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THIRD  REPORT  FROM 


The  Employment  Committee  is  appointed  under  Standing  Order  No  130  to  examine  the 
expenditure,  administration  and  policy  of  the  Department  of  Employment  and  associated  public 
bodies  and  similar  matters. 

The  Committee  consists  of  1 1 Members.  It  has  a quorum  of  three.  Unless  the  House  otherwise 
orders,  all  Members  nominated  to  the  Committee  continue  to  be  members  of  it  for  the  remainder 
of  the  Parliament. 

The  Committee  has  power; 

(a)  to  send  for  persons,  papers  and  records,  to  sit  notwithstanding  any  adjournment  of  the 
House,  to  adjourn  from  place  to  place,  and  to  report  from  time  to  time; 

(b)  to  appoint  specialist  advisers  either  to  supply  information  which  is  not  readily  available 
or  to  elucidate  matters  of  complexity  within  the  Committee’s  order  of  reference; 

(c)  to  communicate  to  any  other  committee  appointed  under  the  same  Standing  Order  (or  to 
the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts)  its  evidence  and  any  other  documents  relating  to 
matters  of  common  interest; 

(d)  to  meet  concurrently  with  any  other  committee  appointed  under  Standing  Order  No.  130 
for  the  purposes  of  deliberating,  taking  evidence,  or  considering  draft  reports. 


The  membership  of  the  Committee  since  its  nomination  on  13  July  1992  has  been  as  follows: 


Mr  Ian  Bruce 
(discharged  30.11.92) 
Mr  Sebastian  Coe 
Ms  Angela  Eagle 
(appointed  25.4.94) 
Mr  Ken  Eastham 
Mr  Harry  Greenway 
(appointed  30.11.92) 
Mr  Oliver  Heald 
Sir  Ralph  Howell 
(appointed  4.5.94) 
Mr  Greville  Janner 


Mr  Ron  Leighton 
(deceased  28.2.94) 
Mr  Iain  Mills 
Mr  Andrew  Robathan 
(discharged  19.4.94) 
Mr  David  Nicholson 
(appointed  19.4.94) 
Mr  Ernie  Ross 
Mr  Richard  Spring 
(discharged  4.5.94) 
Mr  David  Young 


On  28  October  1992  Mr  Janner  was  elected  Chairman. 


The  cost  of  preparing  for  publication  the  Shorthand  Minutes  of  Evidence  published  with  this  Report  was  £5,391.02. 
The  cost  of  printing  and  publishing  this  Report  is  estimated  by  HMSO  at  £6,820. 
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THIRD  REPORT 


The  Future  off  Trede  Unions 

A.  Introduction 

1 . Over  the  past  fifteen  years,  there  has  been  a dramatic  change  in  the  British  industrial  scene  as 
traditional  industries  have  declined  and  new  industries  have  become  established  Even  though  new 
jobs  have  been  created,  high  unemployment  has  persisted.  These  changes  have  affected  the  way  in 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  British  workers  are  employed.  At  the  same  time,  the  unions  which 
represent  many  of  them  have  been  deeply  affected  both  by  a significant  fall  in  their  membership 
levels  and  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  entitled  to  operate  under  the  law. 

2.  In  response  to  these  changes  we  decided  to  examine  what  future  role  unions  might  have  in  the 
British  economy. 

3.  We  started  this  enquiry  in  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  publication  of  the  Donovan 
Commission’s  Report  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers’  Associations  and  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress.  It  also  co-incided  with  the 
re-launch  of  the  TUC,  which  took  place  after  we  had  concluded  our  evidence  and  as  we  began  our 
deliberations.  Although  the  TUC  does  not  include  all  unions,  it  is  the  leading  collective  body  in  the 
UK.  Its  decision  to  organise  a re-launch  was  of  great  significance. 

4.  The  Committee  took  oral  evidence  from  twenty-five  organisations  including  the  TUC'  and 
individual  unions  both  within^  and  outside^  the  TUC  as  well  as  the  Federation  of  Managerial, 
Professional  and  General  Associations''.  The  employers’  point  of  view  was  represented  both 
collectively  by  the  Confederation  of  British  Indust^^,  the  Institute  of  Directors^,  the  Engineering 
Employers’  Federation’,  the  Institute  of  Personnel  Management®  and  the  Chemical  Industries 
Association®,  and  individually  by  Wandsworth  Borough  Council*®,  Rover  Group**,  Zurich 
Insurance  Group*’,  Honda  of  the  UK  Manufacturing  Limited*^  Nissan  Motor  Manufacturing 
(UK)  Limited*^,  and  Reed  Elsevier*^.  Other  organisations,  including  the  Employment  Department, 
provided  much  written  evidence*®.  We  are  grateful  to  all  those  who  gave  us  evidence.  We  also  thank- 
our  specialist  adviser  Dr.  John  Philpott  for  his  help. 

5.  We  appreciate  also  the  Workplace  Industrial  Relations  Survey  (WIRS)  series— surveys  by 
independent  academic  researchers,  jointly  commissioned  by  the  Employment  Department,  the 
Economic  and  Social  Research  Council,  the  Policy  Studies  Institue  and  the  Advisory,  Concilliation 
and  Arbitration  Service.  We  and  witnesses  relied  extensively  on  the  WIRS  series  for  much  of  the 
enquiry’s  statistical  groundwork. 

6.  Areas  of  this  subject  are  highly  contentious.  As  usual.  Committee  members  aimed  to  achieve 
wherever  possible  a unanimous  view.  Our  objective  is  to  approach  the  subject  in  an  even-handed 
way,  and  to  try  to  identify  the  future  role  of  trade  unions.  We  found  a surprising  amount  of 
common  ground  in  identifying  areas  of  change  and  likely  responses  to  them. 

B.  Changes  in  levels  of  Union  Membership 
I.  Decline  in  membership 

7.  The  most  urgent  reason  for  a reassement  of  the  role  of  unions  is  the  decline  in  membership 
levels.  The  AEEU  gave  evidence  that  union  membership  fell  by  3.7  million  between  1979  and 
1991*’.  The  Institute  of  Directors  claimed  that  the  fall  was  nearly  5 million  between  1979  and 
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1993‘*.  The  fall  in  the  number  of  members  was  mirrored  by  the  serious  decline  over  the  same  period 
in  the  proportion  of  the  labour  force  who  belong  to  trade  unions;  from  over  half  in  1 979  to  about 
31  per  cent  now*’  according  to  Professor  Brian  Towers  of  Strathclyde  University  who  used 
Employment  Department  data.  He  estimated  that  if  this  trend  continues,  the  total  membership 
level  could  fall  to  under  5 million  within  20  years,  with  fewer  than  20  per  cent  of  the  labour  force 
belonging  to  a union^**.  This  situation  would  be  comparable  to  the  US  decline  from  35  per  cent  of 
the  workforce  being  unionised  in  the  mid  1950’s  to  the  present  level  there  of  15  per  cent^*. 

8.  The  sharp  drop  in  union  membership  has  been  seen  before  during  periods  of  industrial 
change.  As  the  CBI  pointed  out: 

“Trade  Union  membership  tends  to  decline  sharply  in  time  of  deep  recession. 
Rationalisation  in  mature  industries  and  a halt  to  expansion  in  newer  fields  of  activity  combine 
with  pressure  on  the  discretionary  spending  of  employees  to  cut  the  numbers  paying  union 
dues.  This  is  a long-established  pattern.  Thus,  for  example,  between  1920  and  1933  imion  rolls 
fell  from  over  8 million  to  under  4^  million”^. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  CBI,  however,  there  were  some  indications  that  economic  recovery  would 
“not  provide  conditions  conducive  to  union  expansion”^^. 

9.  The  evidence  not  only  related  to  falls  in  membership  levels,  but  also  touched  on  the  way  in 
which  unions  operate.  In  particular,  witnesses  referred  to  the  developments  in  collective  bargaining 
between  unions  and  employers.  The  TUC  evidence  was  clear  that  the  “prime  function  of  trade 
unions  is  collective  bargaining”^^,  but  the  Institute  of  Directors  said: 

“Evidence  from  the  WIRS  survey  and  other  research  has  demonstrated  a dramatic  decline 
in  collective  bargaining ...  A decline  of  more  than  a third  in  a key  product  market  would  be 
seen  as  a collapse  by  any  business.  Unions  ignore  this  development  at  their  peril”^^. 

10.  John  Monks,  General  Secretary  of  the  TUC,  countered  the  point  about  the  decline  in  this 
key  area  of  union  activity  by  commenting  that  the  same  survey  had  reported  that  there  is  no 
alternative  method  to  collective  bargaining  for  worker  representation  which  has  developed  to  take 
its  placed®.  Some  members  found  this  hard  to  accept  given  the  increase  in  decentralised  bargaining 
in  many  industries.  The  TUC  also  emphasised  that  in  1990  collective  bargaining  still  governs  the 
determination  of  pay  and  conditions  of  about  half  of  British  workers^'*.  It  pointed  out  that 
collective  agreements  often  set  the  terms  and  conditions  for  employees  not  directly  covered  by  such 
agreements^®. 

1 1 . The  trend  towards  lower  membership  figures  is  clear.  We  explore  later  the  reasor^  for  this. 
This  trend  should,  though,  be  viewed  in  a European  context.  Evidence  from  ETUC  and  other 
witnesses  indicated  that  compared  to  other  European  countries  the  UK  still  has  a fairly  highly 
unionised  workforce.  Trade  union  density  varies  considerably  in  Western  European  coimtries 
between  1 2 per  cent  to  86  per  cent.  ETUC  placed  the  UK  in  the  medium  range  of  union  density  (ie 
those  countries  with  between  3 1 per  cent  and  50  per  cent  of  the  workforce  members  of  a union)^’. 

II.  Differences  between  unions. 
i.  General 

12.  According  to  the  TUC  eighty-six  per  cent  of  trade  unionists  belong  to  unions  within  the 
TUC.  The  Certification  Officer  told  us  that  on  31st  December  1993  there  were  287  registered  trade 
unions  in  the  UK’*',  of  which  69  were  affiliated  to  the  TUC.  Many  of  the  non-regislered  unions  are 
tiny.  Unions  vary  enormously  not  only  in  their  membership  but  in  the  variety  of  occupations 
represented,  their  influence  on  industry  and  their  historical  development.  All  the  statements  about 
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the  levels  of  membership,  whether  numbers  of  members  or  union  density,  can  only  serve  as  overall 
generalisations.  Some  of  these  unions— the  TGWU  and  the  AEEU,  for  instance— are  prominent 
politically  or  in  terms  of  public  attention. 

There  are  several  examples  of  unions  which  are  strong  both  in  terms  of  numbers  of  members  andin 
the  proportion  of  the  industry  which  is  unionised;  such  as  the  Police  Federation,  the  Prison  Officers 
Association,  the  Royal  College  of  Nursing  or  the  British  Medical  Association.  All  these  are  in  the 
public  service  sector,  which  is  the  strongest  area  of  union  membership. 

13.  A Union’s  history  and  the  industry  in  which  it  operates  will  have  a profound  effect  on  the 
way  in  which  it  represents  its  members.  The  British  Medical  Association,  for  example,  said  that 
although  it  is  a trade  union,  and  relies  on  clear  negotiating  arrangements  with  the  National  Health 
Service  covering  nationally  agreed  contracts,  it  is  also  a voluntary  professional  organisation  with 
an  ethical  stance  that  precludes  industrial  action  that  might  harm  patients^^ 

14.  The  Royal  College  of  Nursing  (not  affiliated  to  the  TUQ  has  300,000  members^^,  who  make 
up  more  than  two-thirds  of  qualifi^  and  student  nurses  working  within  the  National  Health 
Service^^.  It  is  confident  of  its  future: 

“Whilst  in  principle  the  non-recognition  of  the  RCN  for  purposes  of  bargaining  or 
negotiation  may  strongly  be  opposed,  the  comprehensive  package  of  useful  services  available 
to  members  would  mean  that  loss  of  recognition  would  not  lead  to  fewer  nurses  wishing  to  join 
theRCN”^. 

Miss  Christine  Hancock,  General  Secretary  of  the  RCN,  told  us  that: 

“...something  of  the  order  of  20  to  25  per  centof  our  members  work ...  in  the  independent 
and  voluntary  sectors,  in  areas  such  as  the  Armed  Forces,  in  industry,  where  they  have  no 
formal  right  to  our  representation  but  where  we  have  always  found  that  we  have  been 
recognised  and  warmly  welcomed  as  a body...’’^^. 

As  with  the  BMA,  the  RCN  has  a “no  strike”  policy^®.  Witnesses  from  the  RCN  thought  that  this 
increased  membership  of  their  union^^.  The  RCN  said  that: 

“No  other  union  has  been  able  to  match  the  consistency  and  speed  of  the  expansion  of  the 
RCN.. .”38. 

ii.  Public  and  private  sector  unions 

1 5.  The  difference  in  the  ability  of  public  and  private  sector  unions  to  attract  and  keep  members 
was  underlined  in  a report  based  on  the  most  recent  Workplace  Industrial  Relations  Survey,  where 
it  was  a key  division  in  the  reporting  of  statistics  on  union  memberships^.  For  example,  between 
1984  and  1990  there  was  a sizeable  decline  in  the  numbers  of  workplaces  with  trade  unionmembers. 
All  of  this  decline  was  in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy.  Virtually  all  (99  per  cent)  of  public 
sector  workplaces  had  staff  who  were  trade  union  members^.  At  the  time  of  the  survey,  nearly  three 
quarters  of  public  sector  employees  were  in  a union,  compared  to  fewer  than  a half  of  private 
manufacturing  employees  and  about  a quarter  of  private  services  employees.  Nonetheless,  all 
sectors  registered  some  sort  of  decline  in  membership*". 

16.  History,  size  of  the  employing  organisation  and  the  question  of  union  recognition  make  a 
significant  difference  between  the  public  and  private  sectors.  But  this  can  change  rapidly  when  an 
industry  is  privatised.  For  example.  South  West  Water  claimed  that  after  privatisation  there  had 
been  a decline  in  the  number  Of  its  salaried  staff  who  maintained  their  NALGO  membership.  When 
UNISON  was  formed  by  amalgamation  of  NUPE,  NALGO  and  COHSE,  the  company  decided 
not  to  recognise  UNISON,  because  it  felt  it  was  not  appropriate  to  its  circumstances  as  a private 
sector  company  and  it  did  not  represent  the  “aspirations”  of  its  staff  employees'*^. 
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17  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  decentralisation  of  bargaining  is  linhed  to  the  decline  of  nnion 
mem'bershio  in  the  private  sector.  However  the  trend  away  from  coUective  bargaining 
arrangements  in  the  private  sector  is  clear,  although  there  are  interesting  exceptions.  Some 
companies,  like  Roadchef,  gave  evidence  strongly  m favour  of  a collective  baigainmg  approach. 
They  said: 

“It  is  advantageous  in  an  organisation  as  ours  which  is  spread  throughout  the  country  to 
centralise  the  relationship  (between  employer  and  employee)  thus  achievmg  consistent 
continuity  throughout  its  employees’  terms  and  conditions’’'^^. 

18  When  asked  about  the  imbalance  of  membership  between  the  public  and  private  sectors  of 
the  economy,  Mr  Monks  accepted  that  this  was  a cause  of  concern.**^  He  said  that  the  challenge  in 
the  private  sector  was  to  be  able  to  organise  in  smaller  workplaces: 

“In  the  larger  workplaces  in  the  private  sector— and  there  are  now  fewer  of  them  than  there 
were  1 4 years  ago —the  trade  union  presence  is  still  pretty  strong.  Where  there  are  big  factories 
and  so  on  then  the  trade  union  presence  is  robust  but  there  are  far  fewer  of  those  around  in  all 
your  constituencies  than  there  were  a good  few  years  ago.  The  challenge  to  us  is  making  trade 
unionism  relevant  to  the  medium-sized,  the  private  service  area,  the  hotels  and  <^tering  and  all 
those  sorts  of  areas  where  trade  unionism  has  been  weak  or  non-existent  but  which  have  grown 
in  employment  terms  rapidly  in  the  last  decade  or  so.’’**^ 


in.  Conclusions 

19  Although  the  unions  are  still  a force  in  the  UK  economy,  and  there  are  a number  of  unions 
whoM  membership  levels  are  buoyant,  the  evidence  points  to  a continuing  downward  trend  in 
union  membership.  All  the  indications  are  that  the  strength  of  the  unions  is  in  the  public  sector  or 
in  some  private  sector  areas  involving  highly  skilled  workers. 

20.  Britain’s  trade  anions  face  a serious  challenge  arising  from  the  sharp  decline  in  the  level  of 
membership  and  in  the  extent  to  which  unions  can  still  exercise  their  traditional  core  function  of 
collective  bargaining.  Trade  unions  have  to  keep  pace  with  the  changing  pattern  of  bargaining  so  that 
they  can  advance  and  protect  the  interests  of  their  members.  The  Committee  was  pleased  to  note  the 
efforts  of  the  TUC  and  some  of  its  member  unions  to  reassess  and  extend  the  services  which  they 
provide  and  so  to  retain  and  increase  their  membership. 

21.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  trend  towards  a lower  proportion  of  unions’  members  being  employed  in 
the  private  sector  creates  a considerable  danger  of  the  unions  becoming  predominantly  “public  sector 
only”  bodies.  We  feel  trade  unions  need  to  make  more  effort  to  adapt  to  the  needs  of  workers  in  the 
private  sector  and  to  explain  the  benefits  which  they  off»  but  this  requires  the  co-operation  of 
management  if  it  is  to  be  fully  effective. 

C:  Causes  of  change  in  Membership  levels 
I.  General 

22.  The  evidence  indicated  several  causes  for  the  decline  in  membership  levels  over  the  past 
decade.  The  background  of  growing  unemployment  is  an  obvious  factor,  although  not  all  the 
change  can  be  ascribed  to  this.  The  CBI  stated  that  membership  levels  continued  to  decline  over 
periods  when,  on  the  Government’s  statistics,  there  was  relatively  strong  job  growth.^  Witnesses 
thought  that  the  transfer  of  jobs  from  traditional  manufacturing  activities  to  new  types  of 
occupation  had  had  an  important  effect.  As  the  CBI  stressed,  replacement  jobs  are  often  in 
traditionally  unfruitful  areas  for  trade  union  recruitment,  such  as  self-employment,  part-time  work 
in  smaller  enterprises  and  private  sector  services.*’^ 

23.  This  view  received  support  from  the  Report:  “Workplace  Industrial  Relations  in 
Transition’’  published  in  1992^.  This  concluded  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  1980s  the  demise  of 
large,  highly  unionised  manufacturing  plants  played  a key  role  in  the  decline  in  union  membership. 
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24.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  Report  indicates  that  in  the  second  half  of  the  1980s 

explanations  for  the  continmng  decline  are  more  likely  to  be  found  in  weakening  support  for 
unionism,  various  government  measures  restraining  unions  and  “antipathy”  to  unions  inong  a 
growing  number  of  employers.  ® 

Again,  the  CBI  gave  supporting  evidence  for  increasing  indifference  to  unions  on  the  part  of 
workers,  identifymg  as  another  factor  the  growing  number  of  new  jobs  taken  by  women  who  are 
generaUy  less  mclined  to  join  a union*^  (often  because  they  are  in  part-time  employment).  Although 
the  TUC  evidence  showed  that  the  proportion  of  women  who  are  members  of  a union  is 
increasing^®. 

25.  Trade  unions  have  been  markedly  less  successful  in  appealing  to  workers  in  the  new  areas  of 
the  economy,  and  especially  in  areas  where  employers  have  sought  to  implement  flexible  working 
arrangements  alongside  an  employment  system  which  can  involve  casualisation  and  job  insecurity. 
The  CBI  suggested  that  unions  are  not  correctly  assessing  the  needs  of  the  potential  members  in 
these  s^tors^*.  In  particular,  the  CBI  regarded  unions’  alleged  over-reliance  on  collective 
bargaining  and  their  representational  role  as  weaknesses  in  relation  to  the  recruitment  of  members 
in  the  casualised  sector,  many  of  whom  as  part-time  female  employees  have  different  aspirations 
from  the  traditional  unionised  male,  working  full-time.  Howard  Davies,  Director-General  of  the 
CBI,  commented: 

“Given  the  emphasis  that  unions  have  put  on  their  collective  bargaining  role,  I think  it  is 
more  difficult  for  them  to  appeal  to  f«ople  in  occupations  in  companies  and  in  self- 
employment  where  that  collective  bargaining  role  is  less  important.  We  also  thinV  that  unions 
during  the  seventies  and  eighties  moved  rather  away  from  the  concerns  of  their  membership 

as  expressed  in  recent  surveys.  If  you  ask  people  what  they  want  their  unions  to  do health 

and  safety  come  top  of  the  list^^.” 

Mr  Davies  also  indicated  that  the  emphs^is  upon  collective  bargaining  was  not  likely  to  appeal  to 
the  two  groups  of  workers  most  likely  to  be  employed  in  casualised  employment: 

“ — but  it  appears  that  the  collective  focus  of  trade  unions  has  moved  away  from  the  mind 
set  of  many  people  in  the  labour  market,  notably  women.  It  is  also  true  from  our  Gallup  survey 
that  among  younger  workers  (under  25)  the  appeal  of  collective  bargaining  is  considerably 
lower  than  among  older  workers^^” 

26.  Changes  in  the  employment  structure  of  the  UK  economy  are  stifl  going  on  as  traditional 
industries  such  as  coal,  steel,  the  railways,  utilities,  posts  and  parts  of  telecommunications  continue 
to  shed  jobs.  Because  the  public  sector  is  traditionally  very  highly  unionised  the  transfer  of  public 
services  to  the  private  sector  is  significant.  The  CBI  cited  officii  statistics  relating  to  recent  job 
growth  indicating  a further  shift  towards  self-employment  (up  79,000  between  March  mid  ' 
September  1993)  and  the  service  sector  (up  177,000  in  the  same  period)^.  These  trends  are  likely  to 
continue. 

n.  Changes  in  the  -workplace 

i.  Introduction: 

27.  As  a result  of  our  initial  research,  we  considered  the  changes  in  the  work  place  over  the  last 
decade  and  a half,  to  assess  their  effect  on  union  activity.  We  examined  four  ways  in  which  these 
changes  might  affect  the  ability  of  unions  to  recruit  or  to  carry  out  their  traditional  functions;  the 
attitudes  of  employers  to  unions;  the  growth  in  casual  work;  ^e  growth  in  alternative  methods  of 
representing  workers;  and  new  forms  of  management. 

ii.  Attitudes  of  employers  to  unions: 

28.  Professor  Towers  joined  the  WIR  Survey  in  highlighting  the  role  played  by  employers’ 
attitudes  and  their  use  of  the  law.  He  regarded  the  individual  effects  of  the  various  factors 
influencing  union  membership  as  difficult  to  assess,  but  referred  to: 
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“ a climate  in  which  employers  have  increasingly  adopted  anti-union  or  union  avoidance 
Dolici^  and  public  poUcy  and  legislation  has  sought  to  weaken  trade  union  authority  and 
influence  at  the  place  of  work  and  in  poHtical  and  economic  institutions  affecting  poUcy.»« 

He  compared  the  trend  in  membership  levels  in  the  United  States  since  1980,  during  a time  when 
emolover  and  Government  attitudes  to  unions  were  hostile,  to  that  in  mainland  Europe,  where 
atu^udes  to  unions  have  been  “friendUer”.  He  noticed  that  union  membersMp  m the  United  States 
had  declined  during  that  period,  whereas  in  Europe  it  had  remained  high^®. 

29.  Mr  John  Monks  agreed  that  management  antipathy  to  unions  played  a part.  Referring  to  a 
recruitment  campaign  organised  by  the  TUC,  he  said; 

“ employers  made  it  extremely  hard  for  contact  to  be  made  down  in  Docklands.  There 
were  some  complaints  of  intimidation  by  employers,  there  was  a feeling  among  many  of  the 
workers  we  talked  to . . . that  without  the  right  to  representation  and  some  protection  against 
victimisation  it  was  not  a good  thing  for  one’s  career  to  be  seen  talking  to  union  officers  and 
attending  TUC  r^ruitment  drives^’.” 

He  also  conceded  that  for  many  private  sector  employees  this  was  the  first  time  they  had  been  asked 
to  join  a union  and  that  far  more  needed  to  be  done  to  recruit  workers  in  the  private  sector. 

30.  Not  surprisingly,  it  was  difficult  to  collect  evidence  from  employers  willing  to  admit  that  they 
were  actively  opposed  to  unions  and  that  they  would  be  reluctant  to  employ  union  members.  But 
the  evidence  from  some  union  witnesses  was  unequivocal  about  the  strength  of  the  dislike  of  unions 
shown  by  some  employers.  The  NUCPS  said  that  a constant  theme  in  its  dealings  with  the 
Government  as  an  employer  was  its  hostility  towards  trade  unionism^l 

31.  We  conclude  that  although  there  are  no  doubt  some  employers  who  dislike  unions,  this  is 
not  the  key  factor  in  the  fall  in  membership  levels,  in  recent  years.  Even  Mr  Monks  did  not  defend 
too  forcefully  the  proposition  that  management  antipathy  usually  prevents  otherwise  eager  recruits 
from  joining  a union.  He  agreed  that  there  are  other  reasons  for  the  fall  in  the  number  of  new 
members  in  workplaces'^. 

32.  Concerted  and  widespread  antipathy  to  anions  on  the  part  of  employers  is  not  the  only  cause  of 
onions’  difficulties  in  recruiting  or  retaining  their  members.  There  is  a clear  need  for  trade  unions  to 
launch  more— and  more  effective— recruitment  campaigns  explaining  the  benefits  on  offer  in  a modem 
context.  Bot  the  attitudes  of  employers,  especially  to  recognition,  greatly  affects  the  success  of  snch 
efforts. 

iii.  Casualisation 

33.  Some  of  the  evidence  showed  that  the  growing  number  of  part-time  or  casual  workers 
contributes  significantly  to  the  decline  in  unionisation.  The  TUC  told  us; 

“Many  jobs  on  offer  today  are  not  steady  jobs  but  ‘here  today  gone  tomorrow’  jobs  with  no 
security,  no  pension,  no  sick  pay,  no  paid  holidays®®.” 

34.  The  trend  towards  casual  working  is  particularly  pronounced  in  the  retail  industry.  Garfield 
Davies,  General  Secretary  of  USD  AW,  told  us: 

“...  we  are  now  finding  that  the  flexibility  is  somewhat  one  sided  and  the  quality  of 
employment  is  being  eroded  rapidly . . . people  are,  in  fact,  working  a n^ter  of  hours  wHch 
would  constitute  a full-time  job  but  are  doing  three,  four,  or  five  part-time  jobs. ..which  gives 
them  half  a dozen  part-time  jobs  with  no  rights  ...  no  pensions,  no  holidays,  no  sick  pay 
scheme,  nothing  of  that  kind®'.” 

USDAW  also  said: 

“The  most  extreme  form  of  flexible  working  \s  the  zero  hours  contract,  which  requires  an 
employee  to  be  on  constant  stand-by  without  any  guarantee  that  work  will  actually  be 
offered®^.” 

The  growth  in  casualised  working  directly  challenges  union  organisation  in  these  sectors,  primarily 
because  employment  is  in  new  areas  of  the  economy  where  union  recognition  has  either  not  been 
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requested  or  has  been  actively  resisted.  Mr  Sorah  of  the  TUC  saw  a direct  link  between  these  trends 
and  union  membership; 

fewer  and  fewer  young  people  have  the  opportunity  to  work  in  trade  unionised 
companies  because  there  has  been  a growth  in  casualisation  and  in  part-time  working  and  in 
companies  which  are  just  not  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  employees®^.” 

35.  The  new  flexibility  in  the  workforce  is  an  inevitable  development.  To  the  extent  that  fliis  creates 
new  opportunities  for  employment  we  welcome  it,  but  we  note  that  anions  have  not  been  successful  in 
appealing  to  this  new  workforce.  Unions  will  have  to  adopt  new  methods  to  attract  these  potratial 
member  if  they  hope  to  retain  a broad  membership  and  if  they  do  so  employers  should  co-operate  wifli 
them. 

iv.  Alternative  methods  of  representation 

36.  The  alternative  for  many  workers  to  membership  of  a union  may  be  by  way  of  a company 
based  structure  or  an  intern^  staff  association.  Development  of  constant,  effective  lines  of 
communication  between  managers  and  workers  in  a consciously  egalitarian  but  non-union 
atmosphere  is  a feature  of  the  system  prevailing  at  Honda  and  like-minded  enterprises^.  Company 
sponsored  staff  organisations  have  been  set  up  by  many  employers,  such  as  Zurich  Insurance,  as 
part  of  their  overall  approach  to  managing  their  employees.  These  bodies  tend  to  be  established  as 
part  of  a commitment  to  increase  employee  participation  in  the  company.  Such  company 
associations  carry  out  some  of  the  traditional  tasks  of  a local  union  branch,  such  as  acting  as  a 
forum  for  discussion  of  employees’  concerns.  They  are  often  used  as  a direct  alternative  to  union 
recognition. 

37.  The  history  of  union  relations  in  companies  which  have  relied  on  management  techniques  or 
staff  bodies  to  replace  some  union  functions  is  varied.  Some,  like  Honda®^,  have  never  recognised 
unions.  Others,  like  Zurich  Insurance,  have  derecognised  them®®  (althou^  we  noted  that  after 
giving  oral  evidence  to  us,  that  company  negotiated  a partial  re-recognition  of  a union)®’.  The 
argument  for  non-recognition  used  by  Honda  was  primarily  that  a well  run  company  shoxild  not 
need  any  third  party  representative  body  getting  between  managers  and  workers.  The  mutual 
commitment  of  company  and  employees  should  provide  all  the  benefits  and  safeguards  needed®®. 
The  attitude  of  Zurich  Insurance  was  similar,  although  much  of  their  argument  supporting  de- 
recognition was  based  on  the  alleged  lack  of  support  for  the  derecognised  union  in  the  company®’. 
Although  we  did  not  concentrate  specifically  on  the  issue  of  recognising  unions  within  GCHQ— the 
Committee  investigated  this  subject  fully  in  its  First  Report,  1983-84,  HC238— we  note  the  view  of 
NUCPS  that  the  Staff  Federation  there  was  an  example  of  a breakaway  union  which  is  more 
compliant  with  management’®. 

38.  The  issues  surrounding  alternative  methods  of  representation  to  recognition  of  unions,  and 
the  Zurich  Insurance  case  in  particular,  are  closely  linked  with  the  new  forms  of  management, 
discussed  immediately  below,  and  union  recognition  and  representation  [see  paragraph  71ff]. 

V.  New  forms  of  management 

39.  New  approaches  to  management  may  have  a considerable  impact  on  the  role  unions  play 

as  mediators  between  workers  and  employers.  In  contrast  to  more  tr  actional  systerns  rfmdi^tr^ 
relations,  it  is  said  that  many  employers  now  focus  on  the  position  of  the  mmvidual  in  the 
workplace.  They  try  to  secure  the  individual’s  commitment  to  the  enterprise  by  providmg  a 
competitive  range  of  terms  and  conditions  and  of  opportunities  for  developrnent  and  job  ^unty 
whilst  at  the  same  time  strengthening  managerial  control.  This  is  often  refened  to  as  H^an 
Resource  Management.  The  theoretical  basis  for  this  is  a belief  that  a successful  orgamsation  is  one 
where  the  talents  of  all  the  individuals  in  the  company  are  focused  towards  commmon  goals.  Peter 
Morgan  of  the  Institute  of  Directors  told  us; 

‘T  think  you  will  find  that  they  (successful  firms)  are  highly  focused  on  individual  skill, 
individual  performance,  individual  recognition,  individual  compensation,  because  they  know 
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that  iadividuais  make  the  difference  and  that  the  future  is  an  individual  future  not  a collective 
future'^^” 

However,  the  third  Workplace  Industrial  Relations  Survey  found  little  evidence  of  this 
"individualised”  approach.  In  general,  the  derecognition  of  trade  unions  was  followed  by  a 
reassertion  of  managerial  control  and  decline  in  the  quality  and  amount  of  information  supplied  to 
employees. 

40 . The  emphasis  which  new  forms  of  management  seek  to  place  on  the  relationship  between  the 
individual  employee  and  the  company  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  traditional  “adversarial”  system 
of  industrial  relations  in  which  unions  take  on  the  role  of  collective  representation,  which  they  view 
as  their  primary  function.  As  a result,  many  managers  believe  that  the  traditional  role  of  unions 
would  be  eclipsed  if  employers  adopted  a non-adversarial  approach.  The  Institute  of  Personnel 
Management  suggested  that; 

“As  managers  develop  a closer,  more  satisfactory,  relationship  with  those  they  manage,  the 
membership  and  role  of  trade  unions  seems  likely  to  decrease^.” 

Overall,  however,  the  IPM  were  supportive  of  a future  rule  for  the  unions  within  a collective 
bargaining  environment,  suggesting  that  areas  such  as  health  and  safety,  pensions,  legal  rights  and 
legal  protections  are  legitimate  aspects  of  the  trade  union’s  role. 

An  important  feature  of  the  new  approach  by  management  to  staff  is  that  negotiation  of  pay  and 
conditions  is  based  on  a personal,  notionally  separate,  “agreement”  with  each  employee  rather 
than  with  a group  of  workers  who  are  treated  identically.  Management  regards  the  role  of  an 
outside  mediator  as  unnecessary  or  often  as  a hindrance. 

41.  Whilst  many  changes  are  taking  place  in  payment  methods  associated  with  a shift  to 
negotiation  of  pay  and  conditions  at  plant  level,  it  is  too  early  to  say  whether  the  view  that  this 
means  the  withering  away  of  a collective  bargaining  role  for  trade  unions  is  more  wishful  thinking 
on  the  part  of  some  managers  than  a true  reflection  of  reality. 

42.  The  most  recent  report  on  the  1990  Workplace  Industrial  Relations  Survey  (The  New 
Industrial  Relations?,  published  by  the  Policy  Studies  Institute)  states  that  the  advance  of  new 
management  techniques  (often  known  as  Human  Resource  Management)  had  been  relatively  slow 
and  that  they  have  only  really  had  a prominent  role  in  very  few  companies;  but  it  was  also  noted 
that  these  managerial  techniques  were  noticeably  more  apparent  amongst  unionised  companies. 
Thus  the  view  that  HRM  is  being  used  to  disrupt  trade  union  organisation  is  erroneous,  as  the 
evidence  shows  that  trade  unions  are  willing  to  co-operate  in  its  introduction. 

43.  We  explored  the  extent  to  which  new  management  techniques  had  potential  to  limit  the 
ability  of  unions  to  represent  workers.  Whilst  a fully  integrated  system  of  human  resource 
management  is  rare,  many  companies  have  introduced  procedures  based  on  this  approach  to 
devolve  bargaining  and  communication  away  from  the  national  level  and  towards  a more  local 
level.  This  may  indicate  that  many  companies  will  introduce  partial  Htiman  Resource  Management 
systems  rather  than  a complete  framework. 

44.  It  is  important  here  to  distinguish  between  the  decentralisation  of  pay  bargaining  and  any 
move  towards  personalised  contracts  negotiated  with  each  individual  in  the  place  of  work.  A move 
to  decentralisation  by  no  means  implies  a lesser  role  for  trade  unions  at  the  bargaining  table  as 
negotiation  is  merely  shifted  to  a lower  level  of  the  company  structure.  However,  the  introduction 
of  personalised  contracts,  often  accompanied  by  derecognition  of  the  existing  union,  can  seriously 
damage  a trade  union  presence  in  a particular  workforce.  There  have  been  examples  of  this,  notably 
in  the  newspaper  industry,  but  it  is  not  yet  a regular  feature  of  British  industrial  relations.  The  fact 
that  current  trade  union  law  explicilly  allows  such  behaviour  may  lead  to  its  becoming  an 
increasing  issue  in  the  future.  Both  the  Engineering  Employers  Federation"^^  and  the  Chemical 
Industries  Association  reported  the  development  of  devolved  pay  bargaining.  The  Chemical 
Industries  Association  said: 

“Bargaining  at  national  level  is  the  area  where  the  role  of  trade  unions  is  most  likely  to 
change  in  the  future.  The  practice  has  been  terminated  in  a significant  number  of  industries  in 
recent  years  and  in  the  chemical  industry  the  number  of  conforming  members  is  dechning^'*.” 
The  piecemeal  adoption  of  Human  Resource  Management  techniques  was  not  confined  to  the 
private  sector.  Counsellor  Lister,  the  Conservative  leader  of  Wandsworth  Council,  told  us  that  the 
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majority  of  senior  personnel  in  the  Council  were  all  on  performance-related  pay  of  one  sort  or 
another”. 

45.  The  Committee  found  that  at  both.  Honda  and  McDonalds  comprehensive  human  resources 
techniques  had  been  formulated  with  specific  emphasis  placed  on  communication  with  the 
individual.  Honda  told  us: 

“We  communicate  on  a daily,  weekly,  monthly  and  annual  basis— in  other  words, 
continuously’®.” 

Andrew  Jones  of  Honda  summed  up  his  company’s  approach: 

“Our  fundamental  point  is  the  respect  for  the  individual.  If  you  really  believe  that  and  you 
work  with  your  people,  you  trust  them  and  you  are  committed  and  sincere  in  what  you  are 
saying,  then  they  can  trust  you”.” 

46.  McDonalds  informed  us  that  regular  “rap”  sessions  are  aprimary  means  of  communication. 
Their  Personnel  Manager  outlined  the  Company’s  policy: 

“It  is  our  belief  that  our  policy  of  direct  and  regular  two-way  communication  with  our  staff 
at  all  levels  provide  ample  opportunity  for  all  McDonalds  employees  to  underetand  and 
influence  the  company’s  direction  and  to  air  and  seek  redress  for  any  grievances  they  might 
have”.” 

47.  The  imposition  of  personalised  contracts  is  becoming  a feature  in  the  newspaper  industry. 
Colin  Bourne  of  the  NUJ  told  us: 

“. . . they  offer  contracts  to  new  staff  which  are  conditional  upon  them  being  excluded  from 
any  collective  bargaining  arrangement,  even  if  they  are  members  of  the  union,  and  they  will 
offer  promotion  conditional  on  an  individual  agreeing  to  give  up  the  right  to  be  covered  by  a 
collective  agreement,  even  if  they  remain  in  membership  of  a union”.” 

The  NUJ  expressed  great  concern  at  the  rapid  growth  in  the  use  of  individual  contracts  in  the 
Newspaper  industry  which  had  had  the  effect  of  removing  the  union  from  the  employment 
relationship  altogether;  this  had  worked  against  the  interests  of  employees; 

“In  provincial  newspapers,  pay  and  conditions  have  fallen  by  approximately  25  per  cent 
since  the  introduction  of  personal  contracts.  In  reality  personal  contracts  exclude  the  right  to 
be  represented  by  your  union*®.” 

48.  There  was  ako  some  evidence  that  in  prominent,  non-unionised  companies,  the  integrated 
system  of  industrial  relations  has  contributed  to  that  non-union  status,  although  opinion  may  differ 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  is  a specific  intention  of  the  system*’.  Honda  claimed  that  staff  had  never 
sought  third  party  representation,  althou^  both  witnesses  from  Honda  agreed  with  the  statement 
that: 

“where  people  do  want  to  be  represented  by  unions,  they  should  have  the  right  to  be 
represented  by  unions®’”. 

Marks  and  Spencer  told  us  that  it  was  their  aim: 

“. . . to  maintain  an  open  dialogue  with  our  staff  without  third  party  involvement*®.” 

49.  There  are  many  examples  of  companies  which  have  introduced  some  elements  of  Human 
Resource  Management  and  where  trade  unions  have  been  involved  in  the  introduction  of  the  new 
system,  maintaining  a collective  representational  role  within  the  structure.  As  a result,  we  were  told 
that  the  organisation  concerned  has  become  more  efficient.  Mr  Simpson,  Chief  Executive  of  Rover, 
spoke  about  the  “New  Deal”  at  Rover,  which  includes  aspects  of  Human  Resource  Management 
in  the  following  terms: 

. . we  have  found  that,  having  the  trade  unions  understanding  what  the  company’s 
mission  is  in  life  and  working  with  us  in  partnership,  we  have  been  able  to  make  tremendous 
strides,  in  terms  of  productivity  and  costs  at  Rover**.” 
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50.  The  “New  Deal”  mentioned  above  signed  by  Rover  and  the  relevant  unions  is  perhaps  the 
most  exciting  example  of  how  cooperation  and  agreement  between  unions  and  management  is  far 
superior  to  conflict  and  can  achieve  productivity  gains  and  a competitive  advantage.  This 
agreement,  in  which  job  flexibity  was  traded  by  employees  in  return  for  job  security,  was  praised  as 
a significant  development  in  employee  relations  by  both  sides.  Mr  Simpson,  Chief  Executive  at 
Rover,  told  usi 

“For  example,  we  can  offer  them  secure  employment  we  offer  them  better  working 
conditions,  better  working  environment.  We  offer  training  for  every  one  of  our  33,000 
employees ...  the  biggest  benefits  that  we  are  getting  are  that  we  now  have  total  flexibility  as  a 
condition  within  Rover  Group,  which  allows  us  to  dramatically  improve  our  productivity*^” 

51.  The  introduction  of  new  management  techniques  on  the  basis  of  negotiation  with  unions 
also  met  with  a positive  response  from  the  Engineering  Employers’  Federation: 

“. . . the  unions  over  the  last  four  to  five  years  have  taken  a very  positive  attitude  towards 
changed  work  practices  to  support  their  employers’  attempts  to  be  competitive  in  world 
terms 

HP  Foods  told  us  of  the  compatibility  of  the  individual  and  collective  systems  of  staff 
communication: 

“. . . direct  face-to-face  communication  between  Managers  and  employees  is  no  longer  seen 
as  ‘trying  to  subvert  the  right  of  the  Union  to  talk  to  its  members’— the  individual  and 
collective  approaches  exist  in  harmony*’.” 

52.  The  TUC  described  to  the  Committee  the  importance  of  unions  in  stabilising  employee 
relations  during  the  introduction  of  decentralised  bargaining,**  whilst  Alan  Jenkinson  was  keen  to 
stress  the  progressive  role  that  UNISON  played  in  decentralised  bargaining  in  both  the  electricity 
and  water  supply  industries.*’  The  devolution  of  bargaining  has  obliged  trade  unions  to  equip  their 
shop  stewards  with  the  necessary  negotiating  skills  to  bargain  locally.  By  and  large  this  shift  of 
emphasis  has  been  successfully  achieved  by  trade  unions.  In  addition,  the  focus  on  Human 
Resource  Management  within  unionised  companies  had  also  led  unions  to  develop  their  role  in 
relation  to  their  members.  Once  members  could  no  longer  rely  on  the  annual  pay  negotiations  to 
deliver  a pay  increase,  unions  were  obliged  to  offer  different  services  and  perform  new  functions. 
The  Roy^  College  of  Nursing  told  us: 

‘ ‘Unions  can  assist  individuals  by  setting  up  computer  systems  which  can  advise  on  standard 
forms  of  contract  clauses  and  potentially  the  tot^  contract  value  implications  of  choosing 
particular  terms  and  dropping  others.”’® 

53.  The  TUC  spoke  of  a new  role  for  unions  created  by  the  development  of  performance  related 
pay: 

“Unions  also  have  a role  to  play  in  monitoring  performance  related  pay  systems  and 
ensuring  that  they  are  applied  in  a fair  and  non-discriminatory  way.  Where  bargaining  has 
been  decentralised,  unions  have  had  to  ensure  that  their  local  representatives  have  the  skills 
and  expertise  needed  to  negotiate  on  their  member’s  behalf.”’^ 

Mr  McKenzie  of  the  EEF  agrees,  saying: 

“...the  unions  over  the  last  four  to  five  years  have  taken  a very  positive  attitude  towards 
changed  work  practices  to  support  their  employers’  attempts  to  be  competitive  in  world 
terms.”’^ 

Union  co-operation  in  relation  to  increased  flexibility  within  companies  was  also  apparent.  The 
GMB  told  us: 

“There  is  no  reason  why  moves  towards  team  working,  greater  flexibility,  direct 
communication,  etc  should  cause  a breach  between  management  and  unions.”’^ 
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This  evidence  was  confirmed  by  the  Involvement  and  Participation  Association  who  spoke  of  the 
new  nnion  role  in  balancing  job  security  and  job  flexibility.^  And  Nissan  who  said: 

“The  trend  towards  greater  flexibility  of  working  practices,  team  working,  single  status  etc 
provides  trade  unions  with  the  opportunity  to  play  a new  and  constructive  role.’*’^ 

54.  We  heard  evidence  to  suggest  that  unions  would  be  keen  to  increase  their  role  in  partnership 
if  they  were  given  the  opportunity  by  managers.  Garfield  Davies  of  USDAW  told  us: 

. . you  are  knocking  at  an  open  door  if  it  is  co-operation  and  partnership  you  are  looking 
for,  because  we  will  always  be  prepared  to  give  that . . 

55.  The  evidence  in  relation  to  new  management  techniques  and  Human  Resource  Management 
suggested  that  Human  Resource  Management  has  mainly  been  negotiated  in  unionised  companies 
and  that  unions  have  sought  to  co-operate  with  the  introduction  of  techniques  providing  they  have 
been  able  to  preserve  a collective  role  alongside  these  developments. 

It  is  possible  that  an  explanation  for  the  finding  of  the  Workplace  Industrial  Relations  study,  of  a 
higher  incidence  of  Human  Resource  techniques  within  unionised  firms,  can  be  found  in  the  ease 
with  which  many  companies  can  establish  new  practices  if  they  are  dealing  with  a well  organised 
union  that  is  representative  of  a large  section  of  the  workforce.  This  supports  the  view  expressed  by 
trade  union  witnesses  and  some  employers,  that  a well  organised  workplace  with  a union  presence 
can  achieve  efficiency  gains  and  enhance  productivity  and  competitiveness. 

The  Committee  welcomes  the  positive  response  made  by  many  unions  to  the  new  managerial  initiatiTes 
and  considers  that  a trade  union  role  and  Human  Resource  Management  are  not  mutually  exdnsive. 
Managers  considering  the  introdnction  of  these  techniqnes  should  seek  where  possible  to  negotiate  die 
changes  with  employees  and  where  appropriate  with  their  unions.  Many  unions  are— and  all  should 
generally  be— receptive  to  new  management  systems,  providing  that  a collective  representational  role 
for  employees  is  maintained. 

III.  Changes  in  the  Law  and  Public  Policy 

56.  The  legal  framework  within  which  trade  unions  operate  has  undoubtedly  had  an  important 
influence  on  the  way  in  which  unions  carry  out  their  functions.  The  Committee  examined  the  “step- 
by-step”  reform  of  labour  law  since  1980,  including  whether  the  balance  of  rights  and  immunities 
enjoyed  by  trade  unions  ought  to  be  further  altered,  and  the  key  issues  of  union  recognition  and 
representation. 

I.  "Step-by-Step” Developments 

SI  The  “step-by-step”  reform  of  the  law  affecting  imions  is  now  consolidated  in  the  Trade 
Union  and  Labour  Relations  Employment  Rights  Act  1992,  as  amended  by  the  Trade  Umon 
Reform  and  Employment  Rights  Act  1993.  The  1992  Act  consolidated  vanous  pieces  of  earher 
legislationincludingprovisionsintheEmployment  Acts  of  1980, 1982, 1988  and  1990as  well  asthe 
Trade  Union  Act  1984.  The  1992  Act  defines  trade  unions  and  sets  out  the  law  relating  to  their  legd 
status,  their  accounting  and  financial  duties,  collective  bargaining,  recognition,  the  organisation  of 
picketing  and  other  forms  of  industrial  action,  electoral  and  party  politic^  activities  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  members  to  belong  to  a umon  and  to  take  part  in  union  activities. 

58.  Union  witnesses  expressed  no  widespread  view  in  favour  of  repealing  all  industrial  relations 
legislation  introduced  since  1980.  Nonetheless,  they  were  in  no  doubt  that  it  had  become 
increasingly  more  difficult  for  unions  to  operate.  There  was  an  obvious  feeUng  that  public  pobcy 
had  been  extremely  and  unnecessarUy  hostile  and  that  this  remained  so  despite  recrat  t^  by  some 
government  ministers  of  an  “open  door  policy”.  John  Monks,  on  behalf  of  the  TUG,  was  clear 
about  this: 

“Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  we  regard  the  Government  as  engaged  in  a campaign  of 
unrelenting  hostility  to  the  TUG  and  its  affihated  unions ... 

Such  an  approach,  the  TUG  said,  ran  counter  to  the  ‘social  partnersMp’  which  unions  now 
endorsed  in  an  effort  to  improve  Britain’s  overall  economic  performance  . 
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59.  The  TUC  evidence  was  most  openly  concerned  about  the  terms  of  the  Trade  Union  Reform 
and  Fmplnymftnt  Rights  Act  1993,  including  the  abolition  of  Wages  Councils.  The  TUC  asserted 
that  the  Act  encouraged  employers  to  discriminate  against  trade  unionists  in  issues  short  only  of 
dismissal.  Moreover,  the  Act  changed  and  made  more  difficult  arrangements  for  employers  to 
deduct  union  contributions  from  employees’  wages  (the  “check-off”  system). 

60.  The  TUC  told  us  that  in  their  view  the  provisions  restrictmg  "check-off”  were  an 
“unwarranted  and  uncalled  for  measure”  and  that  neither  trade  unions  nor  employers  had  sought 
any  new  statutory  arrangments.  The  Institute  of  Personnel  Management  saidi 

“This  break  in  the  chain  of  inertia  which  currently  tends  to  sustain  membership  levels  is 
likely  to  lead  to  a steep  reduction  in  total  support  over  the  next  year  or  so^”. 

61.  On  the  overall  efficacy  of  the  “step-by-step”  legislative  developments,  union  witnesses 
stressed  that  curtailment  of  union  activities  ran  counter  to  good  industrial  relations  and  industrial 
performance.  They  told  us  that  the  overwhelming  objective  of  unions  is  to  seek  partnership  and  co- 
operation with  employers  and  that  this  offers  the  best  prospects  for  union  members  and  the 
organisations  they  work  for. 

The  TUC  in  its  written  evidence  argued  that  unions  are  beneficial  for  productivity  and  economic 
efficiency  by  encouraging  investment  in  physical  and  human  capital  and  the  adoption  of  new 
tehnology'®'*.  In  support  of  this  view  the  TUC  cited  a paper  by  Professor  David  Metcalf  of  the 
London  School  of  Economics— a copy  of  which  was  submitted  to  the  Committee.  Drawing  on  the 
third  Workplace  Industrial  Relations  Survey,  Professor  Metcalf  concluded: 

“...there  is,  at  worst,  no  strong  evidence  of  unions  adversely  affecting  investment  in  the 
1980s  or  1990s.  And,  if  anything,  unionised  workplaces  use  more,  and  invest  more  in, 
advanced  capital  equipment  and  human  capital  than  do  their  non-union  equivalents.”^®' 

62.  It  is  important  to  recognise  though  that  Professor  Metcalfs  comments  refer  to  the  effects 
of  union  influence  during  the  period  of  “step-by-step”  reform.  The  Committee  notes  that  he  also 
concludes: 

“Any  negative  association  between  unionisation  (however  defined)  and  financial 
performance,  investment  and  job  generation  was...  noticeably  weaker  by  the  end  of  the  1980s 
than  a decade  previously.  The  changed  climate  of  industrial  relations  surely  played  a part  in 
this  change....”'®^ 

63.  The  employers  we  consulted  were  unanimous  in  their  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  “step-by- 
step”  developments  since  the  changes  have  significantly  increased  the  power  of  managers.  In  its 
written  evidence,  for  example,  the  Engineering  Employers  Federation  commented: 

“The  EEF  believes  that  the  step-by-step  reform  of  collective  employment  law  has  gone  a 
long  way  to  establishing  the  right  framework  within  which  unions  must  operate.  Importantly, 
that  framework  has  helped  to  reduce  the  level  of  official  and  unofficial  industrial  action.  EEF 
believes  that  provided  trade  unions  continue  to  operate  within  the  law,  and  do  not  seek  a 
confrontational  role,  they  can  continue  to  develop  constructive  relationships  with 
employers.”'®^ 

64.  It  would  appear  employers  believe  the  effect  of  legislation  to  have  not  only  removed 
perceived  union  abuses  of  immunities  under  the  law  but  also  spurred  employers  to  improve  their 
own  performance.  Howard  Davies  of  the  CBI,  said: 

“We  believe  that  those  (legislative)  changes  have  contributed  to  an  improved  industrial 
relations  climate.  It  has  reduced  disputes,  which  itself  has  helped  productivity,  but  generally 
we  also  believe  that  management  has  accepted  the  greater  opportunity  they  have  been  given  to 
achieve  restructuring  and  re-organisation  of  work,  sometimes  in  partnership  with  trade 
unions.  The  climate  changed,  and  I believe  that  the  legislation  had  a part  to  play  in  that 
change.”'®^ 

65.  Similarly,  the  Director  General  of  the  Institute  of  Directors,  Peter  Morgan,  told  us  that  he 
felt  British  business  had  become  “significantly  more  competitive”  in  the  last  14  years: 
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“•  • • »“  of  the  main  contributory  factors  is  that,  to  a large  extent,  the  unions  have  been 
brought  back  within  the  law  imd  that  management  can  generally  expect  to  manage  their 
business  according  to  competitive  and  economic  criteria. . . ® 

Over  ttei«tlod  since  the  tost  Illation  in  the  “step  by  step”  process,  fmreacliingarid  comply 

restnctrons  have  been  placed  on  trade  muon  immuiuties.  We  accept  that  unions  domt  want  to  see 
wholesale  repeal  of  most  of  the  indnstria]  reladons  legislation  and  note  that  industry  beBeves  that  a 
period  of  stability  in  the  law  would  be  heneadal.  Ihe  Committee  is  divided  as  to  wheflier  or  not  trade 
unions  will  continne  to  have  a key  role  within  British  industry  as  opposed  to  the  pablic  sector  We 
accept  that  part  of  the  role  of  trade  onions  in  a democratic  society  is  the  right  to  take  direct  coIl«dive 
action. 


ii.  Taking  "step  by  step” further. 

67.  The  legal  status  of  trade  unions  has  always  been  defined  in  terms  of  immunities  rather  than 

nghts.  This  is  a reflection  of  the  traditional  English  legal  approach.  The  balance  of  the  extent  of  the 
unmumties  enjoyed  as  opposed  to  the  interests  of  employers  is  a difficult  subject.  The  committee 
asked  witnesses  whether  they  felt  that  further  legislative  changes  were  required. 

68.  The  mainstream  view  was  expressed  by  the  CBI.  According  to  the  Confederation’s  Director 
of  Employment  Affairs,  Robbie  Gilbert: 

. . the  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  law  that  have  occurred  in  the  past  decade  or  so  have  been 
driven  mainly  by  perceived  abuses.  Where  abuses  have  arisen  there  have  been  moves  to  tackle 
them  through  changes  in  the  law.  What  I say  is  that  at  the  moment  we  have  no  reports  from 
our  members  indicating  that  there  are  areas  of  great  concern  to  them  which  prompt  them  to 
wish  us  to  seek  further  change  to  the  law.  But  the  position  should  be  kept  open  because  we  do 
not  know  what  may  emerge.”*®* 

69.  The  TUC  recognises  that  there  is  a need  to  respond  to  the  considerable  changes  in  the 
industrial  scene  in  the  UK  which  have  come  about  over  the  last  decade  and  a half. 

70.  There  is  no  widespread  demand  on  either  side  of  industry— or  amongst  the  public  at  large— 
for  a complete  return  to  the  status  quo  ante.  Neither,  however,  does  there  appear  to  be  any  great 
demand  for  further  legal  restrictions  on  unions. 


iii.  Union  recognition  and  representation 

71.  The  TUC  complained  about  the  present  “imbalance”  in  UK  labour  law,  giving  employees 
who  choose  to  be  members  of  trade  unions  no  legal  right  to  representation  at  their  place  of  work: 

“It  is  an  absurd  anomaly . . . that  it  is  the  employer  who  chooses  whether  or  not  an  employee 
is  represented  by  his  or  her  union  for  collective  bargaining  purposes*®’.” 

There  is  no  individual  right  to  representation  in  current  UK  law. 

72.  Several  individual  unions  cited  instances,  ranging  across  sectors  of  industry  and  commerce, 
where  employers  had  refused  to  recognise  (or  had  de-recognised)  unions  despite  the  request  of  a 
substantial  proportion  of  employees*®*.  MSF,  for  example,  told  us  of  the  case  of  Zurich  Insurance, 
a major  Swiss  owned  company  operating  in  90  countries,  following  its  take-over  in  1993  of 
Municipal  Mutual  Insurance.  Although  recognising  unions  in  every  European  country  in  which  it 
operates,  Zurich  Insurance  immediately  took  advantage  of  UK  law  and  withdrew  recognition  from 
1000  MSF  members  amongst  its  3000  strong  UK  workforce.  This  was  just  prior  to  announcing 
changes  to  company  pension  arrangements  and  250  redundancies*®®. 

73.  Zurich  Insurance  management  informed  us  in  writing  that  their  primary  reason  for  de- 
recognising MSF  was  that  union  membership  was  less  than  one  third  of  the  workforce**®  (when 
later  appearing  before  us  they  told  us  that  the  proportion  had  fallen  to  between  15  and  20  per 
cent)***: 
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. as  an  employer  we  do  not  feel  that  collective  bargaining  with  a union  which  truly 
represents  only  a minority  of  the  workforce  is  fair  to  the  rest  of  the  employees  or  the 
employer”^.” 

But  the  company’s  Chief  Executive,  Mr  Dennis  White  ^o  told  us  that,  although  he  would  be 
“more  sympathetic”  to  union  recognition  if  a large  majority  of  employees  sought  this,  “if  the 
company  has  the  right  culture  and  atmosphere  within  the  organisation  there  should  be  no  need  to 
have  a third  party  involved  in  the  process.””^ 

74.  The  unions  emphasised  to  us  that  cases  like  this,  which  ultimately  rest  upon  employer 
preference,  brought  into  sharp  focus  the  tensions  that  can  arise  as  a result  of  a voluntary  approach 
to  union  recognition.  The  TUC  argued  for  a major  shift  in  public  policy  involving  a legal  right  to 
representation; 

“The  TUC  would  want  to  see  a right  for  individual  employees  to  be  represented  on  an 
individual  or  collective  basis  as  a key  operational  element  in  a framework  of  rights  setting  a 
fair  balance  in  industrial  relations.”’^^ 

75.  The  absence  of  such  a ri^t  to  representation,  the  TUC  claimed,  reduced  considerably  the 
significance  of  imion  membership  since  in  many  cases  it  was  impossible  for  a union  to  sell  “its  most 
valuable  service”.  It  also  prevented  unions  from  pursuing  their  objective  of  securing  greater  “social 
partnership”  with  employers.  John  Monks,  the  TUC  General  Secretary,  said: 

“The  key  factor  in  trade  union  membership  is  in  a sense  trade  union  recognition  of  some 
kind,  that  the  employer  accepts  that  the  union  has  a legitimate  role  to  play  in  relation  to  him 
or  her.”''^ 

76.  The  AEEU,  in  its  evidence,  underlined  this  point  succinctly: 

“. . .the  right  to  join  a union  is  of  little  use  unless  union  recognition  is  guaranteed.”**® 

The  President  of  the  AEEU,  Bill  Jordan,  told  us  that  those  situations  where  employers  rejected  the 
wish  of  the  vast  majority  of  their  employees  to  be  represented  by  a union  created  the  sort  of  climate 
that  is  . . bad  for  Britain, . . . bad  for  industrial  relations  and . . . bad  for  competitiveness”.**’ 

77.  The  TUC  also  claimed  that  lack  of  recognition  enhanced  job  insecurity.  Their  written 
evidence  cited  the  third  Workplace  Industrial  Relations  Survey  which  showed  that  in  1990  non- 
imion  Ktablishments  dismissed  two  and  a half  times  as  many  workers  per  thousand  as  those  where 
unions  were  recognised.*** 

78.  The  TUC  told  us  that  ideally  they  would  wish  to  see  a right  to  representation  take  the  form 
of  a right  to  trade  union  recognition  but  that  another  model  would  be  a right  to  employee 
representation  through  elections  to  works  or  company  councils,  which  in  practice  would  offer  a 
role  to  unions.**®  All  the  TUC  affiliated  unions  that  submitted  evidence  to  us  and  the  Federation 
of  Managerial  Professional  and  General  Associations  broadly  shared  this  view.  The  Federation’s 
Executive  Director,  Mr  Wilfred  Aspinall,  said: 

“. . . we  consider  the  time  is  right  for  the  Government  to  review  its  own  policy  towards 
representation  and  recognition  of  trade  unions,  that.. .is  a move  which  we  believe  would  be 
helpful  to  industrial  relations.”*^ 

79.  Organisations  representing  employers  or  personnel  managers  disagreed  strongly.  All 
favoured  the  continuation  of  entirely  voluntary  procedures— this  means  that  an  employer  has  the 
ability  to  refuse  recognition  despite  the  wishes  of  the  workforce.  Falling  union  membership,  the 
decline  in  collective  bargaining,  a shift  toward  more  “team  based”  working  and  an  ever  greater 
emphasis  on  relations  between  employers  and  individual  employees — as  illustrated  by  many  of  the 
individual  companies  that  submitted  evidence  to  us— has  meant  that  traditional  modes  of 
industrial  relations  have  in  many  cases  broken  down.  It  would,  we  constantly  heard,  therefore  be 
misguided  to  impose  rigid  recognition  procedures  by  law*^*. 
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80.  The  CBI  pointed  to  the  role  of  ACAS  in  recognition  disputes,  which  account  for  a quarter 
of  all  cases  referred  to  it.  According  to  the  CBI,  recognition  results  in  about  a quarter  of  the  cases 
involved.  The  CBI  said; 

“This  (approach)  is  much  more  acceptable  and  in  keeping  with  the  voluntary  traditions  of 
collective  bargaining  in  Britain  than  processes  which  attempt  to  force  recognition  against  the 
wish  of  one  of  the  parties'^^.” 

Howard  Davies,  of  the  CBI,  reinforced  this  view; 

“As  to  the  right  to  recognition,  our  system  has  always  been  based  on  a set  of 
rather  than  rights.  We  would  be  most  unhappy  with  the  notion  of  a right  to  recognition.  We 
think  that  it  would  entail  a fundamental  change,  if  it  did  not  unbalance  the  system  completely, 
in  employment  law.  It  would  be  based  on  a system  of  rights,  which  is  the  case  elsewhere,  but 
I think  that  there  would  also  need  to  be  concomitant  rights  for  employers.  Our  experience  of 
rights  of  recogmtion  in  the  late  seventies  was  not  a happy  one,  nor  was  the  experience  of  ACAS 
who  were  required  to  police  it.  We  understand  that  they  were  not  at  all  happy  with  that  role. 
We  are  not  satisfied  that  any  proposition  has  yet  been  advanced  which  deals  with  the  many 
practical  problems  of  the  right  to  recognition  in  our  system’^.” 

81.  The  CBI  also  maintained  that  employer  attitudes  to  recognition  would  increasingly  be 
influenced  by  the  degree  to  which  unions  placed  more  emphasis  on  providing  services  to  their 
members: 

“This  implies  offering  not  only  a range  of  relevant  services  on  a common  basis,  using  the 
purchasing  power  of  a large  organisation,  but  also  advice  and  support  facilities  for  individuals 
seeking  to  invoke  their  legal  rights.  It  points  to  more  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  individual 
rather  than  collective  representation,  which  may  lead  to  corresponding  changes  in  the  scope 
of  recognition*^^.” 

82.  The  Institute  of  Personnel  Management  also  expressed  a clear  preference  for  the  voluntary 
approach  in  the  belief  that  there  was  little  to  be  gained  from  compulsion.  However,  the  IPM— in 
line  with  some  employers  who  appeared  before  us — highlighted  the  advantages  in  many  instances 
of  union  recognition  and  also  suggested  that  employers  should  acknowledge  the  rights  that 
employees  have  to  be  represented  at  an  individusd  level  and,  if  sufficient  support  exists,  at  a 
collective  level: 

“When  sufficient  numbers  of  employees  specifically  seek  recognition  there  is  a practical  a 
priori  reason  for  responding  positively  to  such  a request.  When  employers  refuse  to  recognise 
trade  unions,  this  negative  message  contrasts  with  the  assurances  which  caring  employers 
make  about  the  extent  to  which  the  interests  of  employees  are  taken  into  account*^.” 

And  further; 

“Some  individual  managers  may  take  ‘in  principle’  stands  against  the  recognition  of  trade 
unions,  but  this  position  has  never  been  supported  by  the  Institute*^®.” 

83.  The  EPM’s  Director  General,  Mr  Geoffrey  Armstrong,  stressed  that  most  employers  took  a 
considered  approach  to  recogmtion  and  that  there  were  potential  risks  in  not  doing  so: 

“Our  experience  is  very  much  that  where  a significant  proportion  of  employees . . . want  to 
have  a union  bargain  on  their  behalf,  there  are  not  many  cases  where  that  is  refused*^’.” 

He  added  that  where  more  than  half  of  the  workers  chose  to  be  represented  by  a union  it  was  likely 
that  they  would  be  demotivated  if  the  employer  rejected  recognition.*^* 

84.  We  considered  very  carefully  the  question  of  recognition.  This  was  the  most  difficult  area  on 
which  to  fin4  agreement.  We  attempted  to  balance  as  equitably  as  possible  the  conflicting  interests 
of  employers  and  workers.  Ultimately,  of  course,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  both  sides  to  reach  as 
harmonious  an  understanding  as  possible,  but  we  recogmse  that  this  will  not  always  be  achievable. 

85.  We  accept  that  the  trade  union  movement  considers  the  absence  of  a legal  right  to 
representation  to  be  a major  obstacle  to  the  development  of  “social  partnership”.  It  is  clear  that  the 
issue  of  union  recogmtion  (or  de-recognition)  remains  a highly  contentious  one.  The  Committee  is 
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aware  of  several  iastaaces  where  employers  have  opposed  recognition  regardless  of  the  aspirations 
of  their  employees’  union.  We  consider  such  employer  behaviour  to  run  counter  to  good  mdustrial 
relations. 


86  We  recognise  the  need  to  provide  a minimum  of  protection  for  workers.  Employees  and  trade 

unions  enjoyaseriesof  rights  and  inimiimtiesimder  UK  emplo^entprot^onl^atton.  Employees 

have  the  tight  to  protection  on  joining  a trade  union  (Trade  Umon  and  Lahnm  Relations 
(ConsoUdation)  Act  1992  sl37, 146, 152)  and  to  time  off  work  to  participate  m its  activities,  ptovidiiig 
the  union  is  recognised  (TULRCA  sl68),  without  fear  of  victiinisation.  Trade  unions  have  rights  to  he 
consulted  in  the  event  of  redundancy  (TULRCA  sl88)  or  transfers  and  to  information  for  the  purposes 
of  coUective  bargaining  (TULRCA  sl81).  Restricting  consultation  rights  on  redundancies  and 
transfers  to  recognised  unions  has  been  declared  in  breach  of  the  Directives  by  the  Europe^  Court. 
Trade  unions  are  immune  ffomprosecutionfordamageswhen  they  embark  on  lawful  industrial  action 


(TULRCA  s20). 

87  The  individual  rights  of  workers  are  governed  by  individual  contracts  of  employment  often 
negotiated  coUectively  and  by  individual  statutory  rights,  including  those  grafted  onto  the  contract 
of  employment.  The  position  is  further  complicated  by  European  legislation  mcluding  some  recent 
decisions  by  the  European  Court  which  may  lead  to  new  remedies  m addition  to  those  already  on 
the  statute  book.  The  complexity  of  this  overlapping  structure  leads  to  difficulties  for  employers 
and  employees:  employers  complain  of  overregulation,  employees  do  not  fully  understand  their 
rights  and  obligations. 

We  believe  that  Government  should  consider  reducing  this  uncertainty  by  codifying  the  individual 
rights  of  workers  and  expressly  incorporating  this  code  into  the  contract  of  employment.  In 
simplifying  the  web  of  rights,  it  would  also  be  possible  to  extend  rights  of  consultation  from 
recognised  trade  unions  to  mdividual  workers  on  a collective  basis  where  these  workers  are  not 
unionised.  We  will  look  again  at  this  issue  and  the  Code  of  Practice  and  take  evidence  from  both 
sides  of  industry  and  the  persoimel  and  legal  professions. 


D.  Unions  IN  THE  Future 
I.  General 

88.  Trade  unions  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  going  through  a period  of  profound  change. 
Trends  in  membership  levels  indicate  that  changes  in  the  economic  climate  in  the  workplace  and  m 
trade  union  law  have  had  a profound  effect.  We  examined  some  of  the  changes  that  are  taking  place 
within  unions  and  which  act  as  an  indication  of  the  way  unions  are  developing  in  this  country. 


II.  Growth  of  large  unions 

89.  Alongside  loss  of  members,  there  has  been  a growing  movement  among  unions  to  ^ek 
partners  for  mergers  into  new,  large  “super-unions”.  According  to  the  TUC  there  were  182  unions 
affiliated  in  1962,  but  this  had  fallen  to  about  70  in  1992*2’.  We  have  already  noted  that  at  the  end 
of  1 993 , the  numljer  of  affiliated  unions  was  69  (see  para  1 2) . This  change  results  mainly  from  i^on 
mergers,  to  the  fading  away  of  smaller  and  mai^y  craft  unions  and  to  the  growth  of  major  unions. 

i.  The  view  in  favour  of  mergers 

90.  The  main  reason  given  for  mergers  was  to  provide  better  services,  more  economically.  The 
GMB  told  us  that: 

“The  Sectional  structure  . . . allows  the  union  to  combine  specialism  with  size  so  that  we 
remain  close  to  our  members  whilst  benefiting  from  economies  of  scale”*^®. 

UNISON  said  of  its  own  formation  by  mergers: 

“The  new  union  will  be  able  to  eliminate  duplicate  of  effort  and  better  focus  its  activities  on 
behalf  of  its  unified  membership.  This  is  especially  important  for  members  in  smaller  services 
or  groups;  they  can  be  better  organised  and  provided  with  improved  services”*^!. 
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The  EEF  was  of  the  opinion  that: 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  smaller  craft  unions  within  the  engineering  industry  would  have 
survived  otherwise  . . 

9 1.  Bill  Morris  of  the  TGWU  thought  that  a merger  would  change  the  “bargaining  agenda”  of 
a new  union,  replacmg  an  approach  which  might  have  “evolved  over  the  years  without  any  genuine 
and  direct  relationship  to  the  members” In  other  words,  a change  can  be  a useful  opportunity 
to  re-think  and  re-launch  a union’s  aims  and  polici^. 

92.  The  benefit  of  merger  into  larger  unions  is  not  just  about  more  strength  to  win  better  pay  and 
conditions.  The  Equal  Opportunities  Commission  saw  possibilities  for  promoting  more  equality  of 
opportunity: 

“If  trade  union  mergers  help  to  put  union  finances  on  a sounder  basis,  and  if  negotiating 
priorities  axe  to  secure  a narrowing  of  differentials  between  members  and  greater 
harmonisation  of  terms  and  conditions  of  employment,  then  the  potential  to  reduce  sex 
discrimination  is  significant”'^. 

The  attitude  of  the  Commission  for  Racial  Equality  was  similarly  positive: 

.experience  in  the  Civil  Service  suggests  that  the  role  of  trade  unions  in  promoting  race- 
related  equal  opportunity  measures  increased  after  the  merger  of  the  Society  of  Civil  and 
Public  Servants  (SCPS)  and  the  Civil  Service  Union  (CSU),  now  NUCPS”'”^ 

93.  The  view  from  the  employers’  side  was  often  very  much  in  favour  of  larger  unions.  Mr 

Simpson,  Chairman  of  Rover,  thought  “utopia  would  be  to  have  a single  union”'^*.  He  thought 
that  the  merger  process  would  result  “...  through  time,  to  a very,  very  much  more  efficient 
relationship  with  our  trade  unions  In  fact,  having  organised  a ‘single  table’  negotiating 

structure.  Rover  has  gone  halfway  to  achieving  that'^*. 

Wandsworth  Cotmcil  highlighted  a concern  over  the  wasted  effort  on  staff  and  union  sides 
“because  of  the  myriad  of  unions  or  associations  within  certain  professions”'^®.  Nestl6  thought 
that:  “The  continuing  mergers  of  Trade  Unions  into  fewer  super  unions  will  tend  to  facilitate  the 
breaking-down  of  traditional  demarcation  barriers  between  employee  groups . . . and  we  see  this  as 
both  desirable  and  appropriate  to  the  future  nature  of  manufacturing  operations”''*®. 

ii.  The  view  against  mergers 

94.  Not  all  the  views  relating  to  mergers  were  positive,  however.  The  main  fear  expressed  by 
several  witnesses,  some  representing  unions  and  some  employers,  was  that  there  was  a possibility 
that  large  unions  could  become  “monolithic”'^'.  One  union,  the  CPSA,  which  had  considered  but 
rejected  a merger,  said:  “The  enduring  advantage  of  the  smaller  specialised  unions  is  that  they  are 
able  to  offer  a distinctive  sense  of  identity... The  CBIalso  noted  that“...  some  employers  do 
see  a potential  conflict  between  the  growth  of  large  general  unions  and  the  continuing  need  for  them 
to  get  closer  to  their  members  at  the  workplace.”'^^ 

95.  This  concern  was  mirrored  by  evidence  from  ETUC  which  referred  to  the  Europe-wide 
phenomenon  of  several  smaller  and  more  professionally  oriented  unions  merging  into  one  larger 
one.  It  agreed  that  mergers  made  it  “ . . . harder  for  members  with  a specific  professional  background 
to  identify  with  or  to  be  involved  in  the  new  larger  union.”'^ 

96.  On  the  other  hand  John  Edmonds,  General  Secretary  of  the  GMB,  emphasised  the  ability  of 
only  larger  unions  to  provide  a national  service  involving  specialist  skills.  Amalgamated  unions  “ . . . 
operate  as  a cluster  of  unions,  rather  than  one  great  monolith.”'^^.  In  other  words,  a federal 
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approach,  with  large  unions  separated  into  distinct  specialist  departments  related  to  particular 
groups  of  members,  can  ensure  that  the  professional  link  with  particular  occupations  is  maintained. 

97.  Some  witnesses  representing  employers  expressed  their  anxiety  at  the  perceived  danger  of 
unions  becoming  too  large  and  too  remote  from  their  members.  For  example,  Peter  Wickens, 
Director  of  Personnel,  Nissan  Motor  Manufacturing  (UK)  Limited,  said  that  it  is  “. . . ironic  that 
at  a time  when  companies  are  actively  devolving  responsibility  and  decentralising,  trade  unions 
seem  to  be  becoming  more  monolithic.  To  counter  this,  unions  must  regard  the  enterprise  as  their 
basic  building  block . . 

98.  Witnesses  also  expressed  concern  that  small  associations  were  effectively  being  taken  over 
and  would  lose  their  independence.  The  Federation  of  Managerial,  Professional  and  General 
Associations  is  a group  of  associations  apart  from  the  TUC.  It  said  that  some  of  its  members  had 
for  long  been  the  target  for  some  TUC  unions  and  that: 

“. . . sadly  some  smaller  Associations  have  been  overcome  by  financial  problems  and  forced 
to  find  homes  under  the  umbrella  of  these  unions.  This  has  resulted  in  loss  of  independence, 
losing  the  right  to  choose  their  own  officials,  inability  to  maintain  their  individual  identity  as 
representing  managers  and  professionals  and  in  most  cases  by  a loss  in  membership”.^'^’ 
Some  members  of  the  Committee  shared  his  concern  that  individuals  might  be  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  choice  and  competition. 


iii.  Conclusion 

99.  The  Commissioner  for  the  Rights  of  Trade  Unions  said  that  the  Commission  had  “no 
evidence  to  suggest  that  the  size  of  a union,  or  the  fact  that  unions  have  merged,  has  any  impact 
upon  the  level  of  problems  which  may  arise  within  a union” 

100.  We  note  the  favourable  reaction  from  employers  and  some  unions  to  the  possibilities  which 
union  mergers  can  create.  Nonetheless,  Professor  David  Metcalf  of  the  London  School  of 
Economics  has  pointed  out  that  mergers  are  unlikely  to  increase  total  union  membership.’^® 

101.  Mergers  are  no  substitute  for  gaining  new  members,  but  they  can  serve  the  interests  of  the 
membership  well  by  providing  better  qnality  service  more  economically,  as  advantage  is  taken  of 
economies  of  scale.  More  important:  they  also  fit  the  new  partnership  approach  between  managers  and 
unions.  Provided  that  they  are  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  their  membeis  closely,  they  are  a popular 
development  with  most  workers  and  employers. 


in.  Extra  services  for  union  members 

102.  In  the  current  environment,  trade  unions  will  have  to  concentrate  on  services  to  working 
people  if  their  membership  is  to  be  sustained.  Many  unions  have  chosen  to  use  their  membership 
potential  for  a bulk  purchase  of  goods  or  services  to  provide  an  extensive  range  of  individual,  non- 
work related  services  and  offer  members  competitive  deals  on  holidays,  car  insurance  and  shopping 
discounts.  Despite  the  success  of  some  of  these  ventures,  however,  on  the  basis  of  their  knowledge 
of  their  members’  expectations,  unions  generally  put  little  faith  in  the  ability  of  extra  services  by 
themselves  to  attract  new  members  or  retain  existing  ones.  The  TUC  told  us: 

“Whilst  take-up  of  these  services  had  been  encouraging,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  provision 
of  individual  benefits  will  increase  at  the  expense  of  unions’  collective  role.”’^® 

103.  There  is  a strong  view,  expressed  by  a TUC  youth  representative,  that  unions  “have 
objectives  which  have  not  really  changed  much  over  the  past  125  years’’’^’.  This  attitude  was 
repeatedly  supported  in  much  of  the  evidence  from  unions.  The  TGWU  was  a prime  example  in  the 
way  in  wWch  it  summed  up  its  role: 
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“(1)  Negotiation  of  employees’  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  tiirough  collective 
baigaining. 

(2)  Representation  of  employees  and  groups  of  employees  with  employers,  in  the  legal 
process  and  with  other  institutions. 

(3)  The  provision  of  individual  benefits  to  members. 

(4)  Campaigning  for  improvements  to  the  legislation  covering  employment  rights  and 
other  areas  which  affect  trade  union  members.”*^^ 

104.  Although  individual  benefits  for  members  are  included,  we  note  that  they  are  securely  in 
third  place  in  the  above  list.  We  felt  that  in  situations  where  membership  levels  were  falling  fairly 
swiftly  perhaps  more  should  be  being  done  by  unions  to  enhance  the  tenefits  to  their  members. 
We  examined  the  scope  of  individual  benefits,  apart  from  those  based  on  collective  bargaining  and 
representation,  to  attract  (or  keep)  members. 

105.  Many  unions  have  extensive  benefit  provision  and  this  has  been  a traditional,  if  secondary, 
part  of  union  activity.  The  GMB  and  TGWU  emphasised  the  advantage  of  legal  services. 
UNISON,  while  firmly  adhering  to  the  line  that  the  . . primary  purpose  of  trade  unions  is  to 
maititain  and  promote  collective  bargaining  with  employers  over  terms  and  conditions,  and 
through  representation  and  organisation  to  protect  the  rights  of  individual  members  at  the 
workplace”'^^  did  set  out  a comprehensive  list  of  extra  benefits  which,  it  claimed,  “can  more  than 
compensate  for  the  cost  of  subscriptions”'^.  These  include  education  and  training,  health  and 
safety  protection,  information  via  various  publications,  legal  assistance,  insurance,  mortgages, 
travel  and  hotels,  welfare  and  financial  benefits'^^. 

106.  The  question  raised  by  the  sometimes  extensive  benefits  available  to  members  of  unions  is 
whether  these  benefits  might  replace  collective  bargaining  as  the  primary  pur^se  of  the  unions,  so 
that  they  become  (as  some  US  unions  have  done)  chiefly  “friendly  societies”.  At  present,  the 
attitude  of  the  TUC  affiliated  unions  is  very  much  that  services  to  members  are  an  extra,  but  minor, 
task  performed  by  them'^®.  TGWU  believed  that  concentrating  on  individual  benefits  at  the 
expense  of  collective  representation  would  not  enhance  its  success  in  retaining  members,  but  might 
have  the  opposite  effect'®''. 

107.  In  view  of  John  Monks’  statement  that  union  sponsored  opinion  polls  showed  that  many 
members  joined  unions  because  of  the  right  to  legal  advice’®*,  we  were  disappointed  that  most  TUC 
unions  are  not  readier  to  place  more  weight  on  the  power  of  extra  services  to  attract  new  members 
or  retain  existing  ones.  Although  the  evidence  from  ETUC,  quoting  a recent  British  survey, 
supported  the  unions’  view  to  some  extent  about  why  people  from  unions  pul  non-work  related 
services  as  a more  than  marginal  influence  on  joining’®®  we  suspiect  that  this  is  at  least  partly  because 
of  the  lack  of  promotion  of  many  of  the  possible  additional  “friendly  society”  type  of  benefits. 

108.  The  RCN  and  BMA  which  provide  professional  services  and  which  also  have  an  immensely 
strong  commitment  to  training  provided  an  interesting  contrast.  Admittedly,  these  umons  have 
special  traditions  which  make  too  direct  acomparison  with  the  largely  manufacturing  based  unions 
affiliated  to  the  TUC  dangerous.  Nonetheless,  the  role  of  the  extra  services  in  both  these  unions  was 
strong  and  did  not  prejudice  their  representational  role. 

The  Association  of  University  Teachers  told  us  that  they  recogmse: 

“ . . . that  trade  unions  have  in  the  past  sometimes  been  perceived  to  concentrate  their  efforts 
too  narrowly  on  issues  of  pay  and  conditions.  This  has  given  them  less  of  a voice  in  what  might 
be  termed  ‘professional’  matters;  training  standards  and  a more  general  contribution  to  the 
quality  and  value  (to  the  economy)  of  their  members’  working  lives’®®.” 

109.  The  Institute  of  Directors  thought  that  a more  positive  service  provision  would  allow 
unions  to  extend  their  role  in  helping  members  who  were  negotiating  personal  employment 
contracts  and  that  the  avaUability  of  legal  and,  crucially,  information  services  would  create  major 
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ways  of  advancing  the  interests  of  their  members'®'.  New  departures  such  as  this  would  enable 
unions  more  effectively  to  “seU”  themselves  to  potential  future  members. 

110  We  believe  that  the  nnions  of  tomorrow  will  only  extend  or  even  maintain  their  membership  if 
there  are  clear  and  identiflahle  reasons  for  ordinary  workers  to  pay  their  dues.  Whatever  the  future 
holds  for  coUective  bargaining,  onions  most  attract  new  members  and  keep  their  present  ones.  In 
practice,  this  means  using  extra  benefits  to  give  demonstrable  value  for  members’  money. 

IV.  Training 

111  Training  OUT  workforce  is  vital.  Two  aspects  of  muons’  role  are  relevant.  The  first:  union 
pressure  on  employers  to  encourage  them  to  provide  better  tt^g.  Second:  the  work  done  by 
unions  themselves  to  train  their  members,  whether  as  union  officials  or  as  part  of  their  development 
at  work. 

i.  Negotiating  training 

1 12  Trade  union  interest  in  training  in  recent  years  has  grown,  as  unions  have  discovered  that 
this  issue  is  extremely  important  to  their  members,  because  of  its  impact  on  career  progression  and 
promotion.  A survey  conducted  last  year  by  the  GMB  union  found  that  training  opportunities 
rated  higher  than  pay  in  terms  of  what  members  deemed  important  in  a job  . Other  evidence  also 
suggests  that  during  a period  in  which  the  scope  for  negotiations  has  been  narrowed,  both 
employers  and  government  have  been  willing  to  involve  unions  in  strategies  to  improve  the  skills 
base. 

1 13.  At  a national  level,  and  largely  through  the  TUC,  unions  have  played  an  important  role  in 
the  development  of  National  Vocational  Qualifications  (NVQs)  and  the  Investors  in  People 
initiative  and  they  have  assisted  the  national  Training  Taskforce  in  the  promotion  of  national 
targets; 

“The  TUC  has  supported  the  National  Education  and  Training  Targets  since  their 
inception  and  was  one  of  the  first  organisations  to  draw  up  an  action  plan  to  achieve  the 
Targets.”^^^ 

114.  At  the  same  time  the  unions  have  also  embarked  on  an  important  initiative  to  build  up  links 
with  the  local  TECs.  For  example,  a partnership  was  established  between  the  South  "niames  TEC 
and  the  TUC,  aimed  at  improving  the  quality  and  quantity  of  training  opportunities  to  loc^ 
people. The  TUC  reported  that  other  TECs  have  now  responded  positively  to  the  partnership 
initiative; 

“The  success  of  the  partnership  can  be  measured  in  the  fact  that  five  other  TECs  have 
already  entered  into  gimilar  partnerships  with  local  unions  and  many  more  are  working  with 
unions  on  NVQs,  Investors  in  People  and  equal  opportunities  and  special  needs  strategies.” 

115.  The  growth  in  union  activity  supporting  training  may  partly  explain  why  expenditure  on 
training  by  British  employee  was  maintained  during  the  recession,  which  is  a development  that  the 
CBI  suggest  is  without  precedent: 

“There  is  strong  evidence  that  employers’  attention  has  been  increasingly  fo<msed  on 
training.  It  is  estimated  that  employers  are  now  spending  £20  billion  a year  on  training.”^ 
The  CBI  emphasised  the  role  of  union  co-operation  if  the  skills  revolution  is  to  be  successful  and 
indicated  its  support  for  the  increased  involvement  of  trade  unions  in  the  local  provision  of  training 
opportunities: 

“In  the  CBI  Report  ‘Making  Labour  Markets  Work’ ...  we  recommend  that  the  case  shoifid 
be  examined  for  at  least  one  TEC/LEC  board  member  to  be  drawn  from  a trade  union.” 

1 16.  Individual  unions  have  also  beeen  active  in  training  initiatives.  The  Institute  of  Personnel 
Management  informed  us  that  generally  trade  unions  had  assisted  in  the  process  of  change  by 
developing  training  provision  for  their  own  members,  and  had  also  encouraged  the  extension  of 
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individu^  skiUs  and  the  take-up  of  vocaUonal  training.'®  The  enqniiy  nneovered  numerous 
^toral-torf  ex^ples  of  indus^  level  and  plant  level  eo-operation  on  training  initiatives.  The 
Chemical  Industnes  Association  (CIA)  told  us:  * 

“Since  the  aboUtion  of  the  CAPITB  in  1982  and  the  formation  of  the  Chemieai  Industry 
Trammg  Orgam^tion  within  the  CIA  in  1983  the  links  with  the  Trade  Unions  have  become 
even  stronger.  The  most  notable  area  of  common  interest  has  been  the  develooment  of 
occupational  standards  of  competence  by  the  ITO . . . 


1 17.  The  GMB  described  the  model  training  agreement  that  it  encouraros  its  representatives  to 
press  for  with  employers, whilst  the  MSF  pointed  to  the  success  of  the  EDAP  (Employee 
Development  and  Assistance  Programme)  negotiated  at  Ford’s.  Under  the  programme  Ford 
provide  facilities  and  funding  for  employees  to  pursue  educational  courses  unrelated  to  work- 
such  as  languages  or  basic  computing— and  the  company  arranges  courses  to  suit  shift  timetables 
MSF  said  that  the  scheme  was: 

“...an  excellent  example  of  an  initiative  developed  jointly  by  Ford  Management  and  the 
trade  unions . . . 

118.  Not  all  employers  have  reacted  positively  to  this  sort  of  union  pressure.  In  the  printing 
industry  the  Committee  heard  that  the  training  initiative  pursued  by  the  union  was  frustrated  by 
the  lack  of  employer  investment.  Tony  Dubbins,  General  Secretary  of  the  GPMU,  informed  us: 

“ — in  relation  to  skills  training  in  our  own  industry  the  union  actually  initiated  a National 
Skills  Training  Centre,  only  to  find  that  after  it  had  persuaded  many  machinery  manufacturers 
to  contribute,  free  of  charge,  in  hi-tec  machinery,  to  the  Centre  we  could  not  get  the  financial 
support  from  the  employers.”*^^ 

119.  Our  findings  in  relation  to  joint  training  initiatives  reflect  the  academic  work.  In  his 
submission  to  the  Committee,  David  Metcalf  of  the  LSE  indicated  that  his  research  had  shown  that 
a greater  accumulation  of  human  capital  occurs  in  the  unionised  work  environment.’^ 


ii.  Trammg  for  members 

120.  Evidence  also  stressed  the  important  function  that  trade  unions  can  perform  in  training 
their  own  members,  both  in  relation  to  union  duties  which  members  might  be  expected  to  perform, 
such  as  (1)  negotiation  skills  and  health  and  safety  inspections  and  (2)  training  related  to  the 
industry  or  profession.  The  Scottish  TUC,  for  example,  told  us  of  the  detailed  health  and  safety 
training  available  for  safety  representatives  working  off-shore: 

“The  STUC  has  organised  training  in  all  aspects  of  health  and  safety  off-shore,  from  basic 
health  and  safety  law  through  accident  reporting  procedures  to  electronic  communication  for 
off-shore  workers  and  fast  access  to  electronically  stored  databases.”*’^ 

121.  The  professional  education  and  training  opportunities  which  some  unions  provide  for 
members  were  similarly  impressive.  UNISON' reported  that  some  4,000  students  per  year  study 
professional  qualifications  through  the  union, whilst  MSF  has  recently  concluded  an  agreement 
with  the  Open  University  Business  School  which  gives  members  an  18  per  cent  dscount  on 
certificate,  diploma  and  MBA  courses.’'^^  The  Committee  heard  from  the  RCN  how  employers 
widely  welcome  some  kdtiatives  which  are  used  by  many  members  even  though  they  often  pay  for 
the  training  themselves.’"^’  Finally,  unions  through  the  TUC  structure  also  run  vocational  training 
opportunities  for  the  unemploy^.”* 

122.  The  trade  union  role  in  the  promotion,  negotiation  and  provision  of  training  opportunities 
for  members  is  one  area  of  activity  where  their  contribution  is  set  to  expand.  The  role  trade  unions 
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are  playing  is  popular  with  both  employers  and  members"”  and  can  be  further  developed  to  the 
advantage  of  all-and  of  the  national  economy.  The  Government  should  encourage  active 
participation  in  this  area. 

123  The  Committee  welcomes  onions’  increased  involvement  in  training  and  the  effective 
nromotion  of  the  importance  of  training  poUcies  amongst  onion  memhersMp  and  employers.  We 
recommend  that  the  Government  shonld  invite  onions  to  contrihnte  to  the  design  and  implementation 


The  Committee  also  welcomes  the  valuable  contribution  that  the  trade  nnions  have  made  and  are 
making  nationally  to  the  promotion  of  the  National  Education  and  Ih^g  Targets  and  other 
initiatives  We  recognise  that  an  extended  partnership  between  trade  unions  and  TECs  would  be 
mutnaBy  beueflcial.  We  recommend  that  the  Employment  Department  promotes  such  a partnership  at 
local  level  and  considers  the  appointment  of  employees’  representatives  to  each  TEC  Board,  including 
Trade  Union  appointees. 


V.  Political  activity 

1 24  Some  imioiis  have  always  been  politically  active.  This  has  taken  the  form  of  direct  support 
for  poUtical  parlies  (usuaUy  the  Labour  Party)  and  the  pursuit  of  particular  poUoy  objectives. 
Indeed  the  Labour  Party  grew  out  of  trade  union  determination  to  ensure  the  direct  representation 
of  working  people  in  Parliament  following  a series  of  hostile  legislative  changes  and  judicial 
decisions  which  threatened  the  existence  and  proper  functioning  of  trade  unions,  notably  the  Taff 
Vale  judgment  of  1901.  We  looked  at  the  extent  to  which  unions  played  a political  role  and  what 
effect  this  had  on  their  members.  There  were  three  main  areas  of  activity:  first,  directly  political 
promotion  of  the  unions’  interests  (for  example  by  lobbying);  second,  the  support  of  equal 
opportunities;  and,  third,  the  development  of  union  influence  in  Europe. 

i.  Direct  political  activity 

125.  Direct  poUtical  activity  falls  into  distinct  spheres:  the  party-political  activities  of.trade 
unions  and  the  much  wider  range  of  poUtical  activities  which  tinions  undertake  to  ensure  the  views 
of  employees  are  adequately  represented  within  the  poUtical  process.  The  formal  poUtical  U^  with 
the  Labour  Party  has  been  the  focus  of  media  scrutiny.  The  majority  of  unions  are  not  affiUated  to 
the  Labour  Party  (for  a Ust  of  those  which  are:  see  Annex).  Indeed,  a number  have  no  poUtical  funds 
at  all  and  so  cannot  undertake  any  “poUtical”  activities  on  behalf  of  the  membership.  A legal 
requirement  in  the  Trade  Union  Act  1984  enforcing  a new  round  of  poUtical  fund  balloting  actually 
led  to  all  38  unions  which  previously  had  poUtical  funds  obtaining  positive  ballot  results  to  retain 
their  poUtical  funds  between  May  1985  and  March  1986  and  12  others  deciding  to  or  considering 
estabUshing  such  funds  for  the  first  time^®“.  A parliamentary  answer  in  1990  revealed  that  between 
January  1984  and  December  1989, 22  unions  estabUshed  new  poUtical  funds*®'.  John  Monks  of  the 
TUC  told  us: 

“Within  the  TUC  we  currently  have  69  unions,  30  of  which  are  affiUated  to  the  Labour 
Party,  39  are  not.  Fifty  of  the  unions  have  poUtical  funds.”*®^ 

126.  Although  fewer  than  half  the  unions  are  Labour  Party  affiUates  the  Committee  examined 
the  effect  of  the  high  profile  relationship  between  the  unions  and  the  Labour  party  upon 
membership  developments  and  on  the  role  of  unions  in  future.  In  promoting  the  close  connections 
between  unions  and  the  Labour  Party,  Garfield  Davies  of  USD  AW  stressed  the  wider  duties  of  a 
union  in  protecting  its  members: 

. . we  do  not  beUeve  that  we  should  surrender  our  representative  responsibiUty  on  behalf 
of  our  members  the  moment  they  clock  out  at  half  past  four  in  the  afternoon,  because  that 
evening  they  have  got  to  go  back  into  their  communities,  they  Uve  with  their  famihes  and  we 
are  concerned  about  their  education,  their  health  care,  ^eir  welfare,  their  pensions  and  the 
rest.”*®^ 

127.  John  Edmonds  of  the  GMB  outUned  the  practical  advantages  of  the  relationship  in  terms 
of  the  abiUty  of  the  unions  to  communicate  their  views  to  the  poUtical  decision  makers.  Mr 
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Edmonds  told  us  that  on  a trip  to  Japan  he  had  learned  that  unions  there  regretted  that  their 
communication  with  government  was  so  poor  and  that  they  ascribed  this  to  the  weakness  of  their 
political  links.**^ 

128.  Non-TUC  affiliates,  like  the  saw  the  formal  political  link  as  unattractive  to 

potential  members  because  they  either  felt  that  members  were  not  willing  to  take  a strong  political 
line  or  else  the  relationship  did  not  properly  reflect  the  current  political  climate. 

Mr  Aspinall  of  the  Federation  of  Managerial,  Professional  and  General  Associations  told  the 
Committee: 

“As  far  as  the  future  of  trade  unions  is  concerned,  I would  say  to  you  that  in  the  current 
climate ...  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  trade  unions  to  be  politically  affiliated.”**^ 

129.  Of  all  the  criticism  of  the  political  link  the  fiercest  came  from  the  CPSA  union  who 
contended  that  the  affiliation  of  a minority  of  unions  may  in  fact  damage  the  union  movement  as 
a whole: 

“At  a time  when  barely  five  out  of  every  ten  trade  unionists  in  this  country  vote  for  the 
Labour  Party,  British  trade  unions  must  surely  begin  to  accept  the  reality  of  a verdict  delivered 
four  times  by  the  British  people.  According  to  a recent  survey,  for  instance,  what  is  perceived 
to  be  the  blatant  support  of  trade  unions  in  general  for  one  political  party  is  cited  as  one  of  the 
biggest  deterrents  to  people  actually  joining  a trade  imion  in  the  first  place.  And  who  can  blame 
them?  How  many  of  us  who  might  vote  Labour  would  want  to  be  associated  with  an  overtly 
Conservative  organisation?”*®^ 

This  view  was  supported  by  the  views  of  the  Christian  union  federation,  CSC-ACV  from  Belgium, 
which  partly  attributed  Belgium’s  high  level  of  unionisation  upon  the  choice  available  to  Belgian 
workers  between  politically  aligned  socialist  unions  and  Christian  unions**®.  The  view  that  the 
choice  enabled  those  workers  who  were  not  keen  on  a political  role  for  trade  unions  to  retain 
membership  in  an  independent  body  instead  of  not  joining  a union  was  echoed  by  the  Centrale 
Generale  Des  Syndicats  Liberaux  De  Belgique*®^. 

1 30.  The  majority  of  non-affiliated  unions  took  the  view  that  unions  should  only  affiliate  if  their 
members  expressed  a willingness  to  do  so  and  many  employers  consider  that  activities  unrelated  to 
the  workplace  are  a matter  for  trade  unions  and  their  members*’®. 

131.  Union  political  activity  occurs  at  industry  or  plant  level  as  well  as  at  national  party  political 
level.  Local  political  activity  is  seen  by  unions  as  a part  of  their  duty  to  protect  their  members  more 
effectively.  Unions  often  seek  to  lobby  Parliament  on  issues  of  company  take-overs  and  job  losses; 
they  undertake  protest  demonstrations;  or  they  orchestrate  campaign.  The  MSF,  for  example, 
explained  that  part  of  its  political  activity  was  directly  related  to  the  indxistrial  and  employment 
needs  of  the  membership: 

“. . . for  example,  last  year  we  successfully  promoted  onto  the  statute  book  the  Offshore 
Safety  (Protection  Against  Victimisation)  Act  1992  which  directly  addressed  a matter  of  real 
concern  to  oxir  members  working  on  oil  and  gas  rigs  in  the  North  Sea.”*’* 

132.  The  involvement  of  BIFU  in  the  Health  and  Safety  Executive  Financial  Seivdces  Workmg 
Group  which  produced  guidance  on  the  important  issue  of  bank  and  building  society  raids  is  a 
further  example  of  focused  activity*’^.  And  the  change  of  leadership  within  the  TUC  has  resulted 
in  suggestions  that  there  may  be  a much  wider  spread  to  political  activity  in  an  attempt  to  extend 
trade  union  influence.  John  Monks  outlined  his  ideas  on  political  activity: 

“My  particular  view  . . . has  been  to  seek  to  develop  relationships  across  the  mainstream 
political  spectrum  and  not  least  with  the  Government  party.”*’^ 

133.  Despite  the  fact  that  much  political  activity  of  trade  unions  is  directed  at  improving  specific 
employment  conditions  under  which  their  members  work,  the  enquiry  did  find  an  example  of  an 
employer  who  was  critical  of  the  nature  of  the  political  activity  of  local  unions.  Councillor  lister — 
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the  Conservative  leader  of  Wandsworth  Council— expressed  his  concerns  following  the  findings  of 
a study  conducted  by  Wandsworth  Council: 

“We  did  a study  between  1985  and  1987 . . . and  we . . . analysed  the  contents  of  discussions 
of  various  NALGO  meetings  which  were  taking  place  in  the  Wandsworth  Town  Hall  and,  on 
analysis,  20  per  cent  of  the  matters  discussed  related  to  industrial  relations,  49  per  cent  related 
to  internal  union  matters  and  3 1 per  cent  dealt  with  other  matters  which  were  totally  unrelated 
to  Wandsworth — 

134.  The  evidence  on  both  the  formal  and  informal  political  activities  of  trade  unions  reflected 
distinct  viewpoints  concerning  the  best  way  in  which  unions  might  advance  the  political  concerns  of  the 
membei^hip  and  how  widely  defined  the  political  interests  of  union  members  could  be.  The  Committee 
welcomes  the  change  in  emphasis  on  political  activity  by  the  TUC.  It  recommends  that  tiie  Governmrat 
consult  the  TUC  about  matters  within  its  province.  The  Committee  recognises  that  the  views  of  onions 
are  likely  to  be  more  powerful  the  closer  they  are  allied  to  issues  directly  applicable  to  the  workplace. 
It  accepts  the  freedom  of  individual  unions  to  engage  in  political  activity  through  the  democratic 
decisions  of  their  members  but  not»  that  some  witnesses  considered  that  this  may  damage  prospects 
of  recruiting  new  members  and  the  influence  of  trade  unions. 

ii.  Equal  Opportunities 

135.  With  the  expansion  of  employment  in  part-time  service  jobs  there  has  been  a significant 
increase  in  the  number  of  women  entering  the  labour  market  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  composition 
of  some  trade  unions.  Overall,  the  European  Trade  Union  Congress  estimates  that  the  proportion 
of  women  workers  who  are  members  of  unions  has  doubled  in  Britain  since  1948  and  that  women 
now  make  up  roughly  40  per  cent  of  all  union  members^®^.  The  TUC  estimates  that  the  proportion 
of  working  women  who  are  in  unions  is  increasing  and  that  the  levels  of  membership  amongst 
female  workers  has  been  holding  steady  whilst  overall  levels  of  membership  have  been  falling^^®. 

136.  It  would  be  strange  if  such  a significant  shift  in  the  patterns  of  membership  were  not 
reflected  in  a change  in  emphasis  for  priorities  and  goals.  The  impact  and  success  of  these  policies, 
partly  due  to  the  significant  level  of  resources  allocated  to  equal  opportuniti^  policies  by  unions 
and  partly  due  to  a willingness  by  management  to  utilise  effectively  all  the  skills  in  their 
organisation,  may  explain  the  higher  numbers  and  proportions  of  women  in  unions.  The  Equal 
Opportunities  commission  told  the  Committee: 

“In  the  EOC’s  view,  the  role  of  effective  trade  union  organisation  of  low  paid  part-time 
workers  has  increased  rather  than  diminished  in  recent  years  due  to  the  growth  of  low  paid 
jobs  with  few  statutory  protections  against  unfair  dismissal  and  very  low  rates  of  pay.”^” 

137.  Trade  unions  have  sought  to  address  equality  issues  both  externally  and  internally.  Our 
enquiry  revealed  that  unions  under  the  leadership  of  the  TUC  had  tried  to  work  with  employers  to 
promote  equal  opportunities  policies  at  work  and  that  many  unions  had  been  successful  in  securing 
improved  maternity  benefits  and  career  break  opportunities.*’®  Bill  Morris,  General  Secretary  of 
the  TGWU  told  the  Committee  that  his  union  had  made  a particular  effort  to  address  the  problems 
of  part-time  workers: 

“We  have  spent  a lot  of  time  and  effort  repositioning  and  learning  new  skills  and  in 
representing  part-time  workers,  representing  workers  in  the  new  sectors  of  the  economy,  the 
so-called  sun  rise  sectors  and  we  are  now  beginning  to  see  the  benefits  in  that  respect.”*” 

138.  Most  of  the  unions  had  undertaken  some  policy  or  initiative  on  equality  but  we  note  in 
particular  the  success  of  the  RCN  in  securing  hospital  creche  facilities  and  its  work  in  lobbying  for 
flexible  working  opportunities,^**®  UNISON’s  commitment  to  work  for  equal  access  to  public 
services,^®*  USDAW’s  strategy  to  improve  its  representation  of  women  members,  which  has 
produced  real  gains,  such  as  effective  cancer  screening  provision  for  75  per  cent  of  its  women 
members;^®^  and  BIFU’s  network  of  sexual  harassment  counsellors.^®^  There  is  also  evidence  that 
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trade  unions  have  a positive  effect  on  narrowing  the  income  differential  between  men  and  women 
and  between  advantaged  and  disadvantaged  groups.^” 

139.  In  addition  to  the  promotion  of  equality  of  opportunity  with  employers,  some  unions  have 
also  undertaken  to  increase  the  representation  and  activity  of  women  members  within  the 
movement  so  that  the  union  is  in  a better  position  to  represent  their  views.  The  TUC  outlined  some 
of  the  steps  which  a member  of  unions  have  taken^*  and  these  included  a wide  variety  of  measures 
such  as  the  adoption  of  equal  opportunities  policies,  provision  of  childcare  for  meetings  and  special 
measures  to  encourage  women  to  participate  in  training.  In  addition,  some  unions  have  undertaken 
initiatives  to  encourage  the  representation  of  women.  Both  UNISOh^  and  the  Police 
Federation^®’  are  taking  steps  to  reserve  positions  on  the  union  executive  for  women  members. 
UNISON  explained  its  policy  of  “proportionality”: 

‘ ‘The  internal  decision  making  machinery  has  been  constructed  to  achieve  this,  for  example, 
through  the  principle  of  “proportionality”  under  which  women  must  be  represented  in 
proportions  to  their  numbers  by  the  year  2000.”“® 

Whilst  some  unions  have  been  relatively  successful  in  the  promotion  of  women’s  involvement, 
other  unions  from  the  managerial  and  professional  sector  found  that  the  time  involved  in  attending 
meetings  combined  with  household  responsibilities  deterred  women  from  joining  unions  or  taking 
an  active  role  as  members’®’. 

140.  The  evidence  suggests  that  the  pursuit  of  equality  issues  is  an  area  of  union  activity  which 
is  likely  to  grow  in  the  coming  years.  T^e  EOC  predicted: 

“The  ability  of  trade  unions  to  organise  workers,  predominantly  female,  in  the  service 
sector,  and  to  maintain  or  increase  trade  union  density  in  the  fragmenting  public  sector,  is  the 
key  to  their  influence  in  future  years.”’“ 

141.  Our  enquiry  also  focused  on  the  role  of  trade  unions  in  opposing  discrimination  and  in 
promoting  equity  for  other  disadvantaged  groups.  The  Commission  for  Racial  Equality  stressed 
the  role  of  unions  in  promoting  racial  equahty: 

“The  CRE’s  experience  is  that  unions  can  play  an  effective  role  m helping  to  develop  race- 
related  equal  opportunity  programmes  and  enabling  members  to  use  their  rights  under  the 
law.”’»i 

The  Committee  also  found  that  programmes  to  promote  the  opportunities  and  encourage  the 
representation  of  views  of  young  people  were  also  prevalent  within  the  unions  such  as  the  GMB 
oi^*’  UNISON’^’,  as  were  policies  and  procedures  to  promote  equality  for  the  disabled’*^^. 

142.  Many  unions  have  worked  hard  to  promote  equality  of  opportunity  for  women  and  for  ethnic 
minorities.  We  welcome  the  positive  response  that  many  of  the  initiatives  have  provoked,  as  onions 
seek  to  develop  the  talente  and  skills  of  all  their  members. 

143.  In  addition  to  the  pursuit  of  equal  opportunity  at  work,  the  Committee  welcomes  trade  nnion 
initiatives  to  ensure  that  they  continue  properly  to  represent  the  views  of  the  membership  taking  into 
account  the  changes  in  membership  competition.  A successful  union  is  one  which  can  speak  and 
negotiate  with  the  confidence  that  it  reflects  accurately  the  views  of  all  element  of  its  memb^^p. 


iii.  Europe  and  Public  Policy 

144.  The  Committee  considered  the  European  Dimension  of  public  policy  towards  trade  unions 
and  industrial  relations.  The  TUC  has  placed  considerable  emphasis  on  its  activities  in  Europe 
(notably,  through  the  ETUC,  on  the  European  Commission’s  Economic  and  Social  Committee) 
where  “social  partnership”  is  already  a weU  known  and  established  principle. 

“*  David  Metcalf,  p.  263,  British  Journal  Industrial  Relations,  June  1993  (not  published  with  this  Report) 
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145.  UNISON,  in  its  written  submission,  exemplified  the  current  approach  of  umons: 

“Unions  are  increasingly  looking  to  Europe  to  gain  support  for  improvements  for  their 

members.  Using  European  networks,  putting  cases  through  the  courts  and  comparing  the  UK 
with  the  rest  of  Europe,  are  becoming  increasingly  important.”2i5 

146.  The  CBI  pointed  out  that  since  the  UK  is  not  bound  by  the  Social  Protocol  (or  ‘Social 
Chapter’)  of  the  Maastricht  Treaty— which  according  to  the  CBI  evidence  does  not  . . sit  easily 
with  the  UK’s  industrial  relations  tradition  of  voluntarism,  non-binding  agreements  and  devolved 
authority”— the  protocol  was  of  little  direct  relevance  to  British  trade  unions^'^.  The  TUC  and 
several  of  the  unions  we  consulted,  however,  took  a different  view  as  to  the  direct  relevance  of 
Europe.  As  the  TUC  said: 

“A  legal  challenge  by  the  Commission  on  the  grounds  that  the  (UK)  opt-out  (from  the 
Social  Protocol)  is  itself  anti-competitive  (on  the  grounds  of  ‘social  dumping’)  and  cannot  be 
ruled  out.  In  sum,  therefore,  the  UK’s  opt-out  from  the  Social  Chapter  is  legally,  politically 
and  economically  untenable.  The  social  legislation  of  the  European  Union  will  continue  to 
shape  British  industrial  relations.”^*’ 

147.  According  to  the  TUC,  the  impact  of  Europe  could  also  be  indirect  since  the  Social  Chapter 
creates  the  possibility  of  trade  unions  and  employers’  organisations  at  European  level  reaching 
‘framework  agreements’  as  an  alternative  to  other  legal  instruments.  As  the  TUC  put  it: 

“If  standards  negotiated  as  part  of  a European  ‘framework  agreement’  are  higher  than  those 
generally  applicable  in  the  UK,  British  unions  will  of  course  seek  to  incorporate  these 
standards  into  our  collective  bargaining  agenda.”^'* 

148.  The  Committee  was  particularly  interested  in  the  possible  implications  of  a formal 
Directive— currently  under  discussion— from  the  European  Union  on  the  establishment  of 
European  company  councils  (or  European  Works  councils)  in  EU  multinationals.  The  IPM  told 
us  of  research  carried  out  on  its  behalf  by  the  University  of  Warwick  which  suggests  that  the  UK 
is  the  home  base  for  one  third  of  the  total  number  of  EU  based  companies  that  would  be  affected 
by  the  directive.  The  TUC  estimated  that  although  Britain  would  not  be  formally  covered  by  the 
directive,  350  companies  operating  in  the  UK  would  in  fact  be  affected  if  the  directive  is  passed 
under  the  Social  Protocol: 

“. . . All  of  these  companies  would  be  obliged  to  establish  information  and  consultation 
machinery  for  their  continental  operations,  and  the  TUC  expects  that  in  practice  most 
employers  will  include  their  UK  workers,  even  though  inclusion  would  not  be  obligatory 

149.  Much  of  course  will  depend  on  whether  and  in  what  form  the  directive  is  agreed.  Howard 
Davies  of  the  CBI  told  us  that  the  future  of  the  directive  was  unclear,  particularly  so  in  view  of 
doubts  on  the  part  of  employers  across  Europe: 

“The  current  position  is  that  all  European  employers’  groups  without  exception  are  wholly 
opposed  to  a rigid  directive  in  this  area.  UNICE,  of  which  we  (the  CBI)  are  members,  have  said 
that  they  would  be  prepared  to  consider  a Directive  about  ends,  not  means;  in  other  words,  a 
Directive  which  says  that  companies  should  consult  and  inform  their  workforces  about 
matters  of  importance  to  them  but  leaving  open  the  particular  structures  of  consultation  that 
operate  between  one  Member  State  and  another.  Point  one  is  that  this  argument  is  by  no 
means  over.”“® 

150.  Whatever  the  outcome  concerning  the  employment/works  council  Directive,  the  IPM 
expressed  reservations  to  us  about  the  efficacy  of  this  form  of  representation: 

“There  is  a dearth  of  evidence  that  organisation-wide  consultation  schemes  in  the  UK,  let 
alone  across  Europe,  have  added  much  to  economic  well  being  or  contributed  to  the  better 
management  of  organisations.  There  is,  in  the  UK,  in  contrast  to  much  of  the  rest  of  Western 
Europe,  no  over-riding  sense  that  such  consultative  or  regulatory  arrangements  can  have  part 
in  a wider  scheme  of  checks  and  balances  within  our  industrial  and  political  society.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  Institute  has  no  confidence  that  the  direct  effects  of  the  Directive  or  the 
indirect  effects  if  employers  decide  to  extend  Works  Council  arrangements  to  UK  parts  of 
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multinational  companies  will  do  much  to  help  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  ordinary  employees 

for  an  effective  say  in  the  running  of  the  organisation  for  which  they  work.”^‘ 

151.  Dnrii^  the  course  of  the  ^niry  many  issues  of  sobstance  arose  in  tiie  developmetit  of  EU  law 
such  as  employment  protection  ri^ts  for  part-timers,  comprasatory  awards  in  sex  discrimination 
cases  and  consultation  ri^ts  of  employees  involved  in  a business  transfer  and  redondancies.  The  future 
for  Britain’s  anions  may  be  strongly  linked  to  their  role  in  Europe  and  developing  in  European  pablic 
policy  and  social  legislation.  The  UK’s  attitude  to  such  legislation  will  be  crucial.  It  is  already  the 

of  coarse  that  £U  directives  have  significant  direct  effects  on  British  indnstrial  relations  as  was 
recently  confirmed  by  the  ECJ  decision  concerning  the  Business  Transfers  and  Collective 
Redundancies  Directive.  Time  will  tell  the  extent  to  which  the  [a-oposed  Directive  on  works  councils 
affects  UK  industrial  relations  practice. 

VI.  Union  partnership  with  management. 

152.  One  encoiiraging  role  for  unions  is  based  on  partnership  with  management.  At  present, 
many  unions  are  debating  serious  questions  about  ^eir  role  and  methods  of  work.  There  is 
widespread  recognition  among  management  and  unions  of  the  need  to  take  positive  steps  to  create 
new  working  methods  to  reflect  the  considerable  changes  in  the  UK  economy  which  have  taken 
place.  A concrete  example  of  the  scope  for  developing  new  practices  is  in  the  bargaining  methods 
adopted  by  management  and  unions;  in  particular,  in  the  question  of  whether  unions  opt  for  single 
union  status  or,  as  an  alternative,  “single  table”  bargaining. 

153.  A number  of  unions  representing  workers  in  one  industrial  unit  opt  for  a single  union 
agreement  so  that  one  union  has  an  exclusive  right  to  recognition.  From  the  employers’  point  of 
view,  this  is  very  efficient,  as  there  is  comparatively  little  time  lost  in  going  ^ough  separate 
democratic  processes  in  separate  unions.  Single  union  agreements  were  supported  by  anployers 
such  as  Sony^  and  Nissan^^  and  unions  like  the  AEEU  which  said: 

“Multi-unionism,  where  various  unions  represent  workers  whose  tasks  increasingly 
overlap,  is  industri^y  illogical  in  the  flexible  firm.”^^ 

154.  “Single  table  bargaining”  (which  is  more  frequently  adopted)  involves  negotiating 
structures  where  all  the  unions  bargain  simultaneously.  It  aims  to  simplify  bargaining  structures 
and  end  the  costly  and  time  consuming  practice  of  negotiating  separately  with  several  different 
unions. 

155.  There  was  considerable  support  for  singje  table  bargaining.  The  TUC  told  us: 

“. . . we  have  encouraged  single  table  bargaining  as  a general  concept  for  umons  across  the 
board  and  I note  with  interest  that  it  is  spreading  through . . . decentralised  areas  of  the  public 
sector  and  health  service  at  the  present  time.”^ 

The  AEEU  had  clearly  accepted  the  business  rationale  for  single  table  bargaining,  although  as  a 
second  best  to  a single  union  agreement: 

“If  a single  union  agreement  is  not  possible,  single  table  bargaining  is  the  next  best  thing.”“« 

156.  There  is  less  unanimity  among  unions  about  single  union  agreements,  however.  The  GMB 
explained: 

“GMB  policy  is  to  take  no  further  part  in  employer-led  ‘beauty  contests’ . . . experience  has 
led  us  to  conclude  that  the  right  of  the  workforce  to  choose  their  own  union  should  be 
respected  above  all  other  considerations.”^’ 

157.  We  understand  the  misgivings  in  some  circles  like  the  ones  expressed  by  GMB,  but  the 
rights  of  employees  to  choose  their  union  has  to  be  balanced  with  the  undoubted  advantages  of  a 
single  union  system.  Whatever  some  unions  may  prefe,  competitive  pressures  on  companies  in  the 
future  may  leave  little  scope  in  practice  for  negotiation  with  a variety  of  unions  who  may  represent 
differences  in  the  workforce  that  are  purely  historical.  Flexibility  and  single  union  agreements  form  a 
natural  combination  which  fit  weU  with  the  new  partnership  approach  in  modem  compames  although 
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it  shoold  always  be  for  union  members  to  choose  whether  to  opt  for  a single  union  arangement  or  a 
single  nnion  agreement. 

158  In  eo-operating  with  managerial  initiatives  aimed  at  cementing  the  relationship  between 
individual  and  firm,  unions  generally  took  the  view  that  since  workers  are  dependent  on  the 
company  the  union  has  a role  in  making  the  company  successful  and  ensuring  that  employees  were 
entifled  to  share  in  that  success.  We  approve  of  the  new  initiatives  mvolving  partnership  between 
employers  and  unions  and  regard  this  partnership  as  heing  crucial  for  the  future  of  muons  and  indeed 
of  industry. 

1 59  The  evidence  indicated  a number  of  areas  in  which  the  specific  contribution  of  the  unions 
related  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  competitiveness  and  profitabihty  of  the  company.  Rover 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  umons  in  commumcation. 

“The  trade  unions  ate  playing  a full  part  not  only  by  recognising  the  essential  merits  of  the 
new  arrangements  for  both  the  company  and  their  members  but  also  positively 
communicating  their  views  to  the  membership. 

HP  Foods  highlighted  the  union  role  in  effective  health  and  safety  provision: 

“Trade  union  health  and  safety  representatives  at  all  sites  make  an  important  contribution 
to  our  safety  record.”™ 

Iveco  Truck  pointed  to  the  importance  of  unions  ip  taming  high  levels  of  absence: 

“The  trade  unions  in  playing  their  part  in  its  development  (new  sick  pay  scheme)  recognised 
that  high  absence  levels  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  product.”™ 

160  Perhaps  the  most  important  contribution  that  trade  unions  make  in  these  circumstances  is 
directiy  in  terms  of  productivity.  David  Metcalf  in  his  article  “Can  unions  survive  in  the  private 
sector?”,  noted  that; 

. . the  acceleration  of  labour  productivity  growth  has . . . been  somewhat  faster  in  firms 
and  industries  where  union  density  is  higher  than  where  it  is  lower.”23J 
Professor  Brian  Towers  of  Strathclyde  University  in  his  evidence  to  the  Committee  concluded: 
“There  is  substantial  (evidence)  that  trade  unions  and  their  members  in  organisations 
materially  assist  financial  and  economic  goals  and  orgamsational  change,  especially  where 
effective  participative  and  consultative  processes  operate  alongside,  or  in  association  with,  the 
institutions  of  collective  bargaining.”^^^ 

1 61 . The  success  which  unions  have  had  in  developing  their  co-operative  role  is  illustrated  by  the 
way  in  which  union  density  within  unionised  firms  has  remained  broadly  constant.  And  John 
Monks  was  keen  to  point  out: 

“If  you  look  at  The  Times  list  of  the  top  50  most  profitable  companies  then  you  will  see  that 
47  of  them  are  unionised ...  the  vast  majority  of  heartland  British  companies  (are 
unionised). 

162.  The  committee  welcomes  the  recognition  among  the  major  trade  unions  that  the  interests  of 
their  members  are  closely  linked  to  the  performance  of  the  enterprise  and  the  resultant  co-operation 
with  employers’  human  resource  initiatives  to  increase  flexibility,  productivity  and  profit. 

163.  The  Committee  believes  that  co-operation  and  partnership  are  of  vital  importance  for  positive 
industrial  relations  in  Britain  and  welcomes  the  trade  union  movement’s  positive  approach  to  them 
noted  during  the  enquiry. 

164.  Summary  of  Concltisions 

Britain’s  trade  unions  face  a serious  challenge  arising  from  the  sharp  decline  in  the  level  of 
membership  and  in  the  extent  to  which  unions  can  still  exercise  their  traditional  core  function  of 
collective  bargaining.  Trade  unions  have  to  keep  pace  with  the  changing  pattern  of  bargaining  so  that 
they  can  advance  and  protect  the  interests  of  their  members.  The  Committee  was  pleased  to  note  the 
efforts  of  the  TUC  and  some  of  its  member  unions  to  reassess  and  extend  the  services  which  they 
provide  and  so  to  retain  and  increase  their  membership,  (paragraph  20) 


“•Ev.  p.  231 
“Ev.  p.  633 
»*Ev.  p.  639 

**‘Tra^  Unions  and  the  Economy  in  the  I990’s  p.  16,  Employment  Institute  1990 

“Ev.  p.  625 
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It  is  also  clear  that  the  trend  towards  a loww  proportion  of  nmoos’  manbm  hwng  employed  in  the 
priTate  sector  creates  a consid^able  dang^  of  the  anions  becoming  predominantly  ‘*paWc  sector 
only”  bodies.  We  feel  trade  anions  need  to  make  more  effort  to  adapt  to  the  needs  of  workers  in  the 
prirate  sector  and  to  explain  the  benefits  wfaidi  they  offo'  but  t^  requires  the  co-operation  of 
management  if  it  is  to  be  folly  effective,  (paragraph  21) 

Concerted  and  widespread  antipathy  to  unions  on  the  part  of  anployers  is  not  the  only  cause  of 
unions*  difficulties  in  recraiting  or  retaining  their  members.  There  is  a clear  need  for  trade  anions  to 
launch  more— and  more  effective— recruitment  campaigns  explaining  the  benefits  on  offer  in  a modem 
context.  Bat  the  attitudes  of  employers,  especially  to  recognition,  greatly  affects  die  success  of  sudi 
efforts,  (paragraph  32) 

The  new  flexibility  in  the  workforce  is  an  inevitable  develo{onent.  To  the  extent  that  this  creates 
new  opportonides  for  employment  we  welcome  it,  bat  we  note  that  anioos  have  not  been  soccessfol  in 
appeafing  to  this  new  workforce.  Unions  will  have  to  adopt  new  methods  to  attract  these  potential 
members  if  they  hope  to  retain  a broad  membership  and  if  they  do  so  ^ployers  should  co<iptf  ate  with 
them,  (paragraph  35) 

The  Committee  welcomes  the  positive  response  made  by  many  unions  to  the  new  nmnagerial 
initiadves  and  considers  that  a trade  union  role  and  Human  Resource  Managment  are  not  mutualty 
exclusive.  Managers  considering  the  introducdon  of  these  techniques  should  seek  where  posable  to 
negotiate  the  changes  with  employees  and  where  appropriate  with  their  nnions.  Many  anions  are— and 
all  should  generally  be— receptive  to  new  management  systems,  providing  that  a collective 
representational  role  for  employees  is  maintained  (paragraph  55). 

Over  the  period  since  the  first  legislation  in  the  “step  by  step”  process,  far  readme  and  complex 
restrictions  have  been  placed  on  trade  union  immunities.  We  accept  that  onions  do  not  want  to  see 
wholesale  repeal  of  most  of  the  industrial  relations  legislation  and  note  that  industry  believes  that  a 
period  of  stability  in  the  law  would  be  braeficial.  The  Committee  is  divided  as  to  whetbff  or  not  trade 
anions  will  continue  to  have  a key  role  within  British  industry  as  opposed  to  the  public  sector.  We 
accept  that  part  of  the  role  of  trade  unions  in  a democratic  society  is  the  right  to  take  direct  collective 
action  (paragraph  66). 

Employees  and  trade  anions  enjoy  a series  of  rights  and  immunities  under  UK  ^ploymiwt 
protection  leg^lation.  Employees  have  the  right  to  protection  on  joining  a trade  onion  (Trade  Union 
and  Labour  Relations  (Consolidation)  Act  1992  sl37, 146, 152)  and  to  time  off  work  to  participate  in 
its  activities,  providing  the  union  is  recognised  (TULRCA  sl68),  without  fear  of  victimisation.  Trade 
onions  have  rights  to  be  consulted  in  the  event  of  redundancy  (TULRCA  sl88)  or  transf^^  and  to 
information  for  the  purposes  of  collective  bargaining  (TULRCA  sl81).  R^tncting  consultation  ri^ts 
on  redundancies  and  transfers  to  recognised  unions  has  been  declared  in  breach  of  the  Directives  by  the 
European  Court.  Trade  unions  are  immune  from  prosecution  for  damages  when  they  embark  on  lawful 
industrial  action  (TULRCA  s20)  (paragraph  86). 

Mergers  are  no  substitute  for  gaining  new  members,  but  they  can  serve  the  interests  of  the 
membership  well  by  providing  better  quality  service  more  economically,  as  advantage  is  taken  of 
economies  of  scale.  More  important:  they  also  fit  the  new  partnership  approach  between  managers  and 
anions.  Provided  that  they  are  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  their  members  closely,  they  are  a popular 
development  with  most  workers  and  employers  (paragraph  101). 

We  believe  that  the  unions  of  tomorrow  will  only  extend  or  even  maintain  their  membership  if  thwe 
are  clear  and  identifiable  reasons  for  ordinary  workers  to  pay  their  dues.  Whatever  the  future  holds  for 
collective  bargaining,  anions  must  attract  new  members  and  keep  their  present  ones.  In  prance,  this 
means  using  extra  benefits  to  give  demonstrable  value  for  members*  money  (paragraph  110). 

The  Committee  welcomes  unions’  increased  involvement  in  training  and  the  effective  promotion  of 
the  importance  of  training  policies  amongst  union  membership  and  employers.  We  re<»iMend  that 
the  Government  should  invite  unions  to  contribute  to  the  design  and  implementation  of  the  recently 
announced  Modem  Apprenticeships  Scheme. 

The  Committee  also  welcomes  the  valuable  contribution  that  the  trade  unions  have  made  and  are 
making  nationaUy  to  the  promotion  of  the  National  Education  and  Tr^g  Ta^te  and  other 
initiatives.  We  recognise  that  an  extended  partnership  between  trade  unions  and  TECs  would  be 
mutually  beneficial.  We  recommend  that  the  Employment  Department  promotes  such  a partner^p  at 
local  level  and  considers  the  appointment  of  employees’  representatives  to  each  TEC  Board,  including 
Trade  Union  appointees,  (paragraph  123) 

The  evidence  on  both  the  formal  and  informal  political  activities  of  trade  unions  reflected  di^ct 
viewpoints  concerning  the  best  way  in  which  unions  might  advance  the  political  concerns  of  the 
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membership  and  how  widely  defined  the  political  interests  of  onion  members  could  be.  The  Committee 
welcomes  the  change  in  emphasis  on  political  activity  by  the  TUC.  It  recommends  that  the  Government 
consnlt  the  TUC  ahout  matters  within  its  province.  The  Committee  recognises  that  the  views  of  imions 
ate  likely  to  be  mote  powerful  the  closer  they  ate  allied  to  issues  directly  appllcahle  to  the  workplace. 
It  accepts  the  freedom  of  individnal  nnioos  to  engage  m political  activity  throngh  the  democratic 
decisions  of  their  members  but  notes  that  some  witnesses  considered  that  this  may  damage  prospects 
of  recruiting  new  members  and  the  infiuence  of  trade  omons.  (paragraph  134) 

Many  unions  have  worked  hard  to  promote  equality  of  opportunity  for  women  and  for  ethnic 
minorities.  We  welcome  the  positive  response  that  many  of  the  initiatives  have  provoked,  as  unions 
seek  to  develop  the  talents  and  skills  of  all  their  members,  (paragraph  142) 

In  addition  to  the  pursuit  of  equal  opportunity  at  work,  the  Committee  welcomes  trade  union 
initiatives  to  ensure  that  they  continue  properly  to  represent  the  views  of  the  membership  taking  into 
account  the  changes  in  membership  composition.  A successful  umon  is  one  which  can  speak  and 
negotiate  with  the  confidence  that  it  reflects  accurately  the  views  of  ail  elements  of  its  membership, 
(paragraph  143). 

Duringthecourseofthe  enquiry  many  issues  of  substance  arose  in  the  development  of  EU  law  such 
employment  protection  rights  for  part-timers,  compensatory  awards  in  sex  descrimination  cases  and 
consnitation  rights  of  employees  involved  in  a business  transfer  and  redundancies.  The  future  for 
Britain’s  onions  may  be  strongly  linked  to  their  role  in  Europe  and  developments  in  European  public 
policy  and  social  legislation.  The  UK’s  attitude  to  such  legislation  wBl  be  crucial.  It  is  already  the  case 
of  course  that  EU  directives  have  significant  direct  effects  on  British  industrial  relations-  as  was 
recently  confirmed  by  the  ECJ  decision  concerning  the  Business  Transfers  and  Collective 
Redundancies  Directive.  Time  will  teU  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  Directive  on  works  councils 
affects  UK  industrial  relations  practice,  (paragraph  151). 

Whatever  some  unions  may  prefer,  competitive  pressures  on  companies  in  the  future  may  leave  little 
scope  in  practice  for  negotiation  with  a variety  of  unions  who  may  represent  differences  in  the 
workforce  that  are  purely  historical.  Flexibility  and  single  union  agreements  form  a natural 
combination  which  fit  well  with  the  new  partnership  approach  in  modem  companies  although  it  should 
always  be  for  union  members  to  choose  whether  to  opt  for  a single  union  arrangement  or  a single  union 
agreement,  (paragraph  157). 

We  approve  of  the  new  initiatives  involving  partnership  between  employers  and  unions  and  regard 
this  partnership  as  being  cracial  for  the  future  of  unions  and  indeed  of  industry,  (paragraph  158). 

The  committee  welcomes  the  recognition  among  the  major  trade  unions  that  the  interests  of  their 
members  are  closely  linked  to  the  performance  of  the  enterprise  and  the  resultant  co-operation  with 
employers’  human  resource  initiatives  to  increase  flexibility,  productivity  and  profit,  (paragraph  162). 

The  Committee  believes  that  co-operation  and  partnership  are  of  vital  importance  for  positive 
industrial  relations  in  Britain  and  welcomes  the  trade  union  movement’s  positive  approach  to  them 
noted  during  the  enquiry,  (paragraph  163). 
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Annex 


A list  of  Trade  Unions  affiliated  to  the  TUC  and  the  Labour  Party: 
AEEU— AEU  Section 
AEEU-EETPU  Section 
ASLEF 

Associations  of  Loom  Overlookers 
Bakers,  Food  and  Allied 
BECTU 
CATU 

Domestic  Appliance  and  General 

EPIU 

FBU 

FTAT 

GMB— APEX  Section 

GMB— Boilermakers  Section 

GMB-GMW  Section 

GMB— Tailors  Section 

GMB— Textile  Section 

GPMU 

ISTC 

KFAT 

MSF 

Musicians  Union 
NACODS 

National  League  of  Blind  and  Disabled 
NCU— Clerical  Section 
NCU— Engineers  Section 
NUM 

Power  Loom  Carpet  Weavers 
RMT 

TGWU— Agriculture 

TGWU-Main 

TGWU— Textiles 

TSSA 

UCATT 

UCW 

Union  of  Textile  Workers 
UNISON-COHSE  Section 
UNISON-NUPE  Section 
USDAW 

Information  supplied  by  the  Labour  Party. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
RELATING  TO  THE  REPORT 


TUESDAY  18TH  OCTOBER  1994 


Members  present: 

Mr  Greville  Janner,  in  the  Chair 

Ms  Angela  Eagle  Mr  Ernie  Ross 

Mr  Ken  Eastham  Mr  Harry  Greenway 

Mr  Oliver  Heald  Mr  David  Nicholson 

Mr  Iain  Mills 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

Draft  Report  (The  Future  of  Trade  Unions),  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  brought  up  and  read. 

Ordered.  That  the  draft  Report  be  read  a second  time,  paragraph  by  paragaraph. 

Paragraphs  1 to  35  read  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  36  read,  as  follows: 

“The  alternative  for  many  workers  to  membership  of  a union  may  be  by  way  of  a company 
based  structure  or  an  internal  staff  association.  Development  of  constant,  effective  lines  of 
communication  between  managers  and  workers  in  a consciously  egalitarian  but  non-union 
atmosphere  is  a feature  of  the  system  prevailing  at  Honda  and  like-minded  enterprises. 
Company  sponsored  staff  organisations  have  been  set  up  by  many  employers,  such  as  Zurich 
Insurance,  as  part  of  their  overall  approach  to  managing  their  employees.  These  bodies  tend 
to  be  established  as  part  of  a commitment  to  increase  employee  participation  in  the  company. 
Such  company  associations  carry  out  some  of  the  traditional  tasks  of  a local  union  branch, 
such  as  acting  as  a forum  for  discussion  of  employee’s  concerns.  They  are  often  used  as  a direct 
alternative  to  union  recognition.” 

An  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  3,  to  leave  out  “consciously  egalitarian  but”.— 
{Ms  Angela  Eagle.) 

Question  put.  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 

The  Committee  divided. 

Ayes,  3 Noes,  4 


Ms  Angela  Eagle 
Mr  Ken  Eastham 
Mr  Ernie  Ross 


Mr  David  Nicholson 
Mr  Harry  Greenway 
Mr  Oliver  Heald 
Mr  Iain  Mills 


Paragraphs  37  to  55  read  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  56  read,  as  follows: 

“The  legal  framework  within  which  trade  unions  operate  has  undoubtedly  had  an 
important  influence  on  the  way  in  which  unions  carry  out  their  functions.  The  Committee 
examined  the  “step-by-step”  reform  of  labour  law  since  1980,  including  whether  the  balance 
of  rights  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  trade  unions  ought  to  be  further  altered,  and  the  key  issues 
of  union  recognition  and  representation.” 

An  amendment  proposed,  in  line  1,  after  the  word  “undoubtedly”,  to  insert  the  words  “made  it 
much  harder  for  unions  to  recruit,  represent  and  protect  their  members  effectively.  It  also  has”.— 
(Mr  Angela  Eagle.) 

Question  put,  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 
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The  Conunittee  divided. 

Ayes,  3 Noes,  4 

Ms  Angela  Eagle  Mr  David  Nicholson 

Mr  Ken  Eastham  Mr  Harry  Greenway 

Mr  Ernie  Ross  Mr  Oliver  Heald 

Mr  lain  Mills 

Paragraphs  57  to  59  read  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  60  read,  as  follows: 

“The  TUC  told  us  that  in  their  view  the  provisions  restricting  “check-off”  were  an 
“unwarranted  and  uncalled  for  measure”  and  that  neither  trade  unions  nor  employers  had 
sought  any  new  statutory  arrangements.  The  Institute  of  Personnel  Management  said: 

“This  break  in  a chain  of  inertia  which  currently  tends  to  sustain  membership  levels  is 
likely  to  lead  to  a steep  reduction  in  total  support  over  the  next  year  or  so.” 

An  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  5,  at  the  end,  to  add  the  words  “Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  this  was  not'  a primary  aim  of  the  government’s  insistence  of  periodic  renewal 
of  “check-off’  arrangements  which  is  applied  to  no  other  voluntary  organisation  operating 
throughout  society”.— (Afj  Angela  Eagle.) 

Question  put,  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 

The  Committee  divided. 

Ayes,  3 Noes,  4 

Ms  Angela  Eagle  Mr  David  Nicholson 

Mr  Ken  Eastham  Mr  Harry  Greenway 

Mr  Ernie  Ross  Mr  Oliver  Heald 

Mr  Iain  Mills 

Paragraphs  61  to  62  read  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  63  read,  as  follows: 

“The  employers  we  consulted  were  unanimous  in  their  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  “step-by- 
step”  development  since  the  changes  have  significantly  increased  the  power  of  managers.  In  its 
written  evidence,  for  example  the  Engineering  Employers  Federation  commented: 

“The  EEF  believes  that  the  step-by-step  reform  of  collective  emplo^ent  law  has  gone 
a long  way  to  establishing  the  ri^t  framework  within  which  unions  must  operate. 
Importantly,  that  framework  has  helped  to  reduce  the  level  of  official  and  imofficial 
industrial  action.  EEF  believes  that  provided  trade  unions  continue  to  operate  within  ffie 
law,  and  do  not  seek  a confrontational  role,  they  can  continue  to  develop  constructive 
relationships  with  employers.” 

An  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  1 , after  the  word  “were”  to  insert  the  word  “unsurprisingly”— 
(Afj  Angela  Eagle.) 

Question  put,  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 

The  Committee  divided. 

Ayes,  3 Noes,  4 

Ms  Angela  Eagle  Mr  David  Nicholson 

Mr  Ken  Eastham  Mr  Harry  Greenway 

Mr  Ernie  Ross  Mr  Oliver  Heald 

Mr  Iain  Mills 

Paragraphs  64  and  65  read  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  66  read,  as  foUows: 

“Over  the  period  since  the  first  legislation  in  the  “step-by-step”  process,  far  reachmg  and 
complex  restrictions  have  been  placed  on  trade  union  immunities.  We  accept  that  unions  do 
not  want  to  see  wholesale  repeal  of  most  of  the  industrial  relations  legislation  and  note  that 
industry  believes  that  a period  of  stabihty  in  the  law  would  be  beneficial.  The  Comnnttee  is 
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divided  as  to  whether  or  not  trade  unions  will  continue  to  have  a key  role  within  British 
industry  as  opposed  to  the  public  sector.  We  accept  that  part  of  the  role  of  trade  unions  in  a 
democratic  society  is  the  ri^t  to  take  direct  collective  action.” 

An  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  1,  to  leave  out  the  words  “far  reaching”  and  insert  the  word 
“unprecedented”.— (Ms  Angela  Eagle.) 

Question  put,  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 

The  Committee  divided. 

Ayes,  3 Noes,  4 


Ms  Angela  Eagle  Mr  David  Nicholson 

MrKenEastham  Mr  Harry  Greenway 

Mr  Ernie  Ross  Mr  Oliver  Heald 

Mr  Iain  Mills 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  2,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  “immunities”  to  “The”  in 
line  4 and  insert  the  words  “Some  of  these  restrictions  breach  ILO  Conventions  87  on  Freedom  on 
the  Rights  of  Association  and  98  on  Protection  of  the  Right  to  Organise,  to  which  the  government 
is  a signatory  (enumerate).  The  Committee  believes  that  there  is  an  overwhelming  need  to  return  to 
fairness  and  balance  in  British  industrial  relations  law  and  that  this  can  only  be  achieved  with  an 
overhaul  of  the  entire  system.  As  the  law  is  currently  framed,  there  is  not  adequate  protection  for 
trade  unions  a collective  organisations  or  for  individuals  at  work”.— (Mj  Angela  Eagle.) 

Question  put,  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 

The  Committee  divided. 

Ayes,  3 Noes,  4 


Ms  Angela  Eagle  Mr  David  Nicholson 

MrKenEastham  Mr  Harry  Greenway 

Mr  Ernie  Ross  Mr  Oliver  Heald 

Mr  Iain  Mills 

Paragraphs  67  to  69  read  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  70  read,  as  follows: 

“There  is  no  widespread  demand  on  either  side  of  industry— or  amongst  the  public  at 
large— for  a complete  return  to  the  status  quo  ante.  Neither,  however,  dow  there  appear  to  be 
any  great  demand  for  further  legal  restrictions  on  unions.” 

An  Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  Paragraph  IQ.— (Ms  Angela  Eagle.) 

Question  put,  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 

The  Committee  divided. 

Ayes,  3 Noes,  4 


Ms  Angela  Eagle  Mr  David  Nicholson 

Mr  Ken  Eastham  Mr  Harry  Greenway 

Mr  Ernie  Ross  Mr  Oliver  Heald 

Mr  Iain  Mills 

Paragraphs  71  to  83  read  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  84  read,  as  follows: 

“We  considered  very  carefully  the  question  of  recognition.  This  was  the  most  difficult  area 
on  which  to  find  agreement.  We  attempted  to  balance  as  equitably  as  possible  the  conflicting 
interests  of  employers  and  workers.  Ultimately,  of  course,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  both  sides  to 
each  as  harmonious  an  understanding  as  possible,  but  we  recognise  that  this  will  not  always 
be  achievable.” 

An  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  5,  at  the  end,  to  add  the  words  “We  also  recognise  that  the 
current  imbalance  of  power  in  favour  of  the  employer  at  work  is  inimical  to  the  conduct  of 
harmonious  industrial  relations  and  hinders  the  development  of  the  very  positive  social 
partnerships  which  exist  in  other  countries  in  the  EU”.— (M^  Angela  Eagle.) 
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Question  put,  That  the  Amendment  he  made. 

The  Committee  divided. 

Ayes,  3 Noes,  4 


Ms  Angela  Eagle 
Mr  Ken  Eastham 
Mr  Ernie  Ross 


Mr  David  Nicholson 
Mr  Harry  Greenway 
Mr  Oliver  Heald 
Mr  Iain  Mills 


Paragraph  85  read,  as  follows; 

“We  accept  that  the  trade  union  movement  considers  the  absence  of  a legal  right  to 
representation  to  be  a major  obstacle  to  the  development  of  “social  partnership”.  It  is  clear 
that  the  issue  of  union  recognition  (or  de-recognition)  remains  a highly  contentious  one.  “The 
Committee  is  aware  of  several  instances  where  employers  have  opposed  recognition  regardless 
of  the  aspirations  of  their  employees’  union.  We  consider  such  employer  behaviour  to  run 
counter  to  good  industrial  relations.” 

An  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  5,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  “union”  to  the  end  of  the 
paragraph.— (Afr  Oliver  Heald.) 

Question  put.  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 

The  Conunittee  divided. 

Ayes,  3 Noes,  3 


Mr  Iain  Mills  Ms  Angela  Eagle 

Mr  Harry  Greenway  Mr  Ken  Eastham 

Mr  Oliver  Heald  Mr  Ernie  Ross 

Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Noes. 

Paragraph  86  read,  as  foEows: 

“We  recognise  the  need  to  provide  a minimum  of  protection  for  workers.  Employees  ^d 
trade  unions  enjoy  a series  of  rights  and  immunities  under  UK  employment  protection 
legislation.  Employees  have  the  right  to  protection  enjoining  a trade  union  (^rade  Union  and 
Labour  Relations  (Consolidation)  Act  1992  s.  137,  146,  152)  and  to  time  off  work  to 
participate  in  its  activities,  providing  the  union  is  recognised  (TULRCA  section  168),  without 
fear  of  victimisation.  Trade  unions  have  rights  to  be  consulted  in  the  event  of  redundancy 
(TULRCA  section  188)  or  transfers  and  to  information  for  the  purposes  of  collective 
bargaining  (TULRCA  section  181).  Restricting  consultation  rights  on  redundancies  and 
transfers  to  recognised  unions  has  been  declared  in  breach  of  the  Directives  by  the  European 
Court.  Trade  unions  are  immune  from  prosecution  for  damages  when  they  embark  on  lawful 
industrial  action  (TULRCA  s.  20).” 

An  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  6,  after  the  word  “victimisation”  to  insCTt  the  words  *The 
Trade  Union  and  Employment  Rights  Act  allows  trade  unionists  to  be  discriminated  against  in 
actions  short  of  dismissal”. — {Mr  Ken  Eastham.) 

Question  put.  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 

The  Committee  divided. 

Ayes,  3 Noes,  4 


Ms  Angela  Eagle  Mr  David  Nicholson 

Mr  Ken  Eastham  Mr  Harry  Greenway 

Mr  Ernie  Ross  Mr  Oliver  Heald 

Mr  Iain  Mills 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  1 1,  at  the  end,  to  add  the  words  However,  the  extent  to 
which  these  theoretical  rights  can  be  accessed  in  reality,  in  an  atmosphere  where  there  is  little 
protection  against  unfair  dismissal  and  the  burden  of  proof  remains  with  the  victim,  ensur^  that 
many  workers  remain  fearful  of  joining  or  becoming  active  m a umon”.— (Mi  Angela  Eagle.) 

Question  put,  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 

The  Committee  divided.  • 
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Ayes,  3 Noes,  4 

Ms  Angela  Eagle  Mr  David  Nicholson 

Mr  Ken  Eastham  Mr  Harry  Greenway 

Mr  Ernie  Ross  Mr  Oliver  Heald 

Mr  Iain  Mills 

Paragraphs  87  to  100  read  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  101  read,  as  follows: 

“Mergers  are  no  substitute  for  gaining  new  members,  but  they  can  serve  the  interests  of  the 
membership  well  by  providing  better  quality  service  more  economically,  as  advantage  is  taken 
of  economies  of  scale.  More  important:  they  also  fit  the  new  partnership  approach  between 
managers  and  unions.  Provided  that  they  are  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  their  members  closely, 
they  are  a popular  development  with  most  workers  and  employers.” 

An  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  4,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  “unions”  to  the  end  of  the 
paragraph.— (Mr  Ken  Eastham.) 

Question  put,  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 

The  Committee  divided. 

Ayes,  3 Noes,  4 

Ms  Angela  Eagle  Mr  David  Nicholson 

Mr  Ken  Eastham  Mr  Harry  Greenway 

Mr  Ernie  Ross  Mr  Oliver  Heald 

Mr  Iain  Mills 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  5,  at  the  end,  to  add  the  words  “Mergers  have  long  been 
a part  of  the  development  of  the  British  Trade  Union  movement.  Indeed,  the  TUC  recognised  the 
advantages  of  large  sectoral  unions  when  designing  a new  system  of  union  organisation  for 
Germany  after  the  Second  World  War.  The  history  and  development  of  British  Unions  has  meant 
that  it  has  taken  longer  to  arrive  at  this  solution.  The  signs  now  are  that  this  evolution  is  taking 
place  and  we  welcome  it.”— (Mi'  Angela  Eagle.) 

Question  put.  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 

The  Committee  divided. 

Ayes,  3 Noes,  4 

Ms  Angela  Eagle  Mr  David  Nicholson 

Mr  Ken  Eastham  Mr  Harry  Greenway 

Mr  Ernie  Ross  Mr  Oliver  Heald 

Mr  Iain  Mills 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  5,  at  the  end,  to  add  the  words  “We  would  urge  more 
trade  unions  to  consider  taking  this  route,  particularly  where  this  does  not  involve  a loss  of  choice 
for  members.  The  need  to  maintain  effective  choice  and  to  meet  the  concerns  expressed  should  be 
addressed  now,  before  it  becomes  a more  serious  problem,  by  making  large  scale  union  mergers 
subject  to  an  evaluation  on  competition  and  choice  grounds  in  the  same  way  as  exists  for  corporate 
mergers.  Large  union  mergers  should  be  brought  into  the  legal  framework  of  competition  policy 
and  the  work  of  a body  akin  to  the  Monopolies  and  Mergers  Commission.  Otherwise  a danger 
exists  of  an  imbalance  of  power  or  that  by  reducing  choice  through  mergers,  the  position  of  and 
services  to  individual  members  will  be  eroded”.— (Mr  Oliver  Heald) 

Question  put.  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 

The  Committee  divided. 

Ayes,  3 Noes,  3 

Mr  Iain  Mills  Ms  Angela  Eagle 

Mr  Harry  Greenway  Mr  Ken  Eastham 

Mr  Oliver  Heald  Mr  Ernie  Ross 

Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Noes. 
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Paragraph  102  read,  as  follows: 

“In  the  current  environment,  trade  unions  will  have  to  concentrate  on  services  to  working 
people  if  their  membership  is  to  be  sustained.  Many  unions  have  chosen  to  use  their 
membership  potential  for  a bulk  purchase  of  goods  or  services  to  provide  an  extensive  range 
of  individual,  non-work  related  services  and  offer  members  competitive  deals  on  holidays,  car 
insurance  and  shopping  discount.  Despite  the  success  of  some  of  these  ventures,  however,  on 
the  basis  of  their  laiowledge  of  their  members’  expectations,  tinions  generally  put  little  fai^  in 
the  ability  of  extra  services  by  themselves  to  attract  new  members  or  retain  existing  ones.  The 
TUC  told  us: 

“Whilst  take-up  of  these  services  had  been  encouraging,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the 
provision  of  individual  benefits  will  increase  at  the  expense  of  unions’  collective  role,”” 

An  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  2,  after  the  word  “sustained”  to  insert  the  words  “Of  course  a 
right  to  recognition  and  stronger  protection  against  unfair  dismissal  would  also  help  preserve  and 
increase  membership.”— (Afj  Angela  Eagle.) 

Question  put,  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 

The  Committee  divided. 

Ayes,  3 

Ms  Angela  Eagle 
Mr  Ken  Eastham 
Mr  Ernie  Ross 

Paragraph  103  read  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  104  read,  as  foUows: 

“Although  individual  benefits  for  members  are  included,  we  note  that  they  are  securely  in 
third  place  in  the  above  list.  We  felt  that  in  situations  where  membership  levels  were  falling 
fairly  swiftly  perhaps  more  should  be  being  done  by  tmions  to  enhance  the  benefits  to  their 
members.  We  examined  the  scope  of  individual  benefits,  apart  from  those  based  on  collective 
bargaining  and  representation,  to  attract  (or  keep)  members.” 

An  Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  paragraph  and  insert  the  words  “Althou^  individual 
benefits  have  always  been  included  in  such  lists,  we  feel  that  the  level  of  benefit  provision  currently 
provided  is  impressive,  especially  when  compared  with  current  subscription  levels  which  are 
amongst  the  lowest  in  Europe.”— (Afs  Angela  Eagle.) 

Question  put.  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 

The  Committee  divided. 

Ayes,  3 

Ms  Angela  Eagle 
Mr  Ken  Eastham 
Mr  Ernie  Ross 

Paragraph  105  read  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  106  read,  as  follows: 

“The  question  raised  by  the  sometimes  extensive  benefits  available  to  members  of  unions  is 
whether  these  benefits  might  replace  collective  bargaining  as  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
unions  so  that  they  become  (as  some  US  unions  have  done)  chiefly  “friendly  societies  . At 
present  the  attitude  of  the  TUC  affihated  unions  is  very  much  that  services  to  memters  are  an 
extra  but  minor,  task  performed  by  them.  TGWU  beUeved  that  concentratmg  on  mdividual 
benefits  at  the  expense  of  collective  representation  would  not  enhance  its  success  m retaining 
members,  but  might  have  the  opposite  effect.” 

An  Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  beginning  to  the  word  “At”  in  line  3 and  to 
insert  the  words  “Whilst  those  who  are  hostile  to  trade  unions  and  their  role  in  collective  bargainmg 
may  wish  to  see  the  provision  of  these  benefits  become  the  primary  purpose  of  trade  umons,  in 
reality  we  believe  this  development  is  unlikely  to  happen,  not  least  because  trade  umons  and  their 
members  don’t  want  it,  even  if  some  employers  do.  For  example,”.  (Ms  Angela  Eagle.) 


Noes,  4 

Mr  David  Nicholson 
Mr  Harry  Greenway 
Mr  Oliver  Heald 
Mr  Iain  Mills 


Noes,  4 

Mr  David  Nicholson 
Mr  Harry  Greenway 
Mr  Oliver  Heald 
Mr  Iain  Mills 
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Question  put,  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 


The  Committee  divided. 

Ayes,  3 

Noes,  4 

Ms  Angela  Eagle 

Mr  David  Nicholson 

Mr  Ken  Eastham 

Mr  Harry  Greenway 

Mr  Ernie  Ross 

Mr  Oliver  Heald 

Paragraph  107  read,  as  follows: 

Mr  Iain  Mills 

“In  view  of  John  Monks’  statement  that  union  sponsored  opinion  polls  showed  that  many 
members  joined  unions  because  of  the  right  to  legal  advice,  we  were  disappointed  that  most 
TUC  unions  are  not  readier  to  place  more  weight  on  the  power  of  extra  services  to  attract  new 
members  or  retain  existing  ones.  Although  the  evidence  from  ETUC,  quoting  a recent  British 
survey,  supported  the  unions’  view  to  some  extent  about  why  people  from  unions  put  non- 
work  rkated  services  as  a more  than  marginal  influence  on  joining  we  suspect  that  this  is  at 
least  partly  because  of  the  lack  of  promotion  or  many  of  the  possible  additional  "friendly 
society”  type  of  benefits.” 

An  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  1,  to  leave  out  the  words  “In  view  of’  and  insert  the  word 
“Whilst”.— (Afs  Angela  Eagle.) 

Question  put.  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 

The  Committee  divided. 

Ayes,  3 Noes,  4 


Ms  Angela  Eagle  Mr  David  Nicholson 

MrKenEastham  Mr  Harry  Greenway 

Mr  Ernie  Ross  Mr  Oliver  Heald 

Mr  Iain  Mills 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  2,  after  the  word  “advice,”,  to  insert  the  words  “we 
believe  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  provision  of  such  services  is  a vital  part  of  a trade 
union’s  primary  purpose,  which  is  to  protect  their  members  at  work.  Thus  benefits  and  a union’s 
primary  role  cannot  be  easily  separated”.— (Afs  Angela  Eagle) 

Question  put.  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 

The  Committee  divided. 

Ayes,  3 Noes,  4 


Ms  Angela  Eagle  Mr  David  Nicholson 

Mr  Ken  Eastham  Mr  Harry  Greenway 

Mr  Ernie  Ross  Mr  Oliver  Heald 

Mr  Iain  Mills 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  “advice,”  in  line  2,  to  the  word 
‘Although’  in  line  A.— (Ms  Angela  Eagle) 

Question  put.  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 

The  Committee  divided. 

Ayes,  3 Noes,  4 


Ms  Angela  Eagle  Mr  David  Nicholson 

Mr  Ken  E^tham  Mr  Harry  Greenway 

Mr  Ernie  Ross  Mr  Oliver  Heald 

Mr  Iain  Mills 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  4,  to  leave  out  the  word  “Although”,  and  insert  the  word 
“Indeed”.— (Afy  Angela  Eagle) 

Question  put.  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 

The  Committee  divided. 
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Ayes,  3 

Ms  Angela  Eagle 
Mr  Ken  Eastham 
Mr  Ernie  Ross 

Paragraph  108  read  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  109  read,  as  follows: 

“The  Institute  of  Directors  thought  that  a more  positive  service  provision  would  allow 
unions  to  extend  then  role  in  helping  members  who  were  negotiating  personal  employment 
contracts  and  that  the  availability  of  legal  and,  crucially,  information  services  would  create 
major  ways  of  advancing  the  interests  of  their  members.  New  departures  such  as  this  would 
enable  unions  more  effectively  to  “sell”  themselves  to  potential  future  members.” 

An  Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  paragraph  109.— (Afs  Angela  Eagle.) 

Question  put,  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 

The  Committee  divided. 

Ayes,  3 Noes,  4 

Ms  Angela  Eagle  Mr  David  Nicholson 

Mr  Ken  Eastham  Mr  Harry  Greenway 

Mr  Ernie  Ross  Mr  Oliver  Heald 

Mr  Iain  Mills 


Noes,  4 

Mr  David  Nicholson 
Mr  Harry  Greenway 
Mr  Oliver  Heald 
Mr  Iain  Mills 


Paragraph  110  read,  as  follows: 

“We  believe  that  the  unions  of  tomorrow  will  only  extend  or  even  maintain  their 
membership  if  there  are  clear  and  identifiable  reasons  for  ordinary  workers  to  pay  their  dues. 
Whatever  Ae  future  holds  for  collective  bargaining,  unions  must  attract  new  members  and 
keep  their  present  ones.  In  practice,  this  means  using  extra  benefits  to  give  demonstrable  value 
for  members’  money.” 

An  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  2,  after  the  word  “dues”  to  insert  the  words  “and  freedom  from 
the  fear  of  dismissal  and  a right  to  recognition  for  those  who  do  join”.— (Afi  Angela  Eagle.) 

Question  put.  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 

The  Committee  divided. 


Ayes,  3 

Ms  Angela  Eagle 
Mr  Ken  Eastham 
Mr  Ernie  Ross 


Noes,  4 

Mr  David  Nicholson 
Mr  Harry  Greenway 
Mr  Oliver  Heald 
Mr  Iain  Mills 


Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  4,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  “ones”  to  the  end  and  add 
“As  we  have  seen,  provision  of  benefits  and  services  already  plays  a part  in  giving  demonstrable 
value  for  members’  money  and  it  should  continue  to  do  so’*.— {Ms  Angela  Eagle.) 

Question  put.  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 

The  Committee  divided. 


Ayes,  3 

Noes,  4 

Ms  Angela  Eagle 

Mr  David  Nicholson 

Mr  Ken  Eastham 

Mr  Harry  Greenway 

Mr  Ernie  Ross 

Mr  Oliver  Heald 

Mr  Iain  Mills 

Paragraphs  1 1 1 to  120  read  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  121  read,  as  follows: 

“The  professional  education  and  training  opportumties  which  some  unions  provide  for 
members  were  similarly  impressive.  UNISON  reported  that  some  4,000  students  per  year 
study  professional  qualifications  through  the  union,  whilst  MSF  has  recently  concluded  an 
agreement  with  the  Open  University  Business  School  which  ^ves  members  an  18  per  cent 
discount  on  certificate,  diploma  and  MBA  courses.  The  Committee  heard  from  the  RCN  how 
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employers  widely  welcome  some  initiatives  which  are  used  by  many  members  even  though  they 
often  pay  for  the  training  themselves.  Finally,  unions  through  the  TUC  structure  also  run 
vocational  training  opportunities  for  the  unemployed.” 

An  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  8,  at  the  end,  to  add  the  wor<k  “The  Conmuttee  regrets  the 
Government’s  decision  to  end  the  grant  for  trade  union  education  and  training”.— (Afr  Ken 
Eastham.) 

Question  put,  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 


The  Committee  divided. 


Ayes,  3 

Ms  Angela  Eagle 
Mr  Ken  Eastham 
Mr  Ernie  Ross 


Noes,  4 

Mr  David  Nicholson 
Mr  Harry  Greenway 
Mr  Oliver  Heald 
Mr  Iain  Mills 


Paragraph  122  read,  as  follows: 

“The  trade  union  role  in  the  promotion,  negotiation  and  provision  of  training  opportunities 
for  members  is  an  area  of  activity  where  their  contribution  is  set  to  expand.  The  role  trade 
unions  are  playing  is  popular  with  both  employers  and  members  and  can  be  further  developed 
to  the  advantage  of  all—and  of  the  national  economy.  The  Government  should  encourage 
active  participation  in  this  area. 

An  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  4,  after  the  word  “economy”  to  insert  the  words  “Given  the 
success  of  Trade  Union  involvement  in  training  measures,  we  believe  that  the  government  should 
seek  active  trade  union  participation  in  the  TECs  and  other  training  structures.  We  also  believe 
that  the  government  was  mistaken  when  it  cut  government  financial  support  for  TU  training.  These 
payments  should  be  restored”.— (Afs  Angela  Eagle.) 

Question  put.  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 

The  Committee  divided. 


Ayes,  3 

Noes,  4 

Ms  Angela  Eagle 

Mr  David  Nicholson 

Mr  Ken  Eastham 

Mr  Harry  Greenway 

Mr  Ernie  Ross 

Mr  Oliver  Heald 

Mr  Iain  Mills 

Paragraph  123  read  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  124  read,  as  follows: 

“Some  unions  have  always  been  politically  active.  This  has  taken  the  form  of  direct  support 
for  political  parties  (usually  the  Labour  Party)  and  the  pursuit  of  particular  policy  objectives. 
Indeed,  the  Labour  Party  grew  out  of  trade  union  determination  to  ensure  the  direct 
representation  of  working  people  in  Parliament  following  a series  of  hostile  legislative  changes 
and  judicial  decisions  which  threatened  the  existence  and  proper  functioning  of  trade  unions, 
notably  the  Taff  Vale  judgment  of  1901.  We  looked  at  the  extent  to  which  unions  played  a 
politick  role  and  what  effect  this  had  on  their  members.  There  were  three  main  areas  of 
activity:  first,  directly  political  promotion  of  the  unions’  interests  (for  example  by  lobbying); 
second,  the  support  of  equal  opportunities;  and,  third,  the  development  of  union  influence  in 
Europe.” 

An  Amendment  proposed,  at  the  beginning,  to  insert  the  words  “In  other  EU  countries  it  is 
accepted  without  political  debate  that  trade  unions  are  a legitimate  and  desirable  part  of  society 
and  that  they  should  be  one  of  the  social  partners.  This  role  allows  them  to  be  consulted  by 
governments  on  relevant  issues  as  well  as  achieving  continuing  dialogues  with  employer 
organisations.  Their  legitimacy  ensures  that  they  are  accepted  as  part  of  the  decision  making 
progress. 

In  Britain,  however,  trade  unions  have  often  faced  hostile  legislation  and  attacks  on  their 
legitimacy.  This  hostility  was  originally  expressed  by  the  Combination  Acts  which  banned  them 
altogether  as  a restraint  on  trade  and  is  now  to  be  seen  in  much  of  the  detail  of  the  current  industrial 
relations  legislation. 
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Under  such  legal  pressure  it  is  not  suprising  that  trade  unions  have  sought  to  protect  themselves 
by  becoming  involved  in  the  political  process”.— (ATs  Angela  Eagle.) 

Question  put,  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 

The  Committee  divided. 

Ayes,  3 Noes,  4 


Ms  Angela  Eagle 
Mr  Ken  Eastham 
Mr  Ernie  Ross 


Mr  David  Nicholson 
Mr  Harry  Greenway 
Mr  Oliver  Heald 
Mr  Iain  Mills 


Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  10,  at  the  end,  to  add  the  words  “As  trade  unions  are  only 
too  well  aware,  employers  have  always  engaged  in  political  activities  too.  They  also  lobby  in 
Europe,  often  on  issues  which  have  direct  relevance  to  employment  lay  and  conditions  in  the 
workplace.  Therefore,  trade  union  activity  in  this  area  is  a logical  and  legitimate  extension  of  the 
primary  purpose  of  protecting  members  at  work”.— (Afj  Angela  Eagle.) 

Question  put.  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 

The  Committee  divided. 

Ayes,  3 Noes,  4 


Ms  Angela  Eagle 
Mr  Ken  Eastham 
Mr  Ernie  Ross 


Mr  David  Nicholson 
Mr  Harry  Greenway 
Mr  Oliver  Heald 
Mr  lain  Mills 


Paragraphs  125  to  132  read  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  133  read,  as  follows; 

“Despite  the  fact  that  much  political  activity  of  trade  unions  is  directed  at  improving  specific 
employment  conditions  under  which  their  members  work,  the  enquiry  did  find  an  example  of 
an  employer  who  was  critical  of  the  nature  of  the  political  activity  of  local  umons.  Councillor 
Lister— the  Conservative  leader  of  Wandsworth  Council— expressed  his  concerns  following 
the  findings  of  a study  conducted  by  Wandsworth  Council: 

“We  did  a study  between  1985  and  1987  . . . and  we  . . . analysed  the  contents  of 
discussions  of  various  NALGO  meetings  which  were  taking  place  in  the  Wandsworth 
Town  Hall  and,  on  analysis,  20  per  cent  of  the  matters  discussed  related  to  industrial 
relations,  49  per  cent  related  to  internal  union  matters  and  31  per  cent  dealt  with  other 
matters  which  were  totally  unrelated  to  Wandsworth  ...” 

An  Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  paragraph  133.— (Mr  Angela  Eagle.) 

Question  put.  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 


The  Committee  divided. 

Ayes,  3 

Ms  Angela  Eagle 
Mr  Ken  Eastham 
Mr  Ernie  Ross 


Noes,  4 

Mr  David  Nicholson 
Mr  Harry  Greenway 
Mr  Oliver  Heald 
Mr  Iain  Mills 


Paragraph  134  read,  as  follows: 

“The  evidence  on  both  the  formal  and  informal  political  activities  of  trade  unions  reflated 
distinct  viewpoints  concerning  the  best  way  in  which  unions  might  advance  the  pohucal 
concerns  of  the  membership  and  how  widely  defined  the  political  mter«ts  of  nmon  members 
could  be.  The  Committee  welcomes  the  change  m emphasis  on  poUUcal  activity  by  the  TUC. 
It  recommends  that  the  Government  consult  the  TUC  about  matters  within  ite  provmce.  The 
Committee  recognises  that  the  views  of  unions  are  likely  to  be  more  powerful  the  closer  toey 
are  allied  to  issues  directly  appUcable  to  the  workplace.  It  accepts  the  freedom  of  individu^ 
unions  to  engage  in  political  activity  through  the  democratic  decisions  of  their  members  but 
notes  that  some  witnesses  considered  that  this  may  damage  prospects  of  recruiting  new 
members  and  the  influence  of  trade  unions.” 
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An  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  4,  to  leave  out  from  “Committee”  to  “recommends”  in 
line  5.— (A/j  Angela  Eagle.) 

Question  put,  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 


The  Committee  divided. 


Ayes,  3 

Noes,  4 

Ms  Angela  Eagle 

Mr  David  Nicholson 

Mr  Ken  Eastham 

Mr  Harry  Greenway 

Mr  Ernie  Ross 

Mr  Oliver  Heald 
Mr  Iain  Mills 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  5,  to 

leave  out  the  words  “It  recommends  that  the 

Government  consult  the  TUC  about  matters  within  its  province”.— (Afr  Oliver  Heald.) 

Question  put,  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 
The  Committee  divided. 

Ayes,  3 

Noes,  3 

Mr  Iain  Mills 

Ms  Angela  Eagle 

Mr  Harry  Greenway 

Mr  Ken  Eastham 

Mr  Oliver  Heald 

Mr  Ernie  Ross 

Whereupon  the  Chairman  declared  himself  with  the  Noes. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  8,  to  leave  out  from  “their  members”  to  the  end  of  the 

paragraph.— (A/j  Angela  Eagle) 

Question  put,  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 
The  Committee  divided. 

Ayes,  3 

Noes,  4 

Ms  Angela  Eagle 

Mr  David  Nicholson 

Mr  Ken  Eastham 

Mr  Harry  Greenway 

Mr  Ernie  Ross 

Mr  Oliver  Heald 
Mr  Iain  Mills 

Paragraphs  135  to  153  read  and  agreed  to. 
Paragraph  154  read,  as  follows: 

‘“Single  table  bargaining’  (which  is  more  frequently  adopted)  involves  negotiating 
structures  where  all  the  unions  bargain  simultanously.  It  aims  to  simplify  bargaining 
structures  and  end  the  costly  and  time  consuming  practice  of  negotiating  separately  with 

several  different  unions.” 

An  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  4,  at  the  end,  to  add  the  words  “Despite  the  support  for  single 
table  bargaining,  the  abolition  of  the  so  called  Bridlington  agreement  by  the  Government  in  the 
1993  Trade  Union  Reform  and  Employment  Rights  Act  actu^y  makes  this  hard  to  achieve,  since 
the  agreement  worked  by  preventing  the  poaching  of  members  from  another  union.  Moreover,  the 
right  of  individuals  to  belong  to  a trade  union  of  their  choice  could  also  disrupt  such  arrangements. 

Single  table  bargaining  also  implies  a right  to  recognition”.  — (Af^  Angela  ^gle.) 

Question  put,  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 
The  Committee  divided. 

Ayes,  3 

Noes,  4 

Ms  Angela  Eagle 

Mr  David  Nicholson 

Mr  Ken  Eastham 

Mr  Harry  Greenway 

Mr  Ernie  Ross 

Mr  Oliver  Heald 
Mr  Iain  Mills 

Paragraphs  155  to  156  read  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  157  read,  as  follows: 

“We  understand  the  misgivings  in  some  circles  like  the  ones  expressed  by  GMB,  but  the 
rights  of  employees  to  choose  their  union  has  to  be  balanced  with  the  undoubted  advantages 
of  a single  union  system.  Whatever  some  unions  may  prefer,  competitive  pressures  on 
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companies  in  the  futiire  may  leave  little  scope  in  practice  for  negotiation  with  a variety  of 
unions  who  may  represent  differences  in  the  workforce  that  are  purely  historical.  Flexibility 
and  single  union  agreements  form  a natural  combination  which  fits  well  with  the  new 
partnership  approach  in  modem  companies  although  it  should  always  be  for  union  members 
to  choose  whether  to  opt  for  a single  union  arrangement  or  a single  union  agreement.” 

An  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  8,  at  the  end,  to  add  the  words  “We  believe  that  this  implies  a 
right  to  recognition  and  the  return  of  some  type  of  Bridlington  agreement  to  prevent  poaching”.— 
{Ms  Angela  Eagle.) 

Question  put,  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 

The  Committee  divided. 

Ayes,  3 Noes,  4 

Ms  Angela  Eagle  Mr  David  Nicholson 

Mr  Ken  Eastham  Mr  Harry  Greenway 

Mr  Ernie  Ross  Mr  Oliver  Heald 

Mr  Iain  Mills 

Paragraphs  158  to  161  read  and  agreed  to. 

Paragraph  162  read,  as  follows: 

“The  Committee  welcomes  the  recognition  among  the  major  trade  unions  that  the  interests 
of  th6ir  members  are  closely  linked  to  the  performance  of  the  enterprise  and  the  resultant  co- 
operation with  employers’  human  resource  initiatives  to  increase  flexibility,  productivity  and 
profit.” 

An  Amendment  proposed,  in  line  4,  at  the  end,  to  add  the  words  “We  believe  that  government 
should  also  recognise  the  beneficial  effect  that  trade  union  organisation  can  have  and  legislate  to 
grant  a right  of  recognition  to  employers  who  wish  to  be  represented  by  a trade  union”.— (Ms 
Angela  Eagle.) 

Question  put,  That  the  Amendment  be  made. 

The  Committee  divided. 

Ayes,  3 Noes,  4 

Ms  Angela  Eagle  Mr  David  Nicholson 

Mr  Ken  Eastham  Mr  Harry  Greenway 

Mr  Ernie  Ross  Mr  Oliver  Heald 

Mr  Iain  Mills 

Annex  agreed  to. 

Question  put.  That  the  Report,  as  amended,  be  the  Third  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  House. 
The  Committee  divided. 

Ayes,  4 Noes,  3 

Mr  David  Nicholson  Ms  Angela  Eagle 

Mr  Harry  Greenway  Mr  Ken  Eastham 

Mr  Oliver  Heald  Mr  Ernie  Ross 

Mr  Iain  Mills 

Ordered,  That  the  Chairman  do  make  the  Report  to  the  House. 

Ordered,  That  the  provisions  of  Standing  Order  No.  1 16  (Select  Committees  (reports))  be  applied 
to  the  Report.  {The  Chairman.) 

Ordered.  That  the  Appendices  to  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  be 
reported  to  the  House.— (7%e  Chairman.) 

[Adjourned  till  Tuesday  25th  October  at  a quarter  to  4 o’clock. 
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THIRD  REPORT  FROM 


The  Employment  Gjmmittee  is  appointed  under  Standing  Order  No  130  to  examine  the 
expenditure,  administration  and  policy  of  the  Department  of  Employment  and  associated  public 
belies. 

The  Committee  consists  of  1 1 Members.  It  has  a quorum  of  three.  Unless  the  House  otherwise 
orders,  all  Members  nominated  to  the  Committee  continue  to  be  members  of  it  for  the  remainder 
of  the  Parliament. 

The  Committee  has  power: 

(a)  to  send  for  persons,  papers  and  records,  to  sit  notwithstanding  any  adjournment  of  the 
House,  to  adjourn  from  place  to  place,  and  to  report  from  time  to  time; 

(b)  to  appoint  spedalist  advisers  either  to  supply  information  which  is  not  readily  available 
or  to  elucidate  matters  of  complexity  withhi  the  Committee’s  order  of  reference; 

(c)  to  communicate  to  any  other  committee  appointed  under  the  same  Standing  Order  (or  to 
the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts)  its  evidence  and  any  other  documents  relating  to 
matters  of  common  interest; 

(d)  to  meet  concurrently  with  any  other  committee  appointed  imder  Standing  Order  No.  130 
for  the  purposes  of  deliberating,  taking  evidence,  or  considering  draft  reports. 


The  membership  of  the  Committee  since  its  nomination  on  1 3 July  1992  has  been  as  follows: 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  EMPLOYMENT  COMMITTEE 
TUESDAY  26  OCTOBER  1993 


Members  present: 
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Memorandum  submitted  by  the  Trades  Union  Congress 


Introduction 

This  report  is  the  submission  by  the  Trades  Union  Congress  to  the  enquiry  into  the  future  of  trade  unions 
carried  out  by  the  House  of  Commons  Employment  Committee  in  Autumn  1993.  It  is  made  by  the  TUC  on 
behalf  of  69  affiliated  unions  and  their  seven  million  members.  The  evidence  draws  upon  submissions  made 
by  10  affiliated  unions  to  the  Committee,  and  includes  case  studies  drawn  from  their  evidence. 

The  evidence  concludes  with  an  assessment  of  issues  for  discussion  by  the  Committee  and  in  wider 
consideration  of  public  policy  and  union  and  employer  activity. 

Section  1 : Why  trade  unionism  is  needed 
Historical  overview 

Trade  unionism  may  be  claimed  as  a great  British  invention.  It  grew  out  of  the  day  to  day  experience  of 
working  people  in  the  world’s  first  industrial  society. 

From  the  nineteenth  century  onwards  trade  unions  developed  because  working  people  could  not  rely  on 
employers  to  look  after  their  welfare,  working  conditions  and  wages  unprompted. 

Trade  unions  were  initially  subject  to  strong  legal  constraints  and  had  to  develop  industrial,  legal  and 
political  strategies  to  combat  them. 

Throughout  the  world,  wherever  people  work,  a need  for  trade  unionism  has  been  found.  Wherever  trade 
unions  have  not  existed,  people  have  established  them,  even  in  tyrannical  societies  where  the  exercise  of 
freedom  of  association  and  other  basic  human  rights  is  repressed.  Indeed  in  a wide  range  of  countries  in 
recent  years  the  decisive  democratic  breakthroughs  were  initiated  by  trade  union  organisations. 

Legal  framework 

The  UN  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  all  other  authoritative  statements  of  human  rights, 
uphold  freedom  of  association  as  an  inalienable  right. 

Two  key  Conventions  of  the  International  Labour  Organisation — which  is  a United  Nations  agency — 
guarantee  the  rights  to  freedom  of  association  and  the  freedom  to  organise  and  bargain  collectively.  The 
United  Kingdom  was  the  first  signatory  of  these  Conventions  and  is  therefore  bound  by  them. 

The  European  Social  Charter,  most  of  which  is  also  binding  in  the  United  Kingdom  also  affirms  these 
rights,  as  well  as  a wide  range  of  other  entitlements  regarding  just  conditions  of  work,  fair  remuneration,  and 
the  rights  of  employed  women  and  young  people. 

The  right  to  be  consulted  over  redundancies  and  job  changes  is  set  out  in  two  European  Community 
directives  which  are  binding  on  the  UK.  These  require  consultations  to  take  place  with  “representatives  of 
the  employees’’  before  such  changes  take  place.  In  British  law  this  is  translated  to  mean  representatives  of 
a recognised  trade  union. 

Draft  European  Community  legislation  will  set  in  place  a right  to  information  and  consultation  in  all 
European  multinational  companies  above  a certain  size. 

Other  pieces  of  draft  EC  legislation  such  as  the  working  lime  directive  will  recognise  the  role  of  collective 
bargaining  by  providing  for  collective  agreements  to  “derogate”  from  the  legal  framework.  That  means  that 
agreements  may  be  found  on  flexible  application  of  the  legal  standards. 

The  cost  of  printing  and  publishing  these  Minutes  of  Evidence  is  estimated  by  HMSO  at  £2,260. 
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The  Maastricht  Treaty  includes  a new  procedure  for  setting  European-wide  standards  through  agreements 
between  unions  and  employers.  This  is  part  of  the  Social  Chapter  from  which  Britain  has  in  theory  opted  out 
However  in  practice  such  agreements  will  be  concluded  between  bodies  in  which  British  unions  and 
employers  are  represented.  Indeed  the  text  of  this  provision  was  drawn  up  by  a union-employer  group  which 
included  the  TUC  and  CBI. 

Britain  is  the  only  European  Community  country — and  probably  the  only  country  in  the  developed  world 
— without  a positive  legal  framework  for  employee  representation.  Industrial  relations  systems  vary  across 
the  Community  but  a variety  of  provisions  are  in  place  which  have  this  effect.  They  include  the  German 
system  of  works  councils  made  up  of  elected  representatives  (in  practice  predominantly  trade  union 
representatives)  and  the  French  system  where  trade  union  organisations  are  legally  designated  as 
“representative”  and  have  a role  in  company,  sectoral  and  national  discussions.  In  many  countries  also 
collective  agreements  are  legally  binging  across  the  board  in  whole  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Rationale  of  employee  representation 

Since  the  birth  of  trade  unions  most  countries  have  accepted  the  need  for  collective  systems  of  employee 
representation. 

Employee  representation  is  needed  because  the  individual  contract  of  employment  is  not  concluded 
between  two  equal  parties.  An  individual  worker,  with  only  his  or  her  skills  and  experience  to  offer,  is  in 
a weaker  position  on  the  labour  market  than  a company.  That  is  most  self-evidently  true  when  considering 
large,  often  multinational  companies  with  huge  resources. 

Although  they  may  not  see  it  that  way,  employers  in  small  companies  are  also  in  a position  of  advantage 
over  individual  employees.  This  is  emphasised  in  times  of  high  unemployment  when  a replacement 
workforce  is  easily  available. 

Collective  representation  goes  some  way — but  only  a limited  way — to  create  a balance  between  the 
resources  of  the  employer  and  those  of  the  workforce. 

There  is  of  course  also  a benefit  for  the  employer.  Despite  intermittent  popularity,  individual  employment 
contracts  and  relationships  are  relatively  time  consuming  in  any  medium-size  or  large  company.  Collective 
employee  representation  offers  economies  of  scale  and  time  to  the  employer  by  simpli^ing  the  process  of 
fixing  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  employee  representation  is  a fact  of  civilised  societies.  It  is  no  accident  that 
repressive  societies  almost  invariably  try  to  supress  trade  union  organisations  while  the  most  civilised 
societies  value  them. 

Trade  unions  as  representatives 

Some  countries  have  a legal  right  to  employee  representation  which  need  not  be  through  trade  union 
channels. 

Where  there  is  a free  choice,  employee  representation  systems  inevitably  and  invariably  lead  to  trade 
unionism,  with  its  characteristic  feature  of  independence  from  the  employer. 

There  are  advantages  to  both  the  workforce  and  employer  in  this  approach,  which  makes  a clear  division 
of  responsibilities  in  determining  working  conditions.  This  does  not  imply  a division  of  loyalities.  It  does 
not  follow  that  trade  unionists  are  less  committed  to  their  company  than  other  employees.  What  it  does 
demonstrate  is  that  the  interests  of  employees  as  employees  are  specific  and  may  be  clearly  defined. 

Law  and  collective  bargaining 

All  civilised  societies  also  use  a mixture  of  law  and  collective  bargaining  to  regulate  employment 
conditions  including  pay.  The  extent  of  regulation  varies,  as  does  the  mix  of  legal  and  collectively  bargained 
elements. 

For  instance,  all  EC  countries  with  the  exception  of  the  UK  have  systems  of  minimum  wage  fixing.  In 
France,  for  example,  this  is  through  a national  minimum  wage  fixed  by  law.  In  Denmark,  the  law  plays  little 
part  in  setting  terms  and  conditions.  However  in  that  country  public  policy  strongly  favours  a centralised 
collective  bargaining  system.  Trade  union  membership  is  very  high,  and  coverage  by  collective  agreements 
almost  universal.  Therefore  despite  the  lack  of  a legal  entitlement,  almost  all  Danish  workers  benefit  from 
effective  minimum  wage  protection  through  collective  agreements. 

Collective  bargaining  is  the  distinctive  activity  of  trade  unions  and  employers.  Collective  agreements 
typically  have  the  virtue  of  flexibility.  With  strong  collective  bargaining  systems,  employees  are  guaranteed 
the  best  deal  on  offer  which  may  be  tailored  to  their  needs,  while  employers  are  given  flexibility  to  meet  local 
needs  or  market  conditions. 
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employees.  It  minimises  resentment  caused  by  disti^uishing  Ltween  individuaf  wSerT 
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Section  2:  What  trade  unions  do 


Representation 


Me  Un  ons  c^  om  a range  of  workplace  functions  on  behalf  of  their  members.  -Ibese  include  support 
to  mdividual  members.  There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  individual  members  value  most  highly  to  poteS 
role  of  union  representanves  m helping  them  when  faced  with  disciplinary  and  grievance  proc^es  or 
redundracy.  These  procedures  themselves,  whose  value  is  widely  recognised  by  employers,  are  of  course 
normally  agreed  between  unions  and  management: 

— ^e  British  Social  Attitudes  survey  showed  that  when  asked  for  reasons  for  belonging  to  a union 
93  per  cent  of  respondents  chose  “to  protect  me  if  problems  come  up”  as  very  or  fairly  important 
— The  Workplace  Industrial  Relations  Survey  (WIRS  3)  showed  that  in  1990  non-union 
establishments  dismissed  two  and  a half  times  as  many  workers  per  thousand  as  those  where 
unions  were  recognised. 


— WIRS  3 also  showed  that  compulsory  redundancies  were  reported  in  46  per  cent  of  workplaces 
without  recognised  unions  where  staff  reductions  took  place.  In  workplaces  where  unions  were 
recognised,  the  figure  was  17  per  cent 


In  these  contexts  unions  provide  a service  to  individual  members,  usually  based  on  collective  agreements 
on  procedures  and,  in  many  cases,  recognition  agreements. 

The  scope  of  this  function  is  developing.  One  example  is  the  proposed  EC  directive  on  working  time.  The 
directive  will  enable  employees  to  choose,  if  they  wish,  to  work  more  than  an  average  of  forty-eight  hours 
a week.  However  no  employee  may  suffer  a detriment  for  not  doing  so.  Unions  will  be  well  placed  to  ensure 
that  these  provisions  are  respected,  and  to  represent  the  interests  of  employees  where  they  are  not. 


Negotiation 

The  prime  function  of  trade  unions  is  collective  bargaining.  Collective  agreements  cover  trade  union 
members,  but  also  some  employees  who  are  not  members  of  unions.  In  some  sectors  general  levels  of  terms 
and  conditions  are  effectively  set  by  “leading”  collective  agreements.  Comparability  and  “the  rate  for  the 
job”  remain  powerful  arguments  in  determination  of  terms  and  conditions. 

— According  to  WIRS  3 around  half  of  British  employees  in  1990  had  pay  and  conditions 
determined  by  collective  bargaining. 

— According  to  the  British  Social  Attitudes  Survey  70  per  cent  of  union  members  cited  “to  get 
higher  pay  and  better  working  conditions”  as  a reason  for  joining  a union. 

Union  members  are  correct  when  they  believe  that  they  will  do  better  in  a union.  For  comparable  jobs, 
workers  in  unions  are  paid  around  8 per  cent  on  average  more  than  non-union  workers. 

Change  in  workplaces  is  difficult  to  achieve.  Unions  have  a key  role  in  helping  to  achieve  it  smoothly. 
They  bring  expertise  to  the  process  and  help  prevent  problems  arising  through  lack  of  anticipation.  In  practice 
in  workplaces  unions  work  in  partnership  with  employers : 

— A recent  study  on  the  work  of  ACAS  highlighted  the  value  of  joint  union-employer  work  and 
quoted  an  ACAS  report:  “Our  experience  has  shown  the  value  of  constructive  joint  work  in 
providing  a greater  commitment  to  change,  longer-lasting  solutions  and  overall  improvement  in 
industrial  relations”. 

— A poll  conducted  by  Opinion  Leader  research  in  September  1993  found  that  87  per  cent  of 
respondents  agreed  with  the  statement  that  “business  works  better  when  management  takes  notice 
of  workers  and  their  trade  unions”. 

The  European  Foundation  for  the  Improvement  of  Living  and  Working  Conditions  has  found  that,  across 
tile  EC,  introduction  of  new  information  technologies  was  achieved  more  efficiently  and  with  fewer  problems 
where  unions  were  involved. 


Health  and  safety  at  work 

Trade  unions  provide  the  infrastructure  for  the  network  of  safety  representatives  who  have  responsibility 
for  workplace  health  and  safety  throughout  the  country.  They  work  together  with  employers  to  minimise 
risks  and,  so  far  as  is  reasonably  practicable,  to  eliminate  them.  Unsafe  and  unhealthy  employment  practices 
are  damaging  to  individual  workers  but  also  lead  to  major  losses  for  companies  through  sick  leave: 
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— At  least  one  hundred  thousand  people  suffer  nationwide  from  upper  limb  disorders  or  repetitive 
strain  injuries.  In  many  cases  people  with  disabling  injuries  to  hands,  wrist  and  arms,  continue 
to  work  through  fear  of  losing  their  jobs. 

Bank  worker,  Pauline  Bumard,  developed  tenosynovitis — a repetitive  strain  injury — through  using  a badly 
positioned  electronic  keyboard.  Because  of  the  volume  and  nature  of  her  work,  she  was  forced  to  retire  at 
the  age  of  30,  despite  the  medical  treatment  she  received,  and  lost  most  of  the  use  of  her  hands. 

She  approached  her  union  and  with  their  help  obtained  a settlement  from  her  employer  of  £45,000  by  way 
of  compensation  for  her  disability. 

Trade  unions  contribute  to  the  tripartite  Health  and  Safety  Commission  which  sets  in  place  workplace  legal 
standards.  Safety  representatives  bear  joint  responsibility  with  employers  for  ensuring  that  standards  are 
observed. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure.  However  where  accidents  and  injuries  happen  through  negligence,  unions 
seek  compensation  through  courts. 

— In  1992  unions  won  more  than  a quarter  of  a billion  pounds  in  personal  injury  compensation  for 
trade  union  members  and  took  up  over  150,000  personal  injury  legal  cases. 

Equal  opportunities 

Trade  unions  have  played  an  important  role  in  developing  and  pressing  for  policies  on  equal  opportunities. 
In  many  cases  the  promotion  of  equal  opportunities  is  a joint  employer/union  initiative  and  the  union  plays 
an  important  role  in  ensuring  that  new  equal  opportunity  policies  and  procedures  being  introduced  by  the 
employer  are  understood  and  accepted  by  the  worlrforce.  Effective  equal  opportunity  policies  are 
characterised  by  collaborative  working  by  both  sides  of  industry — ^for  example,  this  W2is  highlighted  in  the 
recent  EC  Recommendation  on  the  Dignity  of  Men  and  Women  at  Work. 

Unions  are  in  a unique  position  to  identify  the  equal  opportunity  initiatives  which  could  benefit  their 
particular  membership  and  to  bring  these  to  ±e  negotiating  table. 

— BIFU  has  set  up  a nationwide  counselling  service  for  bank  staff  who  are  experiencing  sexual 
harassment  at  work. 

— A wide  range  of  unions  have  negotiated  improved  maternity  leave  agreements  and  agreements 
allowing  women  to  take  career  breaks  at  the  time  when  family  responsibilities  are  greatest. 

Unions  have  played  a very  significant  role  in  supporting  sex  and  race  discrimination  claims  by  members. 
A number  of  these  trade  union  supported  claims  have  tested  and  clarified  the  law.  The  EOC  has  a policy  to 
refer  complainants  who  are  memters  of  trade  unions  to  their  union  for  legal  and  financial  support.  Without 
such  support  for  union  members  the  demands  on  organisations  such  as  the  EOC  and  CRE  would  increase. 

The  trade  union  Movement  nominates  representatives  on  to  a number  of  public  bodies.  Recendy  the  TUC 
has  worked  closely  with  the  Women’s  National  Commission  to  encourage  unions  to  nominate  more  women 
on  to  public  bodies,  as  well  as  using  trade  union  structures  to  encourage  more  women  to  put  themselves 
forward  for  public  ^pointmenL 

Services 

As  membership  organisations  unions  provide  a range  of  more  general  services  to  their  members.  Union 
members  benefit  from  a comprehensive  range  of  services  and  special  offers  which  are  not  direcdy  related 
to  the  workplace.  These  may  include  general  legal  advice,  concessionary  prices  for  holidays,  and  a wide 
range  of  low-cost  benefits  ranging  from  persontil  and  property  insurance  to  credit  cards  and  cut-price  car  hire. 
— According  to  British  Social  Attitudes  70  per  cent  of  union  members  chose  “to  get  members’ 
benefits,  like  financial  or  health  schemes”  as  an  important  reason  for  joining  a union. 

Case  study 

UNISON  describes  a wide  range  of  benefits  available  to  members,  which  are  not  related  to  the  world  of 
work.  They  include: 

— Competitively-priced  insurance. 

— Cheaper  mortgages. 

— Road  rescue  service. 

— Credit  card. 

— Discount  travel. 

— Welfare  assistance  for  bereaved  and  ill  members. 

— Convalescence  and  support  services. 

Trade  unions  in  society 

Trade  union  representatives,  often  unpaud  volunteers,  perform  a wide  range  of  functions  in  wider  society, 
nationally  and  internationally.  Trade  unionists  believe  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  society,  and  believe  that 
they  should  put  something  in  for  the  common  benefit. 
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— According  to  British  Social  Attitudes,  reasons  for  joining  trade  unions  included  ‘‘to  help  other 
people  I work  with”  (76  per  cent)  and  ‘7  believe  in  them  in  principle”  (67  per  cent). 

Formally  or  informally,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  active  trade  unionists  bring  their  experience  of 
workplace  issues  to  bear  on  involvement  in  their  local  communities  as  school  governors,  JPs,  members  of 
church  and  voluntary  bodies  and  of  course  in  local  politics. 

At  national  level,  despite  a broad  reluctance  in  recent  years  to  involve  trade  unions  in  discussions  and  in 
institutions,  trade  unionists  have  seats  as  BBC  governors,  in  the  Court  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  Equal 
Opportunities  Commission,  the  Commission  for  Racial  Equality  and  on  myriad  other  bodies  from  the  Staff 
College,  which  deals  with  management  education,  to  the  Retail  Prices  Index  Advisory  Committee. 

At  the  European  Community  level,  by  contrast  with  current  UK  experience,  the  institutions  of  social 
partnership  (joint  union-employer  work  with  the  EC  institutions)  and  social  dialogue  (discussions  between 
unions  and  employers  on  specific  themes)are  valued  across  the  political  spectrum,  and  supported  by  trade 
union  and  employers’  organisations  alike.  The  process  of  consultation  of  the  social  partners  is  now  firmly 
in  place  in  Community  practice  and  enshrined  in  the  Maastricht  Treaty. 

Tlte  European  Community  Economic  and  Social  Committee  operates  in  parallel  to  this.  It  brings  together 
representatives  of  unions  and  employers  nominated  by  governments,  together  with  other  interest  groups,  such 
as  consumes,  to  comment  and  advise  on  propos^  EC  legislation.  The  Committee  may  also  produce 
opinions  on  its  own  initiative. 

— The  British  public  supports  more  social  partnership.  An  opinion  poll  conducted  in  September 
1993  found  dial  87  p>er  cent  of  respondents  agreed  with  the  statement  that  ‘‘the  government  should 
take  more  notice  than  it  does  at  present  of  the  views  of  both  management  and  trade  unions  when 
deciding  on  its  economic  and  industrial  policies”. 

In  the  wider  world,  the  positive  contribution  of  trade  unions  to  social  justice,  economic  development  and 
peace  was  recognised  and  enlisted  by  the  formation  of  the  International  Labour  Organisation.  Trade  union 
and  employer  representatives  play  an  equal  part  with  governments  in  the  work  of  the  ILO,  mainly  in 
establishing  international  standards  at  work,  affirming  and  protecting  basic  human  rights  in  employment,  and 
assisting  developing  countries  through  technical  co-operation. 

Section  3:  The  changinq  workplace 

Major  structural  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  UK,  which  are  similar  to,  and  in  some  cases  more  marked 
than  those  in  all  developed  countries: 

— There  has  been  a shift  in  jobs  from  manufacturing  to  services  in  the  past  decade.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Employment  20  per  cent  of  employees  work  in  manufacturing  in  1993 
compared  to  31  per  cent  in  1979.  Sixty-seven  per  cent  work  in  services  compared  to  58  per  cent 
in  1979. 

— More  workers  are  now  employed  by  multinational  companies  or  by  small  firms.  The  Department 
of  Employment  says  that  27.5  per  cent  of  employees  work  for  companies  employing  over  1,000 
people.  Around  the  same  percentage  work  in  companies  employing  10  people  or  fewer. 

— The  ’80s  and  ’90s  have  seen  major  deregulation  of  the  labour  market.  Most  noticeable,  perhaps, 
have  been  the  extension  of  the  qualifying  period  for  employment  protection  to  two  years;  and  Ae 
abolition  of  almost  all  forms  of  minimum  wage  protection,  culminating  in  the  scrapping  of  the 
Wages  Councils  on  August  Bank  Holiday  1993. 

— A series  of  laws  have  made  it  more  difficult  for  unions  to  operate.  The  most  important  of  these 
has  been  the  provision  for  employers  alone  to  decide  whether  or  not  a union  is  recognised  for  the 
purposes  of  collective  bargaining.  The  1993  Act  actively  encourages  employers  to  discriminate 
against  trade  unionists  in  issues  short  only  of  dismissal.  It  has  also  interfered  with  arrangements 
for  employers  to  direct  union  contributions  from  wage  bills  to  unions  (check-off). 

— A higher  proportion  of  the  workforce  is  female,  many  of  these  employees  being  in  part-time  jobs 
with  few  employment  rights.  The  Labour  Force  Survey  showed  that  in  autumn  1992  over  a 
quarter  of  employees  in  the  UK  worked  part-time.  Nine-tenths  of  these  were  women. 

— Many  workers  are  from  ethnic  minorities,  sometimes  facing  associated  problems  of 
discrimination. 

— Earnings  inequality  in  Britain  has  become  wider  than  in  any  OECD  country  except  the  US,  and 
is  growing  faster.  The  rich  have  been  getting  richer,  and  the  poor  have  been  getting  poorer  by  a 
deliberate  act  of  government  policy. 

— Britain  has  generally  speaking  an  increasingly  well-educated  workforce.  However  educational 
standards  are  lagging  behind  European  best  practice  and  provision  of  initial  and  continuing 
training  and  development  is  poor  by  European  standards. 

The  “typical”  worker  of  the  ’90s  is  likely  to  be  a part-time  woman  worker  whose  employment  is  casual 
or  semi-casual,  working  for  a company  whose  own  status  is  that  of  a sub-contracted  or  franchise  operation. 
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Case  study 

The  Graphical,  Paper  and  Media  Union  describe  the  use  made  of  individual  contracts  by  employers  in 
provincial  newspapers: 

“When  individual  contracts  are  imposed,  workers  may  be  made  lucrative  offers  ‘they  cannot  refuse’. 
Pay  rises  of  over  £1,000,  promotions,  company  cars  are  all  used  to  bribe  individuals  to  sign  away 
their  union  rights.  Often,  employers  have  been  prepared  to  underwrite  all  existing  employees’ 
union-negotiated  terms  and  conditions  in  return  for  a free  hand  to  change  these  terms  for  those  who 
follow. 

For  the  employers  all  this  is  a cheap  price  to  pay  for  creating  a union  free  environment,  where  they 
have  the  freedom  to  tteat  employees  differently  in  future. 

A growing  number  of  employers  are  not  even  bothering  with  the  bribes.  They  issue  employees  with 
new  contracts  and  warn  them  of  the  consequences  of  not  signing.” 


Unemployment 

The  context  of  these  developments  has  been  a sustained  poor  performance  on  unemployment.  On  average 
from  1980  to  1993  the  British  record  on  unemployment  is  the  fourth  worst  in  the  European  Community.  The 
experience  of  unemployment  and  the  fear  of  unemployment  are  making  inroads  into  the  confidence  of  British 
society: 

— According  to  an  opinion  poll  carried  out  in  September  1993  one-third  of  people  at  work  are 
concerned  about  potential  job  losses  in  their  company. 


Individual  employment  relationships 

Public  policy  increasingly  favours  individual  employment  relationships.  This  is  sometimes  expressed  in 
the  company  context  through  the  phrase  “human  resource  management”  or  HRM.  In  principle,  HRM  is  a 
strategic  approach  to  the  management  of  people.  Employees  are  involved  in  contributing  to  common 
objectives  on  the  basis  of  commitment  rather  than  obedience  to  instructions.  It  is  intended  to  operate  in  an 
organic,  devolved  business  structure. 

The  Workplace  Industrial  Relations  Survey  (WIRS  3)  has  found  a marked  drop  in  the  use  of  collective 
bargaining  to  determine  terms  and  conditions  of  employment.  However  the  Survey  found  that  “there  was  no 
sign  of  a new  form  of  industrial  relations  system  to  replace  the  old”. 

The  Survey  did  find  a hew  emphasis  on  the  individual  employee  in  the  field  of  recruitment,  training  and 
development,  and  assessment  of  performance.  However  in  the  words  of  a leading  academic  “it  is  not  clear 
how  the  benefits  claimed  for  HRM  are  reconciled  with  large-scale  redundancies,  the  neglect  of  adequate 
training  by  much  of  British  industry  and  the  increasing  casualisation  of  a significant  part  of  the  labour 
force”. 

Many  of  these  techniques  are  being  applied,  patchwork  and  piecemeal,  in  the  public  services  as  well  as 
in  the  private  sector,  with  the  introduction  of  approaches  such  as  performmice-related  pay. 


The  experience  of  people  at  work 

Many  workers  in  Britain  have  good  jobs  with  decent  pay  and  conditions.  However  a dominant  feature  of 
the  past  decade  has  been  an  increase  in  inequality  and  insecurity. 

The  combination  of  deregulation  and  new  employer  strategies  means  a recipe — ^fixed-term  contracts, 
contract  working,  part-time  working — ^for  insecurity.  Many  jobs  on  offer  today  are  not  steady  jobs,  but  “here 
today,  gone  tomorrow”  jobs,  with  no  security,  no  pension,  no  sick  pay,  no  paid  holidays.  Work  is  central 
to  individuals’  lives  and  to  society,  and  insecurity  at  work  breeds  insecurity  elsewhere: 

— The  ACAS  public  enquiry  service  dealt  with  a record  488,000  enquiries  in  1992. 

— The  National  Association  of  Citizens’  Advice  Bureaux  also  dealt  with  a record  number  of 
enquiries  on  employment  issues:  over  850,000  in  1992.  Their  reports  provide  graphic  evidence 
of  exploitation  at  work.  Despite  this  deregulation  continues  to  abet  unscrupulous  employers,  with 
the  abolition  of  the  Wages  Councils  the  latest  chapter. 

It  is  worth  noting  in  passing  that  the  Government  has  established  an  office  of  Commissioner  for  the  Rights 
of  Trade  Union  Members  to  provide  unlimited  legal  aid,  regardless  of  means,  for  union  members  to  pursue 
complaints  against  their  union.  In  1992  the  Commissioner  received  50  applications  for  assistance  and  35  of 
these  had  to  be  rejected.  The  cost  to  the  taxpayer  was  £430,000. 
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The  bargaining  agenda 

Trade  unions  in  Britain  have  to  face  problems  of  job  insecurity  in  a climate  of  labour  market  deregulation 
and  testnctions  on  fteir  own  ability  to  act  unknown  anywhere  else  In  Europe.  In  recessionary  conditions  the 
focus  of  attenuon  is  on  preserving  jobs  and  ensuring  that  pay  keeps  pace  with  inflation.  The  evidence 
suggests  that  unions  are  doing  that  job  quite  effectively. 

Even  in  this  climate,  unions  are  taking  forward  new  issues  to  the  bargaining  table.  Training  and 
development,  giving  women  a fair  chance  at  work,  European  perspectives  and  environmental  protection  are 
among  the  issues  on  the  bargaining  agenda  in  the  1990s. 


One  example  would  be  the  union  role  in  developing  the  Employee  Development  Assistance  Programme 
(EDAP)  scheme  at  Ford.  Another  would  be  the  “Rover  Tomorrow"  Agreement,  signed  between  management 
and  five  unions  in  April  1992,  which  introduced  total  flexibility  of  the  workforce  while  retaining  the  structure 
for  trade  union  recognition,  representation  and  negotiation, 

However,  such  initiatives  by  unions  do  not  always  receive  a positive  response  from  employers.  For 
example,  when  a union  suggested  to  a major  UK-based  transnational  that  they  establish  a Joint  body  to  act 
as  a forum  for  discussion  of  environmental  issues  (as  the  company  had  done  with  unions  in  Germany)  the 
company  turned  down  the  idea  point  blank. 


Check-off 

A priority  task  for  the  trade  union  Movement  in  the  period  immediately  ahead  is  to  respond  vigorously 
and  effectively  to  the  new  requirements  on  the  payment  of  union  subscriptions  by  deductions  from  wages 
imposed  by  the  1993  Trade  Union  Reform  and  Employment  Rights  Act. 

This  provides,  amongst  other  things,  that  all  those  members  who  currently  pay  their  subscription  in  that 
way  and  wish  to  continue  to  do  so,  must  give  their  individual  written  consent  to  their  employer  before  the 
end  of  August  1994  for  the  arrangement  to  continue. 

The  TUG,  of  course,  contended  strongly  during  the  passage  of  the  legislation  that  no  trade  union  member 
or  employer  sought  any  new  statutory  arrangements.  The  provisions  appeared  designed  simply  to  put  more 
administrative  obstacles  in  the  way  of  unions  recruiting  and  retaining  members.  Nevertheless,  the 
Government  persisted  in  forcing  through  this  unwarranted  and  uncalled  for  measure.  Major  employer 
organisations  were  also  doubtful  about  the  measure  arguing  that  they  would  put  an  additional  burden  on 
employers  without  any  commensurate  benefit  at  all. 

The  Act  requires  that  the  individual’s  consent  needs  to  be  provided  to  the  employer,  but  this  does  not 
prevent  the  union  accepting  responsibility  for  the  job  of  signing  individuals  up  afresh  to  confirm  their 
membership  and  subsequently  providing  frie  employer  with  the  necessary  proof  of  consent.  The  TUG  are 
already  briefing  full-time  officials  and  senior  workplace  representatives  on  the  procedures  necessary  for  them 
to  carry  out  this  role,  minimising  the  additional  administrative  burdens  on  employers.  It  is  in  the  interests 
of  unions,  of  course,  but  also  employers  that  these  new  requirements  are  not  allowed  to  destabilise  sensible 
and  administratively  convenient  arrangements  that  have  operated  to  the  benefit  of  employers,  unions  and 
individual  workers. 

Section  4;  Trade  unions  in  the  future 
Why  join  a union  ? 

The  basic  rationale  for  trade  unions  remains  the  same  as  in  the  past.  They  are  needed  now  more  than  ever. 
Workers  in  unions  earn  better  wages,  have  better  conditions,  and  are  better  protected  against  arbitrary 
employer  action; 

— An  opinion  poll  in  September  1993  showed  that  79  per  cent  of  respondents  agreed  that  trade 
unions  are  necessary  to  protect  people’s  interests  at  work. 

— A Gallup  poll  in  September  1992  showed  that  43  per  cent  of  respondents  felt  that  the  balance  of 
power  in  industry  was  tilted  too  far  in  management’s  direction.  Only  6 per  cent  felt  that  it  was 
tilted  too  far  in  the  unions’  direction. 

Trade  unions  have  throughout  their  history  had  to  respond  to  changing  and  often  hostile  environments. 
They  will  do  so  again  in  the  nineties.  The  “casualised”  labour  force  of  the  nineties  lacks  power  in  the  labour 
market.  In  this  context  unions  are  needed  more  than  ever  to  ensure  that  working  people  get  a fair  deal. 

Under  a TUG  umbrella,  unions  are  developing  a range  of  national  standards  and  qualifications  for  trade 
union  officers  to  ensure  that  they  do  that  job  better  than  ever. 

Unions  and  equality 

Throughout  society  unions  have  a strong  “sword  of  justice”  effect.  They  are  workplace  advocates  for 
fairness  and  equality  of  opportunity.  Statistics  show  a correlation  worldwide  between  trade  union 
membership  and  income  equality. 
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As  well  as  promoting  their  individual  members’  interests  unions  will  continue  with  a commitment  to 
fairness  and  equality  of  opportunity  at  a time  when  inequality  has  grown.  They  will  advocate  a “stakeholder” 
model  of  enterprises  and  of  society,  where  all  those  with  a stake  in  the  enterprise  have  reciprocal 
responsibilities. 


Unions  and  competitiveness 

World  class  companies  recognise  unions.  Unions  in  Britain,  as  much  as  in  Germany  and  Japan,  are 
committed  to  the  best  standards  in  employment  as  the  basis  for  producing  the  best  goods  and  services. 
Co-ordinated  approaches  to  this  have  included  the  TUC’s  “Employment  Charter  for  a World  Class  Britain” 
and  the  “Quality  Work  Assured”  service  mark  in  the  public  sector. 

The  technologies  and  markets  of  the  21st  century  will  require  radical  change  in  British  workplaces.  Unions 
have  a good  track  record  in  managing  change  together  with  employers.  They  will  ensure  that  it  takes  place 
efficiently  without  damaging  the  interests  of  the  workforce. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  cannot  run  side  by  side  with  other  approaches  to  employee  involvement  The 
TUC  does  not  wish  to  see  a distortion  of  the  concept  of  human  resource  management  (HRM)  to  undermine 
trade  union  representation  and  the  benefits  of  collective  agreements.  However  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
reason  why  employers’  legitimate  interest  in  individual  employees  should  imply  a neglect  of  the  collective 
interest.  There  is  a case  to  be  argued  that  the  well-being  of  companies  depends  more  and  more  on 
co-operative  effort.  Even  where  HRM  is  used,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  imply  an  end  to  a trade  union 
role  and  collective  bargaining.  For  example,  employees  on  individual  contracts  will  still  require  advice  on 
contract  terms,  pensions,  etc.,  and  individual  representation  should  problems  arise. 

Case  study 

The  Amalgamated  Engineering  and  Electrical  Union  have  conducted  a study  of  industrial  relations  in 
Germany,  Sweden  and  Japan. 

“It  is  noticeable  toat  the  three  countries  discussed,  all  of  which  have  enjoyed  healthier  economies, 
stronger  manufacturing  industries  and  have  had  periods  of  sustained  growA  which  Britain  has  been 
incapable  of  achieving,  have  in  common  benefited  from  a more  partnership-based  approach  to 
industrial  relations. 

The  AEEU  believes  that  Britain  would  benefit  from  such  an  approach.  It  is  therefore  our  view  that 
the  right  to  employee  representation  should  be  embodied  in  law. 

The  concept  of  employee  representation  should  be  apolitical  rather  than  at  the  whim  of  a change 
of  government.  Furthermore,  the  present  government’s  approach  to  individual  rights  at  work  is 
meaningless  without  access  to  employee  representation  in  order  that  these  rights  may  be  pursued. 
In  the  same  way  the  right  to  join  a union  is  of  little  use  unless  union  recognition  is  guaranteed.” 


Unions  and  public  services 

The  trade  union  Movement  has  a commitment  to  strong  public  services  as  an  essential  component  of  fair 
and  properly  organised  societies.  It  is  sceptical  of  the  benefits  of  privatisation  in  its  various  forms  including 
compulsory  competitive  tendering  of  local  services  and  market  testing  of  central  government  functions. 
There  is  too  much  evidence  that  the  emphasis  in  these  procedures  is  placed  too  heavily  on  cost-cutting  and 
not  on  providing  the  best  quality  services.  Trade  unions  are  also  concerned  to  see  a strong  social  and 
economic  role  for  public  services  in  Britain  of  the  1990s. 

The  central  role  of  public  services  and  utilities  in  providing  the  basis  for  sustainable  growth,  both  in  the 
UK  and  the  European  Community,  is  increasingly  recognised.  They  not  only  translate  political  decisions  into 
reality,  but  through  infrastructure,  investment,  education,  research  and  administration  form  a link  between 
different  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Whatever  the  basis  for  organisation  of  public  services  unions  see  a key  role  in  protecting  the  interests  of 
people  working  in  those  services.  The  operating  constraints  of  public  services  are  distinctive.  Budgets  are 
not  exclusively  or  even  primarily  dependent  on  market  conditions.  Nor  is  performance  easy  to  measure  by 
outputs. 

Trade  unions  in  public  services  believe  in  getting  a good  deal  for  their  members.  They  also  believe  in  their 
role  in  maintaining  and  developing  a public  service  ethos  for  the  good  of  employees  and  services  users  alike. 
Public  service  workers  need  decent  pay  and  conditions  but  are  not  motivated  by  money  alone.  Their  trade 
unions  are  defining  a function  to  address  both  employees’  and  the  public  interest. 
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Case  study 

The  Nationsl  Union  of  Civil  and  Public  Servants  gives  examples  of  how  it  is  working  to  improve  services 
to  the  public,  and  to  members. 

“In  the  case  of  Customs  and  Excise  work  we  have  campaigned  for  many  years  to  get  proper  staffing 
levels  at  ports  and  airports  to  help  in  the  fight  against  drug  smuggling.  In  the  Department  of  Social 
Security,  we  have  campaigned  for  greater  resources  for  home  visits  and  take-up  work  in  order  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  social  security  system. 

Increasingly  we  act  as  a means  by  which  members  can  obtain  services  at  favourable  rates.  During 
the  last  year,  for  example,  we  helped  Rose  Brown,  an  office  keeper  in  the  Cabinet  Office.  She  was 
injured  when  the  bus  she  was  travelling  in  to  work  collided  with  a car.  We  took  up  her  case, 
organised  legal  support,  and  eventually  won  her  £6,000  in  damages.” 

Case  study 

Ibe  Manufacturing  Science  Finance  union  (MSF)  surveyed  new  members  to  find  out  their  needs  and 
aspirations. 

“The  key  findings  were: 

Seven  out  of  10  members  had  heard  about  MSF  from  a colleague; 

Seven  out  of  10  respondents  said  that4hey  knew  their  local  workplace  representative; 
Eight  out  of  10  members  describe  themselves  as  in  white  collar  employment, 
predominantly  professional/managerial; 

The  three  most  persuasive  reasons  for  joining  were  the  core  issues  of  representing 
individuals  in  difficulties;  free  legal  assistance;  and  negotiating  pay  and  conditions. 
Fifty-six  per  cent  of  women  found  the  union’s  commitment  to  equal  opportunities  a “very 
pursuasive”  reason  for  joining. 

This  last  finding  reinforces  the  fact  that  people  still  join  trade  unions  for  the  same  reasons  they 
always  have,  given  the  potential  imbalance  in  power  between  employer  and  employee.  This  will 
remain  the  case  even  with  the  trend  in  some  sectors  and  companies  towards  “individualisation”  of 
employment  contracts.  It  is  a mistake  to  think  that  an  individual  employee  on  a personal  contract 
will  no  longer  have  need  of,  or  wish  to  retain,  union  membership.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
potentially  huge  demand  for  advice  on  contract  terms,  working  conditions,  pensions,  and  individual 
representation.  Trade  unions  will,  however,  have  to  adapt  their  services  and  support  to  these  new 
realities  and  market  them  in  new  ways.” 


Unions  and  their  members 

Unions  are  developing  their  ability  to  communicate  with  their  members.  The  first  step  is  listening.  Use  of 
opinion  research  and  direct  questionnaire  techniques  is  becoming  widespread.  Unions  are  asking  their 
members  why  they  joined,  and  what  they  want  from  their  unions. 

Unions  are  also  extending  their  range  of  communications  to  members  through  all  forms  of  media. 

As  set  out  above,  the  evidence  suggests  that  people  join  unions  for  protection,  for  better  pay  and 
conditions,  and  because  people  approve  of  unions. 

Case  study 

The  Civil  and  Public  Services  Association  points  to  the  protection  offered  by  legal  advice  offered  to 
members  whose  jobs  are  affected  by  market  testing. 

“CPSA  members  now  know  that  they  have  a much  better  chance  of  competing  to  ensure  that  their 
work  remains  in-house  because  the  union  and  the  TUC  have  shown  it  to  be  illegal  to  cut  arbitrarily 
an  employee’s  terms  and  conditions.  Even  when  work  does  go  to  the  private  sector,  our  members 
can  at  least  now  rely  on  having  a whole  series  of  employment  rights  to  take  with  them.” 

The  objective  for  the  nineties  must  be  to  get  more  people  to  see  those  benefits  and  to  bring  into 
membership  those  who  need  unions  most — people  in  insecure,  often  temporary  and  part-time  jobs. 

Unions  have  a record  second  to  none  in  promoting  equality  of  opportunity  for  women  and  for  achieving 
progress  in  fields  such  as  equal  pay  for  work  of  equal  value.  They  are  identifying  key  issues  of  particular 
concern  for  women  workers,  who  are  a growing  part  of  the  labour  force.  Issues  such  as  childcare  provision 
are  increasingly  finding  their  way  on  to  the  bargaining  agenda.  This  will  be  supported  by  the  growth  of  trade 
union  action  into  new  areas. 

Case  study 

The  Union  of  Shop,  Distributive  and  Allied  Workers  (USDAW)  has  used  the  experience  of  their  women’s 
organisation  both  to  develop  their  bargaining  agenda  and  to  find  new  ways  of  involving  and  reaching  out  to 
existing  and  potential  women  members. 
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“Three-quarters  of  USDAW  members  are  now  covered  by  agreements  on  cancer  screening. 
Women  and  health  workshops  are  held  regularly  at  local  level  and  are  an  important  way  of  involving 
previously  less  active  members. 

The  union  publication  ‘Having  a Baby — Know  Your  Rights’  is  the  union’s  bestselling  booklet  and 
plays  an  important  part  in  introducing  members  to  the  union." 

Trade  unions  have  always  sought  to  prevent  race  discrimination  and  racial  harassment  at  work  and  to 
represent  people  who  consider  themselves  victims  of  discrimination  in  employment.  They  are  addressing 
practical  issues  relating  to  the  employment  rights  of  people  with  disabilities. 

In  addition  a key  objective  of  unions  on  behalf  of  individual  workers  will  be  to  make  the  case  for  a fair 
framework  of  employment  rights  and  for  employees  to  be  able  to  choose  whether  or  not  they  are  represented 
by  a union,  including  in  collective  bargaining. 

Case  study 

The  Banking,  Insurance  and  Finance  Union  (BIFU)  describes  a number  of  cases  where  trade  union 
recognition  was  withheld  against  the  wishes  of  the  workforce. 

“When  the  majority  of  staff  of  the  North  of  England  Building  Society  voted  overwhelmingly  in 
favour  of  a transfer  of  engagements  of  thei^  Staff  Association  to  BIFU  which  took  place  in  July 
1990,  their  employers  immediately  withdrew  recognition  from  the  union.  With  the  formation  of  a 
new  staff  organisation  within  the  Society  management  steadfastly  refused  to  recognise  BIFU,  who 
represented  some  70  per  cent  of  its  workforce,  and  in  spite  of  a subsequent  ballot  of  employees  in 
which  the  majority  again  confirmed  their  wish  to  be  represented  by  BIFU.  It  as  only  after  two  years 
of  vigorous  campaigning  and  many  attempts  at  concilliation  through  the  services  of  ACAS  that  the 
Society  finally  accepted  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  staff  and  signed  a recognition  and  procedural 
agreement  with  BIFU  in  September  1992. 

More  recently  in  October  1991  staff  of  Royal  Bank  Insurance  Services  Ltd  and  Royal  Bank 
Insurance  Consultants  Ltd,  for  whom  BIFU  was  recognised,  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Insurance  Division  of  the  Bank,  and  union  recognition  was  withdrawn  without  any  prior 
consultation  despite  BIFU  having  over  60  per  cent  membership  amongst  those  staff. 

Such  resistance  in  the  face  of  a clear  preference  for  collective  representation  produces  unnecessary 
conflict  and  does  the  employer  no  cr^it  at  all.  BIFU  is  particularly  concerned,  therefore,  that  even 
when  faced  with  an  overwhelming  case  for  recognition  for  collective  bargaining  purposes  there  is 
no  legal  mechanism  or  industrial  relations  procedure  in  the  UK  to  support  collective  bargaining  and 
prevent  potentially  damaging  disputes  over  recognition.” 

The  European  dimension 

The  introduction  of  European  works  councils  in  multinational  companies  under  an  EC  directive  in  the  next 
few  years  will  set  in  place  a new  structure  for  unions  to  use.  The  provisions  in  the  Maastricht  Treaty  for 
European  framework  agreements  will  reinforce  this  level  of  involvement. 

The  TUC  and  its  affiliated  unions  are  extending  their  range  of  operations  in  the  European  Community. 
They  have  their  own  structures  in  the  Community:  the  European  Trade  Union  Confederation  and  the 
European  industry  committees,  which  bring  together  unions  in  particular  sectors.  These  are  supported  by  the 
European  Trade  Union  Institute  and  the  European  Trade  Union  College. 

International  activities 

The  TUC  and  British  trade  unions  are  extending  substantial  assistance  with  education  and  training  to  trade 
union  organisations  in  South  Africa,  in  developing  countries  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  central  and 
eastern  Europe  to  promote  the  development  of  effective  democratic  and  self-reliant  unions.  These  are  an 
essential  element  of  all  democratic  systems. 

Trade  unions  and  social  partnership 

Tr^e  unions  are  making  the  case  for  social  partnership  at  all  levels,  a case  which  is  widely  supported  by 
the  British  public; 

— At  die  level  of  the  European  Community  a joint  union-employer  statement  agreed  in  July  1992 
is  widely  credited  with  having  shifted  the  focus  of  Community  policy  away  from  an  exclusive 
concentration  on  the  single  market  towards  the  urgent  need  to  find  policies  for  employment, 
growth  and  competitiveness. 

Collective  bargaining  and  flexibility 

Unions  are  making  the  case  for  collective  bargaining  to  be  part  of  the  industrial  relations  menu  for  the 
twenty-first  century.  This  requires  a shift  in  national  policy,  as  well  as  a concerted  effort  by  unions  to  show 
that  collective  bargaining  works. 
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In  European  Community  discussions  collective  bargaining  is  seen  as  in  many  cases  a more  flexible, 
responsive  instrument  than  legislation  for  defining  working  conditions.  It  is  ironic  that  Britain,  which  should 
take  pride  in  the  adaptability  of  its  collective  agreements,  is  rejecting  even  those  elements  of  Community 
social  policy  which  seek  to  extend  a “British  approach”  to  the  rest  of  the  Community. 

Developing  the  agenda 

Unions  will  play  a role  in  developing  the  workplace  agenda  of  the  future.  At  a time  of  growing  consensus 
around  the  need  for  training  and  development,  unions  provide  a channel  of  communication  between 
management  and  the  workforce.  They  are  also  finding  new  roles  in  using  legal  expertise,  for  instance  in 
advising  members  on,  and  negotiating,  contracts  of  employment.  Individuals  who  are  forc^  into  a system 
of  personal  contracts  still  ne^  the  support  and  guidance  which  only  a union  can  provide. 

Unions  also  have  a role  to  play  in  monitoring  perfoimance  related  pay  systems  and  ensuring  that  they  are 
applied  in  a fair  and  non-discriminatory  way.  Where  bargaining  has  been  decentralised,  unions  have  had  to 
ensure  that  their  local  representatives  have  the  skills  and  expertise  needed  to  negotiate  on  their  members’ 
behalf.  The  TUC’s  education  courses  play  a crucial  part  in  equipping  trade  union  representatives  for  this  task. 
However  pay  and  conditions  of  service  are  determined,  there  will  always  be  a role  for  trade  unions. 


Case  study 


The  Transport  and  General  Workers  Union  describes  the  fragile  rights  of  part-time  workers  and  action  by 
the  union  to  improve  its  recruitment  base. 

“Part-time  workers  have  even  fewer  employment  rights  than  full-timers  and,  as  a result,  they  are 
more  vulnerable  to  victimisation  and  exploitation.  Middlebrook  Mushrooms  recendy  dismiss^  90 
part-time  women  workers  for  implementing  an  overtime  ban  in  support  of  their  refusal  to  take  a pay 
cut.  The  women,  all  TGWU  members,  were  paid  just  £93  per  week  before  deductions  when  the 
employer  imposed  longer  hours  for  the  same  pay.  Middlebrook  is  a subsidiary  of  the  food  giant 
Bookers  which  made  a profit  of  £209  million  last  year. 

As  a result  of  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  worlrforce,  the  TGWU  has  in  recent  years  prioritised 


recruitment  of  women  and  pait-dme  workers,  for  example  in  its  ‘Link-up’  recruitment  campaign  _ 

and  its  major  campaign  to  recruit  women  workers  in  local  government  Naturally,  the  appeal  to 

women  and  part-time  workers  has  impacted  on  the  TGWU’s  bargaining  agenda  which  has  been^^^ 

widened  to  address  the  particular  concerns  of  new  groups  of  workers.”  FORD  ^ 

Case  study  t ^ ^ ^PCHON 

In  1990  the  GMB  adopted  its  New  Agenda  for  bargaining,  broadening  the  agenda  to  achieve  as  close\  COLLt  . 

match  as  possible  between  the  priorities  which  the  union  pursues  in  negotiations  with  employers  and  what\^ 

GMB  members  want  from  work. 


“Examples  include; 

A recent  GMB  survey  of  pay  and  conditions  in  engineering  workplaces  showed  that  last 
year  shop  stewards  and  st^  representatives  raised  the  issue  of  training  with  management 
in  almost  seven  out  of  every  10  worlqplaces  covered  by  the  survey.  Management  raised  the 
issue  of  training  at  only  two  in  every  10  workplaces,  despite  wanting  to  talk  to  us  about 
total  quality  management  in  almost  half  of  the  sites  in  the  survey.  British  management 
seems  slow  to  spot  the  link  between  training  workers  and  the  quality  of  their  work. 
Equal  rights  issues  have  moved  closer  to  the  top  of  the  GMB  bargaining  agenda 
nationwide.  The  national  agreement  covering  local  government  workers  is  currently  being 
subjected  to  an  equal  opportunities  audit,  in  co-operation  with  the  employers.  The  new 
British  Gas  career  support  scheme  contains  a range  of  provisions  designed  to  assist 
employees  with  family  or  domestic  responsibilities  to  continue  to  develop  their  skills  and 
further  their  careers,  and  covers  maternity,  paternity,  career  breaks  and  childcare  support. 
Maternity  leave  and  maternity  pay  have  been  improved  with  several  major  employers 
covered  by  the  GMB  Food  and  Leisure  Section.  Cancer  screening  arrangements  have  been 
improved,  and  male  health  screening  is  also  now  being  phased  in.” 


Union  structures 

British  unions  are  responding  to  an  increasingly  fragmented  labour  market  in  a range  of  ways.  The 
response  is  pragmatic,  and  there  is  no  generally  agreed  theory  of  trade  union  structure.  Some  unions  are 
merging,  others  are  not.  Some  are  widening  their  membership  scope,  others  concentrating  on  a core  group. 

Union  structures  have  evolved  in  different  ways  in  the  same  way  as  company  structures  vary.  Structures 
often  reflect  the  different  traditions  in  the  sectors  covered  by  the  unions.  There  is  no  single  answer. 

The  total  number  of  unions  affiliated  to  the  TUC  has  fallen  rapidly  through  the  effects  of  mergers. 
However,  much  of  the  strength  of  the  British  trade  union  movement  lies  in  its  single  national  centre,  The 
TUC  itself  is  developing  its  role  to  have  maximum  impact  in  favour  of  members’  interests. 
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The  TUC  is  preparing  a new  focus  by  improving  its  services  to  unions:  on  health  and  safety,  pensions, 
equal  rights  and  vocational  training.  It  operates  a widely  admired  service  of  trade  union  education.  It  is 
representing  the  interests  of  British  working  people  in  the  European  Community  institutions. 

The  TUC  co-ordinates  trade  union  policies  for  presentation  to  the  institutions  of  the  United  Kingdom  as 
the  legitimate  representative  of  many  millions  of  working  people. 

An  effective  TUC  is  not  only  a key  to  the  next  phase  of  trade  unionism  in  Britain.  A unified  trade  union 
movement  covering  virtually  all  grades  of  occupations  is  also  of  central  import^ce  in  considering  the  fiiture 
of  society— whether  it  is  to  be  a society  based  on  social  cohesion  or  one  of  increasing  division,  growing 
inequality,  and  lacking  common  values. 

Section  5 : Action  points 

In  conclusion  the  TUC  would  like  to  focus  on  the  need  for  a consensus  at  national,  company  and  workplace 
level  in  favour  of  jobs,  job  security,  and  decent  rights  in  employment.  The  legal  framework  needs  to  be 
changed  to  reflect  that 

A balanced  framework 

Employment  Secretary  David  Hunt  said  to  the  Conservative  Party  conference  on  7 October  1993: 

“There’s  nothing  wrong  with  trade  unions  or  trade  unionists  . , . Trade  unions  should  go  back  to 
their  roots — selling  their  services  to  their  members  in  the  workplace.” 

Despite  its  grudging  tone,  this  is  advice  which  British  unions  would  like  to  take.  However,  they  are 
hampered  by  legal  restrictions.  These  include  the  lack  of  a right  to  recognition  which  makes  it  impossible 
in  many  cases  for  a union  to  sell  its  most  valuable  service — negotiating  on  behalf  of  its  members.  In  addition 
the  Trade  Union  Reform  and  Employment  Rights  Act  encourages  employers  to  use  discriminatory  treatment 
against  union  members  to  introduce  personal  contracts. 

Trade  unions  are  here  to  stay.  In  many  industrialised  countries  changes  in  industrial  and  economic 
structures  and  in  work  organisation  have  reduced  trade  union  membership.  Despite  this,  in  these  countries 
trade  unions  are  adapting  to  changed  circumstances,  finding  new  ways  of  operating,  and  learning  from  each 
other. 

In  most  of  the  developing  world  trade  unions  are  growing  and  finding  their  own  ways  of  servicing  their 
members. 

In  the  long  history  of  British  trade  unionism,  unions  have  more  often  than  not  had  to  carry  out  their 
function  in  a climate  of  hostility  from  public  policy.  All  of  the  initiatives  described  in  this  evidence,  and  in 
the  supporting  evidence  from  individual  unions,  are  happening,  so  far  as  possible,  regardless  of  negative 
pressures  from  government  and  employers.  That  will  continue,  if  necessary,  for  the  simple  reason  that  people 
continue  to  want  to  joint  and  to  be  represented  by  trade  unions  because  they  need  them.  The  British 
Government  is  under  obligations  arising  from  ILO  Conventions  to  enable  trade  unions  to  operate  freely  and 
to  promote  collective  bargaining. 

The  question  for  Britain  is  therefore:  What  would  be  a fair  balance  in  public  policy  on  industrial 
relations  consistent  with  international  obligations?  This  report  has  demonstrated  that  no  fair  balance 
exists.  Individueds  have  the  right  to  join  a union  if  they  wish,  but  have  no  right  to  representation.  There  are 
many  thousands  of  good  employers  in  Britain — most  of  them  recognise  trade  unions — but  there  are  many 
thousands  who  are  unscrupulous  or  incompetent.  They  are  encouraged  in  their  negative  approach  to  trade 
unions  by  public  policy.  Faced  vrith  such  an  employer,  the  individual  worker  can  call  upon  no  countervailing 
power  to  represent  his  or  her  interests. 

The  British  tradition  of  industrial  relations  is  justly  proud  of  the  emphasis  on  voluntarism.  As  this  report 
suggests,  a valuable  contribution  could  be  constructed  from  British  experience  in  the  debate  on  industrial 
relations.  It  should  derive  from  the  central  role  of  collective  agreements  in  building  on  legal  standards  to  meet 
the  needs  of  individual  industries,  services  and  workplaces.  That  voice  is  needed  in  the  European  Communi^ 
debate.  Yet  this  position  cannot  be  coherently  developed  if  voluntarism  is  simply  the  right  for  employers  to 
do  what  they  like.  Agreement,  consensus  and  the  collective  bargaining  process  should  be  at  the  heart  of  the 
process. 

It  is  clear  from  this  assessment  that  many  changes  could  be  made  to  bring  a fairer  balance  to  British 
industrial  relations.  The  TUC  believes  that  a legal  framework  of  employment  right  for  all  workers — ^full-time 
and  part-time  and  in  line  with  solemn  international  commitments — is  needed. 

That  should  then  be  given  flexible  effect  by  collective  bargtiining.  Two  key  shifts  in  public  policy  might 
be  identified  here  which  would  help  achieve  a fair  balance  on  British  industrial  relations: 
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— A right  to  representation;  and 

— A commitment  to  social  partnership. 


[ Continued 


A right  to  representation 

British  law  needs  to  be  ehanged  so  that  employees  have  a right  to  reptesentaUon.  A legal  right  is  needed 
because  today  many  working  people  are  demed  representation  in  practice. 


The  TUC  would  ide^ly  wish  to  see  this  take  the  form  of  a right  to  trade  union  recognition.  It  is  an  absmri 
anomaly,  unknown  in  the  developing  world,  that  it  is  the  employer  who  chooses  whether  or  not  an  emolovee 
is  represented  by  his  or  her  union  for  collective  bargaining  purposes. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  ways  of  achieving  the  objective.  A right  to  employee  representation  throueh 
elections  to  works  or  company  councils  is  another  model.  In  pracrice  unions  have  a role  in  these  systems  too. 


The  TUC  would  want  to  see  a right  for  individual  employees  to  be  rqjresented  on  an  individual  or 
collective  basis  as  a key  operational  element  in  a framework  of  rights  setting  a fair  balance  in  industrial 
relations. 


Social  partnership 

Trade  unions  have  a strategy  for  the  management  of  change  to  meet  the  competitive  conditions  of  the 
1990s.  The  focus  must  be  on  the  production  of  competitive,  high  quality  products  and  services.  Greater 
investment  in  infrastructure  and  human  capital  is  the  way  forward. 

Employers  need  ±e  commitment  of  their  workforce  to  meet  the  challenges  ahead.  Commitment  is  best 
obtained  through  the  involvement,  participation  and  agreement  of  the  workforce,  not  by  management  edict 
or  through  the  courts.  Winning  the  support  of  the  workforce  requires  commitment  from  employers  to  provide 
good  quality  jobs  and  to  consult  wiA  the  workforce. 

Unions  give  people  at  work  a voice  and  provide  the  basis  for  the  co-operation  needed  to  secure  change. 
ACAS,  for  example,  attaches  great  importance  to  a joint  approach  to  its  advisory  work  aimed  at  resolving 
problems  at  work.  Most  big  companies  recognise  the  contribution  that  unions  make  to  a successful  enterprise. 

A practical  task  for  the  1990s  will  be  finding  a clean  transition  to  new  procedures  for  deduction  of  union 
subscriptions.  The  TUC  and  unions  will  be  looking  to  employers  to  co-operate  positively  and  constructively 
in  providing  the  necessary  facilities  for  these  procedures  to  operate  smoothly.  As  the  IPM  has  recognised  in 
its  guidance  to  its  members  the  Institute  considers  that,  where  there  is  collective  bargaining,  it  would  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  employee  relations  for  employers  to  continue  to  offer  the  facility  of  check-off  and  to  obtain 
the  trade  union’s  assistance  in  seeking  renew^  consent  from  its  members.  The  Select  Committee  could 
usefully  reinforce  that  guidance  to  employers  in  its  report 

The  consensus  among  European  countries  is  that  unions  and  employers  have  legitimate  views  that  should 
be  heard  and  respected.  In  the  US  and  Japan,  where  union  density  is  also  much  lower  than  in  Britain, 
governments  seek  a constructive  dialogue  with  the  trade  unions.  Britain's  economic  performance  over  the 
past  decade  does  not  suggest  that  the  Government’s  unique  approach  has  brought  any  ^vantages:  on  the 
contrary  the  decline  in  manufacturing  employment  has  b^n  much  sharper  than  elsewhere. 

Economic  success  and  social  protection  for  people  at  work  are  not  contradictory  aims.  They  must  go 
together.  High  quality  employment  is  a necessary  condition  for,  as  well  as  a result  of,  the  achievement  of 
economic  success.  This  is  the  central  m^st^e  of  the  TUC’s  Employment  Charter  for  a World  Class  Britain 
which  was  published  in  April  this  year. 

Our  future  cannot  lie  in  trying  to  compete  on  the  basis  of  ever  lower  labour  costs.  The  debate  over  the  1989 
Social  Charter  and  the  opt-out  provisions  of  the  Social  Chapter  under  the  Maastricht  Treaty  have  highlighted 
Britain’s  isolation.  The  TUC  does  not  believe  that  Britain’s  opt-out  will  be  tenable  in  the  long  run.  Employers 
increasingly  operate  on  a Europe-wide  basis  and  they  will  not  welcome  having  to  apply  one  set  of  rules  in 
Britain  and  another  set  in  continent^  Europe.  Many  employers  already  recognise  this.  In  some  cases  the  TUC 
takes  the  initiatives.  For  example,  at  a meeting  convened  by  the  TUC,  unions  represented  in  the  Hanson 
Corporation  have  agreed  to  establish  a Hanson  Trade  Union  Council.  As  a first  step  towards  the  creation  of 
a world  council  a meeting  is  being  convened  of  representatives  from  the  Hanson  subsidiaries  in  Europe.  The 
management  of  Hanson  would  be  short-sighted  if  it  refused  to  consult  with  that  body. 

Britain’s  future  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  companies  and  public  services  can  deliver  high  quality 
goods  and  services  based  on  high  quality  jobs.  The  TUC  believes  that  collective  employee  representation, 
and  a framework  of  employment  rights  for  all,  will  have  a role  to  play  in  this  task.  It  would  also  enable  the 
British  Government  to  fulfil  its  international  obligations. 
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Trade  unions  are  adapting  to,  and  becoming  leading  players  in  this  debate.  They  are  finding  new  ways  of 
bringing  the  benefits  of  trade  unionism  to  a new  worirforce.  Women  and  young  people  are  the  key  target 
groups. 

Trade  unions  enable  the  workplace  to  combine  flexibility  to  meet  market  demands  with  security  for  the 
people  who  work  there. 

Government  and  employers  have  their  responsibilities  also.  The  social  partnership  approach  is  delivering 
results  across  the  developed  world.  A fair  balance  in  the  law  is  a vital  supporting  element.  The  TUC 
challenges  the  Government  and  employers  not  to  turn  their  backs  on  diis  opportunity. 


ExaminatioD  of  Witnesses 

Mr  John  Monks,  General  Secretary,  Trades  Union  Congress  (TUC),  Mr  Jimmy  Knapp,  Chairman,  TUC 
General  Council,  Mr  David  Lea,  Assistant  General  Secretary,  TUC  and  Mr  James  Sorah,  TUC  Youth 
Award  winner  and  member  of  the  National  Union  of  Rail,  Maritime  and  Transport  Workers  (RMT),  were 
examined. 


Chairman 


1.  Thank  you  very  much  for  joining  us.  I have 
been  asked  to  congratulate  all  of  you  on  your 
appointments;  Mr  Monks  to  General  Secretary  of  the 
TUC;  we  wish  you  the  very  best  of  luck  in  your  very 
easy  pastime  and  role.  Mr  Jiiruny  Knapp  has  just  been 
elected  Chairman  of  the  TUC  Genersd  Council,  for 
which  we  congratulate  you.  Mr  David  Lea  is  Assistant 
General  Secretary  and  we  welcome  you  in  that 
capacity.  We  understand  that  Mr  Sorah  is  not  only  a 
member  of  the  RMT — whatever  that  may  be — but  you 
are  the  TUC  Youth  Award  winner.  Perhaps,  Mr 
Monks,  you  would  tell  us  what  a Youth  Award  winner 
has  to  do  to  receive  a Youth  Award,  other  than  be 
young. 

(Mr Monks)  Perhaps  I should  tell  you  who  the  RMT 
are  fiust.  It  is  the  NUR  that  was  which  merged  with  the 
National  Union  of  Seamen  and  became  the  Rail 
Maritime  and  Transport  union;  just  so  everybody 
knows. 

Chainnan:  As  you  know,  in  this  Committee  we 
have  an  arrangement  which  is  a very  lively  one.  We  do 
not  have  opening  statements  and  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  give  us  some  written  evidence.  Following  a 
video  showing  civil  servants  how  they  can  filibuster 
this  Committee,  I am  required  to  make  the  following 
statement  to  you.  Our  time  is  not  unlimited  so  it  would 
be  very  helpful  if  you  would  keep  answers  succinct. 
Please  do  not  be  afraid  to  answer  yes  or  no.  If  you 
want  to  add  to  your  replies  you  can  supplement  what 
you  have  said  with  further  written  evidence  when  you 
see  the  transcript  of  today’s  oral  evidence.  The 
Committee  has  authorised  me  to  interrupt  you,  if  they 
do  not  do  so  themselves,  if  your  answers  are  lengthy, 
but  I do  hope  this  will  not  be  necessary.  May  I also 
make  it  ^solutely  plain  to  you  that  we  are  not  the 
Donovan  Commission  in  new  form,  we  arc  a 
parliamentary  select  committee  made  up  of  six 
Conservative,  five  Labour  members,  each  with  his 
own  view,  but  we  are  looking  together  at  the  role  of 
the  trade  unions.  We  have  asked  you  to  come  as  our 
first  witnesses  so  that  you  can  tell  us  how  you  see  the 
future  of  the  movement  for  which  you  work  and  which 
you  so  ably  represent. 


Mr  Spring 

2.  May  I add  my  welcome  to  you,  Mr  Monks,  and 
to  your  colleagues.  I read  with  interest  the  submission 
you  made  to  us  called  The  Future  of  Trade  Unions  and 
I noticed  in  a very  early  stage  of  the  submission  that 
you  made  the  following  observation,  which  I should 
like  to  read  to  you.  “Britain  is  the  only  European 
Community  country — and  probably  the  only  country 
in  the  developed  world — without  a positive  leg^ 
framework  for  employee  representation”.  You  go  on 
to  discuss  effectively  how  unions  have  been  weakened 
by  successive  laws  which  have  been  passed  over  the 
last  14  years.  Why  is  it,  in  your  judgement,  that  in  the 
EC,  where  there  is  a different  sort  of  legal  framework 
the  job  creation  record  is  so  poor? 

(Mr  Monks)  At  the  risk  of  being  accused  of 
filibustering,  could  I just  thank  the  Committee  very 
briefly — in  case  I forget  later  on — for  the  way  you  have 
allowed  us  to  stmcture  our  evidence  from  the  trade 
union  side  in  four  blocks. 

Chairman 

3.  We  are  so  rarely  thanked  that  we  are  only  too 
pleased.  Thank  you, 

(Mr  Monks)  Mr  Spring  touches  on  one  of  the  great 
central  political  issues  in  Western  Europe,  this  country 
and  in  the  world.  If  you  look  at  relative  job  creation 
rates  of  the  different  models  which  exist  and  if  in  crude 
terms  we  call  the  European  continent  one  model  and 
Britain  another  and  perhaps  the  United  States  another  it 
is  certainly  true  that  in  recent  years  the  job  creation 
rates  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  speaking  world  have  been 
higher  than  in  continental  Europe.  I think  if  you  look 
behind  the  crude  figure  which  is  much  quoted  you  will 
see  that  there  are  some  other  important  facts  to  know. 
One  is  that  if  you  take  a longer  view  than  the  recent 
period  of  the  recession  then  job  creation  rates  have  been 
pretty  good  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  they  have 
been  particularly  good  in  creating  full-time  jobs  in  areas 
which  would  perhaps  traditionally  be  regarded  as  male 
work.  Britain,  and  to  a greater  extent  the  United  Stated 
has  been  most  successful  at  creating  part-time  or 
temporary  jobs,  fixed-term  jobs,  then  perhaps  the  bulk 
of  job  creation  has  come  in  those  particular  areas  of 
rather  unsteady  work  but  I accept  the  fact  tiiat  it  is  still 
important  work.  We  do  not  actually  believe  that  there  is 
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a direct  correlation  between  a degree  of  regulation  in 
the  labour  maricet — and  what  that  degree  is  is  obviously 
important — and  the  job  creation  rates  of  these 
countries.  If  you  look  at  the  record  on  manufacturing,  if 
you  look  at  the  record  on  economic  growth  over  ^e 
period,  you  will  see  that  continental  Europe  succeeds 
very  well  against  the  British  record. 

Mr  Spring 

4.  Clearly  we  have  something  like  18  million 
people  unemployed  in  the  European  Community, 
destined  to  rise  to  22  million,  at  a time  when  in  Britain, 
where  you  have  been  so  critical  about  the  legal 
framework  in  which  you  have  to  operate,  unemploy- 
ment is  actually  coming  down.  We  do  seem  to  have  a 
new  situation.  Could  you  comment  on  that  a bit  further? 

(Mr  Monks)  I am  glad  you  perceive  in  a rather 
confident  tone  of  voice  that  unemployment  is  coming 
down  because  the  rate  of  decline  is  extraordinarily  slow 
and  the  recovery  is  extremely  patchy.  Let  us  hope  it  is 
coming  down.  The  European  Community  is  a step  or 
two  behind  us  in  the  economic  cycle:  it  went  into  the 
recession  a lot  later  than  we  did.  We  went  into  it  first 
and  have  been  in  it  longest  1 do  not  accept  that  because 
of  a current  snapshot  the  position  is  worse. 

(Mr  Lea)  It  so  happens  that  the  social  dialogue 
committee  in  Brussels,  exactly  one  week  ago,  that  is  a 
committee  of  the  EC  and  unions  and  employers, 
discussed  two  major  questions,  one  of  which  was 
growth,  employment  and  productivity.  You  will  check 
the  statistics  but  they  are  as  follows  and  this  is  the 
answer  to  the  question  about  why  Europe  has  not  been 
creating  so  many  jobs.  The  short  answer  is:  because  its 
productivity  has  been  so  much  better.  If  you  take  the 
statistic  in  broad  terms  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have 
been  growing  at  about  2 per  cent  recently,  but  because 
European  productivity  has  been  about  2 per  cent  there 
has  ^en  no  job  creation.  American  productivity  has 
been  +0.4  per  cent  per  annum  so  the  rest  of  the  1.6  per 
cent  has  b«n  job  creation.  What  Dclors  is  looking  at  in 
the  White  Paper  that  is  coming  out  in  a month’ s time  is 
the  triangle  of  growth,  jobs  and  competitiveness.  You 
have  to  look  at  all  three  sides  of  the  triangle.  Obviously 
America  has  created  jobs  at  the  expense  of 
competitiveness;  that  is  consistent  with  what  1 have  just 
said  about  low  productivity.  In  fact  the  American 
overseas  payment  deficit  is  a reflection  of  that  So  we  do 
not  want  to  see  job  creation  just  through  low 
productivity.  What  we  want  is  a growtii  rate  which 
combines  good  productivity  growth  with  all  the  other 
desirables  of  competitiveness  and  that  is  the  trick  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  this  is  a very  challenging  exercise 
now  going  on  for  the  European  Council 

5.  The  fact  is,  as  you  well  know,  that  productivity 
per  worker  in  the  United  States  is  very  substantially 
higher  than  productivity  in  Europe,  despite  wh«  may 
have  happened  in  the  last  two  or  three  yean. 

(Mr  Lea)  Ten  years. 

6.  Certainly  the  job  creation  record  over  the  last  10 
years  in  the  United  States  has  been  substantially  greater 
than  in  the  European  Coirununity.  May  I just  ask  you  to 
make  some  comment  about  the  system  in  which 


American  unions  have  to  operate  compared  with  the 
system  here  in  the  United  Kingdom  where  certainly  the 
job  creation  record  ha^  been  relatively  good  of  late  but 
certainly  not  good  compared  with  the  American  model? 

(Mr  lea)  I should  like  to  include  Japan  in  that;  a 
three-continent  comparison  perhaps.  The  Americans 
have  had  a great  deal  of  inequality,  the  Japanese  model 
combines  a relatively  high  level  of  employment  with  a 
relatively  flat  income  distribution.  In  Europe  there  has 
been  a slight  worsening  of  the  income  distribution  but 
in  Britain  there  has  been  a dramatic  worsening  of  the 
income  distribution.  Subjert  to  correction,  I think  you 
will  find  that  the  Qini-coefficient.  <that  is  the  single 
measure  of  income  distribution)  in  Britain,  has  risen 
about  five  points  in  tiie  last  ten  years,  which  takes  us 
right  back  to  the  post-war  period.  The  major  difference 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  that  they  have  been 
^le  to  create  some  jobs  with  very,  very  poor  pay.  That 
particular  trade-off  is  not  as  attractive  as  the  Japanese, 
where  they  have  obviously  been  able  to  combine  job 
creation  with  a relatively  equal  income  distribution. 

7.  You  have  touched  on  an  interesting  point  and 
you  talked  about  income  and  equality,  say,  in  the 
United  States  compared  with  Japan  and  you  talked 
about  rising  income  and  equality  here  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  I note  in  your  submission  that  you  have  made 
what  I think  is  an  extraordinary  statement  which  is  that 
the  rich  have  been  getting  richer  and  the  poor  have  been 
getting  poorer  by  a deliberate  act  of  Government  policy. 
How  do  you  justify  that? 

(Mr  Lea)  Certainly  all  the  Government  rhetoric — I 
am  not  trying  to  make  a political  point  but  you  are 
asking  me  to  justify  a statement — the  Government 
rhetoric  in  the  early  1980s  was  about  incentives  for  the 
groups  in  executive  management  and  above.  On  the 
actu^  tracking  of  the  income  distribution,  it  so  happens 
that  I was  a member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Distribution  of  Income  and  Wealth  in  the  late  1 970s  and 
it  was  very  obvious  that  the  changes  in  the  early  1980s 
were  going  to  have  the  result  of  growing  inequality, 
whether  Aey  were  changes  in  the  labour  market 
regulations  or  changes  in  taxation  and  so  on.  If  it  is  an 
intended  result  I would  say  it  is  no  different  horn  using 
the  word  “deliberate”. 

Mr  Young 

8.  May  I welcome  you  here,  gentlemen.  May  I also 
state  an  interest  in  that  I am  a sponsored  member  of  the 
Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union.  The  allegation 
is  often  made  against  unions  that  they  are  linJeed  to 
political  parties  in  this  country;  the  allegation  usually 
comes  from  businessmen  who  contribute  to  other 
parties.  Could  I actually  ask  you  seriously  on  this  how 
you  see  the  future,  rather  in  the  sense  of  whether  the 
trade  union  movement  may  eventually  move  to  be  a sort 
of  pressure  group  with  no  political  affiliations  at  all  or 
maintain  its  present  stance  where  in  fact  it  does  have 
relations  with  certain  political  parties? 

(MrMorAs)  This  is  where  diversity,  from  where  I sit, 
is  perhaps  more  interesting  than  the  broad  terms  which 
you  used  in  the  question  and  which  are  frequently  used 
by  commentators.  Within  the  TUC  we  currently  have 
69  unions,  30  of  which  are  affiliated  to  the  Labour 
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Party,  39  are  not.  Fifty  of  the  unions  have  political 
funds.  We  therefore  have  20  unions  within  the  TUC 
who  have  political  funds  who  are  not  affiliated  to  the 
Labour  Party,  indeed  some  support  politicians — 
modestly,  I add — ^from  all  parties.  There  is  quite  a 
mottled  picture  of  the  way  unions  operate.  From  the 
TUC  perspective  we  are  not  affiliated  to  any  political 
party  and  we  have  no  constitutional  links  or  financial 
with  the  Labour  Party.  My  particular  view — and 
some  of  you  are  prob^ly  famiUar  with  the  style — has 
been  to  seek  to  develop  relationships  across  the 
mainstream  political  spectrum  and  not  least  with  the 
Government  party.  I think  that  it  is  very  important  for 
the  TUC  to  seek  to  do  a day-to-day  job  on  behalf  of 
people  at  work  and  on  behalf  of  unions  to  the 
Government  of  the  day.  There  is  nothing  novel  about 
that;  previous  General  Secretaries  have  always  asserted 
that  that  is  the  TUC’s  job.  I have  no  doubt  that 
individual  unions  who  are  affiliated  to  the  Labour  Party 
will  want  to  keep  up  that  particular  relationship. 
Whether  it  changes  within  the  constitutional  Labour 
Party  is  a matter  for  the  Labour  Party  and  for  those 
unions  who  are  directly  affiliated  to  it,  as  for  example 
is  RMT.  As  far  as  the  stance  of  the  trade  union 
movement  in  general  and  the  TUC  is  concerned,  then 
we  are  interested  in  making  our  case  heard  across  the 
spectrum. 

9.  One  point  that  has  concerned  me  is  the  number 
of  part-time  workers  that  we  are  getting  in  various  areas 
of  the  economy.  These  are  very  often  denied  contracts 
of  employment,  they  very  often  have  no  recourse  not 
only  to  a union  but  to  anywhere  else.  Quite  obviously 
what  I would  be  asking  is  what  suggestions  you  think 
this  Committee  could  be  putting  forward  so  that  such  a 
substantial  proportion  of  the  workforce,  who  very  often 
include  women  who  are  sometimes,  as  part-timers,  the 
main  earners,  can  be  given  the  protection  that  is 
required  of  their  jobs. 

(Mr  Monks)  This  is  very  important.  When  we  were 
talking  about  job  creation  rates  before  in  relation  to  Mr 
Spring’s  question,  a large  number  of  the  jobs  that  have 
been  created  are  on  a part-time  basis  and  one  fact  that 
disturbs  the  TUC  greatly  at  the  moment  is  the 
imposition  of  part-time  working  on  people  who 
previously  worked  full  time.  Some  of  the  big  names  in 
the  High  Street  have  been  doing  that  in  the  last  12 
months,  mainly  because  of  the  various  thresholds  which 
apply  in  relation  to  national  insurance  and  to 
employment  protection  law;  if  people  are  employed  on 
contracts  below  those  thresholds  then  the  employer  is 
relieved  of  some  significant  costs.  Our  basic  position  is 
that  we  should  like  to  see  pio  rata  conditions  for 
part-time  workers.  There  should  be  obligations  on 
employers  which  are  commensurate  with  those  which 
apply  to  full-time  workers.  Obviously  there  are  some 
thresholds  which  would  no  doubt  practically  have  to 
apply  but  basically  we  are  keen  to  see  those  conditions. 

fAfr  Lea)  There  is  a proposal  for  a directive  on 
part-time  workers  and  it  is  interesting  that  its  initial 
label  was  atypical  workers.  Mr  Monks  has  made  the 
point  that  these  so-called  atypical  workers  are  less 
atypical  than  they  were  yet  they  have  not  been 
embraced  in  woricer  protection  legislation  very 
generally  and  that  is  why  we  strongly  support  the  idea 


of  equivalence  and  proportionate  payments  and 
protection  of  the  full-time  workers.  There  is  a point 
here.  You  asked,  Mr  Young,  what  we  would  acftially 
want  to  do  about  this  and  there  is  one  extra  point  to  be 
made  about  how  protection  can  be  introduced  without 
it  just  being  through  the  law,  how  can  we  do  it  with 
some  trade  union  role  through  voluntary  collective 
machinery.  In  Europe  we  have  been  developing  the  idea 
of  a framework  agreement  in  various  sectors  and  the 
atypical  work  may  be  one  of  the  first  examples  that 
might  go  down  that  route.  As  you  all  know,  from  the 
end  of  this  week,  I November,  the  post-Maastricht 
arrangements  come  into  effect  in  Europe  and  the  1 1-12 
(the  UK  opt-out)  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The  alternative  to 
going  down  the  route  of  the  11,  of  legislation,  is  a 
framework  agreement  for  the  12.  One  of  the  things  that 
we  would  have  to  be  satisfied  by  before  we  could  get 
such  a scheme  going  of  course  would  be  that  there  is  a 
credible  implementation  arrangement  for  framework 
agreements.  We  think  that  there  is  scope  for  looking  at 
that.  What  there  is  not  scope  for  is  for  saying  on  the  one 
hand  that  we  want  to  protect  these  workers  and  saying 
that  we  want  a voluntary  scheme  which  does  not  have 
any  teeth  in  it  and  actually  that  means  you  want  to  do 
nothing  at  all.  The  real  choices,  as  we  see  it,  if  you  want 
to  give  these  people  some  protection — there  are  7 or  8 
million  people — is  to  have  either  a statutory  protection, 
which  some  employers  criticise,  sometimes  weeping 
crocodile  tears  about  preferring  a voluntary  arrange- 
ment or  to  have  voluntary  arrangements,  which  does  not 
mean  to  say  the  employer  can  just  ignore  any  obligation 
but  to  have  a framework  within  which  there  can  be  local 
scope  for  implementation  according  to  the  industrial 
conditions. 

MrHeald 

10.  When  we  went  to  the  Honda  plant  at  Swindon, 
we  saw  a plant  with  good  wages,  good  working 
conditions,  representation  for  employees  through  works 
fora,  quality  circles,  autonomous  work  groups,  no  bint 
of  a union  in  sight.  The  question  that  struck  me  was: 
what  is  the  point  of  trade  unions  in  the  modem  world? 
Do  we  need  them? 

(Mr Monks)  I do  not  know  whether  you  have  been  to 
Nissan  or  Toyota  where  you  would  have  come  across  a 
union  presence  in  equally  successful  and  equally  good 
recent  inward  investments.  Honda  is  the  only  one  of  the 
three  in  fact  that  has  decided  to  go  non-union.  I notice 
in  terms  of  the  tone  of  this  enquiry  and  some  of  the 
points  that  have  come  up  that  some  of  the  companies  I 
saw  published  in  the  initial  list  were  well-known 
non-union  companies.  My  particular  belief  is,  whether 
it  is  in  the  retail  sector  or  in  electronics  or  motorcars, 
that  it  is  possible  for  some  big  companies  to  get  by  on 
a non-union  route  if  they  are  market  leaders,  if  they  pay 
above  the  local  rates  and  if  they  can  invest  in  a level  of 
human  resource  management  which  is  very  expensive 
but  obviously  there  is  a longer-term  payback  but  you 
need  to  be  a market  leader  to  be  able  to  do  that.  No 
doubt  Honda  are  in  that  category  at  the  moment.  The 
real  test  comes  when  companies  are  in  some  difficulty, 
not  perhaps  riding  high.  May  I say  the  union  influence 
on  companies  like  Honda  will  be  quite  profound 
because  Honda,  I know,  will  have  studied  the  Swindon 
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labour  market  very,  very  carefully,  will  know  all  the 
rates  backwards  and  will  make  sure  that  they  arc  not 
going  to  be  caught  out  by  a creative  union  officer  on  any 
aspect  of  their  conditions  relative  to  other  workers  in 
the  same  sort  of  work  in  the  Swindon-Oxford 
surrounding  area.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  unions  had 
some  influence  already  on  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
people  there. 

11.  If  you  think  about  it  the  larger  companies  are 
where  the  strong  union  presence  is;  the  smaller 
companies  have  far  less  union  involvement  If  it  is  right 
that  the  large  successful  companies  can  do  without 
unions  and  the  small  companies  do  not  have  them 
anyway,  what  is  the  future  for  the  union  movement? 

(Mr  Monks)  If  you  look  at  The  Times  list  of  the  top 
50  most  profitable  companies  then  you  will  see  that  47 
of  them  are  unionised.  For  every  Honda,  Marks  and 
Spencer  or  whoever  might  have  caught  the  eye,  the  vast 
majority  of  heartland  big  British  companies — and  they 
are  pediaps  not  as  big  as  they  used  to  be,  and  if  they 
were  we  would  have  more  members  than  the  7.6  million 
that  are  in  the  TUC  at  the  moment,  which  is  still  a very 
considerable  group  of  people,  paying  on  a weekly  basis 
to  their  union — then  we  would  have  more  members.  I 
think  it  is  important  for  you  to  get  these  particular 
companies  in  perspective  against  the  others. 

12.  You  have  said  that  you  want  to  set  something  of 
a new  direction  for  the  unions.  I know  that  you  said 
recently  that  you  thought  there  should  be  a new 
language  for  activists  with  new  terms — partnership: 
qu^ty  products,  quality  services.  Why  are  you  saying 
that  if  you  are  satisfied  with  the  existing  situation?  It  is 
right  that  there  has  to  be  a move  now,  docs  there  not,  for 
trade  unions  to  change  their  traditional  roles? 

(Mr  Monks)  1 am  sorry  if  I gave  the  impression  that 
I am  satisfied  with  the  present  situation.  I was  just 
saying  that  in  terms  of  the  trade  union  presence  and  role 
it  is  well  established  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  large  successful  companies — I was  picking  the  top 
50  most  profitable  companies — ^in  this  country  but  I 
want  to  do  better,  we  need  them  to  do  better. 

1 3.  I understand  that  but  what  changes  do  you  want 
to  make? 

fAfr  Monks)  In  our  submission  we  ask  you  to 
consider  two  things  in  particular:  one  is  a right  to 
representation  for  individuals  which  is  one  area  where 
Britain  is  virtually  alone  in  the  advanced  Western 
world.  Even  the  United  States  has  trade  union 
recognition  legislation  of  a form  and  we  have  asked  you 
to  look  at  that.  Secondly,  we  have  asked  you  to  lend 
your  considerable  weight  to  the  principles  of 
partnership,  of  values  of  mutual  respect,  of  working 
together,  of  pulling  together  for  this  country  and  pulling 
together  for  the  enterprise  in  which  people  work,  rather 
than  perhaps  storing  questionmarks  about  whether  or 
not  one  partner  should  actually  be  around  at  all.  We  are 
around:  7.6  million  in  the  TUC. 

14.  Let  us  just  try  to  test  that  evidence  for  a 
moment.  One  of  the  points  that  one  notices  if  one  looks 
across  the  world  of  trade  unions  and  particularly  in  the 
more  successful  economies  is  that  they  are  committed 


to  partnership,  they  are  committed  to  representation  of 
the  sort  that  you  are  suggesting,  but  they  are  not  party 
political,  Do  you  thinks  it  is  possible  for  the  trade  union 
movement  to  succeed  while  it  remains  party  political? 

In  Japan  they  used  to  be  par^  political:  they  scrapped 
it  and  they  have  done  much  better  since. 

(Mr  Monks)  I do  not  see  the  direct  relationship  and  I 
have  always  stressed  the  role  of  the  TUC.  I am  not  sure 
I accept  your  description.  In  some  countries  there  are 
trade  union  centres  which  are  very  closely  identified 
with  the  Social  Democrats,  there  are  trade  unions  of 
course  which  are  very  closely  identified  with  Christian 
Democrats,  with  which  the  Conservative  Party  has  an 
affinity  in  Europe.  That  denominational  femn  of  trade 
unionism,  or  political  trade  unionism,  was  the  basis  of 
much  of  the  continental  trade  union  movements  and 
you  can  still  see  it  is  quite  clearly  in  successful 
countries  like  Belgium  and  Holland.  There  may  be 
different  links;  they  may  not  be  analogous  to  the  way 
links  developed  in  Britain  but  they  are  there  and  indeed 
political  bodies  did  form  the  industrial  bodies  in  many 
of  those  countries. 

15.  Do  you  believe  that  the  loss  of  members  you 
have  suffered—down  by  one  third — that  that  loss  of 
membership  can  be  recouped  by  going  in  for  ideas  like 
partnership  and  representation? 

(Mr  Monks)  1 do  not  know.  There  has  been  a sea 
change  in  industrial  Britain  since  the  high  water  mark 
in  1980  with  a loss  of  jobs  in  big  factories  in  particular 
which  was  the  heartland  territory  of  trade  unions. 
Looking  ahead  you  can  sec  some  reductions  in  the 
public  sector.  I do  not  know  about  recouping.  My  major 
interest  at  the  moment — ^I  should  love  to  see  an  increase 
in  trade  union  membership,  but  my  major  interest — is 
seeing  the  establishment  of  some  means  which  ensfljle 
fairness  to  be  introduced  at  work  and  people  actually  to 
be  represented  rather  more  effectively  by  the  union  than 
they  can  be  at  the  moment  in  an  absence  of  very  many 
legal  levers  for  us  to  pull. 

1 6.  Do  you  not  have  this  terrible  dichotomy  that  the 
way  in  which  the  trade  union  movement  developed  was 
fighting  for  a political  end:  justice  in  the  workplace? 
Once  you  say  you  are  going  to  be  apolitical  and  start 
looking  at  representation  and  partnership  you  have  lost 
the  fire  in  your  bellies,  have  you  not? 

(Mr  Monks)  I do  not  think  so.  My  particular  beliefs 
and  my  particular  views  have  always  encompassed  tiie 
views  that  trade  unions  were  looking  for  agreements  at 
the  workplace,  they  were  looking  for  a respected  place 
for  people  at  work  in  relation  to  their  employer,  they 
were  looking  for  dignity  for  the  individual  at  the 
workplace  and  that  was  as  true  when  the  TUC  was 
formed  125  years  ago  as  it  is  today.  That  is  our  cause 
and  it  does  not  change  very  much.  The  circumstances 
may  change  but  that  is  what  we  are  doing  at  the 
moment. 

Chairman 

17.  Mr  Sorah,  do  you  agree  with  that? 

(Mr  Sorah)  Yes,  I agree  with  that  entirely. 

18.  Anything  new  from  the  younger  generation? 
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(Mr Sorah.)  I would  not  know  about  anything  new  but 
most  of  the  younger  people  that  I know  who  are  trade 
union  members  were  very  willing  to  sign  up  to  become 
members.  They  appreciate  the  protection  that  they  get 
from  trade  unions  because  a lot  of  them  have  worked  in 
jobs  where  they  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  join  a 
trade  union.  They  had  been  messed  about  by  bad 
employers  and  they  appreciate  the  protection  we  give 
them.  I must  admit  that  I quite  agree  with  what  John 
Monks  has  said  there.  We  have  objectives  which  have 
not  really  changed  much  over  the  last  1 25  years:  to  give 
dignity  to  working  people. 

Mr  Leighton 

1 9.  Some  people  say  that  in  the  bad  old  days  when 
workers  were  likely  to  be  exploited  they  needed  trade 
unions.  Now,  maybe  a century  later,  in  modem  times, 
everything  is  okay,  everything  is  all  right  and  workers 
do  not  really  need  protection  by  combining  together  in 
unions.  What  would  you  say  to  that? 

(Mr  Monks)  If  only  it  were  true.  The  fact  is  that  the 
so-called  bad  old  days  which  bred  trade  unionism, 
worker  vulnerability  on  a wide  scale,  perhaps 
exploitation,  intense  competition  in  particular  trades, 
that  is  very  much  a characteristic  of  the  modem  age.  We 
are  swamped  with  individuals  on  the  telephone  asking 
for  help  and  advice  with  work  situations  and  we  find  it 
very  difficult  to  help  them.  The  Citizens  Advice 
Bureaux  now  receive  something  like  800,000  calls 
every  year  of  an  employment  related  kind,  many  of 
them  employers  not  paying  wages  that  they  owe.  ACAS 
enquiry  points  are  swamped  too  with  enquiries  from 
people  with  that  kind  of  problem.  The  problems  are  all 
there;  they  are  rather  suppressed.  We  do  not  have  the 
same  power  and  influence  perhaps  as  we  had  14  years 
ago  to  take  them  up  and  put  them  right,  which  is  why 
the  Citizens  Advice  Bureaux  are  getting  more  cases 
than  they  ever  used  to  get  in  this  particular  area.  The 
number  of  cases  is  probably  very,  very  similar. 

20.  What  are  the  main  difficulties  that  workers  face 
in  today’s  labour  market  which  would  need  unions  to 
help  them  and  to  protect  them? 

(Mr  Monks)  There  is  again  nothing  very  novel  in  this 
and  I am  sorry  about  that  when  we  are  talking  about  the 
future  because  there  are  some  features  of  our  pre-war 
history  which  are  now  very  current.  I am  particularly 
concerned  about  the  spreading  insecurity  at  work,  about 
the  fact  that  the  day  of  the  steady  job  for  the  average 
wage  earner  and  just  below  is  in  pretty  rapid  decline  as 
core  work  forces  get  smaller.  If  there  is  a growth  in 
unemployment,  which  we  all  hope,  it  will  be  in  the 
casualised  areas;  fixed  term  contracts,  part-time  work  in 
that  area.  Nothing  wrong  with  that  if  it  is  a matter  of 
mutual  agreement  and  choice,  but  it  is  often  Hobson’s 
choice  because  it  is  the  only  thing  that  is  available.  The 
future  for  unions  is  to  maintain  bargaining  responsibili- 
ties where  we  have  them  at  the  moment  as  far  as  we  can, 
to  improve  our  skills  to  look  after  individual  workers  in 
terms  of  representing  them  on  a whole  range  of  issues: 
health  and  safety,  equal  rights  are  still  important  areas 
of  employment  law;  vocational  training  is  an  area 
where  we  all  want  to  see  improvements  developed  and 
pensions,  which  is  an  area  of  course  where  employers 


have  not  been  absolutely  all  above  board  in  the  way 
they  have  dealt  with  pension  surpluses  as  the  Maxwell 
affair  in  particular  showed.  They  are  some  great 
collective  and  individual  issues  around  where  people 
need  someone  to  speak  up  for  them,  somebody  to  act  as 
an  agent  on  their  behalf,  to  help  them  when  they  are  in 
trouble.  That  may  sound  a bit  old  fashioned  but  that  is 
basically  what  the  union  job  is. 

21.  The  unions  are  sometimes  portrayed  as 
fuddy-duddy  old-fashioned  organisations.  What  is  it 
like  for  a young  person  to  be  in  the  trade  union 
movement? 

(Mr  Sorah)  From  my  own  experience  and  from  the 
experience  of  other  trade  unionists  of  my  own  age 
group,  it  is  great.  We  do  get  all  the  encouragement  that 
we  need.  When  I first  started  work  for  British  Rail,  the 
~ first  person  to  see  me  and  to  make  me  feel  welcome  and 
to  settle  my  nerves — was  working  in  a new  place — 
was  the  trade  union  representative.  That  is  something 
that  I try  to  do  now  with  younger  members.  I think  the 
trade  unions  bend  over  backwards  to  help  young 
people.  To  say  it  is  a fiiddy-duddy  organisation  is  an 
absolute  nonsense. 

Mr  Coe 

22.  You  talked  a few  moments  ago  about  the  high 
water  mark,  high  tide  of  union  membership  in  1980  and 
much  having  changed  since  then.  Of  course  the 
industrial  landscape  has  dramatically  altered  since 
1945-50  and  with  it  the  status  and  profile  of  the  trade 
union  movement,  both  in  numbers  and  in  activity.  If 
you  were  in  your  present  position  in  1950  what  would 
you  have  done  differently? 

(Mr  Monks)  Could  I just  say  that  trade  union 
membership  in  1950  was  not  too  dissimilar  from  what 
it  is  today.  The  big  increase  was  the  1960s  and  1970s: 
about  8 million  in  1950. 

23.  I think  you  would  accept  that  the  balance 
between  private  sector  and  public  sector  membership 
has  widened  considerably. 

(Mr  Monks)  Yes;  certainly.  Looking  back  on 
Britain's  decline  from  the  top  bf  the  pirmacle  just  after 
the  war  to  now  and  the  decline  down  the  economic 
league  table,  I think  we  all  have  to  say  whichever  side 
of  whatever  table  we  are  at  that  we  should  have  done  a 
lot  of  things  a lot  better.  You  only  have  to  look  at  the 
more  successful  countries  in  the  world,  at  the  way  they 
have  done  things,  to  see  what  we  should  have  done.  1 
would  say — and  I emphasise  a point  that  we  put  in  our 
action  points,  that  the  successful  countries  since  the  war 
have  been  those  that  have  explicitly  adopted  as  public 
policy  partnership.  Not  class  war,  not  Marquess  of 
Queensberry  rules  for  industrial  conflict,  not  economic 
liberalism  of  an  extreme  kind,  not  letting  the  free 
market  rip  right  through  the  labour  market  and 
everywhere  else  on  every  occasion  or  as  many 
occasions  as  possible,  but  those  which  intelligently 
have  had  government  and  industry  and  workers 
working  together.  Whether  that  is  in  continental  Europe 
or  in  the  Far  East,  they  are  the  countries  that  have  done 
the  best  over  the  period  to  which  you  have  drawn 
attention.  I think  that  is  what  we  should  have  done. 
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24.  How  would  you  have  differently  guided  the 


movement? 

(Mr  Monks)  I would  probably  have  done  exactly  the 
same  as  the  people  who  were  around  at  the  time,  so  I am 
now  operating  with  hindsight  which  is  always  unfair  on 
these  things.  1 would  say,  looking  back  on  it  that  most 
people  in  Britain  assume  that  with  our  rather 
pre-eminent  position  or  pre-eminent  psychology,  even 
when  the  position  was  no  longer  at  the  top  of  the  league, 
we  should  have  realised  much  earlier  the  nature  of 
overseas  competition.  We  should  have  realised  too  that 
some  of  the  practices  that  we  developed  in  key 
industries  in  Britain  were  self-indulgent  and  inefficient 
and  were  probably  bad  habits.  We  were  too  slow  to  get 
rid  of  a lot  of  them.  There  were  plenty  of  people  around 
who  did  see  these  things  at  the  time:  what  there  was  not 
was  a common  act  of  will  to  do  something  about  it  and 
that  was  perhaps  the  most  serious  deficiency. 

25.  Do  you  see  your  successor  grappling  with 
exactly  the  same  problems  in  five  or  ten  years’  time  or 
do  you  think  the  game  will  have  moved  on? 

(Mr  Monks)  Who  knows.  Obviously  when  you  have 
a window  of  opportunity  in  an  important  job  you  hope 
you  will  not  leave  things  as  they  were  when  you  came 
in.  I would  just  add  that  we  had  our  125th  anniversary 
this  year  and  in  part  of  the  celebration  of  that  we  looked 
down  the  early  agenda  and  the  TUC  then  was 
complaining  about  an  unbalanced  fiamework  of  labour 
law,  a deficiency  of  technical  training  in  1868  and  the 
fact  that  British  employers  were  slow  to  respond  to 
foreign  competition.  There  is  an  awful  topicality  about 
the  situation  in  1868  never  mind  1950.  I do  hope  of 
course  to  move  things  on. 

26.  The  imbalance  in  your  membership  between 
the  public  and  private  sector — I believe  it  is  about  three 
in  four  public  sector  employees  are  now  represented  by 
a trade  union  yet  only  one  in  four  in  the  private  sector. 
This  must  be  of  concern  to  a movement  that  is  trying  to 
represent  a broad  front  across  a range  of  industrial 
activity. 

(Mr  Monks)  Yes,  it  is. 

27.  How  do  you  hope  to  redress  that? 

(Mr  Monks)  The  challenge  in  the  private  sector  is 
being  able  to  organise  in  smaller  sized  workplaces,  In 
the  larger  workplaces  in  the  private  sector — and  there 
arc  now  fewer  of  them  than  there  were  14  years  ago 
— the  trade  union  presence  is  still  pretty  strong.  Where 
there  are  big  factories  and  so  on  then  the  trade  union 
presence  is  robust  but  there  are  far  fewer  of  those 
around  in  all  your  constituencies  than  there  were  a good 
few  years  ago.  The  challenge  to  us  is  making  trade 
unionism  relevant  to  the  medium-sized,  the  private 
service  area,  the  hotels  and  catering  and  all  those  sorts 
of  areas  where  trade  unionism  has  been  weak  or 
non-existent  but  which  have  grown  in  unemployment 
terms  rapidly  in  the  last  decade  or  so. 

28.  You  have  actively  encouraged  single-table 
bargaining  in  the  private  sector  which  I can  understand 
makes  perfect  sense.  Have  you  encouraged  or  are  you 
involved  in  a similar  initiative  in  the  public  sector? 

(Mr  Monks)  Yes,  we  have  encouraged  single-table 
bargaining  as  a general  concept  for  unions  across  the 


board  and  I note  with  interest  that  it  is  spreading 
through  those  decentralised  areas  of  the  public  sector 
and  the  health  service  in  particular  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  a rather  complicated  position  in  the  health  service 
with  33  recognised  organisations  at  national  level,  as 
you  probably  know.  That  made  it  unique  in  terms  of 
occupadonal  differentiation  compared  to  just  about  any 
other  place  around.  One  final  point  in  relation  to  that 
sequence  of  questions  fiom  Mr  Coe  is  th^  the  public 
policy  framework  is  hostile  to  us  doing  anything  to 
change  what  has  been  happening  over  the  last  14  years. 
Without  rights  to  representation,  without  (Hiblic 
encouragement  of  partnership  then  the  trade  union 
future  is  an  uphill  task.  We  will  fight  it,  we  will  do  our 
best,  but  we  arc  looking  for  a level  playing  field  tmd  we 
arc  looking  for  a situation  where  the  employers  do  not 
get  all  the  help  and  we  get  all  the  hindr^ce. 

Mr  Eastham 

29.  The  Government  in  recent  times  introduced  a 
Commissioner  for  the  Rights  of  Trade  Union  Members; 
that  is  what  they  called  it.  I note  that  the  TUC  seem  to 
be  critical.  They  seem  to  be  criticising  the  role  it  plays 
and  also  the  amount  of  money  that  it  is  now  costing  the 
British  taxpayer  as  a result  of  this  new  organisation.  I 
read  from  time  to  time  that  when  companies  have  a 
ballot  for  trade  union  representation  they  may  get  60  or 
80  per  cent  of  a group  of  woricers  saying  they  want  to 
be  in  a trade  union  and  in  spite  of  t^t  the  employers 
still  refuse  to  recognise  them.  I should  like  to  know 
whether  this  Commissioner  assists  in  any  way  with 
these  kinds  of  things  or  whether  it  is  a one-sided  thing 
that  the  Commissioner  is  only  there  possibly  to  cause 
some  problems  and  embarrassment.  Does  he  take  a 
proper  role  in  saying  80  per  cent  of  workers  have 
indicated  they  want  to  be  in  a union  and  make  sure 
those  trade  unionists  have  that  right  or  does  he  not  get 
involved? 

(Mr  Monks)  The  straight  answer  is  no,  there  is  no 
right  to  representation  in  law,  no  right  to  trade  union 
recognition.  The  Commissioner  would  have  to  say  that 
she  could  not  assist  with  those  kinds  of  complaints.  The 
biggest  area  of  complaints  against  unions  which  go  to 
the  Commissioner,  the  biggest  proportion,  is  about 
problems  of  representation.  Often  it  is  because  the 
union  cannot  represent  the  individual  effectively,  often 
because  he  has  no  legal  right  and  no  legal  opportunity 
to  do  so  and  perhaps  no  industrial  power  to  do  anything 
about  it  either.  Quickly  on  the  Commissioner,  we  have 
nothing  personal  against  her  but  it  does  seem  absolutely 
bizarre,  when  I was  talking  about  balance,  that  the  one 
area  of  legal  aid  that  is  provided,  because  that  is  what 
she  does,  is  in  relation  to  unions  and  for  the  much 
bigger  area  of  problems  at  work  there  is  no  state 
assistance  at  all.  She  consumes  a very  nice  chunk  of  the 
Department  of  Employment’s  budget — modest  by  their 
standards  perhaps  but  £1  million  is  big  money  by  our 
standards — to  lake  a handful  of  complaints  each  year 
against  unions,  the  majority  where  the  union  is 
powerless  to  help  the  individual  concerned. 

30.  So  it  is  costing  us,  the  British  taxpayers, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  for  a very  small 
representation.  Is  that  what  you  are  really  saying? 
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(Mr  Monks)  That  is  a fact. 

31.  Could  I turn  to  another  point  now  which  is 
regarding  trade  unions  and  potential  recruits?  I do 
notice,  regarding  the  legal  support  that  you  give,  that  in 
the  record  it  said  in  1992  the  unions  obtained  a quarter 
of  a billion  pounds  in  compensation  for  personal  injury 
claims,  which  is  quite  an  achievement.  In  view  of  the 
fact  now  that  we  are  seeing  less  and  less  legal  aid  by 
government  decree,  do  you  see  this  as  a growing  area 
for  the  trade  unions  in  extra  representation  on  behalf  of 
people  suffering  legal  injuries? 

(Mr  Monks)  It  certainly  is  a growing  area,  an  area  of 
growing  importance  and  the  amounts  of  money 
involved  in  all  litigation  relating  to  problems  at  work 
have  risen  sharply  over  recent  years.  I think,  certainly 
opinion  polls  which  we  do  about  why  people  join 
unions  show  that  many  of  them  do  join  because  of  the 
right  of  legal  representation.  I think  we  provide  it  very 
cheaply.  The  average  union  sub  is  round  about  £80  a 
year  which  is  the  equivalent  of  a visit  with  a significant 
problem  to  your  solicitor.  It  is  a very  important 
insurance  for  the  individual  and  as  the  slate  withdraws 
support,  so  the  need  for  other  people  to  fill  the  gap 
wherever  possible  becomes  more  and  more  important. 
It  is  an  area  of  self-help,  an  area  almost  of  Victorian 
values  which  I hope  this  Committee  would  strongly 
support. 

32.  Year  in,  year  out,  we  have  seen  legislation 
regarding  the  trade  unions  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
What  I should  like  to  know  when  people  call  for 
reasonableness  of  the  trade  unions  is  whether  as  a result 
of  all  this  new  legislation  that  has  curtailed  the  trade 
unions’  rights  we  have  seen  the  employers  in  any  way 
responding  with  good  management,  good  management 
practice,  in  relationships?  Has  this  legislation  made 
things  better  for  the  whole  of  the  workforce  or  are  they 
not  playing  their  part  as  one  could  reasonably  expect? 

(Mr  Monks)  I am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  I think 
industrial  relations  have  significantly  improved  in  some 
key  areas  of  the  British  economy.  I pay  tribute  to  the 
managements  and  to  the  unions  who  work  together  in 
those  areas  and  some  are  quoted  in  our  evidence  and  we 
are  proud  of  some  of  the  pathfinding  agreements  that 
have  been  made.  I think  the  Rover  Cars’  example  is  one 
especially  to  commend.  What  effect  has  the  legislation 
had  on  those  kind  of  agreements?  I do  not  think  it  has 
had  any  effect  at  all.  I think  most  of  the  legislation  has 
had  the  effect  of  empowering  the  not  very  good 
employer  or  the  careless  employer.  I think  the  good 
employer  has  relied  on  it  hardly  at  all.  All  the  action 
from  the  law  has  really  been  at  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum,  the  spectrum  of  the  employer  who  solves  a 
problem  by  seeking  to  sack  all  the  workforce 
concerned,  the  one  who  derecognises  the  unions,  the 
one  who  sues  at  the  drop  of  a hat  and  so  on.  Most  of  the 
good  employers  we  are  proud  and  pleased  to  work  with 
have  not  done  that. 

Mr  Ross 

33.  Could  I just  indicate  that  I am  a sponsored  MP 
of  MSF.  Trade  unions  today  offer  an  interesting  variety 
of  services  to  their  members,  allied  to  protection  over  a 


wide  range  of  areas  such  as  wages,  working  conditions 
health  and  safety,  equal  rights  and  anti-discrimination! 
Could  any  other  apncy  assure  those  rights,  fight  for  the 
continuation  and  improvement? 

(Mr  Monks)  It  is  interesting  you  should  say  that 
because  the  Workplace  Industrial  Relations  Survey 
which  set  a few  hares  going  and  might  even  have  had 
an  effect  on  launching  this  enquiry,  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  collective  bargaining  no  longer  covered  a majority 
of  the  workforce.  It  was  a factor  perhaps  in  this  enquiry. 
It  also  made  the  point — and  it  was  a very  important 
point — that  there  was  no  alternative  method  to  trade 
unionism  and  collective  bargaining  for  worker 
representation  which  had  developed  to  take  its  place. 
^^^ether  it  was  in  the  human  resource  management 
school  or  whatever,  there  were  no  vehicles  which  were 
coming  up  which  were  in  direct  competition  with  trade 
unionism.  Where  trade  unions  did  not  exist  and 
collective  bargaining  did  not  exist  it  was  employer 
diktat  that  ruled  the  roost,  it  was  not  another  system  of 
involving  workers  which  provided  some  means  of 
dialogue  and  representation.  It  could  have  been  works 
councils  or  it  could  have  been  staff  associations  but  it 
is  not.  The  alternative  to  unionism  is  employer  control. 
It  might  be  put  nicely  in  some  places  and  it  might  be  put 
not  so  nicely  in  other  places  but  that  is  the  harsh  reality. 
The  answer  is  that  I do  not  think  there  is  an  alternative. 

34.  Is  it  fair  or  reasonable  to  compare  the 
under-representation  and  treatment  of  three  or  four 
million  real  term  unemployed  people  in  this  country 
with  the  positive  rights  and  influence  of  trade  union 
members  and  from  that  comparison  to  conclude  that  a 
continuing  and  expanding  role  for  trade  unions  is  part 
of  this  moral  imperative  that  we  are  all  engaged  in? 

(Mr  Monks)  This  is  in  a sense,  if  I have  your  point 
right  there,  equating  trade  union  rights  somehow 

militate  against  the  interests  of  the  unemployed 

Sorry,  I have  it  wrong. 

35.  No,  I was  just  saying  that  if  you  actually 
compared  the  fact  that  the  unemployed  had  no  one  to 
speak  for  them  and  we  see  just  what  is  happening  down 
at  that  end  and  we  see  the  way  in  which  society  is  trying 
to  blame  the  unemployed. 

(Mr  Monks)  We  would  like  to  be  able  to  speak  more 
effectively  on  behalf  of  the  unemployed.  In  the  early 
1980s  recession  we  launched  a network  of  centres  for 
the  unemployed  which  a range  of  local  authorities, 
including  some  Conservative  ones,  support  as  well  as 
the  trade  unions  in  the  locality.  We  would  like  to  be 
more  effective  in  speaking  up  for  the  unemployed  and 
all  those  who  cannot  speak  up  for  themselves.  We  are 
essentially  organisations  of  people  at  work  but  in  a 
sense  we  have  spent  a large  part  of  the  last  14  years 
negotiating  often  not  ungenerous  redundancy  and 
redrement  schemes  for  people  at  work  who  we  then  try 
to  keep  contact  with. 

36.  Part  of  your  campaign  surely  is  also  amongst 

those  who  are  employed  and  who  are  your  members,  a 
campaign  for  an  expansion  of  the  workforce  in  order 
that  the  unemployed  can  receive  training  and  jobs, 
whether  it  is  apprenticeships 

(Mr  Monks)  All  that  takes  us  into  what  others  might 
have  termed  the  political  area  and  that  is  why  it  is 
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important  that  unions  have  a political  voice  and  a 
campaign  on  political  things.  We  stand  for  the 
economic  growth  and  within  that  we  should  like  to 
stress  the  principles  of  fairness  and  of  partnership.  That 
in  a sense  is  what  we  are  always  trying  to  develop. 

37.  Is  there  any  way  the  Government  can  promote 
and  extend  the  principle  of  right  to  representation 
across  the  whole  of  the  workforce? 

(Mr  Monks)  In  our  paper  we  say  it  would  be  very  nice 
if  we  got  rights  to  trade  union  recognition  and  it 
certainly  would.  We  certainly  do  not  believe  it  right  that 
where  a majority  of  people  want  to  be  negotiated  for  by 
a union  the  employer  should  be  able  to  deny  that.  We 
also  draw  attention  to  the  right  to  representation  which 
could  take  the  form  of  a body  like  a works  council. 
Unions  would  play  their  part  through  such  a 
mechanism,  as  they  do  throughout  most  of  Germany, 
and  our  case  is  for  a right  to  representation. 

38.  We  went  to  Japan  as  part  of  another  enquiry 
and  when  we  were  there  we  met  all  the  major  Japanese 
companies  who  paid  us  the  compliment  of  assembling 
their  main  boards  and  all  the  chief  executives.  Their 
report  on  the  British  workers  that  they  employed  was  a 
very  exciting  one  as  far  as  we  were  concerned  and  they 
were  very  impressed  with  the  workforces  that  they  had 
here.  We  were  impressed  by  the  comments  that  they 
made  about  the  way  in  which  they  see  the  partnership. 
I do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  it  but  they  told 
us  that  if  there  is  a major  problem  and  it  is  not  resolved 
the  person  that  takes  the  can  is  the  president  and  after 
him  comes  the  chief  executive  and  then  the  board  and 
then  the  management  and  then  they  get  down  to  the 
workforce.  It  seems  to  me  that  their  approach  to  the 
social  partnership  seems  at  least  to  start  fiom  the  correct 
end  of  the  work  spectrum. 

(Mr  Monks)  It  is  not  such  a strange  principle  really, 
is  it?  It  is  like  the  British  Army  saying  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  bad  privates,  it  is  bad  generals  that  lose  battles. 
It  is  an  acceptance  of  where  responsibility  ultimately 
lies.  We  do  not  hide  behind  that  in  the  trade  union  side. 
We  accept,  if  you  look  back  in  the  post-war  period,  that 
mistakes  have  been  made  around  the  spectrum  and  that 
the  need  now  in  facing  the  future  is  to  develop  some 
shared  values  and  some  common  endeavour  to  ensure 
that  we  do  work  effectively  together  and  do  not  repeat 
the  mistakes  which  have  seen  us  down  to  number  19  in 
the  economic  league  table  at  the  moment. 

Mr  Greenway 

39.  Mr  Sorah,  why  were  you  given  this  TUC  Youth 
Award? 

fAfr  Sorah)  The  TUC  Youth  Award  is  a way  to 
encourage  younger  people  to  become  more  active  in  the 
union.  It  is  also  a recognition  of  hard  work  that  young 
people  have  done  in  the  trade  union  movement.  I 
personally  was  awarded  it  because  at  the  interview  I 
was  deemed  to  have  done  the  most.  Although  I say  it 
myself,  I have  worked  fairly  hard  within  the  trade  union 
since  I was  16  years  old,  when  I started  on  the  railway. 

40.  How  old  are  you  now? 

(Mr  Sorah)  Twenty-four. 


[Continued 


41.  Are  you  completely  happy?  You  have  spoken 
in  glowing  terms  of  the  TUC  and  unions.  Do  you  have 
any  unhappiness  abput  them,  any  criticism,  any 
concerns? 

(Mr  Sorah)  Yes,  I do  have  some. 

42.  What  are  they? 

(Mr  Sorah)  One  of  them  is  that  there  could  be  more 
of  an  effort  with  regard  to  younger  people  from  certain 
unions. 

43.  Which  ones? 

(Mr  Sorah)  I prefer  not  to  name  those  unions 
actually. 

44.  Would  it  not  help  them  if  you  did  and  help  the 
young  people  you  want  to  have  assistance? 

(Mr  Sorah)  Yes,  it  might  do  but  I would  rather  not 
name  those  unions. 

45.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  good  for  you  to  be 
backslapping  the  TUC  and  John  Monks?  He  is  a fine 
fellow  I know,  I have  known  him  a long  time,  and 
everybody  else.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  might  be 
more  useful  to  younger  people  if  you  got  after  them  a 
bit? 

(Mr  Sorah)  Yes;  I do  that.  I am  not  always  talking  in 
glowing  terms. 

46.  How  do  you  do  it?  When  do  you  do  it? 

(Mr  Sorah)  I do  it  in  branch  meetings,  I do  it  at 
conferences. 

47.  What  would  you  like  to  see  changed? 

(Mr  Sorah)  I should  like  to  see  a bigger  effort  made 
to  encourage  younger  people  to  become  active  in  the 
unions,  actually  to  come  to  the  branch  meetings  and 
partake.  I should  like  to  see  a higher  profile  brought  to 
youth  conferences.  I should  like  to  see  more  unions 
have  actual  youth  sections  and  have  youth  conferences; 
there  are  many  unions  that  do  not  do  that. 

48.  That  is  very  interesting  indeed.  Are  unions  run 
by  a lot  of  old  men  and  women  on  the  whole? 

(Mr  Sorah)  I would  not  say  so;  to  be  quite  honest  I 
would  actually  say  they  are  all  middle-aged  men  and 
women. 

49.  Too  comfortable?  Do  you  want  to  shake  them 
up? 

(Mr  Sorah)  Yes,  I do  sometimes;  yes. 

50.  What  are  you  doing  about  it? 

(Mr  Sorah)  I would  send  a resolution  to  a conference. 
If  i think  something  is  not  right  I will  send  a resolution 
to  conference,  to  the  annual  general  meeting  of  my  own 
union  if  that  be  the  case. 

51.  Let  me  be  your  fairy  and  say  you  have  three 
wishes.  1 can  grant  you  three  wishes  to  put  the  TUC 
how  you  want  it  What  would  you  ask? 

(Mr Sorah)  This  is  my  lucky  day;  a Conservative  MP 
offering  me  wishes. 

(Mr  Monks)  He  cannot  actually  make  them  happen, 
just  bear  that  in  mind. 
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(Mr  Sorah)  I did  not  think  so;  I knew  there  was  a 
drawback  somewhere. 

52.  Take  the  humour  for  what  it  is  worth  but  if  I 
could  grant  you  three  wishes  what  would  they  be,  to 
improve  the  situation  and  to  give  youth  a chance,  to 
improve  industry  and  do  all  that  you  want  to  do? 

(Mr  Sorah)  One  would  be  for  all  trade  unions  to  set 
up  youth  conferences  for  a start. 

53.  They  do  not  have  them  at  the  minute. 

(Mr  Sorah)  Not  all  of  them;  some  do  but  not  all  of 
them  do.  Another  one  I should  also  like  to  see  is  youth 
officers  being  recruited.  Some  unions  do  it,  some  do 
not  I should  like  to  see  it  across  the  board.  I do  think 
young  people  need  special  encouragement. 

54.  And  the  third? 

(Mr  Sorah)  The  third  one  would  be  basically  for 
young  people  to  be  allowed  to  join  trade  unions  in  all 
companies. 

55.  Let  me  bring  in  the  real  fairy  godmother  then, 
John  Monks,  and  ask  him  what  he  is  doing  to  help  to 
facilitate  your  ambitions,  briefly.  Does  this  disturb  you, 
that  you  have  this  young  man? 

(Mr  Monks)  No,  not  at  all. 

56.  Now  you  are  backslapping  him? 

(Mr  Monks)  I was  pleased  James  felt  he  could 
open  up;  I know  he  took  the  Prime  Minister’s  advice  to 
keep  the  disagreements  in  private  that  he  gave  to  the 
Conservative  Party  Conference  but  he  did  manage  to 
tease  out  of  him  his  very  forthright  views  which  he 
expresses.  I see  this  as  part  of  the  TUC’s  job  to 
encourage  unions  to  do  these  things.  James  is  a typical 
example  of  a fomra  that  we  have  within  the  TUC  of 
young  people  drawn  from  unions  who  chivvy  us  all  the 
time  and  play  the  same  kind  of  constnicdvc  role  no 
doubt  the  Young  Conservatives  play  in  Paling  in 
relation  to  you, 

57.  Yes  they  certainly  do. 

(Mr  Monks)  We  should  be  pushed  and  prodded  all  the 
time. 

58.  Supposing  you  had  three  wishes. 

(Mr  Monks)  I have  more  than  that. 

59.  For  the  movement,  to  improve  your 
organisadon. 

(Mr  Monks)  Let  me  give  you  three  wishes  that  you 
have  some  influence  on.  One  is  a right  to  representation. 

60.  The  question  I asked  you,  which  I would  ask 

you  to  address — I would  ask  you  not  to  change  the 
question,  I am  hear  to  ask  the  questions  and  you  arc  here 
to  answer  them 

(Mr  Monks)  I am  answering  them. 

61.  For  the  movement,  that  is  what  I am  asking 
you. 

(Mr  Monks)  A right  to  representation,  a right  to  be  a 
respected  part  of  this  community  and  not  get  laden 
every  other  year  with  some  legislation  that  makes  our 


job  gratuitously  hard  for  no  benefit  that  I can  see  to  the 
nation  or  to  British  industry,  like  the  ludicrous 
complications  to  the  check-off  system  which  I have  told 
you  about.  Thirdly,  the  trade  union  movement  playing 
a very  positive  part  in  the  regeneration  of  the  British 
economy. 

62.  Do  you  think  the  trade  unions  were  really 
damaged  by  their  past?  You  remember  the  1970s  as  I do 
when  there  were  heaps  of  muck  in  the  road  causing  a 
serious  health  hazard  which  trade  unionists  would 
refuse  to  allow  to  be  moved.  I can  give  you  evidence 
myself  in  East  London  where  I was  fighting  a general 
election  and  in  other  areas.  Do  you  think  that  is  a lasting 
damage  which  is  difficult  for  you  and  a closed  shop? 

(Mr  Monks)  Our  history  is  a chequered  one  and  my 
memory  of  the  1970s  encompasses  that  but  it 
encompasses  also  some  significant  steps  that  were  taken 
to  support  the  national  economic  situation  at  the  time, 
including  incomes  restraint  which  unfortunately  after 
three  years  broke  down  and  led  to  the  difficulties  to 
which  you  allude.  If  you  come  forward  those  14  or  15 
years  to  the  present  then  current  experience  is  of 
over-mighty  employers;  over-mighty  unions  might 
have  been  news  in  1979  but  we  are  talking  now  about 
what  employers  are  doing  and  what  they  are  getting 
away  with,  often  in  small  isolated  cases,  sometimes 
more  publicised  than  that.  The  strikers  at  Middlebrook 
Mushrooms  who  have  been  sacked  will  be  at  the 
Booker  ftize  tonight  demonstrating  their  outrage  at 
what  happened  to  them  and  some  embarrassment 
probably  to  Booker. 

63.  You  have  said  that  roles  are  reversed  really; 
formerly  with  the  closed  shops  unions  put  people  out  of 
work,  did  they  not? 

(Mr  Monks)  No,  I do  not  think  they  did. 

64.  They  certainly  did  in  my  own  constituency  and 
I will  give  you  examples. 

(Mr  Monks)  We  can  go  over  aspects  of  the  history 
and  we  have  not  included  a demand  in  our  future  of 
trade  unions  booklet  about  the  restoration  of  the  closed 
shop.  We  are  asking  very  properly  for  two  things:  a 
right  to  representation  and  a recognition  of  the  need  for 
partnership.  I hope  the  Committee,  who  rightly  focused 
us  on  the  future,  will  also  focus  on  the  future. 

Mr  Young 

65.  Unlike  my  Conservative  colleague  I will  not 
lay  claim  to  being  a fairy.  I should  like  to  ask  one 
pertinent  question  on  what  you  were  answering.  Do  you 
not  really  think  that  one  of  the  real  difficulties  we  have 
in  recruiting  young  people  to  the  trade  union  movement 
is  that  so  few  of  them  since  1979  have  had  a job,  where 
they  now  have  jobs  they  are  not  allowed  to  organise  and 
if  they  are  allowed  to  organise  many  of  those  jobs  are 
not  permanent. 

(Mr  Sorah)  Exactly;  that  is  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  there  has  been  a decline  in  trade  union 
membership.  I agree  with  that  entirely.  Most  of  my 
friends  are  in  employment  where  they  are  not  allowed 
to  join  trade  unions  and  they  have  considerably  worse 
pay  and  conditions  of  employment  than  I have.  In  my 
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opinion  that  is  quite  right,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it, 
fewer  and  fewer  young  people  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  in  trade  unionised  companies  because  there  has 
been  a growth  in  casualisation  and  in  part-time  working 
and  in  companies  which  are  just  not  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  their  employees. 

Chairman 

66.  I know  why  you  got  the  award,  Mr  Sorah.  I 
should  like  to  ask  Mr  Knapp  a question.  I will  willingly 
don  the  Greenway  robe.  The  t^e  union  movement  is 
in  a mess,  is  it  not?  It  has  far  lower  membership  than  it 
has  had,  it  has  been  crushed  down  by  unemployment, 
particularly  manufacturing,  it  has  real  problems  through 
the  legislation.  What  would  you  do,  what  would  you 
have  this  Committee  say  should  be  done  to  improve  the 
role  of  trade  unions  in  the  future?  What  would  you  like 
to  see  in  our  report? 

(Mr  Knapp)  First  of  all,  we  are  making  a good  fist  of 
it.  We  have  had  a lot  thrown  at  us  but  we  are  getting  on 
with  the  job.  I want  to  say  that  and  make  that  point  We 
are  not  down  on  our  knees. 

67.  What  are  you  doing? 

(Mr  Knapp)  We  are  carrying  on  with  the  job  of 
looking  after  people  as  we  have  always  done.  We  have 
had  a lot  thrown  at  us  by  way  of  all  this  nonsense  about 
check-off  and  all  the  rest  of  it  but  we  are  handling  the 
situation  in  a very  positive  way.  To  try  to  answer  your 
question,  the  point  that  has  been  made  two  or  three 
times  this  afternoon  about  representation  is  a very  real 
one.  It  is  a bit  of  an  injustice  when  workers  in  their 
workplace,  wherever  that  might  be,  are  in  a majority. 

68.  That  is  point  one:  you  would  like  to  change  the 
law  on  representation  to  give  people  freedom  to  belong. 

(Mr  Knapp)  Yes. 

69.  What  else  would  you  have  changed? 

(Mr  Knapp)  The  imbalance  that  exists  at  the 
workplace  now  has  to  be  redressed. 

70.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

(Mr  Knapp)  I think  the  individual  worker  has  lost  a 
great  deal  by  way  of  rights  at  work  during  the  course  of 
the  past  10  or  12  years. 

71.  So  apart  from  representation  what  rights  would 
you  wish  to  see  this  Committee  recommend  the  workers 
should  have  through  their  unions? 

(Mr  Knapp)  There  are  many  areas;  the  question  of  the 
wages  councils  which  have  gone,  that  type  of 
protection. 

72.  You  would  bring  them  back,  would  you? 

(Mr  Knapp)  I would  bring  back  some  form  of 

protection  for  the  lowest  paid  workers  in  this  country. 

73.  Through  the  unions?  We  are  dealing  with  the 
role  of  the  trade  unions. 

(Mr  Knapp)  Certainly  but  the  unions  played  a role  in 
relation  to  the  wages  councils. 

74.  What  else  would  you  change  if  you  could  to 
make  the  unions’  work  easier  and  more  effective  in 
protecting  employees? 


(Mr  Knapp)  The  laws  in  relation  to  disputes  are  a bit 
one-sided  and  a bit  nonsensical  in  many  ways.  If  you  go 
into  a balloting  situation  for  example  the  employers  can 
do  almost  what  they  like  but  the  trade  unions  are  faced 
with  every  kind  of  straitjacket  under  the  sun  in  trying  to 
arrive  at  a sensible  position  in  looking  after  people  in 
that  kind  of  way. 

75.  What  rights  would  you  like  trade  unions  to 
have  that  they  do  not  have  at  present?  What  would  you 
like  to  see  built  in  in  order  to  provide  more  help  for  your 
work?  Be  specific  if  you  can. 

(Mr  Knapp)  I have  been  specific  about  the  rights  of 
representation. 

76.  Yes;  rights  of  representation,  changes  in  the 
rules  on  disputes.  What  else  is  there? 

(Mr  Knapp)  One  point  that  is  at  the  centre  of  that  is 
the  fact  that  people  who  are  involved  in  a legitimate 
dispute  in  the  aftermath  of  a legal  ballot  can  be 
dismissed  in  this  country  and  that  is  a big  ...  I do  not 
know  what  the  right  word  is. 

77.  Selective  dismissal. 

(Mr  Knapp)  Any  kind  of  dismissal  now.  You  can 
pick  who  you  like  and  dismiss  them.  That  in  itself  is  a 
gross  injustice  in  relation  to  what  people  have  to  do  at 
their  workplace. 

78.  Thank  you.  Mr  Knapp.  Mr  Lea  or  Mr  Monks, 
do  you  have  anything  you  would  like  to  add  to  that? 

(Mr  Monks)  You  did  mention  at  the  start  that  the 
Committee  might  appreciate  some  supplementary  notes 
and  one  thing  it  just  occurred  to  us  that  we  should  send 
you  is  a TUC  publication,  An  Employment  Charter  for 
a World  Class  Britain,  which  loola  at  rights  which  we 
would  like  to  see  for  individuals  to  be  protected  at  work 
in  a range  of  areas — pensions,  health  and  safety  as  well 
as  some  of  the  areas  Mr  Knapp  was  talking  about — but 
also  on  the  kind  of  practices  and  the  kind  of  approach 
and  philosophy  that  we  should  like  to  see  applied  to 
making  both  products  better  and  services  better. 

79.  Please  do  send  that  to  us. 

(Mr  Monks)  We  will  certainly  do  that. 

80.  How  do  you  see  your  relationship  with  this 
Conservative  Government  in  promoting  what  you  seek 
to  do  on  behalf  of  your  members? 

(Mr  Monks)  It  is  very  difficult.  Plenty  of  personal 
courtesies  but  at  the  moment  there  is  no  meaningful 
agenda  established  where  the  trade  unions  can 
contribute  to  meeting  some  of  the  economic  difficulties 
that  the  country  faces. 

81.  Do  you  mean  that  you  do  not  meet  with  them 
and  exchange  views? 

(Mr  Monks)  No,  I do  not  say  that;  we  do  meet  from 
time  to  time,  more  on  a personal  than  any  sort  of 
institutional  basis. 

82.  Have  you  met  with  the  Employment  Secretary? 
(Mr  Monks)  Not  since  the  TUC. 

83.  May  I respectfiilly  suggest  that  you  might  try 
because  he  is  a very  approachable  man  whether  you 
agree  with  him  or  not 
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(Mr  Monks)  Quite.  I do  not  want  to  give  the  wrong 
impression.  That  we  have  not  met  since  the  TUC  does 
not  imply  on  his  part  that  he  does  not  want  to  meet;  I 
believe  a meeting  is  fixed. 

Mr  Mills 

84.  How  do  you  see  Britain’s  economy  developing 
in  the  future  in  terms  of  the  newly  developed  countries? 
How  do  you  see  the  emergent  trade  unionism  in  those 
countries?  How  do  you  see  the  perhaps  slightly  archaic 
practices  of  the  past  of  trade  unions  applying  to  us  in  the 
future  against  people  who  are  in  Japan,  Taiwan,  Korea, 
the  Philippines  and  other  developing  countries? 

(Mr  Lea)  The  first  point  would  be  that  we  would  see 
that  human  rights  and  trade  union  rights  should  go 
forward  as  GDP  per  head  goes  forward,  whether  or  not 
it  is  arguable  that  in  Taiwan  or  the  Philippines  or 
Indonesia  or  China  you  do  not  have  trade  unions, 
because  it  is  not  the  same  sort  of  economy.  We  believe 
that  as  countries  join  the  world  trading  system,  the 
GATT — and  we  have  said  this  about  Korea,  we  are 
saying  it  about  any  potential  country  in  that  position: 
Thailand,  Indonesia  and  so  on — they  should  take  on  the 
responsibilities  so  that  they  are  in  that  system,  to  repeat 
the  phrase,  the  level  playing  field,  that  they  should  then 
observe  ILO  standards.  We  hope  that  there  is  some 
chance  of  getting  that  into  the  actual  GATT 
conclusions. 

85.  How  do  you  come  to  terms  therefore  with  the 
fact  that  when  the  Committee  went  to  Japan  and  we 
spoke  to  the  Keidanren,  to  the  equivalent  of  the  CBI, 
that  they  were  clearly  not  terribly  enthusiastic  about 
trade  unions,  that  the  signing  of  the  social  compact  by 
the  United  Kingdom  would  in  their  view  have  been 
disadvantageous  to  inward  investment?  How  do  you  see 
the  role  of  Britain  in  the  future?  That  is  what  they  said. 
How  do  you  see  the  role  of  Britain  in  the  future  in  terms 
of  attracting  inward  investment  from  countries  like 
Japan  and  Taiwan?  I am  not  being  anti  union  on  this  but 
in  terms  of  our  union  system  compared  to  their  lack  of 
union  system. 

(Mr  Lea)  I happened  to  be  on  the  first  inward 
investment  mission  from  Japan  to  the  UK.  I went  with 
Christopher  Chataway  when  he  was  Minister  for 
Industry  in  1973  to  Japan  and  we  got  the  first 
investment.  We  went  to  Yokohama  and  got  the  first 
investment.  We  advised  they  should  have  a single  union 
agreement;  this  was  in  1973  with  NSK.  They  have  just 
expanded  their  plant  in  Sunderland  and  they  are  now 
opening  up  subsidiaries  in  Europe.  They  will  tell  you 
and  anybody  that  they  have  b^n  extremely  pleased 
with  the  whole  history  of  the  relationship.  Secondly,  on 
a more  general  point,  I have  been  to  Japan,  we  have  all 
been  to  Japan  many  times,  and  I went  on  the  first 
tripartite  mission  from  Europe  to  Japan  with  Mrs 
Papandreou  and  an  employer  about  two  years  ago.  On 
that  occasion  I remember  very  distinctly  Mr  Suzuki, 
who  was  then  I think  president  of  the  Nikkeiren,  saying 
he  thought  the  Social  Charter  was  an  excellent  model 
for  Japan.  He  was  not  saying  it  cynically,  sarcastically: 
you  get  on  with  it  and  destroy  the  European  economy. 
They  are  in  fact  wanting  to  do  some  of  the  things  in  the 
Social  Charter.  Many  of  the  new  points  in  the  latest 


Japanese  white  paper  on  labour  relations  in  Japan  do 
copy  some  of  the  ideas  of  the  European  Social  Charter 
I would  say  more  generally  on  the  international  from 
that  with  the  Clinton-Robert  Reich  administration  in 
Washington  we  are  now  isolated  in  the  sense  that  the 
British  Government  stands  alone  in  its  philosophy  and 
that  what  is  happening  is  that  some  combination  of  a 
market  economy  with  a degree  of  social  justice  and 
social  rights  is  becoming  the  effective  successor  to  the 
earlier  division  between  these  economic  models.  You 
are  talking  about  successful  economic  models  that  will 
hold  sway  in  the  world.  I think  it  is  an  update  of  the 
European  model  which  the  Americans  are  now 
interested  in  joining.  That  is  going  to  be  the  subject  of 
the  Clinton  Jobs  Summit  in  February  and  I thi^  you 
will  find  that  the  Japanese  are  also  following  that  type 
of  model.  Certainly  our  impression  on  all  our  meetings 
in  Tokyo  was  not  the  same  as  yours,  Mr  Mills. 

86.  I take  an  interest  in  the  motor  industry  both  for 
my  constituency  and  the  committee  I chair.  Would  you 
say  that  Germany  was  currently  a good  model  of  the 
world  economy  in  terms  of  costs  and  productivity, 
particularly  wift  manufactured  goods  and  cars?  Would 
you  feel  that  the  role  of  the  trade  unions  there  is  helpful 
or  unhelpful? 

(Mr  Lea)  Strangely  enough  a very  similar  question 
was  asked  at  a CBI  conference  I went  to  address  last 
week.  It  was  asked  of  a German  Christian  Democrat,  a 
member  of  the  European  Parliament,  Mr  Brok.  He  said 
the  German  model  needs  adaptation  but  it  has  certainly 
produced  a lot  more  than  the  British  model.  The 
German  GDP  per  head  is  about  115,  depending  on 
which  exchange  rate  you  use,  purchasing  power  parities 
and  so  on.  Britain,  which  was  equal  to  100  of  the 
European  average  in  1980  is  now  82  per  cent.  You  are 
asking  me  to  say  whether  I think  the  British  model  is 
more  successful  than  the  German  model;  in  the 
vernacular  the  answer  to  that  can  only  be:  “You  must  be 
joking”.  The  Germans  are  in  some  difficulties  at  the 
moment,  as  we  all  know,  following  reunification  and 
the  cost  structure  which  they  are  having  to  attend  to.  As 
many  members  of  the  Committee  from  right  around  the 
table  have  said  this  afternoon,  the  German  model  has 
one  ingredient  which  you  are  all  advocating  which  is 
social  partnership.  We  are  saying  that  that  is  an 
indispensable  model  for  a successful  economy.  We 
have  to  go  upmarket  in  world  competition,  that  means 
a lot  of  structural  change  and  that  in  turn  means  a lot  of 
understanding  about  the  nature  of  economic  adaptation. 

87.  Certainly  my  own  experience  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  trade  unions,  particularly  in  the 
car  industry,  has  been  remarkable  and  certainly  the 
relationship  on  the  Conservative  side  of  the  House  with 
trade  unionism.  I have  always  been  a great  supporter  of 
trade  unionism  but  felt  we  had  to  make  some  changes 
in  it.  Do  you  see  any  future  legislation  that  the 
Conservative  Government  might  do  that  would  be 
helpful  to  you?  I am  not  talking  about  the  repeals  that 
you  want  of  various  things.  Is  there  any  one  specific 
issue?  Some  colleagues  asked  for  three  and  I am  just 
asking  for  one. 

(Mr  Lea)  I could  give  you  one:  information  and 
consultation,  to  pick  up  my  last  point,  the  mildest  form 
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of  industrial  democracy.  You  cannot  expect  these 
complicated  economic  restructuring  possibilities  for  the 
European  economy  to  go  forward  with  maximum 
support  and  understanding  if  there  is  no  information 
given  to  people,  no  representation  and  consultation 
about  that.  The  one  thing,  if  you  want  one,  is 
information  and  consultation  rights,  particularly  in 
large  multinational  firms. 

Chairman 

88.  You  are  the  very  first  wimesses,  as  you  know. 
We  know  probably  whom  we  shall  be  calling  from  the 
trade  unions  who  have  been  kind  enough  to  cooperate 
and  help  us.  We  have  not  decided  whom  to  call  from  the 
employers.  We  had  a preliminary  discussion  and 
decided  we  should  like  to  call  companies  which  really 
are  models  of  cooperation  with  trade  unions  and 
companies  which  you  thought  were  really  villains  in 
dealing  with  trade  unions,  people  whom  you  really  find 
nasty  and  difficult.  You  are  dl  smiling  at  that  one  so 
you  have  a few  nominees.  This  is  a privileged  occasion. 
You  cannot  be  sued  for  slander  or  libel,  for  telling  us 
your  views,  Would  you  like  to  start  with  the  good  ones? 
Whom  do  you  think  we  should  call  as  model  employers 
with  whom  the  TUC  and  its  members  are  pleased  to 
cooperate?  Names. 

(Mr  Monks)  I do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  those 
companies  just  to  throw  the  names  off  the  top  of  my 
head  on  either  side  of  your  list  without  just  a bit  of 
thought.  I do  not  want  to  give  this  Committee  a lot  of 
wild  goose  chases.  There  are  companies  with 
long-established  collective  bargaining  relationships 
who  are  in  this  top  50,  right  at  the  top,  whom  I think  you 
should  see.  I will  supply  that  list  of  the  top  50  and  which 
ones  are  unionised;  you  can  pick  if  you  like. 

89.  You  think  it  would  embarrass  people  to  be 
named  by  you  as  good,  do  you? 

(Mr  Monks)  I do.  If  I said,  for  example — and  I speak 
hypothetically — that  I suggested  that  ICI  should  come 
before  you  then  I do  not  suggest  that  anybody  goes  to 
anywhere  for  some  exposure  which  they  do  not  want 
without  their  agreement.  I am  rather  cautious  about 
making  suggestions. 

90.  All  right,  those  are  the  good  ones  you  decline  to 
mention.  What  about  the  baddies?  This  is  your 
opportunity.  It  is  a fair  question,  is  it  not? 

(Mr  Monks)  1 do  not  think  it  is  right'because  even  in 
the  case  of  companies  who  have  been  involved  in  some 
important  disputes  of  recent  weeks  I am  not  aware  of 
the  precise  point  of  the  dispute  at  the  moment.  I do  not 
know  whether  it  would  help  that  dispute  for  them  to  be 
called  before  you.  I am  not  avoiding  the  question.  If  you 
will  give  us  a week  to  do  a bit  of  research  we  will 
certainly  write  to  you  with  some  names  on  both  sides. 

Chairman:  Fine,  we  look  forward  to  that,  What  we 
do  not  want  is  the  top  50.  What  we  want  are  some 
suggestions,  because  it  is  a fair  question. 

Mr  Spring 

91.  If  all  employers  were  as  good  as  Marks  and 
Spencer  would  there  be  any  need  to  have  a trade  union 
movement  at  all? 


(Mr  Monks)  Not  everybody  can  be  the  market  leader 
and  base  their  position  on 

92.  That  is  not  what  I asked. 

(Mr  Monks)  No,  but  what  I am  saying  is  that  there  is 
a flaw  in  your  reasoning  in  that  Maries  and  Spencer  are 
at  the  top  of  the  retailing  list  and  they  are  able  to  pay 
rather  better,  invest  rather  more  in  personnel  work  than 
other  companies  which  are  less  successful  in  the  High 
Street.  The  other  companies  by  and  large,  including 
some  very  successful  companies  like  Tesco,  like 
Sainsbury’s,  are  unionised. 

93.  In  a circumstance  like  Maries  and  Spencer  there 
would  be  no  need  for  union  membership  implicitly  in 
what  you  are  saying  because  of  the  quality  of  personnel 
relationships. 

(Mr  Monks)  Provided  you  agree.  If  you  work  for 
Marks  and  Spencer  and  you  agree  with  Maries  and 
Spencer  all  the  time  and  they  do  the  right  thing  by  you 
all  the  time  there  may  be  no  need  for  union 
membership.  According  to  our  polls,  however.  96  per 
cent  of  all  people  at  work  do  not  trust  their  employer  to 
do  the  right  thing  by  them  all  the  time.  The  other  four 
are  probably  certifiable  to  be  honest  because  it  is  not  an 
employer’s  legal  duty  to  do  the  right  thing  by  his 
workers  all  the  time. 

Chairman 

94.  How  many  people  does  the  TUC  employ? 

(Mr Monks)  We  employ  200. 1 make  no  claims  to  do 

the  right  thing  by  those  200  all  the  time. 

Mr  Lei^ton 

95.  To  pursue  and  clarify  something  Mr  Knapp 
said,  am  I right  in  thinking  that  what  he  was  asking  for 
basically  was  a legal  right  to  strike  or  take  industrial 
action.  No  one  likes  strikes  but  show  me  a country 
without  the  right  to  strike  and  I will  show  you  a 
dictatorship.  Here,  if  we  have  a ballot  to  strike,  or  in 
most  countries  if  you  have  a ballot  to  strike,  the  contract 
of  employment  is  put  on  ice  whereas  here  if  you  have 
a ballot  which  is  carried  to  strike  the  workers  can  be 
sacked,  in  which  case  there  is  no  legal  right  to  strike. 
Am  I right  in  thinking  that  was  what  Mr  Knapp  was 
getting  at? 

(Mr  Knapp)  Yes,  indeed.  Even  where  you  have  gone 
through  the  very  detailed  legal  requirements  that  we 
need  to  meet  t^ay  that  is  the  case.  Perfectly  legal, 
perfectly  legitimate,  democratic  vote,  majority,  then 
that  threat  is  there.  It  is  unfair.  What  we  are  really  trying 
to  say  is  that  if  we  are  going  to  get  back  to  some  kind 
of  partnership  in  many  areas  there  has  to  be  a fairer 
balance  in  the  law  in  those  kinds  of  areas. 

Mr  Eastham 

96.  Could  I take  us  onto  a different  subject  and  that 
is  regarding  the  question  which  has  come  up  repeatedly 
about  pension  schemes,  I am  a trade  unionist  and  I have 
had  lots  of  legislation  about  the  various  scandals  that 
have  taken  place.  Everyone  talked  about  Maxwell  but 
there  have  been  other  scandals  with  Hoover.  They  have 
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some  kind  of  disaster  and  start  dipping  into  the 
workers’  pension  funds.  For  the  sake  of  the  record 
would  you  like  to  mention  what  you  feel  there  ought  to 
be  regarding  the  pension  schemes  and  the  money  that  is 
paid  in  and  the  entitlements  of  your  members?  What 
would  you  like  to  see? 

(Mr  Monks)  We  were  pleased  to  submit  evidence  to 
the  Goode  enquiry  which  has  been  looking  at  this  and 
which  has  recently  published  its  repwrt.  Some  wag  said 
it  was  a good  report  but  not  good  enough  from  our  point 
of  view,  There  were  positive  things  in  it  which  I think 
increased  the  rights  of  employee  trustees  in  a sense  to 
whistleblow  and  keep  an  eye  on  what  employers  are 
doing  to  the  pension  fund  and  that  is  obviously 
important.  We  argued  for  a 50:50  share,  equal  share  of 
trustees  on  pension  fund  schemes  and  Professor  Goode 
has  not  gone  that  far,  nor  did  he  accept  all  our  points  on 
the  disposal  of  the  surplus  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
crux  issues,  particularly  in  the  privatisations  at  the 
present  time:  what  happens  to  the  mineworkers’ 
pension  funds  or,  in  Mr  I^app’s  case  the  rail  fund.  We 
look  for  joint  decision-making  on  that  as  it  was  a joint 
fund,  jointly  built  up  with  employee  as  well  as 
employer  contributions.  Professor  Goode  did  not  meet 
that  point.  The  compensation  scheme  which  he 
proposed  to  deal  with  the  Maxwell  type  case  was 
obviously  a useful  one  but  we  would  have  preferred  to 
see  stronger  obligations  placed  by  him  on  employers 
and  on  the  management  of  pension  schemes  than  in  fact 
he  came  forward  with  and  we  shall  be  making  those 
points  to  the  Government  in  due  course. 

97.  I do  recognise  that  some  of  the  pension 
schemes  affect  thousands  of  people  with  multi-millions 
of  pounds  but  we  do  hear  of  small  cases,  small  firms, 
where  it  might  only  just  be  a couple  of  hundred  workers 
and  a smaller  sum  of  money.  Seeing  that  everybody  is 
so  very  clever  at  suing  the  TUC,  have  you  ever  thought 
of  a test  case  on  your  own  part  of  suing  any  of  these 
smaller  companies  to  see  what  rights  you  have 
regarding  your  workers  and  their  money? 

(Mr  Monks)  We  are  pretty  clear  about  the  limits  of 
occupational  pensions  law  at  the  moment  and  we  know 
what  rights  we  have  and  what  we  do  not  have.  This  is 
not  a particularly  grey  area  and  we  have  maximised  the 
use  of  the  legal  opportunities  which  do  exist.  We  wish 
sometimes  that  trade  union  trustees  and  employee 
trustees  played  a more  active  part  and  perhaps  were 
encouraged  to  do  so  and  that  was  one  of  the  problems 
in  relation  to  the  Maxwell  publishing  area,  that  perhaps 
the  trustees  were  either  hoodwinked  or  just  could  not 
find  out  what  was  going  on.  We  do  not  have  that  many 
legal  levers  to  pull  or  opportunities  to  take.  Where  they 
are  there  we  will  take  them.  We  are  for  example 
considering  action  in  relation  to  British  Coal  at  the 
moment,  particularly  over  the  disposal  of  the  surplus. 


Mr  Coe 

98.  Is  it  a fair  criticism  to  say  that  historically  trade 
unions  concentrated  with  no  little  tunnel  vision  on 
workplace  wages  rather  than  workplace  conditions,  the 
former  always  being  possibly  eroded  by  inflation,  the 


latter  always  inflation-proof?  If  you  accept  that,  do  you 
see  the  broadening  of  your  activities  in  some  way 
remedying  some  of  the  old  cultures  of  the  past? 

(Mr  Monks)  It  is  certainly  true  that  since  the  war  we 
have  seen  decentralisation  of  industrial  relations 
activity  and  collective  bargaining  in  particular  away 
from  national  to  workplace.  The  decentralisation  at  the 
moment  is  most  marked  in  the  public  sector,  having 
been  preceded  by,  not  in  all  parts  of  the  private  sector 
by  any  means  but  in  perhaps  most  parts,  down  to 
workplace  and  certainly  pay  has  always  been  very 
important  in  that  and  particularly  so  at  times  of  high 
inflation  which  unfortunately  have  characterised  too 
many  years  of  the  British  economy  since  the  war.  I 
happen  to  believe  there  was  a lot  more  in  more 
centralised  bargaining  arrangements  than  many  people 
currently  think  and  I believe  is  fashionable;  that  there 
was  a greater  ability  to  take  the  macro-economic  needs 
of  the  nation  into  effect  when  bargaining  was  at  national 
level  perhaps  than  when  it  was  all  decentralised.  I pray 
in  aid  recent  evidence  of  the  way  executive  pay  has 
rocketed  once,  in  a sense,  the  brakes  were  taken  off  it, 
in  terms  of  any  public  encouragement  which  David 
referred  to  earlier  for  differentials  and  reward  and  so  on, 
to  be  rewarded  by  these  very  high  increases  which  have 
now  come  for  all  kinds  of  reasons.  Whether  we  should 
have  put  our  bargaining  effort  more  on  other  things  I do 
not  know.  I would  have  said  we  put  a lot  at  different 
times  on  job  protection  which  perhaps  turned  out  not  to 
be  job  protection  in  the  end.  Have  we  been  creative 
enough  on  the  bargaining  agenda,  have  we  gone  into 
equal  rights  training,  career  development  areas?  Some 
unions  have  but  probably  we  have  not  done  it  enough. 

Chairman 

99.  What  are  you  concentrating  on  in  the  future? 

(Mr  Monks)  We  are  encouraging  survival.  We  are 

concentrating  on  maintaining  good  relations  with  those 
employers  who  value  good  relations. 

100.  It  is  survival  that  is  the  problem  did  you  say? 

(Mr  Monks)  We  have  to  visit — and  we  are  not 

whingeing  about  it  now;  we  complained  about  it  last 
year — six  million  people  to  ensure  that  we  collect  their 
contributions  in  these  12  months.  We  are  concentrating 
on  that.  We  should  like  to  be  concentrating  on 
partnership  and  growth;  we  are  concentrating  on  the 
best  way  of  collecting  our  subs. 

Mr  Heald 

101.  One  of  the  criticisms  that  is  made  of  the  trade 
unions  is  that  in  the  private  sector  people  are  not  joining 
the  trade  unions  because  they  have  never  been  asked  to 
and  certainly  in  the  Workplace  Industrial  Relations 
Survey  they  said  that  management  antipathy  could  not 
be  the  major  reason  why  over  one  third  of  private  sector 
workplaces  had  no  union  members  at  all.  Surveys  in 
docklands  have  shown  that  both  employers  and 
employees  are  not  against  trade  unions,  it  has  just  never 
been  approached.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  you  have  this 
new  message  of  a more  conciliatory  approach, 
partnership  and  so  on,  you  do  have  a real  battle  to  go  out 
and  sell  it  to  a large  number  of  people  who  have  never 
been  approached? 
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(Mr  Monks)  That  was  our  survey  in  docklands  and  it 
led  to  a recruitment  campaign.  I was  telling  the  officers 
of  the  unions  concerned  that  this  is  what  the  survey  says 
and  people  have  not  even  been  asked  so  let  us  get  out 
and  ask  them.  They  went  out  and  asked  them  and  they 
found  a fairly  difficult  labour  market  with  a lot  of 
employees  who  were  very  difficult  to  contact; 
employers  made  it  extremely  hard  for  contact  to  be 
made  down  in  docklands.  There  were  some  complaints 
of  intimidation  by  employers,  there  was  a feeling 
among  many  of  the  woricers  we  talked  to,  with  some 
difficulty  by  the  unions,  that  without  the  right  to 
representation  and  some  protection  against  victimisa- 
tion it  was  not  a good  thing  for  one’s  career  to  be  seen 
talking  to  union  officers  and  attending  TUC  recruitment 
drives. 

102.  You  accept  that  is  not  the  full  answer  because 
if  you  look  at  the  Workplace  Industrial  Relations 
Survey  it  states  quite  clearly  that  management  antipathy 
cannot  be  the  major  reason  for  over  one  third  of  private 
sector  workplaces  having  no  new  union  members.  It  is 
not  the  only  thing,  is  it? 

(Mr  Monks)  I accept  that  there  arc  probably  more 
reasons  than  that. 

103.  What  are  you  going  to  do  actually  to  get  out 
there? 

[Afr  Monks)  The  key  factor  in  trade  union 
membership  is  in  a sense  trade  union  recognition  of 
some  kind,  that  the  employer  accepts  that  the  union  has 
a legitimate  role  to  play  in  relation  to  him  or  her.  That 
is  the  key  factor  and  without  any  rights  to 
representiUion,  without  any  rights  to  trade  union 
recognition  then  employees  are  understandably  wary 
about  standing  up  for,  sticking  up  for,  their  union  in  a 
non-union  context  and  with  good  reason  because  you 
do  not  have  to  be  100  per  cemt.  If  it  is  only  a few 

104.  I understand  the  point  you  are  making  but  do 
you  not  accept  that  there  is  a genuine  criticism  there 
which  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  trade  unions  are  not 
going  out  selling  their  services  to  potential  members  in 
the  workplace  and  that  the  surveys  show  fiiat  and  what 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

(Mr  Monks)  I do  not  accept  that  actually.  I am  sure 
we  could  be  doing  more  and  I am  sure  we  could  be 
visiting  more  workplaces  but  if  we  had  a group  of 
organisers  here  today  they  would  swamp  you  with 
stories  about  workplaces  they  had  been  thrown  out  of, 
people  they  had  recruited  who  got  the  sack.  You  only 
need  one  or  two  examples  of  that  in  the  town  and  the 
rest  get  the  message  whatever  individual  employers 
think  about  it. 


Chairman 

105.  Is  this  common? 

(Mr  Monks)  Yes;  yes,  it  is  common, 

106.  How  common? 

(Mr  Monks)  Difficult  to  quantify  how  common  but  all 
organisers  have  a string  of  examples  and  indeed  we  will 
get  you  a few  more  if  you  like. 


Mr  Eastham 

107.  I could  give  you  a very  good  one  if  you  like. 
The  North  Sea  oil  rigs/  When  organisers  wanted  to  get 
to  the  North  Sea  oil  rigs  they  needed  helicopters  and  the 
companies  and  management  would  not  co-operate  in 
allowing  full-time  officials  to  approach  the  workers  on 
the  oil  rigs.  Is  that  a good  enough  example? 

(Mr  Monks)  When  you  are  seeing  these  other  groups 
of  unions  in  the  way  that  you  have  structured  the 
evidence,  particularly  on  the  representation  points,  this 
would  be  a very  useful  area  for  you  to  cover. 

Chairman 

108.  What  I am  trying  to  do — and  I am  sure  my 
colleagues  arc  as  well,  whichever  their  motive — is  to 
draw  you  out  so  that  we  know  what  your  point  of  view 
is." 

(Mr  Monks)  Quite;  I thought  I had  expressed  that. 
Victimisation  is  widespread. 

Mr  Ross 

109.  We  all  have  our  own  background:  I joined 
back  in  1 958  as  an  apprentice  in  a shipyard.  We  were  ail 
supposed  to  go  up  the  road  every  day;  that  was  the  idea 
of  shipyards  which  never  actually  occurred  but  that  was 
the  idea.  Reading  your  document  and  the  two  aims  and 
objectives  of  your  document  which  are  the  right  to 
representation  and  the  principle  of  partnership,  fairly 
sensible  and  it  would  appear  moderate  initiatives  or 
suggestions,  would  you  not  think  that  a Prime  Minister 
who  wanted  a nation  to  be  at  peace  with  itself  would  not 
perhaps  accept  that  is  an  agenda  that  he  might  himself 
subscribe  to? 

(Mr  Monks)  We  are  conscious  that  we  are  giving 
evidence  to  a cross  party  committee  and  if  you  can 
come  up  with  an  agreed  report  on  some  of  these 
questions  we  should  be  absolutely  delighted.  We  have 
put  two  points  in  there  which  we  hope  could  command 
general  support  across  this  Committee.  The  Chairman 
took  Mr  Knapp  and  I into  other  areas,  the  law  on 
disputes,  the  range  of  individual  rights,  the  European 
social  action  programme  and  so  on,  where  I would 
suspect  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  you  to  come  up 
wiffi  an  agreed  report  but  it  seems  to  us  that  these  two 
things  about  the  right  to  representation  and  about 
partnership  are  two  areas  which  this  Committee  could 
usefully  reach  agreement  on  and  have  an  influence  upon 
the  political  debate  in  this  country. 

110.  Do  you  think  that  if  we  did  come  up  with  that 
and  if  the  Government  responded  then  it  might  actually 
help  the  economic  and  political  climate  in  the  country? 

(Mr  Monks)  Yes,  yes.  Just  to  reinforce  the  point  I 
made  earlier  about  partnership  I believe  establishing 
relationships  based  on  long-termism  and  mutual  respect 
are  the  best  ways  to  see  the  economy  in  better  shape 
than  it  is  at  the  moment. 

Mr  Mills 

111.  Can  I ask  you  a very  short  sharp  question, 
having  been  in  the  car  industry  for  20  years.  How  much 
do  you  think  of  the  present  peace  and  low  level  of 
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[Mr  Mills  Contd] 

strikes  and  exemplary  level  of  production,  up  12  per 
cent  last  month,  sales  up  18  per  cent,  beating,  I am 
afraid  to  say,  Germany  by  quite  a long  way,  was  due  to 
what  I would  call  the  enlightened  attitudes  of  the  AEU 
union  through  the  1970s  and  1980s? 

(Mr  Monks)  The  relative  improvement  in  the  British 
car  industry’ s fortunes — and  I rather  wish  it  were  doing 
better 

1 12.  It  is  the  best  in  Europe. 

(Mr  Monks)  The  recession  in  Europe,  which  came 
later 

113.  Come  on! 

(Mr  Monks)  It  came  later.  Our  factories  were 
reducing  output  when  European  ones  were  booming. 
Now  we  are  actually  seeing  Nissan  talking  about 
short-time  working  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Mr  Gibson  of 
Nissan  spoke  at  the  AEEU’s  conference  last  week  on 
these  matters.  I would  not  paint  too  rosy  a picture  of  the 
state  of  the  British  car  industry  at  the  moment  though  I 
very  much  welcome  the  improvement  in  its 
competitiveness  which  has  taken  place  and  I should  like 
to  attribute  considerable  credit  to  the  AEEU  and  to 
other  unions  who  are  recognised  by  the  major  British 
car  manufacturers. 

114.  Are  they  an  example  to  other  unions? 

(Mr  Monks)  I think  the  car  industry  and  the  fact  that 
it  has  become  competitive  on  a world  scale  is  an 
example  to  other  unions  and  all  the  unions  who  are 
recognised  in  there  should  draw  credit  from  that  and 
should  share  some  of  the  credit. 

Chairman 

115.  I should  just  like  to  give  you  your  final 
moment.  This  is  your  chance  to  tell  us  anything  in 
answer  to  questions  we  have  not  asked  you,  anything 
you  would  like  to  add  about  the  role  of  trade  unions,  the 
ground  that  we  have  not  covered  and  you  wish  we  had 
asked  about.  Is  there  anything  that  any  of  the  four  of 
you  would  like  to  say  to  us  which  you  feel  should  be 
incorporated  into  a report  on  such  a massively 
important  subject  and  one  which  is  so  important  to  you? 

(Mr  Sorah)  I should  like  to  say  something  about 
health  and  safety,  which  is  also  a very  important 
function  of  trade  unions,  monitoring  the  health  and 
safety  standards  at  work.  The  TUC  run  a very  good 
scheme  for  training  people  on  how  to  become  health 
and  safety  representatives;  there  is  quite  a lot  of 
Government  money  involved  in  that  training.  I believe 
that  in  the  present  Employment  Act  that  is  being  drafted 
there  is  a plan  to  remove  that  funding.  That  is  a very 
retrograde  step. 


1 16.  Do  you  think  that  the  health  and  safety  role 
should  be  increased  in  the  future?  Is  that  one  area  of 
increase? 

fAfr  Sorah)  Yes;  right;  exactly.  I should  also  like  to 
see  a right  for  trade  union  health  and  safe^ 
representatives  to  bring  workers  off  the  site  if  they  think 
it  is  unsafe.  I am  not  talking  about  industrial  action. 

1 17.  I understand.  We  now  have  a positive  section 
in  the  new  Act  which  I hope  will  help  in  th^  direction. 

(Mr  Lea)  This  is  not  a committee  about  Europe  but  I 
think  it  is  worth  just  pointing  out  that  this  11-12 
situation  in  Brussels  is  not  going  to  be  tenable  for  ever. 

118.  Do  you  mean  the  system  under  which  Britain 
blocks? 

(Mr  Lea)  That  is  finished;  the  veto  has  finished  but 
we  now  have  this  rather  absurd  dichotomy  between  the 
1 1 and  the  12.  It  is  not  a question  of  12,  it  is  a question 
of  16  because  early  in  the  new  year  when  the  Economic 
Area  treaty  is  ratified  we  will  have  Sweden,  Finland, 
Norway  and  Austria  in  the  acquis  conmunautaire  and 
in  all  legislation  that  follows.  I do  think  that  you 
ought  to  start  to  think  about  looking  in  practice  at  how 
we  can  encourage  unions  and  employers  to  get  together 
and  make  some  framework  agreements  and  see  how  this 
can  be  implemented  in  Britain.  There  is  a specific 
House  of  Commons  factor  in  this  in  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  has  not  been  very  much  scrutiny  as  to  how 
such  a thing  would  operate  within  the  British  system 
and  that  is  something  you  could  look  at. 

(Mr  Monks)  This  is  as  ever  a civilised  occasion  and 
we  appreciate  the  way  in  which  the  session  has  been 
conducted,  in  the  way  relations  should  be  conducted. 
Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  we  regard  the  Government  as 
engaged  in  a campaign  of  unrelenting  hostility  to  the 
TUC  and  its  affiliated  unions  and  that  last  piece  of 
legislation  was  very  hostile;  we  lost  on  a staged  basis  £1 
million  for  trade  union  education,  a large  chunk  of 
which  goes  on  health  and  safety  training  and  so  on. 
There  is  a range  of  issues  which  militates  against 
partnership,  militates  against  the  kind  of  constructive 
relationships  for  change  which  are  going  on.  I hope  that 
members  of  the  Committee  will  use  their  influence  for 
an  improvement  in  the  way  we  conduct  our  affairs  at 
national  level  so  that  there  is  no  further  gratuitously 
offensive  and  damaging  legislation  like  the  1993  Act 

Chairman:  I am  sure  that  at  least  five  of  us  here 
would  agree  with  you.  I thank  you  very  much  for  your 
attendance  and  for  answering  our  questions  so  briskly. 
I hope  to  see  you,  Mr  Sorah,  in  the  Chair  in  a few  years 
time. 


APPENDIX 

Supplementary  TUC  Evidence  in  Response  to  Written  Questions  from  the  Committee  Clerk 

This  note  sets  out  the  TUC’s  responses  to  the  Supplementary  Questions  posed  by  the  Employment 
Committee  following  the  oral  hearing  on  26  October.  We  have  sought  to  give  fairly  detailed  answers  to  the 
questions  and  where  possible  to  quote  practical  examples. 
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A.  TRADE  UNION  REPRESENTATION 


Maastricht 

1.  Although  the  UK  has  opted  out  of  the  Social  Chapter  of  the  Maastricht  Treaty,  how  far  do  you  expect 
European  practice  will  affect  labour  relations  in  the  UK? 

Although  the  UK  Government  has  opted-out  of  the  Social  Chapter  of  the  Maastricht  Treaty  that  does  not 
mean  that  Britain  can  escape  the  influence  of  social  legislation  at  European  level.  To  begin  with,  a body  of 
laws  already  exists  which  applies  to  the  UK  and  includes  such  provisions  as  the  "Six  Pack”  of  health  and 
safety  directives,  the  Collective  Redundancies  directive,  the  Working  Time  directive,  the  Pregnancy 
directive,  the  directive  on  the  form  of  proof  of  an  employment  contract  and  the  Business  Transfers  directive. 
Indeed,  the  Committee  will  no  doubt  be  aware  of  the  confusion  surrounding  the  application  of  the  Business 
Transfers  directive  to  competitive  tendering  and  market  testing  in  the  public  sector.  That  directive 
institutionalises  a requirement  to  consult  with  workers’  representatives  and  its  application  may  lead  to  the 
development  of  a new  model  of  competition  in  public  services.  European  Union  legislation  will  therefore 
continue  to  shape  UK  practice  despite  the  opt-out. 

Recently  approved  European  legislation  will  also  deliver  significant  benefits  for  workers  in  the  UK.  The 
directive  on  Working  Time  will  introduce  an  average  working  week  of  48  hours  (determined  over  a four 
month  reference  period).  Derogations  from  this  principle  will  be  permitted,  but  only  on  the  basis  of  collective 
agreements  with  trade  unions.  Once  again  the  effect  is  to  entrench  collective  bargaining  as  a key  element  in 
the  protection  of  employees’  interests  at  the  workplace.  In  addition  to  the  provisions  on  working  time,  the 
directive  will  also  give  over  one  million  workers  in  the  UK,  who  currently  have  no  holiday  entitlement,  the 
right  to  three  weeks’  annual  paid  holiday  rising  to  four  weeks  by  1999.  The  clear  objective  of  the  legislation 
is  to  provide  a minimum  level  of  protection  for  all  employees  whilst  at  the  same  time  responding  to  employer 
demands  for  a degree  of  flexibility. 

We  have  already  referred  in  our  primary  evidence  to  the  provisions  of  the  Maastricht  Treaty  for  setting 
European-wide  standards  through  collective  agreements.  Despite  the  opt-out  the  TUC  (and  the  CBI)  will 
continue  to  be  involved  at  European  level  through  the  ETUC  and  UNICE.  If  the  standards  negotiated  as  part 
of  a European  “framework”  agreement  are  higher  than  those  generally  applicable  in  the  UK,  British  unions 
will  of  course  seek  to  incorporate  these  standards  into  our  collective  bargaining  agenda. 

One  measure  under  the  Social  Action  Programme  which  is  unlikely  to  be  introduced  in  all  12  member 
states  is  the  draft  directive  on  the  establishment  of  Euorpean  company  councils  (or  “European  Works 
Councils”)  in  EU  multinationals.  This  proposal  requires  unanimity  in  the  Council  of  Ministera  and  the  British 
Government  will  consequently  be  able  to  veto  the  proposal.  However,  the  other  eleven  EC  member  states 
agreed  a text  in  June  1993  which  will  now  form  the  basis  for  what  will  be  the  first  piece  of  legislation  under 
the  Maastricht  Treaty  Social  Chapter. 

The  directive  will  provide  that  all  companies  employing  more  than  a certain  number  of  workers,  with  a 
significant  multinational  dimension,  should  establish  a council.  The  council  would  be  a forum  where 
employees  of  the  company  should  be  informed  and  consulted  over  key  decisions  m^e  at  European  level. 

Although  Britain  will  not  formally  be  covered  by  the  directive,  research  suggests  that  approximately  350 
companies  operating  in  the  UK  would  be  affected  if  the  directive  is  passed  by  the  eleven  under  the  Social 
Chapter.  Of  these  350  companies  approximately  160  would  have  their  headquarters  in  other  EU  member 
states,  but  have  UK  operations,  and  approximately  100  would  have  their  headquarters  outside  the  EU  but 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  directive.  A further  90  would  be  UK  owned  and  affected  by  their  other  European 
operations.  All  of  these  companies  would  be  obliged  to  establish  information  and  consultation  machinery  for 
their  continental  operations,  and  the  TUC  expects  that  in  practice  most  employers  will  include  their  UK 
workers,  even  though  inclusion  would  not  be  obligatory. 

The  implementation  of  this  directive  will  demonstrate  why  the  British  “opt-out”  from  the  Social  Chapter 
is  unsustainable.  Other  consequences  are  also  clear.  Directives  already  in  force  give  information  and 
consultation  rights  to  trade  unions  reflecting  the  commitment  to  social  partnership  now  em.bodied  in  Ae 
Maastricht  Treaty.  European  legislation  is  also  beginning  to  establish  the  principle  that  collective  bargaining 
can  be  used  as  a tool  of  flexible  deregulation.  The  debate  is  moving  beyond  the  simplistic  formulations  of 
deregulation  and  competitive  versus  regulation  an  uncompetitiveness  so  beloved  of  the  British  Government. 
It  is  clearly  recognised  by  our  European  partners  that  the  challlenge  for  the  future  is  to  combine  a necessary 
degree  of  flexibility  with  high  standards  of  employment  protection. 

There  may  also  be  a measure  of  doubt  about  the  legal  status  of  the  Maastricht  opt-out.  A legal  challenge 
by  the  Commission  on  the  grounds  that  the  opt-out  is  itself  anti-competitive  cannot  be  ruled  out.  In  sum 
therefore  the  UK’s  opt-out  from  the  Social  Chapter  is  legally,  politically  and  economically  untenable.  The 
social  legislation  of  the  European  Union  will  continue  to  shape  British  industrial  relations. 
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Legal  right  to  representation 

2.  Given  that  you  emphasise  that  to  be  most  effective  unions  need  to  work  in  partnership  with  management, 
how  can  that  be  achieved  if  recognition  is  imposed  by  law  ? 

The  TUC’s  case  for  a legal  right  to  representation  is  rooted  in  the  notion  of  “social  partnership”.  It  is  a 
truism  that  in  the  past  the  British  industrial  relations  system  has  focused  on  conflict  resolution  rather  than 
consensus  building.  This  must  change  if  our  economic  performance  is  to  match  the  best  in  the  world. 

“Social  Partnership”  is  not  just  rhetoric,  but  a phrase  which  has  a clear  meaning  and  which  is  applied  in 
practice  in  Continental  Europe.  Consultation  with  workers’  representatives  takes  place  at  almost  every  level 
from  the  European  Commission  down  to  a works  council  in  an  individual  workplace.  In  Germany,  for 
example,  the  works  council  has  rights  established  in  law  which  are  legally  enforceable  against  the  employer. 
Health  and  safety  issues,  changes  to  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  and  dismissals  are  all  subject  to 
discussion  within  this  statutory  framework.  It  could  not  be  said  however  that  these  legal  rights  have 
undermined  “partnership”  with  employers.  Quite  the  contrary,  in  fact  as  the  generally  consensual  nature  of 
German  industrial  relations  demonstrates. 

“Social  Partnership”  depends  upon  an  acceptance  by  both  employers  and  trade  unions  of  the  following 
common  aims: 

— A joint  commitment  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

A recognition  that  there  must  be  a joint  effort  to  build  trust  in  the  workplace;  and 

— A joint  declaration  recognising  the  legitimacy  of  the  role  of  each  party. 

The  imbalance  in  our  labour  law  is  demonstrated  clearly  by  the  fact  that  an  employer  has  complete  licence 
whether  or  not  to  recognise  a trade  union  for  the  purposes  of  collective  bargaining.  Essentially  this  means 
that  one  party  (the  employer)  can  simply  refuse  to  accept  the  legitimacy  of  the  other  (the  trade  union)  even 
if  the  workforce  have  expressed  overwhelming  support  for  trade  union  representation  and  collective 
bargaining. 

The  UK  is  consequently  out  of  step  with  every  other  member  state  of  the  European  Union.  Even  in  those 
countries  where  there  is  no  legal  framework  for  worker  representation  (Ireland  and  Denmark)  there  is  still 
strong  public  policy  support  for  the  collective  representation  of  workers’  interests.  This  is  because  the  logic 
of  collective  action  is  well  understood  elsewhere  in  the  EU.  An  employer  is  by  definition  a collective  body 
(unless  we  are  considering  a one  person  company)  with  a good  deal  of  power  over  the  lives  of  individual 
employees.  The  only  way  in  which  this  imbalance  of  power  can  be  redressed  is  for  workers  to  be  given  rights 
of  representation  and  consultation,  either  through  trade  unions  or  a body  like  a works  council.  To  believe 
otherwise  is  to  accept  the  fiction  that  employers  and  employees  enjoy  a relationship  of  equality. 

A good  employer  in  the  UK  would  therefore  recognise  trade  unions  as  a matter  of  course  where  there  was 
clear  workforce  support  for  this  arrangement.  Good  employers  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a statutory  scheme 
for  trade  union  recognition.  It  would  only  be  the  bad  employer  who  refused  to  accept  the  legitimate  demands 
of  its  workforce  for  collective  representation  that  would  be  subject  to  the  full  rigours  of  union  recognition 
legislation.  A legal  right  to  trade  union  recognition  cannot  be  said  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  social 
partnership.  Indeed,  it  is  only  if  this  legal  right  is  established  that  a recalcitrant  employer  can  be  made  to  live 
up  to  its  obligations  as  a social  partner.  Good  relationships  between  employers  and  trade  unions  are  founded 
on  the  notion  of  “reciprocal  responsibilities”.  Both  sides  have  rights  and  duties.  Our  current  framework  of 
law  recognises  employers’  rights  and  entrenches  managerial  prerogatives,  but  does  little  to  recognise  that 
employers  have  duties.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  47  out  of  the  top  50  UK  companies  recognise  trade  unions 
for  the  purposes  of  collective  bargaining.  World  class  firms  fully  understand  the  importance  of  information, 
consultation  and  employee  involvement. 

If  this  argument  is  not  accepted  it  is  still  difficult  even  for  the  most  ideologically  committed  to  oppose  the 
principle  that  individuals  should  be  entitled  to  representation  by  their  trade  union  in  disciplinary  and 
grievance  procedures.  British  labour  law,  however,  fails  to  recognise  even  this  elementary  right.  The  right 
to  freedom  of  association  is  enshrined  both  in  ILO  Conventions  No.  87  and  98  and  the  Council  of  Europe’s 
Social  Charter.  It  is  anomalous  to  say  the  least  that  the  UK  is  a signatory  to  all  these  instruments  yet  still 
denies  individuals  the  right  to  representation  by  their  union  when  they  are  faced  with  a problem  at  work. 

B.  TRADE  UNIONISM  AND  EMPLOYERS 


Collective  bargaining 

3.  The  TUC  claims  that  collective  bargaining  provides  advantages  for  an  employer  in  terms  of  easier 
administration  and  economies  of  scale.  Does  it  not  also  provide  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  reward  all  staff 
equally,  irrespective  of  their  performance? 

The  first  point  to  recognise  is  that  whilst  pay  is  important  for  union  negotiators  there  are  other  legitimate 
areas  of  concern  for  unions:  notably  health  and  safety,  the  introduction  of  new  technology  and  grievance 
issues.  The  question  of  pay  should  not  be  divorced  from  these  other  matters. 
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The  starting  point  must  be  the  recognition  of  the  factors  affecting  pay  determination  The  1 990  Workplace 
Industrial  Relations  Survey  3 (WIRS  3)  shows  that  pay  setting  is  influenced  by  wider  competidve  labour 
market  pressures  and  by  reference  to  the  company’s  own  economic  and  financial  performance  (bargaining). 

In  relation  to  the  former,  aspects  such  as  the  need  to  recruit  and  retain  employees  and  an  understanding  of 
the  going  rate  for  the  job  are  important  factors.  In  relation  to  the  latter,  WIR^-3  shows  that  companies  place 
equal  emphasis  on  their  own  economic  performance  and  “internal  labour  market”  aspects  such  as  hierarchies 
and  the  need  to  placate  “insiders”. 

This  is  where  the  presence  of  a union  can  provide  stability  in  pay  setting.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  demise 
of  many  national  agreements  and  decentralisation  of  pay  setting  to  the  level  of  the  firm  has  been  the 
corresponding  increase  in  the  opportunity  for  conjfljsion  in  pay  determination  arrangements  and  inflationary 
pay  pressures,  especially  in  non-union  firms.  The  presence  of  a union  allows  the  problem  to  be  internalised 
and  solved  in  a stable  way.  This  is  borne  out  by  WIRS-3,  which  shows  that,  in  unionised  areas  there  is  a good 
deal  of  stability. 

This  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  example  of  pay  bargaining  in  two  firms:  firm  A which  is  unionised 
and  firm  B which  is  non-unionised.  Both  are  of  similar  size  and  in  the  same  product  market.  Both  have 
manual  and  non-manual  employees  and  several  different  grades  within  them. 

In  firm  A the  representative  of  management  sits  down  and  negotiates  with  the  union  representatives  on 
the  basis  of  a wage  claim  drawn  up  by  the  union  and  agreed  to  by  all  the  workers.  The  wage  claim  takes 
account  of  past  and  expected  profitability,  productivity  changes,  the  RPI,  the  need  to  recruit  and  retain 
workers  and  wider  economic  pressures.  The  management  submits  an  offer  based  on  its  own  analysis  of  these 
core  issues.  Both  sides  have  several  short  meetings  and  agree  a settlement  which  is  acceptable  to  ali 
concerned. 

In  firm  B where  there  is  no  union,  management  representatives  have  to  negotiate  separately  with  many 
groups  of  workers,  or  indeed  with  each  individual  woricer.  Negotiations  would  be  protracted,  occur  in 
working  time  and  disrupt  the  production  process  (far  more  than  in  firm  A),  and  could  lead  to  undesirable 
outcomes  for  the  company.  This  would  be  especially  so  where  small  groups  or  indeed  individual  workers 
held  “insider  power”,  e.g.,  scarce,  job  specific  skills.  The  threat  to  exit  the  company,  especially  in  an 
economic  upswing  would  increase  their  bargaining  power. 

If  this  phenomenon  was  generalised  across  the  company  it  would  lead  to  fragmentation  and  leap-frogging. 
Research  (J  Walsh  and  W Brown  (1991)  “Regional  earnings  and  pay  flexibility”)  has  shown  that 
decollectivisation  of  bargaining  leaves  employers  potentially  vulnerable  to  changes  in  external  labour  market 
conditions. 

Decollectivisation  is,  therefore,  more  costly  in  terms  of  general  transaction  costs,  such  as  administration; 
economies  of  scale  give  way  to  fragmentation  and  leap-frogging;  social  solidarity  is  lost;  and,  worker 
identification  with  the  firm  is  weakened  as  selfishness  becomes  the  norm.  Unions  would  take  account  of  the 
need  to  retain  profits  for  investment,  whereas  individual  “insiders”  would  not.  The  costs  associated  with 
non-union  bargaining  are  reduced  by  a union  presence. 

Unions  also  act  as  a constraint  on  the  introduction  of  unsuitable  pay  schemes.  Janet  Walsh  (BJIR  Vol.  31, 
No.  3,  September  93)  highlighted  the  costliness  of  the  introduction  of  such  schemes  as  P^ormance  Related 
Pay  (PRP)  which  sought  to  diminish  the  role  of  the  union.  Walsh  evaluated  the  introduction  of  a PRP  scheme 
by  an  oil  company  which  had  unintended  results.  The  majority  of  white  collar  staff  received  significant  pay 
increases,  but  half  of  the  staff  were  demotivated.  As  a result  the  company  was  considering  whether  the 
scheme  should  be  scrapped.  Research  by  the  Institute  of  Manpower  bears  this  out.  Union  involvement  in  the 
development  of  such  schemes  would  reduce  the  likelihood  of  failure.  The  PRP  system  would  be  negotiated 
rather  than  imposed  and  the  dangers  of  demoralisation  and  demotivation  would  be  reduced. 

In  sum  therefore,  the  lack  of  a union  in  the  pay  bargaining  process  may  lead  to  the  following: 

— Fragmentation  of  pay  bargaining  leading  to  leap-frogging. 

— Loss  of  wage  rates  tied  to  jobs  and  emphasis  on  an  individual  which  can  cause  problems  for  the 
firm. 

— Insiders  with  power  can  produce  unintended  consequences. 

— Control  over  wage/labour  costs  may  be  lost. 

— Collective  organisational  principles  underpinning  a firm  are  lost. 

— Workers  can  become  demotivated/demoralised;  and 

— Internal  promotion  ladders  may  be  lost. 

Further,  evidence  suggests  (e.g.,  Layard  (1990)  “How  to  end  pay  leap-frogging”.  Employment  Institute 
Economic  Report,  5(5).  Soskice  1990  “Wage  determination:  the  changing  role  of  institutions  in  advanced 
industrial  countries”  OXREP,  6(4))  that  countries  with  collective  bargaining  systems  which  are  co-ordinated 
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have  a superior  pay-jobs  trade-off  to  other  systems.  Whether  a system  is  centralised  or  decentralised  is  not 
the  key  issue  here,  rather  the  question  is  whether  a level  of  co-ordination  exists  which  limits  inflationary  pay 
pressures. 

It  is  no  necessarily  the  case  that  the  presence  of  a union  leads  to  all  staff  being  paid  equally,  irrespective 
of  their  performance. 

First,  almost  all  firms,  whether  they  are  unionised  or  not,  will  have  grading  systems  and  pay  spines. 
Internal  promotion  ladders  are  a characteristic  of  all  firms  as  well.  Unions  negotiate  over  pay  with  these  in 
mind  and  frequenUy  tailor  pay  claims  to  the  advantage  of  low  paid  workers  where  they  are  thought  to  be 
discriminated  against. 

In  terms  of  “paying  for  performance"  by  such  measures  as  PRP  the  weight  of  evidence  is  now  strongly 
against  their  imposition  without  consultation  and  negotiation  with  unions.  The  apparent  gains  which  have 
largely  been  uncritically  accepted  by  many  so  called  experts  are,  according  to  new  research,  absent  in 
practice.  The  Walsh  paper  noted  above  and  new  research  by  the  IMS  (Performance  Related  Pay:  “The 
Employee  Expense”.  1993)  bears  out  what  the  TUC  has  been  saying  for  many  years,  that: 

Workers  are  demotivated  and  demoralised. 

— It  does  little  to  retain  high  performers  and 
— Staff  turnover  may  increase. 

The  IMS  report  concludes:  “PRP  may  contribute  to  a downward  spiral  of  demotivation  of  the  bulk  of 
employees  and  this  draws  into  question  the  real  costs  of  such  pay  systems”. 

Co-operation  wrra  other  REPREserrATivE  bodies 

4,  You  claim  that  trade  union  representation  can  complement  other  forms  of  employee  involvement.  Given 
that  unions  have  always  been  suspicious  that  other  forms  of  representation  were  designed  to  undermine 
unionism,  can  you  explain  how  dual  systems  of  representation  might  operate? 

The  TUC  s position  on  this  question  is  clear.  We  believe  that  a legal  right  to  representation  is  needed  and 
ideally  we  would  wish  to  see  this  take  the  form  of  a right  to  trade  union  recognition.  The  British  industrial 
relations  system  has  in  the  past  always  recognised  the  trade  union  channel  as  the  exclusive  method  of 
employee  representation.  The  reasons  for  this  are  clear.  Until  1979  the  state  had  displayed  a general 
unwillingness  to  intervene  in  trade  union-employer  relationships.  There  was  also  a shared  understanding  that 
trade  unions  were  autonomous  associations  completely  independent  of  the  employer  and  generally 
representative  of  the  majority  of  employees. 

Other  industrial  relations  systems  have  adopted  different  approaches  to  the  trade  union  role  in  the 
workplace.  In  Germany  for  example  there  is  no  practice  of  recognising  trade  unions  at  workplace  level. 
Employee  representation  is  secured  through  the  statutory  works  council  which,  formally  at  least,  is  a 
non-union  channel.  However,  the  German  trade  unions  run  slates  of  candidates  in  works  council  elections 
and  a majority  of  works  council  members  are  active  trade  unionists.  This  system  of  workplace  representation 
is  of  course  matched  by  strong  collective  bargaining  arrangements  between  employers  associations  and  trade 
unions  at  national  level.  In  addition,  German  workers  are  involved  in  management  decision  making  through 
representation  on  companies’  supervisory  boards  under  the  statutory  system  of  co-determination. 

A slightly  different  approach  has  been  used  in  France.  Those  trade  unions  recognised  as  representative  at 
national  level  have  rights  to  nominate  candidates  for  election  as  workers  representatives  in  a particular 
workplace,  although  non-union  candidates  can  also  run.  Levels  of  trade  union  membership  in  France  are 
relatively  low,  but  the  strength  of  the  various  trade  union  confederations  is  judged  on  the  basis  of  their 
success  in  these  elections. 

The  Italian  system  employs  a further  variation  on  the  works  council  model.  Legal  rights  to  infomation 
and  consultation  are  guaranteed  to  an  “organised  presence  in  the  workplace”  (Rappresentanza  Sindicali 
Aziendali)  which  is  affiliated  to  one  of  the  three  main  national  trade  union  confederations.  Often  Ae 
workforce  decide  to  give  the  RS  A the  form  of  a works  council  and  this  becomes  the  vehicle  for  consultation 
with  the  employer. 

All  these  examples  show  that  there  is  no  necessary  contradiction  between  strong  trade  union  organisation 
and  systems  of  worker  representation  that  are  not  exclusively  union  based. 

However,  the  question  in  the  UK  is  what  kind  of  system  would  work  with  the  grain  of  our  industrial 
relations  traditions  and  satisfy  both  trade  unions  and  employers?  The  debate  on  this  issue  is  likely  to  continue 
to  be  a lively  one  but  even  those  organisations  seeking  to  stimulate  the  discussion  (see  for  example  the  report 
“Towards  Industrial  Partnership”  prepared  by  the  Involvement  and  Participation  Association)  are  wary  of 
prescribing  a single  model  for  employee  representation. 
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In  addition  to  the  issue  of  formal  institutions  for  worker  representation,  the  Committee  have  also  implicitly 
raised  the  question  of  other  forms  of  employee  involvement.  Generally,  this  approach  is  often  linked  with 
quality  management  initiatives  as  pan  of  a strategy  to  improve  a company’s  performance.  This  can  be  seen 
as  a threat  to  trade  union  organisation  if  a parallel  system  for  informing  and  consulting  the  workforce 
develops  alongside  well  established  collective  bargaining  arrangements — particularly  if  the  employer  seems 
to  be  pursuing  the  goal  of  trade  union  derecognition.  However,  employee  involvement  initiatives  can 
reinforce  the  trade  union  role  and  highlight  the  importance  of  trade  unions  in  handling  difficult  processes  of 
change. 

In  the  USA  for  example,  in  a climate  generally  thought  to  be  hostile  to  trade  unionism  (before  the  election 
of  President  Clinton),  a number  of  highly  successful  employee  involvement  “partnership  arrangements”  have 
been  developed  with  the  agreement  of  the  trade  unions.  At  the  Hunt-Wesson  food  oil  refinery  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  tiie  management  and  the  United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers  co-operated  to  implement  a total 
quality  programme  and  a total  systems  change  within  the  company.  The  new  approach  is  based  on 
co-govemance  through  a series  of  joint  union-management  committees.  In  addition  self-directed  work  teams 
on  the  shop  floor  are  internally  managed.  Teams  propose  performance  standards  for  approval  by  their 
departmental  committee  and  their  performance  is  measured  so  that  they  can  be  held  accountable  for  results. 

A similarly  innovative  approach  has  been  adopted  by  the  Saturn  division  of  General  Motors.  Half  of  the 
middle  “managers”  in  the  organisation  to  whom  the  self-directed  work  teams  report  are  members  of  the 
United  Auto-Workers  Union  (UAW),  partnered  with  Saturn  managers,  This  model  is  now  being  extended 
to  support  departments  within  GM  including  sales  and  marketing,  finance,  quality  assurance,  health  and 
safety,  etc.  In  the  steel  industry  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  have  reached  agreements  with  three 
major  employers  guaranteeing  a role  for  their  members  at  all  levels  of  decision  making. 

All  these  partnership  arrangements  are  founded  on  the  understanding  that  genuine  involvement  requires 
access  to  information  previously  held  by  management  alone,  training  in  how  to  use  that  information,  union 
autonomy  in  selecting  its  own  members  to  sit  on  any  joint  committee  or  board,  a serious  commitment  to 
employment  security  and  the  continuation  and  development  of  collective  bargaining, 


These  initiatives  have  generated  significant  improvements  in  performance.  In  the  Hunt  Wesson  case  for 
example  productivity  increased  by  58  per  cent,  cost  efficiency  was  up  by  29  per  cent  and  defective  product 
decreased  by  47  per  cent.  In  addition,  absenteeism  was  reduced  by  62.5  per  cent,  staff  turnover  by  98.4  per 
cent,  grievances  by  96  per  cent  and  lost  time  due  to  accidents  by  50  per  cent.  British  companies  could 
therefore  derive  significant  advantages  from  a partnership  approach  to  employee  involvement. 

The  essential  point  to  note  is  that  these  improvements  have  been  achieved  by  extending  the  union  role  in 
the  workplace  and  going  well  beyond  the  traditional  collective  bargaining  agenda.  If  British  companies  are 
really  serious  about  achieving  and  maintaining  world  class  status  they  would  be  well  advised  to  endorse  the 
partnership  approach.  To  some  extent  of  course  this  is  already  taking  place,  with  the  “new  deal”  at  Rover 
being  the  best  example.  There  is  a necessity,  however,  to  generalise  these  initiatives  across  the  whole 
economy. 

A recent  study  carried  out  by  Industrial  Relations  Services  (see  IRS  Employment  Trends  No.  545) 
contained  some  interesting  data  on  the  relationship  between  collective  bargaining  and  a range  of  employee 
involvement  (El)  initiatives.  There  were  62  employer  responses  to  the  questionnaire  circulated  by  IRS.  Just 
over  four-fifths  of  the  total  sample  stated  that  they  recognised  trade  unions,  Of  those  companies 
approximately  half  reported  that  El  initiatives  had  not  affected  the  role  of  trade  unions  in  their  organisation. 
Eighteen,  employers  believed  that  El  had  weakened  the  union  role  whilst  seven  employers  believed  that  the 
position  of  trade  unions  had  been  strengthened  by  EL  This  latter  group  included  Cumbria  County  Council 
and  Fisher  Controls.  Over  half  of  the  employers  with  unions  thought  that  the  union  had  been  receptive  to 
El  initiatives. 

Respondents  were  also  asked  in  confidence  whether  any  of  the  El  initiatives  had  been  deliberately  intended 
to  undermine  the  union  role.  More  than  three-quarters  of  the  employers  who  answered  the  question  made  it 
clear  that  this  was  not  their  intention.  However,  a minority  of  employers  (over  a fifth  of  those  responding 
to  the  question)  did  disclose  an  anti-union  motive. 

This  evidence  is  ambiguous  in  that  it  does  little  to  explore  the  relationship  between  the  employer  s 
motivation  for  introducing  El  and  the  union  response  in  particular  cases.  If  an  initiative  is  clearly  an  atteck 
on  collective  bargaining  and  is  motivated  by  anti-unionism  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  a trade  union  will  adopt 
a strategy  of  resistance.  However,  if  the  employer  is  genuinely  concerned  to  improve  the  performance  of  the 
enterprise,  is  committed  to  involving  employees  in  the  running  of  the  company  and  is  honestly  seeking  to 
develop  a real  partnership  with  recognised  trade  unions  then  El  and  collective  bargaining  can  work  in 
harmony. 
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Co-operation  with  management 

5.  You  claim  that  trade  unions  can  assist  the  smooth  running  of  the  company  particularly  during  times  of 
change.  What  evidence  do  you  have  to  support  this  contention  ? 

6.  Professor  David  Metcalf,  from  the  LSE  and  a respected  analyst  in  this  field,  claims  unionised 
workplaces  are  more  likely  to  invest  in  and  use  advanced  capital  equipment  and  human  capital.  Do  you  agree  ? 
Can  you  explain  why  this  might  be  the  case  ? 

The  TUC  claim  that  trade  unions  can  assist  the  smooth  running  of  companies  during  times  of  change  is 
borne  out  by  research. 

A concrete  example  is  the  Rover  “New  Deal”  introduced  through  negotiations  with  the  unions  in  1992. 
Faced  with  competitive  pressures  from  Japanese  and  other  car  producers  Rover  negotiated  far  reaching 
changes  to  the  production  process  with  the  five  unions  recognised  for  collective  bargaining.  This  built  on  the 
Total  Quality  Management  (TQM)  initiative  introduced  in  1987.  Elements  of  the  “New  Deal”  include; 

— Full  flexibility  including  teamworking  and  continuous  improvement. 

— Single-status  terms  and  conditions. 

— Single  table  bargaining. 

— Integrated  manual/staff  grade  structure. 

— No  “clocking”  on  or  off. 

— Single  status  sick  pay  scheme. 

— No  lay-offs. 

— Job  security. 

A further  example  involves  the  agreement  concluded  between  the  TGWU  and  Hickson  and  Welch  at  the 
Castleford  site.  Negotiated  over  a two  year  period  the  agreement  established  a cultural  framework  to  facilitate 
the  training  required  to  upgrade  skills  and  increase  flexibility  in  the  face  of  competitive  pressures. 
Notwithstanding  the  teething  problems,  the  commitment  to  maintain  bargaining  flexibility  by  both  the  union 
and  management  sides  helped  to  ensure  its  success. 

The  two  agreements  highlighted  are  part  of  a wider  trend,  rarely  picked  up  by  the  media,  or  indeed  by 
government  spokespersons.  They  show  that  unions  are  willing  to  bargain  in  good  faith  to  introduce  changes 
in  working  practices  and  production  methods.  Furthermore,  these  agreements  show  that  unions  are  interested 
in  enhancing  the  skills  of  their  members  and  have  a commitment  to  the  development  of  higher  value  added 
products  leading  to  improved  company  performance. 

Trade  unions  also  play  a positive  role  in  the  investment  decision  of  companies.  In  1981  the  government 
asserted  “For  at  least  a generation  now  our  industrial  relations  have  failed  us  because  they  . . . acted  as  a 
disincentive  to  investment  and  is  couraged  innovation”.  (Department  of  Employment  (1981).  “Trade  Union 
Immunities”,  Green  Paper  Cmnd.  8128.  London:  HMSO).  The  TUC  disputed  this  assertion  then  and 
continues  to  do  so,  and  recent  research  vindicates  the  TUC  position.  David  Metcalf  (BJIR,  Vol  31.  No.  2) 
drawing  on  WIRS  3 felt  able  to  state  “there  is,  at  worst,  . no  strong  evidence  of  unions  adversely  affecting 
investment  in  the  1980s  or  1990s.  And,  if  anything  unionised  workplaces  use  more,  and  invest  more  in, 
advanced  capital  equipment  and  human  capitaJ  than  do  their  non-union  equivalents”. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  The  first  is  that  the  presence  of  unions  makes  it  more  difficult  for 
employers  to  adopt  a hire  and  fire  mentality,  and  to  treat  their  employees  as  disposable  assets.  This  tends  to 
encourage  them  to  take  a longer  term  view  of  employees  as  a resource  to  be  invested  in  rather  than  a cost 
of  production.  It  acts  as  an  incentive  for  employers  to  raise  the  productivity  of  their  workforces  by,  amongst 
other  things,  investing  in  technology  and  new  capacity. 

Secondly,  unions  encourage  companies  to  invest  in  skills,  and  higher  skill  levels  in  turn  make  it  more 
worthwhile  for  them  to  invest  in  capital ; in  economic  terms  they  increase  the  marginal  productivity  of  capital. 

Thirdly,  unions  act  as  a positive  force  for  change,  particularly  in  the  introduction  of  new  technologies.  In 
large  organisations  in  particular,  change  is  bound  to  bring  with  it  fears  and  uncertainties  among  the 
workforce.  By  helping  to  solve  problems  before  they  become  confrontations,  and  by  giving  employees 
confidence  that  changes  will  benefit  them  as  well  as  the  company,  unions  smooth  the  way  to  change.  There 
is  clear  evidence  from  the  third  and  fourth  Workplace  Industrial  Relations  Surveys  that  unionised  workplaces 
are  more  likely  to  have  seen  the  introduction  of  new  technologies,  and  the  TUC  believes  that  the  same  is  true 
of  capital  investment  generally. 

An  important  element  in  this  is  that  the  presence  of  unions  builds  the  climate  of  trust  and  co-operation  in 
which  new  working  practices  can  be  introduced  most  effectively.  Contrary  to  popular  myths,  unions  are  a 
force  for  change. 
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C.  TRADE  UNIONS,  EMPLOYEES  AND  POTENTIAL  RECRUITS 
Legal  and  other  services 

7.  Many  unions  now  offer  a variety  of  individual  and  non-related  services  such  as  cheap  insurance  to 
members.  Have  these  services  proved  an  fffective  tool  in  recruitment?  !s  the  provision  of  individual  benefits 
likely  to  increase  at  the  expense  of  the  union 's  collective  role  as  has  happened  to  some  of  the  American  unions? 

The  TUC  and  its  affiliated  trade  unions  no>v  provide  a wide  range  of  legal  and  other  services.  These  range 
fromUNIONLAW  to  life  assurance;  mortgages;  insurance  and  credit  cards.  Information  about  these  services 
is  made  available  to  all  new  members  and  may  also  be  made  available  to  potential  new  members.  However, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  they  have  proved  an  effective  tool  in  recruitment  (no  analysis  on  this  point 
has  been  undertaken  to  date)  although  they  are  obviously  a positive  feature  of  modem  trade  unionism. 

Whilst  take-up  of  these  services  had  been  encouraging,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  the  provision  of  individual 
benefits  will  increase  at  the  expense  of  unions’  collective  role.  This  was  not  the  intention  of  the  TUC  in 
developing  these  services. 

Equal  opportunities 

8.  How  succesfful  have  the  unions  been  in  attracting  membership  amongst  women  ? What  services  have 
been  introduced  for  women  members  ? 

In  recent  times  unions  have  made  determined  efforts  both  to  recruit  more  women  and  to  ensure  that  women 
are  fully  able  to  participate  in  trade  union  activities.  The  TUC  itself  is  strongly  committed  to  positive  action 
measures  and  has  furthered  this  by  establishing  the  Equal  Rights  Department  (now  the  Equality  and  Social 
Policy  Department)  in  1988  and  by  providing  guidance  to  unions  to  assist  them  in  developing  positive  action 
programmes.  We  have  published  a “Charter  for  Equality  of  Women  Within  Trade  Unions”  listing  a number 
of  points  to  which  unions  should  respond.  In  addition  we  have  also  produced  a “Charter  for  Women  at  Work” 
and  a “Guide  on  Removing  Sex  Bias  from  Collective  Agreements”. 

The  TUC  has  held  seminars  for  trade  unionists  on  a wide  range  of  subjects  aimed  at  assisting  unions  to 
develop  positive  action  programmes  for  women.  A recent  example  is  an  event  funded  by  the  European 
Commission  and  organised  with  the  ETUC  in  1992  on  Equal  Pay,  Job  Evaluation  and  Job  Classification. 
Equal  pay  for  work  of  equal  value  has  been  a priority  area  of  work  for  the  TUC.  Detailed  briefing  swsions 
for  union  officers  have  been  held  on  this  subject  and  a national  “equal  value  working  group  is  continuing 
to  contribute  to  our  Equal  Value  Manual  for  the  use  of  union  officers  taking  equal  value  claims. 

Other  recent  TUC  work  on  positive  action  for  women  has  included  campaigning  for  the  interests  of  low 
paid,  especially  part-time  .women  workers.  A major  conference  was  held  in  1991  to  encourage  unions  to 
recruit,  involve  and  represent  the  growing  number  of  part-time  workers,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are 
women.  In  conjunction  with  the  Conference  the  TUC  produced  a promotional  leaflet  ‘ Action  for  Part-Time 
Workers”  encouraging  part-timers  to  join  trade  unions.  This  explained  how  unions  could  assist  part  timers 
to: 

— Enforce  their  legal  rights. 

— Win  fair  treatment  at  work. 

— Gain  equal  access  to  occupational  benefits;  and 
— Improve  their  job  prospects. 

An  action  checklist  for  union  negotiators  was  also  published  encouraging  ship  stewards  and  union  officers 
to  incorporate  the  question  of  “full-time  tights  for  part-time  workers”  into  the  collective  bargaining  agenda 
We  also  campaigned  vigorously  for  the  retention  of  wages  councils  which  protected  the  pay  rates  of  low  paid 
largely  part-time  women  workers. 

Finally,  the  TUC  is  working  closely  with  the  Women’s  National  Commission  to  increase  women’s 
representation  on  public  bodies.  The  TUC  has  produced  guidance  and  has  held  a seminar  for  trade  unions 
on  encouraging  and  putting  forward  more  nominations  from  their  women  members  on  a whole  range  of 
public  bodies. 

Unions  themselves  have  taken  a range  of  steps  to  ensure  that  their  women  members  are  involved, 
represented  and  promoted.  These  include;  appointing  an  officer  to  pursue  the  union  s equal  rights  policies, 
adopting  equal  opportunities  policies  and  procedures  so  that  women  and  men  can  compete  fairly  for  full-time 
officer  positions,  establishing  equality  officer  posts  as  mandatory  positions  in  branches,  setting  up 
representative  structures  of  women’s  or  equal  rights  committees  at  different  levels  in  the  union,  establishing 
reserved  seats  for  women  on  executive  and  other  committees,  reserving  a certain  number  of  pla^s  on 
delegations  to  the  union’s  national  conference  and  Trades  Union  Congress,  providing  childcare  facilities  at 
conferences  and  meetings,  choosing  the  timing  and  venue  for  meeting  so  that  women  can  attend,  reviewing 
the  Style,  content  and  language  of  journals  and  publicity  material  so  these  are  relevant  to  women,  and  making 
special  efforts  to  encourage  women  to  attend  training  courses. 
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Examples  of  positive  action  measures  taken  by  individual  unions  are  given  below. 

The  GMB  has  a wide-ranging  policy  of  equal  rights  for  women  In  1986  it  instilled  a programme  of 
action  '‘Winning  a Fair  Deal  for  Women”,  designed  to  ensure  that  the  elimination  of  sex  bias  in  collective 
agreements  is  a priority  for  union  otflceis  responsible  for  determining  bargaining  policies.  It  dso  aims  to 
persuade  employers  to  take  initiatives  to  improve  career  prospects  for  female  employees.  Since  1986,  annual 
reports  have  been  produced  on  a dozen  sectors  of  manufacturing  industry,  based  on  a survey  of  shop  stewards 
at  major  plants,  and  setting  out  how  much  progress  has  been  m^e  on  a wide  range  of  equality  issues.  The 
reports  have  helped  negotiators  throughout  the  union  to  identify  exraples  of  best  practice  and  to  discuss 
which  issues  should  be  prioritised  in  forthcoming  negotiations.  In  1990,  a ‘Parents  Ch^F  was  launched, 
backed  up  by  a Negotiators'  Guide  giving  useM  facts,  examples  of  best  practice  and  model  agreements. 

In  terms  of  women’s  representation  within  the  structures  of  the  union,  the  GMB  has  reserved  10  scats  on 
the  Central  Executive  Council  for  women  since  1987,  an  exercise  which  seems  to  have  had  some  effect  as 
in  addition  to  these  10  seats,  15  other  women  were  elected  in  1991.  Since  1990  there  have  also  been  reserved 
seats  for  women  on  Regional  Councils  (10  per  cent  of  the  number  of  delegates).  The  union  also  has  a network 
of  Regional  and  National  Equal  Rights  Advisory  Committees  and  annual  Regional  and  National  Equal  Rights 
Conferences  which  provide  a platform  from  which  to  articulate  issues  of  particular  concern  to  women 
members. 


The  TGWU  adopted  a whole  new  recruitment  strategy  for  women  in  1987  when  it  launched  its  “Link-up” 
campaign  to  attract  women  and  part-time  and  temporary  workers.  This  involved  the  production  of  new 
materials  including  “one-to-one”  recruitment  literature,  new  methods  such  as  using  women-only  recruitment 
teams,  joint  campaigns  and  advice  work  with  community  groups,  an  agenda  of  new  bargaining  priorities  and 
a drive  to  change  the  union’s  culture  to  make  it  more  welcoming.  Several  other  unions  have  earned  out 
campaigns  around  specific  issues  to  recruit  women  into  membership,  for  exam.ple,  NUPE  around  its  women's 
health  pack  AUT  on  short-term  contracts  and  women’s  training,  NALGO  and  USDAW,  on  low  pay  and 
equal  pay.  NATFHE,  NUT,  USDAW  and  BIFU  around  part-time  working,  the  NUT  on  women’s  careers  and 
GMB-APEX  around  flexible  working  and  returning  to  work. 

USDAW  has  a network  of  Divisional  Women’s  Committees  which  have  played  an  important  part  in 
promoting  positive  action  for  women  within  the  union  and  the  workpiace.  Their  activities  include  the 
organising  of  a variety  of  “women  get-togethers”,  to  encourage  women  into  union  activity  and  involvement, 
and  the  writing  and  distribution  of  newsletters  and  publications  on  matters  of  parUcular  interest  to  women 
workers.  USDAW’s  women’s  committees  have  also  recently  launched  a project  to  survey  in  detail 
developments  in  particular  workplaces  and  companies  and  how  these  changes  are  affecting  the  union  s 
members  and  potential  members.  The  project  will  focus  on  four  main  issues:  extended  hours  trading,  flexible 
hours  working,  temporary,  work  and  women’s  pay. 

Another  recent  development  was  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  proportionality  by  UNISON.  This  will 
mean  that  the  number  of  women  holding  positions  in  the  new  union’s  structure  will  reflect  the  propordon 
of  women  in  membership. 

A number  of  unions  have  at  national  level  also  felt  that  they  have  a role  in  encouraging  women's 
participation  at  local  levels.  Either  in  the  form  of  guidance  or  rules,  unions  have  put  forward  a range  of 
suggestions  such  as  local  women’s  equality  officers,  local  women’s  committees,  reserved  seats  for  women 
on  committees,  adjusting  the  timing  and  venue  of  meetings,  putting  equality  issues  on  meeting  agendas  and 
providing  local  training  for  women  on  branch  procedures.  An  example  of  such  guidance  to  branches  is  the 
NUT’S  code  of  good  practice  which  covers  timing,  content  and  style  of  meetings,  cr&che  and  care  allowances 
and  running  local  women’s  courses.  Local  branches  are  told  to  monitor  the  balance  of  women  and  men  on 
delegations  to  conference  and  on  outside  bodies. 

How  successful  have  these  initiatives  been  in  attracting  more  women  to  the  trade  union  Movement? 

First,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a comprehensive  assessment  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  over^l 
levels  of  trade  union  membership  have  been  falling.  However,  the  TUC’s  membership  figures  show  that  in 
1992  women  accounted  for  35.1  per  cent  of  all  trade  union  members  and  in  1993  the  figure  was  36.4  per  cent. 
Our  figures  over  the  last  few  years  also  suggest  that  the  overall  number  of  women  members  has  held  steady 
at  a time  when  overall  levels  of  membership  have  been  falling.  Despite  the  general  trend  several  unions 
actually  increased  the  number  of  women  in  membership  between  1989  and  1991.  The  details  are  as  follows. 


NALGO 

+77.840 

GMB 

+35,104 

NAS/UWT 

+2,285 

IRSF 

+1,850 

Educational  Institute  of  Scotland 

+902 

Ceramic  and  Allied  Trades  Union 

+546 
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The  picture  is  therefore  somewhat  mixed,  with  some  areas  of  success  in  the  context  of  generally  stable 
numbers  of  women  members.  What  cannot  be  assessed  of  course  is  whether  there  would  have  been  a decline 
in  women’s  membership  were  it  not  for  the  initiatives  identified  above. 

Some  commentators  have  argued  that  trade  unions  despite  all  their  efforts  have  been  unsuccessful  in 
recruiting  part-time  workers,  four-fifths  of  whom  are  women.  The  raw  data  appears  to  bear  this  out  in  that 
part-timers  now  constitute  28  per  cent  of  the  workforce,  but  only  22  per  cent  are  members  of  trade  unions 
(including  those  organisations  not  affiliated  to  the  TUC).  However,  Ae  difficulties  of  recruiting  part-time 
workers  should  not  be  underestimated.  Their  hours  of  work  may  not  coincide  with  the  presence  of  shop 
stewards  who  work  full  time  or  of  full-time  officials.  Equally,  some  part-timers  may  (wrongly)  feel  their  main 
concerns  such  as  combining  work  and  family  life  are  not  on  the  union’s  agenda.  The  fact  that  the  majority 
of  part-timers  are  women  with  family  and  domestic  responsibilities  adds  to  the  difficulty  of  encouraging 
active  participation  in  union  affairs. 

Other  factors  are  also  important.  Part-timers  are  much  more  likely  to  be  employed  on  temporary  contracts 
than  full-timers.  Similarly,  staff  turnover  amongst  part-time  workers  is  much  higher  than  for  the  general 
workforce. 

No  doubt  all  this  constitutes  a major  challenge  to  the  trade  union  Movement,  but  the  problems  are  not 
insuperable. 

A concentration  on  issues  like  childcare  (particularly  during  school  holidays)  and  the  flexibility  of  working 
time  appear  to  address  the  concerns  of  part-timers  and  are  being  adopted  by  unions  as  central  elements  in 
the  bargaining  agenda.  Equally,  the  production  of  targeted  recruitment  materials  and  recruitment  strategies 
tailored  to  part-timers  working  hours  have  already  been  developed  and  several  unions  have  introduced 
lower-rate  contributions  for  part-timers.  Unions  are  also  seeking  to  make  their  structures  more  accessible  to 
women  and  to  ensure  that  women  are  properly  represented  at  all  levels. 

It  is  recognised  by  the  trade  union  Movement  that  part-time  work  in  private  services  is  likely  to  be  an  area 
of  employment  growth  when  the  economy  begins  to  recover.  Women’s  concerns  will  be  of  particular 
importance  since  it  has  been  estimated  that  as  many  as  80  to  90  per  cent  of  new  jobs  may  betaken  by  women 
returning  to  work  after  having  children.  If  unions  are  to  halt  and  reverse  the  decline  in  membership  then  there 
is  a need  to  consider  how  decision-making  structures  work,  how  shop  stewards  should  respond  to  the  needs 
of  part-timers  and  how  they  should  involve  part-timers  in  decisions  about  collective  bargaining  claims. 
Similarly,  there  is  a need  to  re-allocate  resources  so  that  effective  campaigns  can  be  run  to  recruit  part-timers. 
The  measures  outlined  above  are  the  first  steps  taken  to  address  the  effects  of  the  significant  changes  in  the 
labour  market  which  have  occurred  in  the  last  decade.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  trade  union 
Movement  is  equal  to  the  challenge. 

Recruitment  and  personm,  contracts 

9.  How  well  placed  are  unions  to  represent  members  who  are  employed  on  an  individual  contract  of 
employment? 

As  a preliminary  point  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  introduction  of  personal  contracts  is  often  part 
of  a deliberate  employer  strategy  to  end  collective  bargaining  and  eliminate  any  effective  trade  union 
presence  in  the  workplace. 

This  is  demonstrated  by  the  decision  in  Wilson  v.  Associated  Newspapers.  In  that  case  Mr  Wilson  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Union  of  Journalists  employed  by  the  Daily  Mail  who  refused  to  accept  a pereonal 
contract  and  was  subsequently  denied  a pay  rise  which  was  granted  to  all  those  employees  who  had  signed 
personal  contracts.  He  claimed  that  the  employer’s  action  constituted  action  short  of  dismissal  taken  with  ^e 
purpose  of  “preventing  or  deterring  him  from  being  a member  of  a trade  union,  or  penalising  him  for  doing 
so’’  contrary  to  what  is  now  S.146  Trade  Union  and  Labour  Relations  (Consolidation)  Act  1992.  The  Court 
of  Appeal  upheld  Mr  Wilson’s  claim  that  his  employer’s  action  was  unlawful.  However,  within  days  of  the 
judgments  being  handed  down,  the  Government  tabled  a new  clause  to  the  Trade  Union  Reforrn  arid 
Employment  Rights  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  reversing  the  Wilson  decision.  Anti-union  discrimination  is 
therefore  sanctioned  by  our  labour  law.  The  TUC’s  proposal  for  a legal  right  to  representation  would  prevent 
employers  from  offering  inducements  to  employees  to  give  up  their  hard  won  trade  union  rights. 

If  a union  is  derecognised  and  personal  contracts  are  imposed  there  is  still  a useful  role  for  the  union  to 
play  in  advising  and  assisting  individual  members.  The  Institution  of  Professionals,  Managers  and 
Specialists,  for  example,  provides  an  “Individual  Contract  of  Employment  Service  . Expert  legal  advice  is 
available  to  union  members  before  they  sign  “personal  contracts”.  A contract  hotline  is  available  at  IPMS 
headquarters  for  advice  to  members  on  ail  employment-related  problems.  This  service  includes  advice  on  the 
tax  and  health  aspects  of  employment  contracts.  In  addition  a legal  hotline  is  available  for  advice  from  the 
IPMS  solicitors  on  urgent  problems  only  and  a similar  service  is  provided  for  superannuation  problems. 
IPMS  also  publish  a twice-yearly  bulletin  on  contractual  issues  including  the  current  state  of  the  law,  share 
option  schemes,  company  cars  and  information  on  pay  for  senior  managers. 
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The  purpose  of  the  service  is  to  seek  to  reduce  the  inequality  of  bargaining  power  between  the  employer 
and  the  individual  employee.  It  also  accepts  employers  at  their  word  that  individual  contracts  must  be 
negotiated  individually.  However,  it  should  be  emphasised  that  no  matter  how  effective  this  service  to 
individuals  may  be  it  is  no  substitute  for  proper  trade  union  representation  and  collective  bargaining. 

A further  point  to  note  about  personal  contracts  is  that  very  often  they  are  not  individualised  in  any  genuine 
sense.  The  Society  of  Telecom  Executives  report,  for  example,  that  in  British  Telecom  pic  all  terms  and 
conditions  are  standard  across  all  personal  contracts.  The  only  difference  is  that  they  are  not  subject  to 
collectively  bargained  pay  rates.  Pay  is  determined  “individually”  with  no  published  rates  or  transparency 
in  the  criteria  by  which  pay  increases  are  determined.  A survey  of  STE  members  showed  that  91  per  cent 
of  respondents  believed  that  the  basis  for  their  salary  increases  should  be  published  rather  than  be  kept  secret 
—this  sample  represents  20  per  cent  of  all  BT’s  staff  on  personal  contracts  in  a range  of  grades. 

The  effect  of  personal  contracts  may  also  be  indirectly  indiscriminatory  against  women  employees.  One 
reason  employers  have  for  ending  collective  bargaining  is  to  remove  progression  up  incremental  scales.  The 
net  effect  on  pay  levels  which  is  consistently  revealed  by  STE  surveys  is  that  women  on  personal  contracts 
earn  less  on  average  than  men  doing  the  same  job.  It  might  therefore  be  difficult  for  an  employer  to  resist 
an  equal  pay  claim  under  the  Danfoss  principle,  particularly  when  there  is  no  openness  in  the  pay  structure 
and  the  means  by  which  pay  increases  are  determined  are  concealed. 

Training 

(i)  Working  with  Employers 

10.  Given  the  emphasis  unions  have  placed  on  negotiating  training  and  educational  initiatives  like  the 
Ford  EDAP  scheme,  how  far  is  the  future  of  the  unions  bound  up  with  the  pursuit  of  training  and  education 
issues  and  the  national  training  targets? 

The  TUC  is  committed  to  moving  action  on  training  and  development  to  the  top  of  the  trade  union  agenda, 
We  have  set  aside  an  additional  £25,000  to  develop  over  the  coming  year  an  innovative  range  of  services 
to  support  unions  in  that  task.  Our  objective  is  to  double  the  number  of  unionised  workplaces  in  which  unions 
and  management  work  together  on  training. 

The  TUC  has  supported  the  National  Education  and  Training  Targets  since  their  inception  and  was  one 
of  the  first  organisations  to  draw  up  an  action  plan  to  achieve  the  Targets.  This  commits  the  TUC  and  its 
unions  to  briefing  all  made  union  officials  and  senior  workplace  representatives  on  the  Targets,  National 
Vocational  Qualifications  and  Investors  in  People. 

The  TUC  view  is  that  training  and  development  is  an  issue  of  mutual  importance  to  government, 
employers,  unions  and  individuals.  However,  trade  unions  have  a number  of  specific  roles  to  play.  They 
encourage  employers  to  offer  broad-based  training  which  leads  to  recognised  qualifications,  they  make  sure 
all  groups  of  workers  have  access  to  training  opportunities  and  they  monitor  the  training  that  is  offered.  They 
also  have  a role  in  encouraging  and  supporting  individual  employees.  Many  of  the  workers  most  in  need  of 
training  are  those  who  are  most  reluctant  to  make  use  of  the  opportunities,  fearing  it  will  reveal  their 
weaknesses  or  threaten  their  jobs.  Unions  can  protect  and  support  such  workers.  Equally  massive 
reorganisation,  restrucmring  and  redundancies  within  industry  have  left  many  workers  deeply  suspicious  of 
initiatives  from  management.  Unions  can  help  to  allay  their  fears. 

The  importance  of  the  union  role  in  changing  attitudes  to  education  and  training  among  working  people 
is  demonstrated  by  the  success  of  Ford  EDAP.  It  is  further  demonstrated  by  evidence  from  polling  conducted 
for  the  TUC  which  found  that  seven  out  of  10  workers,  regardless  of  age,  sex  or  occupational  background, 
wanted  greater  opportunities  for  training  and  development.  Eighty-three  per  cent  of  all  the  people  polled 
thought  unions  should  be  bargaining  with  employers  for  better  training  opportunities.  The  TUC  will  be 
helping  unions  to  meet  that  demand. 

(ii)  Working  with  TECs 

11.  Do  you  think  that  the  partnership  between  you  and  South  Thames  TEC  heralds  a new  role  for  unions? 
What  are  the  benefits  of  such  initiatives  for  members  and  local  people? 

The  TUC  partnership  with  South  Thames  TEC  sought  to,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  that  by  worlung 
with  trade  unions,  TECs  can  improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  training  opportunities  available  to  local 
people.  There  are  challenges  for  both  TECs  and  unions  working  together.  Not  the  least  that  unions  are 
national  organisations  covering  specific  sectors  and  a wide  range  of  issues,  while  TECs  are  local  bodies, 
covering  the  whole  of  industry  but  specifically  dealing  with  training  and  enterprise.  However,  there  are 
considerable  rewards  for  both  organisations.  Through  unions  TECs  can  gain  access  to  groups  of  employers 
and  employees  they  cannot  reach  through  their  normal  channels,  they  can  use  union  expertise  on  equal 
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opportunities  to  help  deliver  their  own  equal  opportunity  strategies  and  they  can  work  together  to  make  sure 
that  local  training  opportunities  are  of  high  quality  and  broad-based.  Unions  gain  access  to  local  expertise 
and  knowledge  on  training,  and  in  particular  NVQs,  which  is  in  great  demand  among  workplace 
representatives. 

The  success  of  the  partnership  can  be  measured  in  the  fact  that  five  other  TECs  have  already  entered  into 
similar  partnerships  with  local  unions  and  many  more  are  working  with  unions  on  NVQs,  Investors  in  People 
and  equal  opportunities  and  special  needs  strategies. 

The  benefits  for  members  and  local  people  are  the  increased  number  and  quality  of  local  training 
opportunities,  improved  performance  in  relation  to  access  to  training  for  those  with  sjjecial  needs,  and  the 
advantage  that  the  TEC  bwomes  more  clearly  a local  body  opjerating  in  the  interests  of  ^e  whole  conununity 
and  not  just  private  sector  employers. 

D.  TRADE  UNION  ORGANISATION 


Mergers  and  Non-Unionism 

12.  How  do  you  react  to  the  contention  that  the  growth  in  union  mergers  reflects  the  fact  that  unions  find 
it  easier  to  recruit  members  in  industries  which  are  already  unionised  and  that  this  has  led  to  nan-unionised 
sectors  being  largely  ignored? 

In  the  TUC’s  opinion  there  is  no  causal  relationship  between  union  mergers  and  the  supposed  ease  of 
recruiting  in  already  unionised  industries.  The  question  also  implies  that  non-unionised  sectors  are  “being 
largely  ignored”.  This  is  a misconception. 

The  following  factors  have  been  influential  in  shaping  the  union  merger  process: 

(i)  Securing  the  union’s  financial  base. 

(ii)  Enhancing  the  range  of  services  provided. 

(iii)  Enabling  the  new  merged  union  to  extend  its  influence;  and 

(iv)  Improving  trade  union  organisation. 

Tae.  financial  factors  driving  mergers  include  the  savings  associated  with  economies  of  scale  through  the 
more  efficient  use  of  personnel  and  capital  resources;  the  release  of  assets;  a sounder  financial  base;  a route 
out  of  financial  difficulties  for  an  individual  union. 

Certain  services  within  the  union  can  more  easily  be  provided  and  delivered  with  a larger  membership  and 
financial  base.  This  can  include  research  facilities,  employment  of  expert  (e.g.,  covering  health  and  safety, 
legal  issues,  management  techniques,  etc)  and  the  provision  of  trade  union  education. 

A merger,  in  certain  circumstances,  can  enhance  the  influence  of  a union  within  industrial,  economic, 
legislative  and  political  forums. 

Finally,  mergers  between  unions  are  seen  as  a means  of  rationalising  organisationai  features  and  reducing 
wasteful  competition  in  already  organised  and  unorganised  areas. 

The  factors  causing  non-unionism  are  just  as  complex  as  those  promoting  mergers. 

While  the  strategies  of  particular  unions,  of  course,  have  a role  in  the  success  or  otherwise  of  the 
recruitment  of  members,  the  various  features  causing  non-unionism  relate  more  to  the  following  factors 
which  create  an  environment  in  workplaces  which  can  be  more  or  less  conducive  to  union  organisation . 

— Size  of  company. 

— Management  style. 

— The  nature  of  a firm’s  internal  and  external  labour  markets.  , , • 

— The  nature  of  a company’s  product/service  and  the  market  structure  for  the  product/service. 

— Government  policy;  and 

— The  political  and  legal  environment. 

The  1980s  witnessed  significant  structural  change  in  the  economy.  There  has  been  a shift  away  from 
employment  in  manufacturing  to  employment  in  private  services.  In  addition,  there  has  been  powth  m 
part-time,  temporary  and  casual  employment  and  a decline  in  secure  full-time  jobs.  Many  of  the  jobs  created 
in  the  Lawson  boom  of  the  mid-1980s  were  to  found  in  small  and  medium  sized  complies— an  ^ea  where 
unions  have  always  found  it  difficult  to  recruit  members.  Finally  there  has  been  a hostile  political  and  lepl 
climate  to  trade  unionism  and  collective  bargaining.  These  factors  have  had  a major  impact  on  union 
membership  levels  creating  financial  pressures.  This  has  both  encouraged  mergers  and  created  a 
recruitment  climate.  The  recession  itself  has  exacerbated  the  problem  as  unions  devoted  their  limited 
resources  to  defending  the  jobs  of  existing  members  and  dealing  with  redundancies  rather  than  focusing  on 
new  recruitment  strategies. 
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The  TUC  would  also  wish  to  refute  the  assertion  that  non-unionised  sectors  are  being  largely  ignored. 

Over  recent  years  the  TUC  has  held  various  “Union  Yes”  campaigns  in  different  parts  of  Britain— initially 
on  a trial  basis  in  the  Trafford  Park  area  of  Manchester  and  London  Docklands.  Both  these  exercises  were 
co-ordinated  by  the  TUC’s  headquarters  in  London.  More  recently  campaigns  have  been  organised  by  the 
TUC  s South-West  and  North-West  Regional  Councils.  These  have  included  over  a concentrated  time  period 
a series  of  public  events  and  meetings,  along  with  training  in  recruitment  techniques  and  specific  recruitment 
activities  in  either  established  or  new  areas  of  employment.  These  have  brought  together  unions  to  undertake 
recruitment  exercises  on  a non-competitive  basis. 

Beyond  that,  unions  themselves  have  undertaken  intensive  recruitment  campaigns  aimed  at  various  target 
groups  such  as  women,  part-time  workers,  new  industrial  estates,  and  new  enterprises.  Such  activities  have 
included  factory  gate  leafleting,  direct  approaches  to  employers  for  recruitment  rights,  responding  to 
enquiries  and  the  use  of  advertising  to  promote  trade  unionism. 

Determined  efforts  are  being  made  to  recruit  in  those  areas  where  employment  growth  is  likely  as  the 
economy  recovers.  However,  the  fact  is  that  union  recruitment  is  a two  way  process  involving  a recruiter  and 
recruitee.  If,  for  a variety  of  reasons  the  recruitee  is  unwilling  to  join,  frightened  to  join  or  too  apathetic  to 
join,  no  amount  of  recruitment  activity  will  succeed. 

While  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  there  are  a significant  number  of  unorganised  work  people  and  work 
places,  and  that  various  sectors  are  less  well  organised  than  others,  the  causes  of  non-unionism  are  more 
closely  related  to  labour  market  structure  and  employer  attitudes  than  union  recruitment  strategies. 

Super  unions  and  the  changing  role  of  the  TUC 

13.  Is  the  role  of  the  TUC  likely  to  chemge  as  a result  of  the  arrival  of  the  so-called  super-unions  who  can 
afford  to  employ  their  own  health  and  safety  and  education  officers  and  even  open  their  own  European  offices  ? 

This  year  is  the  125th  anniversary  of  the  TUC.  Since  our  establishment  there  have  been  enormous  social, 
political  and  economic  changes  to  which  we  have  successfully  adapted.  Change  has  always  been  a fact  of 
life  for  the  TUC. 

It  is  undeniably  true  that  the  process  of  trade  union  mergers  has  been  a persistent  trend  over  the  last 
30  years.  In  1962  for  example  the  TUC  had  182  affiliated  unions.  Now,  through  mergers  and  amalgamations 
there  are  70  unions  affiliated  to  the  TUC.  Although  this  does  mean  that  large  unions  have  more  substantial 
resources  than  in  previous  years  it  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  role  for  a national  trade  union  centre.  No 
individual  union  acting  alone  can  exercise  the  same  influence  as  all  unions  acting  together  through  the  TUC. 
It  is  through  our  lobbying’and  campaigning  activities  at  national  level  that  the  TUC  adds  value  to  the  work 
of  individual  unions.  There  is  still  a clear  imperative  demanding  a single  trade  union  voice  on  a wide  range 
of  economic  and  social  policy  issues.  Equally,  there  is  a need  for  one  organisation  at  national  level  advocating 
the  benefits  of  trade  unionism  and  campaigning  for  proper  protections  for  people  at  work.  Our  public  affairs 
role  will  therefore  survive  the  advent  of  the  so  called  “super-unions”. 

The  Committee  may  also  wish  to  note  that  the  1993  Congress  endorsed  the  report  of  the  TUC  General 
Council’s  Services  Working  Party.  This  document  identified  the  following  areas  in  which  the  TUC  could 
usefully  provide  services  to  unions:  equal  rights;  health  and  safety;  pensions;  vocational  training;  and,  trade 
union  education  and  training.  The  demands  on  the  TUC,  rather  than  decreasing  as  a result  of  the  merger 
process,  have  substantially  increased. 

Developing  our  services  to  unions  in  these  areas  is  a medium-term  priority  for  the  TUC. 

We  are  also  able  to  play  a role  in  bringing  together  unions  in  a particular  industry  or  sector  and  acting  as 
the  forum  through  which  a common  position  can  be  agreed.  This  is  precisely  the  function  that  we  are  now 
discharging  on  the  question  of  public  sector  pay,  drawing  toge^er  all  those  unions  affected  fay  the 
Government’s  pay  freeze. 

The  process  of  mergers  and  amalgamations  has  not  eliminated  inter-union  membership  competition.  Some 
ground  rules  on  union  recruitment  and  recognition  are  necesary  for  the  stability  of  collective  bargaining 
arrangements.  Despite  the  changes  introduced  by  the  Trade  Union  Reform  and  Employment  Rights  Act  1993 
the  TUC  will  continue  to  seek  to  resolve  membership  disputes  and  limit  inter-union  competition. 

If  unions  decide  to  open  European  Offices  it  is  almost  certainly  the  case  that  they  will  complement  rather 
than  compete  with  the  work  of  the  TUC.  It  is  through  the  TUC’s  affiliation  to  the  ETUC  that  unions  gam 
access  to  the  social  dialogue  at  European  level  and  to  consultation  meetings  on  the  proposals  of  the  European 
Commission.  The  TUC  is  recognised  by  the  Commission  as  a representative  social  partner  in  the  UK  and 
it  is  in  this  context  that  we  carry  out  our  work  in  Brussels. 
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Obviously  the  TUG  cannot  deal  with  everything  that  is  being  undertaken  by  the  Commission  and  the 
European  Parliament  and  there  is  ample  scope  for  unions  to  develop  their  own  networks  and  pursue  their  own 
interests.  However,  the  issues  involved  here  are  likely  to  reflect  a union’s  concern  with  a specific  industry 
or  service.  Indeed,  the  real  value  of  union  offices  in  Brussels  may  be  to  enhance  the  work  of  and  UK  unions* 
involvement  in  the  ETUC’s  industry  committees.  Furthermore  as  collective  bargaining  develops  at  European 
level  it  will  be  essential  for  unions  organising  in  the  same  sector,  or  in  the  same  multinational  enterprise,  to 
adopt  a co-ordinated  approach  to  collective  bargaining.  The  establishment  of  a Brussels  office  could  make 
a significant  contribution  to  that  process.  This  is  a rather  different  role  however  from  that  played  by  the  TUG 
as  a social  partner  at  European  level. 

8 December  1993 
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Members  present: 

Mr  Greville  Janner,  in  the  Chair, 


Mr  Sebastian  Coe 
Mr  Ken  Eastham 
Mr  Harry  Greenway 
Mr  Oliver  Heald 


Mr  Iain  Mills 
Mr  Ernie  Ross 
Mr  Richard  Spring 
Mr  David  Young 


Memorandum  from  the  Amalgamated  Engineering  and  Electrical  Union 


1.  ■ Introduction 

The  birth  and  development  of  trade  unions  took  place  over  two  centuries  ago.  The  first  unions,  which 
included  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  the  forerunner  to  the  AEEU,  were  “industrial”  or  “trade" 
unions.  The  unions’  role,  both  then  and  now,  was  to  secure  good  pay,  safe  working  conditions  and  job 
security  for  their  members. 

Despite  such  good  intentions,  the  history  of  trade  unionism  in  Britain  has  been  complex.  The  legal 
framework  within  which  industrial  relations  operated  has  been  haphazard.  Furthermore,  a mutual  mistrust 
developed  between  management  and  workforce  which  led  both  sides  to  try  to  “get  what  they  could”  from 
any  given  situation.  Some  called  this  the  British  disease. 

Union  membership  fell  by  3.7  million  between  1979  and  1991,  assisted  by  a government  hostile  to  trade 
unions  and  frequently  high  unemployment.  During  this  time,  many  employment  rights,  such  as  the  right  to 
a legally  safeguarded  minimum  wage  as  defined  by  a wages  council,  have  been  eroded.  Opinion  polls  tell 
us  that  the  public  increasingly  believe  unions  to  be  a good  thing. 

In  the  light  of  such  a difricult  history,  the  AEEU  believes  it  would  be  beneficial  to  look  at  those  countries 
that  have  avoided  Britain’s  industrial  relations  problems.  In  doing  so,  we  will  argue  the  case  for  independent 
employee  representation  within  the  workplace.  In  particular,  this  paper  will  argue  that  union  recognition  is 
in  the  interests  of  the  company  both  in  terms  of  industrial  relations  and  corporate  success,  and  that  the 
economic  fortunes  of  the  country  also  stand  to  benefit  from  such  recognition. 

2.  The  world  class  company 

As  we  approach  the  new  millennium,  success  in  manufacturing  industry  will  belong  to  those  companies 
that  are  “world  class”.  One  survey,  “Made  in  Britain:  the  true  state  of  British  manufacturing  industry",  by 
IBM  Consulting  Group  and  Professor  Christopher  Voss  of  the  London  Business  School,  identified  the 
following  criteria  as  among  world  class  practices:  logistics,  lean  production,  quality,  manufacturing  systems, 
and  organisation  and  culture. 

World  class  manufacturing  centres  on  the  concepts  of  teamwork  and  flexibility.  The  skills  and  knowledge 
of  the  workforce  must  be  recognised  and  put  to  maximum  use:  this  means  implementing  quality  circles  where 
workplace  representatives  come  together  to  discuss  ways  of  improving  the  product;  it  adso  means  putting  a 
great  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  communication  and  consultation  between  management  and  workforce. 

World  class  producers  compete  by  raising  the  standards  of  all  aspects  of  manufacturing  while  second  rate 
companies  seek  to  compete  through  lower  costs  on  wages,  training,  research  and  development,  etc.  World 
class  companies  know  that  in  order  to  attract  and  retain  a high  quality  workforce,  excellent  pay  and  conditions 
are  required. 

The  AEEU  is  concerned  that  the  “Made  in  Britain”  survey  referred  to  found  only  2 per  cent  of  British 
companies  meeting  world  class  standards.  We  are  more  encouraged  that  42  per  cent  of  factories  were  classed 
as  “contenders”,  having  many  of  the  practices  needed  to  move  up  to  world  class. 

3.  Inward  investment 

Throughout  the  post-war  period.  Britain  has  attracted  a great  deal  of  inward  investment.  From  1981-1990, 
34  per  cent  of  this  inward  investment  was  in  the  manufacturing  sector.  In  the  last  decade,  Britain  has 
particularly  attracted  Japanese  inward  investors. 

Most  inward  investor  companies  are  world  class  players.  This  is  demonstrated  by  productivity  ai^ 
investment  levels  in  foreign  owned  manufacturing  plants,  which  are  significantly  higher  than  in  their  UK 
counterparts.  Value  added  per  employee  in  foreign  owned  plants  in  1990  was  £31,050,  45  per  cent  higher 
than  the  £21,439  in  British  companies. 

Tlie  cost  of  printing  and  publishing  these  Minutes  of  Evidence  is  estimated  by  HMSO  at  £2,050. 
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The  best  practice  of  companies  such  as  Sony,  Bosch  and  Toyota,  in  terms  of  manufacttjring  methods, 
quality  standards  and  product  development  has  been  passed  on  to  British  companies  dirough  the  suppliw 
chain.  Workers  at  Nissan  in  Sunderland,  for  example,  produce  45  cars  each  per  year.  Wc»kers  at  Rovex 
manage  just  27,  yet  before  the  management-union  agreement  reached  last  year,  embracing  many  world  class 
practices.  Rover  produced  only  half  as  many. 

The  Rover  agreement,  si^ed  by  the  company  and  the  AAEU,  GMB,  MSF,  TGWU  and  UCATT,  ended 
clocking  on  and  abolished  distinctions  between  shop-floor  and  office  workers,  achieving  total  job  flexibility. 
Grouped  in  teams,  workers  are  now  able  to  organise  their  own  work  and  take  responsibility  for  routine 
maintenance.  All  share  in  a bonus  scheme  related  to  the  profitabiliQ'  of  the  company  as  a whole. 

Rover  called  the  agreement  “the  best  agreement  in  manufacturing  in  Europe”  and  the  AEEU  believes  diat 
only  when  the  42  per  cent  of  “contenders”  for  world  class  status  takes  the  same,  radical  pafli  will  they  be 
able  to  claim  the  title. 

It  is  significant  that  the  world  class  inward  investors  mentioned  above  have  all  decided  to  recognise  trade 
unions  in  their  British  operations.  They  were  not  required  to  do  so;  on  the  contrary,  our  government  has 
boasted  that  inward  investors  into  Britain  are  not  bound  by  a minimum  wage,  the  “social  chapter”  of  the 
Maastricht  Treaty  or  the  requirement  to  recognise  unions.  Yet,  unlike  the  British  Government,  world  class 
companies  clearly  see  good  wages  and  conditions,  together  with  a constructive  dialogue  with  wnployee 
representatives,  as  integral  to,  rather  than  contrary  to,  corporate  success. 

4.  Successful  countries 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  those  countries  in  the  world  that  currently  have  the  best  long-term  trading 
records  in  manufactured  goods  have  well  developed  employee  representation  systems,  predominantly 
through  trade  unions  and/or  works  councils.  Three  countries  operating  such  employee  representation  systems 
are  Germany,  Sweden  and  Japan. 


(a)  Germany 

In  this  country,  there  is  a legal  framework  for  industrial  relations.  In  most  sectors,  the  trade  unions  have 
set  up  committees  of  shop  stewards.  These  committees  represent  trade  union  interests  directly.  They  have 
an  important  role  in  the  formation  of  claims  at  plant  level.  They  may  not,  however,  conclude  either  collective 
or  work  agreements.  This  right  is  reserved,  in  the  former  case,  for  industry  unions,  and  in  the  latter  case,  for 
works  councils. 

The  activities  of  the  works  councils  are  governed  by  the  1972  Works  Constitution  Act.  They  axe  composed 
exclusively  of  workers  and  may  be  directly  elected  by  the  workforce,  every  four  years  by  secret  ballot,  in 
companies  employing  more  than  five  people. 

The  works  council  has  a number  of  rights  with  regard  to  information,  consultation  and  co-determination. 
Its  tasks  include  to  ensure  that  the  laws,  regulations,  collective  and  work  agreements  are  actually 
implemented.  It  also  has  a role  in  promoting  the  interests  of  specific  groups  of  workere,  such  as  young 
workers,  the  handicapped,  foreign  and  older  workers.  In  addition,  its  co-determination  rights  cover  hours, 
holidays  and  health  and  safety. 

The  employer  must  consult  the  works  council  about  all  personnel  matters,  including  voc^onal  trmning, 
as  well  as  the  economic  situation  of  the  company,  rationalisation  plans  and  production  techniques  and  work 
methods,  including  the  introduction  of  new  working  practices. 

The  Protection  of  Health  and  Safety  in  the  Workplace  Committee  is  the  central  body  for  collaboration 
among  all  interested  parties  in  this  area.  Its  role  is  provided  for  by  law. 

The  representation  of  workers  on  the  management  board  and  on  the  supervisory  board  is  also  governed 
by  a range  of  legislation,  depending  on  the  industry  in  question. 


(b)  Sweden 

Collective  bargaining  takes  place  at  national  and  industry  level  between 
questions  of  pay,  working  conditions  and  industrial  democracy.  Some  untons  make  fnrther  modifications  to 
these  national  and  industry  agreements  through  local  bargaining  at  company  level. 

The  rights  and  duties  of  shop  stewards  were  legally  defined  in  1974.  This  legislation  app’jfs  excliwively 
to  workplaces  covered  by  collective  agreements  and  cov^  all  trade  umon  activities  at  the  workplace, 
including  consultation  regarding  production  and  productivity. 

Tbe  Co-determination  at  Work  Act  1976  imposes  a primary  duty  on  employers  to 
cases  t in  other  cases,  the  initiative  may  come  from  the  employee  stde  and  the  employer  must  then  be  prepared 
to  negotiate. 
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The  employer  must  keep  established  trade  unions  informed  of  the  production  and  finances  of  the  company 
and  also  of  its  labour  policy  guidelines.  Access  to  books,  accounts  and  other  documents  of  relevance  to  the 
union  members  must  be  made  available. 

The  Working  Environment  Act  of  1977  states  that  “employer  and  employees  shall  take  an  active  part  in 
organising  the  work  for  industrial  safety  and  welfare”.  Employee  participation  is  exercised  mainly  through 
safety  representatives  and  safety  committees. 

Safety  representatives  or  delegates  must  be  elected  at  every  workplace  with  at  least  five  employees.  If  there 
is  an  estabUshed  trade  union  at  the  workplace  it  is  up  to  that  union  to  elect  safety  delegates.  A safety 
committee  must  be  set  up  in  companies  with  more  than  50  employees. 

Finally,  in  accordance  with  an  Act  of  1987,  employees  are  entitled  to  appoint,  through  their  unions,  two 
representatives  to  the  supervisory  board  of  companies  with  more  than  25  employees. 

(c)  Japan 

The  constitution  of  Japan  guarantees  workers  the  right  to  organise  and  bargain  collectively. 

Trade  unions  are  organised  at  the  level  of  individual  enterprises  and  working  conditions,  including  wages, 
are  determined  by  collective  bargaining  between  these  enterprise  unions  and  individual  employers. 
Enterprise  unions  are  common  in  Japan  because  most  workers  are  employed  by  the  same  company  for  almost 
all  of  their  working  lives. 

The  enterprise  based  union  remains  the  primary  force  in  shaping  inter-company  working  conditions. 
(About  80  per  cent  of  Japanese  companies  with  trade  unions  have  established  a labour-management 
consultation  system.  Only  about  40  per  cent  of  those  companies  without  unions  have  introduced  such  a 
system.) 

Enterprise  unions  are  organised  to  form  industrial  federations,  which  in  turn  are  affiliated  to  a centralised 
national  labour  organisation.  These  latter  bodies  engage  in  discussions  with  the  Government  on  economic 
and  industrial  matters  and  on  issues  regarding  the  tax  system,  labour  and  welfare. 

Every  spring,  each  enterprise  union  negotiates  with  its  own  management  on  wage  levels  and  working 
conditions  under  the  direction  and  co-ordination  of  national  organisations  and  industrial  federations.  This  is 
the  so-called  “Shunto”,  or  Spring  Offensive. 

The  Labour  Relations  Commissions,  with  tripartite  representation  from  government,  workforce  and 
management,  have  been  established  by  central  and  local  governments.  The  Commissions  rectify  unfair 
labour  practices  and  help  to  settle  disputes. 

Japanese  labour-management  relations  in  the  manufacturing  industries  have  been  extremely  stable  in 
recent  years.  There  are  a number  of  reasons  for  this. 

First,  there  is  a promotion  of  partnership  between  management  and  workforce  within  the  enterprise  and 
this  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a co-operative  rather  than  combative  environment.  For  example,  toth 
white  and  blue  collar  workers,  once  recmited,  are  given  equal  status  of  non-wage  conditions  and  are  given 
strong  incentive  to  career  development  within  the  company. 

Second,  Japanese  workers  attach  great  importance  to  employment  stability  and  are  therefore  sensitive  to 
the  performance  of  their  company.  They  tend  to  accept  management’s  efforts  to  increase  profitability  and 
consequently  show  co-operation  in  these  efforts. 

At  the  same  time,  management  regards  workers  as  an  essential  partner  upon  which  the  future  of  the 
enterprise  depends,  rather  than  as  simply  “manpower”,  a mere  factor  of  production.  Indeed,  Japanese 
management  tries  to  build  workers’  morale,  because  it  is  convinced  from  experience  that  this  is  the  most 
sensible  policy — beneficial  to  both  partners. 

5.  The  legal  right  to  rh’Resentation 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  three  countries  discussed,  all  of  which  have  enjoyed  healthier  economies,  strongs 
manufacturing  industries  and  have  had  periods  of  sustained  growth  which  Britain  has  been  incapable  of 
achieving,  have  in  common  benefited  from  a more  partnership  based  approach  to  industrial  relations. 

The  AEEU  believes  that  Britain  would  also  benefit  from  such  an  approach.  It  is  therefore  our  view  that 
the  right  to  employee  representation  should  be  embodied  in  law.  The  statutory  Health  and  Safety  Commitlew 
that  are  already  legally  provided  for  should  be  part  of  representative  structures  at  the  head  of  which  would 
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be  works  councils.  In  Germany,  unions  play  a constructive,  leading  role  in  the  works  council  system  and 
British  unions  would  almost  certainly  do  the  same.  This  would  be  a real  test  of  how  reptesentadve  unions 
are  where  it  matters  most — at  the  place  of  work. 

nie  concept  of  employee  representation  should  be  apolitical  rather  than  at  the  whim  of  a change  of 
government.  Furthermore,  the  present  government’s  approach  to  individual  rights  at  work  is  meaningless 
without  access  to  employee  representation  in  order  that  these  rights  may  be  pursued.  In  the  same  way  the 
right  to  join  a union  is  of  little  use  unless  union  recognition  is  guaranteed. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  AEEU  believes  single  union  agreements  to  be  the  way  forward.  However,  this 
is  not  to  say  that  positive,  forward  thinking  agreements  cannot  be  reached  under  multi-unionism,  as  last 
year’s  deal  with  Rover  demonstrates. 

6.  Conclusion 

If  more  British  companies  are  to  become  world  class  it  is  vital  that  trade  unions  become  part  of  a wider 
progressive  partnership.  Our  negative  confrontational  history  must  be  discarded  in  favour  of  the  positive, 
partnership  approach  that  we  see  in  all  world  class  companies.  Rover  is  now  rising  to  the  challenge,  The 
AEEU  hopes  to  see  more  companies,  and  the  British  Government,  follow. 

5 October  1993 


Memorandum  from  the  GMB 

This  paper  provides  an  introduction  to  the  GMB.  It  explains  the  purpose  for  which  the  GMB  exists  and 
the  key  areas  of  activity  which  determine  how  well  the  union  achieves  that  purpose.  It  highlights  particular 
aspects  of  current  GMB  development  and  the  main  factors  that  are  impeding  the  GMB  in  serving  its 
members.  An  annex^  sets  out  the  GMB’s  highest  priority  performance  targets  for  the  period  1992-95. 

1.  The  MEMBERS  OF  THE  GMB 

The  GMB  is  a big  general  union  with  members  throughout  private  industry  and  the  public  and  private 
services.  GMB  membras  work  in  blue  collar  and  white  collar  jobs.  They  work  on  the  factory  floor  and  in 
offices,  in  shops  and  in  hospitals,  in  depots  and  on  vehicles,  in  classrooms  and  in  canteens,  on  oil  rigs  and 
on  building  sites,  indoors  and  in  the  open  air. 

Some  38  per  cent  of  GMB  members  are  women  of  whom  about  one  in  three  work  part-time.  Over  95  per 
cent  of  male  GMB  members  work  full  time.  Almost  15  per  cent  of  GMB  members  work  part-time  and  eight 
out  of  every  10  such  members  are  women.  Over  10  per  cent  of  GMB  members  are  aged  under  twenty-five. 
About  2 per  cent  of  GMB  members  belong  to  black  or  other  ethnic  minority  groups.  Membership  turnover 
is  about  15-20  per  cent  per  year  so  the  union  has  to  recruit  over  150,000  new  members  every  year  just  to 
stand  still. 

About  five  out  of  every  six  GMB  members  work  in  manual  jobs.  This  proportion  will  change  rqjidly  since 
90  per  cent  of  the  new  Jobs  expected  in  the  1990s  are  forecast  to  involve  white  collar  work.  About  80  per 
cent  of  the  extra  jobs  are  likely  to  be  taken  up  fay  women,  many  of  them  working  part-time.  So  women  and 
white  collar  workers  are  important  GMB  recruitment  targets. 

2.  The  changino  see  and  shape  of  the  GMB 

The  union  has  its  origin  in  the  19th  Century  with  the  creation  of  various  unions  catering  for  particular 
trades.  The  GMB  today  is  the  product  of  mergers  between  independent  unions  stretching  back  over  70  years. 
The  past  10  years  have  seen  several  unions  join  forces  to  form  today’s  GMB.  The  major  developments  were 
as  follows: 

— In  1982  the  General  & Municipal  Workers  Union  (GMWU)  merged  with  the  Boilermakers 
Society  (BMS).  Former  BMS  members  belong  to  today’s  GMB  Technical  Craft  Section. 

— In  1989  the  APEX  Association  and  the  Greater  London  Staff  Association  linked  up  with  the  GMB 
to  form  the  Apex  Partnership,  the  GMB  white  collar  section. 

— In  1991  the  National  Union  of  Tailors  & Garment  Workers  (NUTGW)  transferred  its 
engagements  to  the  GMB  and  the  GMB  Clothing  & Textile  Section  was  created  to  unite  NUTGW 
and  GMB  members  working  in  these  industries. 

— In  September  1993  the  members  of  the  Furniture,  Timber  & Allied  Trades  Union  (FTAT)  voted 
to  join  forces  with  the  GMB.  In  January  1994  the  GMB  Construction,  Furniture  Timber  & Allied 
Section  will  come  into  being. 

In  1979  GMWU  membership  reached  over  940,000.  Since  then  membership  has  fallen  to  800,000.  The 
fall  would  have  been  much  greater  had  it  not  been  for  the  successful  policy  of  amalgamation.  An  upturn  in 
GMB  membership  during  1990  has  been  reversed  by  the  current  economic  recession. 
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The  GMB  is  a tnliy  national  union  with  members  in  all  regions  of  the  UK,  most  industries  and  very  many 
occupations  The  regional  pattern  of  membership  has  been  mote  stable  than  the  industrial  spread.  Since  1979 
the  balance  of  GMB  membership  has  shifted  from  private  sector  manufacturing  towards  private  sector 
services.  Membership  in  the  public  services  and  the  privatised  udlities  has  fallen  substandaUy  but  their 
relative  importance  within  the  GMB  has  changed  only  litde. 


Table  1 

Key  changes  in  membership  by  industry  since  1979 


Industry  group 

Per  cent  of  total  GMB 
1979  1992 

Metals  and  Engineering 

33 

12 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

Public  Services  (local  govemmepL  education. 

health) 

Privatised  Industries  (gas,  electricity,  water) 

Food,  Drink  and  Distribution 

3.  The  purpose  for  which  the  GMB  exists 

The  purpose  for  which  the  GMB  exists,  its  mission  statement,  was  adopted  at  the  1990  GMB  Congress 
and  is  printed  in  the  GMB  rule  book: 

OUR  PURPOSE 

The  GMB’s  purpose  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all  our  members  and  their  families,  widening 
horizons  and  bringing  new  opportunities  into  reach.  We  aim  to  enhance  the  lives  of  GMB  members  and 
ensure  that  their  achievements  spearhead  the  advance  of  working  people  in  Britain  and  the  world. 

Every  GMB  member  should  have  the  opportunity  to  discover  and  develop  their  talents.  All  our  members 
should  enjoy  work  which  is  fulfilling  and  rewarding. 

We  will  work  in  partnership  with  the  more  farsighted  employers,  negotiating  constructive  and 

beneficial  agreements  which  help  to  achieve  our  purpose. 

We  will  work  to  widen  the  understanding  of  employers  whose  horizons  and  objectives  are  more 

limited.  The  GMB  will  be  a friend  to  humanity,  but  an  enemy  to  exploitation,  discrimination  and 
injustice. 

We  will  persuade  non-members  to  join,  stimulate  members  to  become  active,  and  encourage 

activists  to  take  full  part  in  the  life  of  the  GMB.  In  particular,  we  will  recruit  and  nurture  young 
people  so  that  we  enrich  their  lives  and  safeguard  the  future  of  the  GMB  and  our  values. 

We  will  train  local  representatives  to  represent  GMB  members  with  dignity  and  expertise,  so  that 

they  win  respect  for  their  members,  for  the  GMB,  and  for  themselves. 

— We  will  recruit  and  sustain  our  membership  by  outstanding  service  to  working  people  and  their 
families,  encouraging  membership  that  lasts  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  We  aim  to  achieve  the 
reputation  as  the  best  Trade  Union  in  Europe. 

— We  will  create  an  atmosphere  of  teamwork  and  joint  endeavour  in  which  every  office  holder  and 
every  employee  of  the  GMB  will  feel  personally  responsible  for  achieving  our  purpose. 

4.  How  THE  GMB  INTENDS  TO  FULFIL  ITS  PURPOSE 

The  GMB’s  supreme  governing  body  is  the  GMB  Congress  which  meets  annually.  Between  Congresses 
authority  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  Central  Executive  Council  (CEC).  The  current  CITC  was  elected  in  1991 
for  a four  year  term  of  office. 

Early  in  1992  the  CEC  considered  an  assessment  by  the  GMB  Senior  Officers  of  where  the  union  stood 
at  the  end  of  1991  and  recommendations  for  the  years  ahead.  That  report  considered  the  GMB’s  statement 
of  purpose  and  suggested  that  it  could  be  achieved  by  focusing  attention  on  eight  key  performance  are^. 
These  key  performance  areas  constitute  groups  of  GMB  activities  where  the  union  must  do  well  if  major 
progress  is  to  be  made  towards  achieving  our  purpose  in  the  1990s.  They  are  also  activities  where  poor 
performance  could  set  the  union  back  badly.  The  key  performance  areas  are  as  follows: 

1.  Membership  growth  by  organisation  and  recruitment — ^Where  the  aim  is  to  create  a culture  in  the 
GMB  whereby  everyone  takes  pride  in  recruiting  new  members. 
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2.  Gra»,th  6,  m«rj.r-whsre  to  aim  is  to  uso  mergers  to  grow  to  a more  economic  size,  to  move  into 
attractive  recruitment  areas  and  to  consoUdate  strength  in  industries  where  the  OMB  already  has  a prein™ 

3.  ,4  repr-Mentutive,  responsive  democratic  and  stable  anion— where  the  aim  is  to  create  enthusiasm 

amongst  activists  and  members  alike.  iuuai«.m 


4.  Effective  in  bargaining  and  representation— where  the  aim  is  to  use  bargaining  to  enhance  the  oualitv 
of  life  of  GMB  members.  ^ ^ 


5.  Provide  attractive  services  to  members— where  the  aim  is  to  provide  services  which  attract  and  retain 
members  in  industries  and  groups  which  we  have  targeted. 

6.  Efficiency  in  managing  resources— when  the  aim  is  to  draw  maximum  value  from  the  resources 
avmlable  in  a particular  year. 

7.  High  public  profile—when  the  aim  is  to  ensure  that  the  GMB  is  the  best  known  and  best  respected 
union  in  Britain. 


8.  Influential— when  the  aim  is  to  ensure  that  the  GMB  has  the  contacts  and  the  weight  to  delivw  what 
it  promises  to  its  members. 

After  consideration  the  CEC  adopted  an  action  programme  for  the  period  1992-95  which  sets  priority 
tasks.  The  Annex*  gives  the  top  priority  performance  targets  agreed  by  the  CEC. 

5.  Key  aspects  op  GMB  development 
The  Sectional  Structure  of  the  Union 

By  creating  a Sectional  structure  the  GMB  has  developed  the  flexibility  to  match  the  distinct  needs  of 
different  groups  of  workers. 

From  January  1994,  when  FTAT  joins  the  GMB,  we  will  have  eight  Sections  as  follows: 

— Technical  Crafts — especially  for  workers  in  the  engineering  and  metal  industries,  including 
shipbuilding  and  the  off-shore  sector. 

— Apex  Partnership — for  people  in  white  collar  jobs  in  the  private  sector,  notably  in  business 
services. 

— Food  and  Leisure — ^for  workers  in  the  food  and  drink  industries,  distribution  and  hotel  and 
catering. 

— Clothing  &.  Textiles — ^for  people,  mostly  women,  working  in  a sector  that  is  particularly  sensitive 
to  international  trade  arrangements. 

— Public  Services — ^for  workers  in  local  government,  education,  the  health  service,  transport  and  the 
voluntary  sector. 

— Ener^and  Utilities — ^for  people  working  in  the  privatised  energy  and  water  industries,  and  in  the 
coal  industry. 

— Process  Industries — mainly  for  workers  in  the  chemicals,  pharmaceuticals,  packaging  and  othCT 
manufacturing  industries. 

— Construction,  Furniture,  Timber  and  Allied — ^for  workers  in  the  construction  and  building 
materials  industries. 

The  Sectional  structure  is  critical  in  encouraging  the  involvement  and  participation  of  lay  members  in 
GMB  decision  making.  It  also  allows  the  union  to  combine  specialism  with  size  so  that  we  remain  close  to 
our  members  whilst  benefiting  from  economies  of  scale. 

Each  Section  of  the  union  enjoys  a considerable  degree  of  autonomy  over  the  development  of  union  policy 
in  respect  of  its  membership.  Sections  are  led  by  Section  National  Committees  of  elected  lay  representatives 
from  industries  covered  by  the  Section.  The  National  Committees  meet  periodically  throughout  the  year.  One 
of  their  major  responsibilities  is  the  annual  Section  Nationed  Conference,  normally  held  over  tlmee  days, 
which  brings  together  representatives  of  all  members  of  the  Section.  The  National  Committees  and  Section 
Conferences  are  serviced  by  teams  of  full-time  officers  and  staff  led  by  a Section  National  Secretary.  GMB 
Regional  Officers  are  also  assigned  to  particular  Sections,  to  maintain  a clear  industrial  perspective  to  their 
work.  Sections  also  publish  their  own  magazines.  These  include; 

— "Access”  for  Apex  Partnership  members. 

— "Threads”  for  Clothing  and  Textiles  Section  members. 

— “Community"  for  Public  Services  Section  members. 

— 'Team”  for  Food  and  Leisure  Section  members. 

The  GMB  Sectional  structure  allows  the  union  to  retain  a sharp  industrial  focus.  However,  many  GMB 
members  share  interests  and  concerns  that  cross  industry  boundaries  to  which  the  union  has  responded.  This 
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is  uarticulailv  tnie  of  GMB  members'  interests  in  promoting  equal  tights,  esp«ially  tights  for  women  and 
people  from  Black  and  ethnic  minority  groups,  both  of  whom  experience  considerable  discnmmahon  m the 
world  of  work.  The  GMB  also  makes  special  provision  to  encourage  involvement  by  its  young  and  retired 
members  alike. 


The  GMB  Equal  Rights  Structure 

The  union  adopted  positive  discrimination  in  respect  of  its  women  members  by  introducing  reserved  seats 
for  women  on  its  Centt^  Executive  Council  in  1987.  This  has  helped  to  n^e  the  Central  Executive  a closer 
reLtion  of  the  membership  of  the  union  as  whole.  The  1990  GMB  Congress  voted  also  to  mtiaduce 
reserved  seats  for  women  on  GMB  Regional  Councils.  These  developments  ensure  that  issues  of  parttcular 
importance  to  women  remain  high  on  the  GMB  agenda. 


A National  Equal  Rights  Advisory  Committee  (NERAC)  most  of  whose  members  ^e  women,  makes 
regular  repoits  to  the  Central  Executive  and  suggests  guidelmes  for  the  pursuit  of  equal  nghts. 


The  NERAC  is  made  up  of  one  representative  from  each  GMB  region,  elected  by  the  Regional  Equal 
RiEhts  Conference,  plus  three  members  of  the  Central  Executive,  a representative  of  the  GMB  National  Race 
Committee  and  one  representative  from  each  Section  National  Committee.  Each  region  has  its  own  Regional 
Equal  Rights  Advisory  Committee.  These  advisory  committees  encourage  the  active  participation  of  women 
iTthe  uition  at  all  levels;  they  help  to  overcome  problems  in  recruitment  and  make  recommendations  in 
respect  of  union  information  publicity  and  literature;  they  assist  in  the  development  of  union  policy;  and  they 
liaise  with  the  GMB  National  and  Regional  Race  Committees  to  ensure  that  the  particular  needs  of  Black 
and  ethnic  minority  women  are  met. 


Annual  Regional  and  National  Equal  Rights  Conferences  also  provide  a platform  for  the  expression  of 
views  by  members  on  issues  of  particular  concern  to  women  members.  These  Conferences  are  serviced  by 
Regional  and  National  Equal  Rights  Officers  of  the  union.  The  GMB  also  pubUshes  “Working  Women”,  a 
magazine  aimed  at  encouraging  participation  in  union  decisions  by  our  women  members  which  covers  the 
whole  range  of  equal  rights  issues. 


In  order  to  encourage  recruitment  and  involvement  of  young  workers  the  GMB  has  created  the  most  active 
young  members  structure  in  the  UK  trade  union  movement.  With  its  own  Young  Members  National 
Committee,  backed  up  by  a National  Young  Members  Officer  with  support  from  Regional  Officers,  and  wth 
its  own  lively  biannual  magazine  “Issue”,  the  GMB  is  appealing  successfully  to  young  workers.  One  sign 
of  that  success  has  been  their  positive  response  to  our  report  “Pay  And  Prospects”,  a GMB  policy  for  young 
people  at  work. 


The  GMB  encour^es  its  members  to  remain  with  the  union  even  after  they  retire  for  work.  Our  Retired 
Members  and  Spouses  Association  helps  the  union  to  maintain  good  contact  with  our  most  experienced 
members. 


The  GMB  New  Agenda  for  Bargaining 

In  a rtqjidly  changing  world  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  facing  any  membership  based  orgamsation  is 
how  to  remain  relevant  to  the  people  it  serves.  Bargaining  on  behalf  of  its  members,  and  representing  them 
in  cases  of  difficulty  with  their  employers,  go  to  the  heart  of  GMB  activity.  It  is  essential  that  the  GMB 
bargaining  agenda  responds  to  the  needs  of  GMB  members.  This  means  developing  our  own  agenda  and  not 
falling  into  the  trap  of  simply  reacting,  perhaps  sceptically,  to  a series  of  management  initiatives.  It  also 
means  recognising  that  for  decades  employers  in  the  UK  have  neglected  the  long  term  investment  in  people 
which  is  essential  if  we  are  to  match  and  outperform  our  overseas  competitors. 

In  1990  the  GMB  adopted  its  New  Agenda  for  bargaining.  We  are  broadening  our  bargaining  agenda  to 
achieve  as  close  a match  as  possible  between  the  priorities  which  the  union  pursues  in  negotiations  witii 
employers  and  what  GMB  members  want  from  work.  Surveys  conducted  for  the  GMB  and  for  other 
organisations  suggest  that  a bargaining  agenda  which  is  narrowly  pay-related  could  not  achieve  the  kind  of 
match  which  we  need  to  serve  our  members  well.  Pay  will  always  remain  a vitally  important  issue  to  working 
people  and  their  unions.  But  job  security,  the  opportunity  to  develop  your  abilities,  flexible  work 
arrangements,  and  jobs  that  allow  workers  to  use  their  initiative  and  earn  promotion  all  count  highly  with 
working  people.  The  GMB  is  determined  not  to  neglect  such  concerns  when  its  representatives  sit  down  at 
the  bargaining  table. 

A few  example  illustrate  our  progress: 

— A 1990  ACAS  survey  of  managers  suggested  that  unions  in  general  only  tackled  management 
about  training  in  two  out  of  every  ten  workplaces  where  they  were  recognised.  The  GMB  has 
developed  a model  training  agreement  and  encouraged  its  representatives  to  press  their  employers 
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to  improve  training  provision.  A recent  GMB  survey  of  pay  and  conditions  in  engineering 
workplaces  showed  that  last  year  our  shop  stewards  and  staff  representatives  raised  the  issue  of 
training  with  management  in  almost  seven  out  of  ten  workplaces  covered  by  the  survey. 
Management  raised  the  issue  of  training  with  us  at  only  two  in  every  ten  workplaces,  despite 
wanting  to  talk  to  us  about  total  quality  management  in  almost  half  of  the  sites  in  the  survey. 
British  management  seems  slow  to  spot  the  link  between  training  workers  and  the  quality  of  their 
work. 

— Equal  rights  issues  have  moved  closer  to  the  top  of  the  GMB  bargaining  agenda  nationwide.  The 
national  agreement  covering  local  government  workers  is  currently  being  subjected  to  an  equal 
opportunities  audit,  in  co-operation  with  the  employers.  The  new  British  Gas  career  support 
scheme  contains  a range  of  provisions  designed  to  assist  employees  with  family  or  domestic 
responsibilities  to  continue  to  develop  their  skills  and  further  their  careers,  and  covers  maternity, 
paternity,  career  breaks  and  childcare  support.  Maternity  leave  and  maternity  pay  have  been 
improved  with  several  major  employers  covered  by  the  GMB  Food  and  Leisure  Section.  Cancer 
screening  arrangements  have  been  improved,  notably  in  the  GMB  Clothing  and  Textiles  Section 
and  in  the  Apex  Partnership  where  male  health  screening  is  also  now  being  phased  in. 

— Shorter  and  more  flexible  working  hours  have  been  won  in  the  clothing  and  engineering  industries 
and  in  parts  of  the  water  industry  and  public  services. 

— The  local  government  manual  workers  agreement  has  renegotiated  to  improve  the  sick  pay 
provision  for  part-time  workers  in  particular. 


Services  to  GMB  Members 

A key  advantage  that  large  size  confers  upon  the  GMB  lies  in  our  ability  to  develop  a range  of  professional 
specialist  services,  to  back  up  the  full-time  officers  operating  from  our  network  of  regional  and  local  centres 
and  our  army  of  workplace-based  shop  stewards  and  staff  representatives.  GMB  support  services  are 
extensive. 

Health  and  Safety — as  well  as  our  recently  expanded  Health  Safety  and  Environment  Department 

at  GMB  National  Office  each  region  also  has  its  own  specialist  Regional  Heal±  and  Safety 
Officer. 

— Legal — ^the  National  Office  Legal  Department  works  in  close  co-operation  with  the  10  Regional 
Legal  Officers  and  with  teams  of  solicitors  to  promote  and  defend  the  interests  of  our  members. 
In  1992  the  union’s  legal  service  helped  to  win  over  £44  million  compensation  for  GMB  members 
in  occupational  accident  and  disease  cases. 

— Education  and  Training — as  well  as  the  GMB  National  College  in  Manchester  we  also  have 
Regional  Education  Officers  organising  and  mnning  courses  for  members.  Special  efforts  have 
been  made  to  treble  the  number  of  GMB  post  holders  receiving  training  and  to  ensure  that  early 
training  is  available  to  members  newly  elected  as  stewards,  health  and  safety  representatives,  etc. 

— Pensions — pensions  represent  postponed  pay  packets.  They  form  a vital  part  of  workers  wages^, 
albeit  that  they  constitute  deferred  pay.  The  GMB  pioneer^  the  inclusion  of  pensions  on  unions 
bargaining  agenda.  Our  Pensions  Department  at  GMB  National  Office  is  a key  source  of  expertise 
of  benefit  to  GMB  members.  By  negotiating  best  practice  agreements  and  by  championing  the 
cause  of  occupational  pensions  reform  through  our  support  for  the  Campaign  for  Pensions  Funds 
Democracy  the  GMB  is  helping  workers  throughout  the  UK  economy. 

— Research — the  GMB  research  team  at  National  Office  provides  facts  and  figures,  arguments  and 
analysis  to  help  GMB  negotiators  at  national  and  local  level  to  win  the  best  deals  for  our  members. 
The  team  also  plays  a vital  part  in  the  process  of  developing  union  policy  and  winning  support 
for  it. 

— Fimmce— the  GMB  provides  an  impressive  package  of  financial  services  to  its  members  covering 
home  and  car  insurance,  loans  and  mortgages,  a credit  card,  a financial  planning  advice  service, 
and  the  GMB  Holiday  and  Travel  Club. 

— Productivity  Services—ouT  team  of  specialists  help  members  and  their  employers  to  reach 
agreement  on  changes  to  working  practices  and  to  pay  stmctures  through  work  study  and  job 
evaluation  projects. 

— Communications--as  already  indicated  the  GMB  puts  considerable  effort  into  listening  to  its 
members,  giving  them  a voice  in  union  affairs,  and  feeding  information  and  views  throughout  the 
union.  This  involves  regular  production  of  the  award-winning  GMB  journal  as  well  as 

the  series  of  Section  magazines,  special  interest  journals,  and  periodic  newsbnefs.  The  union  also 
promotes  interest  in  issues  of  concern  to  GMB  members  among  the  broadcasting  media  at 
national  and  local  level. 
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GMB  European  activities 

The  GMB  understands  full  well  that  its  membere’  livelihoods  depend  increasingly  upon  developments  in 
the  European  Community.  Health  and  safety  laws  in  the  UK  are  already  having  to  comply  with  EC  directives. 
The  Transfer  of  Undertakings  and  Protection  of  Employment  Regulations  which  are  figuring  so  prominently 
in  decisions  on  the  placing  of  public  service  contracts  derive  from  the  EC  Acquired  Rights  Directive.  Recent 
changes  in  UK  government  policy  on  assisted  area  status  have  to  satisfy  guidelines  set  by  the  EC.  It  is 
essential  for  the  GMB  to  understand  what  is  in  the  EC  pipeline  and  to  bring  its  influence  to  in  Brussels 
and  Strasbourg.  It  is  vital  too  that  the  GMB  develops  closer  links  with  unions  elsewhere  in  Europe. 

The  GMB  is  the  only  UK  union  to  have  appointed  a Brussels  based  European  officer  and  to  issue  a 
magazine,  "In  Europe”,  aimed  at  alerting  union  members  to  developments  on  the  EC  front.  Our  European 
Officer  provides  early  warning  of  fresh  developments  in  Brussels  and  develops  the  GMB  contact  netwoA 
amongst  EC  institutions. 

The  GMB  is  developing  its  links  with  colleagues  elsewhere  in  the  European  trade  union  movement.  In  part 
this  is  done  via  our  affiliation  to  a series  of  European  Industry  Committees  associated  with  the  European 
TUC.  In  part  it  is  done  by  direct  co-operation  with  particular  unions  abroad.  For  instance  the  GMB  siped 
a partnership  agreement  with  the  German  chemicals  industry  union  I G Chemie  earlier  in  1993  which  is 
bringing  toge±er  shop  stewards,  regional  and  national  officers  and  head  office  staff  from  both  unions.  Our 
South  Western  Region  is  also  co-operating  with  unions  in  Denmark  and  Belgium,  involving  joint  training 
of  lay  representatives  and  full  time  officials,  with  support  from  the  European  Commission. 

All  these  contacts  confirm  the  findings  of  the  1992  study  of  Richard  Hyman  and  Anthony  Ferrer  of 
Warwick  University  that  British  unions  and  employees  have  been  consulted  far  less  than  their  continental 
counterparts  about  changes  in  industrial  relations  and  working  practices.  The  GMB  is  looking  to  UK 
industrial  relations  to  move  closer  to  the  European  model,  where  information  and  consultation  rights  are 
stronger. 

5.  Obstacles  to  achieving  the  GMB’s  purpose 

The  GMB  has  set  itself  ambitious  targets  but  there  are  two  aspects  of  the  union’s  operating  environment 
which  are  seriously  impeding  our  ability  to  meet  those  targets.  These  are  the  restrictive  legal  framework 
within  which  unions  in  the  UK  must  operate  and  the  difficult  economic  condition  prevailing  in  the  UK, 

Workers  in  Britain  lack  rights  to  employment  protection  enjoyed  elsewhere  in  the  European  Community. 
This  is  especially  true  for  people  working  part-time  but  also  true  for  people  holding  full-time  jobs.  Their 
protection  against  unfair  dismissal  is  especially  weak  and  it  is  noticeable  that  more  and  more  workers  are 
turning  both  unions  and  to  the  Citizens  ’ Advice  Bureau  for  help  over  problems  at  work.  Even  to  where  unions 
have  considerable  support  amongst  a workforce  we  have  no  automatic  recognition  rights.  In  a number  of 
cases,  notably  green  field  site  developments,  employers  have  selected  the  single  union  that  they  wish  to 
recognise  for  barganing  purposes  before  hiring  the  workforce  and  no-one  can  regard  this  as  a healthy  practice, 

Unions  in  Britain  currently  operate  against  a background  of  very  high  unemployment  which  is  forecast 
to  continue  for  many  years  ahead.  This  tends  to  make  workers  resistant  to  change  for  fear  of  redundancy. 
Both  the  structure  and  the  subject  matter  of  industrial  relations  are  changing  in  ways  that  poses  problems  for 
both  sides  of  industry  but  especially  for  unions.  The  fragmentation  of  national  bargaining  poses  a challenge 
to  the  GMB.  Part  of  our  response  been  an  education  and  training  programme  aimed  at  trebling  the  number 

of  shop  stewards,  staff  representatives  and  health  and  safety  representatives  undergoing  GMB  training, 
Developments  in  human  resource  management  threaten  to  sideline  shop  stewards  and  undermine  union 
organisation  in  the  workplace.  There  is  no  reason  why  moves  towards  team  working,  greater  flexibility,  direct 
communication,  etc.,  should  cause  a breach  between  management  and  unions.  But  team  working  in  particular 
does  carry  important  implications  for  the  role  of  shop  stewards.  This  is  only  the  latest  in  a long  list  of 
challenges  to  which  the  GMB  has  to  respond. 

6.  Conclusion 

This  paper  has  shown  that  the  GMB  is  a forward  looking  union,  one  which  is  determined  to  build  on  its 
strengths  and  which  does  not  underestimate  the  height  of  the  hurdles  that  it  must  overcome.  The  GMB  is 
determined  to  play  a positive  and  ambitious  role  on  behalf  of  its  members  and  potential  recruits. 

6 October  1993 


ANNEX;  GMB  PRIORITY  PERFORMANCE  TARGETS  1992-95 

1.  To  establish  agreed  recruitment  priorities  and  back  them  with  appropriate  resources. 

2.  To  match  expenditure  to  income  so  that  a balanced  budget  is  achieved  in  1993. 

3.  To  reform  our  budgetary  system  in  order  to  tighten  links  between  expenditure  and  agreed  objectives. 
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4.  To  boost  management  training  for  senior  GMB  officers. 

5.  To  persuade  members  to  renew  their  authorisation  of  checkoff  airangements  with  employers. 

6.  To  examine  the  case  for  switching  to  an  earnings  related  structure  of  membership  contributions. 


Memorandum  from  the  Civil  and  Public  Services  Association  (CPSA) 

1.  The  Clerk  to  the  committee  wrote  to  the  CPSA  on  2S  July  requesting  that  the  union  give  written 
evidence  to  the  forthcoming  inquiry  into  the  future  of  trade  unions.  The  CPSA  welcomes  the  fact  that  the 
committee  has  decided  to  hold  an  examination  of  this  nature.  We  understand  that  the  TUC,  which  has  also 
been  called  to  give  evidence  to  the  inquiry,  will  be  concentrating  in  that  evidence  on  re-emphasising  the 
fundamental  need  for  and  importance  of  strong  trade  unions  botii  for  today  and  in  the  future,  in  Britain  and 
in  Europe.  The  CPSA,  following  correspondence  with  the  Clerk’s  office,  therefore  intends  to  leave  this  aspect 
to  the  TUC  and  concentrate  in  our  evidence  on  a number  of  other  issues  which  we  feel  are  particularly 
important.  Our  evidence  to  the  committee  is  set  out  below. 

The  Crvn.  and  Public  Services  Association 

2.  The  Civil  and  Public  Services  Association  (CPSA)  is  Britain’s  biggest  civil  service  trade  union  with 
128,000  members.  The  union  represents  mainly,  although  not  exclusively,  clerical  and  typing  grades  in 
government  departments  and  agencies,  as  well  as  in  other  public  and  private  bodies.  By  way  of  background 
information,  the  CPSA’s  largest  concentration  of  members  are  in  the  Departments  of  Health  and  Social 
Security  (41,000)  and  Employment  (24,000),  but  we  also  have  members  in  such  diverse  bodies  as  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  the  British  Museum  and  British  Nuclear  Fuels.  The  union  itself  employs  around  170 
staff,  with  a large,  modem  headquarters  building  at  Clapham  Junction,  and  regional  offices  in  Edinburgh  and 
Car(hff.  We  are  also  currently  looking  at  the  feasibility  of  establishing  fiirther  regional  offices  in  Leeds  and 
Newcastle. 

Proposed  merger  between  CPSA  and  NUCPS 

3.  The  CPSA  was  specifically  asked  by  the  committee  to  give  evidence  on  its  decision  two  years  ago, 
via  a ballot  of  the  membership,  to  reject  a merger  with  one  of  the  other  civil  service  unions,  the  National 
Union  of  Civil  and  Public  Servants  (NUCPS).  This  decision,  as  has  been  noted,  ran  against  the  trend  of  the 
last  five  years  or  so,  where  we  have  witnessed  a whole  series  of  mergers  and  amalgamations  taking  place 
between  various  unions  of  differing  sizes,  across  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

4.  From  the  formation  of  the  union  in  1903  until  1970,  the  CPSA  was  involved  in  some  20  mergers. 
Mergers  have  in  fact  played  a significant  role  in  the  history  and  development  of  the  civil  service  trade  union 
movement,  although  most  of  the  merger  activity  was  well  before  the  war,  when  the  trade  union  movement 
as  a whole  was  still  largely  in  its  infancy.  Since  1970,  there  have  been  just  two  mergers,  with  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  Staff  Association,  which  joined  the  CPSA  in  1973  and  the  Court  Officers  Association,  which  opted 
for  a merger  a year  later. 

5.  In  1989,  the  CPSA  and  NUCPS  conferences  both  overwhelmingly  endorsed  discussions  on  the 
creation  of  a new,  merged  union.  Twelve  months  later,  after  these  discussions  had  been  concluded,  the 
national  executive  committees  of  both  unions  agreed  to  put  draft  merger  terms  and  a rule  book  to  their 
respective  memberships  for  endorsement.  Had  CPSA  and  NUCPS  members  voted  in  favour,  a new  umon 
— Ae  Civil  and  Public  Services  Union  with  a combined  membership  of  261,000 — was  to  have  come  into 
being  during  1991.  At  the  time,  this  merger  was  seen  by  many  as  a possible  first  step  towards  a single  trade 
union  for  the  civil  service  and  public  bodies. 

The  ballot  of  CPSA  members  in  late  1991  however,  produced  the  foUowing  result: 


NO  to  merger 
YES  to  merger 
Spoilt  papers 


36,834 

13,820 

1,462 


6.  The  issues  surrounding  the  debate  as  to  whether  or  not  the  CPSA  and  NUCPS  should  merge  were 
varied  and  complex.  Ultimately,  those  within  the  CPSA  who  argued  ^d  voted  against  merger,  a <^ision 
which  was  supported  by  some  70  per  cent  of  members  who  took  part  in  the  ballot,  did  so  largely,  although 
not  exclusively,  because  it  was  felt  in  the  end  that  there  was  a essentially  a conflict  of  interests  due  to  the 
particular  membership  of  the  two  unions  which  could  not  be  reconciled,  namely  that  between  the  m^agere 
(NUCTS)  and  the  managed  (CPSA).  Other  issues  were  recognised  to  be  important  ce^nly  had  m 
impact  on  the  result  of  the  ballot,  many  members,  for  instance,  feeling  strongly  that  they  wshed  to  retmn 
the  separate  identiQ^  of  the  CPSA,  but  the  question  of  that  central  conflict  came  to  be  seen  to  dominate  the 
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debate  in  the  end.  CPSA  members  increasingly  felt  that  merger  for  thein  woirld  merm  their  nmon  becoming, 
in  the  language  used  by  many  at  that  time,  a “bosses'  union",  and  one  in  which  their  voice  would  therefore 
be  significantly  weakened  in  a new  organisation  also  comprising  a very  large  percentage  of  supervisory  and 
managerial  grades. 

7 The  reason  for  this  feeling  was  that  the  NUCPS  largely  represents  the  executive  grades  in  the  civil 
service  who  consequently  have  day  to  day  managerial  responsibility  over  CPSA  members.  In  a merged 
union  containing  both  managers  and  the  managed,  the  potential  tor  conflict  was  beUeved  to  be  high, 
particularly  over  issues  such  as  discipline,  staff  reporting  and  appraisal,  promotion,  absence,  etc.  This 
situation  has  been  exacerbated  by  developments  over  the  last  15  years,  where  due  to  increased  devolution 
of  authority  through  the  progressive  introduction  of  new  managerial  practices,  such  as  the  financial 
management  initiative  (FMI),  the  managerial  grades,  particularly  in  local  offices  of  departments  and 
agencies  have  had  to  do  more  personnel  management  than  hitherto.  In  other  words,  managers  in  local  offices 
are  now  managers  in  a way  they  never  were  before  in  the  British  civil  service.  After  considering  all  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  merger,  a majority  of  CPSA  members  at  that  particular  point  in  time 
decided  that  it  was  not  always  possible,  or  even  desirable,  for  too  many  grades  and  spectalisms  to  be  catered 
for  within  a single  union. 

8 The  supporters  of  the  merger,  and  there  were  initially  many  in  both  unions,  had  argued  that  with  the 
ongoing  reorganisation  of  central  government,  particularly  through  the  creation  of  Next  Steps  Executive 
Agencies  which  clearly  threatened  to  end  the  unitary  nature  of  the  civil  service,  as  well  as  potentially  posing 
nev  threats  to  the  pay  and  conditions  of  both  CPSA  and  NUCPS  members,  a unified  civil  service  union  was 
needed  to  meet  these  challenges  in  the  most  effective  way.  Other  government  intiatives,  such  as  privatisation, 
the  push  for  performance  related  pay,  the  gradual  introduction  of  new,  more  aggressive  personnel  policies 
by  civil  service  management,  and  the  continuing  threat  to  jobs  generally,  meant  that  a larger,  stronger  union 
would  be  more  capable  of  influencing,  and  where  necessary,  resisting  such  developments  in  the  best  interests 
of  its  members  These  were  of  course,  arguments  shared  in  whole,  or  in  part  by  those  who  opposed  merger, 
the  main  difference  being  that  the  pro-merger  lobby  felt  that  the  conflict  of  interest  issue  could  be  overcome. 

9.  Supporters  of  the  merger  also  argued  that  the  grading  boundaries  between  the  CPSA  and  NUCPS  were 
already  blurted  in  certain  areas  and  were  generally  divisive  and  irrelevant  in  the  struggle  against  the  same 
employer.  A merged  union  would  be  able  to  negotiate  better  agreements  and  staff  policies;  separate  unions 
lead  to  separate  decisions,  separate  policies  and  separate  directions.  The  problems  and  challenges  of  the 
1990s  could  not  be  met,  supporters  of  the  merger  felt,  if  the  CPSA  and  NUCPS  continued  to  maintain  their 
independence. 

10.  It  is  now  two  years  since  the  debate  on  the  merger  and  while  the  subject  of  amalgamating  with  the 
NUCPS  is  no  longer  an  immediate  issue  of  concern  for  the  CPSA,  the  general  financial  pressures  that  all 
unions  are  under,  with  either  static  or  declining  memberships,  together  with  recent  specific  le^lative 
developments  such  as  the  eventual  phasing  out  of  government  money  to  finance  postal  balloting  and 
“check-off’,  where  there  is  clearly  a great  deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  impact  that  this  procedure  will  have 
on  the  membership  of  trade  unions,  may  reprioritize  the  issue  in  the  future.  As  all  of  the  civil  service  unions 
experience  the  consequences  of  further  privatisation  and  market  testing,  currently  taking  place  on  a scale  far 
in  excess  of  any  previous  government  initiative  in  these  areas — policies  which  bring  the  threat  of  major  job 
losses  within  the  civil  service — there  may  well  be  further  pressure  on  the  individual  unions  to  consider  some 
form  of  merger  or  amalgamation  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Trade  Union  Mergers 

11.  In  the  wider  context  of  these  issues,  the  CPSA  strongly  believes  that  any  decision  to  opt  for  a merger 
between  unions  should  always  be  based  on  sound  practical,  financial,  and  industrial  reasons,  with  the  ultimate 
aim  being  that  the  new  union  that  emerges  at  the  end  of  the  process  must  be  in  a better  position  to  represent 
and  advance  the  interests  of  its  members  and  prospective  members.  There  has  been  much  discussion  recently 
concerning  the  issue  of  so-called  “super  unions”,  with  some  commentators  somewhat  optimistically 
speculating  that  there  may  be  perhaps  five  of  these  coming  into  existence  by  the  year  2000.  The  CPSA  do« 
not  share  this  view  point.  While  it  is  for  other  trade  unions  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  or  not  to  join 
large-scale  amalgamations  and  to  determine  what  the  benefits  might  be  for  them,  we  believe  that  although 
there  are  undoubtedly  certain  advantages  to  be  had  from  the  concentration  of  union  members  into  ^ 
handful  of  unions,  there  are  a number  of  inherent  dangers  and  potential  problems  which  need  to  be  addressed. 

12.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  workers  will  want  to  join  or  remain  members  of  unions  which 
are  so  large  and  seek  to  represent  so  many  different  types  of  occupations.  The  enduring  ^vantage  of  the 
smaller,  specialised  unions  is  that  they  are  able  to  offer  a distinctive  sense  of  identity,  mainly  through  the 
industry  or  jobs  which  the  union  organises  in,  with  which  the  worker  can  associate  and  feel  a genuine  part 
of.  We  feel  that  titis  is  still  a very  important  factor  when  workers  make  decisions  about  joining  or  remaimng 
a member  of  a tr^e  union,  and  one  which  maybe  lost  if  enough  unions  go  down  the  road  of  large-scale 
mergers. 
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13.  Many  workers  may  also  be  suspicious  of  what  they  may  perceive  to  be  amalgamation  for  the  sake 
of  it  Given  the  cynicism  which  still  exists  amongst  the  public  about  trade  unions  in  general,  particularly  trade 
union  leaders,  workers  will  want  to  closely  question  the  motives  behind  any  mergers.  Are  they  taking  place 
because  the  leaders  of  the  unions  genuinely  believe  that  the  new  union  will  be  more  modem,  relevant  and 
more  able  to  provide  an  important  service  to  them?  Or  are  they  just  as  concerned  about  the  size  of  the 
organisations  that  they  run  and  the  political  and  industrial  influence  they  will  have?  These  are  legitimate 
questions  which  are  being  asked  and  which  will  be  increasingly  asked  in  the  future  if  the  current  trend 
continues. 

Issues  for  the  future  of  British  trade  unionism 

Introduction 

14.  After  fourteen  years  of  continuous  Conservative  government,  whereby  successive  administrations 
have  introduced  a plethora  of  anti-trade  union  legislation,  together  with  the  enormous  structural  and 
psychological  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  UK  workforce  over  that  period,  British  trade  unionism 
is  today  clearly  at  a major  crossroads.  L^t  year,  the  TUC  lost  another  459,000  members.  This  fall  in  numbers 
cannot  be  explained  entirely  by  rising  unemployment  since  the  decline,  at  5.9  per  cent,  was  twice  that  of  the 
overall  rate  of  job  losses,  which  stood  at  2.8  per  cent. 


Dialogue  with  Government 

15.  For  virtually  all  the  time  since  1979,  unions,  individually,  and  collectively  through  the  TUC,  have 
not  had  a scintilla  of  influence  over  government  policies.  Few  people  would  argue  against  the  view  that  this 
has  had  a detrimental  impact  on  our  members.  If  the  whole  point  of  trade  unions  is  to  promote  the  interests 
of  their  members,  then  such  a lengthy  period  without  having  any  tangible  influence  over  the  government  of 
die  day  is  cause  done  to  address  the  issue  in  a fundamental  way  and  examine  what  can  and  needs  to  be  done 
about  it. 


16.  The  blame  for  this  loss  of  influence,  in  the  main,  must  lie  squarely  at  the  door  of  the  government, 
which  has  been  so  hostile  to  the  movement  for  so  long.  But  what  is  clear,  is  that  in  the  1990s  in  Britain,  the 
unions  enjoy  less  influence  over  policy  than  many  pressure  groups  hundreds  of  times  smaller  than  us.  If  the 
trade  union  movement  is  to  halt  the  haemorrhaging  of  its  membership,  we  will  need  to  quickly  demonstrate 
to  both  existing  and  potential  members  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  gain  more  of  a say  and  therefore  a greater 
influence  over  policies  which  directly  affect  tiie  lives  and  livelihoods  of  our  members. 

17.  Had  there  been  a desire  on  the  part  of  both  the  government  and  the  trade  unions  to  develop  a more 
constmctive  relationship,  it  is  difficult  to  argue  against  the  view  that  much,  or  at  least  a good  proportion,  of 
the  eight  pieces  of  trade  union  and  employment  legislation  which  have  been  put  onto  the  statute  book  since 
1979,  might  not  be  law  now,  at  least  in  their  present,  mainly  vindictive  form.  In  the  case  of  most  trade  unions 
that  desire  was  there. 


1 8.  Without  evidence  that  a new  strategy  of  constructive  engagement  is  emerging  ftom  the  government, 
unions  will  obviously  remain  suspicious  of  the  intentions  of  those  ministers,  who  over  the  past  twelve 
months,  have  been  quoted  in  the  media  as  wanting  to  see  better  relations  with  us.  In  the  continued  absence 
of  that  evidence  the  only  conclusion  that  unions  could  reach  is  that  the  government  wishes  to  keep  the 
trade  union  movement  out  in  the  cold.  If  however,  these  statements  are  genuine,  then  better  relations  may 
be  possible  in  the  future,  to  the  benefit  of  the  unions,  our  members,  the  government,  and  the  country  as 
a whole. 


19.  One  way  in  which  it  could  do  this  is  to  restore  trade  union  rights  at  the  Government  CommumcaUons 
Headquarters  in  Cheltenham  (GCHQ.)  On  25  January  1984,  the  government  declared  a on  all  trade  umon 
activities,  an  announcement  which  was  also  later  to  trigger  the  sacking  of  those  trade  unionists  who  refused 
to  give  up  their  union  membership.  The  CPSA  believes  that  the  trade  union  siege  mentality  towards  the 
Conservative  Party  must  therefore  end  in  order  that  the  movement  as  a whole  is  ab  e to  properly  evaluate 
whether  better  relations  with  the  government  are  possible  and  what  form  they  should  take. 


Political  affiliation 

20.  The  CPSA  is  not  affiliated  to  any  poUtical  party.  Since  the  last  war,  the  union  h^  had  wo  b^oU 
on  whether  or  not  it  should  affiliate  to  the  Labour  Party.  On  each  occasion,  our  members  voted  aga^t 
affiliation.  CPSA  members  felt  it  was  inappropriate  for  the  union  to  publicly  align  itself  to  a parttcuto  p^ 
when  It  is  the  government  of  the  day  which  is  their  employer,  and  who  they  consequently  regularly  have  to 
negotiate  with  and  make  representations  to  on  behalf  of  all  CPSA  members. 

21.  All  unions  obviously  need  to  make  their  own  decisions  on  whether  or  not  affiliauon  to  a ^htic^ 
party  is  right  for  them  and  their  memberships.  There  is  a feeling  amongst  some  trade  unions,  affiliated  and 
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non-affiliated,  that  in  fiiture  it  may  be  better  if  the  political  link  between  the  movement  and  a single  party 
was  carefully  re-examined  to  determine  which  benefits,  if  any,  actually  accrue  from  such  a close  relationship. 
Indeed,  consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  other  side  of  the  argument,  th^  in  future,  too  close  an 
identification  with  any  of  the  major  political  parties  by  the  trade  union  movement  as  a whole  may  actually 
be  damaging  to  the  interests  of  our  members.  The  often  emotional  and  nostalgic  retelling,  on  an  increasingly 
regular  basis  these  days,  of  the  part  played  by  a small  number  of  trade  unions  in  the  early  days  of  this  century, 
in  helping  to  form  a political  party,  is  also  not  particularly  helpful  in  any  future  debate  about  the  way  forward 
for  the  trade  union  movement  into  the  next. 

22.  Last  year,  Sweden’s  Social  Democrats  severed  formal  links  with  their  country’s  trade  unions,  leaving 
the  Labour  Party  in  Britain  as  the  only  major  political  party  in  Europe  where  the  trade  unions  exwcise  direct 
control.  At  a time  when  barely  five  out  of  every  ten  trade  unionists  in  this  country  vote  for  the  Labour  Party, 
British  trade  unions  must  surely  begin  to  accept  the  reality  of  a verdict  delivered  four  times  by  the  British 
people.  According  to  a recent  survey,  for  instance,  what  is  perceived  to  be  the  blatant  support  of  trade  unions 
in  general  for  one  political  party  is  cited  as  one  of  the  biggest  deterrents  to  people  actually  joining  a trade 
union  in  the  first  place.  And  who  can  blame  them?  How  many  of  us  who  might  vote  Labour  would  want  to 
be  associated  with  an  overtly  Conservative  organisation? 


A new  relationship  with  members 

23.  British  trade  unions  will  clearly  need  in  the  future  to  concentrate  much  more  on  having  cIosm 
individual  contact  with  their  members.  The  CPSA  believes  that  trade  unions  would  be  wise  to  look  closely 
at  the  current  relationship  and  then  to  refocus  it  by  examining  whether  new  activities  need  to  be  performed 
and  further  services  provided.  For  the  first  time  in  perhaps  a generation,  we  need  to  begin  setting  a forward 
looking  agenda.  Instead  of  attacking  new  ideas,  the  movement  needs  to  produce  its  own.  Our  union,  for 
instance,  in  its  submission  to  the  current  review  of  pensions  law  by  the  Goode  Committee,  argued  strongly 
that  the  feasibility  of  trade  unions  being  allowed  to  manage  pension  funds  on  behalf  of  their  members  was 
one  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  We  supported  the  recommendation  of  the  Social  Security  Select 
Committee  that  individuals  should  be  able  to  transfer  assets  out  of  a company  scheme  and  into  another 
recognised  financial  institution  whilst  still  in  their  current  employment.  In  our  view,  new  friendly  societies 
should  be  potentially  be  empowered  to  be  able  to  provide  this  service  to  trade  union  members. 

24.  As  trade  unions  over  the  next  10  years  are  likely  to  become  even  more  service  orientated  if  they  are 
to  survive,  there  is  a strong  argument  that  in  order  to  go  forward,  unions  will  ironically  need  to  look  to  the 
past  in  at  least  one  important  respect.  The  founding  fathers  built  up  the  trade  union  movement  largely  on  the 
back  of  undertaking  friendly  society  functions  and  in  doing  so  they  established  a very  strong  and  direct 
relationship  with  their  members.  Wage  negotiations  were  very  important,  but  there  were  a whole  host  of  other 
roles  in  wMch  the  union  played  a part,  such  as  organising  sick  and  burial  clubs,  collecting  information  on 
job  vacancies,  right  through  to  providing  access  to  the  libraries. 

25.  From  being  the  centre  of  the  workers  world  however,  unions  have  in  recent  years  perhaps  wrongly 
been  perceived  by  both  members  and  non-members  to  be  essentially  concerned  with  wage  negotiations  and 
the  provision  of  services  that  they  may  not  regard  as  essential  to  them.  This,  together  with  the  rise  in  the 
numbers  of  employees  on  individual  contracts — a trend  we  are  told  that  is  set  to  intensify  in  the  future — and 
the  increase  in  the  use  of  performance  related  pay  is  said  to  represent  a major  threat  to  the  unions. 

26.  The  CPSA  believes  that  while  unions  need  to  give  much  more  thought  to  the  types  of  services  that 
they  offer  to  members,  it  is  actually  wrong  to  argue  that  because  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  workforce 
is  likely  to  want  a more  personal  service  from  their  unions,  this  automatically  means  that  unions  will  need 
to  abandon  the  collectivist  approach  on  major  issues.  This  does  not  follow.  Tlie  two  approaches,  individual 
and  collective,  can  be  complementary.  There  is  also  convincing  polling  evidence,  from  just  before  the  last 
general  election,  to  indicate  that  there  still  remains  a large  reservoir  of  support  for  the  unions  in  Britain.  In 
a MORI  poll,  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Press  for  Union  Rights  Campaign,  an  overwhelming  89  per  cent 
of  people — including  a majority  of  Tory  voters — said  they  thought  workers  should  have  a legal  right  to  trade 
imion  representation.  What  the  union  movement  needs  to  be  however,  is  to  match  the  aspirations  of  the 
workforce  today  in  a way  that  is  more  modem  and  relevant,  by  finding  the  most  effective  balance  between 
the  individual  and  collective  approaches. 

27.  Some  trade  unionists  seem  to  forget  at  times  that  belonging  to  a trade  union  is  not  free,  it  costs 
money.  Members  are  purchasing  a service,  and  in  much  the  same  way  that  other  choices  are  made  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  continue  to  pay  for  something  which  you  do  not  feel  offers  value  for  money,  many  of  them 
have  decided  to  spend  their  money  on  other  things.  Demonstrating  the  relevance  of  trade  unions  today  is 
therefore  absolutely  vital. 

28.  At  the  CPSA,  over  the  past  12  months,  it  is  ironic  that  we  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  just  how 
important  a trade  union  is  to  our  members  because  of  the  way  the  Government  has  acted  towards  its 
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employees  over  its  market  testing  programme.  For  the  previous  decade,  workers  involved  in  contracting-out 
situations  believed  that  they  had  few  legal  rights  when  their  jobs  were  transferred  to  the  private  sector.  This 
resulted  in  the  majority  of  private  contactors  being  able  to  bid  for  public  seryice  jobs  on  the  basis  of  lower 
pay,  fewer  pension  rights,  and  very  often  involved  large-scale  redundancies  from  among  the  existing 
workforce. 

29.  When  the  British  trade  unions  began  to  argue  that  market  testing  and  contracting-out  should  be 
covered  by  the  Transfer  of  Undertakings  (I*rotection  of  Employment)  Regulations,  a European  derived  law 
to  safeguard  employment  rights,  the  Government  spent  many  months  attempting  to  argue  that  the  so-called 
TUPE  regulations  were  not  applicable.  Without  the  prolonged  political,  legal  and  media  campaign  of  the 
trade  union  movement,  through  the  co-ordination  of  the  TUC,  there  is  little  doubt  that  ministers  would  have 
continued  to  contract  out  work  in  the  way  that  they  had  done  for  so  many  years  previously.  CPSA  members, 
using  the  protection  of  the  TUPE  regulations  secured  for  them  by  their  union,  now  know  that  they  have  a 
much  better  chance  of  competing  to  ensure  that  their  work  remains  in-house  because  we  have  shown  it  to 
be  illegal  to  arbitrarily  cut  an  employee’s  terms  and  conditions.  Even  when  work  does  go  to  the  private  sector, 
our  members  can  at  least  now  rely  on  having  a whole  series  of  employment  rights  to  take  with  them,  rights 
previously  denied  to  them,  rights  secured  for  them  by  their  union. 

30.  The  most  credible  option  for  trade  unions  in  the  future,  certainly  in  the  current  circumstances  of 
endemic  decline,  is  for  them  to  attempt  to  restore  a more  direct  relationship  with  their  members,  perhaps  by 
reasserting  their  friendly  society  functions  in  a way  that  is  valid  for  the  1990s  and  beyond.  The  key  point 
that  trade  unions  must  address  is  therefore,  how  can  they  become  again  organisations  which  provide  enough 
of  the  types  of  services  which  are  directly  concerned  with  the  interests  and  daily  working  lives  of  employees? 

3 1 . Managing  pensions  schemes  on  behalf  of  members  has  been  cited  as  one  idea  that  is  worth  pursuing, 
since  after  the  value  of  your  home,  the  next  most  valuable  asset  is  very  likely  to  be  your  pension.  The 
Maxwell  affair  has  at  least  ensured  that  many  more  people  are  now  aware  of  how  valuable  and  important 
their  pension  entitlements  are.  If  unions  were  willing  and  able  to  concentrate  much  more  effort  and  resources 
into  providing  members  with  a greater  range  of  better  value  for  money  services,  then  the  relationship  between 
unions  and  members  could  be  restored  in  a manner  many  would  not  think  possible.  If  the  unions  learnt 
anything  from  the  Thatcher  years,  it  should  have  been  to  have  the  vision  to  think  the  unthinkable.  Why  should 
trade  unions,  through  friendly  societies  not — in  the  right  circumstances — even  take  on  some  of  the  services 
of  the  state?  Why  shouldn’t  individuals,  for  instance,  be  able  to  choose  how  their  state  benefits  are  delivered 
to  them,  by  a friendly  society  of  their  choice? 

Conclusion 

32.  Trade  unions  in  Britain  have  been  forced  onto  the  defensive  for  so  long  because  we  had  to  operate  in 
anenvironmentin  which  it  has  proved  difficult  to  develop  new  ideas.  In  no  other  country  inEurope  have  unions 
had  to  face  such  hostility  from  their  government.  Uniquely,  Britain  also  remains  the  one  country  where  die  role 
of  trade  unions  in  national  life  is  still  questioned.  The  government  should  recognise  however,  that  today  *e 
trade  imion  movement  bears  very  little,  if  any,  relation  to  that  at  the  time  of  the  winter  of  discontent.  Major 
change  has  taken  place.  For  some  unions  that  change  has  been  forced  on  them,  but  for  others  it  was  made 
voluntarily  in  response  to  the  views  of  their  members.  The  CPSA  strongly  believes  that  the  British  trade  union 
movement  will  be  able  to  adapt  fiirther  over  the  next  10  years  and  in  ways  which  will  ensure  that  unions  will 
be  able  to  face  and  overcome  the  very  considerable  challenges  that  lie  ahead  for  them  in  the  future. 

October  1993 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mr  John  Edmonds,  General  Secretary,  GMB,  Ms  Mary  Turner,  Vice-President,  GMB,  Mr  Bej.  Jordan, 
President,  Amalgamated  Engineering  and  Electrical  Union  and  Mr  Barry  E^amsbottom,  General 
Secretary,  Civil  and  Public  Services  Association,  were  examined. 


Chairman 

119.  Mary  Turner  and  gentlemen,  we  are  very 
grateful  to  you  for  willingly  coming  to  help  us  with 
our  inquiry.  We  are  looking  at  the  future  role  of  trade 
unions.  This  is  not  ,an  extension  of  the  E>onovan 
Inquiry  whose  echoes  are  not  entirely  joyful  to 
everyone.  It  is  an  attempt  by  us  as  an  t^-party 
Committee  to  assess  where  the  trade  unions  are  going 
and  where  they  are  going  to  end,  and  to  look  at  the 


legislation  and  its  effect.  We  hope  that  you  will  treat 
this  occasion  as  one  where  you  will  speak  your  mind 
and  tell  us  in  the  clearest  of  terms  what  your  views  are. 
We  saw  a video  a little  while  ago  of  a permanent 
Under-Secretary  explaining  to  other  civil  servants 
how  to  filibuster  when  appearing  before  a Select 
Committee  and,  as  a result,  I am  required  by  this 
Committee  to  read  you  out  aformula  which  I hope  you 
will  not  take  personally  but  which  I hope  you  will 
listen  to  and  follow.  Our  time  is  not  limited  so  it  would 
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[Chairman  Contd] 

be  very  helpful  if  you  would  please  keep  your  answers 
succinct  and  not  be  afraid  to  answer  yes  or  no.  One 
must  tell  you  that  if  anybody  did  we  would  probdjly 
be  left  in  a state  of  shock.  If  you  want  to  add  to  your 
replies  you  can  supplement  what  you  have  said  with 
furtber  written  evidence  when  you  see  the  transcript  of 
today’s  oral  evidence.  The  Committee  has  authorised 
me  to  interrupt  you,  if  they  do  not  do  so  themselves, 
if  your  answers  are  lengthy,  but  I do  hope  that  will  not 
be  necessary.  We  are  gratefiil  to  you  for  any  evidence 
which  you  may  have  supplied  in  advance.  We  do  not 
have  opening  statements  before  this  Committee.  I will 
ask  Mr  Ernie  Ross  to  ask  the  first  questions  when  you 
have  been  good  enough  for  the  record  to  introduce 
yourselves.  Would  you  like  to  start  from  the  left,  Mr 
Edmonds? 

(Mr  Edmonds)  1 am  John  Edmonds  and  I am 
General  Secretary  of  the  GMB. 

(Ms  Turner)  I am  Mary  Turner  and  I am  the  GMB 
National  Vice-President 

(Mr  Reamsbottom)  I am  Barry  Reamsbottom, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Civil  and  Public  Services 
Association. 

(Mr  Jordan)  Bill  Jordan,  President  of  the 
Engineering  and  Electrical  Union. 


Mr  Ross 

120.  Can  I just  indicate  that  I am  a sponsored 
member  of  MSF.  How  can  a more  mutually 
supportive  industrial  relations  system  begin  to 
develop  between  management  and  unions  when 
management  feel  that  they  have  had  union  recognition 
forced  on  them? 

(Mr  Edmonds)  I think  you  have  to  look  at  this  from 
both  directions,  both  from  the  management  point  of 
view  and  from  the  employee  point  of  view.  If 
management  do  not  accept  that  their  employees 
should  be  represented,  then  I think  they  are  in  danger 
of  under-valuing  their  employees  and  will  very  likely 
fail  to  get  the  best  from  their  employees  because  very 
few  employees  will  give  the  best  of  their  talent  and 
ingenuity  if  they  do  not  feel  that  they  have  a voice  in 
the  important  decisions  of  the  company.  Management 
in  almost  every  case  that  I am  familiar  with  are  losing 
a large  part  of  the  most  valuable  asset  they  have  which 
is  the  human  talent  of  their  workforce.  If  you  can  look 
at  it  from  the  other  point  of  view,  all  the  indications 
are  that  if  management  are  prepared  to  accept  that 
representative  arrangement  then  the  talent  is  devoted, 
they  get  the  commitment  that  they  need  and  they  get 
a boost.  So  I think  there  is  a bridge  which  the 
management  have  to  cross  and  that  bridge  is  marked 
“The  rights  of  employees”  and  once  they  cross  that 
bridge  then  they  find  that  they  have  a much  more 
committed  and  productive  workforce  because  the 
workforce  then  believe  that  they  have  some  stake  in 
the  company  and  they  are  prepared  to  devote  their 
whole  ingenuity  to  it.  There  is  a great  deal  that 
management  have  to  gain  by  granting  representation 
rights  and  recognition. 

(Mr  Reamsbottom)  I am  just  trying  to  conceive  of  a 
situation  in  which  management  would  have  union 


recognition  forced  upon  them.  I would  have  thought  in 
the  1990s  that  if  any  particular  group  of  British 
managers  who  receive  a request  from  the  bulk  of 

121.  Could  I perhaps  help  you?  The  TUC  were  here 

last  week  and  there  were  two  strands  to  their  evidence. 
One  was  the  right  to  representation,  and  by  that  we 
assumed  that  although  individuals  have  the  right  to  join 
uiuons,  there  is  no  further  right  for  that  recognition  to 
be  taken  into  effect  by  management  if  they  so  decide.  If 
we  were  to  change  the  law  in  this  country  so  that  once 
individuals  have  decided — either  through  ballots  or 
whatever — to  join  the  union  and  they  ballot  on  behalf  of 
one  single  union,  then  the  law  might  say  that 
management  needs  to  lake  account  of  that? 

(Mr  Reamsbottom)  I would  have  thought  that  the 
management  faced  with  such  a desire  from  employees 
would  want  to  recognise  that  desire  and  would  want  to 
be  seen  to  be  accepting  on  the  basis  of  that  being 
requested  of  them  legally.  It  has  to  be  done  that  way.  If 
certain  employers  wanted  to  resist  it  then  I would  hope 
that  we  could  look  at  a legal  remedy  where  employers 
will  recognise  the  freely  expressed  desire  of  the  woricers 
who  work  for  them, 

(Mr  Jordan)  The  question  is  specifically  aimed  at 
how  would  such  a system  develop.  The  history  of  150 
years  of  conflict-based  relationships  and  the  record  of 
the  last  14  years  were  hardly  the  sorts  of  background 
where  such  a system  would  ^velop.  But  how  would  it 
develop  if  they  felt  it  was  being  imposed  upon  them? 
My  view  is  that  it  would  have  to  come  from  rights  being 
given  to  individuals  in  the  first  instance,  apolitical 
rights  being  given  to  individuals  at  woik  to  have 
representation  and  that  would  be  the  British  Parliament 
basing  their  recommendations  on  the  experience  of  best 
practice  around  the  world  where  this  basic  building 
brick  of  the  right  to  representation  at  work  is  found  to 
be  well  entrenched  in  all  our  main  comi>etitors.  Once 
you  have  got  that  as  a basic  building  brick  you  then  put 
to  rights  union  recognition  where  the  employers  have 
indicated  that  on  top  of  their  ability  to  be  represented 
they  wish  to  be  part  of  a union.  That  then,  flows  into  a 
number  of  other  rights.  This  is  Parliament  giving  a lead 
where  it  is  thought  that  good  industrial  relations  were 
essential  to  competitiveness  and  all  the  evidence  is  that 
that  is  the  case  with  those  who  are  beating  us  in  the 
marketplace. 

122.  Could  I ask  Ms  Turner  a specific  question?  In 
the  GMB’s  evidence  you  claim  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  moves  towards  team  working,  greater  flexibiliQ' 
and  direct  communications  should  cause  a breach 
between  management  and  unions.  What  role  can  a 
union  play  in  the  introduction  of  management 
initiatives? 

(Ms  Turner)  1 think  it  is  a very  important  role, 
because  if  you  are  in  employment  you  are  there  to  deal 
with  the  specific  industry  you  are  dealing  with.  I take 
local  government  because  I work  in  local  government 
If  you  work  for  a service,  i.e.  home  help,  management 
will  tell  their  employees  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  and 
we  work  as  a team  in  that  briefing  and  timning.  It  is  very 
important,  and  I have  worked  in  school  meals,  and  I 
have  never  come  into  conflict  with  that.  If  we  disagree 
with  a proposition  then  I think  it  is  right  to  get  round  a 
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table  and  discuss  that  disagreement,  which  we  have 
done  quite  frequently.  But  the  times  are  a-changing  and 
we  need  good  public  services,  and  we  need  good  joint 
decisions  that  will  keep  the  workforce  flexibility 
moving  along,  because  times  do  change.  It  is  a very 
important  role.  Could  I come  back  to  the  point  which  I 
did  not  get  myself  involved  in  but  is  very  important:  I 
think  we  have  to  remember  that  employees  have 
approached  us  on  a vast  number  of  occasions  to  join  our 
unions,  whichever  union  it  may  be,  When  those 
employees  have  joined  a union  we  then  go  and 
approach  management  for  recognition.  That  is  when  we 
find  a lot  of  upheaval  and  mistrust,  because  recognition 
is  not  given.  If  employees  have  expressed  a wish  to 
belong  to  a union  then  I think  management  should 
recognise  and  honour  that  right;  it  makes  good 
industrial  sense. 

Chairman 

123.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  laws  requiring 
management  to  recognise  unions? 

(Ms  Turner)  Yes,  I do.  It  has  not  happened  so  far  and 
the  law  can  help. 

(Mr  Reamsbottom)  In  that  we  are  in  mne  with  the 
majority  of  opinion,  if  polls  are  anything  to  go  by  (and 
one  is  always  careful  about  polls  in  the  context  of  the 
last  Election)  they  are  a good  indicator  of  the  moods  of 
opinion  on  certain  issues.  A recent  poll  before  the 
Election  showed  that  some  80-odd  per  cent,  of  people 
across  the  political  spectrum  believed  that  there  should 
be  a legal  right  to  trade  union  representation. 

(Mr  Jordan)  What  I do  not  thiii.  Chairman,  is  that  it 
should  be  an  absolutely  unqualified  right  where  one 
individual  joins  the  union  and  then  goes  in  and  says,  I 
have  the  right  to  be  recognised”;  I think  that  would 
make  a nonsense  of  our  intent.  I think  there  ought  to  be 
an  unqualified  right  to  have  employee  representation  in 
place,  and  on  the  basis  of  that  you  would  then  be  able 
to  say  that  if  the  union  was  able  to  establish  itself  and 
its  credentials  amongst  that  workforce  then  it  ought  to 
be  able  to  say,  “We  have  the  right  to  be  represented’ ; 
but  not  to  have  that  basic  right  is  (as  we  have  got  in  the 
present  situation)  to  give  management  the  right  to  say, 
“We  have  the  right  not  to  work  together  on  anything 
other  than  on  our  terms”. 

Mr  Greenway 

124.  Could  I ask  Mr  Edmonds  this  question:  I 
understand  that  your  uition  needs  to  recruit  150,(X30 
members  during  the  current  year  to  maintain  your 
current  level  of  membership,  I would  like  to  ask  you 
why  people  leave  unions?  What  do  you  do  to  retain 
your  members,  as  opposed  to  just  recruiting  new  ones? 

(Mr  Edmonds)  Overwhelmingly  the  highest  propor- 
tion of  that  150,(KX)  leave  us  because  they  leave  their 
job  and  they  move  into  another  industry,  another 
company  either  where  there  is  another  union  recognised 
or  there  is  no  union  recognised  at  ail  If  there  is  no  union 
recognised  at  all  we  try  to  retain  them.  We  provide  them 
in  most  cases  with  a leaving  pack  showing  them  the 
continuity  of  benefits  that  they  could  continue  with  if 
they  remain  in  membership.  Those  are  some  of  the 
means  by  which  we  proceed.  Of  course,  we  recruit  in  a 
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lot  of  industries  where  there  is  very  high  turnover,  and 
it  means  if  we  represent  people  in  those  industries  we 
have  to  accept  that  people  do  move  in  and  out  of 
employment.  We  have  membership  in  hotel  and 
catering,  we  have  membership  in  retail,  we  have 
membership  in  the  security  industry,  and  all  of  those  are 
industries  where  protection  and  reptesentation  is 
desperately  needed,  but  it  does  mean  that  labour 
turnover  is  high  and  it  does  mean  that  a lot  of  people 
leave  those  industries  and  leave  the  union  and  we  have 
to  recruit  members. 

125.  Can  that  be  all  of  the  story  though?  What 
percentage  of  your  loss  is  due  to  turnover,  and  what  is 
due  to  people  who  just  walk  away  from  the  union? 

(Mr  Edmonds)  Very,  very  few.  There  have  been 
many  studies  of  this.  It  is  something  over  nine  out  of  ten 
who  leave  the  union  because  they  leave  their 
employment.  The  proportion  of  people  who  leave  the 
union  for  any  other  reason,  and  I am  talking  about  the 
GMB  but  I believe  it  is  common  for  most  unions,  is 
very,  very  small  indeed.  The  changing  membership  and 
the  falling  membership  in  recent  years  has  been  almost 
entirely  because  of  industries,  factories  and  companies 
closing.  We  have  not  been  able  to  establish  recognition 
rights  in  new  industries  because  of  the  defects  in  the  law 
that  my  colleagues  have  just  identified.  We  have 
recruited  members;  there  is  no  difficulty  in  recruiting 
members.  If  you  walk  down  the  back  of  Paric  Lane  with 
aU  the  hotels  there  you  can  recruit  200  members  in  a 
week,  no  problem  at  all;  the  problem  is  when  you  then 
go  and  knock  on  the  door  of  the  chief  executive  of  each 
of  those  hotels  and  say,  “Would  you  like  to  recognise 
the  union?”,  it  is  often  very  difficult 

126.  Would  it  not  be  true  to  say  (and  this  is  a 
question  to  everyone)  that  people  need  pressure  to  join 
a trade  union;  they  do  not  join  unions  (with  all  respect 
to  each  of  you— I do  not  doubt  the  integrity  of  your 
work)  because  they  want  to?  As  a teacher  I joined  a 
union  to  make  sure  that  I had  legal  cover  in  the  event  of 
any  sort  of  challenge.  Is  that  not  the  main  basis? 

(Mr  Edmonds)  It  is  a funny  sort  of  pressure,  is  it  not? 
On  that  basis  people  are  pressurised  to  take  out 
insurance,  pressurised  to  lake  out  pension  schemes. 
People  join  trade  unions  because  there  is  a benefit  to 
them. 

127.  I think  you  will  find,  if  you  ask  the  teaching 
profession,  that  most  people  do  not  want  to  belong  to  a 
union— I can  tell  you  that  is  the  fact— but  they  could  be 
open  to  a challenge  from  a parent  of  some  child  of  a 
legal  kind  in  relation  to  teaching  the  child,  or  whatever 
it  might  be.  and  they  have  to  be  coveted.  You  do  not 
recognise  it?  You  are  not  in  the  real  world,  Mr 
Edmonds. 

(Mr  Edmonds)  You  must  have  your  discussions  with 
the  teaching  unions.  All  I am  saying  is  there  are  very, 
very  few  members  of  the  GMB  who  are  in  a position 
where  they  are  likely  to  be  sued  by  a parent.  They  join 
a union  for  protection.  We  poll  people 

128.  What  does  “protection”  mean?  In  the  end  it 
means  legal  protection. 

(Mr  Edmonds)  Employment  is  one  of  the  most 
important  facilities  that  you  could  have  at  the  moment. 
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Everybody  wants  a secure  job.  Of  course,  in  the  world 
we  live  in,  people  are  not  always  treated  well.  There  is 
a possibility  of  disciplinary  action,  there  is  a possibility 
they  will  be  denied  training,  denied  promotion,  they 
will  not  be  paid  what  their  job  is  worth,  all  those  things, 
and  they  want  representation.  In  most  other  areas  of  life, 
of  course,  they  are  entitled  to  representation. 

129.  In  the  end  it  only  means  legal  protection,  does 
it  not? 

(Mr  Reamsbottom)  Periiaps  I can  join  my  colleague, 
John,  in  this  unreal  world  which  you  seem  to  think  we 
inhabit.  Like  John,  I am  rather  surprised  at  the  way  you 
pose  the  question.  If  it  is  pressure  to  say  that  you  want 
protection  against  the  untrammelled  right  of  the 
employer  to  deal  with  you  as  he  or  she  wishes,  that  is 
not  pressure.  Whether  it  is  a pressure  coming  from  the 
employer  (to  a degree  that  it  is  pressure  at  all)  it  is  still 
a choice  that  a member  makes  in  the  way  that  an 
individual  in  socie^  would  want  to  get  protection 
against  a number  of  things.  I would  not  have  thought 
that  is  pressure,  it  is  a free  choice  that  they  make.  We 
have  never  been  in  the  situation  in  the  Civil  Service 
where  we  have  had  a closed  shop.  There  has  never  been 
that  kind  of  pressure  on  our  members,  if  indeed  that  was 
a pressure  to  join.  Our  membership  is  increasing.  We 
are  not  putting  on  great  pressure;  we  are  recruiting  as 
we  are  entitled  to  recruit;  we  are  selling  the  benefits  of 
the  union  to  them.  Increasingly  our  members,  and  there 
have  been  5,000  or  6,000  extra  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  have  chosen  to  join  us. 

130.  I say  respectfiiEy  to  you  that  my  impression  is 
that-  you  are  ducking  out.  With  a schoolmaster 
refereeing  a game  of  rugger  there  could  be  an  injury  on 
the  field  and  he  could  be  sued  for  x thousand  pounds 
and  he  needs  cover,  just  as  a schoolmistress  does  with 
nedjall.  The  union  gives  that  cover.  You  are  saying  that 
you  have  no  equivalent  in  your  union;  it  is  all  innocent 
and  people  do  not  face  legal  challenge. 

(Ms  Turner)  I can  only  tell  you  my  own  individual 
circumstances.  I have  never  broken  anybody’s  leg  to 
join  my  union;  they  come  to  me  quite  freely  to  join,  I 
can  assure  you.  The  reason  why  they  want  to  join  a 
union  is  that  sometimes  the  person  who  represents  them 
represents  them  properly  and  they  recognise  that,  and 
management  will  speak  with  us  and  discuss.  They  want 
representation.  For  me  personally,  I had  20  members  in 
the  union  in  1979,  andihave  now  gotabranch  of  3,0(K). 

I did  not  ask  those  3,(XX)  to  come  to  me  because  I was 
forcing  them.  Ours  do  not  need  legal  protection  in  the 
sense  you  are  speaking  about  with  teaching  unions. 

(Mr  Reamsbottom)  If  you  are  saying  that  it  is  one  of 
the  reasons  people  join  trade  unions,  to  give  themselves 
in  specific  professional  circumstances,  such  as  you 
describe,  protection,  I am  not  denying  that.  What  I am 
quibbling  about  is  your  description  of  that  as  pressure. 
There  will  be  a variety  of  reasons  why  people  choose  to 
join  a trade  union. 

Mr  Greenway:  I am  not  talking  about  perverse 
people  any  more  than  you  are.  I am  talking  about  good 
teachers  who  are  just  unfortunate  and  who  face  a legal 
challenge  and  who  know  they  may  need  to  be  covered 
against  iL  1 am  suggesting  to  you  that  is  pressure  to  join 
a union  and  for  some  people  that  is  the  only  pressure 
that  makes  them  join. 


Chairman:  There  seems  to  be  some  disagreement 
MrMills 

131.  We  arc  looking  at  the  future  of  trade  unions 
and  I know  my  colleagues  are  very  concerned  about  all 
aspects,  but  sometimes  I think  we  both,  the 
Parliamentarians  and  you,  dwell  on  the  past  Looking  to 
the  future,  how  do  you  see  the  industrial  and  economic 
development  of  Britain  as  far  as  inward  investmeiu 
from,  say,  the  Japanese  and  Taiwanese  and  perh^ 
other  people?  Do  you  see  that  as  good  or  bad?  Do  you 
see  the  union  arrangements  made  already  in  this 
country  with  people  like  Nissan,  Toyota,  Honda  as 
good  or  bad? 

(Mr  Jordan)  Tbe  answer  is  that  generally  inward 
investment  has  been  good.  It  has  brought  much  needed 
investment  into  the  country  at  a time  when  the  country 
has  got  a poor  record  on  investment  in  industry,  but 
more  than  that,  it  has  brought  in  better  practices  and  that 
probably  in  the  longer  run  is  going  to  be  more  help  to 
the  country  than  even  the  initial  investment.  What  we 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  companies  that  you  have 
mentioned  is  that  they  are  almost  the  world’s  best 
exponents  of  the  new  manufacturing  techniques  and  to 
have  them  on  our  soil  with  British  workforces  and 
British  managements  proving  to  the  rest  of  the  British 
industry  that  these  in  fact  are  new  and  more  advanced 
techniques  in  manufacturing  that  matter  so  much  to  our 
country  has  in  fact  been  beneficial.  It  is  no  coincidence 
that  those  same  companies  that  have  this  phenomenal 
performance  improvement  against  many  of  the 
European  competitors  (it  is  not  just  British)  almost  to  a 
company  also  have  very  strong  representational  rights, 
and  in  the  main  they  have  gone  for  union  recognition 
and  very  strong  union  agreements.  It  is  good.  It  is  a 
collection  of  best  practices  included  on  the  trade  union 
front  that  really  are  an  example  that  other  parts  of 
British  industry  are  now  copying. 

(Mr  Edmonds)  If  I can  just  give  two  examples.  They 
open  their  eyes  to  good  management  practice.  I think 
Bill  will  probably  agree  with  that.  Some  of  the 
management  techniques  that  many  of  the  inward 
investors  brought  to  us  we  had  never  seen  before.  When 
Kvacmer  came  in  to  take  over  the  Govan  shipyard  they 
brought  techniques  and  they  brought  a management 
style,  a participative  style  that  was  not  particularly 
common  in  parts  of  the  shipbuilding  industry.  I 
remember  the  great  battle  to  keep  Rowntree’s  British, 
Rowntree’s  in  York,  but  when  Nestld  came  in  they 
invested  hard,  they  brought  in  new  consultative 
structures  and  great  advantages  came.  We  have  seen 
new  management  techniques,  new  management 
practices  but  most  of  all  we  have  a new  management 
style  where  union  representation  is  accepted  as 
axiomatic,  when  partnership  is  accepted  as  a fact  of  life, 
the  only  way  to  manage,  and  that  is  the  thing  that  we 
have  seen  in  this  country  and  it  is  an  enduring  game  for 
the  whole  of  the  manufacturing  industry. 

132.  I will  resist  the  temptation  of  saying,  could 
this  have  happened  in  1979?  I will  resist  that.  I am  not 
asking  you  to  respond  to  that.  Has  there  not  been  a 
natural  evolution  of  trade  union  attitudes  amongst 
people  like  yourselves  towards  that  sort  of  change?  Do 
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you  see  the  application  of  the  concept  of  people  no 
longer  woilang  for  a company,  they  are  ^ associates 
from  Chairman  through  to  whoever,  up  and  down,  with 
total  intention  in  terms  of  partnership?  Do  they  see  the 
trade  union  movement  espousing  that  principle?  Do 
they  see  you  marketing  that  in  terms  of  encouraging 
more  inward  investment?  If  so,  how  would  you  propose 
to  market  the  fact  that  British  trade  unions  would  like 
to  encourage  inward  investment  towards  such 
partnership  proposals? 

[Afr  Edmonds)  For  instance,  I have  been  on  a TUC 
delegation  to  Japan  where  we  met  the  major  employers 
organisations  and  the  major  trade  union  organisations 
as  well.  We  explained  our  attitudes  and  all  of  the  people 
on  that  particular  trip  had  union  members  working  for 
Japanese  companies  and  that  was  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  these  particular  ideas  were  spread.  The 
encouraging  thing  is  that  a large  number  of  the 
companies  that  come  into  this  country  accept  union 
representation  at  all  levels  as  the  basis  of  the  social 
partnership  by  which  they  can  manage  their  company 
effectively.  'Ibat  is  a very,  very  considerable  gain,  we 
think.  That  attitude  of  social  partnership  which  is  so 
prevalent  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  we  find  is  also  a 
basis  of  much  industrial  relations  experience  in  Japan  as 
well. 

{Mr  Jordan)  I think  the  implication  of  your  opening 
remarks  was  could  it  have  happened  in  the  seventies?  I 
think  probably  not.  I think  we  were  too  happy  kicking 
the  stuffing  out  of  each  other  and  gladly  doing  that,  and 
that  was  to  be  regretted.  If  anything  has  encouraged  the 
acceptance  of  the  new  approach  by  unions  and  for  it  to 
be  copied  by  other  management  it  is  the  despair  that 
came  out  of  the  early  eighties  when  so  many  jobs  were 
lost,  so  many  companies  were  closed  and  we  started  to 
look  for  better  ways  of  doing  our  business.  That  has 
been  reinforced  in  the  last  three  years.  It  was  one  of  the 
worst  recessions  in  living  memory.  Again,  more  trade 
unions  and  more  managers  are  saying  that  we  need  to 
look  at  best  practice.  What  has  pleased  us  about  it  is  that 
at  the  core  of  this  best  practice,  at  the  core  of  every 
world-class  company  is  the  recognition  that  without  a 
good  partnership  arrangement  between  the  manage- 
ment and  the  woricers  through  representation  you  are 
seriously  undermining  your  competitive  edge.  It  is  how 
we  develop  that  I am  not  looking  specifically  for  more 
inward  investment.  I am  looking  for  a rapid  spread  of 
some  of  the  lessons  of  the  best  practice,  of  the  inward 
investment. 


Mr  Young 

133.  I am  a sponsored  member  of  the  Transport  and 
General  Workers  Union.  I would  like  to  ask  the  first 
question  to  Ms  Turner,  if  I could.  I notice  that  38%  of 
Ae  GMB  members  are  women,  of  whom  one  in  three 
are  part-time  workers.  Now  obviously  part-time  work 
also  is  associated  wiA  low  pay  and  some  of  Aem  have 
no  contracts  of  employment.  It  is  now  expanding  into 
Ae  clothing  retail  mdustries  and  it  certainly  has  been 
Acre  for  a long  time  in  commercial  supermarkets.  Quite 
obviously  Ae  unions  by  Aemselvcs  cannot  redress  Ae 
balance  of  this.  What  would  you  like  to  read  into  Ae 
record  of  this  Committee  Aat  you  see  as  a union 


requiring  to  be  done  to  give  Aese  people  the  justice  Aat 
they  require  and  some  of  Ae  rights  that  their 
counterparts  in  Ae  European  Common  Market  have? 

(Ms  Turner)  Could  I say  Aat  I speak  from 
experience.  I was,  and  still  am,  regarded  as  a part-time 
dinner  lady  who  represents  part-time  women  workers 
and  part-time  male  workers,  if  Aat  is  the  case.  1 think 
it  is  a sad  indictment  on  this  government  and  this 
country  that  Aese  employees — who  are  98  per  cent 
women — are  treated  in  Ac  manner  that  Aey  are  treated. 
They  have  no  employment  rights,  none  whatsoever,  if 
Aey  work  less  Aan  eight  hours.  For  a vast  number  of 
employees  in  this  country,  especially  m Ae  education 
field  who  look  after  Ae  children  at  lunchtime,  Aey  are 
Ae  only  hours  which  are  available,  1\  hours. 

Chairman 

134.  16  hours  until  Aey  have  been  Acre  for  five 
years? 

(Ms  Turner)  No,  under  eight  hours.  We  have  a vast 
number  of  people  in  Ae  country  who  work  for  less  than 
eight  hours. 

135.  If  Aey  work  for  less  Aan  16  hours  Aey  will 
also  have  practically  no  cover. 

(Ms  Turner)  Correct,  but  I was  dealing  wiA  one 
specific  area  where  Aey  have  no  rights  whatsoever. 
They  may  work  for  that  particular  school  for  20  years 
and  be  made  redundant,  and  Acre  arc  no  redundancy 
rights.  They  may  be  sacked  and  Aey  have  no  right  to  a 
Abunal;  Aey  have  no  rights  to  anything.  I think  Aat  is 
a very,  very  sad  position  to  be  irt  For  this  record  in 
particular,  I would  hope  Aat  Aose  employees  would  be 
given  employment  rights,  Ae  same  as  any  oAer 
full-time  worker.  If  Ae  work  is  not  Aere  then  Aose 
people  cannot  do  Aejob.  They  arc  always  underpaid.  In 
particular,  we  now  have  a far  greater  area  we  are 
concerned  about,  and  Aat  is  competitive  tendering, 
where  Ae  hours  are  deliberately  reduced  so  that  Ae 
AuAority  can  hope  to  win  Ae  contract  if  Ae  will  is 
Aere.  Those  people’s  hours,  conAtions  and  pay  arc 
reduced.  I am  gomg  to  be  very  frank  and  very  honest, 

I regard  it  as  legalised  fraud  Aat  an  employer  can 
reduce  Ae  hours  of  an  employee  below  Ae  level  where 
eiAer  will  pay  National  Insurance  contributions. 

Mr  Young 

136.  Could  I just  break  in  Acre.  I wonder,  would  it 
be  helpful  if  you  let  Ae  Committee,  on  behalf  of  your 
Union,  have  a note  of  Ae  precise  changes  you  would 
like  to  sec  so  it  can  be  written  mto  Ae  record.  Quite 
obviously,  some  of  Aese  may  be  legisl^ve,  but  it 
would  be  helpful,  and  perhaps  save  Ae  time  of  Ae 
Committee,  if  you  could  agree  to  A«. 

(Ms  Turner)  I would  be  delighted. 

Mr  Young:  I am  talking  to  all  Ae  delegations. 

Chairman 

137.  Would  you  please  do  Aat,  it  is  a very  helpful 
suggestion.  What  changes  would  you  like  to  see  in 
particular — what  changes  m Ae  law — in  order  to 
improve  Ae  service  which  you  think  your  union  could 
and  should  be  giving  to  Aeir  members? 
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(Ms  Turner)  Better  protection.  I could  go  on  for  hours 
on  this  particular  subject  and  I know  I cannot,  but  if  I 
was  to  place  three  people  in  front  of  you  here,  one 
full-timer,  one  doing  eight  to  16  hours,  and  one  doing 
under  eight  hours,  we  would  knock  them  down  like 
soldiers,  sailors  or  whatever.  One  gets  all  rights  under 
the  law,  one  gets  some  rights  after  five  years,  and  one 
gets  no  rights,  but  they  are  all  woriang  for  the  same 
employer. 

Mr  Young 

138.  It  would  be  very  helpful  if  you  would  agree  to 
do  this.  I am  sure  women  may  be  the  worst  affected,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  the  only  people  who  are  affected. 

It  is  an  area  which  is  going  to  expand  in  the  future.  Oiie 
other  question  I have;  there  has  been  a great  deal  said 
about  the  trade  unions  being  supporters  of  the  Labour 
Party,  has  the  TUC  reminded  us,  a lot  of  their  members 
do  not  in  fact  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  Labour 
Party.  Given  the  amalgamation  of  unions,  and  given  the 
move  to  international  companies,  looking  at  the  fijture 
of  trade  unions  do  you  see  that  trade  umons  may 
become  rather  a lobbying  body,  more  or  less  as  you  find 
in  the  United  States,  rather  than  tied  to  one  side  or  the 
other? 

(Mr  Edmonds)  The  GMB  is  affiliated  to  the  Labour 
Party,  as  is  well  known.  We  are  affiliated  because  our 
members  wanted  us  to  be  an  affiliated  part  of  the 
Labour  Party,  and  our  members  wanted  us  to  have  a 
political  fund.  In  due  course  that  was  tested  because  of 
the  change  in  the  law.  Our  members  voted  by  well  over 
80  per  cent,  to  maintain  their  political  fund  and,  by  a 
very  large  majority,  to  remain  affiliates  of  the  Labour 
Party.  This  has  been  endorsed  overwhelmingly  by  the 
members,  and  there  is  a good  deal  of  polling  evidence 
which  we  have  behind  those  votes.  That  means  we  have 
that  particular  commitment  but,  of  course,  the  role  of 
the  trade  unions  in  Britain  is  changing,  as  Bill,  Barry, 
Mary  and  I have  said.  Of  course,  when  we  are  dealing 
with  multi-national  companies  we  deal  in  an  apolitical 
way.  The  relationship  between  the  Social  Democratic 
Parties  and  the  trade  unions  across  Europe  is  different, 
we  come  from  different  traditions,  but  we  deal  as 
professional  organisations  representing  union  mem- 
bers, and  that  is  95  per  cent,  of  our  work.  Sometimes  the 
other  5 per  cenL  attracts  a bit  more  publicity,  but  95  per 
cent,  of  our  work  is  straightforward  industrial  and  that 
is  what  our  members  expect  us  to  do  and  that  is  what  we 
do.  I must  say,  I have  never  found  any  multi-national 
company  express  any  concern  at  all  about  the  GMB’s 
affiliation  to  the  Labour  Party.  They  seem  to  take  it  with 
a shrug  of  the  shoulders,  just  as  many  of  them 
contribute  large  sums  of  money  to  the  Conservative 
Party  and  regard  that  as  a fact  of  life. 

[Mr  Jordan)  Our  own  union,  Chairman,  has  this  very 
year  gone  back  to  our  members  and  asked  them  about 
the  political  fund  and  got  a very  resounding  approval.  It 
does  need  to  be  said  that  companies  do  not  have  to  get 
the  written  acceptance  of  every  individual  shareholder 
before  donating  large  sums  to  one  particular  party  in 
this  country  and  we  have  to  do  that.  I will  not  say  we 
are  not  complaining,  we  do  not  particularly  welcome 
the  administration,  but  we  do  and  we  get  the  same 
result.  I think  your  question  was  a wider  one  which 


says,  should  the  way  in  which  we  effectively  lobby — 
and  here  we  are  today  lobbying  for  changes  that  we 
think  are  good  for  our  members,  for  the  industry  etc. 

— and  should  our  lobbying  powers  be  exclusively 
through  the  Labour  Party?  Our  union  has  no  doubt  that 
the  Labour  Party  and  its  policies  are  the  best  vehicle  and 
have  been  ever  since  our  union  was  part  of  the  origin^] 
setting  up.  I cannot  envisage  any  foreseeable  change 
where  we  would  want  to  alter  that  arrangement  because 
the  Labour  Party  pays  particular  attention  to  the 
difficulties  that  people  at  work  face.  So  long  as  that  is 
the  case  our  union  will  be  solidly  behind  the  sort  of 
links  that  we  have  with  the  Labour  Party,  expressed 
through  the  individual  choice  of  our  members.  You 
carmot  be  more  explicit  than  that,  and  I would  only  add, 
if  other  political  parties  were  prepared  to  discipline 
themselves  in  their  source  of  funds  in  the  way  they  ask 
us  to,  I would  regard  that  as  a degree  of  fairness  in 
British  society  which  we  do  not  have  at  the  moment 
(Mr  Reamsbottom)  I speak  as  the  leader  of  a union 
that  is  not  politically  affiliated.  As  you  know,  we  have 
balloted  twice  on  the  issue,  and  twice  since  the  Second 
World  War  our  members  have  said,  no.  We  were,  of 
course,  affiliated  to  the  Labour  Party  throughout  the 
Gener^  Strike  in  1926,  if  I can  just  finish  this  long 
canter  through  history;  we  were  then  legally  barred 
from  doing  so  with  the  1927  Trade  Union  Act  On  two 
occasions  since  the  Second  World  War  our  members 
have  said,  no.  What  we  are  happy  about,  as  a union  that 
has  always  been  affiliated  to  the  TUC,  is  that  as  long  as 
trade  unions  and  their  members  have  a free  choice  in  the 
matter  then  we  are  quite  happy  with  that.  I would  say 
that,  over  many,  many  years,  we  have  lobbied  all 
political  parties  and  will  continue  to  so.  It  is  no  surprise, 

I am  sure,  that  our  lobbying  of  the  Conservative  Party 
has  intensified  over  the  last  few  years,  but  that  is  just 
recognising  the  reality  of  the  real  world  (and  Mr 
Greenway  has  now  gone)  which  I believe  we  inhabit. 

(Ms  Turner)  Mr  Young,  could  I say  that  it  is  very 
important  (and  I speak  about  local  government)  when  I 
go  into  a council  chamber  that  it  does  not  matter  to  me 
who  is  the  political  party  in  power.  I am  there  to  deal 
with  an  employment  issue  and  that  is  very  important. 

MrHeald 

139.  Mr  Edmonds,  the  workplace  survey  which 
was  done  independently  for  Ae  Department  of 
Employment  suggested  Aat  about  30  per  cent  of 
employees  were  in  Ac  private  sector  in  workplaces  wiA 
no  trade  union  involvement  at  all  and  Aat  this  was  not 
the  result  of  employers  being  aggressive  about  trade 
unions.  Equally,  at  Ae  same  time,  Ae  TUC  has  done  a 
report  mto  Docklands  which  suggests  Aat  hardly 
anyone  in  Docklands  has  been  approached  by  trade 
umons  at  all  until  Ae  evidence  was  compiled,  and  I 
think  Ae  TUC  have  suggested  a bit  more  effort  in  that 
direction.  Are  you  worried,  Mr  Edmonds,  Aat  Ae  t^e 
unions  are  not  domg  enough  to  try  and  get  into 
workplaces  that  are  non-unionised  and  actually  asking 
people  if  Aey  want  to  join  trade  umons? 

(Mr  Edmonds)  Yes,  I am  worried,  but  I wsh 
sometimes  we  would  be  freed  from  some  of  Ae  silly 
things  Aat  we  are  obliged  to  do  so  Aat  we  could 
concentrate  on  our  core  activity.  For  Ae  next  three 
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months  eveiy  official  of  the  GMB  will  be  working  hard 
to  get  every  member  who  pays  his  union  contributions 
or  her  union  contribution  by  check-  off  to  sign  a new 
authorisation  form  to  re-authorise  check-off  contribu- 
tions that  they  have  already  authorised  once  in  the  past 

140.  We  have  dealt  with  that.  If  you  just  stick  to  the 
point  for  a moment  We  have  already  had  that  evidence 
last  week. 

(Mr  Edmonds)  I am  sorry  if  I am  saying  something 
that  is  inconvenient.  That  is  three  months  that  could 
have  been  spent  recruiting  members.  We  are  having  to 
do  something  which  is  a total  waste  of  time. 

141.  You  are  trying  to  justify  yourself  to  the 
membership.  Let  us  just  go  on  and  deal  with  the  point 
I was  asking  you  about  which  is  that  it  is  part  of  your 
mission  statement  as  a trade  union  that  you  will  go  out 
and  try  and  recruit  new  members  and  the  question  I am 
directing  my  attention  to  is  what  are  you  actually  doing 
about  that? 

(Mr  Edmonds)  The  attempts  that  we  are  making  are 
obviously  to  consolidate  the  membership  in  places 
where  we  are  recognised  and  to  recruit  members  in 
places  where  so  far  employers  have  not  recognised  this. 

142.  How  do  you  go  about  that? 

(Mr  Edmonds)  By  this  process:  we  have  within  the 
union  a system  of  recruitment  officers  working 
alongside  organisers  whose  job  it  is  to  identify 
recruitment  opportunities.  This  comes  through  a variety 
of  sources,  t^ugh  planning  permission  within  local 
government  where  we  see  new  sites  being  opened  up,  it 
comes  through  simple  anecdotal  evdience,  through 
various  contacts  with  trade  associations  and  so  on,  and 
we  then  mount  recruitment  efforts  on  those  particular 
places  and,  as  I said  in  answer  to  Mr  Greenway  some 
time  ago,  we  have  in  many  many  places  no  difficulty 
whatsoever  in  recruiting  members.  Then  what  happens 
is  we  have  enormous  difficult'  in  persuading 
companies  where  we  have  recruited  members  to  accept 
the  trade  union  for  representational  or  collective 
bargaining  bases. 

143.  I hear  what  you  say  about  that,  but  do  you  feel 
you  are  doing  enough  as  a trade  union  to  get  into  these 
areas  which  are  non-unionised?  Are  you  satisfied  with 
the  efforts? 

(Mr  Edmonds)  Until  we  are  100  per  cent,  unionised 
in  this  country  my  answer  must  be  no,  of  course  we  are 
not  doing  enough,  but  we  could  be  very  greatly  assisted 
by  laws  in  Britain  similar  to  the  laws  Aat  exist 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  I come  back  to  the  point  made  by 
Bill,  Bany  and  Mary,  and  that  is  that  if  we  can  persuade 
recruits  in  a company  to  join  the  union,  then  surely  the 
management  of  that  company  should  accept  as  a matter 
of  course  that  if  their  employees  want  to  be  represented 
by  a trade  union  then  they  should  deal  with  that  trade 
union.  We  do  not  have  any  such  law  in  this  country. 

144.  I think  you  have  made  that  point  very  well 
now,  Mr  Edmonds,  if  you  do  not  mind  my  saying  so. 

(Mr  Jordan)  Thank  you. 

145.  Perhaps  we  can  go  on  to  the  next  point  In 
trying  to  sell  your  union  to  the  people  out  there  who  are 


not  at  the  present  moment  members,  do  you  concentrate 
on  the  services  which  you  provide  as  a trade  union  as  a 
selling  point  and,  if  so,  what  services  are  there  you  are 
selling  to  the  potential  member? 

(Mr  Edmonds)  The  right  to  representation.  That  is 
principally  what  we  sell.  We  say  to  potential  members 
that  we  have  professional  expertise,  we  have  specialist 
knowledge,  we  have  specialists  in  health  and  safety,  in 
pensions,  in  productivity  services,  we  have  training 
specialists  and  so  on.  We  can  represent  you  on  all  tiiese 
tUngs  and  give  you  advice.  If  you  get  into  any  trouble 
in  your  work  we  can  represent  you.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  feel  you  need  advancement,  training, 
promotion,  we  will  represent  you  to  ensure  that  you  get 
the  best  possible  deal  in  those  things.  It  is  the  right  to 
representation.  We  sell  a lot  of  other  things  as  well, 
financial  services,  financial  benefits  and  so  on,  but  the 
core,  if  you  like,  is  the  right  to  representation  just  as  a 
solicitor  would  represent  someone  in  some  other  area  of 
activity. 

146.  Would  you  agree  with  me  that  now  that 
national  collective  bargaining  is  on  the  way  out  it  is 
very  important  that  trade  unions  should  be  trying  to  sell 
a range  of  professional  services  to  individuals  and  that 
in  addition  to  that  they  should  make  a very  conscious 
effort  to  go  out  and  sell  themselves  to  the  public  almost 
as  a ffiendly  society? 

(Mr  Edmonds)  We  have  a friendly  society  element,  of 
course,  to  our  work.  We  provide  financial  benefits.  I can 
give  details  of  those  to  the  Committee  if  the  Committee 
wishes,  but  the  core  job  that  we  have  is  representing 
people  at  work  and  we  find  that  is  the  service  which 
people  in  Britain  most  value  and  people  in  Britain  at  the 
moment  have  most  easily  denied  to  them.  That  is  the 
core  of  our  activity.  Of  course,  the  right  to 
representation  can  either  be  agreed  by  law,  as  Bill 
Jordan  suggested  earlier,  or  voluntarily  by  an  employer. 

I fear  that  a lot  of  employers  are  denying  timt  right  of 
representation  to  people  in  Britain  at  the  moment  and 
that  is  uncivilised  behaviour. 

147.  When  we  went  to  Honda  in  Swindon  I think 
many  of  us  were  impressed  with  the  Works  Council 
Staff  Forum  internal  consultation  bodies  they  have  and 
the  question  that  arose  was  in  a plant  like  this  which  has 
got  good  pay,  good  conditions,  methods  of  communica- 
tion between  employer  and  employee,  what  is  the  role 
of  a trade  union?  If  you  are  not  going  out  actually 
selling  the  sort  of  services  that  we  have  been  discussing, 
Mr  Edmonds,  there  really  is  no  future  role,  is  there? 

(Mr  Edmonds)  The  right  to  representation  in  those 
circumstances  I would  have  thought  was  very  important 
indeed.  When  you  assess  those  types  of  consultative 
arrangements  you  need  to  assess  them  in  this  way,  by 
asking  in  complete  privacy  and  with  complete 
anonymity  of  the  employees  what  do  those  employees 
think  of  those  arrangements  and  I have  to  say  that  where 
that  research  has  been  done  organisations  which  do  not 
have  trade  union  back  up  are  regarded  by  the  employees 
as  being  pretty  well  worthless.  They  are  wonde^l  if 
the  employees  say  yes  to  everything  without 
qualification,  but  if  the  employees  have  any  reservation 
or  any  disagreement  they  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
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express  it  You  quoted  the  workplace  industrial 
relations  survey,  that  was  exactly  what  that  survey 
demonstrated. 

148.  But  if  you  look  at  the  Honda  situation 

(Mr  Jordan)  Could  I add  on  a comment, 

Chairman 

149.  I was  directing  the  question  at  Mr  Edmonds. 
(Mr  Jordan)  — of  my  experience  of  that  company? 

Our  experience  with  the  Japanese  inward  investors  has 
been  that  they  have  a very  strong  representational 
arrangement.  In  Honda  they  have  made  it  very  clear 
they  do  not  want  trade  unions.  Were  the  company  to 
take  a different  attitude  and  say  “We  will  accept  exactly 
what  our  employees  set  in  a secret  ballot”  that  would  be 
different  I agree  with  John  Edmonds,  the  services  are 
great,  they  give  fringe  benefits  and  everyone  loves 
additional  services,  but  the  members  join  to  be 
represented  where  it  matters  most  to  them,  in  their 
day-to-day  work.  Two  things  underlie  part  of  the 
question  made:  the  spread  of  small  companies  and  the 
climate  of  anti-unionism  has  been  a great  deterrent  to 
people  joining  the  unions  in  small  companies.  The 
employer  makes  it  clear,  “We  are  not  having  them  here. 
They  are  not  going  to  cause  trouble.”  I can  give  you  a 
good  example  where  you  have  got  a situation  where  it 
is  a fairly  reasonably  sized  company  and  our  union  can 
get  90  per  cent  of  ie  people  joining  our  union.  I am 
referring  to  a company  cdled  Hyster.  The  company 
said,  “We  don’t  care  that  90  per  cent  of  our  employees 
joined  the  union.  We  are  not  recognising  the  union.” 
That  sort  of  clim^e  is  bad  for  Britain,  it  is  bad  for 
industrial  relzUions  and  it  is  bad  for  competitiveness. 
We  are  not  angels  but,  please,  we  are  trying  to  build  a 
better  relationship  within  our  industry  and  we  think  we 
can  contribute  positively  to  that. 

150.  You  were  mentioning,  Mr  Edmonds,  that  your 
experience  of  Japan  and  other  parts  of  Europe  was  that 
the  political  link  was  manifested  in  different  ways.  It  is 
right,  is  it  not,  that  all  the  various  union  movements  that 
you  are  talking  about  right  across  Europe  and  in  Japan 
do  not  have  the  formal  links  that  you  have  with  the 
Labour  Party?  Do  you  not  feel  that  the  Japanese 
experience  of  giving  up  the  link  with  a Marxist/Leninist 
Party,  and  thereafter  succeeding,  is  a useful  one  in  the 
British  context? 

(Mr  Esmonds)  If  we  had  a link  with  a Marxist/Lenin- 
ist Party  we  would  give  it  up  pretty  quickly  as  well!  I 
would  regard  that  as  a major  disadvantage.  We  do  not 
have  that  sort  of  link.  I think  one  of  the  difficulties  that 
the  Japanese  unions  have  is  that  they  do  not  have  very 
good  links  with  the  Japanese  political  parties,  We  have 
had  extensive  discussions  with 

151.  That  is  not  what  they  told  us. 

(Mr  Edmonds)  It  was  what  the  unions  told  you,  was 
it  not? 

152.  No,  the  unions  told  us  that  when  they  got  rid 
of  the  Marxist/Leninist  link  it  was  a breath  of  fresh  air. 

(Mr  Edmonds)  I am  not  talking  about  the 
Marxist/Leninisi  link,  1 have  dealt  with  that  I am 
talking  about  the  link  with  the  Social  Democratic  and 


Socialist  parties  in  Japan,  where  the  unions  told  us  that 
they  regretted  that  the  links  were  so  poor  because  that 
meant  that  communication  was  so  poor.  In  Germany  we 
have  had  extensive  discussions  with  German  trade 
unions  and  they  do  not  have  formal  links,  no.  in  the  way 
that  we  have  formal  links.  But  on  a number  of  occasions 
you  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
the  arrangements  that  they  have  and  the  arrangements 
that  we  have.  That  is  perhaps  for  another  discussion. 

Mr  Coe 

153.  I do  not  think  I will  get  a dissenting  voice 
from  you,  Mr  Edmonds,  or  you,  Mr  Jordan,  if  I say  that 
the  future  of  our  economic  wellbeing  lies  for  the  greater 
part  in  our  manufacturing  ability,  our  abiliQ»  to 
manufacture  at  the  right  cost  in  the  right  markets.  It 
therefore  gave  me  considerable  pleasure  to  see  Rover 
make  the  comment  that  the  agreement  they  have  signed 
with  both  your  unions  was  the  finest  manufacturing 
agreement  in  Europe.  What  was  so  different  about  it? 
What  does  it  deliver  that  agreements  in  the  past  have 
not  delivered?  What  made  it  such  a breakthrough? 

(Mr  Jordan)  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant 
agreements  in  Britain.  We  are  pleased,  as  I am  certain 
the  GMB  are,  with  the  single  union  deals  they  have 
made  with  some  of  the  inward  investors  and  being 
partners  to  all  the  new  techniques  and  practices.  Here 
with  Rover  we  were  taking  a company  with  perhaps  one 
of  the  worst  industrial  relations  histories  of  any  in 
Britain,  and  some  might  even  say  the  world,  to  see  that 
partnership  of  the  management  and  the  trade  unions 
committed  to  an  agreement  that  brought  in  the  most 
radical  change  that  has  ever  beset  that  company,  or  I 
dare  say  most  other  companies,  really  was  a giant  step 
forward  for  British  industry.  It  was  not  the  Japanese 
doing  what  they  are  good  it;  it  is  the  British  showing 
that  they  too  can  be  as  good  as  the  best  in  the  world.  For 
those  who  might  draw  comparison  with  their  present 
levels  of  achievement  and  those  of  the  other  inward 
investors,  these  I can  assure  you  are  the  first  steps  for 
Rover.  Rover,  with  the  agreement  that  they  have  under 
their  belt — which  we  back  not  just  with  words,  we  go 
into  the  company  and  I personally  have  talked  to  all  of 
our  stewards  about  the  merits  of  their  agreement  and 
about  the  need  to  force  change  to  keep  up  with  the  best 
in  the  world — that  really  is  partnership  as  we  need  to 
see  it  practised. 

154.  Can  you  give  any  examples  of  that  change? 

(Mr  Jordan)  Yes.  in  particular  we  are  starting  to  see 
degrees  of  flexibility,  in  the  range  of  work  that  people 
are  committed  to,  agreed  to  on  a scale  that  we  have 
never  seen  before.  We  are  seeing  again  the  reduction  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  grades  that  are  being  looked  at. 
We  are  seeing  it  at  every  level,  from  management  right 
down  to  the  shop  floor.  This  is  a commitment  to 
constant  change,  constant  flexibility  and  constant 
upgrading  in  skills,  with  management  being  prepared  to 
back  those  changes  with  the  things  that  we  have  said  are 
important,  such  as  training.  The  extraordinary  feature 
for  Rover  versus  many  other  British  companies,  and  the 
common  feature  with  Rover  and  the  inward  investors  is 
their  degree  of  spend  on  training,  is  their  degree  of 
spend  on  the  business  of  working  together.  This  is  the 
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key  to  change  in  Britain’s  performance,  absolutely  the 
key,  and  that  is  what  makes  Rover  unique.  Good  luck 
to  them,  we  will  back  them.  All  of  us  on  this  table  back 
them,  and  we  want  to  see  others  follow  their  lead. 

(Mr  Edmonds)  I was  not  directly  involved  in  the 
Rover  negotiation  but  my  colleagues  who  were  tell  me 
that  the  breakthrough  came  when  the  company  said  that 
it  was  prepared  to  offer  employment  security.  Those 
people  in  Rover  who  wanted  to  stay  working  for  Rover 
would  be  guaranteed  that  right  That  did  not  mean  to 
say  people  would  not  go  on  a voluntary  basis;  but  the 
people  who  wanted  to  stay  could  stay  and  Rover 
management  would  stand  behind  that.  That  was  the 
great  breakthrough,  because  from  that  point  on,  of 
course,  the  changes  were  not  threatening,  the  flexibility 
was  not  threatening,  because  people  who  wanted  to  stay 
could.  I fear  that  one  of  the  great  difticulties  we  have  in 
British  management  is  that,  too  often,  British 
management  see  compulsory  redundancies  as  a 
short-term  way  out  of  a difficulty,  and  that  of  course 
destroys  the  trust  and  the  partnership  on  which  future 
prosperity  is  based. 


155.  You  have  a problem  there,  do  not,  as  a 
movement?  You  are  here  today  and  ostensibly  you 
represent  memberships  in  the  public  or  private  sector, 
but  if  I hazard  a guess  I would  estimate  that  of  the  union 
membership  in  this  country  probably  three-quarters,  Mr 
Reamsbottom,  are  in  your  sector,  the  public  sector,  and 
only  a quarter  are  in  the  private  sector.  How  are  you 
going  to  actually  strengthen  that  base  so  that  you  are 
able,  in  future,  to  make  that  kind  of  contribution,  for 
instance  at  the  Rover  end  of  the  bargain,  and  present 
yourselves  as  unions  that  are  not  absolutely  steeped  in 
public  sector  involvement? 

(Mr  Jordan)  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  drop  in 
membership  in  the  manufacturing  industry  has 
genuinely  been  to  do  with  the  reduction  in  the 
manufacturing  workforce,  it  has  gone  from  seven 
million  down  to  five  million;  the  construction  sector  has 
lost  half  a million  in  the  last  three  years;  these  were 
areas  that  were  traditionally  unionised;  and,  the  growth 
of  small  firms  and  the  reasons  I gave  a little  earlier 
where  unionisation  is  difficult  with  the  climate  we  have 
at  present.  One  of  the  other  virtues  of  the  Rover  deal, 
and  deals  like  them  and  agreements  like  them,  is  that 
they  are  examples  of  best  practice,  they  are  examples  of 
best  trade  unions,  and  they  are  examples  of  best 
management.  Hopefully  they  will  be  copied,  and  are 
going  to  be  shown  through  the  supplier  chain  to  Rover 
suppliers,  Toyota  suppliers  and  Nissan  suppliers  as, 
“Hey,  look  there's  nothing  wrong  with  trade  unionism; 
it’s  a question  of  how  you  decide  to  work  together  and 
what  sorts  of  agreements  you  strike”.  If  you  are 
prepared  to  strike  the  sorts  of  agreements  that  address 
the  problems  that  trade  unions  are  there  to  deal  with 
then  you  can  get  more  back  from  an  organised 
workforce  than  you  ever  would  from  a non-organised 
workforce.  I have  to  say  this  to  you:  there  is  no  way  on 
God’s  earth  that  a company  the  size  of  Rover  could 
have  managed  the  change  that  they  have  if  they  had  not 
been  organised.  They  needed  the  help,  the  pressure  and 
the  goodwill  of  the  representatives  of  the  organised 


workforce,  together  with  the  measures  they  took,  to 
bring  about  the  most  radical  change  we  have  seen  in  this 
country. 

(Mr  Edmonds)  A statistical  point,  first  of  all,  less  than 
a quarter  of  the  members  of  GMB  are  in  the  public 
sector.  Most  of  the  150,000  that  we  have  to  recruit  each 
year  are  in  the  private  sector. 

Mr  Coe:  I was  referring  to  total  union  membership 
in  the  UK. 


Chairman 

156.  Do  we  know  the  statistics  of  the  total  union 
membership,  how  much  is  in  the  private  sector  and  how 
much  is  in  the  public  sector? 

(Mr  Edmonds)  I would  have  said  slightly  over  half  in 
the  public  sector. 

(Mr  Jordan)  The  unionisation  rate  in  the  public 
sector  is  well  over  half,  particularly  in  places  like  the 
health  service,  but  in  private  manufacturing  you  are 
nearer  figures  of  around  40  per  cent  on  average. 

157.  That  is  where  the  great  strength  of  the  unions 
used  to  be,  in  private  manufacturing  industry. 

(Mr  Jordan)  If  I may,  Chairman,  it  used  to  be  where 
the  great  strength  of  our  economy  used  to  lie  and  both 
have  been  dangerously  weakened.  I am  not  seeking  a 
return  to  the  seventies  and  the  ftin  and  games  we  used 
to  have  there.  We  have  learned  lessons.  We  are 
applying  those  lessons.  We  are  prepared  to  work  with 
practices  that  are  going  to  help  Britain.  I just  wish  a few 
other  employers  would  take  the  time  out  to  look  at  those 
lessons. 

(Ms  Turner)  Could  I come  back  to  the  word 
“flexibility”?  It  is  a very  important  word  and  it  is  used 
quite  extensively  within  management  groups,  but 
flexibili^  is  not  a piece  of  elastic  for  one  side  to  use  as 
they  will  and  that  is  the  problem;  it  is  the  skill  that  is 
needed  for  both  management  and  trade  unions  and  our 
members  to  know  that  it  is  a give  and  take  situation. 
That  is  not  the  real  world,  can  I say,  The  real  world  is: 
“If  you  do  not  do  this  we  will  get  rid  of  you”  or  “We 
will  make  you  redundant”  or  ‘Tf  you  don’t  do  this, 
don’t  come  back  tomorrow  morning.”  Employees  are 
intimidated  by  the  word  flexibility  more  and  more  today 
and  that  is  sad  for  industrial  relations.  Some  of  us  have 
also  worked  in  the  private  sector  as  well  as  being  in  the 
public  sector  now  by  reason  of  the  way  life  is.  We  have 
seen  the  greatest  strain  on  industrial  relations  in  the  last 
ten  years  at  least.  It  is  sad  for  us  to  be  sitting  round  this 
table  speaking  about  good  employment  relations  when 
they  should  have  been  tiiere  ill  the  time. 

(Mr  Reamsbottom)  Could  I just  say  something  also  in 
relation  to  this  question  of  the  private/public  sector?  Of 
course,  your  Government,  as  you  well  know,  Mr  Coe, 
is  working  like  fury  to  redress  the  balance  and  make 
sure  that  there  is  a lot  more  in  the  private  sector  dian  we 
have  had  hitherto.  I want  to  give  you  one  example  and 
it  relates  partly  to  the  question  you  have  raised  and 
partly  to  the  question  that  I suspect  Mr  Heald  was 
getting  at.  I think  there  was  an  implication  behind  his 
question  to  my  colleague,  John  Edmonds,  that  we  were 
not  doing  enough  to  recruit  new  members  and  so  on  and 
that  we  were  falling  by  the  wayside.  One  of  the 
executive  agencies  that  has  been  in  existence  is  the 
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technology  arm  of  the  Department  of  Transport 
(DVOIT).  As  part  of  this  Government’s  privatis^on 
policy  that  agency  is  being  offered  up  to  outside 
contractors.  One  of  those  contractors  has  made  it 
absolutely  crystal  clear  that  they  will  not  recogiuse 
trade  unions  no  matter  what  we  do.  We  will  be  bringing 
across  to  that  agency  staff  who  have  met,  according  to 
the  Next  Steps  agencies  report,  five  of  the  targets  that 
were  set  them.  These  targets  were  laid  down  for  all  to 
see  achieving  a rate  of  return  of  six  per  cent  of  total 
assets  employed  and  increasing  the  revenue  for  the 
employed  by  20  per  cent.  AU  that  has  been  done.  In  the 
words  of  Mr  William  Waldegrave  in  the  foreword  to  the 
report,  “in  very  difficult  economic  circumstances  that 
has  been  achieved.”  When  that  public  service  is 
privatised  one  of  the  potential  buyers — I will  not 
mention  the  company — has  said  that  th^  does  not 
matter,  a high  achieving  workforce  and  the  fact  that 
they  wish  to  remain  means  their  conditions  of  service 
will  change  overnight.  They  have  a right  to  trade  uiuon 
membership  currently  and  that  will  go  if  that  company 
wins  that  contract. 

Mr  Coe 

158.  You  obviously  woric  very  closely  with  your 
counterparts  in  Europe.  Are  there  any  structures  or 
models  that  you  enjoy  or  at  least  would  like  to  aspire  to? 

{Mr  Jordan)  I made  reference  earlier  to  the  strongest 
economic  countries  in  the  world.  If  you  look  at  the  ones 
with  the  best  track  record— there  is  no  country  that  is 
recession-proof — you  see  a number  of  basic  in- 
gredients. In  relation  to  our  discussion  here  today,  one 
of  them  is  strong  representation  at  the  place  of  work  in 
varying  forms.  Japan  has  extensive  unionisation, 
particularly  in  its  manufacturing  industry  and  it  has 
legal  rights  to  representation.  Germany  had  one  of  the 
strongest  economic  powers  in  Europe  over  the  last 
20/30  years  and  that  is  demonstrated.  They  have  the 
legal  right  to  representation.  A number  of  countries 
have  this  basic  legal  right.  Some  of  them  like  Germany 
have  then  developed  that,  adding  on  union  recognition 
where  the  trade  unions  and  employers  have  worked 
together  and  the  other  half  of  that,  of  course,  is  where 
the  Government  of  the  day  and  the  employers  of  the  day 
— and  this  applies  in  Japan  and  in  Germany — have 
gone  out  of  their  way  to  talk  about  the  need  for 
partnership. 

MrEastham 

159.  There  is  rather  a healthy  theme  that  seems  to 
be  coming  across  today.  It  was  the  same  last  week  when 
we  met  the  TUC,  more  partnerships  and  less  combative. 
With  the  successful  trade  union  relationships  some  of 
the  better  companies  seem  to  be  doing  better  as  a result 
of  this.  This  was  mentioned  last  week.  Would  you  like 
to  confirm  whether  this  is  the  case  or  have  you  got  a 
different  attimde  towards  it? 

(Mr  Jordan)  I think  it  is  fairly  obvious,  flowing  from 
many  of  the  things  that  we  have  said,  that  if  you  were 
able  to  take  out  individual  companies  whose  record 
within  their  industry  put  them  at  the  top  of  the  league 
in  terms  of  productivity,  quality,  every  criteria  you  wish 
to  mention,  you  wiU  find  companies  in  the 


manufacturing  industry  have  adopted  the  new 
manufacturing  techniques  and  without  exception  have 
strong  representation  arrangements  and  they  have 
almost  wiAom  exception  brought  in  the  trade  unions.  If 
you  then  look  at  the  wider  performance  field  of  Britain 
if  you  take  (and  I am  sure  these  figures  are  already 
recorded  with  you,  but  they  bear  repeating)  the  top 
exporters  for  Britain,  again  almost  without  exception 
they  are  all  highly  unionised  agreements  that  promote 
the  working  together.  In  every  single  instance  we  see 
good  organisation  and  good  agreements  being  part  of 
the  very  best  of  British  industry.  I can  take  you  to  the 
places  where  there  is  poor  recognition  or  non-recog- 
nition and  you  are  down  in  the  areas  of  poor  standards, 
poor  performance  and,  quite  frankly,  I have  seen 
enough  in  my  years  of  experience  to  know  which 
approach  I would  back  and  that  is  why,  without 
sqwlogies,  we  are  promoting  the  idea  of  the  new 
manufacturing  techniques  and  a partnership  approach. 

(Mr  Edmonds)  The  best  are  very  good  indeed,  as  Bill 
has  said.  Those  are  the  ones  that  are  always  quoted.  The 
trouble  is  that  below  that  there  is  a great  list  of 
companies,  some  big  ones  but  mostly  medium  sized, 
who  have  not  developed  the  partnership  skills  that  we 
have  been  talking  2^ut.  There  is  a mountain  of 
evidence  about  that.  Mr  Heald  earlier  on  quoted  the  “ 
Woikplace  Industrial  Relations  Survey”.  What  that 
show^  was  that  collective  bargaining  and  representa- 
tional techniques  and  arrangements  using  trade  unions 
to  represent  working  people  is  alive  and  well  in  a large 
part  of  the  economy,  particularly  in  big  companies,  but 
that  there  was  a large  and  growing  group  of  companies 
with  no  rights  of  representation,  no  aspirations  to 
partnership  at  all.  In  those  companies  there  were  no 
rights  which  could  be  rightly  given  the  name  at  all.  So 
there  was  not  a unionised  sector  and  there  was  another 
system  of  industrial  relations  developing  giving  good 
consultative  rights  to  people  who  were  not  in  trade 
unions.  There  was  another  group  there  but  that  was  a 
group  with  no  rights  and,  as  I say,  the  evidence  from  the 
worl^lace  survey  was  very  strong  on  that  point  So  the 
best  are  very  good.  There  are  just  too  many  with  no 
rights  at  all  where  the  performance  is  pretty  bad  as  well 
as  the  employment  rights  being  pretty  bad. 

160.  I know  that  everything  has  not  been  right 
between  the  TUC,  the  trade  unions  and  the  various 
Ministers  of  Employment  so  I really  want  to  ask  this 
question:  in  view  of  the  recent  statement  by  the  new 
Secretary  of  State  saying  that  his  door  was  open  to  the 
trade  unions,  do  you  consider  it  is  now  important?  Will 
this  lead  to  good  relations  and  how  do  you  see  the  future 
arising  from  this  recent  statement? 

{Mr  Edmonds)  We  are  very  keen,  of  course,  to 
establish  a sensible  dialogue  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Employment.  To  quote  one  area,  we  are  very,  very 
concerned  to  improve  Britain’s  performance  in  respect 
of  training.  His  opportunity  there  for  major  initiatives  is 
consider^le.  We  would'  like  to  be  in  a dialogue  with 
him  about  training  opportunities.  Britain  is  very  weak  at 
the  craft  and  technician  levels.  We  have  a great  deal 
from  the  trade  unions  to  offer  maybe  by  way  of  advice, 
maybe  some  good  ideas,  maybe  spreading  best  practice 
from  those  very  good  companies  ffiat  we  quoted  and  we 
have  had  some  contact.  I do  not  think  there  has  been 
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^ I might  describe  as  a “sea  change”  in  the 
ttl^onship  between  the  Employment  Department  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  trade  unions  but  we  wait 
in  hope.  We  believe  we  have  got  something  to 
contribute.  We  think  it  might  be  sensible  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Employment  to  build  up  very 
good  relationships  with  industrial  managers  and  with 
trade  unions.  It  might  make  his  job  a good  deal  easier, 

ISl.  One  of  the  memoranda  that  we  have  had 
passed  to  us  from  one  of  the  unions  goes  on  to  say  that 
“opinion  polls  tell  us  that  the  public  increasingly 
believe  a union  to  be  a good  thing”.  Why  do  you  think 
this  is  the  case? 

fAfr  Jordan)  I think,  Chairman,  that  that  reflects 
people’s  general  belief  that  the  pendulum  has  swung 
tM  far  the  other  way,  against  the  background  where 
Britain  has  serious  economic  difficulties.  I think  people 
are  looking  for  more  co-operation,  more  dialogue  and 
more  seeking  of  the  answers  to  Britain’s  problems.  You 
have  just  referred  to  Ministers— John  and  I have  just 
been  privileged  to  be  part  of  a TUC  delegation  to  the 
Chancellor  listening  to  our  views.  It  is  perhaps  worth 
putting  on  the  record  that  our  opening  and  centr^ 
argument  was  for  improvement  in  training  and  the  skill 
levels  of  the  British  woiidorce.  That  we  find  significant; 
and  we  find  it  significant  that  Mr  Hunt  and  his 
colleagues  have  made  statements  that  they  do 
encourage  more  dialogue.  What  we  want  to  happen  now 
is  not  the  appearance  of  dialogue  but  the  reality  of 
people  talking  to  each  other  and  the  consensus 
conclusions  that  come  out  of  that  being  acted  upon.  It 
is  no  good  being  a ready  listener  if  you  are  not  prepared 
to  act  on  what  you  see  to  be  good  advice.  What  we  are 
now  waiting  for  is  the  second  degree  of  the 
Government’s  slight  change  in  attitude,  and  that  is  one 
where  they  are  not  recognising  the  problems  the 
country  is  facing,  but  are  prepared  to  start  to  lake 
practical  measures  rather  than  ideological  ones  in 
coming  forward  with  solutions. 

(Mr  Reamsbottom)  I think  that  is  seen  as  a genuine 
desire  to  have  constructive  engagement.  If  it  is  just  a 
case  with  Mr  Hunt  that  he  wants  to  pop  along  and  listen 
politely  to  what  you  have  to  say  and  nothing  will  ever 
happen  and  nothing  we  say  will  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  Government’s  approach  to  policy,  then  that  will 
not  be  acceptable.  I thi^  that  is  what  the  British  public 
now  are  begiiming  to  twig  increasingly.  Trade  unions 
today  are  not  the  trade  unions  they  were  in  1979.  People 
do  believe  now  that  in  a free  society  employers  should 
not  have  untrammelled  power  to  push  through 
everything  they  wish,  but  that  there  should  be  genuine 
democracy  in  the  workplace,  and  those  who  represent 
workers  should  have  a right  at  every  level,  from  the 
workplace  up  to  government,  to  make  their  representa- 
tions in  the  way  that  the  CBI  have  that  right.  That  is 
what  some  of  us  are  concerned  about.  The 
Government’s  public  sector  pay  policy  could  have  been 
lifted  straight  out  of  a policy  paper  from  the  CBI.  The 
CBI  clearly  knocks  at  an  open  door  when  it  goes  to  see 
the  Government.  We  are  just  asking  for  a bit  of  the  same 
when  we  see  Government. 

(Afs  Turner)  I do  believe  that  the  public  have  seen 
what  we  have  said  over  the  last  few  years,  and  from 
1979  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  for  trade 


union  bashing,  let  us  be  quite  honest  about  it.  When  we 
have  put  proposals  and  told  people  d>out  certain  aspects 
of  privatisation  which  are  wrong,  people  have  said  we 
were  not  telling  the  truth  but  then  they  found  that  we 
were.  They  are  now  coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  yes, 
the  trade  unions  were  right  and  they  were  not 
scaremongering,  and  whatever  issue  it  was  locally  has 
actually  happened.  The  pendulum  has  swung  far  too  far. 

We  have  taken  away  people’ s rights , and  I am  delighted 
if  Mr  Hunt  wishes  to  speak  to  us  because  that  is  how  the 
dialogue  should  have  been  over  a number  of  years,  but 
his  actions  really  do  not  match  his  words. 

162.  We  will  put  the  thing  to  the  test  Tlie 
Chairman  has  kindly  said  that  1 can  have  an  extra 
couple  of  minutes  so,  in  view  of  that,  let  me  change  my 
tack  a little.  As  we  have  a woman  representing  the  trade 
unions,  and  in  view  of  what  Ms  Turner  has  said  ^ut 
some  of  the  work  she  does,  I would  like  to  ask  her  about 
competitive  tendering,  and  the  effects  of  competitive 
tendering.  I am  sure  that  must  be  an  area  you  know 
something  about.  I would  like  to  ask  you,  has  this 
presented  benefitsAosses?  What  is  the  good  and  bad 
regarding  this?  I think  it  is  a fair  question  for  you 
specifically. 

(Ms  Turner)  It  is  an  area,  yes,  I do  know  a great  deal 
about.  It  has  not  presented  benefits  to  my  membere.  The 
only  people  who  have  benefitted  from  privatisation  in 
the  area  that  I worit  in  have  been  with  the  company 
tendering  for  the  work.  As  I said  earlier,  the  employees’ 
hours  have  been  reduced  for  part-time  working;  they 
have  lost  their  right  to  belong  to  a pension  fund;  they 
have  lost  their  right  to  get  their  pension  at  60,  especially 
women,  because  they  arc  not  entitled  to  pay  insurance 
contributions.  This  is  a deliberate  act,  and  you  heard  me 
say  earlier  that  I believe  it  is  legalised  fraud,  because 
neither  the  employer  nor  the  employee  contribute  to  the 
National  Insurance  scheme.  They  lose  tiiose  benefits. 
They  have  no  rights  to  trades  union  representation; 
health  and  safety  go  out  of  the  window.  I could  speak 
to  you  for  hours  on  this.  It  is  not  a benefit  for  the 
community.  Good  public  services  are  what  we  all  want. 

163.  I appreciate  aU  the  things  that  have  affected 
you;  is  there  anything  you  could  say  about  the  standards 
as  a result  of  this?  It  is  one  thing  for  unions  to  lose 
things,  but  are  we  as  a community  losing  things?  Has  it 
improved  school  meals? 

(Ms  Turner)  No. 

164.  Have  places  got  cleaner? 

(Ms  Turner)  The  quality  has  declined  in  80  per  cent, 
of  the  privatised  sectors  in  local  government.  The 
quality  and  the  standards  have  certainly  dropped.  You 
will  find  in  the  next  round  of  tendering  that  most  of  the 
schools  that  have  had  to  accept  this  being  imposed  on 
them  will  not  employ  those  companies  back  or  even  ask 
them  to  tender,  as  they  are  entitied  to  do.  Number  one, 
they  have  no  control  over  them;  and,  number  two,  the 
standards  have  certainly  dropped  in  our  schools  in 
relation  to  cleanliness.  School  meal  standards  have 
dropped;  and  in  every  aspect  of  CCT.  In  some  areas  of 
street  cleaning  I will  have  to  accept  standards  have 
improved,  but  that  is  only  in  some. 

(Mr  Reamsbottom)  Can  I just  say  to  you,  because  it 
impinges  on  market  testing  which  is  the  Civil  Service 
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version  of  CCT,  that  like  Mary  our  unions  in  the  Civil 
Service  area  have  low  paid  workers,  cleaners, 
doorkeepers  and  so  oru  In  Newcastle  Central  Office,  for 
example,  a large  DSS  est^Iishment,  when  that  contract 
went  out,  to  keep  that  contract  the  women  there  took  a 
15  per  cent  cut  in  their  wages;  and  when  the  contract 
comes  up  under  the  Government’s  market  testing  policy 
for  a third  year  review  a further  cut  will  be  demanded 
of  them.  We  are  getting  to  a stage  where  these  women 
have  got  nothing  left  to  offer.  We  are  getting  to  the 
stage  where  it  will  be  done  for  ten  bob  an  hour  at  this 
rate;  you  will  always  get  somebody  who  will  do 
sometWng  cheaper.  That  is  something,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  the  public  should  be  concerned  about — that  we  are 
getting  public  services  delivered  on  the  backs  of  people 
having  to  work  for  abominably  low  wages  in  appalling 
conditions.  Our  concern  about  the  qu^ity  is  that  the 
Government  has  not  satisfied  us  in  the  Civil  Service 
area  that  it  has  got  really  any  measure  of  quality  once 
the  service  is  contracted  out.  I find  that  extraordinary. 

Mr  Eastham:  The  Chairman  has  given  me  a 
message  that  I have  over-gone  my  time.  I would  love  to 
have  a session  on  my  own. 

Chairman 

165.  Our  problem  is  time  and  normally  people  have 
five  minutes  each  but  everybody  has  had  at  least  ten  and 
so  that  leaves  me.  I want  to  bring  it  together,  if  I can. 
We  are  trying  to  look  at  the  future  role  of  trade  unions. 

I am  a member  of  the  National  Union  of  Journalists,  I 
am  a member  of  the  Leicestershire  branch  of  the 
National  Union  of  Mineworkers  which  alas  lost  its 
leader  this  week,  Jack  Jones,  and  I was  praised  by 
Arthur  Scargill  at  a conference  so  I am  now  on  both 
sides!  He  called  me  “Granville  Jagger”. 

(Mr  Reamsbottom)  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
perfection! 

166.  I am  deeply  involved  in  this.  There  used  to  be 
a time  when  unions  looked  after  small  groups  of 
individuals  and  cared  for  them  individually.  Do  you 
take  the  view  that  in  future  there  is  no  place  for  the 
small  union,  that  we  are  all  going  to  have  huge  unions 
and  that  the  huge  union  can  provide  the  same  measure 
of  care  for  the  individual  members,  the  small  ones? 

(Mr  Jordan)  History  will  show  that  we  have  tended 
to  reflect  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  society  and 
one  of  the  changes  is  that  we  have  seen  the  rise  of 
multi-national  companies  with  many  diverse  interests.  I 
am  a great  advocate  of  industrial  unionism.  I worked  at 
a company  that  had  a small  union  that  represented  a 
group  of  woricers.  The  fact  was  that  if  the  employer,  as 
happened  on  rare  occasions,  decided  to  get  rid  of  the 
small  union,  it  was  not  able  to  withstand  the  sheer 
financial  pressure. 

167.  Was  it  a member  of  the  TUC? 

(Mr  Jordan)  It  was,  yes. 

168.  S.o  the  TUC  cannot  protect  the  small  unions 
and  the  people  who  belong  to  them,  therefore  you  have 
got  to  have  giant  ones? 

(Mr  Jordan)  The  small  union  was  unable  to  sustain  a 
defence  against  an  individual  employer.  I believe  that 


the  big  union  that  is  responding  to  the  changes  in  the 
industrial  world  needs  to  have  its  own  organisation 
reflecting  the  needs  of  the  original  group.  We  are 
looking  for  flexibility. 

169.  Do  they?  I am  not  attacking  you.  There  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  criticism  of  the  huge  unions. 
This  is  your  chance  to  answer  them. 

(Mr  Jordan)  The  fact  is,  Chairman,  were  we  not  to  be 
able  to  represent  the  spread  of  different  trades  and  the 
need  for  continuing  change  in  flexibility  we  would  be 
accused  of  not  responding  to  change. 

1 70.  How  do  you  see  the  ftinire  role  of  trade  unions 
as  being  massive  answers  to  massive  companies 
because  small  unions  cannot  cope?  We  have  to  make  a 
report  on  this.  We  are  trying  to  get  help  from  you. 

(Mr  Jordan)  I think  new  unions  will  always  come 
into  being  and  history  has  shown  that.  In  British  trade 
unionism  we  have  seen  a reduction  in  the  number  of 
unions  because  of  the  effectiveness  of  unions 
responding  to  the  effectiveness  of  employers.  It  cannot 
be  divorced,  the  one  reflects  the  other.  If  you  have  got 
a company  that  owns  and  employs  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  across  a whole  range  of  different 
products  then  you  have  to  be  able  to  represent  and 
advise  people  who  you  represent  in  that  industry. 

171.  Do  you  share  that  statement? 

(Mr  Edmonds)  I think  there  is  a case  for  the 
maintenance  of  small  unions  if  they  operate  in  one  area 
of  occupation  or  in  one  locality.  If  they  try  to  provide 
a national  service,  and  particularly  if  they  try  to  provide 
a national  service  across  a range  of  specialist  skilk,  then 
they  really  need  to  be  big.  We  have  to  provide  first-class 
pension  services,  first-class  health  and  safety  services, 
productivity  services,  we  have  to  employ  good 
economists,  communications  experts  and  so  on.  You 
have  to  be  of  a certain  size  to  get  those  people  and  those 
departments  in  place.  The  trick  is  to  ensure  that  as  you 
grow  big  you  operate  as  a cluster  of  unions,  rather  tiian 
one  great  monolith. 

172.  Are  you  achieving  that? 

(Mr  Edmonds)  We  hope  so.  We  have  set  up  a series 
of  sections  representing  particular  groups  of  members 
in  various  industries.  We  have  seven  and  after 
Christmas  we  will  have  eight.  Each  of  those  sections, 
food  and  leisure,  clothing  and  textiles  for  instance,  have 
their  own  conference,  their  own  section  committee, 
their  own  newspaper,  so  we  try  to  combine  economies 
of  scale  and  the  resources  of  a large  organisation  with 
some  of  the  identity  of  a small  organisation  operating  in 
one  industry. 

173.  That  is  really  where  the  future  role  of  the  trade 
union  lies? 

(Mr  Edmonds)  At  the  GMB  we  think  that;  that  is  the 
future. 

(Mr  Jordan)  There  could  be  one  further  step  of 
evolution.  Chairman,  because  it  would  be  wrong  not  to 
admit  that  a few  super  unions  tread  on  each  other’s 
toes 

174.  We  would  never  notice! 
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(Mr  Jordan) in  areas  where  they  occupy  the 

same  industry.  There  is  a case  for  the  development  of 
industrial  sectors,  just  as  each  of  our  unions  tried  to  do 
separately,  so  that  we  pool  that  specialist  knowledge  in 
specific  fields.  That,  I think  is  slowly  evolving. 

175.  Do  you  see  the  end  of  the  Bridlington 
agreement  as  causing  great  difficulties  for  you,  in  that 
lespect,  in  your  future  role  of  representation? 

(Mr  Edmonds)  Every  trade  union  structure  in  the 
world,  every  trade  union  centre  has  to  have  a way  of 
settling  jurisdictional  problems  between  unions, 
whatever  the  structure  of  trade  unions  in  a particular 
country.  The  fact  is  that  the  new  Act  has  made  it  very 
difficult  to  operate  those  jurisdictional  problems; 
because  if  you  do  not  have  any  effective  sanction 
against  a union  that  breaks  the  rules  of  the  TUC  (and 
that  is  what  this  Act  has  done)  then  there  is  a little 
encouragement  to  chaos  and  difficulty. 

176.  What  are  you  going  to  do? 

(Mr  Edmonds)  First  of  all,  we  hope  we  will  resist  the 
temptation  to  behave  badly,  but  we  have  now  had  to 
find  some  other  sanctions,  some  other  system  or 
arbitration  within  the  trade  union  movement  to  sort  out 
these  problems.  The  fact  that  we  cannot  exclude 
members  who  have  perhaps  been  recruited  against 
union  rules  is  a substantial  weakness. 

177.  So  that  is  one  of  the  areas  to  which  you  are 
looking,  and  it  would  be  kind  of  you  to  provide  us  with 
a small  note  on  that  because  we  may  wish  to  include 
something  in  our  report  about  that. 

(Mr  Edmonds)  A great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  on 
that,  and  I am  sure  the  TUC  will  submit  a note.* 

178.  Thank  you.  I have  a final  question  for  you:  we 
are  inviting  muons  and  employers  to  come  before  us 
and  the  union  representation  has  been  decided,  initially 
at  least,  by  the  TUC  and  the  major  unions,  it  would  very 
interesting  to  know  who  you  think  we  should  ask  to 
come  before  us  from  the  employers,  both  those  with 
whom  you  get  excellent  co-operation  and  those  you  do 
not  I think  this  is  a very  fair  question,  would  you  care 
to  answer  it?  Would  you  like  to  start,  Mr  Edmonds,  you 
are  always  blunt 

(Afr  Edmonds)  Thank  you.  I have  mentioned  two 
companies  already  that  I think  have  something. 

179.  Rover  and  Honda? 

(Mr  Edmonds)  No,  the  ones  I would  mention  are 
Kvaemer  Govan  who  operate  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry,  an  area  of  great  difficulty,  and  Nestl6. 

180.  Which  side  are  they  on,  the  goodies  or  the 
baddies? 

(MrEdmonds)l  am  starting  with  the  goodies.  1 think 
you  might  also  ask  United  Distillers,  part  of  the 
Guinness  Group,  whom  I described  in  Scotland  as  the 
most  untrustworthy  company  I have  ever  dealt  with,  so 
you  can  put  a black  hat  on  that  lot. 

181.  But  you  smd  they  were  the  goodies? 
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(Mr  Edmonds)  No,  Kvaemer  and  Nestl6.  Then  Road 
Chef,  which  is  a small  company  operating  in  the 
catering  industry  providing  very  good  conditions  of 
service  and  an  employee  share  option  plan  which  I think 
would  probably  meet  the  standards  of  every  member  of 
the  Committee.  Those  are  three  goodies  and  one  baddy. 

(Mr  Jordan)  I can  give  you  three  goodies  and  one 
baddy.  Chairman.  One  is  Rover,  the  other  is  British 
Airways 

182.  Which  side  is  British  Airways  on? 

(Mr  Jordan)  On  the  goodies.  The  ones  that  are 
seeking  to  have  positive  industrial  relationships.  It 
would  be  worth  getting  an  inward  investor,  whether  it 
be  Nissan,  Toyota  or  Sony,  you  can  take  your  pick  of  all 
three.  If  you  were  looking  for  a baddy,  I have 
mentioned  Hyster.  Perhaps  you  should  ask  them  why  if 
90  per  cent  of  their  members  have  joined  a union 
voluntarily  they  have  not  got  the  good  grace  to  accept 
it.  We  arc  here  today  not  to  argue  for  trade  union  power, 
not  to  argue  for  employer  power  but  to  argue  for 
workplace  partnership. 

183.  Mr  Reamsbottom? 

(Mr  Reamsbottom)  Coming  from  the  public  sector  it 
will  not  surprise  you  that  I have  not  got  a great  list  of 
nominees.  We  are  increasingly,  as  a result  of  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  rubbing  up  against  both  the  goodies 
and  the  baddies.  I would  like  to  invite  IBM. 

184.  Which  side  do  you  put  them  on? 

(Mr  Reamsbottom)  I had  better  choose  my  words 
very  carefully  here  bwause  we  are  still  talking  to  them, 
but  I would  put  tiiem  on  the  side  of  the  iU-advised. 

185.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  we  are  trying 
to  get  a balance.  Is  there  anybody  you  would  like  to 
commend,  you  think  we  should  hear? 

(Mr  Reamsbottom)  I would  merely  echo  the 
companies  my  colleague  has  mentioned. 

186.  Ms  Turner? 

(Mr  Turner)  Wandsworth  is  the  baddy  and  Sheffield. 

187.  What  is  this? 

(Ms  Turner)  Local  government. 

188.  Does  that  mean  good  or  bad  when  you  shake 
your  head? 

(Mr  Reamsbottom)  Wandsworth  is  bad. 

189.  Who  is  good? 

(Ms  Turner)  Sheffield  is  mediocre.  That  is  why  I am 
shaking  my  head. 

190.  What  about  a good  one? 

(Ms  Turner)  Sheffield. 

191.  You  will  settle  for  Sheffield  Wednesday  or 
Sheffield  United. 

(Mr  Edmonds)  They  did  some  very  interesting  things 
to  try  to  maintain  employment  protection  in  the 
workforce  and  to  try  and  maintain  employment 
numbers. 
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MrEastham 

1 92.  What  is  the  current  situation  regarding  GCHQ 
because  the  Employment  Select  Committee  did  a study 
on  that'  and  we  were  unanimous  in  the  conclusions  that 
we  arrived  at  Could  you  brief  us"? 

(Mr  Reamsbottom)  I would  certainly  have  advanced 
GCHQ’s  management  as  a group  you  should  call  before 
you,  but  that  might  have  been  seen  as  me  being 
mischievous  because  I suspect  it  was  not  ultimately 
±eir  decision  to  ban  trade  unions  there.  The  current 
position  is  that  we  are  shortly  to  have  a meeting  with  the 
Head  of  the  Civil  Service,  next  week  in  fact,  to  discuss 
a way  forward. 

Chairman 

193.  Who  is  the  Head  of  the  Civil  Service? 

(Mr  Reamsbottom)  Sir  Robin  Butler. 

194.  That  is  very  interesting.  He  is  Secretary  to  the 
Cabinet. 

CAfr  Reamsbottom)  He  is  also  Head  of  the  Civil 
Service. 

195.  Thank  you  for  suggesting  that.  Which  side 
would  he  come  on? 

(Mr  Reamsbottom)  I am  always  willing  to  be  helpful. 
Certainly,  GCHQ  is  still  a very  deep  wound  with  us  and 
I would  hope  among  the  wider  British  public  that  the 
deiual  of  such  a basic  human  right  as  the  right  to  be  a 
member  of  a trade  union  remains  a matter  of  concern. 

196.  Thank  you  very  much. 

(Mr  Reamsbottom)  Anything  you  could  do  to  help  us 
and  get  the  Government  to  change  its  policy  on 
tl^ — 

Chairman:  Like  the  trade  union  movement  we  are 
non-party.  Any  other  questions? 

MrHeald 

197.  One  matter  that  just  occurred  to  me  is  that  the 
CPSA  in  their  report  say  on  the  question  of  mergers  that 
they  felt  there  were  inherent  dangers  and  potential 
problems  which  needed  to  be  addressed.  I was 
wondering  if  Mr  Reamsbottom  wanted  to  comment  on 
that? 

(Mr  Reamsbottom)  I did  not  answer  the  Chairman’s 
question  because  he  was  really  posing  it  in  the  context 
of  small  unions.  Of  course,  we  are  not  a small  union. 
We  are  a medium  sized  union. 

198.  How  many  members? 

(Mr  Reamsbottom)  We  have  129,000  members.  We 
are  the  biggest  of  the  Civil  Service  trade  unions.  As  I 
think  our  evidence  outlines,  our  members  decided  not  to 
merge  with  another  of  the  Civil  Service  trade  unions  on 
practical  grounds,  largely  I think  in  that  it  would  have 
been  merging  with  a union  that  largely  represents  the 
managers  and  we  represent  the  managed.  1 remember 
some  potential  for  conflict  there,  particularly  with 
developments  that  have  been  taking  place  in  Che  Civil 
Service  over  the  last  ten  years,  with  increasing 
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devolution  of  authority,  financial  management  initia- 
tives which  made  managers  more  managers  than  they 
had  ever  been  in  the  Civil  Service  hitherto.  I think  that 
was  beginning  to  show  up  in  terms  of  strains  in 
relationships  at  local  level  and  our  members  set  their 
face  against  that  merger  and  I think  as  long  as  it  Is 
economically  all  right  for  us  to  stay  on  our  own  that  is 
what  we  will  do. 

Mr  Mills 

199.  We  have  all  made  much  of  (and  I do  not 
disagree  with  it)  workplace  participation  and  part- 
nership. What  you  have  just  said  actually  really  strikes 
me  between  the  eyes.  If  you  are  saying  in  the  future,  and 
this  Committee  is  looking  at  the  ^ture  of  trade  unions, 
that  you  do  not  see  a role  for  management  and  trade 
unions  in  working  together,  this  has  been  achieved  in 
the  car  industry  where  they  are  all  associates,  there  are 
no  longer  any  differentiations.  Are  you  saying  that  you 
cannot,  as  a trade  union  movement  of  the  future, 
represent  without  having  different  stratus  of  representa- 
tion, or  have  I misunderstood? 

(Mr  Reamsbottom)  That  is  not  what  I said.  If  you  read 
the  record,  I did  not  make  any  such  assertion.  I am 
saying  in  the  specific  example  that  our  members  were 
a^cd  to  address,  of  merging  with  another  union,  the 
decision  we  took  and  the  feedback  we  got  from  our 
members  was  in  the  context  of  convulsive  change  going 
on  in  terms  of  the  relationship  between  the  managers 
and  the  Civil  Service,  and  that  they  decided  was  not  the 
most  appropriate.  If  you  want  a prediction  from  me, 
then  in  ten  years’  time  I think  our  members  will  vote  for 
such  a merger. 

MrHeald 

200.  In  your  evidence  you  are  very  critical  of 
political  affiliation  and  you  say,  “According  to  a recent 
survey,  for  instance,  what  is  perceived  to  be  the  blatant 
support  of  trade  unions  in  general  for  one  political  party 
is  cited  as  one  of  the  biggest  deterrents  to  people 
actually  joining  a trade  union  in  the  first  place’’.  Do  you 
share  my  vision  of  unions  going  forward  as  apolitical 
and  providing  services  to  their  members  as  being  a far 
better  way  forward? 

(Mr  Reamsbottom)  That  is  what  I thought  I had 
answered  when  I came  in  on  that  particular  area  of 
questioning.  It  was  a decision  that  our  members  made. 
When  we  have  done  the  polling  among  our  own 
membership  some  of  the  arguments  that  civil  servants 
have  produced  as  to  why  they  were  not  keen  to  join  was 
they  tihought  our  union  was  associated  with  the  Labour 
Party.  The  point  1 am  making  is  that  we  are  very 
comfortable  with  the  situation  where  it  is  a free  choice 
for  each  union  and  each  union’s  members  to  make.  Our 
members  have  been  offered  that  choice  on  two 
occasions  and  have  chosen  not  to  take  it.  That  does  not 
mean  to  say  that  we  then  take  a stance  of  being  critical 
of  other  unions  whose  members  have. 

201.  You  say  here,  “British  trade  unions  must 
surely  begin  to  accept  the  reality  of  a verdict  delivered 
four  times  by  the  British  people’’? 

(Mr  Reamsbottom)  That  is  an  argument  which  has 
emanated  from  within  our  membership.  It  is  sn 
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argument  I have  made  at  the  TUC.  That  is  not  to  suggest 
that  we  break  all  links  with  the  unions  who  have 
chosen,  whose  members  have  freely  voted,  to  have 
links  with  the  Labour  Party,  or  that  we  should  sever 
those  links. 


Mr  Young 

202.  Would  it  be  the  point  in  the  particular  position 
of  the  Civil  Service  Union  that  your  members  might 
feel  that  if  they  were  affiliated  to  one  political  party, 
given  that  the  other  political  party  maintain^ 
government  and  because  of  the  specif  relationship  with 
die  Civil  Service,  that  they  would  be  candidates  for 
victimisation? 

(Mr  Reamsbottom)  That  may  be  an  element,  but  I 
think  I said  in  evidence  that  I suspect  the  decision  of  our 
members  in  two  ballots  over  the  last  50  years  has  been 


(Continued 


founded  on  the  belief  that  civil  servants  with  union 
representatives  should  not  be  affiliated  to  one  political 
party  or  the  other. 

203.  That  is  in  the  special  relationship  of  the  Civil 
Service? 

(Mr  Reamsbottom)  Yes. 

Mr  Heald 

204.  I think  you  sum  it  up  when  yc«  say.  “How 
many  of  us  who  might  vote  Labour  would  want  to  be 
associated  with  an  overtly  Conservative  ot^anisation?" 

(Mr  Reamsbottom)  That  is  Miy  I think  the  TUC  and 
other  unions  are  increasingly  seeing  a correct,  proper, 
desirable  way  forward  to  try  and  constructively  engage 
other  political  parties.  We  have  done  that  consistently 
over  a number  of  years  and  we  are  increasingly  doing 
it  in  respect  of  your  own  Party,  Mr  Heald. 

Cbainnan:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  ready 
help.  We  look  forward  to  seeing  you  agaiit 


APPENDIX  1 

Supplementary  Evidence  from  the  Amalgamated  Engineering  and  Electrical  Union 
in  response  to  Written  Questions  from  the  Committee  Clerk 


Single  union  deals 

The  AKF.TJ  was  one  of  the  first  unions  to  sign  single  union  deals  and  remains  a strong  supporter  of  the 
initiative. 

1.  Now  far  is  the  future  of  unions  dependent  on  signing  single  union  deals  and  establishing  single  table 
bargaining,  where  all  the  unions  negotiate  together?  ^y  have  trade  unions  been  suspicious  of  single  union 
deals  in  the  past? 

After  the  Second  World  War,  a TUC  delegation,  including  AEU  President  Jack  Tanner,  visited  West 
Germany  to  offer  advice  on  rebuilding  the  trade  unions  destroyed  by  Hitler.  The  TUC  suggested  one  union 
per  industry  as  the  most  sensible  way  forward. , 

Nearly  50  years  later,  that  advice  is  as  relevant  as  ever.  The  AEEU  is  a supporter  of  industrial  unionism, 
the  beauty  of  which  is  that  it  leads  to  one  union  operating  in  a single  workplace. 

The  enterprise-based  unionism  of  Japan,  highlighted  in  the  AEEU’s  original  written  submission  to  this 
enquiry,  by  its  nature,  also  has  this  advantage.  The  AEEU  believes  it  is  no  coincidence  that  Germany  and 
Japan,  whose  differing  industrial  relations  structures  nevertheless  both  encourage  just  one  union  in  any  one 
company,  are  two  of  the  most  successful  industrial  nations  in  the  world. 

A major  reason  for  this  success  is  the  degree  of  flexibility  that  a single  union  per  company  not  just  allows 
for,  but  encourages.  Multi-unionism,  where  various  unions  represent  workers  whose  tasks  increasingly 
overlap,  is  industrially  illogical  in  the  flexible  firm. 

The  AEEU  believes  that  if  Britain  is  to  emulate  that  success,  we  must  match  the  flexibility  of  Germany 
and  Japan.  Single  union  agreements  greatly  assist  this  process. 

If  a single  union  agreement  is  not  possible,  single  table  bargaining  is  the  next  best  thing.  In  our  original 
written  evidence,  we  highlighted  the  “new  deal”  at  Rover,  yet  this  agreement  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  single  table  bargaining. 

The  flexibility  arrived  at  through  single  union  agreements  and  single  table  bargaining  make  single  status 
conditions,  regarding  working  hours,  benefits,  holidays  and  so  on,  a logical  development.  The  AEEU  has 
found  it  much  easier  to  negotiate  for  single  status  conditions  in  companies  with  these  union  arrangements. 

Inward  investor  companies  frequently  insist  on  single  union  agreeinents  and,  given  Britain  s current 
employment  laws,  can  refuse  recognition  altogether  if  such  an  agreement  is  not  forthcoming.  In  this  negative 
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sense,  it  might  be  argued  that  the  future  of  unions  depends  upon  our  signing  single  union  agi^ments  and 
establishing  single  table  bargaining.  From  the  AEEU’s  point  of  view,  however,  this  would  misintwpret  our 
reasons  for  reaching  such  agreements. 

Eurc»>e 

2.  How  far  will  the  future  of  trade  unions  be  determined  in  Europe  ? 

Since  1979,  trade  unions  in  Britain  have  faced  unprecedented  Government  hostility.  This  attitude  has  not 
been  shared  by  the  governments  of  other  EC  member  states : even  right  of  centre  parties  such  as  the  German 
Christian  Democrats  have  sought  to  work  in  partnership  with  both  employers  and  unions. 

The  European  Commission  has  also  taken  a positive  attitude  towards  social  partnership  and  diis  is  the 
reason  for  much  British  Government  hostility  to  initiatives  from  Brussels. 

Like  all  organisations,  British  trade  unions  must  calculate  where  their  influence  is  greatest.  In  recent  years, 
the  answer  has  been  in  Europe.  This  does  not  mean  we  see  no  future  for  ourselves  on  other  stages.  We  do 
try  to  influence  the  Government  and  welcome  the  recent  announcement  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Employment  that  his  “door  is  open”. 

Europe  is  therefore  an  important  avenue  through  which  we  attempt  to  influence  social  and  employment 
legislation  on  behalf  of  our  membership.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say,  however,  that  we  do  not  see  other  roles 
for  ourselves. 

3.  In  what  ways  does  the  individual  stand  to  benefit  from  trade  union  initiatives  in  Europe  given  that  we 
have  opted  out  of  the  Social  Chapter  of  the  Maastricht  Treaty  ? 

The  AEEU  believes  Britain’ s opt-out  of  the  Social  Protocol  at  Maastricht  was  misguided.  The  Government 
have  argued  that  we  stand  to  attract  more  inward  investment  as  a result  of  the  opt-out.  However,  as  we  said 
in  our  original  submission,  world  class  companies  such  as  Nissan  and  Toyota  require  a highly  skilled 
workforce  and  are  prepared  to  offer  excellent  wages  and  conditions  in  order  to  get  them.  There  is  nothing 
to  frighten  such  companies  in  the  Social  Protocol. 

Despite  the  opt-out,  British  trade  unions  can  still  exert  considerable  influence  in  European  developments. 
The  European  Commission  is  formally  required  to  consult  with  the  Economic  and  Social  Committee,  on 
which  the  TUC  is  represented,  on  issues  affecting  the  worlqjlace. 

The  European  Trade  Union  Confederation  (ETUC)  is  involved  in  the  social  partnership  process  at 
Community  level.  The  Social  Affairs  Commissioner,  Padraig  Flynn,  will  shortly  begin  consulting  with  the 
ETUC  and  the  European  employers’  organisation,  UNICE,  on  tiie  principle  of  a European  Works  Council 
proposal.  The  social  partners  will  negotiate  around  a detailed  text  for  nine  months.  The  Commission  will  only 
put  its  own  directive  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  if  the  two  sides  fail  to  agree. 

In  theory,  multinational  plants  operating  in  Britain  will  not  be  covered  by  a European  Works  Council.  In 
practice,  they  almost  certainly  will  be.  The  original  Commission  proposals  covered  companies  with  more 
than  1,000  employees,  at  least  100  of  whom  work  in  a second  EC  member  state.  On  this  criteria,  more  than 
one  third — 332  out  of  880  firms,  according  to  a new  study  from  Warwick  University* — have  their 
headquarters  in  Britain 

Twenty  four  European  multinationals  have  set  up  their  own  prototype  works  councils.  The  firms  include 
Bayer,  Bull,  Thomson  and  Volkswagen.  Even  companies  hostile  to  the  propostds  will  tty  to  make  them  work, 
and  this  means  talking  to  employees  in  all  plants,  including  British  ones. 

17  November  1993 


APPENDIX! 

Supplementary  Evidence  from  the  General  Secretary,  GMB,  in  response  to  Written  Questions 
from  the  Committee  Clerk 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  8 November  1993  requesting  a written  response  to  questions  about  single 
union  deals  and  Europe. 

Single  union  deals 

1.  How  far  is  the  future  of  unions  dependent  on  signing  single  union  deals  and  establishing  single  table 
bargaining,  where  all  the  unions  negotiate  together?  Why  have  trade  unions  been  suspicious  of  single  union 
deals  in  the  past? 

GMB  policy  is  to  take  no  further  part  in  employer-led  “beauty  contests”.  We  have  taken  part  in  such 
contests  in  die  past  and  have  won  some  important  ones.  But  experience  has  led  us  to  conclude  tihat  the  right 
of  the  workforce  to  choose  their  own  union  should  be  respected  above  all  other  considerations. 


^European  Level  Employee  Information  and  Consultative  Structures  in  Multinational  Enterprises,  Issues  in 
People  Management  No.  7,  Warwick  University,  October  1993. 
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Where  the  employer  chooses  the  union  the  atrangements  often  do  not  work  well  for  the  employees  In 
many  cases  employees  do  not  join  the  chosen  union,  often  out  of  suspicion  because  the  union  is  their 
employer’s  choice  and  not  their  own. 

So  the  GMB  now  insists  on  the  absolute  rights  of  a workforce  to  choose  its  Own  union.  Without  a guarantee 
that  this  will  be  so  GMB  policy  is  to  take  no  part  in  employer-led  beauty  contests. 

Europe 

2.  How  far  will  the  future  of  trade  unions  be  determined  in  Europe  ? 

The  UK’s  economic  perforaiance  is  inextricably  linked  to  the  development  of  the  European  Union.  This 
means  that  jobs  in  the  UK  will  become  increasingly  dependent  upon  EU  developments.  Trade  unions  in  EU 
member  states  are  coming  closer  together,  sometimes  via  European  industry  committees  linked  to  the 
European  TUC,  sometimes  through  partnership  agreements  such  as  that  between  the  GMB  and  I G Chemie 
of  Germany. 

The  employment  conditions  of  UK  workers  are  increasingly  influenced  by  EU  developments,  sometimes 
against  the  wishes  of  the  UK  Government.  This  is  very  visible  in  respect  of  the  Transfer  of  Undertakings 
and  Protection  of  Employment  (TUPE)  Regulations,  derived  from  the  European  Community’s  Acquired 
Rights  Directive,  which  are  of  great  significance  to  public  service  workers  threatened  by  compulsory 
competitive  tendering,  It  is  also  true  for  health  and  safety  rules  in  the  UK  which  the  British  Government  is 
having  to  introduce  to  comply  with  the  EC  “six  pack’’  of  health  and  safety  directives — measures  which  could 
not  be  vetoed  due  to  majority  voting. 

3.  In  what  wc^s  does  the  individual  stand  to  benefit  from  trade  union  initiatives  in  Europe  given  that  we 
have  opted  out  of  the  Social  Chapter  of  the  Maastricht  Treaty? 

Although  the  UK  optout  from  the  social  chapter  of  the  Maastricht  Treaty  is  a handicap  to  British  workers 
individual  employees  still  stand  to  gain  from  trade  union  initiatives.  For  instance  even  if  the  other  1 1 member 
states  adopt  a European  works  council  directive  in  1994  and  the  UK  opts  out  there  are  likely  to  be  some  350 
firms  operating  in  the  UK  which  will  be  obliged  to  set  up  European  works  councils  and  thereby  confer  better 
rights  of  information  and  consultation  onto  their  employees.  The  GMB  and  other  TUC  affiliates  are 
co-operating  already  with  our  counterparts  in  trade  unions  in  the  other  11  member  states  to  press  for 
European  multinational  firms  operating  in  the  UK  to  include  their  British  employees  in  the  new 
arrangements. 

Tlie  UK  trade  unions  intend  to  co-operate  fully  with  our  colleagues  in  the  rest  of  the  EU  in  exerting 
influence  over  the  shape  of  the  next  stage  of  the  Social  Action  Programme,  recognising  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  UK  business  to  remain  aloof  from  developments  throughout  the  rest  of  the  EU.  The  British 
government  may  believe  that  the  tail  can  wag  the  dog,  but  the  GMB  does  not. 

I trust  that  this  reply  will  assist  the  Committee. 

7 December  1993 


APPENDIX  3 

Further  Supplementary  Evidence  from  the  President  of  the  AEEU 

I understand  that  you  spoke  with  a member  of  our  Research  Department  last  week  regarding  any  legislative 
changes  the  AEEU  would  like  to  see  to  assist  our  representation  of  part-time  workers  (see  Qs  133-137). 

As  you  are  aware,  our  written  submission  to  the  ^ove  enquiry  detailed  a central  tenet  of  our  industrial 
policy,  namely  that  the  right  to  employee  representation,  based  on  a works  council  system,  should  be 
embodied  in  law. 

Since,  according  to  Department  of  Employment  figures,  there  are  now  6,920,000  part-time  workers  in 
Britain,  it  is  clear  that  this  legal  provision  should  cover  all  employees  if  widespread  representation  is  t o be 
achieved. 

Furthermore,  it  has  long  been  a principle  of  the  AEEU  that  part-time  workers  should  be  entitled  to  the  same 
employment  protection  as  full  timers.  Following  legislation  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland  in  1991,  Britain  is  now 
the  only  European  Union  country  to  offer  inferior  workplace  provisions  to  part-time  employees.  My  union 
strongly  believes  that  such  a practice  has  no  place  in  a modem  industrial  society. 

II  January  1994 
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APPENDIX  4 

Further  Supplementary  Evidence  from  the  General  Secretary  of  the  CPSA 

When  I appeared  before  the  Committee  on  2 November,  I was  asked  along  with  colleagues  from  the  other 
unions  who  gave  evidence  at  that  session  to  provide  a brief  note  setting  out  the  changes  that  might  be  martf 
to  the  law  in  respect  of  part-time  workers. 

As  the  Committee  will  be  aware,  during  the  decade  of  the  1980s  there  was  a tremendous  growth  in  the 
numbers  of  workers  in  part-time  employment,  to  around  one  in  four  of  the  workforce.  This  development, 
which  has  not  been  followed  by  changes  to  employment  law,  has  consequently  left  many  workers  outside 
the  scope  of  employment  protection  legislation,  which  is  still  based  on  a model  employee-employer 
relationship,  generally  covering  at  least  two  years  and  involving  a minimum  16-hour  week. 

There  are  a number  of  changes  which  we  would  like  to  see  to  the  law  as  it  currently  stands.  Many 
employees,  for  instance,  fail  even  to  qualify  as  “employees”  within  the  meaning  of  the  Employment 
Protection  (Consolidation)  Act  1978.  Even  where  they  meet  the  relevant  criteria,  employees  cannot  claim 
many  employment  rights,  unless  they  have  been  employed  for  at  least  16  hours  a week  for  a period  of  two 
years,  or  for  between  eight  and  16  hours  a week  for  five  years.  The  law  does  not  generally  provide  any 
protection  for  those  who  work  for  less  than  eight  hours  a week  even  if  they  have  worked  exclusively  and 
over  a long  period  for  a single  employer.  We  would  want  to  see  therefore  a strengthening  of  the  law  to  give 
all  part-time  workers  the  same  employment  rights  as  their  full-time  counterparts.  Two  of  the  main  changes 
would  include: 

Redundancy  pay 

Full-time  employees  are  entitled  to  redundancy  pay  calculated  on  their  length  of  service  once  they  have 
completed  two  years’  continuous  service.  For  those  working  between  eight  and  16  hours  the  minimum 
service  period  is  five  years.  Complications  can  also  currently  arise  where  employees  have  changed  fix>m 
full-  to  part-time  work  before  being  made  redundant. 

Unfair  dismissal 

Part-timers  working  between  eight  and  16  hours  will  need  to  have  been  with  a company  five  years  before 
they  can  claim  unfair  dismissal.  The  general  rule  for  ftill-time  staff  is  that  they  can  claim  this  with  at  least 
two  years’  continuous  employment. 

Employees  who  work  less  than  eight  houre  a week  never  qualify  for  this  right. 

I hope  this  note  is  helpful  to  the  Committee.  I attach  a summary  of  the  main  difference  in  the  level  of  rights 
enjoy^  by  full-  and  part-time  workers. 

21  January  1994 


Less  than 
8 hours 


16  hours  or 
more 


Sex/race  discrimination 

Equal  pay 

Ante-natal  time  off 

Dismissal  for  TU  membership 

Action  short  of  dismissal  for  TU  membership 

Consultation  rights  on  redundancy 

Rights  on  employer's  insolvency 

Rights  under  the  Wages  Act 

Itemised  pay  statement 

Time  off— TU  duties 

TU  activities 
Public  duties 
Guarantee  payments 
Notice  of  dismissal 
Medical  suspension  pay 
Dismissal  arising  from  medical  suspension 
Written  particulars 

Unfair  dismissal 
Written  reasons  for  dismissal 
Redundancy  pay 
Time  off  before  redundancy 
Maternity:  right  to  retum/not  to  be  dismissed 
SMP — higher  rate 
— Slower  rale 


automatic 

automatic 

automatic 

automatic 

automatic 

automatic 

automatic 

automatic 

automatic 

automatic 

automatic 

automatic 

automatic 

mitomatic 

automatic 

automatic 

automatic 

automatic 

automatic 

automatic 

automatic 

automatic 

automatic 

automatic 

no  right 

five  years 

automatic 

no  right 

five  years 

automatic 

no  right 

five  years 

automatic 

no  right 

five  years 

somatic 

no  right 

five  years 

one  month 

no  right 

five  years 

one  month 

no  right 

five  years 

one  month 

no  right 

five  years 

one  month 

no  right 

five  years 
13  weeks 

13  weeks 

no  right 

five  years 

two  years 

no  right 

five  years 

two  years 

no  right 

five  years 

two  years 

no  right 

five  years 

two  years 

no  right 

five  years 

two  years 

no  right 

five  years 

two  years 

six  months‘ 

six  mondis 

six  months 

‘Conditional  on  earnings — unlikely  to  qualify. 
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APPENDIX  5 

Further  Supplementary  Evidence  from  the  General  Secretary  of  the  GMB 

I wnte  on  beh^  of  Gener^  Secretary  John  Edmonds  in  response  to  your  kind  reminder  about 
quesuons  134-137  that  John  and  GMB  Vice-President  Mary  Turner  answered  on  2 November  1993. 

Our  key  concern  is  the  lack  of  legal  protection  against  unfair  dismissal  or  redundancy  experienced  by  many 
millions  of  workers  today  by  reason  of  service  and  hours  qualihcation  rules. 


1 . Some  four  million  people  in  full-time  jobs  lack  legal  protection  against  unfair  dismissal  or  redundancy 
by  reason  of  having  less  than  two  years’  service  with  their  present  employer. 

2.  A further  three-quarters  of  a million  people  who  work  part  time  for  more  than  16  hours  a week  also 
have  less  than  two  years’  service  and  lack  employment  rights. 


3.  Another  three-quarters  of  a million  people  work  between  eight  and  16  hours  per  week.  They  lack  legal 
rights  against  unfair  dismissal  and  redundancy  until  they  have  worked  for  their  employer  for  five  years.  There 
are  also  workers  with  fake  “self  employed”  status,  such  as  waiters  who  “rent"  their  tables  from  their 
employers,  who  lack  proper  legal  protection  at  work. 


4.  The  best  part  of  half  a million  part-time  workers  who  work  less  than  eight  hours  per  week  are  not 
covered  at  all,  irrespective  of  their  leng*  of  service.  This  is  the  group  that  Mary  Turner  drew  special  attention 
to  in  response  to  questions  133-135. 


All  these  people,  over  six  million  in  total,  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  employers  when  it  comes  to  dismissal. 
They  have  no  legal  redress  if  unfairly  sacked.  They  can  be  made  redundant  with  no  compensation  whatever. 
About  half  of  them  are  women  workers — women  who  have  no  entitlement  to  maternity  leave  if  they  become 
pregnant.  The  only  restraint  on  their  employer  is  their  trade  union  agreement. 


The  GMB  wants  to  see  all  these  service  and  hours  qualifications  scrapped.  All  workers  should  be  covered 
from  the  first  day  of  employment  inrespective  of  the  number  of  hours  worked. 

24  January  1994 


APPENDIX  6 

Further  Supplementary  Evidence  from  the  General  Secretary  of  the  GMB 

TUC  GUIDE  TO  BRIDLINGTON  CODE 
DISPUTES,  PRINCIPLES  and  PROCEDURES 


Introduction 

This  guide  is  intended  for  use  by  trade  unionists  who  may  be  involved  in  inter-union  relations.  It  explains 
the  changes  that  have  been  made  to  the  TUC  Disputes  Principles  and  Procedures  from  November  30,  when 
the  Trade  Union  Reform  and  Employment  Rights  Act  made  it  unlawful  for  a union  to; 

— Refuse  admission  to  an  applicant  for  membership  who  satisfied  the  union’s  rules. 

— Exclude  an  individual  from  membership  other  than  in  very  restricted  circustances;  and 
— Exclude  members  as  a result  of  a TUC  Disputes  Committee  Award. 

These  changes  threatened  the  principles  which  have  governed  relations  between  unions  for  more  than  50 
years.  The  challenges  to  trade  union  organisation  and  to  the  TUC  as  the  national  centre  of  trade  unionism 
were  formidable.  But  they  had  to  be  tackled  if  unions  were  not  to  be  drawn  increasingly  into  inter-union 
disputes.  If  this  were  to  be  allowed,  it.  would  weaken  the  trade  union  movement,  damage  industrial  relations 
and  so  harm  industry. 

The  new  principles  and  procedures  are  therefore  intended  to  allow  the  TUC  to  maintain  an  effective  role 
in  inter-union  disputes  in  fte  new  legal  context. 

No  association  can  function  without  rules  regarding  the  conduct  of  its  members  towards  each  other.  The 
TUC  is  no  exception. 
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The  new  principles 

With  the  above  factors  in  mind,  the  TUC  General  Council  approved  certain  amendments  to  the  Disputes 
Principles  and  Procedures.  The  following  is  a brief  summary  of  some  of  the  changes: 

Principle  1 

Unions  are  exhorted  to  work  together  where  they  come  into  contact  agreeing: 

— Joint  procedures  for  resolving  disputes. 

— Wider  understandings  affecting  trade  union  structures. 


Principle  2 

Unions  accept  as  a binding  commitment  to  their  continued  affilation  of  the  TUC  that  they  will  not 
knowingly  and  actively  seek  to  take  into  membership  the  present  or  recent  members  of  another  union  by 
making  recruitment  approaches  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  without  the  agreement  of  the  other  union. 

Application  forms  for  union  membership  must  continue  to  include  a question  on  present  or  past 
membership  of  another  union.  When  membership  is  indicated  the  present  or  former  union  will  immediately 
he  informed. 

If  a union  objects  to  the  recruitment  of  its  members  then  the  efforts  to  reach  a settlement  will  include  a 
moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  respondent  union  to  offer  compensation  to  the  complainant  union  for  any 
loss  of  income  suffered  as  a consequence  of  any  knowingly  active  recruitment  of  its  members. 

If  the  matter  cannot  be  resolved  between  the  unions  or  through  TUC  conciliation,  then  it  may  be  referred 
to  a TUC  Disputes  Committee  who  may  adjudicate. 

Principle  3 

The  new  Principle  3 deals  with  questions  of  recognition  and  organising  rights  and  largely  consists  of  the 
main  text  of  the  old  Principle  5 and  the  terms  of  the  previous  Note  (e)  to  Principle  1 (Sole  Negotiating  Rights 
and  Union  Membership  Agreements). 

A new  clause  has  been  added  making  clear  that  if  a union  considers  that  the  weakness  of  another  union 
poses  a materia]  threat  to  its  own  organisation,  then  it  should  bring  the  matter  to  the  TUC  and  not  first  act 
unilaterally. 

Also  added  to  the  new  text  are  the  relevant  terms  of  the  Code  of  Conduct  in  regard  to  recognition. 
Principle  4 

The  new  Principle  4 is  the  combined  terms  of  the  old  Principles  7 and  8 setting  out  in  a clearer  fashion 
that  no  official  or  unofficial  action  should  take  place  in  cases  of  inter-union  dispute,  until  the  TUC  has  had 
time  to  examine  the  issue. 

Tbe  “Regulations  Governing  Procedure  in  Regard  to  Disputes  Between  Unions”  have  been  amended  to 
reflect  the  changes  to  the  Principles. 

The  “Time  Limits”  for  meetings  between  unions  where  a dispute  has  arisen  have  not  been  amended  and 
continue  to  apply. 

The  existing  chapter  “The  Role  of  TUC  Disputes  Committees  in  Disputes  Between  Unions”  has  been 
expanded  to  provide  advice  to  Disputes  Committees  in  the  light  of  the  amendments  to  Principles  2 and  3. 

Conclusion 

The  trade  unionists  who  first  established  the  “Bridlington  Procedures”  recognised  that  instability  of 
membership  would  undermine  both  individual  unions  and  the  Movement.  That  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  then. 
There  is  much  to  be  done  to  rebuild  the  Movement  from  the  attacks  that  it  continues  to  suffer.  Our  efforts 
must  not  be  undermined  by  indiscipline.  It  is  essentia!  that  all  trade  unionists  act  in  accord  with  all  aspects 
of  the  new  Principles  and  Procedures  particularly  in  regard  to  the  recruitment  of  members  of  other  unions. 

It  is  also  essential  that  where  trade  unions  come  into  frequent  contact,  they  should  make  every  effort  to 
develop  joint  working  arrangements  for  avoiding  disputes  arising  and  in  circumstances  where  a difference 
may  occur,  procedures  for  resolving  particular  issues. 

3 November  1993 
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TUESDAY  23  NOVEMBER  1993 


Members  present: 


Mr  Greville  Janner,  in  the  Chair 


Mr  Ken  Eastham 
Mr  Oliver  Heald 
Mr  Ron  Leighton 
Mr  Iain  Mills 


Mr  Andrew  Robathan 
Mr  Ernie  Ross 
Mr  Richard  Spring 
Mr  David  Young 


Memorandum  from  the  Union  of  Shop,  Distributive  and  Allied  Workers  (USDAW) 

Introduction 

1.  USDAW  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  give  evidence  to  the  Employment  Committee  and  has  read  the 
guidance  notes  with  care.  We  were  particularly  concerned  to  read  the  first  section  which  suggested  that  it 
might  be  a priority  for  the  Committee  to  consider  whether  trade  unions  were  still  needed  in  a modam 
industrial  economy.  We  would  be  particularly  concerned  at  any  suggestions  that  the  Committee  should  be 
seeking  to  pursue  a line  so  divorced  fi:om  the  direction  taken  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  There,  social  parmership 
in  industry  is  seen  as  an  essential  ingredient  in  creating  economic  success.  USDAW  will  argue  that  trade 
unions  remain  highly  relevant  and  necessary  to  a mod^n  industrial  economy. 

2.  Far  from  being  an  anachronism,  trade  unions  are  as  relevant  today  as  they  were  when  they  came  into 
existence  in  the  last  century  to  provide  a counterbalance  for  workers  against  the  unfettered  power  of  their 
employers.  Whilst  agreeing  with  the  Committee’s  assumption  that  there  have  been  significant  changes  in  the 
employer/employee  relationship,  it  is  our  case  that  such  changes  have  in  very  large  part  benefited  the 
employer,  at  the  expense  of  the  employee.  Changes  in  employment  legislation  and  the  introduction  of  new 
forms  of  work  organisation  have  caus^  the  emergence  of  a workforce  which  has  very  little,  if  any,  maiket 
power. 

3.  We  do  not  dispute  that  there  are  some  employees  with  skills  and  talents  that  are  sufficient  to  allow 
them  to  reach  satisfactory  arrangements  over  their  terms  and  conditions  and  security  of  employment.  They 
can  be  found  in  the  highly  skilled  occupations  in  technologically  advanced  industries,  in  some  professional 
occupations  and  in  arts,  entertainment  and  sport.  But  they  are  small  in  numbers  by  comparison  with  the 
worldng  population  and  their  experience  is  a minority  one. 

4.  Most  people  have  a different  experience  of  work.  Recent  opinion  polls  show  that  most  people  feel 
increasingly  insecure  about  their  working  life  and  believe  that  unemployment  is  something  that  is  realistic 
for  them  to  fear.  This  fear  flows  directly  from  the  very  high  levels  of  unemployment  over  the  last  14  years 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  those  who  lose  their  jobs  are  out  of  work  for  so  long.  Inevitably  this  has  produced 
a significant  shift  in  the  culture  of  employment. 

5.  Workpeople  at  every  level  feel  a growing  insecurity  not  only  about  their  long-term  employment 
prospects  but  also  about  their  rights  at  work.  Employers  are  increasingly  taking  a “take  it  or  leave  it”  attitude 
to  their  employees.  Workers  feel  deeply  constrained  in  their  ability  to  challenge  tinjust  and  unfair  treatment 
at  work.  These  developments  have  in  no  way  contributed  to  the  partnership  and  co-operation  which  should 
be  the  mark  of  a confident  and  innovative  economy. 

6.  These  developments  have  also  made  trade  unions  more  necessary  than  ever.  Our  organisations  have 
a vital  contribution  to  make  to  ensuring  that  fairness  and  equity  are  done  and  seen  to  be  done  in  the 
worlqjlace.  Trade  unions  in  the  current  climate  are  attempting  to  provide  a balance  on  a wholly  unequal 
playing  field.  The  imbalance  in  industrial  relations  in  favour  of  employers  has  always  been  such  that  we 
cannot  play  our  role  in  isolation.  The  protection  of  people  at  work  also  requires  a legal  frameworic  of 
employment  rights. 

7.  Our  evidence  will  draw  heavily  on  the  experience  of  our  membership  employed  in  the  retml  industry. 
This  illustrates  the  problems  faced  by  workers  in  possession  of  no  market  poww,  and  who  are  pardculaily 
vulner^le  to  the  operation  of  unregulated  employers.  Our  experience  illustrates  that,  without  a fair 
framework  of  law,  unions’  ability  to  protect  the  interests  of  members  is  inevitably  limited. 

The  retail  trade 

8.  The  retail  trade  is  one  of  Britain's  largest  employers,  9.9  per  cent  of  the  British  workforce  are 
employed  in  the  industry. 

9.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  continuously  successful  sectors  of  the  economy.  Unlike  many  sectors  in  the 
UK  economy,  retailing  has  continued  to  expand  in  recent  years  at  a phenomenal  rate.  From  1980-92  the 
average  percentage  rate  of  growth  in  the  industry,  measured  in  value  sales,  was  8 per  cent,  with  rising 
productivity. 

The  cost  of  printing  and  publishing  these  Minutes  of  Evidence  is  estimated  by  HMSO  at  £4,170. 
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10.  Also  crucial  to  an  understanding  of  this  industry  is  its  role,  briefly  referred  to  above,  as  a truly 
national  employer.  Nearly  two-and-a-half  million  people  are  employed  in  retailing,  and  it  is  significant  that 
increasing  numbers  of  these  employees  are  working  for  one  of  a small  number  of  major  multiple  employers. 
The  industry  is  now  dominated  by  multiples  such  as  Storehouse  Group,  Kingfisher,  Argyll,  Sainsbury’s  and 
Tesco.  Small  independent  traders  are  disappearing,  being  replaced  by  employers  who  have  a highly 
developed  sense  of  strategic  and  human  resource  development. 

1 1 . This  is  a very  buoyant  industry  with  rising  sales,  a continuing  high  rate  of  growth  and  record  profits. 
The  economic  success  of  retailing  also  means  it  is  able  to  invest  heavily  in  property  and  facilities.  New  and 
upgraded  sites  can  in  principle  provide  a pleasant,  safe  and  attractive  working  environment,  as  well  as  an 
appealing  shopping  environment  for  customers. 

12.  Retailing  is  in  addition  a truly  narional  employer,  with  thousands  of  outlets  across  the  country  in 
convenient  locations.  Women  and  young  people  who  need  work  within  local  communities  which  is  easily 
accessible  can  turn  to  retailing.  The  majority  of  the  industry’s  workplaces  are  easily  accessible  by  public 
transport  systems. 

13.  The  sector  offers  work  which  in  principle  could  be  organised  in  varied  and  interesting  ways. 
Developing  customer  skills  and  product  knowledge  in  a well  designed  working  environment  can  make  retail 
work  a rewarding  experience.  In  addition,  the  ability  of  the  sector  to  offer  a variety  of  working  practices  is 
becoming  increasingly  important.  People  increasingly  wish  and  need  to  spend  more  time  with  their  families. 
This  is  a sector  which  can  potentially  offer  workers  a variety  of  part-time  working  arrangements,  thereby 
enabling  them  to  combine  work  and  community  responsibilities. 

14.  The  majority  of  USDAW’s  retailing  members,  however,  would  not  recognise  this  description  of  the 
industry  in  which  they  work.  While  it  is  certainly  true  that  many  USDAW  members  find  their  work  rewarding 
and  fulfilling,  many  feel,  and  are,  undervalued  and  poorly  trained  and  paid.  The  next  sections  spell  out  this 
experience  in  more  detail. 

Low  PAY 

15.  Despite  the  profitability'of  the  sector  as  a whole,  shopworkers  are  very  low  paid  indeed. 

16.  Before  going  on  to  provide  details  of  the  earnings  of  shopworkers,  it  is  important  to  state  that  the 
retailing  workforce  is  not  comprised  of  people  who  are  working  for  pin  money,  as  is  commonly  held.  The 
vast  majority  of  employees  in  retailing  are  primary  wage  earners,  reliant  on  their  wages  as  their  families’  only 
or  main  source  of  income. 

17.  The  1993  New  Earnings  Survey  shows  shopwork  to  be  one  of  the  lowest  paying  of  all  occupations. 
Men  in  retailing  earn,  on  average,  just  over  three-quarters  (77.5  per  cent)  of  the  earnings  of  men  employed 
in  all  other  industries. 

18.  Within  an  already  low  paying  industry,  the  effect  of  job  segregation  and  unequal  pay  is  to  reduce 
women’s  wages  even  further.  Women  in  retailing  are  paid  only  67  per  cent  of  the  wages  of  their  male 
colleagues.  Compared  to  women  employees  in  general,  women  shopworkers  earn  80.7  per  cent  of  their 
wages.  A recent  international  trade  union  survey  found  that  for  the  UK  the  gross  monthly  salary  of  women 
in  retailing  was  27  per  cent  less  than  that  of  men  in  the  industry.  Gross  income  differentials  between  men 
and  women  in  the  industry  were  greater  in  Britain  than  in  any  other  Western  European  country. 

19.  The  Committee  will  no  doubt  wish  to  take  into  consideration  the  impact  of  Wages  Council  abolition 
upon  the  wages  of  workers  previously  covered  by  a statutory  minimum  rate. 

20.  Wages  Councils  protection  was  particularly  important  for  workers  in  retailing.  In  1992,  when  the 
hourly  rate  agreed  by  the  Retail  Food  and  Allied  Trades  Wages  Council  rate  was  £3.08,  the  New  Earnings 
Survey  showed  that  one-quarter  of  part-time  women  shopworkers  (i.e.,  working  less  than  30  hours  a week) 
were  earning  less  than  £3.10  an  hour.  Moreover  this  figure  is  almost  certainly  an  underestimate  as  the  New 
Earnings  Survey’s  report  itself  suggests  that  as  many  as  25  per  cent  of  low  paid  part-time  women  workers 
may  be  excluded  from  this  survey.  The  vast  majority  of  these  extremely  low  paid  workers  are  working  in 
un-unionised  workplaces  and  relied  for  at  least  some  protection  from  the  now  abolished  Wages  Councils. 
Now  only  trade  unions  stand  between  them  and  a downward  wages  spiral. 

Hours  of  work 

21.  The  Committee  will  be  aware  of  the  current  drive  in  many  sectors  of  the  economy  towards  new  forms 
of  work  organisation. 

22.  The  decline  of  so-called  traditional  full-time  work  and  its  replacement  with  a variety  of  forms  of 
flexible  working  has  been  occurring  at  a rapid  rate  within  retailing.  The  1991  FIET  report  referred  to  above 
concluded  that  part-time  work  was  more  current  in  retailing  than  in  any  other  sector  of  the  economies  of 
Western  Europe. 
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23.  The  tables  below  illustrate  the  extent  to  which 
industry. 


part-time  working  is  being  extended  across  the 


Table  1 

Part-Time  Working  in  Petailing 


Male 

Pan-Time 


Female 

Part-Time 


Total 

Part-Time 


1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 


153.100 
169,000 
177,700 

171.100 

178.100 


781,600 

838.300 
843,700 

831.300 
822,200 


934,700 

1.007.400 

1.021.400 

1.002.400 
1,000,300 


Total  Per  Cent 

Workforce  Part-rune 


2,132,400 

2,234,300 

2,237,000 

2,143,500 

2.104,900 


43.8 

45.1 

45.7 

46.8 
47.5 


Source:  Employment  Gazene  Historical  Supplement  No.  3,  June  1992  and  Employment  Gazette,  November  1992. 

24.  The  growth  of  part-time  working  in  the  industry  has  particularly  affected  women,  as  the  tables  below 
illustrate. 


Table  2 

Part-Time  Hours  for  Women  Sales  Assistants 


Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Women  Working 

Women  Working 

Year 

Less  than  8 hours 

Less  than  16  hours 

1981 

6S 

31.7 

1990 

9,8 

48.3 

1991 

9.9 

47.0 

1992 

10.6 

49.2 

Table  3 

Part-Time  Hours  for  Women  and  Check-Out  Operators 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Women  Working 

Woraea  Working 

Year 

Less  than  6 Hours 

Less  chan  16  Hours 

1981 

5.0 

40.3 

1990 

7.9 

51.1 

1991 

lO.I 

53.1 

1992 

10.7 

53.3 

Source:  New  Earnings  Survey.  Table  F183,  1981,  1990,  1991  and  1992. 


25.  These  developments  are  often  described  as  a way  of  providing  a wide  variety  of  working  hours  which 
allow  the  flexibility  that  many  people  would  like  to  combine  employment,  family  responsibilities  and  leisure 
pursuits. 

26.  The  reality,  however,  is  very  different,  Full-time  working  is  being  replaced  by  flexible  hours  working 
at  the  behest  of  the  industry’s  employers.  As  such,  the  current  drive  towards  flexibility  is  geared  towards, 
and  driven  by,  their  demands.  A recently  published  survey  of  long-term  employment  strategies  from  the 
Institute  of  Management  and  Manpower  concludes  that  the  increasing  use  of  temporary  and  casual  workers 
and  other  methods  of  flexible  worldng  would  permanently  change  Britain’ s employment  patterns.  The  report 
goes  on  to  conclude  that  these  changes  will  “not  be  the  result  of  an  altruistic  desire  to  improve  employees’ 
lives.  The  main  reason  for  these  changes  is  the  need  for  increased  productivity,  flexibility  and  cost  control”. 

27.  The  following  are  examples  of  the  ways  in  which  employees  in  retailing  are  losing  control  over  the 
hours  they  work,  as  employers  introduce  new  forms  of  work  organisation  over  their  heads. 

— Cuts  in  normal  weekly  hours  and  hence  pay  are  used  by  employers  to  reduce  labour  costs.  At  the 
moment,  Gateway  Foodmarkets  Ltd — a major  High  Street  employer  with  a workforce  of  over 
25,000— -are  embarked  upon  an  hours  cutting  exercise.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  full-time  staff 
working  39  hours  a week  are  having  their  hours  reduced  to  16.  Having  had  their  hours  reduced, 
some  staff  have  been  asked  to  work  two  separate  shifts  in  one  day,  thereby  enabling  the  Company 
to  legally  deny  them  a paid  tea  break. 

The  Burton  Group  recently  reduced  the  hours  of  the  majority  of  its  full-time  staff  from  39  to  15. 
This  meant,  of  course,  a significant  reduction  in  pay. 

In  both  the  above  instances,  redundancy  was  offered  to  affected  staff.  The  majority,  however, 
given  the  current  state  of  the  labour  market,  chose  to  accept  part-tinie  work.  In  reali^,  however, 
this  was  no  choice  at  all. 
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Flexible  or  core  time  working  is  being  introduced  by  a number  of  major  retailers.  In  Febniaiy 

1993,  British  Home  Stores  made  a third  of  its  full-time  workforce  redundant,  replacing  them  widi 
employees  on  dexible  hours  contracts.  Under  this  type  of  contract,  the  employee  has  no 
guaranteed  or  set  number  of  hours,  but  must  rather  be  prepared  to  work  as  and  when  needed  by 
their  employer.  Their  hours,  times  and  place  of  work  can  be  varied  unilaterally  by  the  employer. 
Such  contracts  are  now  in  use  in  Woolworths,  Allied  Maples,  Kwik  Save,  Aldi,  Netto  and  B&Q. 

The  most  extreme  form  of  flexible  working  is  the  zero  hours  contract,  which  requires  an  employee 

to  be  on  constant  standby  without  any  guarantee  that  work  will  actually  be  offered.  The  contract 
only  becomes  activated  when  the  employee  is  working,  and  there  are  no  minimum  or  maximum 
hours  of  work.  An  employee  may  go  for  several  days  without  the  offer  of  work,  but  cannot  take 
up  a second  Job  elsewhere  as  they  are  contractually  obliged  to  be  available  for  work  at  all  times. 

In  January  1993,  the  Burton  Group  of  companies  introduced  zero  hours  contracts  into  their  stores, 

having  first  made  2,000  full-time  staff  redundant.  Such  contracts  are  becoming  increasingly 
common  in  retailing  and  are  already  being  used  by  a number  of  the  industry’s  major  multiples 
such  as  Kingfisher  and  the  Storehouse  Group. 

28.  These  forms  of  flexibility  are  never  designed  primarily  to  help  people  lead  more  integrated  lives.  In 
practice  the  reverse  happens: 

Flexibility  of  hours  means  that  no  planning  can  be  made  based  on  weekly  income  because  it  may 

be  infinitely  variable. 

Child  and  other  care  is  more  difficult  not  less  difficult  because  it  is  not  possible  to  anticipate 

working  hours. 

— Conditions  of  work  and  job  security  are  lessened  as  hours  frequently  dip  below  the  15  hours 
needed  for  statutory  protection ; many  employers  have  an  hours  qualification  for  access  to  sick  pay 
schemes,  pension  rights  and  other  Mnge  benefits. 

29.  At  same  time  that  employees  within  the  retail  sector  are  working  fewer  and  fewer  hours,  the  period 
over  which  these  hours  are  being  worked  is  extending.  As  employers  in  the  sector  seek  to  gain  competitive 
advantage  to  respond  to  the  changing  needs  of  consumers,  store  trading  hours  are  being  continually  extended. 
This  development  has  occurred  largely  unregulated,  with  what  legislation  there  is  in  existence  in  respect  of 
shop  opening  hours  having  been  ignored  by  most  of  the  major  retailers.  Many  employers  within  the  sector 
have  successfully  redefined  the  working  day  to  include  early  mornings,  late  nights,  customary  holidays  and 
Sundays.  Large  numbers  of  employees  within  the  sector  are  employed  on  contracts  which  can  require  late 
night  and  customary  holiday  working,  with  employees  given  no  say  in  how  their  working  day  is  organised. 

Training 

30.  Workpeople  have  every  right  to  expect  decent  induction  training,  update  training  for  the  job  they  are 
doing  and  training  to  allow  them  to  challenge  for  promotion.  In  all  cases  they  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  the  core  transferable  skills  needed  for  the  job  together  with  the  appropriate  skills  and  ^owledge 
necessary  to  work  for  their  particular  employer. 

31.  Training  has  never  been  widespread  in  retailing  and  the  work  of  the  Distributive  Industry  Training 
Board  was  welcome  in  spreading  training  more  extensively  and  in  providing  some  systematic  approaches  and 
agreed  standards.  Since  its  abolition,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  training  has  reduc^  sharply  and  is  not  seen 
as  being  helpful  or  relevant  by  many  employers.  Preliminary  results  of  an  academic  survey  of  employee 
attitudes  towards  the  training  Aey  receive  suggest  there  is  a widespread  view  among  shopworkers  that  they 
are  not  getting  the  training  they  need. 

32.  Our  members’  experience  backs  this  up  and  suggests  that  all  too  often  training  is  geared  towards 
customer  care  at  the  check-out  and,  therefore,  falls  far  short  of  the  recommendations  for  training  agreed  by 
European  retailing  employers  and  trade  unions  in  the  recently  negotiated  framework  agreement. 

Fringe  benefits 

33.  In  its  guidance  notes,  the  Committee  suggests  that  employers  are  assuming  greater  responsibility  for 
the  welfare  of  their  employees.  The  experience  of  retailing,  however,  does  not  bear  this  out. 

34.  In  respect  of  developments  which  are  essential  to  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  workers,  the  retailing 
industry  is  sadly  lacking. 

35.  Many  women  in  the  retail  industry  are  denied  access  to  company  maternity  schemes,  as  they  fail  to 
meet  the  necessary  hours  qualification  thresholds.  Considering  that  so  many  women  work  part-time,  the  fact 
that  the  industry  still  ties  maternity  rights  to  the  number  of  hours  worked  is  nonsense. 

36.  If  employers  in  the  retail  sector  were  taking  more  responsibility  for  their  employees’  welfare  we 
would  expect  them  to  be  concerned  that  their  workforce  receive  adequate  breaks  at  Christmtis  and  over  bank 
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holidays.  Tliese  are,  of  course,  times  workers  wish  to  spend  with  their  families.  However,  far  from  employers 
seeking  to  ensme  their  employees  enjoy  some  time  off  during  these  pmods,  there  has  been  increasing 
pressure  on  them  to  work  at  these  times. 

Many  employers  such  as  Woolworths  and  House  of  Fraser  now  use  contracts  which  can  require  Hanir 
holiday  working  and  are  increasingly  seeking  to  open  over  an  extended  Christmas  and  New  Year  period.  For 
the  forthcoming  Christmas  and  New  Year  period,  for  instance.  Debenhams  are  intending  to  trade  until  9.00 
pm  every  night  in  the  week  prior  to  Christmas  Day . House  of  Fraser  are  intending  to  open  their  stores  to  trade 
from  8.30  am  to  8.00  pm  on  Monday,  28  December  1993.  Many  employees  now  no  longer  receive  the 
“floating”  day  over  this  period  which  they  used  to  receive  as  of  right 

37.  Significant  progress  has  been  made  in  reaching  agreements  with  employees  giving  a variety  of  fringe 
benefits.  For  example  75  per  cent  of  our  members  are  covered  by  agreements  providing  for  cancer  screening 
provisions.  We  also  have  an  excellent  record  of  negotiating  progressive  parenthood  provision.  There  are 
many  other  examples  of  good  fringe  benefits,  but  these  have  always  been  concluded  as  a result  of  the  Union’s 
own  initiatives  and  never  as  a result  of  an  employer  offering  facilities  unasked.  We  have  no  experience  of 
employers  offering  umprompted  improvements  that  woifid  benefit  their  employees’  general  welfare. 

Lack  of  protection 

38.  Trends  in  work  organisation,  trading  patterns  and  working  practices  have  combined  to  foster  an 
employer-led  view  of  workpeople  as  units  of  production  to  be  utilised  and  disposed  of  as  employers  alone 
see  fit. 

39.  That  tendency,  fundamentally  market-oriented,  has  historically  been  checked  by  a raft  of 
employment  protection  legislation  which  was  designed  to  constrain  employers  who  were  deemed  to  behave 
improperly,  unfairly  or  excessively  towards  their  employees.  In  recent  years,  however,  much  of  that 
legislation  has  been  weakened  or  removed  entirely.  For  example: 

— All  employees  must  now  have  at  least  two  years’  continuous  service  to  be  able  to  claim  unfair 
dismissal  (previously  six  months). 

— Women  employees  are  no  longer  entitled  to  return  to  work  after  maternity  if  their  employer 
employs  less  than  five  people. 

— No  employee  has  a statutory  right  to  holidays  or  holiday  pay  any  longer. 

— Since  30  August  1993,  no  employee  (outside  the  agriculture  sector)  has  any  statutory  right  to  a 
minimum  rate  of  pay. 

40.  The  list  is  illustrative  rather  than  exhaustive.  The  consequence  of  the  weakening  or  abolition  of 
individual  employment  rights  has  been  to  remove  the  vital  checks  and  balances  on  the  otherwise  unfettered 
tendency  of  employers  to  hire  and  fire  or  mistreat  their  employees  at  will.  There  is  consequently  a growing 
climate  in  which  the  only  option  available  to  an  employee  in  unsatisfactory,  poorly  rewarded  or  even 
dangerous  employment  is  to  leave  it  altogether  rather  than  seek  remedies  or  resolutions. 

41.  This  is  a very  different  approach  from  that  which  developed  during  the  post-war  consensus.  That 
consensus  recognised  that  a fair  framework  of  law  which  provided  certain  basic  rights  and  responsibilities 
was  essential.  It  also  recognised  the  need  for  unions,  to  act  on  behalf  and  to  represent  their  members.  Unions 
also  provide  two-way  channels  of  communication  between  employees  and  employers  as  well  as  a means  of 
resolving  any  difficulties  or  differences  which  may  arise. 

42.  However,  not  only  has  that  basic  framework  of  individual  rights  in  law  been  systematicaDy  eroded, 
we  have  seen  an  attack  on  trade  unions  designed  to  limit  their  ability  to  work  for  their  members.  The  erosion 
of  individual  rights  has  been  accompanied  by  the  erosion  of  collective  rights,  too.  For  example: 

— An  employer  and  a trade  union  may  wish  freely  to  enter  into  agreement  whereby  all  employees 
become  members  of  die  trade  union  concerned.  But,  the  parties  to  the  agreement,  however 
committed  they  may  jointly  be  to  it,  can  no  longer  legally  enforce  it  should  any  individual 
employee  seek  to  undermine  or  weaken  it  by  refusing  trade  union  membership  for  any  reason. 

— In  addition,  an  employer,  a trade  union  and  an  individual  employee  may  still  enter  freely  into  an 
agreement  whereby  trade  union  subscriptions  are  deducted  by  the  employer  at  source  from  the 
employee’s  pay  packet,  but  the  law  now  says  that  such  mutually  satisfactory  arrangements  must 
be  periodically  reviewed  and  reaffirmed  by  the  employer  and  the  employee. 

43.  Again  the  list  is  not  exhaustive.  The  point  is  to  illustrate  that  a series  of  statutory  interventions  during 
the  1980s  and  1990s  have  had  the  effect  of  undermining  and  destabilising  industrial  relations  arrangements, 
which  were  not  only  freely  entered  into  by  the  parties  concerned  but  which  may  also  have  had  a long  and 
constructive  history. 

44.  As  agreements  are  undermined  and  membership  levels  decline,  employers  also  have  begun  to 
challenge  the  nation  and  even  the  existence  of  agreements  which  may  once  have  been  stable  and  effective 
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in  industrial  relations  terms.  A variety  of  responses  have  been  forthcoming  from  employers — ranging  from 
imposed  pay  settlements  (House  of  Fraser,  Kwik  Save),  to  unilateral  variations  to  agreements  and  associated 
provisions  (Woolworths),  to  outright  derecognition  and  the  dissolution  of  agreements  altogether  (Burtons 
and  Currys). 

45.  The  point  is  to  stress  that  the  erosion  of  individual  employment  rights  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
parallel  decline  in  collective  rights,  as  embodied  in  recent  legislation  covering  the  capacity  of  trade  unions 
to  organise  and  represent  employees’  interests  effectively. 

Conclusion 

46.  We  stated  in  the  opening  section  of  our  evidence  that  we  believed  that  trade  unions  continue  to  be 
essential  in  modem  industrial  society.  Our  evidence  shows  that  even  with  trade  union  representation, 
employees  in  retailing  find  their  working  lives  unstable,  insecure,  low  paid  and  undervalued.  Without  trade 
unions  all  the  evidence  suggests  that  their  experience  would  be  even  more  impoverished  than  it  is  at  the 
moment.  With  expected  developments  of  further  deregulation  and  the  extension  of  flexibility  across  all  the 
major  retailing  employers,  the  outlook  is  grim.  These  developments  force  unions  into  a role  which  is 
eventually  defensive  and  not  one  we  would  choose. 

47.  We  believe  that  there  are  other  more  positive  ways  of  handling  employment  questions  and  our 
industrial  relations.  The  European  model  is  one  which  we  believe  has  much  to  offer  British  industry.  That 
is  based  on  a fair  framework  of  law,  a role  for  positive  and  constructive  trade  unionism  and  a social 
partnership  between  employers  and  trade  unions. 

48.  We  believe  that  the  House  of  Commons  Employment  Committee  in  its  current  enquiry  has  an 
important  role  to  play  in  developing  social  partnership  as  opposed  to  social  confrontation. 

15  October  1993 


Memorandum  from  the  Banking,  Insurance  and  Finance  Union  (BIFU) 


Introduction 

1.  The  Union  was  formed  in  1918  under  its  original  title  of  the  Bank  Officers’  Guild.  Since  then  it  has 
grown  steadily,  particularly  during  the  early  ’50s,  late  ’60s  and  most  recently  during  the  latter  half  of  the  '70s, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  membership  figures  contained  in  the  Annex.  It  merged  with  the  Scottish  Bankers’ 
Association  to  form  the  National  Union  of  Bank  Employees  in  1946.  A number  of  staff  associations  in  the 
finance  sector  have  transferred  their  engagements  to  NUBE  since  the  beginning  of  the  ’70s  and  in  1979  the 
Union  changed  its  name  to  the  Banking,  Insurance  and  Finance  Union  to  reflect  more  accurately  its 
expanding  influence  and  membership.  More  recently,  in  1987,  the  Bank  of  England  Staff  Organisation 
transferred  its  engagements  to  BIFU. 

2.  Despite  the  effect  of  widespread  job  losses  throughout  the  finance  sector  in  the  last  few  years,  BIFU 
today  represents  almost  150,000  employees  in  UK  financial  institutions  of  whom  43  per  cent  are  male,  57  per 
cent  female  and  10  per  cent  part-time  staff.  BIFU’s  membership  is  concentrated  mostly  in  the  major  English 
and  Scottish  banks  where  four  out  of  five  of  our  members  work,  with  significant  numbers  also  employ^  in 
the  Bank  of  England,  Insurance  Companies,  Building  Societies,  Finance  Houses  and  International  Banks 
within  the  UK. 

3.  At  the  end  of  last  year  the  Union  had  more  than  70,000  members  out  of  a total  UK  staff  of 
approximately  240,000  in  the  four  major  English  clearing  banks  and  over  26,000  members  out  of  a total  of 
38,000  staff  in  the  three  Scottish  clearing  banks.  The  level  of  membership  obviously  varies  from  institution 
to  institution  and  over  time,  but  the  vast  majority  of  staff  belong  to  BIFU  in  a number  of  other  organisations 
including  more  than  20,000  of  the  Trustee  Savings  Banks’  23,000  staff,  6,000  out  of  6,600  in  the  Yorkshire 
Bank,  3,500  out  of  3,900  in  the  Co-operative  Bank  and  3,250  out  of  a total  4,500  staff  in  the  Bank  of  England. 

4.  The  Union  represents  staff  in  all  grades  and  occupations  within  these  institutions  and  is  recognised 
for  collective  bargaining  in  many  of  them  including  Barclays,  Lloyds,  Midland,  National  Westminster,  Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland,  Bank  of  Scotland,  Clydesdale  Bank,  Yorkshire  Bank,  the  Co-operative  Bank,  the  TSBs 
and  the  Bank  of  England.  In  all  but  Barclays,  Lloyds  and  National  Westminster,  where  there  are  also 
recognised  staff  associations,  BIFU  enjoys  sole  negotiating  rights  on  a wide  range  of  issues,  covering  most 
grades  and  groups  of  staff. 

5.  During  the  period  1968  to  1987  collective  bargaining  for  the  main  terms  and  conditions  of  clerical 
staff  in  the  major  clearing  banks  was  conducted  within  the  Joint  Negotiating  Council  for  Banking  (England 
and  Wales)  with  Barclays,  Lloyds,  Midland,  National  Westminster  and  Williams  & Glyn’s  banks  represented 
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by  the  Federation  of  London  Clearing  Bank  Employers.  Similar  arrangements  applied  from  1970  for  the 
determination  of  clerical  salaries  and  major  terms  and  conditions  in  the  three  major  Scottish  Banks  with  the 
Bank  of  Scotland,  Clydesdale  and  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  represented  by  the  Federation  of  the  Scottish 
Bank  Employers.  The  terms  and  conditions  of  the  majority  of  staff  in  the  banking  industry  were  determined 
in  this  way  until  1986  when  the  Midland  Bank  wi±drew  from  the  employers  side  of  the  Council  and  in  July 
the  following  year  the  Employers’  Federation  disbanded,  leaving  each  constituent  part  to  resume  collective 
bargaining  at  company  level. 

6.  In  many  ways  the  reasons  for  the  Union’s  existence  is  the  same  today  as  it  was  when  it  was  formed 
75  years  ago.  In  simple  terms  it  exists  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  employees  in  their  employment 
Although,  of  course,  the  specific  details  change  over  time,  these  interests  and  the  range  of  issues  covered 
remain  largely  the  same.  For  example,  health  and  safety  at  work  remains  an  important  issue  today,  although 
the  specific  risks  that  may  be  encountered — whether  it  be  the  violence  and  trauma  associated  with  armed 
robbery  or  the  potential  hazards  involved  with  new  technology — may  have  been  unimaginable  many  years 
ago.  In  other  ways,  however,  the  Union’s  role  has  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  modem  workforce  at 
all  levels  and  in  all  aspects  of  the  finance  sector. 

7.  The  TUC — to  which  BIFU  is  affiliated — have  submitted  evidence  to  the  Employment  Committee  on 
the  role  of  trade  unions,  and  their  relevance  today.  In  particular  the  TUC  have  stressed  in  their  evidence  the 
need  for  trade  unions  in  a modern  industrial  society.  BIFU  endorses  wholeheartedly  the  views  contained  in 
the  TUC’s  evidence  to  the  Committee  in  this  inquiry.  BIFU  would  like  to  expand  on  some  of  the  arguments 
expressed  in  their  submission  and  to  illustrate  ffiem  with  some  examples  from  its  own  experience. 

Collective  bargaining 

8.  The  basis  for  the  employment  relationship  between  an  employee  and  an  employer  remains  the  contract 
of  employment.  In  law  this  contract  is  assumed  to  be  agreed  by  mutual  consent  between  two  equal  parties. 
Although  the  outcome  of  collective  agreements  between  employers  and  trade  unions  may  be  incorporated 
into  individual  contracts  of  employment,  these  collective  agreements  themselves  remain  largely 
unenforceable  and  individual  contracts  can  be  varied  unilaterally  by  an  employer  with  relative  ease.  The  only 
legal  remedy  available  to  the  individual  employee  in  these  circumstances  is  to  give  up  one’s  job  and  claim 
constructive  dismissal  or  to  pursue  a civil  action  where  the  loss  is  quantifiable.  These  remedies  are  especially 
difficult  to  pursue  in  times  of  high  unemployment,  and  many  employers  exploit  the  relatively  weak  legal  and 
economic  position  of  employees,  often  ruthlessly,  to  reduce  unilaterally  ffieir  previously  agreed  terms  and 
conditions. 

9.  The  backing  and  finance  sector  contains  many  examples  of  such  adverse  changes  in  conditions  and 
terms  of  employment  in  recent  years,  affecting  pay,  pensions  and  holiday  entitlements  as  well  as  benefits 
such  as  housing  loans  and  sick  leave  and  sickness  benefit.  The  collective  strength  of  the  Union  is  the  most 
effective  means  of  preventing  such  unilateral  changes.  Where  there  is  no  legal  minimum  wage  and  where 
legal  protection  for  the  individual  against  dismissal  and  redundancy  is  also  limited  to  those  with  relatively 
long  service  who  work  full-time  hours,  it  is  inevitable  that  workers  of  all  occupations  tind  in  all  industries 
and  professions  will  turn  to  trade  unions  to  protect  and  represent  them.  One  particular  example  of  great 
significance  during  the  current  recession  is  the  Union’s  ability  to  protect  members  faced  with  redundancy, 
often  carried  out  by  employers  in  the  most  cursory  and  arbitrary  fashion,  and  to  obtain  benefits  for  those  made 
redundant  which  are  well  in  excess  of  the  maximum-legal  entitlement  or  where  they  have  no  legal  entitlement 
at  all.  Examples  of  these  agreements  are  contained  in  “Facing  Redundancy?~Current  Practice  in  the 
Finance  Sector”  published  by  BIFU  in  April  1991. 

10.  The  TUC,  in  its  written  submission,  has  also  pointed  out  that  collective  bargaining  provides  a 
structured  and  efficient  method  for  employers  to  determine  and  implement  wages  and  conditions  of  service 
for  large  numbers  of  workers.  It  is  a matter  of  considerable  sccial  injustice,  almost  unique  in  industrialised 
societies,  that  there  is  no  provision  in  UK  law  for  ensuring  that  collective  representation  takes  place,  even 
if  the  vast  majority  of  the  employees  in  a particular  workplace  want  it  Despite  this  lack  of  any  statutory 
provision  for  collective  bargaining,  the  Banking,  Insurance  and  Finance  Union  is  currently  pa^  to  around 
75  separate  procedural  agreements  with  employers  in  banking,  insurance  and  finance.  Not  surprisingly,  given 
its  wide  membership  throughout  the  finance  sector,  BIFU  believes  in  collective  bargaining,  on  an 
industry-wide  basis,  and  having  operated  with  a financial  surplus  in  each  of  the  last  20  years  BIFU  sees  no 
reason  to  consider  merging  vrith  any  unions  from  outside  the  finance  sector. 

Recognition 

11.  In  BIFU’s  own  experience  the  present  situation  encourages  bad  employment  practices  and  denies 
individuals  the  right  to  be  represented — the  right  to  have  their  voices  heard  or  their  grievances  considered 
—either  through  collective  bargaining,  or  in  individual  cases,  leaving  them  in  a position  of  considerable 
weakness  under  existing  employment  law. 

12.  For  exeimple,  when  the  majority  of  staff  of  the  North  of  England  Building  Society  voted 
overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  a transfer  of  engagements  of  their  Staff  Association  to  BIFU  which  took  place 
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in  Julv  1990  their  employers  immediately  withdrew  recognition  from  the  Union.  With  the  fom^on  of  a 
new  Slaff  organisation  within  the  Society  management  steadfastly  tefusrf  to  recognise  BIFU,  who 
renresented  some  70  per  cent  of  its  workforce,  and  in  spite  of  a subsequent  ballot  of  employees  m which  the 
majority  again  conftaed  their  wish  to  be  represented  by  BIFU.  It  was  only  ^r  two  ye^s  of^gorous 
campaiming  and  many  attempts  at  conciliation  through  the  semces  of  ACAS  that  the  Socie^  fin£y 
accepts^  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  staff  and  signed  a recogmaon  and  procedural  agreement  with  BIFU 
in  September  1992. 

1 3 Previously  Barclays  Bank  had  withdrawn  recognition  from  400  BIFU  members  who  were  transferred 
to  its' new  subsidiary  of  Barclays  de  Zoete  Wedd  in  1985.  The  Union  complained  to  the  Industrial  Tribunal 
that  this  was  in  tSh  of  the  Transfers  of  Undertakings  (ProtecUon  of  Employment)  Regulations  1981  but 
die  B^k  had  an^ged  the  transfer  in  such  a way  as  to  avoid  the  effects  of  the  Regulations  and  the  EAT  ruled 
in  their  favour. 


14.  More  recendy  in  October  1 99 1 staff  of  Royal  Bank  Insurance  Services  Ltd  and  Royal  Bank  Insurance 
Consultants  Ltd,  for  whom  BIFU  was  recognised,  were  placed  under  the  conttol  of  the  Insmanre  Division 
of  the  Bank,  and  Union  recognition  was  withdrawn  without  any  poor  consultadon  despite  BIFU  having  over 
60  per  cent  membership  amongst  those  staff. 


15  Such  resistance  in  the  face  of  a cleat  preference  for  collecdve  representation  produces  unnecessaiy 
conflict  and  does  the  employer  no  credit  at  all.  BIFU  is  particularly  concerned,  therefore  that  even  when 
faced  with  an  overwhelming  case  for  recognition  for  collective  bargaining  putpses  there  is  no  legal 
mechanism  or  industrial  relations  procedure  in  the  UK  to  support  collective  bargaimng  and  prevent 
potentially  damaging  disputes  over  recognition. 


16  BIFU  strongly  believes  therefore  that  there  should  be  some  legal  right  for  bona  fide,  independent 
trade  unions  to  be  recognised  by  employers  for  collective  bargaining  purposes  where  a significant  proportion 
of  their  workforce  wish,  and  a right  to  represent  any  of  its  members  on  an  individual  basis  over  grievan« 
and  disciplinary  matters  with  their  employer.  The  position  is  quite  different  in  most  other  m™ber  state^ 
the  European  Community,  and  it  has  not  always  been  the  case  here  in  the  UK  as  can  be  seen  from  the  BITO 
publicatiOT  -Statutory  Provision  for  Trade  Union  Recognition"  published  in  March  1991,  which  contains 
further  details  of  BIFU’s  proposals  on  the  subject 


Individual  representation 

17.  As  well  as  representing  their  members  through  coUective  bargaimng,  trade  unions  are  able  to  provide 
individual  representation  both  at  the  workplace,  in  pursuing  members’  grievances  against  their  employer  or 
when  faced  with  disciplinary  charges,  and  also  in  the  legal  arena.  WiA  regard  to  grievance  and  disciplinary 
matters  it  is  important  that  unions  are  involved  not  only  in  representing  individuals  in  their  personal  c^m, 
if  requested  to  do  so,  but  also  in  agreeing  a fair  and  appropriate  procedure  in  the  first  place  and  in  a joint 
review  of  such  procedures  with  employers  from  time  to  time. 

18.  In  many  instances  BIFU  provides  advice  to  members  regarding  their  legal  rights— such  as  they  are 

and  provides  legal  representation  to  enforce  these  rights  at  industrial  tribunal  or  in  the  courts.  Often  this 

involves  professional  advice  and  representation  which  individuals  could  not  possibly  afford  but  unions  can 
provide  through  their  collective  resources.  In  1992  BIFU  recovered  a total  of  £343,838  by  way  of 
compensation  or  settlements  for  its  members  in  industrial  accident  cases  alone.  BIFU  is  currently  puKiMg 
a case  on  behalf  of  a number  of  East  African  Asian  members  against  Barclays  Bank  in  respect  of  their 
discriminatory  treatment  over  pensions,  which  has  already  reached  the  Court  Appeal,  having  already  gone 
to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  question  of  whether  their  case  was  out  of  time.  Without  the  union  providing 
such  a service  it  would  be  all  too  easy  for  employers  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  their  actions  by  appealing 
to  higher  courts  or  tribunals  in  every  case  thus  exploiting  the  individual’s  inability  to  afford  further 
proc^ings. 

19.  The  present  trend  towards  ever-increasing  flexibility  at  work,  both  in  working  tiine  and  working 
methods,  results  in  employers  often  seeking  to  impose  new  patterns  of  work  on  the  individual  employee 
which  he  or  she  would  not  accept  but  for  their  weak  bargaining  position.  Employers  use  this  position  to 
undermine  trade  union  organisation  and  avoid  collective  bargaining  by  dealing  with  each  employee  on  m 
individual  basis,  and  have  been  encouraged  to  do  so  in  future  by  the  last-minute  amendment  to  the  Trade 
Union  Reform  and  Employment  Rights  Act  allowing  employers  to  deny  benefits  to  union  members  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  "a  change  in  his  relationshipwithallorany  class  of  his  employees”  (Section  13). 

20.  Not  surprisingly  this  trend  towards  increasingly  personalised  terms  and  conditions  has  resulted  in  a 
large  number  of  problems  or  contractual  disputes  and  these  have  been  mirrored  by  the  number  of  individuals 
taking  up  formal  complaints  against  their  employers.  Although  many  complaints  will  be  dealt  with  by 
through  normal  grievance  and  disciplinary  procedures  and  will  be  unrecorded,  there  has  ^n  a 
increase  in  the  number  recorded  through  other  channels.  For  example,  ACAS  conciliated  in  over  72,000 
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individual  cases  in  1992 — an  increase  of  19  per  cent  over  the  pre-nous  year.  Of  these  individual  complaints 
over  employment  rights,  complaints  of  unfair  dismissal  still  account  for  the  majority — 44,000  (up  12  per  cent 
on  the  previous  year) — but  there  was  also  a 39  per  cent  increase  in  cases  falling  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Wages  Act  and  a 67  per  cent  increase  in  complaints  of  sex  discrimination. 

21 . The  TUC  have  already  pointed  out  in  their  written  evidence  the  importance  of  collective  bargaining 
in  providing  an  efficient  and  structured  means  for  employers  to  introduce  widespread  changes  by  negotiation 
rather  then  imposition  with  its  possible  demotivating  effects  and  its  potential  for  conflict.  BIFU  will  continue 
to  seek  to  represent  individuals  at  the  workplace,  whether  on  a collective  or  individual  basis,  and  will 
continue  to  adapt  its  services  to  assist  those  members  who  are  faced  with  individual  bargaining  over  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  their  personal  contract  with  the  employer. 

Other  representation 

22.  The  Union  is  also  able  to  represent  its  members’  interests,  as  expressed  through  its  democratic 
procedures  and  structure,  on  other  bodies  such  as  the  TUC,  and  the  international  trade  union  secretariat  for 
commercial,  clerical,  professional  and  technical  employees  (FIET)  to  which  it  belongs.  It  also  represents  its 
members  either  directly  or  through  these  bodies,  in  discussion  with  other  bodies  outside  the  labour  movement 
including  Government  or  Government  Departments  and  the  European  Commission.  For  example,  BIFU 
recently  represented  the  interests  of  its  members  on  the  Health  and  Safety  Executive  Financial  Services 
Working  Group  responsible  for  producing  guidance  on  the  important  question  of  armed  robbery  in  bank  and 
building  society  premises.  It  was  also  involved  in  discussions  with  the  Treasury  Financial  Secretary  over  the 
inequitable  application  of  the  Beneficial  Loans  Tax  to  staff’s  housing  loans  and  has,  through  its  FIET 
affiliation,  been  involved  in  the  social  dialogue  with  employers’  representatives  and  the  European 
Commission  on  a wide  range  of  issues. 

23.  Issues  such  as  these  cannot  be  taken  up  on  behalf  of  employees  unless  there  is  a body  to  represent 
their  collective  interests  and  unions  fulful  this  role  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  workplace. 

24.  At  the  workplace,  the  Union  also  provides  numerous  health  and  safety  representatives  in  many 
institutions  for  the  important  task  of  monitoring  and  improving  health  and  safety  at  work.  While  there  is  a 
statutory  right  for  recognised  unions  to  appoint  such  representatives  for  this  purpose,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
any  other  organisations  having  the  organisational  means  to  provide  and  train  suitable  health  and  safety 
representatives  for  this  purpose,  if  the  unions  did  not  do  so. 

25.  Unions  are  particularly  committed  to  protecting  the  interests  of  the  weakest  members  of  society, 
especially  groups  such  as  the  ethnic  minorities  and  the  disabled.  BIFU  is  no  exception  and  seeks  not  only 
to  protect  the  interests  of  minority  groups  but  also  to  promote  equality  of  opportunity  for  them  both  at  work 
and  in  society  generally.  To  further  this  end  the  Union  has  established  special  committees  to  represent  the 
interests  of  these  groups,  and  seeks  to  complement  the  work  of  other  organisations  with  similar  aims  who 
do  not  necessarily  have  the  experience,  resources  or  specific  brief  to  represent  those  groups  at  the  workplace. 

Membership  services 

26.  In  addition  to  the  more  traditional  services  provided  by  unions,  the  modem  union  provides  its 
members  with  a wide  range  of  benefits,  many  of  which  are  not  directly  related  to  their  employment.  BIFU 
for  example,  also  provides  professional  legal  advice  to  members  on  issues  that  do  not  arise  ffom  their 
employment,  such  as  road  accidents,  conveyancing,  matrimonial  and  personal  matters.  In  addition  the  Union 
is  able  to  use  its  negotiating  strength  to  provide  its  members  with  personal  loans,  a wide  range  of  insurance 
products,  and  financial  and  investment  services  at  beneficial  rates  as  well  as  travel  and  holiday  opportunities 
and  many  other  goods  at  discount  prices. 

Conclusion 

27.  It  can  be  seen  that  unions  today  provide  their  members  with  a range  of  services  as  diverse  as 
collective  bargaining  and,  while  some  of  these  may  be  available  to  employees  as  members  of  other 
organisations,  only  their  trade  union  can  provide  them  with  the  more  important  and  specialised  benefits  of 
collective  bargaining  and  representation  at  the  workplace. 

28.  BIFU  believes  a trade  union  can  only  provide  these  central  services  of  negotiating  and  campmgning 
for  its  members  if  it  is  a truly  independent  organisation — independent  of  the  employers  but  recognised  by 
them  as  necessary  social  partners  in  the  regulations  of  all  aspects  of  working  conditions.  In  this  respect, 
although  some  staff  associations  rely  heavily  on  income  from  their  trading  activities,  BIFU  enjoyed  an  annual 
income  of  £7.8  million  in  1992,  95  per  cent  of  which  came  from  member  subscriptions  alone.  BIFU  also 
believes  that  not  only  do  employees  need  unions  as  much  today  as  they  ever  have,  but  they  are  a necess^ 
element  of  society  for  the  role  they  are  able  to  play  both  at  the  workplace  and  in  the  wider  community. 

29.  Banking,  Insurance  and  Finance  Union  is  responding  to  these  needs  today  and  will  contine  to  do  so 
in  future,  in  a positive  and  constructive  way.  It  believes  unions  have  a role  to  play  in  ensuring  a fairer,  more 
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democratic  society  as  well  as  providing  the  means  to  regulate  potential  conflict  and  m^age  change  at  the 
workplace,  and  ensure  healthy  industrial  relations  that  will  allow  a modem  industrialised  economy  to 
prosper.  BIFU  also  believes,  however,  that  to  carry  out  this  role  as  one  of  the  social  partners  requires 
recognition  from  employers  and  the  community  as  a whole  and  that  the  State  should  therefore  make  some 
statutory  provision  to  support  collective  bargaining  where  employers  refuse  to  recognise  trade  unions  in  spite 
of  the  wishes  of  their  employees. 


October  1993 


ANNEX 


BIFU's  membership  1920-1992 


Year 

Women 

Men 

Total 

Per  cent 
women 

_ 

_ 

26422 

_ 

1925 

1,639 

22.749 

24,388 

6 

1,321 

19,105 

20,426 

6.5 

2,223 

18,403 

20,626 

11 

1940 

3,698 

17,368 

21,066 

174 

6,532 

20,625 

27,157 

24 

1950 

7.U8 

22,504 

29,622 

24 

1955 

13,989 

33.288 

47,277 

30 

1960 

17,187 

35,600 

52,787 

33 

1965 

21,409 

37,035 

58,444 

37 

1970 

42,772 

46,372 

89,144 

48 

1975 

46,416 

55,506 

101,922 

45.5 

1980 

69,112 

71,930 

141,042 

49 

1985 

81,819 

75,649 

157,468 

52 

1990 

93.938 

76,163 

170,101 

55.6 

1991 

91,619 

70,810 

162,429 

56.4 

1992 

87,642 

65,920 

153,562 

57.1 

Memorandum  from  the  Graphical,  Paper  and  Media  Union 

Trades  union  recognition 

1.  The  GPMU  in  presenting  this  submission  to  the  Employment  Committee  on  its  enquiry  into  the  “The 
Future  of  Trade  Unions”,  wishes  to  concentrate  on  one  important  aspect  of  industrial  relations  between 
employers  and  employees,  namely  trades  union  recognition.  The  GPMU  believes  there  is  a need  for  a legal 
rigk  for  individial  trades  unionists  to  be  collectively  represented  by  the  trades  unions  of  their  choice  and  for 
their  employers  to  recognise  such  trades  unions  for  collective  bairgaining  purposes,  in  line  with  the  stated 
wish  of  their  employees. 

The  European  dimension 

2.  Currently,  the  UK  is  the  only  country  in  the  European  Community  that  does  not  have  a positive  legal 
framework  in  respect  of  employee  representational  rights.  This  is  despite  International  Labour  Organisation 
conventions,  to  which  the  UK  Government  is  signatory,  which  ensure  rights  to  freedom  of  association, 
organisation  and  collective  bargaining.  Similarly,  European  Community  directives  require  the  UK  to  ensure 
that  recognised  trade  unions  are  consulted  regarding  redundancies  and  job  changes. 

3.  In  submitting  our  evidence  we  intend  to  illustrate  the  practical  effect  of  the  lack  of  legal  right  to 
recognition  of  trade  unions,  for  individual  employees  by  citing  the  recognition  problems  we  have 
experienced  with  the  Reed  International  group  of  companies,  latterly  part  of  the  merged  Anglo-Dutch  group 
Reed  Elsevier,  and  by  showing  the  effect  that  de-recognition  has  when  it  is  pursued  on  an  industry  wide  basis 
by  reference  to  the  Provincial  newspaper  industry. 

Reed  Elsevier 

4.  On  the  17  September,  1992,  it  was  announced  that  the  Boards  of  Elsevier  and  Reed  International  had 
decided  to  merge  their  businesses  to  create  one  of  the  world’s  largest  publishing  and  information  groups,  with 
a combined  market  capitalisation  of  approximately  5.2  billion  pounds/DFl  16.3  billion.  The  combined 
Anglo-Dutch  group  employs  over  25,000  employees  in  the  UK,  Republic  of  Ireland,  Netherlands,  France  and 
North  America. 

5.  Reed  International  was  an  international  publishing  and  information  group,  covering  professional 
publishing,  business  to  business  publishing,  travel  information,  exhibitions  and  consumer  publishing. 

6.  Whilst  Elsevier  was  the  world’s  leading  publisher  of  English  language  scientific  information, 
publishing  around  a thousand  scientific  journals.  Elsevier  also  had  professional  and  business  to  business 
publishing  and  consumer  publishing  interests  and  owns  two  of  the  leading  national  daily  newspapers  in  the 
Netherlands. 
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7.  In  the  document  issued  to  Reed  International  shareholders  there  was  a direct  reference  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  case  of  Elsevier,  the  merger  was  dependent  on  consultations  and  discussions  with  the  relevant  Dutch 
trade  unions  and  Works  Council,  before  the  two  parties  entered  into  a formal  agreement,  which  was 
subsequently  finalised  in  November  1992  with  the  merger  taking  effect  on  the  1 January  1993. 

8.  This  attitude  was  in  stark  contrast  to  the  British  experience,  where  the  Reed  International  employees 
found  out  about  the  merger  from  radio  and  newspaper  announcements. 

Reed  International  refusal  to  discuss  the  merger 

9.  On  the  29  September  1992,  Tony  Dubbins  the  GPMU  General  Secretary,  wrote  to  Mr  Peter  Davis, 
the  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  of  Reed  International,  seeking  an  early  meeting  for  open  ended 
discussions  on  the  implications  the  merger  would  have  for  GPMU  members  in  Reed  International’s 
employment.  However,  Mr  Davis  replied  on  the  5 October  1992,  to  the  effect  that  Reed  International  did  not 
centralise  its  industrial  relations  and  any  discussions  would  have  to  take  place  with  the  individual 
managements  of  each  of  their  subsidiary  companies  in  the  UK  and  that  he  had  no  idea  what  the  individual 
managing  directors’  reaction  would  be  to  the  GPMU’s  request.  This  statement  should  be  viewed  against  the 
aggressive  anti-union  stance  of  Reed  International  over  the  previous  three  years  in  their  regional  newspapers 
and  in  particular,  in  their  subsidiary,  IPC  Magazines,  where  they  terminated  recognition  of  the  GPhTO  and 
withdrew  negotiating  rights  in  respect  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  of  GPMU  members. 

GPMU  CONSULTATIONS  WITH  DUTCH  UNION 

10.  On  the  22  October  1992,  Tony  Dubbins  and  Chris  Harding,  GPMU  National  Officer,  met  with  senior 
Works  Council  representatives  from  Elsevier  and  Rene  Van  Tilborg,  the  General  Secretary  of  Dnik  En 
Papier,  the  Dutch  Graphical  Union  in  Amsterdam.  It  transpired  that  the  Works  Council  representatives  had 
had  a number  of  meetings  with  Pierre  Vinken,  the  then  Chairman  Designate  of  Reed  Elsevier  and  Peter 
Davis,  Chief  Executive  and  Deputy  Chairman,  who  will  become  Chairman  upon  Piene  Vinken’s  retirement 
in  1995, 

11.  At  those  meetings  it  would  appear  that  Mr  Davis  in  particular,  stressed  that  there  would  be  no 
intention  to  change  the  arrangements  that  applied  within  Elsevier  in  Holland,  but  confirmed  that  they  would 
be  loath  to  introduce  such  arrangements  into  the  UK,  nor  were  they  prepared  to  recognise  and  deal  with  trade 
unions  in  the  UK  in  any  other  manner,  to  that  currently  being  applied. 

12.  The  Works  Council  representatives  had  previously  been  reassured  by  what  Mr  Davis  had  told  them 
and  were  keen  for  the  merger  to  go  ahead  unhindered.  However,  they  agreed  to  seek  a meeting  early  in 
November,  1992  with  Mr  Davis  and  Mr  Vinken  on  ajoint  basis,  of  GPMU  and  Druk  En  Papier  officials  and 
Works  Council  representatives.  Consequently,  Mr  Rene  Van  Tilborg  of  Druk  En  Papier,  wrote  to  Mr  Davis 
on  the  29  October  1992,  inviting  him  to  meet  the  Unions  with  members  affected  by  the  merger,  on  ajoint 
basis. 


Merger  finalised 

13.  On  the  30  October,  1992,  Reed  announced  that  the  terms  for  the  merger  had  been  finalised  an 
implementation  agreement  had  been  signed.  Early  in  November,  1992,  Mr  Davis  replied  to  ^ Van  Tilborg, 
declining  the  invitation  to  meet  the  Unions,  on  the  basis  that  he  could  not  provide  further  information.  He 
appeared  to  be  relying  on  a kind  of  blanket  provision  in  the  stock  exchange  “yellow  book  that  disallows 
the  disclosure  of  price  sensitive  information. 

14.  It  did  appear  that,  depending  on  the  type  of  questions  Mr  Davis  was  asked,  he  was  stretching  the 
definition  beyond  its  strict  meaning.  However,  price  sensitive  information  can  only  be  revealed  if  it  is  sent 
to  all  the  shareholders  as  well,  as  the  aim  is  really  to  avoid  one  side  gaining  an  unfair  advantage.  However, 
enquiries  suggest  that  there  is  no  knowledge  of  any  situation  where  such  a claim  has  been  made. 


Journalists’  consultation  with  their  Dutch  counterparts 

15.  At  the  same  time  that  the  GPMU  was  making  contact  with  its  Dutch  Graphical  Union  counterparts, 
the  National  Union  of  Journalists,  who  also  represent  a substantial  number  of  members  employ^  by 
International  companies,  were  making  contact  with  the  Dutch  Journalists  Union  Neder  andse 

Vereniging  van  Journalisten.  The  NUJ  found  that  their  Dutch  colleagues  whilst  keen  for  the  merger  to  go 
ahead,  were  clearly  shocked  at  the  evidence  presented  to  them  of  Reed  International’s  aggressive  anti-uraon 
stance  over  the  previous  three  years. 


European  Community  regulations  on  mergers 

16.  The  GPMU  has  investigated  whether  any  influence  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  Ae  merger  proposal 
through  European  Community  regulations.  It  would  appear  that  the  merger  was  well  witlun  tiie  cnteria  for 
reference  to  the  Competition  Directorate,  however,  an  examination  of  the  two  companies  tended  to  indicate 
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that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  make  a good  case.  As  the  EC  is  keen  to  encourage  formation  of  European 
companies,  it  would  have  been  unlikely  to  block  the  merger  unless  the  case  was  overwhelming.  The 
regulations  provide  for  companies  contemplating  mergers  to  have  informal  discussions  with  the  Commission 
on  the  implications,  which  can  result  on  the  merger  going  through  “on  the  nod”  without  there  being  the 
opportunity  for  evidence  to  be  submitted  by  any  objectors.  In  addition,  the  Competition  Duectorate  only 
consideis  competition  issues  and  not  employment  matters.  In  this  respect  the  two  former  companies’  markets 
appeared  to  have  little  overlap  and  the  merger  gave  them  coverage  of  mote  markets  rather  than  equal 
coverage  of  a particular  market. 

De-recognition  notices 

17.  On  Wednesday,  18  November  1992,  Reed  International  gave  formal  written  notification  within  their 
publishing  companies,  that  they  were  withdrawing  recognition  from  both  the  GPMU  and  the  National  Union 
of  Journalists.  This  announcement  was  made  within  48  hours  of  the  Reed  International  shareholders  meeting, 
endorsing  the  merger  between  Reed  International  and  Elsevier.  This  meant  that  some  762  GP^  memb^ 
and  some  584  NUJ  members  employed  in  Reed  International  companies,  had  their  individual  right  as 
employees  to  be  represented  by  the  Union  of  their  choice  arbitrarily  withdrawn  by  Reed  International. 

18.  Individual  members  of  both  Unions  were  advised  by  the  company  that  collective  agreements 
covering  their  wages  and  conditions  terminated  with  effect  from  31  March  1993  and  would  be  replaced  by 
individual  contracts  of  employment. 

Refusal  to  discuss  de-recognition 

19.  The  GPMU  General  Secretary,  Tony  Dubbins  wrote  to  Mr  Davis  of  Reed  International  again  on  the 
26  November  1992,  expressing  our  concern  at  the  development,  specially  against  the  background  of  the 
personal  assurances  given  by  him  to  the  Dutch  Works  Council  respresentatives.  Mr  Dubbins  advised  him  that 
we  were  consulting  our  members  and  our  NUJ  colleagues  concerning  any  response  to  the  decision,  and 
sought  a meeting  with  him  in  an  endeavour  to  have  an  exchange  of  views  and  to  seek  an  agreed 
accommodation  between  Reed  Intwriational  and  the  GPMU. 

20.  Mr  Davis  responded  on  the  4 December  1992  on  behalf  of  Reed  International  and  to  further 
correspondence  on  the  12  July  1993  on  behalf  of  Reed  Elsevier,  to  the  effect  that  they  are  a decentralised 
multi-national  group  of  companies,  conducting  their  employee  relations  on  a country  by  country  basis,  within 
an  overall  philosophy.  He  insisted  that  both  Reed  International  and  latterly  Reed  Elsevier  does  not  lake  a 
central  position  and  issues  such  as  employment  practices  and  industrial  relations  are  determined  at  operating 
level  by  the  local  managements.  For  these  reasons  he  declined  to  meet  Tony  Dubbins. 

Implications  of  de-recognition  for  indivedual  employees 

21.  Some  illustrations  of  the  every  day  effects  on  GPMU  members  employed  within  Reed  Elsevier 
following  de-recognition  of  the  GPMU  are  attached  to  this  submission  as  Annex  1. 

Group  philosophy 

22.  Clearly,  the  local  managements  of  the  individual  UK  Reed  Elsevier  companies  took  a common 
approach  to  de-recognising  the  GPMU,  which  appears  to  fit  with  the  Group’s  overall  philosophy.  Reed 
Elsevier’s  group  philosophy  is  to  discriminate  between  their  British  and  Dutch  employees,  which  is  putinto 
effect  by  their  local  managements. 

Dutch  employment  terms 

23.  In  Holland  the  collective  agreement  provides  for  a 36-hour  week,  25  days  annual  holiday,  excluding 
national  holidays  (28  days  for  shiftworkers),  overtime  premiums  of  plus  50  per  cent  for  evenings  and  100 
per  cent  for  nights  and  weekends.  Newspaper  workers  on  Sunday  evenings  receive  300  per  cent  Sick  pay 
of  full  wages  is  payable  from  the  first  day  for  up  to  three  years.  Occupational  pension  scheme  provisions  after 
40  years  service  allows  retirement  at  57  on  90  per  cent  pensions  and  between  ages  of  60  and  65  on  100  per 
cent. 

UK  employment  terms 

24.  These  terms  and  conditions  are  broadly  similar  to  those  received  by  GPMU  members  employed  by 
the  former  Reed  International  Publishing  companies  in  this  country,  where  our  members  work  a 35  how 
week  and  have  either  five  or  six  weeks  annual  holiday,  although  public  holidays  are  less  in  the  UK  than  in 
Holland. 

Comparison  between  Holland  and  ihe  UK 

25.  However,  when  we  examine  the  statutory  rights  of  Dutch  workers  to  participation,  consultation  and 
information,  we  find  a very  different  picture  to  that  applying  in  the  UK. 

26.  The  Dutch  Works  Council  system  provides  for  companies  of  at  least  35  employees  to  have  a wide 
range  of  information  and  consultation  rights,  which  Peter  Davis,  Chief  Executive  of  Reed  International,  has 
personally  confirmed  directly  to  the  Works  Council  Representatives,  will  be  the  continuing  practice  at 
Elsevier. 
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27.  The  compmy  has  to  consult  its  employees  through  the  Works  Council  on  most  coUective  bargaining 
issues  and  seek  their  opinion  on  a whole  range  of  issues,  inciuding  such  things  as  major  investment  decisions 
If  there  is  disagreement  over  a particular  decision  of  the  employer,  the  Works  Council  has  a ri^t  to  appeal 
to  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Amsterdam,  within  one  month,  during  which  time  the  decision  cannot  be 
implemented.  The  court  may  decide  the  company's  proposal  is  unsuitable  or  in  breach  of  the  disclosure  of 
infonnation  rules  and  can  annul  the  decision  or  ban  its  implementation. 

28.  A copy  of  a detailed  briefing  paper  that  explains  more  fully  the  Dutch  Works  Council  system  is 
appended  as  Annex  2 to  this  submission. 

Reed  Elsevier  management’s  attitude  to  women  employees 

29.  The  Employment  Committee  may  also  be  interested  to  learn  that  Peter  Davis,  Deputy  rhairman  and 
Chief  Executive  of  Reed  Elsevier,  has  been  recently  appointed  Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
for  Education  and  Training  Targets,  is  active  in  “Business  in  the  Community"  and  “Investors  in  People”  and 
was  a member  of  the  former  Employment  Secretary,  Gillian  Shephard’s  “Working  Women’s  Issues  Group”. 

30.  Mr  Davis  is  also  a key  member  of  the  Government’s  “Opportunity  2000”  campaign,  which  is 
pledged  to  increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of  women’ s participation  in  the  workforce  at  all  levels,  especially 
in  management.  Both  Peter  Davis  and  John  Major  addressed  the  launch  of  this  campaign  on  the  28  October, 
1991.  Mr  Davis’s  speech  to  the  launch  of  “Opportunity  2000”  is  attached  to  this  submission  as  Appendix 
3 [not  printed].  We  find  the  sentiments  he  expresses  in  his  speech  regarding  attracting  and  retaining  good 
st^,  as  somewhat  ironic,  when  viewed  against  our  knowledge  of  his  company’s  treatment  of  their  largely 
female  workforce,  especially  the  decision  to  deny  them  representation  by  the  unions  of  their  choice. 

31.  For  example,  IPC  Magazines,  a Reed  Elsevier  subsidiary  is  a major  publisher  of  women’s 

in  the  UK.  Three-quarters  of  IPC  Magazines’  employees  are  women  and  there  is  a great  deal  of  concern 
amongst  them  that  maternity  leave,  childcare  allowances,  health  and  safety  redundancy  provisions  all 
negotiated  by  the  unions  are  now  at  risk,  following  the  withdrawal  of  union  recognition.  The  pages  of  many 
of  the  women’s  magazines  IPC  publish  are  regularly  filled  with  features  on  basic  women’s  rights,  health  and 
safety,  stress,  maternity,  childcare,  etc. 

32.  The  women  GPMU  employees  at  IPC  Magazines  and  other  Reed  Elsevier  companies  have  not  as  yet 
experienced  any  benefit  from  Peter  Davis’  participation  in  “Opportunity  2000”  and  tfdte  the  view  that  the 
withdrawal  of  union  recognition  creates  a substantial  barrier  to  genuine  progress  on  the  equal  opportunities 
front. 

Reed  Elsevier’s  view  of  democracy 

33.  Reed  Elsevier  even  ignored  the  outcome  of  secret  ballots  timongst  NUJ  members,  conducted  by  the 
Electoral  Reform  Society,  which  showed  that  97.6  per  cent  of  Journalists  employed  by  Reed  Business 
Publishing  and  96.8  per  cent  of  Journalists  employed  by  IPC  Magazines,  wished  to  retain  full  trade  union 
rights,  including  negotiating  on  pay  and  conditions.  Re^  Elsevier  clearly  do  not  consider  the  democratic 
wishes  of  their  UK  employees  are  important.  Mr  John  Matthews,  Chief  Executive  of  Reed  Business 
Publishing  responded  to  the  ballot  result  at  his  company,  stating  to  the  NUJ,  that  “such  a ballot  has  no  validity 
under  present  employment  legislation  and  whilst  I hm  always  interested  in  hearing  the  views  expressed  by 
our  employees,  it  has  no  influence  upon  my  decision  to  withdraw  from  the  collective  bargaining  process 
following  the  termination  of  our  current  agreements.” 

The  GPMU  and  NUJ  campaign  to  re-establish  recognition 

34.  Both  the  GPMU  and  the  NUJ  have  made  representations  at  the  highest  level  to  a number  of 
organisations  to  enlist  support,  for  efforts  to  be  made  to  persuade  Reed  Elsevier  to  rescind  their 
de-recognition  decision.  Such  organisations  include  the  Labour  Party,  Members  of  the  European  Parliament, 
the  European  Commission  and  the  European  Graphical  Federation.  However,  Reed  Elsevier  clearly  feel  there 
is  no  future  for  trades  unions  in  representing  their  employees,  despite  those  employees  wishes. 

35.  The  British  Labour  Group  of  MEPs  have  supported  the  GPMU’s  concern  over  the  de-recognition  of 
the  unions  by  Reed  Elsevier,  by  seeking  the  support  of  all  the  Socialist  Group  of  MEPs  and  all  Dutch  MEPs. 
Further,  the  Leader  of  the  British  Labour  Group  of  MEPs  has  sought  a meeting  with  Reed  Elsevier,  which 
has  been  declined  by  the  Group.  In  addition  they  have  tabled  the  subject  for  discussion  by  the  European 
Parliament. 

36.  John  Smith  MP,  the  Labour  Party  Leader  and  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
wrote  to  Mr  Davis  on  the  1 April  1993  supporting  the  unions’  case  against  de-recognition.  However, 
Mr  Davis  in  his  reply  of  the  7 April  1993,  stated  that  “it  would  not  be  consistent  with  our  strategy  or 
management  style  for  me  to  ask  the  IPC  or  Reed  Business  Publishing  managements  to  reconsider  their 
decisions.”  Mr  Davis  acknowledged  to  John  Smith  the  differences  in  culture  and  legal  structure  in  relation 
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to  trade  unions  in  the  Netherlands  where  10  per  cent  unionisation  of  their  workforce  exists,  as  opposed  to 
70  per  cent  unionisation  of  their  UK  workforce,  but  stated  that  there  would  continue  to  be  different  ways  of 
putting  their  philosophy  into  practice  in  different  countries  within  the  European  Community. 

37.  Other  areas  of  support  for  our  case  include  Mr  Padraig  Flynn,  European  Commissioner,  who  has 
stated  that,  “it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  management  of  Reed  Elsevier  has  rejected  those  basic 
requirements,  that  reflect  the  common  practice  in  the  field  of  social  policy  throughout  Europe”.  In  addition, 
on  the  12  July  1993,  six  Labour  MPs  tabled  the  following  Early  Day  Motion  in  the  House  of  Commons: 

38.  “That  this  House  notes  with  concern  the  discriminatory  practice  of  the  merged  Anglo-Dutch  Reed 
Elsevier  publishing  company  against  its  United  Kingdom  employees;  notes  specifically  that  the  salaries  and 
conditions  of  the  Dutch  Employees  are  agreed  through  annual  negotiations  with  the  appropriate  unions,  while 
the  salaries  and  conditions  of  the  United  Kingdom  employees  are  unilaterally  imposed  even  when  union 
membership  is  70  per  cent  or  higher;  notes  that  the  salaries,  terms  and  conditions  of  Reed  Elsevier  United 
Kingdom  staff  are  inferior  to  their  Dutch  colleagues;  is  concerned  that  the  United  Kingdom  should  not 
become  the  cheap  labour  force  of  Europe;  and  therefore  condemns  this  discrimination  against  the  United 
Kingdom  workforce  and  calls  on  the  Reed  Elsevier  management  to  recognise  the  same  rights  for  the  United 
Kingdom  workers  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  Dutch  workforce  and  specifically  to  recognise  the  rights  of  all  its 
workers  to  be  represented  individually  and  collectively  by  a trade  union  if  they  so  choose.” 

The  need  for  a change  in  employment  law 

39.  The  GPMU  believes  that  Reed  Elsevier’s  treatment  of  its  employees,  in  ignoring  their  wishes,  is 
fundamentally  unjust,  immoral  and  undemocratic.  This  multi-national’s  response  to  the  lack  of  a legal 
ftamework  of  positive  employee’s  rights  to  recognition,  is  indicative  of  the  imbalance  of  provisions  covering 
industrial  relations  between  employers  and  employees  in  this  country.  We  consider  the  Government  has  gone 
too  far  in  its  so-called  employment  legislation  reforms,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  allowing  employers  to  deny 
their  employees  fundamental  liberties  established  in  international  law,  which  are  enjoyed  everywhere  elw 
in  Europe,  except  in  this  country. 

40.  In  conclusion,  we  believe,  if  workers  choose  to  be  represented  by  a trade  union,  they  should  have 
the  right  to  that  choice  and  if  employers  are  not  prepared  to  recognise  this  basic  right,  then  it  is  time  to  change 
the  law.  The  relationship  between  trade  unions,  on  behalf  of  their  members,  and  the  law  is  essential  to  our 
existence  and  our  future  role  and  should  be  based  on  rights  and  responsibilities  fairly  balanced.  Unions  must 
be  able  to  act  and  act  effectively,  on  behalf  of,  with  and  through  their  members.  There  must  be  an  established 
right  of  membership,  that  includes  the  right  to  representation  by  free  trade  unions  including  a legal  right  to 
recognition  and  collective  bargaining  for  trade  unions  by  employers,  where  there  is  significant  support 
amongst  their  workforce.  Too  often  employees  are  faced  with  their  employer  saying  “You  can  join,  but  we 
won’t  recognise  the  union”  or  “you  can  be  in  a union  and  get  the  sack”.  Only  a new  legal  framework  of 
positive  trade  union  membership  and  recognition  rights  for  employees  can  lay  down  a fairer  system  of 
industrial  relations. 

pROVmaAL  NEWSPAPERS — ^UNITED  KdJGDOM 

41.  Over  many  years,  the  Printing  Unions  had  agreements  with  the  Newspaper  Society  covering 
provincial  newspapers  in  England  and  Wales,  with  a separate  agreement  covering  weekly  newspapers  in 
Scotland. 

42.  Provincial  newspapers,  unlike  the  national  press  had,  in  agreement  with  the  Unions  progressively 
adopted  new  technology  as  it  became  available  and  economic.  It  has  always  been  a viable  and  highly 
profitable  industry. 

43.  The  negotiations  for  the  changes  in  technology  covered  many  individual  newsp^>ers,  but  many  of 
these  belonged  to  one  or  other  of  the  major  groups  and  despite  the  fact  that  each  newspaper  had  autonomy, 
many  of  them,  particularly  the  Thomson  Regional  Newspaper  Group,  were  operating  policies  laid  down  at 
group  level.  A list  of  the  major  groups  involved  is  attached  as  Appendix  4 [not printed]. 

44.  The  discussions  that  took  place  were  in  almost  every  case  very  exacting,  but  in  many  cases  despite 
all  the  difficulties  that  existed,  agreements  were  reached.  However,  there  were  a large  number  of  companies 
who  were  clearly  determined  not  to  reach  agreements  with  the  Unions,  many  newspapers  used  this  as  a means 
to  end  agreements  with  the  National  Union  of  Journalists  and  to  progressively  de-recognise  the  Union. 

45.  Following  the  introduction  of  new  technology  in  composing  rooms  people  were  offered  redundancy 
or  the  alternative  of  taking  much  reduced  wages  in  order  to  carry  on  doing  work  that  would  remain  in  the 
composing  area.  In  some  cases,  employers  offered  to  buy  out  the  difference  in  the  wages,  but  in  others  they 
simply  made  the  choice,  redundancy  or  lower  wages.  In  some  cases,  the  employers  imposed  much  lower 
rates.  They  engaged  solely  women,  in  some  instances  the  work  was  on  a part-time  or  temporary  basis. 
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46.  In  most  cases  when  women  were  employed  on  lower  rates  of  pay,  they  invariably  joined  the  NGA; 
in  a number  of  cases  the  Union  mounted  equal  pay  claims  for  these  women  because  the  men  who  had  been 
retained  had  been  kept,  albeit  on  lower  wages  but  wages  that  were  higher  than  those  being  paid  to  women. 
The  outcome  of  these  claims  was  in  effect  nullified  by  employers  immediately  either  reducing  the  men’s 
wages  or  by  making  them  redundant. 

47.  The  union’s  recruitment  of  these  staff  eventually  led  the  employers  to  use  agency  staff.  This  meant 
that  as  soon  as  employees  joined  the  Union  the  agency,  at  the  request  of  the  employers.  Just  changed  the 
people,  replacing  them  with  alternative  agency  st^. 

48.  Around  the  period  1986  to  1988,  agreements  were  reached  with  a number  of  newspapers,  some 
within  groups  but  others  operating  as  independents.  In  many  cases  these  agreements  were  very  short-lived, 
in  that  the  circumstances  refened  to  above  usually  followed  fairly  quickly  once  the  new  working 
arrangements  had  settled  down  and  the  Journalists  were  undertaking  the  input  of  copy.  The  first  casualty  was 
the  loss  of  collective  bargaining  rights  in  respect  to  wages.  This  situation  then  led,  in  199 1 , to  the  Newsp^>« 
Society  withdrawing  from  the  National  Agreement. 

49.  The  effect  of  the  unilateral  ending  of  the  National  Agreement  by  the  Newspaper  Society  accelerated 
the  de-recognition  of  the  Unions.  Individual  contracts  were  then  imposed  with  substantially  lower  wages  and 
poorer  terms  of  employment  overall. 

50.  Appendix  5 [not printed]  contains  three  examples  of  this  in  the  form  of  statements  from: 

(a)  One  of  our  FOCs  (Shop  Stewards)  previously  employed  at  the  Birmingham  Post  & Mail  that  was 
then  part  of  the  Yattendon  Group. 

(b)  A similar  statement  from  one  of  our  FOCs  at  the  Yorkshire  Post,  part  of  United 
Newspapers/Express  Newspapers  Group. 

(c)  Correspondence  relating  to  changing  events  as  they  took  place  at  the  Newcastle  Chronicle  part 
of  the  Thomson  Regional  Newspaper  Group. 

(d)  More  recent  developments  at  Eastern  Counties  Newspapers  at  Norwich  and  East  Anglian  Daily 
Times,  Ipswich. 

51.  The  only  exceptions  to  these  events  relate  to  the  Scottish  newspapers,  where  negotiations  have  in 
many  respects  been  meaningful,  even  in  the  two  major  Thomson  Regional  Newspaper  houses  in  Scotland. 

52.  The  criticism  that  we  have  is  in  the  manner  in  which  the  law  since  1979  has  been  used  against  our 
members  to  impose  individual  contracts,  to  change  the  basis  of  wages  structures,  and  to  reduce  overall 
employment  conditions,  a process  that  continues. 

53.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  aggressive  groups  has  been  the  Reed  Group  (Reed  Elsevier)  who  are 
probably  one  of  the  largest  provincial  newspaper  groups  in  the  UK. 

Reed-Elsevier 

54.  This  was  a group  with  whom  the  Unions  had  good  working  relationships  over  a long  period. 

55.  The  Union’s  membership  was  extensive,  covering  not  only  production  but  also  the  clerical  and 
administration  areas  in  many  of  the  individual  companies. 

56.  As  the  group  became  more  extensive,  there  were  changes  in  the  management.  The  company 
introduced  a divisional  structure  and  coupled  with  the  changes  in  technology,  became  more  aggressive.  The 
result  of  these  changes  was  that  the  Reed  Group  began  to  follow  the  same  path  as  the  other  provincial 
newspaper  groups. 

57.  This  resulted  in  changes  in  the  employment  conditions  of  Union  members  and  also  redundancy 
affected  many  of  our  members. 

58.  Organisation  and  Union  membership  in  clerical  areas  just  disappeared.  Wages  were  reduced  and 
there  were  redundancies  with  the  redundancy  terms  being  progressively  reduced.  Others  found  their  wages 
frozen  on  the  basis  that  they  would  be  reviewed,  when  people  who  had  received  salary  cuts  again  caught  up. 
This  has  meant  people’s  wages  have  been  frozen  for  four  to  six  years,  because  the  increases  that  have  been 
^ven  to  the  comparative  groups  have  either  been  very  low,  or  dtematively  there  have  not  been  any  wage 
increases  given.- 

59.  The  wages  involved  were,  e.g., 

1988  House  Rates  £270.00 

D 
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Group  10  Single  Skill,  i.e.,  inputting  copy — minimum  Provincial  Newspapers  Agreement  rate  £122^0 
Group  2 Two  Skills — new  rate  £160.00 
Group  -3  Top  rate  £215 .00 


60.  These  wage  levels  have  been  frozen  since  their  implementation. 

61  It  eoes  without  saying  that  across  the  whole  group,  the  Union  has  been  de-tccognised.  In  some  cases 
individual  companies  have  set  up  consultative  committees  involving  employees,  with  m^ost  of  the  seats  being 
taken  by  lower  management  people.  Overall,  these  committees  are  simply  seen  as  another  management  tool, 
and  have  not  worked. 

62.  The  changes  affecting  and  eroding  our  members’  conditions  of  employment  continue. 


63.  The  final  process  of  de-recognition  began  in  1990,  concluding  in  the  Reed  Midland  division  in  1991 
following  the  ending  of  the  National  Agreement. 

64.  The  various  branches  of  the  GPMU  were  told  in  February  1992  that  the  collective  agreements  the 
company  held  with  the  Union  were  to  end  on  the  12  May  1992. 

65  Although  the  Union  had  already  lost  its  right  to  coUective  bargaining  and  in  all  other  matters,  the 
company  were  prepared  to  allow  Union  officials  to  represent  individuals  in  respect  to  disciplinary  matters  and 
health  and  safety.  On  11  May  all  the  company’s  employees  were  required  to  sign  individual  contracts  of 
employment. 


BERROWS  of  WORCEffTER 

66.  The  de-recognition  of  the  Union  has  created  new  problems,  as  in  the  case  of  recent  redundancies  at 
Berrows. 

67  Machine  and  Publishing  Department:  In  the  period  from  around  1990,  people  who  left  the  company 
were  replaced  by  casual  labour  employed  on  wage  rates  considerably  lower  than  the  perm^ent  employees.  In 
November  1991 , the  company  announced  its  intention  to  casualise  all  the  staff  in  the  Publishing  area.  The  effect 
of  this  change  was  that  the  wages  would  be  reduced  on  days  by  £104.62  per  week,  on  nights  by  £175.78  per 
week.  This  was  to  be  subject  to  three  months  notice,  the  only  alternative  being  redundancy  with  payments  being 
half  of  that  which  had  previously  applied. 

68.  The  company  proposed  a number  of  redundancies.  As  a result  they  sought  to  get  some  understanding 
with  the  employees  on  selection.  This  at  least  in  the  first  instance  required  the  company  Personnel  Officer  to 
speak  to  the  GPMU  FOC,  stressing  at  the  time  that  they  were  not  talking  to  him  as  a representative  of  the  Union. 

69.  The  company’s  aim  was  to  get  their  employees  to  form  a small  group  with  whom  the  company  could 
discuss  and  reach  some  agreement  on  a selection  procedure  for  the  proposed  redundancies.  Obviously,  the 
outcome  of  this  ludicrous  situation  was  one  of  dissatisfaction  and  one  that  will  lead  to  IT  claims  against  the 
company. 

Birmingham  Post  & Mail 

70.  The  Birmingham  Post  & Mail  was  the  subject  of  a management  buy-out  from  the  Yattendon  Group 
a short  while  ago.  As  a consequence  of  that  buy-out,  the  whole  of  the  transport  responsible  for  delivery  of 
the  company’s  newspapers  was  casualised  by  Ae  use  of  contractors. 

71 . This  meant  that  the  permanent  staff  had  the  option  of  either  becoming  redundant  and  taking  up  the 
jobs  offered  by  the  contractor,  at  substantially  lower  wages,  or  alternatively  accepting  a much  lower  level 
of  wages  to  continue  their  employment.  The  only  advantage  to  this  course  would  have  been  that  their  pension 
rights,  which  under  the  first  option  would  simply  have  been  deferred  or  pensions  would  have  had  to  have 
been  taken  early  with  substantial  loss  of  benefit,  would  have  continued,  but  at  the  end  of  the  day  on  the  wages 
that  were  on  offer  no  one  could  afford  other  than  to  take  the  redundancy  option. 

72.  At  the  point  that  the  above  exercise  was  concluded,  the  same  operation  but  with  a different  emph^is, 
was  applied  in  the  printing  section,  where  some  people  found  themselves  on  substantially  less  money,  a few 
people  were  promoted  into  jobs,  but  overall  the  majority  of  people  found  themselves  working  longer  hours 
with  more  onerous  conditions  being  applied  generally  within  the  individual  contr^ts  that  were  imposed  and 
for  less  money.  As  a consequence  of  this,  the  Union  supported  a group  of  our  members’  claim  to  an  Industnal 
Tribunal  and  subsequently  the  claim  was  settled  by  the  company  in  our  members’  favour  prior  to  the  matter 
going  before  the  Tribunal. 


Northampton  Echo 

73.  A similar  situation  arose  with  United  Newspapers  at  the  Northampton  Echo,  where  again  people 
were  issued  with  individual  contracts  involving  substantially  lower  wages  and  changes  in  employmen 
conditions.  Among  this  group  of  people  were  9 GPMU  members,  all  of  whom  under  an  agreement  previous  y 
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reached  with  the  company,  had  enjoyed  a level  of  wages  that  was  protected.  Ihe  company  unilaterally 
abrogated  this  agreement  and  applied  the  lower  terms  and  conditions  of  wages,  and  this  in  turn  led  to  an 
application  for  unfair  dismissal  to  an  Industrial  Tribunal.  In  this  case,  the  Tribunal  found  in  favour  of  our 
members. 

74.  Many  examples  can  be  shown  where,  a combination  of  changes  through  technology,  the  use  of 
current  legislation,  the  introduction  of  individual  contracts  and  the  general  employment  situation,  has  enabled 
employers  in  the  newspaper  industry  and  in  areas  of  the  publishing  industry  where  the  same  groups  are 
involved,  to  impose  individual  contracts.  The  legislation  has  been  used  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  wages  and 
conditions  of  employment  without  any  discussion  with  either  the  individual  employee  or  the  Unions,  who 
as  part  of  this  whole  process  will  have  been  de-recognised. 

75.  The  constraints  placed  on  working  people  by  legislation  since  1979  had  led  to  a reduction  of  wages 
and  conditions  for  people  employed  in  Provincial  Newspapers.  At  the  same  time,  these  groups  became  more 
and  more  profitable  and  powerful.  Those  profits  have  not  been  used  to  cut  cover  prices  or  to  bring  about  a 
more  diverse  press.  Inde^,  the  concentration  of  ownership  in  provincial  newsp^ers  is  more  pronounced 
than  ever. 

Individual  contracts 

76.  When  individual  contracts  are  imposed,  workers  may  be  made  lucrative  offers  “they  cannot  refuse”. 
Pay  rises  of  over  £1 ,000,  promotions,  company  cars  are  all  used  to  bribe  individuals  to  sign  away  their  union 
rights.  Often,  employers  have  been  prepared  to  underwrite  all  existing  employees’  Union-negotiated  terms 
and  conditions  in  return  for  a free  hand  to  change  these  terms  for  those  who  follow. 

77.  For  the  employers  all  this  is  a cheap  price  to  pay  for  creating  a Union  free  environment,  where  they 
have  the  freedom  to  treat  employees  differently  in  future. 

78.  A growing  number  of  employers  are  not  even  bothering  with  the  bribes.  They  issue  employees  with 
new  contracts  and  warn  them  of  the  consequences  of  not  signing.  Promised  promotions  are  blocked. 
Individuals  refusing  to  sign  Union-busting  contracts  are  refused  pay  rises — and  told  that  they  will  never  get 
a pay  rise  again,  unless  they  sign.  Staff  may  even  be  told  that  if  Aey  do  not  sign,  they  will  be  deemed  to 
have  dismissed  themselves.  Under  present  law,  employers  are  legally  perfectly  free  to  behave  in  this  way. 

79.  Among  the  “benefits”  experienced  by  these  workers  are  reduced  redundancy  pay  and  provision, 

reduced  maternity  pay  and  leave,  reduced  sick  pay  and  leave,  increased  working  hours,  loss  of  overtime  pay 
or  rime  off  in  lieu,  an  end  to  minimum  rates  of  pay  for  trainees  and  other  staff  members,  and  shorter  holidays. 
And,  because  there  is  no  Union  to  negotiate  them,  all  future  pay  rises  become  dependent  on  the  whim  of  the 
employer.  i 

80.  An  end  to  a "Fair”  Wage.  Under  personal  contracts  there  are  no  Union  negotiated  rates  of  pay.  The 
traditional  concept  of  a “rate  for  the  job” — and  therefore  of  a “fair”  rate  of  pay — disappears.  It  is  replaced 
by  aerate  for  the  individual,  a rate  set  by  his  or  her  individual  bargaining  position. 

81.  In  reality,  what  this  means  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  workers,  particularly  those  with  disadvantages 
are  in  a weak  position.  The  position  of  the  less  confident,  the  less  skilled,  the  young  or  the  old  (depending 
on  industry  and  circumstances)  is  desperate.  These  people  are  particularly  important  to  the  Union-buster 
— they  can  be  used  to  drive  everyone’s  terms  and  conditions  down  to  the  lowest  common  denominator. 

82.  Over  years  of  persistent  negotiation  Unions  have  built  up  Collective  Agreements  which  include  a 
number  of  clauses  designed  to  protect  individuals  in  a wide  range  of  circumstances.  These  clauses  cover  such 
things  as  sick  pay  and  leave,  maternity  leave  and  maternity  pay,  fair  dismissal  procedures,  redundancy 
compensation,  pensions,  training,  compassionate  leave,  consultation  over  health  and  safety,  grievance 
procedures,  and  so  on. 

83.  New  employees  seeking  a job  with  the  firm  could  never  negotiate  such  valuable  protection  from 
scratch.  When  personal  contracts  are  imposed,  the  employer  can  take  the  opportunity  of  offering  new  staff 
conditions  far  worse  than  those  enjoyed  by  existing  workers — and  the  hopeful  applicant  is  not  in  a position 
to  refuse.  The  downward  ratchet  moves  on  a notch. 

84.  Reinforcing  Inequality.  By  insisting  that  certain  minimal  terms  and  conditions  met.  Trade  Unions 
create  a safety  net  for  less  advantaged  groups  such  as  the  disabled  and  ethmc  minorities.  The  loss  of  Union 
Agreements  means  that  the  long  struggle  against  social  inequality  goes  into  reverse. 

85.  Women  in  particular  suffer  under  personal  contracts.  As  individuals,  ^ey  are  rarely  in  a position 
powerful  enough  to  negotiate  decent  maternity  leave,  or  even  maintain  the  existing  hourly  pay  rates. 

86.  But  the  real  meaning  of  personal  contracts  is  that  they  exploit  every  inequality  between  workers.  For 
example,  Union  Agreements  usually  limit  the  working  day  to,  say,  eight  hours.  But  if  an  employer  has  the 
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choice  between  taking  on  an  individual  who  is  prepared  to  work  10  hoars  a day  to  advance  his  career,  and, 
say,  one  who  needs  to  leave  promptly  to  pick  up  children  from  school,  it  is  clear  who  he  wiU  choose.  Another 
notch  in  the  downward  spiral  falls  into  place. 

87.  Non-  Union  workers  suffer.  Workers  who  lose  their  hard- won  Union  negotiated  benefite  are  not  the 
only  victims  of  Union-busting.  In  strongly  unionised  industries  the  Union  even  protects  non-Union  members 
working  in  non-Union  companies.  This  is  because  it  helps  set  the  “market  rate”  in  the  industry — such  as  a 
35  hour  week,  or  six  weeks  paid  holiday.  Non-Union  employers  know  they  have  to  offer  similar  terms  to 
attract  high  ciibre  staff.  But  once  the  Union  negotiated  floor  disappears,  so  does  this  “market  rate".  The 
downward  spiral  gains  momentum. 

88  Productivity  suffers  too.  Union  busting  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  regeneration  of  British  indust^. 
Successful  economies  like  Germany  prosper  with  powerful  Trade  Unions.  Indeed,  without  them,  productivity 
can  suffer.  When  the  main  way  to  secure  a regular  pay  rise  is  to  change  jobs;  when  motivation  comes  down 
to  fear  or  greed ; and  when  training  becomes  the  victim  of  short-term  cost  competition,  it  is  employers  as  well 
as  workers  who  lose  out. 

Concentration  of  ownership 

89.  De-recognition  of  unions  in  provincial  newspapers  has  therefore  been  detrimental  to  the  employees 
in  that  Sector.  Furthermore  de-recognition  has  not  benefited  the  consumer,  however  it  has  allowed  publishers 
in  the  provincial  newspaper  area  to  increase  their  ownership  of  the  local  media. 

90.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  daily  morning  and  evening  newspapers  published  outside  London  are 
controlled  by  eight  groups.  Furthermore  35  per  cent  of  the  weekly  press  is  controlled  by  just  nine  (mainly 
the  same)  groups. 

91.  The  increase  in  concentration  of  ownership  of  paid-for  regional  papers  has  been  mirrored  in  the 
“free”  newspaper  sector  where  10  groups  control  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  free  newspapers. 

92.  The  major  groups  which  dominate  the  provincial  newspaper  sector  now  have  substantial  holdings 
in  local  radio  as  well. 

93.  The  increasing  concentration  in  ownership  of  the  local  media  poses  fundamental  questions  about 
local  democracy.  Democracy  requires  an  informed  society,  when  all  the  vehicles  of  information  at  local  level 
are  controlled  by  the  same  people,  democracy  is  severely  weakened. 

94.  High  Unionisation  Can  Equal  High  Productivity.  The  myth  has  been  perpetuated  increasingly  over 
the  last  decade  that  high  productivity  and  profitability  cannot  be  achieved  with  a highly  unionised  workforce. 
The  general  print  industry  proves  that  is  not  the  case,  whilst  remaining  highly  trade  union  organised  its 
performance  has  been  outstanding.  This  is  demonstrated  by  comments  made  recently  by  Colin  Stanley  who 
is  the  Direaor  General  of  the  British  Printing  Industries  Federation  (the  main  employers  organisation  in  the 
industry).  Referring  to  the  1980s  he  said: 

“Against  an  RPI  growth  of  72  per  cent  over  the  period,  sales  for  the  industry  grew  by  a staggering 
111  per  cent.” 

“Over  the  same  period  productivity  in  the  industry  grew  by  a massive  117  per  cent  whilst 
employment  in  the  industry  fell  by  6 per  cent,  the  added  value  per  person  grew  by  82  per  cent” 
“If  one  takes  the  period  1985-1988  when  the  UK  manufacturing  productivity  rose  by  17.6  per  cent 
that  of  the  printing  industry  grew  by  35  per  cent.” 

“The  industry  has  sustained  a positive  balance  of  trade  through  all  of  the  last  10  years — again  a fact 
which  dispels  popular  myth.  In  1990  our  trade  surplus  was  doubled  to  £222  million  and  in  1991  we 
achieved  a balance  of  trade  in  print  with  EC  countries  for  the  very  first  time.” 

“Recent  investment  figures — the  source  is  Intergraf — showed  the  UK  as  being  the  highest  investing 
printing  industry  in  Europe. 

Contrary  to  popular  myth,  the  industry  entered  the  ’90s  with  a good  industrial  relations  record. 
There  has  not  been  a national  strike  in  this  industry  since  1959.” 

“I  described  to  you  a printing  industry  which  was  the  highest  investing  printing  industry  in  Europe. 
It  led  Europe  in  quality  assurance.  It  has  not  had  a major  stoppage  since  1959.  It  had  grown  its 
productivity  at  twice  the  level  of  national  manufacturing  productivity.  It  had  had  a trade  surplus 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  ’80s  and  in  1990  had  doubled  that  surplus  by  growing  its  exports  by 
16  per  cent.  I was  of  course  talking  about  the  British  printing  industry.” 

7 October  1993 

ANNEX 1 

The  htect  on  GPMU  members  employed  by  Reed  Elsevier  of  the  unilateral  withdrawal  of  recognition  by 

THE  group’s  UK  SUBSIDIARY  COMPANIES 

1.  Reed  Elsevier  have  withdrawn  collective  recognition  from  the  GPMU  chapels.  However  this  has  also 

affected  individual  representational  rights.  The  company  refuses  to  recognise  chapel  officials  and  one  of  the 

most  obvious  effects  of  this  is  the  refusal  by  the  company  to  allow  chapel  officials  time  off  for  training.  The 
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company  provides  general  and  specialist  training  for  its  managers  in  dealing  with  disciplinary  issues, 
redundancy  selections  and  grievances.  Workers’  representatives  in  the  form  of  local  lay  officials  have  to  learn 
in  their  own  time  and  in  most  cases,  courses  to  acquire  such  skills  are  not  available  outside  of  normal  working 
hours. 

2.  Under  British  employment  legislation  it  is  necessary  for  a union  to  be  recognised  for  an  employer  to 
be  obliged  to  consult  on  redundancies.  In  Reed  Elsevier  the  individual  is  simply  informed  that  they  are  to 
be  dismissed  for  reasons  of  redundancy.  Quite  often  this  occurs  in  a way  that  their  rights  to  reasonable 
notification  are  pre-empted.  Indeed  unless  the  individual  demands  a grievance  hearing  the  whole  issue  is 
automatic. 

3.  In  the  past,  consultation  and  information  regarding  the  company  would  be  discussed  in  various  forums 
with  chapel  officials.  Now  in  a very  few  instances  there  are  staff  committees,  which  usually  consist  of 
predominantly  management  personnel  and  the  information  is  extremely  limited.  Since  de-recognition, 
employees  have  far  less  information  about  the  company  than  before.  Information  provided  is  only  related  to 
their  own  particular  product  centre. 

4.  Prior  to  de-recognition  there  were  designated  areas  for  information  to  be  posted  by  the  chapel 
representatives  to  their  members.  This  information  would  consist  of  either  internal  chapel  affairs  (e.g.,  notice 
of  meetings)  or  matters  which  employees  needed  to  be  aware  of  (e.g.,  legal  decisions).  These  areas  have  now 
been  removed,  along  with  the  removal  of  general  facilities.  For  example,  it  is  no  longer  possible  in  most  cases 
to  use  the  internal  mail  system  to  inform  members  of  a meeting. 

5.  For  the  individual  employee  there  is  now  no  opportunity  to  discuss  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment.  Any  issue  raised  by  an  individual  is  immediately  stymied  on  the  argument  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  change  terms  and  conditions  for  one  individual. 

6.  Actual  changes  to  terms  and  conditions  are  not  the  subject  of  discussion  and  individuals  are  seriously 
disadvantaged  in  such  situations.  For  example,  Reed  Information  Services  issued  new  contracts  following 
de-recognition.  It  was  not  highlighted  in  a large  document  that  maternity  pay  and  redundancy  pay  where 
better  than  state  terms  would  now  be  deemed  non-contractual.  Also  management  at  IPC  have  dup^  many 
workers  into  accepting  contracts  with  increased  hours,  despite  earlier  assurances  that  the  removal  of 
collective  bargaining  would  not  affect  contracts  of  employment. 

7.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  the  workforce  to  be  involved  in  consultations  for  decisions  regarding 
training. 

8.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  the  workforce  to  be  involved  in  consultations  or  decisions  regarding  staff 
procedures,  as  contained  in  company  handbooks. 

9.  Dismissals,  contractual  arguments  and  discrimination  issues  are  far  more  likely  to  involve  the  legal 
process. 

10.  Overall  the  absence  of  a counter-balance  to  managerial  power  and  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  that 
the  union  is  not  a “legitimate”  entity  to  be  a member  of,  affects  individual  workers  generally  in  a number 
of  ways:  health  and  safety  effectiveness  is  reduped;  subjective  managerial  decisions  lower  down  the 
management  scale  increase;  exercising  of  rights  is  discouraged;  in  extreme  cases  threats  are  made  both  in 
a subtle  and  crude  fashion. 

11.  In  a company  such  as  Reed  Elsevier  the  differences  in  consultation,  information,  statutory  rights, 
access  to  union  officials  and  negotiation  are  distinguished  between  their  workforces  in  different  member 
states. 

12.  Of  course,  the  area  most  affected  by  de-recognition  has  been  that  of  pay.  Prior  to  de-recognition  Reed 
employees  where  organised  did  not  have  zero  reviews.  Since  de-recognition,  pay  has  been 
“performance-related”,  but  in  reality  pay  has  now  been  used  as  a pseudo-disciplinaiy  tool.  A zero  review  is 
not  a reflection  of  the  lack  of  company  funds  to  give  a pay  rise,  but  more  an  expression  by  management  that 
a particular  individual  is  not  really  wanted.  Overtime  in  many  areas  has  been  stopped  but  longer  hours  are 
expected. 

ANNEX  2 

STATUTORY  RIGHTS  TO  WORKERS’  PARTICIPATION,  CONSULTATION  AND 
information  IN  HOLLAND 

In  Holland  Works  Councils  are  mandatory  in  all  undertakings  with  at  least  35  employees  and  have  a range 
of  information  and  consultation  rights  which  increase  in  firms  with  100  or  more  employees,  ^en  assent  is 
also  required  when  the  company  wishes  to  make  decisions  relating  to  matters  such  as  working  time,  holidays, 
pensions  and  profit-sharing,  health  and  safety  and  grievance  procedures. 
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One  part  of  the  councils’  role  is  ensuring  the  application  of  collective  a^eetnents,  but  they  are  specificaUy 
excluded  from  negotiating  on  matters,  such  as  pay,  dealt  with  by  collective  agreement. 

The  right  of  opinion 

Undertakings  with  a minimum  of  100  employees 

The  employer  is  required  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  works  council  when  he  has  the  intention  of: 

— Selling  the  undertaking  or  any  part  of  it 

Setting  up  or  taking  control  of  another  undertaking. 

Stopping  the  business  activiQ-  of  the  undertaking  or  a large  part  of  it. 

Changing  the  business  activity  of  the  undertaking. 

Changing  the  organisation  of  the  undertaking. 

Changing  the  place  of  business  of  the  company. 

— Recruiting  a certain  number  of  workers  or  taking  on  temporary  workers. 

— Making  major  investments. 

— Entering  into  a large  loan. 

If  the  decision  of  the  employer  does  not  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  the  works  council,  the  employer  may 
not  implement  his  decision  during  the  month  following  the  presentation  of  this  decision  to  the  works  council. 

During  this  month,  the  council  may  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Amsterdam.  If  the  court  judges  that 
the  decision  is  unsuitable  or  breaches  the  essential  rules  governing  the  right  of  opinion,  it  may  annul  the 
decision  or  prohibit  enforcement  of  it. 

Undertakings  with  at  least  35  employees 

The  obligation  for  the  employer  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  council  only  exists  if  and  in  so  far  as  the  decision 
of  the  employer  may  lead  to: 

— Loss  of  jobs. 

An  important  change  in  the  conditions  of  employment  or  in  the  working  conditions  of  at  least 

quarter  of  the  staff  of  the  undertaking. 

Where  the  decision  of  the  employer  concerning: 

The  end  of  the  business  activities  of  the  undertaking  or  of  a significant  part  of  it. 

A change  in  the  business  activities  of  the  undertaking. 

— A change  in  the  place  of  business  of  the  undertaking, 
does  not  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  the  works  council,  and  only  in  this  case,  the  employer  may  not 
implement  his  decision  during  the  month  following  its  presentation  to  the  works  council.  In  this  case  the 
council  may,  during  this  month,  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Amsterdam. 

The  right  of  prior  agreement 

The  employer  must  obtain  the  agreement  of  the  works  council  when  he  intends  to  apply,  amend  or  abolish: 

The  internal  regulations,  or  the  regulations  concerning  retirement,  profit  sharing  or  savings. 

— The  hours  worked  and  the  regulations  concerning  annual  leave. 

— A scale  of  salaries  and  wages  or  a job  Classification  regulation. 

— Health  and  safety  regulations. 

— Employment  dismissal  and  promotion  regulations. 

— Staff  training  regulations. 

— Staff  assessment  regulations. 

— Regulations  concerning  assistance  for  the  workers. 

— Regulations  on  consultation  at  shop  floor  level. 

— Regulations  for  handling  complaints. 

— Regulations  on  the  position  of  young  workers  in  the  undertaking. 

ff  the  collective  agreement  covers  the  subjects  mentioned  above,  the  employer  does  not  need  the  agreement 
of  the  works  council.  If  the  employer  does  not  obtain  the  agreement  of  the  works  council,  he  may  have 
recourse  to  a special  commission  and  then  appeal  to  the  Minister  for  Social  Affairs. 

A decision  taken  without  the  agreement  of  the  works  council,  the  special  commission  or  the  Minister  is 
null  and  void,  but  the  works  council  must  appeal  for  its  nullity  within  the  month  in  which  it  has  learnt  that 
the  employer  has  implemented  his  decision. 

The  right  to  information/consultation 

The  management  is  required  to  communicate  to  the  council,  at  the  time  it  is  set  up,  basic  information  on 
the  legal  structure  and  die  organisation  of  the  company,  the  composition  of  the  management  and  the 
supervisory  body  and  the  fixed  relations  with  other  undertakings  and  with  the  public  authorities. 
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The  management  is  also  required  to  communicate  an  annual  report  concerning  the  trends  in  employment 
and  the  present  and  future  social  policy,  as  well  as  the  annual  accounts,  so  that  they  can  be  discussed. 

Twice  a year,  the  management  must  inform  the  council  about  the  trends  in  activities  and  results,  both 
retrospective  and  prospective;  this  applies  in  particular  with  regard  to  all  the  investment  programmes  of  the 
undertaking  within  and  outside  the  country. 

If  the  entrepreneur  draws  up  a multi-annual  plan  and/or  budget,  he  must  inform  the  council  of  it,  at  least 
in  a suimnary  form.  The  chair  of  these  joint  information  and  consultation  meetings  is,  unless  otherwise 
decided  the  employer  and  the  chair  of  the  works  council  alternately. 


Memorandum  from  Mr  J C Foster,  General  Secretary,  National  Union  of  Journalists 


Report  to  the  employment  select  committee 

The  National  Union  of  Journalists  has  26,000  members.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  members  work  as 
journalists  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland. 

The  NUJ  is  in  the  forefront  of  changes  in  British  industrial  relations.  We  were  among  the  first  unions 
affected  by  personal  contracts,  and  we  therefore  have  great  experience  of  the  contrast  between  collective 
representation  and  unrepresented  individuals. 

The  NUJ  was  responsible  for  the  test  case.  Wilson-vs-Associaied  Newspapers,  where  the  Appeal  Court 
ruled  that  employers  had  acted  unlawfully  by  penalising  staff  who  refused  to  sign  personal  contracts.  The 
Government  rushed  through  an  amendment  to  the  Employment  Rights  and  Trade  Union  Refonn  Bill  to 
overturn  the  Appeal  Court’s  decision. 


In  the  1992  White  Paper,  “People,  Jobs  and  Opportunity”,  it  was  said  that  the  decline  of  collective 
bargaining  should  not  lead  to  the  return  of  outdated  paternalism.  We  believe  that  has  occured,  and  that 
working  people  have  been  deprived  of  essential  protections. 

The  NUJ  is  affiliated  to  the  TUC  and  the  Irish  Congress  of  Trade  Unions.  On  an  international  basis  we 
are  the  largest  affiliate  to  the  International  Federation  of  Journalists.  The  union  has  been  in  existence  for  80 
years  and  has  played  an  important  part  in  establishing  professional  standards  of  jo^alism  in  Britan.  As  the 
first  organisation  to  recognise  the  importance  of  professional  standards  in  journalism,  we  established  a code 
of  conduct  for  members.  It  was  the  NUJ  which  initiated  the  industry-wide  Press  Council,  the  National 
Council  for  Training  of  Journalists  and  the  Broadcasting  Training  Organisation  NCTBJ. 


The  NUJ  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  such  important  issues  as  health  and  safety  and  the  effect  on  joum^ists 
and  office  workers.  We  were  the  first  major  organisation  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  publish  ^ analysis  of 
the  problems  of  RSI  and  the  way  in  which  these  could  be  overcome.  We  have  currently  produced  a h^th 
and  safety  pack  dealing  with  this  problem  and  are  organising  workplace  meeungs  on  the  question  of  RSI  and 
how  to  avoid  it. 


The  NUJ  has  a long  history  of  representing  journalists  on  a wide  range  of  tssuM  ^ well  as  pay  Md 
conditions.  The  Journalist's  role  in  a democratic  society  is  to  provide  information  ani^hallenge  authorities 
to  enable  democratic  decisions  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  an  open  and  free  society.  The  umon  has  been  at 
the  forefront  of  the  debate  on  press  and  broadcasting  freedom  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


All  of  this  work  can  only  be  undertaken  if  there  is  an  effective  union  organisation  at  every  level,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  chapels  Oocal  branch  organisation)  where  members  participate  on  a day  by  day 
basis. 


It  is  against  this  backcloth  that  we  express  our  concerns  that  the  NUJ’s  role  m representing  its  members 
at  work  has  been  undermined. 

There  appears  to  be  a co-ordinated  campaign  to  undermine  the  fundamental  rights  of  journalists  to  belong 
to  the  union  of  their  choice  and  to  be  represented  on  wages  and  condmons  by 

mid-eighties  personal  contacts  were  introduced  into  local  newspapers.  Ninety  per  cent  of  *ese  "^^pa^re 
are  owned  by  the  large  groups — United,  Thomsons,  Westminster  Press,  ‘ 

development  has  spread  throughout  the  media  into  national  newspapers,  magazine  an  p g 

into  some  independent  broadcasting  organisations. 

On  April  20, 1990  Today  newspaper  reported  a conference.  It  was  an  unusual  conference  about  an  unusual 
phenomenon,  a revolution  largely  pioneered  by  the  media  but  mosUy  unieported  by  that  media. 
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The  conference  was  entitled  “Wider  ownership,  the  next  steps”.  It  was  hosted  by  the  Institute  of  Economic 
Affairs  and  a dramatic  new  proposal  was  put  forward  so  radical  that  Today  would  only  describe  it  in 
revolutionary  terms.  “Ownyourownjob  and  pushfor  more  pay”,  read  the  startling  headline,  “The  ownership 
revolution  that  has  given  more  people  their  own  homes  and  shares  has  now  spread  to  work”,  declared  Graham 
Mather  the  director  of  the  EA. 

“Thousands  of  staff  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  owning  their  job  through  a personal  contract.  They  can 
earn  more  and  the  deal  gives  them  a status  equal  with  directors  and  top  managers.  The  common  factor  is  that 
the  new  contracts  are  usually  accompanied  by  substantial  improvements  m pay  and/or  benefits.  A typical 
contract  proposal  will  offer  a salary  improvement  of  perhaps  £1,000”.  The  individual  job  ownership  at  the 
IEA  tpliffi  about  the  so-called  Personal  contract,  a contract  of  employment  negotiated  by  the  individual 
employee  and  his/her  employer  without  involvement  of  any  trade  unions. 

The  reality  for  our  members  has  been  that  we  have  seen  a fall  in  earnings,  reduction  in  their  conditions 
of  employment  and  wider  use  of  fixed-terms  contracts  and  casualisation. 

In  provincial  newspapers,  pay  and  conditions  have  fallen  by  approximately  25  per  cent  since  the 
introduction  of  personal  contracts.  In  reality  personal  contracts  exclude  the  right  to  be  represented  by  your 
union.  At  no  stage  has  any  management  within  the  media  been  prepared  to  take  part  in  an  independent  ballot 
of  their  journalists  to  put  to  their  staff  and  our  members  the  choice  of  whether  they  wish  to  be  represented 
by  the  NUJ  rather  than  have  personal  contracts  imposed  by  the  employer. 

We  have  offered  independent  ballots  to  Associated  Newspapers,  Morgan-Grampian,  United  Newspapers, 
Reeds/IPC  and  many  other  individual  papers,  magazines  and  groups.  In  all  cases  the  offer  of  an  independent 
ballot  has  been  refused.  Despite  this  the  NUJ  has  conducted  ballots  through  the  Electoral  Reform  Society 
in  many  different  areas  of  the  media.  We  have  always  included  all  journalists  in  the  ballot  not  just  members 
of  our  union.  On  each  occasion  we  have  had  an  overwhelming  ballot  result  in  favour  of  continuing  NUJ 
recognition  and  bargaining.  The  results  of  these  ballots  have  always  been  rejected  by  the  employers  often 
with  the  explanation  that  there  is  no  statutory  requirement  to  recognise  the  trade  union  and  therefore  they 
are  rejecting  the  views  of  their  staff.  This  has  meant  that  the  personal  contracts  have  been  accompanied  by 
the  unilateral  change  in  terms  and  conditions  without  any  representation.  There  has  also  been  a withdrawal 
of  existing  rights.  Even  where  collective  terms  and  conditions  could  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  the  individual 
contract  the  journalists  concerned  are  intimidated  by  the  employers  and  will  not  be  prepared  to  take  any  legal 
action  to  protect  their  terms  and  conditions.  Where  members  have  done  this  they  very  often  end  up  simply 
being  dismissed. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  the  NUJ  initiated  the  Press  for  Union  Rights  Campaign  which  auns 
to  establish  the  statutory  right  of  recognition,  representation,  organisation  and  collective  bargaining.  Oui 
union  supported  David  Wilson,  the  NUJ  FOC,  at  the  Daily  Mail  in  his  claim  against  Associated  Newspapers 
that  it  had  acted  unlawfully  in  imposing  personal  contracts  on  NUJ  members  at  Associated  Newspapers  and 
discrimin^ed  against  Mr  Wilson  who  refused  to  sign  the  personal  contract.  The  Court  of  Appeal  heard  that 
Associated  Newspapers  were  acting  unlawfully.  Within  a week  Viscount  Ullswater  annount^  in  the  House 
of  Lords  that  there  would  be  an  amendment  to  the  employment  legislation  which  would  prevent  these 
arguments  being  put  forward  again. 

The  Government’s  position  has  been  to  undermine  trade  union  members’  rights  and  to  discourage 
membership  of  free  and  independent  trade  unions.  This  was  made  clear  by  Viscount  Ullswater  on  24  May 
when  he  said  “It  is,  of  course,  the  employers  right  to  decide  exactly  how  he  wants  to  negotiate  with  his  staff. 
After  all,  no  one  but  the  employer  in  question  can  know  all  the  relevant  circumstances  and  can  decide  what 
is  best  for  his  business.  It  has  always  been  the  Government’s  policy  to  ensure  that  employers  have  the 
freedom  to  act  in  this  way”. 

The  Government’s  policy  we  would  argue  is  against  the  interest  of  the  employees.  Our  experience  is  that 
employees  issued  with  new  contracts  are  warned  of  the  consequences  of  not  signing.  Promised  promotions 
are  blocked,  individuals  refusing  to  sign  these  anti-union  contracts  are  refused  pay  rises — and  told  that  they 
will  never  get  a pay  rise  again,  unless  they  sign. 

Staff  may  even  be  told  that  if  they  do  not  sign,  they  will  be  deemed  to  have  dismissed  themselves  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  Daily  Telegraph).  Under  the  present  law,  employers  are  encouraged  by  the  Government  to 
behave  in  this  way. 

Among  the  benefits  of  personal  contracts  experienced  by  journalists  are  worsened  redundancy  pay  and 
provisions,  reduced  maternity  pay  and  leave,  reduced  sick  pay  and  leave,  increased  working  hours,  loss  of 
overtime  pay  and/or  time  off  in  lieu,  an  end  to  minimum  wages  and  pay  for  trainees  and  many  other  staff 
members,  reduction  in  holidays.  And,  because  there  is  no  union  to  negotiate  them,  all  future  pay  rises  become 
dependent  upon  the  simple  whim  of  the  employers.  This  is  very  often  dressed  up  as  “performance  related 
pay”.  For  the  employers,  management’ s right  to  m^age  is  being  simply  turned  into  a worlqplace  dictatorship 
with  no  rights  for  the  employees. 
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It  has  been  established  in  international  law  that  trade  unions  are  one  of  the  important  cornerstones  of 
democracy.  This  has  been  underlined  by  recent  decisions  of  the  International  Labour  Organisation.  The 
European  Social  Charter  1961,  European  Convention  of  Human  Rights  and  the  Social  Chapter  of  the 
Maastricht  Treaty  all  emphasise  the  role  of  trade  unions  as  the  legitimate  voice  as  workers  representatives. 
The  British  Government  is  encouraging  employers  to  renegue  on  their  international  legal  obligations  by 
abolishing  union  agreements. 

EEC  directives  require  employers  to  consult  with  workers  representatives  in  the  case  of  health  and  safety, 
redundancy  and  transfer  of  undertakings.  In  the  United  Kingdom  traditionally  workers  representatives  have 
been  recognised  as  trade  unions.  By  derecognising  unions  the  employers  avoid  their  responsibilities  under 
the  European  Directives  to  consult  with  workers  representatives.  ITius  in  the  case  of  redundancy  people  are 
faced  simply  with  a dismissal  notice  with  only  one  recourse  to  an  industrial  tribunal  where  the  Tnirimal 
compensation  does  not  deal  with  the  basic  problems  of  loss  of  employment  and  unfair  treatment. 

Broken  promises 

When  journalists  are  offered  personal  contracts  the  employer  often  promises  to  incorporate  all  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  previously  negotiated  collective  agreement  into  the  contract.  The  argument  is  that  there 
will  be  “no  difference”  before  and  ^er  the  end  of  collective  bargaining.  However,  our  members’  experience 
is  that  without  collective  bargaining  there  is  no  future  improvement  in  terms  and  conditions.  In  reality  they 
are  faced  with  falling  wages  and  lower  terms  and  conditions.  Women,  in  particular,  suffer  under  personal 
contracts.  As  individuals  they  are  rarely  in  a position  powerful  enough  to  negotiate  decent  terms  and 
conditions.  The  evidence  clearly  shows  that  the  real  meaning  of  personal  contracts  is  that  they  exploit  the 
inequality  between  staff. 

One  recent  example  in  the  local  papers  is  the  de*skilling  of  journalists.  The  biggest  problem  is  in  the 
Westminster  Press  Provincial  Newspapers  (WPPN)  chain  of  evenings  and  weeklies.  There  are  evenings  in 
Oxford,  Brighton,  Bath  and  Bradford  where  many  reporters  are  being  asked  to  carry  cameras.  The  reality  of 
this  is  that  we  will  have  undertrained  staff  working  as  reporters,  subs  and  photographers  rather  than  trained 
staff  undertaking  professional  jobs. 

It  is  our  union’s  experience  that  far  from  being  a new,  progressive  form  of  industrial  rel^ons  to  fit  new, 
dynamic  expanding  industries,  the  personal  contract  is  the  hallmark  of  de-industrialisation,  de-skilliing,  and 
an  economy  burdened  by  high  unemployment. 

11  October  1993 


Memorandum  from  Mr  C Bourne,  National  Organiser  for  Provincial  Newspapers, 

National  Union  of  Journalists 

Until  December  1986,  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  for  journalists  employed  in  the  provincial 
newspaper  industry  were  governed  by  a national  agreement  between  the  Newspaper  Society,  the  employers’ 
association,  and  the  National  Union  of  Journalists.  In  addition  to  the  national  agreement,  many  companies 
concluded  agreements  locally  with  the  NUJ  to  supplement  the  terms  in  the  national  agreement. 

In  the  two-year  period  from  January  1987  many  more  companies  concluded  local  agreements  which,  by 
and  large,  incorporated  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  old  national  agreement. 

During  this  period  the  industry  made  a determined  effort  to  embrace  the  benefits  of  introducing 
computerised  editorial  systems  where  copy,  input  by  journalists,  would  no  longer  be  typeset  by  members  of 
the  production  staff,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  were  then  members  of  the  National  Graphical  Association. 

Journalists  were  willing,  even  keen,  to  embrace  the  new  systems  even  though  they  were  aware  of  the  risk 
that  the  employers’  main  purpose  was  to  use  this  technology  to  break  trade  union  organisation. 

Accordingly,  the  NUJ  had  taken  policy  decisions  as  early  as  1978  which  declared  that  it  would  co-operate 
with  introduction  of  such  systems  but  would  not  “undert^e  work  previously  done  by  members  of  another 
trade  union  unless  that  union  had  voluntarily  relinquished  such  work”.  British  unions  had  seen  the  way  in 
which  journalists  in  other  European  countries  and  in  America  had  been  used  as  a means  to  defeat  other  trade 
unions  and  we  wished  to  make  it  clear  that  we  would  not  be  similarly  used  in  Britain. 

In  1987  the  NUJ  reached  an  agreement  with  the  NGA  that,  where  computerised  editorial  systems  were  to 
be  introduced,  the  unions  should  negotiate  jointly  with  employers  to  achieve  agreements  acceptable  to  all 
three  parties.  Under  such  arrangements  many  agreements  were  successfully  concluded  and  significant 
numbers  of  displaced  production  staff  successfully  retrained  as  journalists. 

Almost  as  soon  as  the  equipment  was  installed  the  newspaper  industry  began  to  dismiss  highly  skilled 
printers  in  their  thousands  and  replace  them  with  unskilled  staff  on  much  lower  wages.  In  some  companies 
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replacement  staff  were  actually  employed  by  subcontractors  and  not  by  the  company  to  whom  they  devoted 
the  whole  of  their  working  time.  In  some  cases  limited  numbers  of  NGA  were  retained  but  only  on  condition 
that  their  wages  were  cut  usually  by  at  least  a third  and  sometimes  as  much  as  a half.  In  successive  years 
these  people  too  were  xnade  redundant. 

The  vast  majority  of  journalists  in  the  industry  work  very  flexibly.  Very  few  journalists  are  paid  for 
working  overtime  and  rarely  at  premium  rates.  Their  working  lime  is  expressed  in  fortnighly  periods  to  take 
account  of  the  fluctuating  demands  of  newspaper  production  and  they  can  often  be  required,  at  very  short 
notice  to  work  on  any  day  of  the  week. 

Despite  this  flexibility  and  the  co-operation  shown  in  the  introduction  of  computerisation,  the  industry 
wasted  no  time  seeking  to  rid  itself  of  the  NUJ. 

Any  examination  of  the  rate  at  which  provincial  newspaper  employers  terminated  agreements  with  the 
NUJ  and  withdrew  recognition,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  done,  makes  it  difficult  to  believe  that  it  was 
not  a programme  co-ordinated  by  the  newspaper  employers  association,  the  Newspaper  Society.  Whatever 
the  previous  relationship  between  the  employer  and  the  local  NUJ  organisation,  the  same  excuses  were  given 
as  reasons  for  terminating  agreements  and  for  introducing  individual  contracts  of  employment 

At  the  outset  there  was  fierce  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  such  contracts  with  many  journalists 
refusing  to  sign,  even  after  agreements  had  been  terminated.  We  have  many  examples  of  joum^ists  refiisal 
pay  rises  for  years  as  a consequence  of  their  refusal  to  sign  an  individual  contract.  Many  such  people  feared 
taking  legal  action  against  the  employer  because  of  the  risk  of  dismissal  or  victimisation  at  work. 

Some  members  were  told  they  would  never  receive  a pay  rise  until  they  signed.  Others,  close  to  retirement 
were  told  of  the  likely  impact  on  their  pension.  In  companies  where  redundancies  in  the  editorial  staff 
occurred,  it  would  frequently  be  the  case  that  those  selected  for  redundancy  were  those  who  refused  to  sign 
the  individual  contract.  Because  they  could  see  this  was  happening  throughout  the  industry,  many  individuals 
affected  would  not  mount  legal  claims  for  victimisation  because  of  a perceived  risk  that  they  would  be 
blacklisted  and  thus  be  unemployable. 

In  some  companies  where  collective  bargaining  arrangements  were  terminated,  trade  union  recognition 
remained  for  the  purposes  of  representing  individual  members  at  disciplinary  hearings,  for  dealing  with 
health  and  safety  matters  and  for  consultation  over  redundancies.  This  enabled  some  employers  to  argue  they 
were  not  hostile  to  trade  unions  in  themselves,  merely  to  “old  fashioned”  collective  bargaining.  There  are 
now  few  companies  where  even  these  rights  survive. 

An  example  is  to  be  found  at  the  Yorkshire  Post  and  the  Yorkshire  Evening  Post  in  Leeds,  part  of  the 
United  Provincial  Newspapers  Group.  In  1990  every  member  of  the  NUJ  was  dismissed  for  refusing  to  accept 
unilateral  changes  in  their  terms  of  conditions  of  employment  which  required  them  to  work  longer  hours  with 
reduced  annual  holidays.  Prior  to  dismissal  the  !^J  had  been  recognised  and  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  had  been  negotiated.  After  dismissal  there  was  no  collective  bargaining  but  the  company 
claimed  to  recognise  NUJ  for  the  purposes  of  individual  representation  and  for  consultation  over 
redundancies  and  health  and  safety  matters. 

The  company  has  now  been  served  with  three  writs  with  damages  on  behalf  of  NUJ  members  who  have 
been  victims  of  occupational  overuse  injury,  which  the  union  claims  are  work  related.  Because  the  NUJ 
continued  to  press  for  improvements  in  the  office  environment,  in  order  to  avoid  a further  injury,  the  company 
has  withdrawn  recognition  for  all  purposes  and  refuses  to  acknowledge  NUJ  representations  on  health  and 
safety  issues.  The  NUJ  represents  130  out  of  a total  of  200  editorial  staff  at  this  company. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  changing  relationship  between  employers  and  the  NUJ  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  case  of  Reed  Elsevier.  The  company  was  formed  in  November  last  year  when  Reed  International  merged 
with  giant  Dutch  publishing  company  Elsevier. 

The  NUJ  has  had  a relatively  constructive,  although  not  always  trouble  free,  relationship  with  Reed 
International  for  decades.  At  one  time  this  included  our  relations  with  Mirror  Group  Newspapers  before  it 
was  sold  by  Reed  International  to  Robert  Maxwell. 

The  group  had  four  main  publishing  divisions  in  and  around  London:  IPC  Magazines,  publishers  of 
consumer  magazines  across  a broad  range  of  interests:  Reed  Business  Publishing,  publishers  of  trade  and 
technical  magazines,  serving  industry  and  the  professions;  Consumer  Book  Publishing,  including  Hamlyns, 
Octopus  and  Heinemann;  and  Butterworths,  major  law  publishers  and  the  associated  technical  and  legal 
publications. 

During  the  1970s  and  early  1980s  terms  and  conditions  for  editorial  staff  were  negotiated  and  incorporated 
into  one  agreement  covering  all  four  divisions.  Terms  and  conditions  for  Mirror  Group  Newspapers  were 
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always  negotiated  separately.  In  1983-84  the  companies  refused  to  conclude  an  agreement  covering  all  four 
divisions.  Instead  they  insisted  on  each  division  concluding  its  own  agreement.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  two 
book  publishing  divisions  ended  collective  bargaining  and  withdrew  recognition  of  NUJ.  It  was  in  November 
1992  when  IPC  Magazines  and  Reed  Business  Publishing  notified  the  union  of  their  intention  to  terminate 
the  agreements  and  to  withdraw  recognition  for  bargaining  purposes. 

The  UK  experience  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  employment  rights  enjoyed  by  employees  in  Holland. 
There  trade  unions  are  recognised  and  collective  bargaining  takes  place  at  national  level.  The  terms  of 
agreement  reached  are  then  legally  enforceable  across  the  industry. 

To  supplement  the  bargaining  arrangements  works  councils  exist  at  various  levels  in  companies  and  these 
organisations  deal  with  matters  of  concern  to  that  particular  enterprise. 

In  Elsevier  there  is  a works  council  at  each  location  which  consists  of  employee  representatives  elected 
by  their  colleagues.  There  is,  in  addition,  a Central  Works  Council  with  extensive  rights  to  be  consulted  about 
changes  affecting  the  company’s  employees,  to  financial  information  about  the  enterprise  and  to  information 
about  the  company’s  plans  for  expansion  and  development. 

The  Central  Works  Council  also  appoints  two  of  its  members  to  serve  on  the  group’s  Supervisory  Board, 
which  is  the  body  which  appoints  company  directors  amongst  other  things. 

While  there  is  a statutory  provision  for  these  mechanisms  in  Holland,  there  is  no  suggestion  that  the 
structures  only  exist  because  of  such  provision.  The  concept  of  social  partnership  is  well  developed  and  the 
framework  of  consultation  and  negotiation  is  seen  as  a reasonable,  efficient  and  productive  way  of  managing 
an  enterprise. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  tiie  cost  of  maintaining  these  provisions  has  been  a constraint  on  the  company’ s 
operating  abilities.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  that  Reed's  interest  in  Elsevier  was  particularly  because 
it  was  an  extraordinarily  prosperous  company  and  the  merger  brought  with  it  the  very  substantial  cash 
resources  that  Elsevier  had  accumulated. 

Pages  1,  2,  3 of  the  appendix*  to  this  submission  are  samples  of  letters  exchanged  between  the  company 
and  its  staff  at  the  time  of  the  termination  of  those  agreements.  Page  4 is  a copy  of  a letter  to  the  NUJ’s 
General  Secretary  after  the  latter  had  written  to  the  company  drawing  their  attention  to  the  results  of  a ballot 
which  was  conducted  of  editorial  staff.  The  results  of  that  ballot  are  at  page  5 (see  Q 229). 

Page  6 shows  two  stories  in  the  journalists’  trade  paper,  UK  Press  Gazette  of  decisions  by  NUJ  staff  at 
Reed  Business  Publishing  to  take  strike  action  and  to  boycott  an  editorial  award  ceremony.  Page  7 is  a leaflet 
explaining  the  reasons  for  this  strike  which  was  handed  to  the  members  of  public  on  the  day  that  industrial 
action  took  place. 

Page  8 is  interesting  particularly  for  numbered  paragraph  3.  Here  the  company  makes  clear  that  although 
individual  union  members  may  be  represented  by  their  union,  such  representation  can  only  be  conducted  with 
full  time  officials  of  the  union.  Any  other  member  of  staff  is  ftee  to  be  represented  by  a colleague  employed 
by  the  company. 

Many  NUJ  members  wrote  to  their  MPs  and  MEPs  asking  for  their  assistance  in  making  a protest  to  the 
company  about  the  company’s  unilateral  action.  The  company’s  standard  letter  of  response  is  aX  page  9.  At 
page  10  is  a further  letter  to  MPs  from  the  NUJ’s  national  organiser  for  magazines,  Linda  Rogers. 

Andrew  Smith,  MP  for  Oxford  East,  has  been  particularly  helpful  to  us  by  tabling  an  early  day  motion 
which  attracted  the  support  of  121  MPs.  Members  of  the  committee  will  no  doubt  already  be  aware  of  this 
but  a copy  is  at  page  11. 

Pages  12  to  15  inclusive  are  representative  samples  of  bulletins  issued  by  the  NUJ  group  chapel  to  their 
members  at  Reed  Business  Publishing. 

The  rest  of  the  appendix  deals  with  the  activities  of  other  Reed  Elsevier  Companies. 

Pages  16  to  21  inclusive  are  four  identically  worded  letters  from  various  Reed  newspapers  terminating  our 
agreements.  The  letters  even  contain  the  same  mistakes,  refemng  to  the  author  as  a branch  secretary  in 
paragraph  2. 

This  is  perhaps  because  identical  letters  were  also  sent  to  officers  of  NGA. 

Pages  22  to  25  inclusive  are  letters  to  the  companies  from  NUJ  chapel  officers  expressing  their  feelings 
about  the  company’s  decision  to  withdraw  recognition. 


*No/  primed  (except  letters  printed  as  Annexes  1 and  2). 
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Page  26  is  a letter  from  the  author  of  this  submission  seeking  information  for  bargaining  purposes.  This 
letter  was  never  answered. 

Prior  to  decision  to  withdraw  recognition,  the  Metro  News  in  Birmingham  had  announced  its  intention  to 
make  a number  of  editorial  staff  redundant.  While  the  correspondence  at  pages  27  to  31  inclusive  show  that 
the  company  consulted  the  union  about  these  redundancies,  the  consultation  exercise  was  meaningless.  We 
were  informed  at  the  outset  of  the  names  of  those  who  would  be  made  redundant  and  the  terms  on  which 
they  would  be  dismissed.  Despite  numerous  attempts  to  discuss  alternatives  and  to  negotiate  on  the  terms 
the  company’s  original  plan  was  implemented  in  full. 

Despite  the  assertion  in  the  letter  at  page  27,  the  staff  who  were  chosen  for  redundancy  were  not  in  each 
case  the  last  to  be  employed. 

The  correspondence  at  pages  32  to  37  inclusive  concerns  the  termination  of  the  agreement  at  another  Reed 
newspaper  company  in  Colchester.  The  response  of  editorial  staff,  both  union  and  non  union  is  found  at  pages 
34  to  36. 

Pages  38  to  47  of  the  appendix  consists  of  conespondence  between  the  NUJ  and  Elsevier  and  Pergamon 
Press  respectively.  \VTiat  is  interesting  about  this  correspondence  is  that  it  was  initiated  only  after  the  merger 
between  Reed  and  Elsevier  took  place.  Prior  to  the  merger  Elsevier  and  its  subsidiary  company  Pergamon 
appeared  to  be  quite  content  with  the  bargaining  arrangements  that  existed. 

Any  balanced  assessment  of  the  future  of  trade  unions  in  Britain  would  have  to  be  based  on  the  members’ 
assessment  of  the  value  of  retaining  union  membership.  The  correspondence  shows  that  many  NUJ  members 
continue  to  value  and  retain  their  union  membership  even  after  the  employers  have  sought  to  deny  them  all 
of  the  normal  incidental  benefits  of  trade  union  membership.  Paradoxically  in  a number  of  Reed  companies 
applications  for  trade  union  membership  increased  when  the  company  declared  its  intention  to  withdraw 
recognition  of  the  union. 

The  future  role  of  trade  unions  must  be  one  defined  by  their  members’  needs  and  demand  for  services  and 
not  by  the  employers  determination  to  ignore  the  freely  and  strongly  expressed  wishes  of  staff. 

In  a free  society  individuals  must  have  the  right  to  take  proper  advice  on  any  matter  concerning  their 
physical  or  financial  well  being.  If  a person  is  ill  they  have  the  right  to  see  a doctor,  to  take  advice  and  to 
receive  treatment.  K a person  wishes  to  make  investments  he/she  has  the  right  to  take  independent  financial 
advice  and  to  choose  whethCT  or  not  to  act  on  that  advice.  When  someone  wishes  to  buy  a house  he/she  will 
not  rely  on  their  own  knowledge  of  land  law  but  will  go  to  a solicitor  who  will  execute  the  transaction  on 
their  behalf.  It  is  only  in  the  field  of  employment  where  an  individual  can  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  have 
someone  with  speci^st  knowledge  and  experience  act  on  their  behalf.  In  a relationship  which  is  already 
unequal  because  of  the  infinitely  greater  economic  power  in  the  hands  of  the  employer,  the  relationship  is 
further  askew  because  the  employer  will  always  have  access  to  specialist  advice.  In  all  but  the  smallest 
companies  personnel  professionals  will  be  employed  to  deal  with  all  employment  matters. 

While  an  individual  is  free  to  take  the  advice  of  their  trade  unions,  many  do  not  feel  equipped  to  go  into 
a bargaining  situation  with  someone  infinitely  more  qualified  and  experienced  than  themselves  without  direct 
access  to  similar  specialist  and  experienced  advisers. 

We  now  have  a situation  where  the  government  has  appointed  individuals  to  assist  ordinary  members  to 
lake  legal  action  against  their  union  and  to  assist  members  of  the  public  to  take  action  against  trade  unions. 
No  such  help  is  available  to  an  employee,  who  is  not  a member  of  trade  union,  who  wishes  to  take  action 
against  their  employer. 

In  the  last  12  to  18  months  there  have  been  many  cases  of  employers  dismissing  entire  workforces  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  changes  to  contractu^  terms.  Tlie  individual’s  only  remedy  in  this  situation  is 
to  take  action  after  the  event  in  order  to  attempt  to  prove  that  what  the  employer  did  was  unreasonable.  There 
is  almost  no  mechanism  for  preventing  an  employer  from  acting  in  a high  handed  and  unlawful  way. 

In  the  cases  involving  individuals  taking  action  against  trade  unions  the  individuals  have  no  liability  for 
the  cost  of  the  action  even  if  they  lose.  Where  an  individual  wishes  to  take  action  against  the  employer  in 
an  industrial  tribunal,  the  individual  cannot  recover  costs  even  if  he/she  wins. 

We  believe  that  the  principle  enshired  in  the  employment  appeals  tribunal  case  of  Armitage  v.  Discount 
Tobacco  Ltd  is  the  correct  one.  For  the  right  to  belong  to  a trade  union  to  have  any  meaning  in  practice  it 
must  be  linked  to  the  right  to  have  the  trade  union  act  on  behalf  of  the  individual  where  they  wish.  Irrespective 
of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  system  of  collective  bargaining  employers  should  no  longer  have  the  right 
to  deny  their  employees  access  to  and  the  service  of  an  association  which  they  have  joined  specifically  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  such  help  and  advice.  Accordingly,  we  believe  that  there  should  be  legislation  to 
incorporate  into  statute  the  definition  of  trade  union  membership  given  in  that  case. 
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Only  then  can  the  future  of  trade  unions  be  freely  determined  by  the  trade  unions  concerned  and  their 
members. 

11  October  1993 


ANNEX  1 

Letter  from  the  Managing  Director,  Birmingham  MetroNews, 
to  Colin  Bourne,  National  Union  of  Journalists 


House  agreements 

You  will  be  aware  that  there  has  been  no  collective  bargaining  between  the  Company  and  your  Union  for 
several  years.  In  addition,  your  Union  no  longer  has  a National  Agreement  with  the  Newsp^r  Society. 

Having  reviewed  the  situation  carefully,  the  Company  has  decided  to  service  three  month’s  notice  of 
termination  in  respect  of  the  House  Agreements  that  relate  to  employees  at  MetroNews  who  are  in 
membership  of  the  Trades  Union  of  which  you  are  Regional  Organiser. 

This  letter  represents  such  notice  and,  therefore,  all  House  Agreements  will  terminate  on  12  May,  1992. 
and  will  not  be  renewed. 

Union  members  have  today  been  informed  that  notice  terminating  their  House  Agreement  is  being  given. 
All  employees  have  also  been  informed  that  this  decision  by  the  Company  does  not,  of  cotirse,  affect  their 
right  to  belong  to  a Trades  Union  of  their  choice,  and  that  the  Trades  Union  will  be  able  to  represent  its 
members  in  disciplinary  matters. 

They  have  also  been  assured  that  this  decision  does  not  change  any  of  their  other  current  Terms  and 
Conditions  and  will  not  affect  their  rights  on  such  matters  as  Health  and  Safety  and  pensions. 

In  summary,  I can  confirm  that,  following  the  termination  of  the  current  House  Agreements,  the  Union 
vnll  be  recognised  by  the  Company  only  where  it  is  asked  by  any  individual  member  to  represent  him/her 
in  a disciplinary  matter,  and  in  respect  of  statutorily-required  Health  and  Safety  representation. 

Communication  on  this  matter  should  be  addressed  to  the  undersigned  at  the  above  address. 

12  February  1992 


ANNEX  2 

Letter  from  Kevin  Palmer  and  Linda  Green,  National  Union  of  Journalists, 
to  the  Managing  Director  of  Birmingham  MetroNews 

We  write  to  express  the  anger  and  disgust  of  NUJ  members  after  receiving  your  letter  of  yesterday  giving 
three  months  notice  to  terminate  the  house  agreement. 

It  is  a pity  that  your  letter,  a standard  form  penned  by  group  headquarters,  starts  with  untruths  and  is  a 
travesty  of  facts. 

You  state  members  are  aware  there  has  been  no  collective  bargaining  between  the  company  and  our  union 
for  several  years.  This  is  completely  false  as  only  three  months  ago  we  sat  down  with  yourself  and  others 
to  sort  out  the  mess  you  had  made  of  your  proposals  for  more  redundancies. 

The  latest  house  agreement — again  you  participated  throughout  the  discussions — dates  back  to  only  1990 
and  therefore  makes  nonsense  of  your  “several  years”  claim. 

And  we  would  remind  you  that  the  Chapel  has  repeatedly  asked  you  for  meetings  for  a year  to  negotiate 
on  the  house  agreement  and  pay,  only  to  be  met  by  complete  indifference  on  your  part  and  a gross  lack  of 
courtesy  in  refusing  to  reply  to  letters. 

This  all  makes  your  second  paragraph  about  collective  agreements  becoming  increasingly  irrelevant  a total 
farce. 

Chapel  members — and  we  stress  again  there  is  100  per  cent  membership  in  editorial  feel  collective 
bargaining  is  exceedingly  relevant.  That  is  precisely  why  people  belong  to  the  Union  and  why  the  Chapel 
has  continually  stressed  the  need  for  management  to  observe  the  voluntary  house  agreement,  despite  your 
pathetic  attempts  of  late  to  flout  it. 
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It  is  therefore  patently  obvious  that,  contrary  to  your  third  paragraph,  you  have  NOT  reviewed  the  situation 
carefully.  If  you  felt  there  were  any  genuine  reasons  for  ending  an  agreement  which  worked  well  you  could 
at  least  have  consulted  us  first 

In  view  of  your  previous  comments  that  there  were  no  plans  for  personal  contr^ts  and  other  broken 
pledges  members  are  not  assured  that  your  decision  will  not  affect  terms  and  conditions. 

People  fought  for  many  years  for  the  right  to  establish  collective  bargaining  and  we  have  no  wish  to  see 
this  eroded.  Indeed  in  recent  months  world  attention  has  focused  on  people  dying  to  secure  basic  rights 
enjoyed  by  trade  unionists  in  this  country.  Now  we  seem  to  be  faced  with  managements  acting  like  former 
East  European  despots. 

The  Chapel — yes,  we  will  continue  as  a body,  with  or  without  your  blessing — will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  proposed  staff  liaison  committee,  which  is  nothing  but  a management  sham  to  give  the  impression  that 
employees  are  being  consulted  when  their  real  voice  is  being  ignored. 

You  may  know  that  on  receiving  the  letters  we  held  an  immediate  Chapel  meeting  but  kept  it  extremely 
brief  so  as  not  to  disrupt  production.  However,  no  one  single  item  has  ever  aroused  such  anger. 

In  recent  months,  despite  problems  and  rock  bottom  morale,  members  have  brought  out  the  Metronews 
with  professionalism,  skill,  dedication,  and  goodwill.  If  management  had  more  of  these  attributes  instead  of 
wasting  time  wrecking  good  industrial  relations  then  the  product  would  be  even  better. 

Regrettably,  by  your  unwarranted  and  senseless  action,  you  have  swept  aside  that  valuable  goodwill— 
another  item  to  add  to  your  list  of  dubious  achievements. 

On  a final  note,  your  letter  could  not  have  been  more  ill-timed,  delivered  as  it  was  on  a busy  production 
day  when  members  spent  time  fending  off  questions  about  the  paper’s  future.  It  was  also  the  day  when  Union 
colleagues  elsewhere  were  taking  action  in  support  of  colleagues  at  Rotherham  on  strike  over  a similar  issue. 
Such  insensitivity  is  not  only  reckless  it  shows  callous  disregard  for  loyal  workers. 

Please  be  assured  we  will  not  let  this  matter  rest. 

13  February  1992 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mr  Garfield  Davies,  General  Secretary,  and  Ms  Joanne  McGuiness,  Steward,  USDAW  (Union  of  Shop, 
Distributive  and  Allied  Workers);  Mr  Tony  Dubbins,  General  Secretary,  GPMU  (Graphical,  Paper  and 
Media  Union);  Mr  Led=  Mols,  General  Secretary,  and  Mr  Peter  Simpson,  Vice-President,  BIFU  (Banking, 
Insurance  and  Finance  Union);  and  Mr  Colin  Bourne,  National  Organiser,  NUJ  (National  Union  of 
Journalists),  were  examined. 


Chairman 

205.  Ms  McGuiness  and  gentlemen,  thank  you 
very  much  indeed  for  coining  to  the  Committee  so 
readily.  Before  you  introduce  yourselves,  may  I tell 
you  that  the  Committee  has  had  some  problems,  not 
from  trade  unions  but  civil  servants,  regarding  length 
of  answers  and,  therefore,  I am  required  to  read  out  to 
you  the  following  very  important  formula  and  if  you 
would  stick  to  it  you  would  achieve  massive 
popularity.  Our  time  is  not  unlimited  so  it  would  be 
very  helpful  if  you  would  keep  your  answers  succinct, 
please,  and  do  not  be  afraid  to  answer  “yes”  or  “no”. 
If  you  do  want  to  add  to  your  replies  you  can  always 
supplement  what  you  said  with  further  written 
evidence  when  you  see  the  transcript  of  today’s  oral 
evidence.  The  Committee  has  authorised  me  to 
interrupt  you  if  they  do  not  do  so  themselves  if  your 
answers  are  len^y  but  I do  hope  that  will  not  be 
necessary.  Who  is  going  to  introduce  the  team,  who  is 
going  to  ch^  you  lot:  Mr  Mills,  would  you  do  that? 
Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  introduce  your  team,  or 


die  people  who  are  sitting  alongside  you,  and  just  tell 
us  who  they  are  and  then  we  will  have  that  on  the 
record?  Thank  you. 

(Afr  Mills)  Thank  you,  Mr  Janner.  It  is  nice  to  be 
here  again  and  thank  you  for  the  opportunity.  If  I 
could  start  from  the  far  left,  Mr  Peter  Simpson  is  the 
Honorary  Vice-President  of 

206.  When  you  talk  jdjout  the  “far  left”  you  arc 
referring  to  where  he  sits? 

(Mr  Mills)  Geographically,  yes.  That  will  become 
apparent  during  the  course  of  the  meeting,  actually, 
Chairman.  Mr  Peter  Simpson  is  the  Honorary 
Vice-President  of  the  Banking,  Insurance  and  Finance 
Union  (BIFU).  Mr  Tony  Dubbins  is  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  GPMU.  Mr  Garfield  Davies,  on  my 
right,  is  the  General  Secretary  of  USDAW, 
accompanied  by  Joanne  McGuiness  from  USDAW, 
who  is  a lay  member,  and  then,  on  my  far  right,  Cohn 
Bourne,  from  the  NUJ. 
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207.  Could  you  just  tell  us  what  a lay  member  is, 
before  we  go  on,  Ms  McGuiness? 

(Mr  Mills)  A member  who  does  not  hold  a full-time 
position  in  the  union;  somebody  who  works 

208.  Works  for  a living? 

(Mr  Mills)  Somebody  who  works  for  a living,  yes. 

Chairman:  Yes,  got  it.  Thank  you  veiy  much. 

Mr  Young 

209.  May  I declare  an  interest,  that  I am  a 
sponsored  member  of  the  Transport  and  General 
Workers’  Union.  Many  years  ago,  however,  I was 
employed  in  insurance  and  unions  at  that  time  were 
barely  tolerated,  there  was  a great  deal  of  pressure  for 
house  associations  rather  than  unions.  Do  you  find,  in 
the  present  context,  that  the  managements  now  try  to 
induce  staff,  by  bonuses,  salary  bonuses,  cars,  various 
inducements,  to  leave  the  trade  union?  Following  on, 
on  that  question,  how  do  you  feel  the  trade  unions  can 
represent  members  who,  as  a result  of  these  activities, 
are  placed  on  individual  contracts? 

(Mr  Mills)  I think,  if  I may,  through  you.  Chairman, 
the  answer  to  the  first  point  of  the  question  is  yes.  We 
do  find,  certainly  in  the  financial  sector  and  I cannot 
speak  for  the  other  sectors,  which  my  colleagues 
represent,  the  employers  deliberately  encouraging  the 
appearance  of  collective  and  individual  representation 
through  staff  associations,  internal  associations;  we  find 
that  a deliberate  ploy  on  the  part  of  managements  to 
bypass  proper  trade  union  structures.  What  we  can  do 
about  it  is  very  difficult  We  point  up  the  differences.  It 
is  very  diffictfit  when  the  employer  deliberately  assists 
financially,  procedurally,  bargaining-wise,  internal 
house  associations  at  the  expense  of  trade  unions.  1 
think  it  highlights,  if  I may,  one  of  our  fundamental 
concerns,  which  I know  the  TUC  have  put  in  their 
evidence  and  which  we  certainly  have,  my  own  union 
have,  and  that  is  the  need  for  an  effective  and  a properly 
objective  system  of  trade  union  recognition  in 
legislative  terms,  which  we  do  not  have  at  the  moment 

210.  Right.  I was  coming  on  to  that  questiort 
because  I did  notice  in  your  document  this  reference  to 
statutory  rights  for  trade  unions  and,  obviously,  for 
individuals  as  well.  Could  I pull  you  out  just  a little  bit 
on  that  answer,  because  I think  it  would  be  useful,  for 
the  record  of  this  Committee,  coming  away  from  the 
generalisation  of  the  TUC,  if  you,  talking  specifically 
for  the  unions  here,  indicated  perhaps  what  specific 
statutory  requirements  you  would  have.  If  you  could 
outline  this,  because  of  shortage  of  time,  and  perhaps  let 
us  have  a fuller  note  in  writing  to  the  Committee,  it 
might  save  time? 

(Mr  Mills)  Certainly.  We  would  be  very  happy  to 
send  you  a written  note,  in  extenso  of  this,*  but  in 
particular  if  I could  quote  two  examples  of  where  the 
absence  of  legal  provision  at  the  moment  is,  in  our 
view,  anti-democratic  and  unhelpful  to  good  industrial 
relations  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Two  particular 
examples  from  our  own  sphere.  One  is  in  the  Royal 


*See  ''Statutory  Provision  for  Trade  Union  Recog- 
nition" published  by  BIFU,  March  1991. 


Bank  of  Scotland,  where  two  of  their  insurance  parts  of 
the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  group,  where  we  had  60  per 
cent  membership,  the  Bank  decided,  as  part  of  a 
reorganisation,  they  would  put  them  within  a different 
organisational  umbrella  and  withdraw  recognition  from 
us.  We  had  60  per  cent  membership  of  the  staff 
concerned,  the  Bank  reorganised  and  said  they  were  not 
going  to  deal  with  us  in  the  future  and,  in  effect,  they 
dared  us  to  do  our  worst  A second  example  is  a 
building  society  in  the  North  of  England,  where  the 
staff  association  agreed  to  transfer  their  ri^ts  to  us,  as 
part  of  a democratic  ballot  and  the  society  then  turned 
round  and  said,  “Well,  we  are  not  going  to  accept 
as  a recognition  of  the  staffs  views”.  We  were 
successful  eventually,  by  persuasion  and  by  publicity, 
in  getting  the  second  position,  the  building  society,  to 
be  rectified.  The  first  one,  the  Royal  B^’s 
derecognition  of  us  in  its  insurance  part  we  have  not 
been  successful  in  getting  recognised  because  there  is 
no  legal  recourse  and  what  we  would  seek  is  at  least  a 
return  to  the  provisions  of  the  1975  employment 
legislation,  whereby  there  was  a statutory  access  to 
securing  recognition  and  if  not  recognition  per  se  at 
least  access  to  binding  arbitration  on  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  Those  conditions  I have 
outlined  very  briefly,  Chairman,  I know  have  happened 
in  a number  of  other  unions  and  the  reality  is,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  we  are,  as  1 understand  it,  the  only 
major  country  in  the  developed  world  that  does  not  have 
a statutory  provision  for  trade  union  recognition;  it 
seems  anathema,  illogical,  anti-democratic  and,  quite 
frankly,  not  understandable.  We  will  be  h^py  to  supply 
you  with  a detailed  dossier  on  a number  of  points  ^ut 
what  this  means,  but  my  colleagues,  1 know,  and 
particularly  my  colleague  Tony  Dubbins  has  had  the 
particular  experience  of  that  in  the  printing  field 
(Mr  Davies)  I think,  if  I may  address,  very,  very 
briefly,  the  two  questions  you  asked;  one  was  in  relation 
to  inducement  by  employers  for  people  to  come  out  of 
the  trade  union  and.  secondly,  how  we  were 
representing  union  members  on  personal,  individual 
contracts.  On  the  first  question,  we  arc  not  experiencing 
the  kind  of  inducements  that  you  suggested,  much 
higher  salaries,  cars,  and  the  rest  What  we  are 
experiencing  is  that  a lot  of  employers  wish  to,  not  a lot 
but  some  employers  arc  wanting  to  sever  their 
relationships  with  us,  they  want  to  continue  dealing 
with  individuals  in  a way  that  they  would  feel  perhaps 
more  beneficial  to  them,  without  having  to  discuss  in  a 
very  rational  and  very  logical  way  with  a trade  union, 
in  terms  of  security  of  employment  and  improved 
conditions  and  wages.  So  that  is  the  area  that  we  are  in, 
so  to  that  extent  there  are  some  employers  who  are 
saying,  “We  no  longer  wish  to  deal  wiA  you”,  whereas 
in  file  past  they  did;  but  we  are  also,  at  the  same  time, 
getting  lots  of  employers  who  are  saying  they  want  to 
have  relationships  with  us,  where  we  have  recruited  the 
members  into  the  trade  union.  As  far  as  individual 
contracts  are  concerned,  we  have  lots  of  members 
where  we  do  not  have  collective  bargaining 
arrangements;  however,  those  individual  members, 
albeit  on  individual  contracts,  who  are  being  employed 
by  an  employer  without  an  agreement  with  the  unions, 
still  require  the  services  that  the  union  can  give  to  them. 
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For  example,  they  are  worried  about  their  security  of 
employment,  they  are  worried  about  the  standards  that 
they  have  in  the  job  that  they  do  and  so,  consequently, 
they  join  the  trade  union  because  at  some  time  they  feel 
that  they  might,  might  just  have  a difficulty  in  the  world 
of  work  where  they  would  require  advice  and 
representation.  So  even  though  they  may  be  moving  in 
some  cases  from  a collective  arrangement,  whereby 
there  are  relationships  between  the  employer  and  the 
employee  through  a trade  union,  they  still  want  the 
safeguard  of  trade  union  representation  as  and  when 
they  require  it. 

(Mr  Bourne)  If  I can  just  add  to  that,  it  is  perhaps  to 
misunderstand  the  situation  to  suggest  that  this  is  an 
entirely  voluntary  process.  In  many  of  the  companies, 
particularly  in  newspapers,  the  employer,  once  they 
have  decided  that  they  no  longer  wish  to  deal  with  the 
union,  they  offer  contracts  to  new  staff  which  are 
conditional  upon  them  being  excluded  from  any 
collective  bargaining  arrangement,  even  if  they  are 
members  of  the  union,  and  they  will  offer  promotion 
conditional  on  an  individual  agreeing  to  give  up  the 
right  to  be  covered  by  a collective  agreement,  even  if 
they  remain  in  membership  of  a union.  And  we  have 
had  examples,  particularly  in  United  Newspapers,  of 
the  companies  offering  contracts  which  prove  to  be 
tmlawfiil  with  clauses  in  it  which  say,  “You  can  be  a 
member  of  the  union  but  it  is  a condition  of  your 
employment  that  you  will  not  take  an  active  part  in  its 
affairs”  and  it  was  only  after  a good  deal  of  pressure 
that  the  company  acknowledged  that  the  clause  was 
unlawful  and  they  removed  it,  but  the  effect  is  the  same. 

21 1 . What  you  are  really  suggesting  is  that  pressure 
is  brought  to  remove  promotional  rights  of  individuals 
if  they  do  not  conform  with  a management  whose  view 
is  that  the  fair  right  of  association  in  a trade  union  is 
carried  out;  they  are  saying  to  you,  virtually,  “If  you 
join  a union,  forget  promotion  in  this  paper”? 

(Mr  Bourne)  They  are  not  saying  directly,  “If  you 
join  the  union”,  they  are  simply  making  it  clear  that 
membership  of  a union  will  cany  with  it  no  benefits  and 
by  doing  so  they  hope  that  the  individual  will  then  give 
up  their  membership.  This  position  was  addressed  in 
the  case  brought  by  Mr  David  Wilson,  who  has  actually 
accompanied  me  here  today,  against  Associated 
Newspapers,  which  resulted  in  the  decision  in  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  which  very  quickly  prompted  the 
Government  to  table  a very  late  amendment  to  the  new 
Trade  Union  Reform  and  Employment  Rights  Bill,  now 
the  Act 

212.  So  there  is  no  direct  prejudice  but  a loss  of 
promotion? 

(Mr  Bourne)  There  is  undeclared  prejudice,  I would 
say. 

Mr  Spring 

213.  I would  like  to  put  a question  to  Mr  Davies, 
USDAW.  We  have  the  whole  question  of  the 
deregulation  of  Sunday  trading  before  us  now  and  we 
have  a Bill  which  has  been  published  which  seeks  also 
to  have  an  element  in  there  relating  to  people’s 


individual  consciences.  What  I wanted  to  ask  you, 
having  visited  a great  number  of  the  food  retailers  in  my 
own  constitiiency  and  certainly  heard  the  views  of  the 
workers  there  that  most  of  them  certainly  wanted  to 
work  on  a Sunday,  they  certainly  also  wanted  premium 
payments,  nevertheless,  from  your  point  of  view,  you 
originally  took  a very  hostile  view  to  extended  trading 
hours  on  behalf  of  your  employees  in  the  lead-up  to 
Christmas,  now,  as  I understand  it,  you  have  modified 
your  view  on  this  question  of  Sunday  trading.  I think  it 
would  be  most  usefiil  for  the  Committee  to  understand 
the  reasons  for  this  and  to  what  extent  it  is  as  a result  of 
the  pressure  ftom  your  own  members  to  modify  your 
position? 

(Mr  Davies)  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr  Spring.  This 
is  something  that  is  extremely  topical  for  USDAW  at 
the  present  time.  I think  we  have  to  recognise 


Chairman 

214.  I am  so  sorry,  we  have  just  been  having  a 
small  discussion.  Please  do  answer  but,  Mr  Spring, 
would  you  not  move  on  to  Sunday  trading,  please; 
thank  you  so  much. 

(Mr  Davies)  Our  position  is  very  clear.  We  are 
obviously  susceptible  to  all  kinds  of  pressures  and  the 
question  has  been  asked  and  we  have  not  dramatically 
changed  our  position,  as  was  suggested.  The 
circumstances  are  that  all  amendments  to  the  1950 
Shops  Act  over  the  years  have  been  either  consumer 
driven  or  retail  employer  driven,  they  have  never  been 
worker  driven  whatsoever;  so,  consequently,  our 
position  has  always  been  to  protect  the  interests  of  shop 
workers  should  there  be  any  changes  to  the  1950  Shops 
Act.  Since  1986,  and  I do  not  have  to  rehearse  in  tWs 
room  what  happened  in  1986,  but  since  1986,  when  the 
Government  lost  their  proposals  to  abolish  the  1950 
Shops  Act,  we  have  had  an  increasing  tension,  the 
question  of  Sunday  trading  being  illegally  practised. 
That  means  that  today  we  have  effectively  got  a 
deregulated  state  in  our  high  streets  up  and  down  the 
country,  with  something  like  about  20  million  people 
plus  shopping  every  Sunday  and  about  something 
between  80,000  and  90,000  shop  workers  working.  We 
now  have  proposals  before  Parliament  which  are 
suggesting  certain  options.  It  may  well  be  that  if  we  had 
been  asked  or  if  we  had  been  involved  in  the 
consultations  we  could  have  come  up  with  alternative 
options  which  could  have  been  placed  before 
Parliament.  That  was  not  the  case  so,  consequently,  we, 
as  a trade  union,  have  got  to  look  at  the  options  that  the 
Home  Secretary  has  placed  before  Parliament  and  we 
have  got  to  opt  for  the  one  that  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  members  and  the  one  that  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  members  is  the  one  which  allows  shops  to  open 
for  six  hours  on  a Sunday,  if  they  are  over  a certain 
square  footage,  and  all  others  to  open  for  a limited 
period.  That  would  be  obviously  better  than  the 
unregulated  slate  we  are  experiencing  at  the  moment 
and  it  would  protect  shop  workers  to  the  greatest  extent, 
arising  from  those  options.  So  we  do  not  have  too  many 
opportunities  to  pick  and  choose,  we  have  had  to  opt  for 
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that  option  and  it  does  display  the  impression  that  we 
have  changed,  but  our  stance  has  always  been  to  take 
the  route  that  is  in  the  best  interests  of  our  members. 


Mr  Spring 

215.  Thank  you  and  I think  that  moves  me  on  to 
something  related  to  this,  which  is,  indeed,  the 
responsiveness  of  your  particular  members  to  their 
particular  needs.  One  of  the  aspects  of  modem  day 
labour  practice  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  a greater 
increase  in  the  amount  of  flexibility  avail^le  to  people 
to  work  and  we  have  seen  a substantial  increase  in 
part-time  activity,  for  example,  and  this  does  seem  to 
address  the  needs  of  certahily  a large  percentage  of 
people  who  want  to  work  in  tltis  way.  From  your  point 
of  view,  however,  I would  be  most  interested  to  have 
your  comments  as  to  why  you  feel  that,  in  view  of  this 
market  demand,  if  you  like,  from  individuals  in  the 
workforce,  employees,  how  they  benefit  from  flexible 
hours,  if  you  believe,  from  your  point  of  view,  that  that 
is  the  case? 

[Mr  Davies)  Certainly,  there  will  be  some  employees 
who  are  bound  to  benefit  from  flexible  arrangements,  or 
more  flexible  arrangements,  provided  they  are  within 
certain  limits.  However,  we  are  now  finding  that  the 
flexibility  is  somewhat  one-sided  and  the  quality  of 
employment  is  being  eroded  rapidly,  when  a lot  of 
people  would  like  to  have  fiiH-time  employment, 
certainly  cannot  secure  it  and  they  are  having  to  take 
part-time  employment,  which  is  being  offered  because 
employers  do  not  then  have  the  obligation  or  the 
responsibility  to  provide  employment  rights  for  those 
workers.  And  we  have  the  horrendous  scenario  now 
where  people  are,  in  fact,  working  a number  of  hours 
which  would  constitute  a ftill-time  job  but  are  doing 
three,  four,  or  five  part-time  jobs,  including,  perhaps, 
woddng  on  a Sunday  as  well  as  in  a bar  in  the  night  and 
cleaning  in  the  morning,  which  gives  them  half  a dozen 
part-time  jobs  with  no  rights,  as  far  as  employment 
rights  are  concerned,  no  pensions,  no  holidays,  no  sick 
pay  scheme,  nothing  of  that  kind.  So,  consequently, 
what  we  want  to  see  is  that  all  workers  should  be 
entitled  to  employment  rights  and  all  the  benefits  that 
go  with  employment,  re-introducing  quality  of 
employment  into  Aose  areas  which  have  become  much 
more  flexible,  and  then  we  will  see  if  it  is  economically 
advantageous  for  employers  to  employ  part-time  people 
instead  of  fuU-time  people,  which  seems  to  be  the 
direction  in  which  we  are  going.  Not  only  is  it  flexibility 
for  part-time  workers  but  it  is  temporary  workers,  it  is 
casual  workers,  it  is  zero  hours  workers.  All  these 
arrangements  are  coming  in  to  the  market  place  which 
are  detrimental  to  the  quality  of  employment  of 
working  people. 

Chairman:  In  fairness  to  Mr  Spring,  who  is 
always  eminently  fair  himself,  I should  not  have  said  he 
was  pulling  a fast  one,  because  I see  that  on  the 
Committee’s  brief  there  appeared  questions  on  this 
subject.  I simply,  did  not  want  this  inquiry  to  go  into 
areas  which  will  have  been  settled  long  before  our 
report  comes  out;  so  ray  apologies  to  Mr  Spring. 

Mr  Spring:  Accepted,  Mr  Chairman. 

E 


Mr  Mills 

216.  Fascinating  though  the  subject  of  Sunday 
trading  is,  can  I look  at  the  concepts  that  we  are  trying 
to  define  for  the  future  of  Great  Britain,  in  terms  of  how 
your  trade  unions  move.  Could  perhaps  each  of  the 
trade  unions  here  give  me  an  idea  of  how  many 
permanent  or  temporary  or  part-time  workers  you  have 
in  your  union  or  how  many  members  you  have,  perfi^s 
in  turn,  just  the  statistics? 

(Mr  Davies)  We  have  got  300,000  and  it  is  estimated, 
that  we  have  100,000  who  are  part-time,  the  hours 
ranging  anything  from  12  to  32.  35. 

217.  How  many  people  are  there  like  yourself,  how 
many  full-time  trade  union  officials? 

(Mr  Davies)  As  far  as  the  union  is  concerned,  we 
have  got  300,000  members,  100,000  of  whom  are 
part-time.  As  far  as  the  union  staff  is  concerned,  they 
are  all  full-time,  with  the  exception  of  some  ancillary 
workers,  such  as  cleaners  and  catering  woikers  and 
some  clerical  staff. 

218.  How  many? 

(Mr  Davies)  I would  have  thought  that  we  probably 
do  not  have  more  than  about  30  part-time  workers  in  the 
union’s  employ. 

219.  Right.  So  the  other  unions  represented  here, 
peihaps  the  same  question? 

(Mr  Mills)  We  have  got  150,000  members,  of  which 
10  per  cent  are  part-time,  in  terms  of  part-time  members 
of  staff  for  the  various  institutions.  In  terms  of  the 
complement  of  the  union’s  own  full-time  people,  we 
employ  150  people. 

220.  Really;  and  the  third  union? 

(Mr  Dubbins)  We  have  got  190,000  working 
members;  of  the  190,000  working,  less  than  10  per  cent 
would  be  part-time.  We  have  no  part-time  employees  in 
the  union.  In  total,  the  complement  of  officers  and  staff 
would  be  about  250. 

(Mr  Davies)  Our  complement  in  totalis  about  350, 30 
of  whom  would  be  part-time. 

221.  Do  you  sec  our  future  competition  in  the 
commercial  and  industrial  world  coming  from  NAFTA 
and  from  ASEAN,  both  from  America,  the  combined 
forces  of  America,  and  from  the  Pacific  and  from  the 
European  Community?  Do  you  see  that  as  our  main 
competition,  or  do  you  see  our  main  competition 
coming  from  within  the  European  Community  and  in 
that  case  how  do  you  view  the  unions  that  represent 
those  working  in  NAFTA  and  ASEAN  companies  as 
well  as  those  working  in  the  European  Community? 

(MrMills)  If  I could  kick  off,  Chairman,  in  terms  of 
competition,  our  initial  problem  is  competition  within 
the  European  Community.  We  have  a fairly  disastrous 
decision  to  base  the  EMI  in  Frankfurt,  which  I do  not 
think  has  helped  our  competitive  position,  but  in  terms 
of  the  competitive  position  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  financid  sector  we  see  our  immediate  competitors 
as  the  European  Community  and  we  see  the  City  of 
London,  albeit  not  with  any  help  from  the  Government, 
as  being  in  a very  good  position,  in  spite  of  the 
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problems  of  the  lack  of  commitment  to  EMU  and  the 
single  currency  and  all  that.  Wider  competition,  yes, 
from  Tokyo  and,  indeed,  from  the  United  States.  In 
terms  of  the  financial  sector,  I do  not  think  NAFTA  has 
any  real  significance  at  all.  ASEAN,  possible 
significance,  but  the  significant  competition  is  mainly 
Japan.  But  we  certainly  see  increased  globalisation  of 
financial  competition.  The  immediate  arena  is  Europe, 
the  wider  arena  is  the  Far  East  and  the  United  States; 
NAFTA,  per  se,  I do  not  think  Mexico  and  Canada 
really  enter  into  it  But  I think,  unfortunately,  the 
predominant  position  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
should  be  predominant,  in  our  view,  has  been 
undermined  by  the  lack  of  commitment  by  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  on  EMU  and  single  currency. 

222.  Do  you  not  sec  that  essentially  as  a very 
short-term  policy,  in  terms  of  trade  union  practices?  If 
the  Philippines  have  low  labour  costs  because  they  do 
not  have  the  constraints  and  the  regulations  that  your 
trade  unions  put  on  our  people  here,  or  that  we  have 
actually  got,  perhaps  not  to  do  with  trade  unions,  what 
is  your  view  about  what  we  should  be  doing,  in  terms 
of  your  trade  union  organisation?  Do  you  speak  to  the 
trade  unions  in  both  NAFTA  and  ASEAN  and 
elsewhere? 

(Mr  Mills)  My  colleagues  will  answer  in  more  detail 
but,  very  briefly,  the  short  answer  to  your  question  is 
yes  and  the  longer  answer  is  we  do  not  see  competition 
in  terms  of  the  least  possible  conditions,  we  see 
competition  being  effectively  carried  out  at  the  highest 
possible  level  of  quality.  In  terms  of  ±e  services  which 
industries  provide,  such  as  the  financial  services 
industry,  it  relies  to  a great  extent  on  the  quality  and  the 
training  of  people,  it  is  not  just  the  lowest  common 
denominator.  Yes,  we  do  discuss  issues  with  our 
colleagues  and  our  sister  unions  in  all  the  places  you 
mention.  The  real  point  that  the  consumer  wants  is  good 
quality  service  at  the  lowest  price.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  financial  industry  we  are  well  placed  to 
do  that  providing  we  do  not  have  any  adverse 
constraints.  We  have  got  adverse  constraints  at  the 
moment,  unfortunately,  but  we  are  in  a better  position 
to  supply  a high  quality  financial  service,  more  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world;  I wish  we  could  go  ahead 
and  do  it. 

(Mr  Davies)  1 think  that  if  I can  just  briefly  add  to 
that,  if  we  are  equipped  sufficiently  to  compete  with  our 
partners  within  tli  European  Community  and  in  the 
EFTA  countries  I am  absolutely  sure  that  we  will  be 
well  equipped  to  be  able  to  compete  with  the  NAFTA 
countries  and  certainly  with  those  in  the  Far  East  When 
you  come  down  to  the  question  of  discounting 
competition  on  the  basis  of  quality  but  perhaps  on  the 
basis  of  cost  and  very  cheap  cost,  and  you  quote  the 
Filipinos,  for  example.  I think  that  we  have  a moral  duty 
to  ensure  that  those  with  whom  we  are  competing  are  at 
least  providing  reasonable  standards  for  their  work- 
force and  we  do  not  want  to  sec  too  many  toy  factories 
in  Thailand  burning  down  and  people  being  killed  in 
horrendous  circumstances.  So  I think  there  is  an 
international  responsibility  on  the  part  of  governments, 
employers  and  trade  unions  to  make  sure  that 
competition  is  going  to  be  fair  and  has  to  be  provided 


at  a standard  that  ensures  that  the  people  that  they 
employ  are,  in  fact,  having  reasonable  standards  of 
living  and  a return  for  their  l^ur. 

(Mr  Dubbins)  Chairman,  we  in  the  printing  industry, 
believe  it  or  not,  are  actually  the  fifth  largest 
manufacturing  industry  in  this  country.  We  have  always 
had  a positive  trade  balance  with  Europe  and,  inde^ 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  industry  competes  very 
effectively  with  any  industry  in  Europe  and  competes 
pretty  effectively  with  most  of  the  industrialised  and 
developing  world.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  over  the 
past  few  years,  because  of  the  recession  and  the  drop  off 
of  investment  in  our  own  industry  as  a result  of  what  we 
have  had  to  deal  with,  that  position  has,  of  course,  been 
affected,  but  what  has  been  proved  and  proved  quite 
conclusively  and  the  employers  in  our  industry  confirm 
this  and  are  only  too  ready  to  recognise  it  is  that  flic 
level  of  investment  the  industry  has  had,  the  ouqiut  and 
productivity  from  the  industry  during  the  period  of  the 
‘80s,  met  and,  indeed,  competed  very  effectively  with 
any  other  industry  in  Western  Europe.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  also  is  that  if  you  have  a look  at  the 
arrangements,  working  practices,  flexibility,  other 
agreements  which  exist  in  the  United  Kingdom  printing 
and  publishing  industry  there  is  no  way  that  om 
industry  is  backward  or,  indeed,  lacking  in 
competitiveness. 

Mr  Robathan 

223.  As  you  will  know,  gentlemen,  the  inquiry  is 
into  the  future  of  trade  unions  and  whether  or  not  the 
current  structure  of  trade  unions  is  likely  to  continue, 
given  what  I think  we  would  all  recognise  is  a changing 
labour  market  and  changing  employment  practices.  For 
that  reason  I would  particularly  like  to  direct  my 
question  to  Ms  McGuiness,  before  bringing  in  perhaps 
the  heavier  guns,  because  she  is  in  daily  contact,  I 
assume,  with  people  on  the  shop  floor,  albeit  in  only  one 
particular  sector  of  industry.  At  the  risk  of  incurring  the 
Chairman’s  wrath,  I would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  could 
explain  how  it  was,  from  your  point  of  view,  that  the 
membership  changed  their  view  relating  to  Sunday 
trading?  I think  that  is  an  acceptable  question, 
Chairman.  There  has  been  a change  in  policy  and  was 
that  driven  by  the  grass  roots,  as  far  as  you  arc 
concerned? 

(Ms  McGuiness)  Obviously,  Sunday  trading  is  an 
issue  close  to  myself,  (I  work  for  Rees  Hale),  and  there 
are  many  people  who  have  many  different  views;  there 
are  people  who  certainly  do  not  want  to  work  on 
Sun^y  at  all,  there  are  people  who  are  being  forced, 
due  to  lack  of  wages  and  lack  of  hours  that  they  can  get 
at  work,  to  work  Sundays.  I do  not  think  from  the  shop 
floor  level  it  is  a case  of  people  actually  saying,  “I  want 
to  work  Sunday  because  it  is  a day  I would  like  to 
work"  or  “because  during  the  week  I can  do  other 
things”.  Mainly  from  the  people  on  the  shop  floor  that 
I have  spoken  to  why  they  were  saying  that  they  want 
to  work  on  Sunday  was  because  at  the  moment  it 
attracts  double  time  payments  and  it  is  one  way  of 
boosting  their  weekly  wage,  because  they  can  only 
work  on  very  short  hour  contracts  and  it  is  the  only  way 
that  they  can  boost  up  their  weekly  wage. 
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224.  May  I ask  for  which  store  you  woric?  posed,  that  people  are  not  coining  into  the  trade  union 


(Ms  McGuiness)  I work  for  the  Co-op. 

225.  The  Co-op  obviously  has  a particular  line  on 
many  things,  being  part  of  the  Co-operative  and  Labour 
Movement,  I think,  but  could  I ask  you  do  you  find  that 
people  in  your  particular  department,  or  whatever, 
come  to  you  burning  with  desire  to  join  a union,  or  do 
you  find  you  have  to  lobby  them  quite  hard?  What  I am 
trying  to  get  at  is,  on  the  shop  floor,  are  people  still  keen 
to  be  members  of  unions  or  do  you  have  to  recruit  very 
hard? 

(Ms  McGuiness)  Again,  as  with  most  things,  you 
have  got  two  sides  to  everything;  there  are  some  people 
you  will  have  to  convince  more  than  others,  there  are 
other  people  who  will  actually  approach  myself  and  ask 
me  if  they  can  become  a member  of  the  trade  union.  In 
most  cases,  if  it  is  an  induction  course,  or  if  it  is  at  some 
meeting  we  have  managed  to  arrange  to  speak  to  the 
staff,  on  very  short  hours  up  to  full-time  workers,  most 
people,  when  you  speak  to  them  and  you  explain  the 
benefits  of  the  trade  union,  what  input  they  can  put  into 
it,  will  join,  without  any  strong  arm-bending,  or 
anything,  whatever  you  would  like  to  call  it. 

226.  So  would  you  say  there  is  enthusiasm  to  be 
members  of  a union,  in  your  personal  experience? 

(Ms  McGuiness)  In  my  personal  experience,  in  the 
shops  I have  been  to  and  the  shop  where  1 work,  people 
are  fully  aware  of  the  benefits,  the  rights,  the  protection 
that  they  can  get  firom  the  trade  union,  so,  although  they 
arc  not  hunting  you  down  to  join,  when  the  opportuiuty 
arises  to  them  they  are  more  than  willing  to  join  the 
trade  union. 

227.  I wonder  if  I could  broaden  the  subject  then 
and  ask  the  General  Secretaries  here  bow  far  they  think 
that  unions  may  have  contributed  to  the  decline  in  their 
own  membership  by  encouraging  individuals  to  join, 
for  job  protection,  for  instance,  and  then  being  unable  to 
protect  their  jobs? 

(Mr  Davies)  I think  most  workers  in  this  country  who 
join  a trade  union  recognise  the  limits  that  trade  unions 
have  of  protecting  them,  one,  because  of  the  strength,  or 
influence,  of  the  employers  with  whom  we  have  to  deal 
and,  perhaps  more  so  tiian  that,  the  way  in  which 
legislation  is  framed  to  our  disadvant^e  and  when 
woikers  join  the  trade  union  they  say,  “Yes,  we  are 
concerned  about  two  essential  requirements;  one  is,  we 
would  HVft  to  have  our  job  secured  and,  two,  we  would 
like  you  to  protect  the  standards  that  go  with  our  job  and 
improve  it  from  time  to  time  by  way  of  wage 
bargaining”.  That  is  what  people  join  the  trade  union 
for.  They  also  know  that  it  will  not  be  the  trade  unions 
that  will  be  sacking  them,  displacing  them,  making 
them  redundant;  they  know  that  that  decision  will  be  the 
decision  of  the  employer  and  they  want  the  trade  union 
there  to  say,  in  those  circumstances,  “Do  what  you  can 
for  me,  save  my  job  if  you  can  but  if  you  cannot  then, 
for  Heaven’s  sake,  get  the  best  severance  pay  you  can 
for  me,  because  I do  not  have  too  much  influence  in  the 
face  of  my  employer  who  is  just  about  to  sack  me”.  So 
I do  not  see  how  anybody  logically  comes  to  the 
conclusion,  in  the  way  in  which  your  question  was 


because  we  have  offered  them  job  protection  and  then 
find  that  we  are,  in  fact,  not  saving  their  jobs,  because 
they  realise  where  the  threat  to  their  employment  is 
coming  from. 

228.  Could  I ask  Mr  Bourne  to  comment,  from  a 
different  perspective,  and  also  comment  on  how  much 
enthusiasm  you  find  amongst  journalists  to  join  the 
NUJ? 

(Mr  Bourne)  The  NUJ  is  the  largest  journalist  union 
in  the  world  and  we  represent 

229.  These  things  are  comparative:  is  there 
enthusiasm  to  join  it? 

(Mr  Bourne)  Yes,  there  is  and  I was  about  to  point 
you  to  some  statistical  information  in  the  submission 
that  you  should  have  before  you.  On  page  5 of  the 
Appendix'  you  will  see  that  in  Reed  Business 
Publishing,  when  the  company  aimounced  its  decision 
to  withdraw  recognition  of  the  union,  we  invited  the 
company  to  join  with  us  in  conducting  a ballot  of  all  its 
staff,  both  union  members  and  non-union  members. 
The  company  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  but 
the  Electoral  Reform  Society  were  asked  to  do  it:  81  per 
cent  of  Journalists  on  the  staff  responded  to  the  ballot 
and  97.6  per  cent  voted  in  favour  of  people  having  the 
right  to  be  represented  by  their  union  where  they  wished 
it.  The  number  of  people  voting  “yes”  exceeded  the 
number  of  members  we  had  in  the  company  and  a 
similar  result  was  found  at  Elsevier  Editorial  Services. 

It  was  originally  a Dutch-based  company  but  Reed  and 
Elsevier  have  now  merged  and  until  the  merger  Elsevier 
were  quite  happy  to  recognise  the  union;  very  shortly 
after  the  merger  the  company  decided  to  withdraw 
recognition  of  the  union,  a ballot  of  the  entire  staff  was 
conducted:  out  of  101  staff,  67  people  responded  and 
87.6  per  cent  of  those  voted  in  favour  of  trade  union 
recognition  and,  incidentally,  only  44  members  of  the 
staff  were  members  of  the  union,  so  there  were  a 
number  of  non-union  members  who  voted  in  favour  of 
it,  too.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  experience  for  us  to  find 
that  when  a company  announces  its  decision  M 
withdraw  recognition  the  applications  for  membership 
actually  go  up,  because  during  a period  of  recognition, 
when  there  is  collective  bargaining,  the  phrase  we  use 
is  that  there  are  always  people  who  are  prepared  to  ride 
on  the  bus  without  paying  the  fare.  Once  the  company 
withdraws  recognition,  they  know  that  the  only  way  to 
derive  benefit  from  union  membership  is  actually  to 
become  a member,  so  there  continues  to  be  enthusiasm. 
We  have  actually  lost  relatively  few  members,  despite 
the  withdrawal  of  union  recognition  and  despite  the  fact 
that  employers  regularly  ignore  overwhelming  ballot 
results  in  favour  of  trade  union  recognition. 

(Mr  Mills)  People  join  for  job  protection,  yes,  even 
more  so  than  ever,  because  of  increasing  job  insecurity. 
The  paradox  is,  in  a sense,  we  are  victims  of  our  own 
success  because  we  negotiate  voluntary  severance 
terms  with  employers  and  certainly  in  my  own  industry 
there  is  such  a lack  of  confidence  amongst  the  members 
in  the  industry  at  the  capability  and  the  quality  of  the 
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senior  management,  there  is  such  a lack  of  satisfaction 
about  career  prospects,  a lack  of  confidence  in  the 
long-term  thinking  that  people  are  glad  to  go  and  we 
spend  a lot  of  our  time  now  in  negotiating  early 
retirement,  voluntary  redundancy  schemes  for  people 
because  they  are  glad  to  go,  such  is  the  state  of  morale 
in  the  industry.  People  are  joining  us  all  the  time 
because  they  want  that  protection,  they  want  us  to  do 
that;  in  a sort  of  somewhat  quasi-paradoxical  sense, 
union  membership  imperatives  have  increased,  together 
with  the  uncertainty  and  the  poor  state  of  morale  in  the 
mdustry. 

(Mr  Dubbins)  Chairman,  can  I just  very  briefly 
supplement,  just  to  say  that  our  experience  is  that 
recruitment  is  certainly  not  the  problem,  retention  is  a 
problem  and  retention  as  against  the  backcloth  of 
individual  employers  and,  indeed,  ^oups  of  employers 
being  either  unwilling  to  recognise  unions  for  the 
purpose  of  collective  bargaining  or,  alternatively,  to 
derecognise  unions;  that  is  the  real  problem  in  respect 
of  recruitment  and  retention  of  membership. 

MrHeald 

230.  Just  after  the  last  war  British  trade  unionists 
had  the  opportuni^  to  contribute  to  setting  up  the  new 
trade  unions  in  Germany  and  I think  many  people  agree 
that  what  resulted  were  large,  streamlined,  non-politi- 
cal, co-operative,  partnership  orientated  trade  unions, 
which  have  done  that  country  a reasonable  service  over 
the  years.  At  the  moment,  your  union.  Mr  Mills,  and 
others  in  Britain  are  involved  in  setting  up  free  trade 
unions  in  Eastern  Europe  and,  just  to  quote  the  example 
of  Russia,  for  a moment,  they  have  free  collective 
bargaining  at  enterprise  level,  none  of  the  unions  are 
politically  affiliated,  they  have  agreed  collective 
bargaining  arrangements  which  involve  binding 
agreements,  they  have  a Commission  on  Labour 
Relations,  which  is  pushing  forward  the  privatisation 
initiative.  Do  you  tWnk  it  is  the  case  that  what  has 
happened  in  Britain  over  the  years  is  that  our  trade 
unionists  have  put  their  talents  into  devising  excellent 
schemes  abroad  but  really  have  not  sorted  out  the  mess 
th^  the  union  movement  has  been  in  in  this  country  all 
those  years? 

(Mr  Mills)  With  respect,  Chairman,  I think  that  is 
what  we  would  call  a “loaded  question”,  is  it  not? 

231.  It  was,  but  what  do  you  think  the  answer  is? 

(Mr  Mills)  There  arc  so  many  non  sequiturs  in  that 

question.  We  do  not  want  to  be  beastly  to  the  Germans 
but  I think  it  is  important  to  point  out,  yes,  Vic  Feather 
from  the  TUC  did  go  and  advise  on  the  formation  of  the 
Deutsche  Gewerkschaftsbund,  absolutely  right.  The 
reality  in  Germany  is,  even  today,  that  the  percentage  of 
unionisation  in  the  united  Germany  is  slightly  less  than 
it  is  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I know  very  well  in  my 
own  industry 

232.  As  you  know,  the  Eastern  unions  have  all 
collapsed,  have  they  not? 

(Mr  Mills)  No,  even  in  West  Germany,  before 
unification,  they  were  still  less  and  even  in  the  total.  The 
reality  is  in  ray  own  industry,  the  financial  services 


mdustry,  the  level  or  umonisation,  and  we 
— the  common  myth  is  there  is  one  German  trade  union 
centre  with  16  trade  groups;  there  are  two  trade  union 
centres — in  the  financial  services  industry  the  level  of 
unionisation  is  20  per  cent,  in  the  United  Kingdom  it  is 
40  per  cent.  Ditto  in  the  legendary  Sweden:  there  were 
two  trade  union  centres,  not  one;  a high  level  of 
unionisation,  it  is  true.  I think,  if  you  are  asking  me 
should  we  concentrate  on  really  the  interests  of  our 
people,  I would  say,  for  reasons  of  history  and  of 
actuality,  yes,  we  do,  we  start  from  a different  base,  we 
start  from  a different  history.  Certainly,  I do  not  think 
there  is  any  dubiety  at  all  about  the  public  perception  of 
what  British  trade  unions  are  engaged  in.  Ten  years  ago, 
1979,  winter  of  discontent  and  all  that,  that  is  a matter 
of  history;  the  reality  is  today.  British  trade  unions  are 
interested  in  the  interests  of  the  employment  condition 
of  their  members  and  some  of  the  fanciful  theories 
about  the  political  aspiration  of  unions  really  do  not 
hold  water.  We  are  in  a battle  to  protect  those  in 
employment  and  to  try  to  stop  those  in  employment 
getting  unemployed.  I think,  with  due  respect,  and  I 
know  one  says  that,  Chairman,  when  one  does  not  mean 
but  I do  mean,  with  respect,  the  question  poses  a sort  of 
1970s  question  which  is  not  appropritue.  We  are  in  a 
battle  to  protect  the  interests  of  our  members  in  their 
employment  conditions  and  to  increase  the  employment 
opportunities  for  those  who  have  woric  and  those  who 
do  not  have.  The  German  experience,  all  jolly  good;  the 
reality  is  they  are  in  the  same  position  exactly  as  us 
now. 

233.  Can  I just  stick  with  Mr  Mills,  because  I have 
very  limited  time,  I am  afraid.  There  are  three  issues 
really  which  perhaps  you  may  feel  important.  First  of 
all,  there  is  this  question  of  political  affiliation.  None  of 
the  unions  which  are  being  set  up,  I think,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Rumania,  where  the  political  parQ' 
concerned  was  absolutely  walloped  in  the  elections  last 
year,  none  of  these  free  trade  unions  are  really  setting 
up  political  parties  in  the  way  that  the  union  movement 
did  in  this  country.  Secondly,  there  is  the  question  of  the 
partnership  approach  and  whether  that  is  something 
which  can  be  developed  in  this  country.  Then,  third, 
there  is  the  question  of  providing  services  to  members 
and  actually  going  out  and  selling  them,  because  the 
independent  labour  force  survey  showed  quite  clearly 
that  there  are  something  like  a third  of  people  in  private 
industry  who  have  never  been  approached  by  a trade 
union  at  all? 

(Mr  Mills)  Absolutely  right  and  the  answer  to  that 
third  point  is,  yes,  we  have  got  to  do  a lot  more  than  we 
are  currently  doing.  We  are  trying  to  do  it,  we  have  got 
to  do  a lot  more.  Your  second  point,  about  partnerslnp, 
absolutely,  this  is  what  we  are  seeking,  we  are  seeking 
partnership,  not  from  a position  of  on  our  knees  but  of 
genuine  partnership  of  interests.  We  are  seeking  that, 
we  do  not  always  get  the  positive  reaction  from  the 
employer.  The  political  affiliation  point  is  a matter  of 
history.  My  union  is  not  politically  ^filiated,  the  unions 
my  two  colleagues  come  from  are  politically  affiliated, 
for  reasons  of  history  and  their  union  tradition,  and  they 
can  speak  better  on  tiiat  than  I can. 
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(Mr  Davies)  I am  wondering  if  I can  comment,  Mr 
Heald,  because  I know  you  said  that  the  trade  union 
movement  is  in  a mess;  nothing  is  perfect,  but  we  do 
have  a high  proportion  of  workers  in  this  countiy, 
despite  our  reduction  in  membership  since  1979,  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  whether  it  is  economic  policy, 
legislation,  employer  example,  but,  nevertheless,  we 
have  reduced  in  membership  but  we  still  have  one  of  the 
highest  proportions.  The  three  questions  that  you  posed; 
the  services  that  trade  union  members  want  are  core 
services,  what  they  essentially  want  is  protection  in 
their  employment,  one,  in  terms  of  security,  two,  in 
terms  of  standards  which  I mentioned,  three,  and  this  is 
only  one,  in  case  of  industrial  injury,  and  the  unions 
provide  a core  service  for  trade  union  members  in  those 
areas.  The  partnership  approach,  yes,  my  union  has 
always  adopted  a partnership  approach  wherever  the 
employer  has  been  able  to  initiate  it,  because, 
remember,  we  are  a reactive  organisation  rather  than  a 
proactive  organisation  and  we  were  taught  a long  time 
ago  by  employers  that  employers  were  there  to  manage 
and  we  were  there  to  organise.  Now  that  is 
confrontational  from  the  start.  We  would  much  rather 
the  consultation  process,  the  co-operation,  the 
recognition  that  bodi  labour  and  capital  have  a joint 
interest  in  advancing  the  prosperity  of  any  company;  so, 
consequently,  you  are  knocking  at  an  open  door  if  it  is 
co-operation  and  partnership  you  are  looking  for, 
because  we  will  always  be  prepaed  to  give  that,  but  we 
have  been  discouraged  from  putting  forward  and 
expressing  our  views  in  that  area.  Now  a political 
affiliation;  a very  simple  reason  for  that,  in  a political 
democracy.  Trade  unions  a very  long  time  ago 
recognised  that  there  was  a limit  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  could  service  their  members  and  their  families  by 
way  of  industrial  participation,  through  collective 
bargaining,  through  negotiation,  through  representation 
to  employers,  all  the  other  things  outside,  hours  of 
work,  wages,  holidays,  they  were  concerned  about 
health  care,  about  pensions,  about  the  welfare  state. 
How  do  they  satisfy  the  quality  of  life  of  their  members 
when  they  cannot  get  those  things  through  negotiation 
with  their  employers?  They  have  to  do  it  by  political 
influence  and,  consequently,  they  sponsored  Members 
of  Parliament  to  change  the  laws  in  This  Place  to  the 
advantage  of  working  people;  no  mystery  about  it,  it  is 
a question  of  the  quality  of  life  for  three  score  and  ten 
of  our  people,  being  not  only  in  the  work-place  but  in 
the  community  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  a very  simple 
logic  and  that  is  where  we  get  our  political  affiliation 
from.  And  we  do  not  believe  that  we  should  surrender 
our  representative  responsibility  on  behalf  of  our 
members  the  moment  they  clock  out  at  half  past  four  in 
the  afternoon,  because  that  evening  they  have  got  to  go 
back  into  their  communities,  they  live  with  their 
families  and  we  are  concerned  about  their  education, 
their  health  care,  the  welfare,  the  pensions  and  the  rest. 

234.  You  see,  quite  a number  of  unions,  certainly 
the  CPSA  and  I think  others,  have  said  that  they  see  the 
political  link  as  being  rather  unhelpful  to  the  trade 
unions  in  the  modem  world.  Do  you  disagree  at  all? 

(Mr Davies)  My  answer  to  that  is  this.  Our  objectives 
are  to  raise  and  enhance  and  increase  the  standards  of 


working  people  and  we  do  that  in  part  through  our 
industrial  representation,  we  do  it  in  part  with  our 
political  representation,  retaining  a democracy,  not 
taking  any  other  extra  parliamentary  activity  but  simply 
participating  in  the  democratic  process  and  supporting 
people  who  will  provide  for  those  that  we  represent  by 
changing  the  laws  to  our  advantage.  We  do  not  always 
get  success  in  that  but  it  is  not  a very  clandestine, 
conspiratorial  relationship,  it  is  very  straight,  it  is  very 
open  and  it  is  justifiable. 

(MrDubbins)  Chairman,  just  two  veiy  brief  points,  if 
I may  make  to  Mr  Heald.  In  respect  of  services,  you  are 
partly  right  about  trying  to  sell  services  and  trying  to 
sell  benefits,  but  we  also  need  a climate  where  that  is 
possible  to  do  it  and  if  the  climate  fliat  wc  are  dealing 
with  is  one  of  fear  and  intimidation  and  demoralisation, 
which  is  often  the  case  against  the  backcloth  of 
derecognition,  or  often  the  case  in  establishments  where 
employers  are  not  prepared  to  recognise  trade  unions, 
then  to  actually  sell  trade  union  membership  is  a much 
more  difficult  proposition.  The  point  you  have  raised 
about  partnership,  I am  surpris^,  quite  frankly,  that 
you  find  the  West  German  union  so  co-operative,  as  far 
as  partnerships  are  concerned.  I have  to  say  that  where 
we  have  met  receptive,  responsible  employers  then  the 
question  of  partnership  is  one  that  has  been  taken  on 
Iward  and  taken  on  board  very  readily.  I have  to  tell  you 
that  in  relation  to  skills  training  in  our  own  industry  the 
union  actually  initiated  a National  Skills  Training 
Centre,  only  to  find  that  after  it  persuaded  many 
machinery  manufacturers  to  contribute,  free  of  charge, 
in  high-tech  machinery,  to  the  Centre  we  could  not  get 
the  financial  support  from  the  employers.  Secondly,  of 
course,  we  have  a European  Action  Group  jointly  with 
the  employers  in  our  industry,  again,  to  address  some  of 
these  tinds  of  problems  and  some  of  these  kinds  of 
issues.  So  I do  not  think  it  is  a lack  of  desire  for 
partnership;  the  problem  is  that  we  can  only  have  a 
partnership  where  there  are  two  willing  partners. 

Mr  Leighton 

235.  Can  I ask  Mr  Dubbins  about  this  giant  merger 
between  Reeds  and  Elsevier;  is  it  true  that  British 
workers  have  had  fewer  rights  and  worse  treatment  than 
their  Dutch  colleagues  and  could  he  give  us  some 
details  of  the  differences  between  the  two? 

(Mr  Dubbins)  It  is  spelt  out  very  clearly  in  the 
document  which  we  submitted  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee.  I think  it  was  last  September,  or 
October,  we  found  out,  quite  by  chance,  that  Reed 
International  and  Elsevier,  the  Dutch  publishing 
company,  were  intending  to  come  together;  we  found 
out  also  that  in  Holland  there  is  a legal  requirement  that 
before  mergers  of  this  kind  can  take  place  the 
companies  involved  in  the  merger  have  to  consult  with 
their  work-force.  That,  in  fact,  was  undertaken  in 
Holland,  both  by  the  senior  executives  of  the  UK 
company  and  also  of  the  Dutch  company,  and  the  Dutch 
unions  and  the  Dutch  Works  Council  gave  approval  to 
the  merger  taking  place.  In  the  United  Kingdom  no  such 
consultation  was  undertaken,  despite  the  fact  that  many 
requests  were  made  for  similar  types  of  consultation, 
but  ironically  the  outcome  of  that  merger  has  been  that 
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the  company  itself,  Reed  Elsevier,  has  now  terminated 
all  collective  bargaining  agreements  with  the  GPMU 
and  the  National  Union  of  Journalists,  despite  the  fact 
that  we  have  over  70  per  cent  membership  in  the 
organisation  itself,  despite  the  fact  that  ballots  have 
been  undertaken  to  demonstrate  very  clearly  that 
collective  bargaining  is  wanted  by  the  employees  and 
despite  the  fact  also  that  we  invited  the  company  to 
bring  in  ACAS  to  conduct  those  particular  ballots. 
Ironically,  in  Holland,  because  of  the  legal  situation  in 
Holland,  even  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  only  10 
per  cent  of  the  workforce  are  organised  in  Holland, 
collective  bargaining  still  remains,  trade  union 
recognition  still  remains  and  all  of  the  normal  practices 
and  procedures  which  previously  applied  in  Elsevier  are 
still  in  place  following  the  merger.  We  have  on  a 
number  of  occasions  made  representations  to  the  UK 
company  to  try  to  get  them  even  to  discuss  the  question 
of  derecognition  with  us  and  what  were  the  reasons 
behind  the  derecognition  decision;  unfortunately,  that 
has  been  to  no  avail,  even  to  the  extent  that  we  have 
invited  all  kinds  of  other  influential  interests  to  be 
brought  to  bear,  to  see  whether  we  could  persuade  the 
company  to  enter  into  restoring  recognition  with  us. 
That,  urdortunately,  is  not  the  case,  so  there  is  not  any 
shadow  of  a doubt  that  what  we  are  seeing  here  is  a UK 
and  a Dutch  company  coming  together,  a UK  company 
having  a high  level  of  organisation,  with  traditional 
collective  bargaining  rights,  with  the  merger  taking 
place  that  coUective  bargaining  and  the  recognition 
being  terminated;  in  Holland,  with  the  recognition,  even 
with  a very  small  union  membership,  being  retained.  It 
clearly  is  out  and  out  discrimination  against  British 
workers  and  I would  have  been  hoping  that  Mr  Heald 
would  have  been  interested  to  hear  about  how 
partnership  apparently  is  somewhat  unbalanced,  as  far 
as  the  United  Kingdom  approach  of  companies  such  as 
Reed  International  is  concerned. 

236.  I have  no  doubt  he  will  read  your  remarks. 
Have  British  workers  in  this  area  benefited  by 
membership  of  the  European  Communi^? 

(Mr  Dubbins)  To  a very  limited  extent.  The  benefits 
obviously  may  come,  dependent  on  what  happens  with 
the  Social  Charter  and  some  of  the  directives  which  will 
be  put  into  place,  irrespective  of  whether  the  Social 
Charter  is  there,  and  benefits  are  also  very  clearly 
coming  now  as  a result  of  the  increased  level  of 
consultation  and  involvement  and  discussion  that  is 
taking  place,  day  in  and  day  out,  between  the  various 
European  trade  unions  against  the  backcloth  of  the 
developments  which  are  happening  with  the  larger 
multinational  companies  in  industries  such  as  ours,  but 
if  you  try  to  identify  the  specific  benefits  they  are  very 
limited  so  far. 

237.  I do  not  think  the  Social  Charter  addresses 
union  recognition,  does  it? 

(Mr  Dubbins)  The  Social  Charter  does  not  directly 
address  umon  recognition,  but  the  Social  Charter  would 
need  to  be  read  against  the  backcloth  of  the  other 
practices  which  do  exist  in  all  of  the  12  European 
countries  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  a mixture  of  those 


practices  does,  in  effect,  produce  a situation  where  all  of 
those  countries  apply  union  recognition  where  it  is  the 
desire  of  employees  for  that  recognition  to  take  place. 

(Mr  Mills)  This  is  the  irony  of  the  position,  you  are 
absolutely  right,  Mr  Leighton.  The  Social  Charter  does 
not  directiy  address  the  trade  union  recognition  position 
because  it  is  not  an  issue  in  the  other  1 1 countries  of  the 
Community,  because  it  is  accepted  that  there  should  be 
provision  for  trade  union  recognition;  we  are  the  odd 
one  out,  (fiat  is  the  irony  of  the  position. 

(Mr  Bourne)  Mr  Leighton,  can  I just  add  a couple  of 
specific  examples  about  Reed  Elsevier.  In  the 
submission  that  I have  sent  to  you  much  of  the 
Appendix  is  of  correspondence  between  my  union  and 
Reed  Elsevier  companies  on  the  issue  of  recognition 
and  you  can  see  that  there  is  a whole  series  of  letters  that 
are  worded  identically,  which  shows  that  this  is  not  an 
individual  company  decision  but  one  that  has  been 
co-ordinated.  So  we  are  now  in  a situation  where  Mr 
Davis  has  refused  repeatedly  to  meet  the  unions  in  the 
UK  but  last  week,  just  last  week,  went  to  Amsteniam  to 
meet  the  workers’  representatives  in  Amsterdam  to  talk 
about  what  the  company  was  doing  there.  That  is 
against  the  background  here,  where  a couple  of  the 
letters,  if  you  look  at  pages  24  and  25  of  the  Appendix, 
there  is  a letter  to  the  Birmingham  MetroNews  from  our 
two  Chapel  Officers  on  behalf  of  all  NUJ  members, 
every  journalist  on  the  paper  was  a member  of  die 
union,  Kevin  Palmer  and  Linda  Green,  both  of  these 
two  people  were  made  redundant  within  a year,  and  at 
New  Scientist  the  NUJ  FOC,  whose  name  was  Peter 
Wrobcl,  was  selected  for  redundancy  not  by  the 
newspaper  Editor  but  by  the  most  senior  management 
in  the  company,  we  know  this  from  authoritative 
sources.  That  is  why,  when  Reed  International, 
although  they  paid  Mr  Wrobel  over  £32,000  in 
redundancy  money,  decided  to  offer  him  an  out  of  court 
settlement  to  avoid  the  case  being  heard  they  paid  him 
another  £34,000  in  order  to  avoid  a hearing,  because  we 
had  made  it  clear  th^  we  intended  to  call  evidence  from 
the  most  senior  levels  of  the  company  showing  that  he 
was  selected  on  the  grounds  of  his  trade  union  activity 
and  not  because  his  post  on  the  New  Scientist  was 
redundant. 

238.  Finally,  could  I put  the  point,  that  is 
sometimes  said,  that  trade  unions  were  necessary  in  the 
old  days,  in  the  Dickensian  days,  with  bad  employers, 
that  in  modem  times  we  have  decent  employers, 
civilised  employers,  and  that  workers’  conditions  are 
safe  and  that  we  do  not  really  need  trade  unions  any 
more? 

(Mr  Mills)  You  can  put  that  point,  but  if  I could 
answer  it 

239.  Some  of  my  absent  colleagues  might  have  put 
It,  I am  putting  it  on  their  behalf? 

(Mr  Mills)  Absolutely.  I think  it  will  best  be  summed 
up  by  what  a captain  of  industry  was  telling  me  the 
other  week,  that  if  you  look  at  the  situation  in  the  UK 
today — high  unemployment,  high  long-term  unemploy- 
ment, alienation  of  people  from  their  conditions  of 
work,  increasing  personalisation  of  conditions,  subjec- 
tive decisions  on  conditions,  casual  working,  lack  of 
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employment  benefits,  talk  about  a reducing  health  and 
safety  cover,  and  other  basic  employment  protection 
— if  you  add  all  that  lot  up,  this  is  what  the  captain  of 
industry  said  to  me,  you  are  getting  back  to  the  very 
conditions  that  led  to  the  creation  of  trade  unions  in  the 
first  place.  Perhaps  that  is  the  Government’s  real 
intention,  but  I doubt  it. 

(Mr  Davies)  I am  wondering  if  I can  just  comment  on 
the  question  you  raised  over  recognition.  I know  that 
the  word  "recognition”  seems  to  conjure  up  different 
kinds  of  images  for  different  people,  but  I think  that  if 
we  acknowledge  what  it  means  it  is  simply  a 
mechanism  for  ensuring  that  working  people  have  some 
kind  of  redress  or  some  kind  of  opportunity  to  be 
represented  in  a professional  way  wift  an  employer; 
that  is  what  recognition  is,  it  is  a recognition  diat  the 
employer  gives  a right  to  die  employee  to  advance  to 
him  their  views,  their  expectations  or,  indeed,  a 
complaint,  without  fear  or  favour  that  they  are  going  to 
be  subjected  either  to  dismissal  or  demotion  or  anything 
else.  There  are  various  forms  of  recognition,  some 
substantive  recognition  gives  bargaining  rights,  some 
recognition  gives  representative  rights,  but  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  legitimate  justification  for  giving  an 
employer  the  right  to  say  to  Ws  employee,  ‘‘Whatever 
you  have  got  to  say,  you  cannot  have  a trade  union 
representing  you  in  that  arena”,  and  that  is  where  we 
differ  from  oiur  Continental  partners,  because  govern- 
ments recognise  and  employers  recognise  on  the 
Continent  that  employees  have  a legitimate  right  to 
have  a trade  union  to  represent  them  in  ±at  forum.  As 
far  as  trade  unionism  is  concerned  and  whether  it  is  as 
relevant  today  as  it  was  in  the  past,  I think  you  would 
expect  us  to  say  that  yes  and  we  can  give  you  examples 
of  where  it  is  as  relevant;  however,  I think  that  what 
Leif  Mills  said  earlier  on  had  some  merit  in  it,  had  some 
substance,  because  we  can,  to  some  extent,  be  the 
victims  of  our  own  success.  For  example,  the  standards 
that  have  been  obtained  for  woridng  people  in  this 
country  have  been,  in  part,  established  by  the  woric  of 
trade  unions.  A generation  has  passed,  two  generations 
may  have  passed,  when  that  success  has  been  achieved; 
a new  generation  comes  in  to  work,  they  recognise  all 
the  benefits  that  they  get  from  their  employment  but  do 
not  recognise  where  they  came  from  and  how  they  were 
achieved.  The  trouble  is  that  unless  there  is 
institutionalised  in  our  society  a trade  union  movement 
that  is  representative  of  workers  then  there  will  be 
sbppage  at  some  time  and  then  advantage  will  be  taken, 
as,  indeed,  we  see  it  being  taken  today  with  the  removal 
of  employment  legislation  that  protects  people,  with 
employers  derecognising,  with  employers  introducing 
individual  contracts,  with  employers  not  being  prepared 
to  employ  people  and  enable  them  to  have  the 
protections  the  law  provides,  there  will  be  a slippage, 
and  then  we  will  return  to  the  days  when  trade  unionism 
was  a much  more  confrontational  arrangement  in 
society  than  it  can  be  today.  Consequently,  in  a 
democracy,  we  believe  that  it  has  to  be  recognised  there 
is  a role  for  government,  employers  and  trade  unions  in 
a co-operative  and  partnership  sense  and  we  would  love 
to  see  that;  the  trouble  is  we  are  not  getting  that  kind  of 
approach  from  very  many  employers. 


(Mr  Bourne)  I would  like  to  just  make  two  very 
quick,  detailed  points  on  recognition.  Mr  Peter  Davis  , 
the  Chief  Executive,  is  a member  of  Opportunity  2000, 
the  body  charged  with  encouraging  the  greater 
participation  at  senior  management  level  of  women  in 
the  work-place.  Since  trade  union  recognition  was 
withdrawn,  Reed  Elsevier  companies  have  reduced 
maternity  pay  and  leave  provision  for  their  female 
employees  in  the  newspaper  divisions;  it  is  the  only 
field  of  endeavour  in  this  country  where  statutory  rights 
are  conveyed  not  by  Parliament  but  by  the  employer. 
The  statutory  rights  relating  to  trade  union  membership 
in  this  country  are  dependent  on  the  employer  deciding 
to  recognise  the  union,  so  if  the  employer  will  not 
recognise  the  union  the  employee  is  denied  that 
statutory  right  and,  without  wishing  to  give  the  Home 
Secretary  ideas  for  the  new  Criminal  Justice  Bill,  that  is 
tantamount  to  allowing  the  prosecution  to  appoint  the 
counsel  for  the  defence. 

MrEastham 

240.  I remember,  only  a few  recent  years  ago,  when 
the  Government  were  saying  that  there  were  many 
workers  being  forced  to  be  in  trade  unions  and  they 
were  going  to  change  that  and  it  is  rather  interesting 
now  that  when  workera  want  to  be  in  trade  unions  they 
cannot  get  that  either,  but  that  is  just  a point  of  view.  Let 
us  address  a question  to  USDAW,  it  is  relating  to 
Sunday  woridng.  We  know  th^  the  employers  have 
been  breaking  the  law  for  18  months,  two  years,  and 
they  have  never  been  punished,  there  have  been  no 
penalties  whatsoever.  Could  Mr  Davies  say  to  us,  here 
and  now,  that  there  has  been  no  intimidation  to  force  his 
union  to  change  their  attitude,  because  there  was  a 
period  when  USDAW  very  strongly  opposed  this,  for 
very  good  reasons,  and  now  there  seems  to  be  a 
different  kind  of  message  coming  across?  I have  no 
doubts  in  my  mind  that  there  may  have  been  some 
pressure,  because  they  have  certainly  exerted  it  on  MPs 
in  Parliament  regarding  getting  tiieir  own  way  on 
Sunday  working  and  on  the  workforce.  What  is  the 
position;  was  there  intimidation  or  not:  a straight 
answer? 

(Mr  Davies)  There  is  no  intimidation,  but  as  1 said 
earlier  we  are  infiuenced  by  all  kinds  of  pressures  and 
the  biggest  pressure  that  we  have  had  brought  to  bear 
upon  us  is  as  a result  of,  dare  I say  it,  nobody  in 
authority,  since  1986,  at  any  level,  being  prepared  to 
enforce  the  legislation  as  it  exists,  even  today,  the  1950 
Shops  Act.  We  used  our  “shop  watch”  campaign,  we 
implored  everybody  in  this  country  to  do  their  duty  and 
ensure  that  the  law  was  enforced;  it  was  not  enforced. 
Illegal  trading  has  been  widespread,  the  British  public 
have  become  accustomed  to  shopping  on  a Sunday,  to 
the  extent  that  20  million  go  out  and  shop  every 
Sunday,  and  about  80,000  people — those  are  the  figures 
that  we  have  been  told — about  80,000  shop- workers  go 
and  work  on  a Sunday.  I know  it  is  speculative  but  those 
are  the  figures  that  have  been  bandied  around  and  now 
we  find  that  people  have  become  accustomed  to 
working  on  a Sunday.  Now,  the  options  that  are  before 
us,  and  we  have  got  to  the  stage,  and  I have  to  put  this. 
Chairman,  because  I have  been  asked  the  question,  one 
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of  the  options  that  has  been  put  before  Parliament  is  that 
shops  up  to  3,000  square  feet,  DIYs,  garden  centres, 
garages  that  are  very  often  turned  into  mini-supermar- 
kets, can  open  on  a Sunday.  They  represent  a very  large 
proportion  of  the  market  and  if  they  are  allowed  to  open 
and  the  other  multiples,  who  employ  most  of  our 
members,  are  not  allowed  to  open,  that  will  be  seen  as 
unfair  competition,  the  security  of  employment  of  our 
members  in  that  scenario  will  be  threaten^,  because  if 
there  is  competition  that  is  severe,  through  large  stores 
not  being  able  to  open  and  small  ones  are  stealing  the 
market  share,  then  some  of  those  may  have  to  close. 
The  standards  of  our  members  who  are  employed  in 
those  stores  who  are  now  working  on  a Sunday  and 
getting  double  time  for  it  will  also  be  severely  cut  back, 
because  they  will  not  thank  us  if  we  are  instrumental  in 
denying  them  the  opportunity  to  work  on  a Sunday.  The 
other  option,  which  is  total  deregulation,  is  one  that  we 
do  not  see  as  being  in  the  interest  of  anybody.  So, 
effectively,  we  have  had  to  choose  between  aU  shops 
being  open  for  six  hours  and  the  small  shops  open  for 
a longer  period  every  Sunday  or  all  the  small  shops 
open  for  a limited  period  every  Sunday  and  the  rest 
open  for  four  Sundays  before  Christmas  and,  on 
balance,  our  members’  interests,  both  in  terms  of 
security  of  employment  and  in  the  standards  that  they 
want  to  have,  will  be  placed  in  jeopardy  if  we,  as  a 
union,  do  not  support  the  least  of  the  two  evils,  if  I can 
describe  it  like  that  Because  we  have  not  been  asked  to 
come  up  with  our  proposals,  we  have  just  had  placed 
before  us  one  of  these  three  and  we  are  in  danger  of 
jeopardising  the  interests  of  our  members  if  we  are  seen 
to  support  either  total  deregulation  or,  alternatively,  an 
option  which  closes  the  shops  in  which  our  members 
are  employed,  Now,  we  still  want  it  to  be  voluntary,  that 
means  that  our  members  can  choose  freely  whe^er  to 
work  or  not  and  if  they  do  work  we  want  them  to 
receive  double  time,  and,  remember  this,  the  only  shops 
in  this  country  in  the  high  street  that  are  paying  double 
time  to  workers  on  Sundays  are  the  large  multiples 
where  we  have  collective  bargaining  and  where  our 
members  are  employed.  All  the  other  small  shops  do 
not  even  pay  statutory  minimum  which  was 
provided  for  under  the  Wages  Council,  which  has  now 
been  abolished,  so,  consequently,  there  is  a major 
problem  there  and  we  have  had  to  assess  all  of  this  and 
this  is  the  reason  that  we  have  reached  our  conclusion. 

241.  Month  in,  month  out,  various  trade  union 
groups  have  come  before  us,  along  with  employers, 
indicating  to  us  that  relationships  and  partnerships  are 
getting  better;  with  one  exception,  of  course.  We  had 
this  horrible  situation  when  the  Daily  Mirror  Group 
came,  along  with  the  trade  union  groups,  and  the 
complete  set-up  seems  to  be  completely  mayhem  in  that 
particular  organisation.  What  has  gone  wrong  with  the 
Daily  Mirror'f 

(Mr  Mills)  That  is  a very  good  question.  My 
colleagues  and  I on  the  General  Council  have  been 
asked  by  the  NUJ,  quite  rightly,  to  support  the  NUJ’s 
position  and  I know  my  colleagues  and  I,  I have  written 
to  the  fellow  at  Mirror  Group  Newspapers  about  the 
simple  issue,  will  they  recognise  the  union,  on  behalf  of 
their  journalists,  or  will  they  not  and  the  replies  I have 


got  are  really  masterpieces  in  evasion;  but  my  colleague 
can  speak  at  first  hand.  It  is  a good  question.  I wish  I 
knew  what  had  gone  wrong. 

242.  I would  like  some  answers? 

(Mr  Mills)  That  is  what  I have  been  trying  to  get,  but 
I have  not  succeeded. 

(Mr  Bourne)  First  of  all,  I believe  Mr  Montgomery 
gave  this  Committee  an  assurance  that  he  would  meet 
the  unions.  Despite  that  assurance,  he  has  still  not  done 
so;  in  fact,  he  spends  more  effort  trying  to  avoid 
meeting  them  then  it  would  take  simply  to  meet  them 
once  and  tell  them  “no”  is  the  answer  to  all  their 
questions. 

Chairman 

243.  Sorry;  I am  sure  Mr  Eastham  will  not  mind. 
You  have  not  had  a meeting  with  Mr  Montgomery,  in 
spite  of  his  promises  that  you  would;  is  that  what  you 
are  saying? 

(Mr  Bourne)  That  is  so,  Mr  Chairman. 

244.  Because  I seem  to  recall  some  correspondence 
when  he  did  say  he  would  meet  you,  or  he  said  you 
should  meet  other  people  and  then  he  would  call  by.  or 
something  similar? 

(Mr  Dubbins)  It  has  not  been  done,  Chairman. 

(Mr  Bourne)  That  is  the  case,  it  has  not  been  done. 

245.  He  has  not  met  you  at  all? 

(Mr  Dubbins)  No. 

(Mr  Bourne)  No,  Sir. 

246.  Perhaps  he  has  been  busy  with  the 
photographing  department.  He  did  give  ^at  undertak- 
ing and  can  you  explain  why  he  has  not  kept  it,  do  you 
think? 

(Mr  Bourne)  The  excuses  for  his  failure  to  attend 
meetings  are  innumerable,  Sir,  there  is  a different 
excuse  each  time,  but  so  far  the  meeting  has  not  taken 
place.* 

247.  I will  consult  with  my  colleagues  as  to  what 
steps  we  should  take  in  those  circumstances. 

(Mr  Bourne)  I was  about  to  say  that,  although  the 
Mirror  is  a particularly  poor  example,  it  is  not  actually 
a veiy  unusual  example  of  the  way  the  employees 
behave  in  the  newspaper  industry  these  days;  fte  vast 
majority  of  newspaper  employers  will  no  longer 
recognise  trade  unions.  At  the  Daily  Telegraph,  for 
example,  the  Editor  organised  a ballot  of  the  workforce 
on  whether  or  not  there  was  to  be  a smoking  ban  in  the 
office  and  on  a majority  of  just  over  60  per  cent  a 
smoking  ban  was  imposed;  when  a ballot  of  the  entire 
workforce  on  trade  union  recognition  was  conducted  it 
produced  a higher  response,  a higher  majority  in  fevour 
of  union  recognition  and  Mr  Jeremy  Deedes,  the  Editor, 
simply  ignored  the  ballot  result  and  said  it  had  no 
validity  in  law. 

(Mr  Dubbins)  A very  simple  answer  to  the  question, 
Chairman,  is  that  the  Daily  Mirror  is  now  following 


*See  Appendix  1,  p.  43. 
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exacdy  what  the  rest  of  Fleet  Street  have  done  and  there 
is  no  difference  in  the  way  that  the  Daily  Mirror  is  now 
dealing  with  its  labour  force,  whether  they  be 
journalists  or  production  workers,  than  the  way  that  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  the  Daily  Mail  and  virtually  every 
other  national  newspaper  title  is  dealing  with  its  labour 
force.  It  is  ironic  that  we  have  had  preached  at  us 
through  the  press,  year  in  and  year  out,  about  support 
for  free  trade  imions  in  Eastern  Europe,  while  those 
very  freedoms  are  actually  being  denied  to  workers  here 
in  neet  Street,  working  for  the  people  who  are  actually 
proposing  those  freedoms  in  Extern  Europe. 

Mr  Eastham 

248.  Could  I just  ask  a question,  which  is  very 
pertinent  at  the  moment,  relating  to  workers  in  banks; 
the  amount  of  violence  that  goes  on,  of  bank  robberies 
and  the  effects  on  some  of  the  employees  in  these 
est^lishments.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the 
employers  and  the  workers  and  the  trade  unions  in  these 
unfortunate  situations,  when  sometimes  these  workers 
are  completely  destroyed  as  a result  of  these  unfortunate 
experiences? 

(Mr  Simpson)  We  have,  in  fact,  assented  to  a working 
group  wldch  will  soon  be  publishing  guidelines, 
through  the  Health  and  Safety  Executive,  on  bank  raids 
and  the  after-effects  of  them.  There  are  some  key 
elements  to  the  policy  those  guidelines  will  cover.  One 
is  obviously  a risk  management  process,  to  try  to 
prevent  robbery;  one  is  an  education  and  training 
programme  for  the  staff  involved  in  banks  and  building 
societies.  Thirdly,  and  most  pertinently,  perhaps,  to 
what  you  said,  the  post-robbery  support  system, 
because,  as  you  know,  obviously,  the  trauma  and  the 
difficulties  caused  to  members  of  staff  caught  up  in 
raids  are  not  instantaneous,  they  can  have  the 
after-effects  of  those  raids  go  on  for  many,  many  years 
and  we  are  obviously  concerned  to  make  sure  there  is  a 
proper  professional,  post-raid  counselling  system  and, 
obviously,  a pre-defined  public  relations  strategy.  We 
do  not  like  the  situation  where  copy-cat  raids  are  made 
possible  because  of  broadcasts,  or  whatever,  which  do 
show  the  way  in  which  raids  have  been  carried  out  in 
particular  institiitions.  So,  those  four  elements, 
hopeftjlly,  the  guidelines  which  will  be  produced  within 
the  next  week  or  two  should  actually  be  able  to  address. 

Mr  Ross 

249.  The  name  of  the  inquiry  is  The  Future  of 
Trade  Unions  and  you  will  guess  from  that  that  it  was 
not  the  Labour  side  of  the  Committee  who  suggested 
that  there  was  a need  to  look  at  this.  I think  the  difficulty 
for  our  Conservative  colleagues  has  been  the  fact  that  a 
succession  of  trade  union  leaders  and  lay  represen- 
tatives have  appeared  in  front  of  the  Committee  and  not 
demanded  the  return  of  every  single  piece  of  legislation 
th^  the  last  14  or  15  years  of  Conservative  Government 
have  brought  about  in  this  country.  So  I think  they  find 
it  quite  difficult  to  deal  with  this  mood  amongst  trade 
unionists  of  social  partnership  and  allied  to  the  simple 
request  that  you  want  representation,  or  recognition, 
when  individuals  join  this  trade  union.  I think,  in  fact. 


Mr  Mills,  I hale  to  say  this  but  you  are  the  first  person 
who  has  actually  asked  for  a specific  previous  Act  to  be 
reintroduced,  the  1975  Act,  despite  the  goading  from 
our  Conservative  colleagues.  I am  not  suggesting  you 
should  not  have  done  it,  I am  just  saying  that  you  are  die 
only  one  who  has  actually  made  that  conunenL  Again, 
as  a former  shop  steward,  I recognise  the  fact  that  we 
were  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  where  management 
had  the  ri^t  to  manage  and  we  were  orJy  ever  allowed 
to  represent  and  that  representation  was  based  on 
whether  the  management  wanted  to  listen  to  us  or  not, 
through  collective  or  representation  rights.  I think  the 
problem  for  the  trade  unions  will  be,  when  we  come  to 
write  the  report,  convincing  the  Conservative  members 
of  the  Committee  that  you  really  do  want  this 
partneiship;  so  I want  to  ask  a simple  question  of  each 
of  the  trade  union  leaders:  what  example  can  you  give 
us  of  how  you  have  tried  to  help  this  social  partnership, 
or  just  let  us  leave  out  the  word  “social”,  they  do  not 
like  the  word  “social”  cither,  this  partnership  between 
employees  and  employers  in  industry,  work  for  the 
betterment  of  industry  and  the  country? 

(Mr  Mills)  If  I may,  a perfectly  fair  question.  I can 
give  you  a practical  example  in  a minute,  but,  very 
quickly,  what  I said  was  we  want  something  aldn  to  the 
legislative  provisions  of  the  1975  Employment 
Protection  Act,  which  gave  a framework  for  tr^  union 
recognition.  I know  people  these  days  are  saying  we 
must  get  back  to  basics,  in  terms  of  whatever,  I am  not 
quite  sure  who  is  saying  that,  but  I am  not  saying  we 
should  get  back  to  basics,  in  terms  of  trade  union 
legislation:  it  all  depends  what  the  basics  are.  What  I am 
saying  is  that  until  1979,  under  either  Government,  of 
different  political  persuasions,  there  was  a firameworic 
for  trade  union  legislation  and  we  are  now  the  odd  one 
out,  in  European  and  developed  world  status,  in  terms 
of  not  having  any  provision  for  that;  something  akin  to 
the  1975  or  even  the  1971  legislation,  to  my  mind, 
would  be  okay;  it  has  got  to  be  adapted  to  modem 
conditions,  but  there  has  to  be  a modem  framework  for 
recognition.  That  is  point  one.  Point  two  is,  in  terms  of 
social  partnership,  there  is  no  dubiety  at  all;  it  is  in  our 
interests  that  the  UK  economy  success,  that  we  are  not 
the  sick  man  of  Europe,  we  are  one  of  the  leaders  of 
Europe,  and  to  give  you  a practical  example,  from  my 
own  industry,  we  are,  obviously,  in  regular  contact  with 
the  Bank  of  England  because  we  represent  the  staff  of 
the  Bank  of  England  and  all  the  leading  banks  in  the  UK 
and  some  of  the  leading  insurance  companies.  We 
pushed  very  hard  for  the  proposed  European  Central 
Bank  and  its  precursor,  the  European  Monetary 
Institute,  to  be  based  in  the  City  of  London,  1 think  it  is 
right,  in  terms  of  geography,  experience,  history,  what 
it  can  offer  and  everything  else,  and  we  worked  very 
closely  with  the  Bank  of  England,  they  perhaps  would 
not  like  me.to  say  this  publicly,  and  with  various  City 
institutions  to  do  this.  We  were  undermined  because  of 
the  Government  policy,  or  lack  of  it,  on  European 
monetary  union  and  European  integration,  but  we 
believe  there  is  a big  future  for  the  Ci^  of  London  and 
all  those  who  work  in  the  City,  if  we  had  succeeded  in 
getting  the  EMI  and  the  Central  Bank  in  London.  I 
know  this  may  be  going  beyond  the  remit  of  your 
question;  it  may  be  said,  well,  that  is  due  to  other 
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circumstances  and  it  was  not  the  Government’s  fault, 
but  really  can  anybody  say  what  the  Government’s 
policy  is  on  economic  and  monetary  union  and  EMI? 
What  is  the  Government’s  policy  on  a single  market?  I 
know  what  our  policy  is,  I know  what  the  Bank  of 
England  view  is,  I know  what  the  view  of  the  City  of 
London  is  and  we  were  all  working  together  to  try  to  get 
a major  European  insdtution  based  in  London  for  die 
benefit  of  ail  of  us;  we  did  not  succeed  but  it  was  not 
through  a lack  of  social  partnership  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  or  the  union. 

(Mr  Davies)  I am  wondering  if  I can  answer  this 
question.  The  trouble  is  that  trade  union  activity  is 
sometimes  perceived  taking  into  account  perhaps  only 
the  minority  of  things  that  we  are  involved  in;  it  may  be 
industrial  action,  it  may  be  a threat  of  industrial  action, 
it  may  be  arising  firom  some  wage  bargaining.  But  this 
partnership  has  evolved  and  develc^d  with  different 
companies,  different  trade  unions  throughout  the  whole 
of  industry  in  different  ways,  with  consultative 
processes  happening  all  the  time,  the  setting  up  of 
consultative  committees.  In  my  own  union,  we  have  got 
one  at  the  moment  within  the  Co-operative  Movement, 
which  was  mentioned  here,  where  there  is  a massive  job 
evaluation  exercise  and  assessment  being  conducted 
jointly  between  the  Co-operative  Employees  Associa- 
tion and  the  trade  union.  Myself,  I have  been  in  Europe, 
in  Brussels,  over  the  last  couple'of  years,  where  the 
employers  in  the  retail  sector  from  the  whole  of  the  12 
Member  States  and  the  trade  unions  have  finalised  a 
training  memorandum  for  the  retail  industry;  that  is  an 
example  of  co-operation.  We  have  seen  reorganisation 
proposals  within  the  employers’  workforce  which  have 
been  jointly  analysed  by  representatives  of  flie  trade 
union  and  the  employers.  I think  that  the  trouble  is  that 
we  have  this  pannership  developing  but  if  we  had  more 
encouragement  and  if  the  law  were  framed  in  a way  that 
encouraged  the  consultation  process  which  encouraged 
the  co-operation,  which  encouraged  the  partnership 
between  both  sides  of  industry,  recognising  that  it  is  not 
only  the  prosperity  of  the  company  and  its 
responsibili^  to  the  shareholders  that  counts  but  also 
the  responsibility  to  the  labour  force,  to  the  people  that 
work  for  them,  and  if  there  were  this  kind  of 
encouraging  scenario  developed  by  government 
encouragement,  I think  we  would  see  a much  more 
fruitfril  development  within  industry  in  this  country. 

{Mr  Dubbins)  Chairman,  to  try  to  answer  the 
question,  which,  as  I understood  it,  was  what  has  been 
our  contribution  towards  this  parmership,  can  I really, 
first  of  all,  say  that,  coming  from  the  fifth  largest 
manufaemring  industry  in  the  country,  with  a very 
positive  balance  of  tra^  and  which  has  been  there  for 
many,  many  years,  it  is  pretty  clear  you  can  only  get  to 
that  position  with  the  level  of  competition  that  there  is, 
particularly  fix>m  Europe  these  days,  with  a high  level 
of  co-operation  and  partnership  between  us  and  our 
major  employers.  Indeed,  Colin  Stanley,  who  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  BPIF,  said  recently,  and  he  was 
referring  to  the  ‘80s,  that  the  RPI  went  up  72  per  cent, 
sales  in  the  industry  111  per  cent,  productivity  went  up 
117  per  cent,  value  added  82  per  cent;  productivity  and 
manufacturing  during  a three-ye^  period  went  up  18 
per  cent  but  in  the  printing  industry  it  went  up  35  per 


cent.  We  have  had  a positive  balance  of  payments  for 
the  last  ten  years,  with  the  UK  being  the  highest 
investor  in  the  printing  industry  in  Europe,  with  no 
national  dispute  until  this  year  for  a period  of  over  30 
years;  so  I think  it  gives  you  an  indication  of  the  kind 
of  partnership  and  co-operation  which  is  really 
maintained  arid  underwritten  by  our  major  national 
agreement,  which  is  very  essential  for  stability, 
productivity,  efficiency  and  improvements  generally  in 
die  industry,  and  it  is  recogrds^  by  the  employers  dial 
that  agreement  has  really  underpinned  the  success  of  the 
industry  in  that  regard.  That  has  not  just  materialised,  it 
has  come  out  of  a lot  of  hard  work  between  the  unions 
and  employers  in  the  industry  and  we  obviously  want 
that  hard  work  to  continue  and,  indeed,  the  succ^s  of 
the  industry  to  continue.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  over  the 
past  two  to  three  years,  with  the  recession,  that  success 
obviously  has  been  impaired.  We  have  a Joint  Training 
Council  with  the  employers,  where  we  agree  the 
method  of  training  skilled  workers  in  our  industry,  we 
have  been  talking  with  them  aAout  a training  centre,  that 
has  not  been  successful,  unfortunately,  we  have  a 
retraining  scheme  so  that  people  can  be  redeployed 
from  one  sector  of  the  industry  to  another  sector  of  the 
industry,  when  there  are  changes  and  reorganisation  in 
the  industry  and  technological  developments  taking 
place,  and  we  have  a European  Joint  Action  Group  with 
the  employers  to  identify  what  the  industry  needs  to  do 
jointly  to  respond  to  some  of  the  developments  which 
are  talking  place,  botii  economically  and  socially, 
within  the  European  Community.  I think  that  gives  you 
an  indication  of  the  level  of  partnership  which  we  live 
got.  What  we  are  looking  for  in  return  is  an  indication 
that  that  partnership  is  valued,  that  it  is  not  exploited 
and  that  people  have  what,  in  our  opinion,  are  their 
legitimate  rights  of  representation  in  the  worlqjlace, 
through  a procedure  being  legally  underwritten  to  give 
trade  unions,  where  their  members,  where  employees 
want  it,  the  right  to  represent  them  for  collective 
bargaining  and  for  other  purposes  and  the  right  not  to  be 
dismissed  in  lawful  disputes,  as  well,  because  that  has 
been  a factor  where  there  has  been  intimidation  and 
victimisation  of  people  for  taking  part  in  perfectly 
lawful  industrial  disputes.  Thirdly,  in  my  opinion. 
Chairman,  we  want  to  see  equal  rights  for  all  people  at 
work,  whether  they  be  part-time,  whether  they  be  male 
or  female,  or  whatever,  because  at  the  present  point  in 
time  we  are  a long,  long  way  away  from  having  equal 
rights  for  working  people. 


Chairman 

250.  May  I just  ask  Mr  Dubbins,  you  are  the  first 
person  that  I recall  who  has  set  out  with  some  precision 
what  you  would  like  to  see  happen.  There  is  one 
missing  element.  Are  you  in  favour  of  agreements 
between  trade  unions  and  employers  that  are  legally 
binding,  in  view  of  ±e  fact  that,  in  my  experience, 
nearly  every  time  there  is  a breach  of  an  agreement  it  is 
the  employers  that  break  it  and  that  it  was  the  unions, 
in  the  past,  who  objected  to  the  agreements  being 
binding? 
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(Mr  Dubbins)  It  is  a minefield,  quite  frankly, 
Chairman,  that  particular  area,  and  one  th^  I would  not 
try  to  give 

251.  Why  not  have  a go,  Mr  Dubbins,  because  we 
have  to  produce  a report? 

(Mr  Dubbins)  I do  not  think  you  have  long  enough, 
Chairman,  but  I would  be  more  dian  happy  to  give  some 
consideration 

252.  Try  briefly,  Mr  Dubbins;  have  a go.  Are  you 
in  favour  of  legally  binding  agreements? 

(Mr  Dubbins)  No,  I am  not,  on  balance,  in  favour  of 
legally  binding  agreements. 

253.  You  are  not  Mr  Mills,  are  you  in  favour  of 
legally  binding  agreements? 

(Mr  Mills)  On  balance,  no.  I do  not  think  it  would 
work. 

254.  Mr  Davies? 

(Mr  Davies)  No,  I do  not  think  so,  because  our 
system  of  industrial  relations  has  attempted  to  try  to  be 
built  on  a question  of  trust  and,  therefore, 

255.  It  has  not  worked,  has  it  Mr  Davies,  the  trust? 

(Mr  Davies)  I think  it  has  woriced,  in  part. 

256.  Employers  are  breaking  the  agreements  every 

day  of  the  week,  are  they  not?  Unions  stick  to  it 
employers  do  not.  Ms  McGuiness,  as  a lay  member,  do 
you  think  that 

fAfr  Davies)  1 do  not  think  that  is  wholly  true,  is  it; 
it  is  not  wholly  true. 

257.  Partially  true? 

(Mr  Davies)  I think  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that 
employers  are  breaking  the  agreements  every  day.  It 
would  be  equally  untrue  to  say  that  trade  unions  are 
breaking  it  every  day  of  the  week. 

258.  Very  well.  Ms  McGuiness,  what  do  you 
think? 

(Ms  McGuiness)  Just  on  being  asked  that  quickly,  I 
would  have  to  look  into  it 

259.  You  would  have  to  look  into  it.  that  is  very 
wise.  How  about  that  one  for  you,  Mr  Bourne? 

(Mr  Bourne)  I think  the  idea  of  legally  binding 
agreements  runs  counter  to  the  very  idea  of  social 
partnership.  In  the  last  15  years  a climate  has  been 
created  where  the  employers  have  almost  the  absolute 
right  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  relationship  they 
have  with  the  unions.  It  is  very  disappointing,  from  our 
point  of  view,  to  see  that  for  most  of  them  in  the 
industries  in  which  we  woric  they  have  decided  to  have 
no  relationship  with  the  unions. 

260.  How  are  you  going  to  change  it,  Mr  Bourne; 
how  would  you  like  this  Committee  to  recommend 
changes  that  would  be  of  assistance  to  you? 

(Mr  Bourne)  It  would  be  of  no  assistance  to  us  to 
make  agreements  legally  binding,  since  most  employers 
are  free  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  have  the  agreements 


in  the  first  place  and  choose  not  to  have  them.  What  we 
are  looking  for  is  statutorily  enforceable  rights  for 
individuals.  Collective  bargaining  is  not  an  end  in  itself 
and  agreements  arc  not  an  end  in  themselves,  they  are 
the  way  in  which  trade  union  members  themselves  have 
chosen  to  exercise  their  rights  in  the  past 

261.  Mr  Bourne,  statutory,  enforceable  rights  for 
individuals  are  available  as  individuals  under  the  1978 
Act  as  amended,  rights  for  unfair  dismissal,  I know  they 
have  been  pared  down,  but  the  problem  is  that  there  are 
no  rights  for  individuals  when  it  comes  to  trade  union 
membership  and  trade  union  recognition;  it  is  trade 
union  rights  that  have  been  taken  away,  is  it  not? 

(Mr  Bourne)  No.  It  is  the  right  of  the  employee  to 
decide  who  they  want  to  represent  them  in  matters 
concerning  their  terms  and  conditions  of  employment. 
At  the  moment,  it  is  the  employer  who  is  entitled  to 
decide  who  represents  the  worker  in  an  argument 
between  the  employer  and  the  worker  and  if  that  is 
based  on  some  notion  that  there  is  equality  of 
bargaining  power  between  a multinational  corporation 
and  someone  like  Ms  McGuiness  that  is  absolutely 
absurd.  What  we  warn  is  some  equalisation  of  the 
relationship  which  says  that  where  an  employer  always 
acts  having  had  recourse  to  specialist,  legal  and 
industrial  relations  advice,  the  employee  should  have 
access  to  precisely  the  same  kind  of  advice  and  if  the 
employee  then  decides  to  exercise  that  right  through  a 
collective  forum,  via  membership  of  a trade  union,  that 
is  a matter  for  them;  it  is  not,  I believe,  an  answer  to  say 
that  you  will  have  enforceable  agreements  when 
employers  are  not  required  to  enter  into  them  in  the  first 
place. 

(Mr  Davies)  Mr  Janner,  in  reality,  individual  rights 
can  only  be  expressed  in  a collective  way,  because  an 
individual  has  very  little  personal  influence  in  the  face 
of  a multinational  employer,  for  example. 

262.  Fine;  well  understood.  Now  tell  us  how  you 
see  the  role  of  trade  unions  developing  in  that  scene: 
much  larger  unions,  inevitably? 

(Mr  Davies)  That  is  quite  a possibility,  but  what  we 
arc  saying,  very  clearly,  is  that  although  the  law 
provide  some  basic  standards  which  we  do  not  think 
are  good  enough  for  individual  workers’  rights  we  think 
it  is  a bit  of  a sham,  quite  frankly,  because  part-time 
workers  are  not  really  protected  and  lots  of  other 
woikers  are  not  protected,  in  terms  of  their  wages,  now 
that  the  Wages  Councils  have  been  abolished,  so  that 
there  are  a lot  of  things  that  they  are  not  protected  from. 
The  only  way  that  they  can  have  legitimate  protection 
is  to  enable  them  to  have  a dialogue  with  an  employer 
which  is  legitimate  and  they  can  only  do  that  through  a 
trade  union,  or  call  it  any  other  name  but  the  same 
collective  organisation. 

263.  Understood,  but  the  trade  unions  are  much 
weaker  than  they  were,  due  to  recession  and  to 
legislation.  How  do  you  see  the  role  of  trade  unions 
developing,  how  are  you  going  to  increase  your  strength 
in  this  climate,  at  least  for  the  next  three  years? 

(Mr  Davies)  Influence. 

264.  How? 
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(Mr  Mills)  In  the  absence  of  a legally  effective 
framework,  the  answer  is  by  persuasion  and  by 
lobbying  and  by  cajoling  and  by  agreement  with 
employers  and  whoever  else  we  can  get  to  agree,  but 
your  earlier  point,  if  I may,  Mr  Chairman,  about  the  role 
of  unions  in  the  future,  forgive  me  if  I am  wrong,  I think 
you  mentioned  the  sort  of  dreaded  media  term  “super 
unions” 

265.  No,  I did  noL  I said  larger  unions. 

(Mr  Mills)  Sony. 

266.  But  you  use  the  term,  it  is  ... 

(Mr  Mills)  No;  I was  going  to  say  if  you  had  it  w^ 
a fair  question,  but  I think  what  we  are  going  to  see  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  the  typical  British  patchwork  of 
a myriad  of  different  types  of  structures.  We  are  not 
going  to  get  to  the  point  that  I think  Mr  Heald  raised 
earlier,  about  this  legendary  German  nirvana,  because  I 
do  not  think  it  is  appropriate. 

267.  1 was  there  in  Germany  when  it  was  being 
created. 

(Mr  Mills)  Indeed,  I did  know  that,  Chairman. 

268.  I should  declare  an  interest  I am  member  of 
the  NUJ,  as  well;  I have  all  sorts  of  problems. 

(Mr  Mills)  Indeed.  Our  research  people  told  us  that, 
as  well.  We  are  going  to  live  with  a patchwork,  because 
there  are  going  to  be  small  specialised  unions,  there  are 
going  to  be  large  general  unions,  there  are  going  to  be 
more  mergers  of  unions,  but  there  are  also  going  to  be 
union  horses  for  union  courses  and  I do  not  think  it  can 
be  summed  up  by  saying  that  the  age  of  the  small  union 
is  over,  the  age  of  the  specialist  union  is  over,  it  is  going 
to  be  the  age  of  the  big  union;  there  is  going  to  be  a 
mixture  of  different  types  of  union,  different  structures. 
The  big  thing  that  we  are  all  united  on,  in  the  TUC  and 
in  all  the  unions  that  are  coming  before  this  Committee, 
is  the  three  basic  factors.  One  is  the  case  for  trade 
unionism  per  se  is  more  relevant,  to  our  mind, 
obviously  we  are  biased,  than  it  ever  has  been,  but  we 
believe  it  is.  Secondly,  the  concept  of  social  partnership 
is  one  which  we  embrace,  it  is  the  employers  that  are 
wanting  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  terms  it  is  the 
Government  that  is  wanting.  Thirdly,  we  believe  that  it 
is  axiomatic  that  there  should  be  a positive  framework 
for  trade  union  recognition:  why  should  the  UK  be  the 
only  major  civilised  country  in  the  world  that  does  not 
have  a positive  framework  for  this?  Thj^  is  our  view. 

Mr  Mills 

269.  Could  you  perhaps  say  to  me  why  it  is  that  you 
have  quite  a large  number  of  people,  in  answer  to  my 
earlier  question,  looking  after  trade  union  affairs  and 
yet  you  have  a declining  membership  of  trade  unions 
and  what  is  your  answer  to  the  fact  that  a number  of 
companies,  such  as  Honda  and  others,  have  achieved  a 
far  better  social  partnership,  through  the  adoption  of  the 
associates  concept  that  we  are  all  workers,  we  are  all 
associates,  we  do  not  need  trade  unions,  we  do  not  need 
management,  we  all  work  for  the  company?  Is  the  role 
of  trade  unions  not  now  historic?  One  question. 


(Mr  Mills)  There  are  about  three  questions  in  that,  are 
there  not? 

270.  No,  one  question  from  me  and  one  answer 
from  you,  Sir? 

(Mr  Mills)  The  one  answer  is  we  employ  those  we  do 
because  the  role  of  a union  is  now  far  more  complex 
than  it  was  20  or  30  years  ago,  because  the  woridng  life 
of  people  involves  not  just  pay  and  hours  and  rations,  it 
involves  issues  like  health  and  safety  and  equally  and 
pensionability  and  a whole  myriad  of  things  which  30 
years  ago  were  not  conceived  as  a trade  union  function. 
So  we  have  to  be  more  specialised,  more  expert  and  we 
need  more  people;  that  is  why  we  employ  the  number 
of  people  we  do,  albeit  not  enough  to  deal  with  all  these 
challenges,  but  that  is  why  we  employ  these  people  and 
I can  see  that  we  need  to  employ  more  people, 
paradoxically,  as  numbers  decline  because  the 
pressures  that  force  that  number  of  decline  increase. 
You  may  look  askance,  Mr  Mills,  but  that  is  the  reality. 
Life  is  more  complex,  technological  life,  industrial  life, 
and  we  need  to  have  greater  resources. 


Mr  Eastham 

271.  If  I could  come  back  to  Mr  Davies  and  his 
answers  about  the  pending  legislation  over  Sunday 
working,  we  understand  that  there  are  two  objectives. 
One  would  be  to  make  it  voluntary  to  work  Sundays  and 
the  indication,  of  course,  that  they  should  receive 
premium  rates,  double  time,  on  Sundays.  I just  wonder 
how  that  can  be,  when  there  are  many  shop  workers 
who  do  not  have  even  a basic  rate;  double  time,  what 
would  it  be,  in  that  case? 

(Mr  Davies)  That  is  a problem,  because  we  do  not 
have  a basic  rate  on  which  to  work  and,  therefore,  any 
employer  can  pay  as  little  as  they  want.  We  would 
argue,  without  protective  legislation  setting  down 
minimum  standards  of  payment,  that  the  double  time 
must  certainly  relate  to  the  wages  that  we  have 
negotiated  with  employers,  employed  by  the  big 
multiples,  so  whatever  the  rate  for  the  job  is  during  die 
week  it  is  double  that  on  a Sunday  and  we  would  expect 
all  the  small  shops,  we  have  very  few  members  in,  will 
pay  double  time  and  be  obliged  to  pay  it,  otherwise  they 
will  still  be  in  a position  of  unfair  competitive 
advantage.  It  is  extremely  difficult. 

272.  They  might  get  double  nothing  then,  some  of 
these  small  shops? 

(Mr  Davies)  If  an  employer  pays  nothing  the  only 
reason  that  they  can  do  that  is  because  the  Government 
has  removed  the  Wages  Councils.  What  I am  saying  is 
that  we  are  into  a damage  limitation  exercise,  we  have 
to  confront  the  circumstances  that  are  before  us;  I vdsh 
they  were  different,  I wish  I could  see  the  world  in  a 
somewhat  different  way,  but  it  exists.  The  Wages 
Councils  have  gone,  there  is  legislation  being  propo^ 
which  is  going  to  abolish  the  1950  Shops  Act  and  bring 
about  change  and  we  have  got  to  do  the  best  we  can 
when  other  people  are  initiating  adversity  in  front  of  our 
very  eyes. 
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Mr  Peter  Simpson  and  Mr  Colin  Bourne 


Mr  Leighton 

273.  We  have  heard  that  Dutch  workers  at  Elsevier, 
with  10  per  cent  membership,  have  recognition.  If  we 
were  to  recommend  a change  in  the  law  to  give  trade 
union  recognition  here,  would  you  put  a figure  on  the 
union  density  that  would  be  required  to  gain  automatic 
recognidon? 

(Mr  Dubbins)  I think,  in  reality,  Chairman,  at  some 
stage  we  would  have  to  discuss  that  and  try  to  arrive  at 
some  agreed  conclusions  and,  quite  naturally,  bearing 
in  TTiind  that  some  unions  are  just  single-industry  based, 
other  unions  are  cross-industries,  it  would  need  a lot  of 
very  detailed  consideration.  But,  really,  to  pick  up  the 
point  of  the  question  that  Mr  Mills  raised,  he  said  about 
Honda’s  philosophy,  we  have  not  got  any  objection 
about  Honda  having  that  particular  kind  of  philosophy 
that  they  have,  but,  surely,  Mr  Mills,  the  real  point  is  if 
the  woiters  at  Honda  decided  that  they  wanted  a union 
to  represent  them  should  they  not  have  the  tight  for  that 
union  to  represent  them? 

MrHeald 

274.  What  is  the  new  language  of  trade  union 
activism  that  John  Monks  was  talking  about;  would  any 
of  you  like  to  contribute  to  what  the  new  language  is? 

(Mr  Mills)  I do  not  think  he  actually  used  those 
words,  “new  language”. 


275.  He  did,  actually. 

(Mr  Mills)  He  talked  about  a relaunch  of  the  TUC  and 
making  the  TUC  more  relevant  and  I think  what  he 
means,  a concept  that  we  would  support,  of  making 
unions  and  the  TUC  more  immediately  relevant  and 
perceived  to  be  relevant  to  the  needs  of  their  members 
and  potential  members  and  to  get  away  from  some  of 
the  shibboleths  and  maxims  of,  with  respect,  some  of 
the  questions  have  been  directed  at  this  afternoon,  to 
make  it  clear  that  unions  have  a basic  function,  strip 
away  all  the  jargon,  that  unions  have  a basic  function  to 
serve  those  they  represent  and  those  they  seek  to 
represent  and  to  make  the  TUC  and  the  unions  a natural 
home  for  those  who  are  concerned  about  the  quality  of 
their  life  and  their  conditions  of  life.  I do  not  think  John 
would  thank  me  for  this,  but  in  a sense  it  is  getting  back 
to  basics,  in  trade  union  terms. 

Chairman 

276.  On  that  happy  note  of  harmony,  may  I thank 
you  all  for  coming  and  may  I say  that  the  Committee 
will  consider  whether  it  should  take  steps  regarding  Mr 
Montgomery’s  alleged  failure  to  meet  with  you  and 
perhaps  he  will  hear  about  it  through  other  sources, 
which  will  avoid  the  need  for  us  to  take  steps. 

(Mr  Mills)  Could  I,  Mr  Janner,  thank  you  again  for 
your  customary  courtesy  and  helpfulness.  Thank  you. 

Chairman:  Thank  you. 


APPENDIX  1 

Letter  to  the  Committee  Chairman  from  the  General  Secretary,  National  Union  of  Journalists 

I am  writing  to  correct  a statement  made  by  Colin  Bourne  at  the  Select  Committee  hearing  on  Tuesday 
23  November  1993.  I understand  he  said  there  had  not  been  a meeting  with  Mirror  Group  Newspapers 
management  (see  Qq  242-246). 

There  was,  in  fact,  a meeting  on  1 October  at  the  New  Barbican  Hotel  at  which  Mirror  Group  management 
were  represented  by  Robert  Gregory,  Human  Resources  Director,  for  the  whole  of  the  meeting  and  Mr 
Montgomery,  Chief  Executive,  for  approximately  30  minutes. 

At  that  meeting  I tried  to  establish  proper  recognition  and  working  arrangements  between  the  NUJ  and 
management.  Mr  Montgomery  made  it  clear  that  he  was  there  under  duress,  as  a result  of  the  Select 
Committee  hearing,  and  was  not  prepared  to  discuss  any  matters  with  the  NUJ  relating  to  members.  He  said 
that  there  was  no  role  for  the  NUJ  within  Mirror  Group  Newspapers.  I asked  whether  it  was  possible  to  have 
consultation  over  the  proposed  move  from  Holbom  Circus  to  Canary  Wharf.  Mr  Montgomery  said  the  union 
had  no  role  in  this  and  walked  out  of  the  meeting  in  a bad  temper. 

I continued  the  meeting  with  Mr  Gregory,  reiterating  my  request  that  we  establish  a proper  relationship 
which  would  include  the  right  of  representation  and  a collective  agreement.  I also  sought  to  deal  with  a 
number  of  outstanding  personal  problems.  It  was  apparent  that  Mr  Gregory  was  not  prepared  to  allow  me 
to  visit  the  company  to  meet  our  members  or  to  do  anything  positive  to  enable  me  to  establish  proper 
recognition  of  the  NUJ’s  role  in  representing  journalists  within  the  Group. 

Mr  Gregory  said  he  recognised  the  union  but  he  is  still  refusing  to  meet  me  on  any  other  matter. 

It  would  be  very  helpful  if  the  Select  Committee  could  re-examine  the  position  between  Mirror  Group 
Newspapers  and  the  NUJ  with  a view  to  making  a recommendation  that  this  newspaper  group,  which  claims 
to  recognise  the  NUJ,  should  establish  a proper  working  relationship  with  our  union. 

24  November  1993 
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APPENDIX  2 

Supplementary  Memorandum  from  the  GPMU-Response  to  Written  Questions 
by  the  Employment  Committee 


Equal  opportunities 

1 How  have  your  unions  responded  to  the  growth  in  membership  amongst  female  employees!  Whut 
special  facilities  do  you  offer  to  members  from  ethnic  minorities,  young  people  and  disabled  members  ? 

The  GPMU  have  developed  a number  of  responses  to  the  growth  in  employment  among  females.  We  have 
anoointed  an  Equal  Opportunities  Officer  within  the  GPMU,  have  established  a Women  s Conference  and 
we  have  for  ^number  of  years  run  special  courses  for  women  members.  In  addltton  to  this  we  recently 
orodoced  special  leaflets  aimed  at  women  members  and  indeed  white  collar  workers  (who  are  predominantly 
women).  With  regard  to  supporting  ethnic  minorities  we  have  in  the  past  produced  recruitment  leaflets  in  a 
number  of  languages. 

Despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  Union  over  the  last  decade,  we  have  not  been  satisfied  with  the  numbers 
of  women  involved  within  the  Union.  TTierefore  our  Conference  in  June  agr^  that  in  future  our  governing 
body  the  Executive  Council,  should  be  composed  in  such  a way  as  to  reflect  the  proportion  of  women 
members  in  the  Union.  Clearly  this  principal  of  positive  discrimination  needs  to  be  encompassed  throughout 
the  GPMU’s  structure  to  ensure  that  chapel  committees,  branch  committees  and  any  future  delegations  are 
composed  in  such  a manner  to  ensure  that  women  are  represented  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  within  the 
Union. 

2,  Valerie  Amos,  Chief  Executive  of  the  EOC,  told  a conference  recently  that  20  years  after  the  Equal  Pay 
Act  women 's  wages  were  still  on  average  only  79  per  cent  of  men 's  wages.  Given  that  fairness  at  work  is  one 
of  the  central  goals  of  the  unions,  why  has  pay  inequality  proved  so  resilient  ? 

The  reason  that  little  progress  has  been  made  towards  equal  pay  is  basically  down  to  the  actions  of  the 
employers. 

Within  our  industry  the  employers  have  shown  a marked  resistance  to  recruiting  women  into  the  skifled 
jobs  within  our  industry.  However  where  women  have  been  employed  in  these  areas,  they  have  received 
equal  pay.  The  problem  therefore  is  not  one  of  equal  pay  but  one  of  equal  opportunity.  This  also  needs 
addressing  at  career  advice  level  where  very  few  women  are  encouraged  to  enter  the  industry  as  a career. 

Equally,  some  employers  within  our  industry  have  made  every  effort  to  avoid  the  intentions  of  the  Equal 
Pay  Act.  In  particular  the  example  of  the  Financial  Times  demonstrates  this. 

A situation  arose  at  the  Financial  Times  where  a number  of  women  members  quite  cle^ly  had  a valid 
for  increases  in  pay  compared  with  men  doing  the  same  job.  As  soon  as  the  Union  made  it  clear  it  was  going 
to  pursue  a case  of  this  nature  the  Financial  Times  simply  reduced  the  rates  of  pay  of  the  men. 

At  the  Couner  Tonbridge  Wells,  which  is  part  of  Associated  Newspapers,  women  were  employed  on  a 
lower  rate  of  pay  and  we  managed  to  conclude  an  agreement  which  would  bring  them  up  to  the  same  level 
as  our  existing  members,  after  a period  of  time. 

The  management  subsequently  renfeged  on  this  agreement.  After  meetings  with  the  management  and  our 
members,  we  agreed  to  support  them  in  pursuing  equal  pay  claims.  This  resulted  in  the  management 
threatening  our  members,  saying  that  if  they  were  to  pursue  the  claim  then  not  only  would  they  lose 
jobs  but  so  would  everyone  else,  as  the  company  would  close  the  entire  operation.  This  pressure  resulted  in 
all  but  four  of  our  members  withdrawing  their  claims. 

The  management  then  proposed  changes  to  our  traditional  members’  terms  and  conditions  which  would 
mean  for  the  vast  majority  of  them  substantial  wage  cuts  of  about  £80  a week,  primarily  through  the  loss 
of  shift  and  overtime  working  opportunities.  As  was  expected,  this  resulted  in  considerable  numbers  of  our 
members  leaving. 

In  the  end  only  three  members  were  still  pursuing  equal  pay  claims  but  accepted  out  of  course  se^ements 
of  between  £5,400  and  £6,500  approximately.  This  included  an  element  of  severance  pay  plus  the  difference 
between  the  pay  rates. 

At  the  Northampton  Chronicle  and  Echo,  part  of  United  Newspapers  Provincial  operation,  we  negodat^ 
direct  inputting  agreements  for  both  advertising  and  editorial  copy  at  Northampton.  Contained  within  tte 
agreement  were  clauses  that  specifically  protected  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  of  our  membeR 
on  their  remaining  work.  The  management  then  gave  notice  of  these  terms  and  conditions  of  employmw 
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I Continued 


At  meetings  with  the  company,  the  Managing  Director  clearly  stated  that  this  action  was  necessary  because 
of  equal  pay  legislation  and  further  said  that  Ae  only  thing  he  would  negotiate  on  was  compensation  for  our 
members  who  were  going  to  have  their  wages  cut. 

An  alternative  that  was  offered  to  our  members  was  to  take  “voluntary  redundancy”  which  I understand 
all  but  one  of  our  members  has  decided  to  do.  The  remaining  member  transferred  to  a different  job. 

Another  case  highlights  the  reluctance  of  members  to  pursue  equal  pay  claims  because  of  fear  about  the 
reaction  of  management.  Our  member  mns  a small  canteen  catering  for  just  undw  40  people.  She  undertakes 
all  of  the  duties  relating  to  ordering  food,  preparation,  serving  and  cash  receipts.  It  was  discovered  quite  by 
accident  th^  she  was  receiving  substantiedly  less  than  the  general  day  workers  on  site. 

She  is  the  only  women  member  there.  Negotiations  resulted  in  her  earnings  being  increased  from  £105.90 
to  £140.73.  The  general  day  rate  at  this  time  was  £170.68.  Therefore  her  earnings  were  moved  to  82.5  per 
cent  of  the  lowest  paid  man.  The  company  were  not  prepared  to  negotiate  beyond  this  point.  Whilst  being 
encouraged  to  press  her  claim  further,  she  decided  to  accept  the  offer  rather  than  embark  on  the  legal  path. 
She  also  had  in  her  mind  that  the  company  may  attempt  to  contract  her  work  out  to  a firm  like  Gardner 
Merchants,  who  already  provide  catering  in  other  establishments  of  the  same  group. 

Co-operation  with  management 

3.  Has  the  growth  in  Human  Resource  Management  techniques  placed  more  emphasis  on  the 
representational  role  of  unions  and  less  on  collective  bargaining fiinctions  ? Do  you  see  unions  expanding  their 
representational  role  in  the  future  ? Will  unions  eventually  concentrate  on  the  provision  of  individual  services 
for  members  like  some  of  the  US  unions  have  chosen  to  do  ? 

The  Union  has  over  the  past  few  years  had  to  develop  a more  positive  role  in  relation  to  individual 
members.  The  major  reason  for  this  within  the  printing  industry  has  been  the  employers’  continued  actions 
in  derecognising  the  GPMU.  Therefore  we  have  had  to  increase  individual  services  to  members. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  always  provided  individual  services  and  benefits  and  these  now  include: 

— Sponsorship  for  furAer  education. 

— Grants  for  Open  University  Courses. 

— Legal  assistance  for  accidents  at  work. 

— Legal  assistance  for  road  accidents  to  the  member  and  their  dependents. 

— A car  purchase  discount  scheme. 

— Car  insurance  scheme. 

— Discount  on  car  breakdown  service. 

— Savings  and  investment  advice. 

— Life  insurance. 

— Mortgage  and  conveyancing  advice. 

— Holiday  discounts  and  insurance. 

In  addition  to  this  we  do  provide  financial  benefits  to  our  members  such  as  unemployment  benefit  at 
£33  per  week,  an  annual  grant  to  retired  members  and  funeral  benefit. 

Membership  services 

4.  Unions  have  developed  a particular  interest  in  company  training  provision.  What  type  of  training  do 
unions  provide  for  their  own  members?  Are  there  any  plans  to  formalise  trade  union  education,  for  example 
to  see  NVQ  accreditation  for  union  courses? 

The  Union  has  not  sought  to  go  down  the  road  of  vocational  training  as  a union.  However  about  two  years 
ago  we  did  seek  to  establish  a Centre  of  Excellence  for  Printing  and  inde^  gained  considerable  support 
including  agreements  on  a building  and  the  provision  free  of  charge  of  high-tech  equipment  from  major 
suppliers,  but  we  failed  to  get  the  Centre  of  Excellence  off  the  ground  because  the  employers  in  the  industry 
did  not  support  our  initiative. 

We  do  however  provide  training  for  our  shop  floor  representatives  and  our  safety  representatives. 
Changing  industrial  relations  environment 

5.  V/hy  do  unions  support  national  pay  bargaining  which  suggests  that  the  pay  increases  for  everyone  will 
be  determined  by  the  lowest  "ability  to  pay"  amongst  the  employers  group?  Indeed  where  national  m 
agreements  have  broken  down,  hasn’t  this  usually  been  because  one  party  has  wanted  to  pay  more  than  the 
agreed  rate? 

There  has  always  been  a two-tier  system  of  bargaining  within  the  printing  industry.  This  has  consisted  of 
national  wage  bargaining  and  then  local  bargaining.  We  have  always  accepted  that  national  bargaining 
simply  provides  a floor  and  sets  basic  levels  of  pay  and  benefits  within  the  industry  which  can  be  improved 
upon  at  company  level  by  local  negotiation. 
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Our  experience  is  that  where  national  bargaining  has  broken  down,  it’s  not  because  some  employers 
wanted  to  pay  more;  rather  the  reverse,  it’s  broken  down  because  some  employers  didn’t  even  want  to  pay 
the  minimum  terms  provided  by  the  national  agreement. 

Future  developments 

6.  The  TUC  claimed  that  the  major  challenge  facing  the  union  movement  at  the  moment  was  the  collection 
of  subscriptions?  How  big  a threat  to  the  unions  are  the  new  rules  on  check-off?  What  consideration  have  the 
unions  given  to  raising  funds  by  other  means? 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  problems  that  the  new  legislation  will  present  to  the  Union.  Currently  we  have 
over  50  per  cent  of  our  members  on  check-off.  Therefore  it  is  something  that  we  will  need  to  deal  with  vwy 
constructively. 

In  some  instances  it  is  already  clear  to  us  that  companies,  employees  and  the  GPMU  recognise  that 
check-oflF  is  the  most  efficient  way  to  collect  union  contributions  and  in  a number  of  instances  employers 
have  made  it  clear  to  us  that  they  will  work  with  us  in  ensuring  that  the  system  is  maintained  to  the  benefit 
of  all  concerned.  However,  there  undoubtedly  will  be  a number  of  companies  who  will  use  the  new 
legislation  to  place  further  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  GPMU  in  terms  of  recruiting  members  and  ensuring 
that  their  contributions  are  kept  up  to  date. 

We  don’t  believe  that  raising  funds  by  other  methods  is  a viable  proposition  for  the  GPMU,  except  in 
one-off  circumstances  where  we  may  wish  to  raise  additional  revenue  for  a particular  project. 

International  relations 

7.  What  efforts  have  your  unions  made  to  help  the  development  of  new,  democratic  unions  informer 
communist  states  in  East  Europe  or  the  former  USSR? 

In  recent  years,  considerable  resources  have  been  allocated  to  assisting  graphical  trade  unionists  within  the 
developing  democracies  of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  to  establish  strong  and  effective  free  trade  unions. 

The  assistance  provided  by  the  GPMU  has  taken  several  forms.  Full-time  officers  of  the  Union  have  acted 
as  tutors  on  trade  union  training  courses  in  Hungary,  Poland  and  Romania.  Moreover,  the  course  programme 
and  much  of  the  training  materials  used  in  Poland  and  Hungary,  were  developed  and  designed  by  the 
GPMU’s  Training  Department. 

In  conjunction  with  the  European  Graphical  Federation,  the  GPMU  provided  a training  seminar  for  trade 
union  representatives  from  some  16  Central  and  Eastern  European  countries  including  representatives  from 
the  former  USSR. 

In  addition,  the  GPMU  developed  and  resourced  a 12  day  training  and  education  programme  at  the  Union’s 
convalescent  home  in  Brighton,  for  some  22  graphical  trade  unionists  from  the  new  Czech  Republic. 

Finally,  through  our  involvement  in  the  International  Graphical  Federation  and  the  European  Graphical 
Federation,  the  GPMU  plays  an  active  part  within  the  Working  Groups  and  Committees  that  develop  a wide 
range  of  educational  and  development  projects,  which  are  aimed  at  assisting  trade  unionists  in  developing 
countries — including  those  from  the  former  USSR  and  elsewhere  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe^o 
establish  strong  and  effective  trade  unionism. 

13  January  1994 


APPENDIX  3 

Supplementary  Memorandum  from  USD  AW 
Response  to  Written  Questions  by  the  Employment  Committee 

The  future  of  trade  unions 

Many  thanks  for  the  opportunity  to  give  oral  evidence  to  the  Committee  towards  the  end  of  last  year  and 
for  your  more  recent  correspondence  outlining  some  further  questions  of  interest  to  the  Committee.  Perhaps 
I can  take  each  in  turn  as  you  have  listed  them  and  give  our  response. 

Representation  rights/derecognition 

1 . Your  submission  does  not  mention  recognition  difficulties.  Is  this  because  recognition  is  not  such  a big 
issue  in  the  retail  sector?  If  so,  why  do  you  think  this  is? 
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It  is  true  that  in  some  areas— particularly  the  non-food  retail  sector— we  have  had  some  difficulties  with 
derecognition.  In  our  view  this  is  related  to  three  principal  factors: 

— First,  we  have  been  subject  to  15  years  of  legislation  deeply  hostile  to  effective  trade  union 
organisation  and  designed  to  depress  membership  levels. 

— Secondly,  this  approach  was  founded  on  the  fallacious  view  that  trade  unions  are,  at  best,  out  of 
date  and  unnecessary  and,  at  worst,  subvereive  and  undemocratic.  This  view  has  been 
energetically  promoted  by  the  popular  media,  whose  owners  and  backers  have  their  own 
anti-union  agenda. 

— Thirdly,  these  developments  and  attitudes  have  combined  with  the  impact  of  a deep  and  lasting 
recession  to  drive  desperate  employers  (in  areas  like  the  non-food  retail  sector)  in  some  cases  to 
attack  trade  union  organisadon  as  a prelude  to  worsening  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their  staff 
and  hence  direcdy  containing  or  cutting  labour  costs  (which  are  the  single  highest  variable  cost 
in  retailing). 

In  all  this,  however,  it  is  important  to  stress  that  not  all  employers  have  taken  this  route  and,  indeed,  we 
have  recently  concluded  new  recognition  agreements  with  companies  such  as  Unigate  Poultry,  Scotbeef, 
Bluebird  Toys,  R Bailey  and  Sons  and  Iceland  Frozen  Foods.  Despite  some  derecognition  difficuldes, 
therefore,  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  other  employers  share  with  us  the  view  prevalent  in  Europe  which 
embraces  workpeople  and  their  organisations  in  partnership  with  their  employers. 

Equal  opportunities 

2.  How  have  your  unions  responded  to  the  growth  in  membership  amongst  female  employees?  What 
special  facilities  do  you  offer  to  members  from  ethnic  minorities,  young  people  and  disabled  members  ? 

3.  Valerie  Amos,  Chief  Executive  of  the  EOC,  toldaconferencerecentlythatlOyearsaftertheEqualPay 
Act  women' swages  were  still  on  average  only  79  per  cent  of  men’ swages.  Given  that  fairness  at  work  is  one 
of  the  central  goals  of  the  unions,  why  has  pay  inequality  proved  so  resilient? 

Your  questions  in  this  area  touch  on  issues  which  are  at  the  heart  of  our  trade  union  organisation.  In  many 
respects  equal  opportunities  is  at  the  cornerstone  of  our  existence  as  a trade  union. 

And,  in  response  to  your  first  question,  I believe  we  have  now  developed  in  a way  which  makes  our 
commitment  more  than  just  an  article  of  faith.  We  have  the  structures,  and  the  mechanisms  which  enable  us 
to  act  on  it,  and  have  made  advances  and  produced  gains  which  testi^  to  our  commitment. 

Most  of  our  members  are  women  and  we  are  more  aware  than  most  that  the  work  women  do  has  been 
systematically  undervalued  and  underpaid  for  generations.  To  act  on  these  issues,  we  have: 

— A full-time  National  Women’s  Officer  in  post  at  senior  level  with  her  own  department. 

— A National  Women’s  Committee  (a  sub-committee  of  our  Executive  Council). 

— A structure  of  Divisional  Women’s  Committees  spanning  the  whole  country. 

— An  annual  Women’s  Conference. 

These  structures  are  not  just  bureaucratic  devices,  they  have  made  a real  difference: 

— There  are  now  more  women  than  ever  elected  to  our  Executive  Council  and  Divisional  Councils. 
— There  are  more  women  lay  officers  and  activists. 

— There  are  more  women  as  full-time  officials. 

— There  are  more  women  involved  in  Union  activity  (e.g.,  at  our  annual  conference  and  on  our 
training  courses). 

This  increased  profile  and  activity  has  itself  produced  real  gains: 

— Over  75  per  cent  of  all  women  members  are  now  covered  by  cancer  screening  agreements. 

— Issues  like  childcare,  maternity  rights  and  sexual  harassment  are  at  the  top  of  our  bargaining 
agenda. 

— We’ve  already  gained  improvements  in  areas  like  part-timers’  access  to  sick  pay,  premium  pay 
and  pensions  which  matter  directly  to  women  (who  are  the  majority  of  part-time  workers). 

On  race  issues,  too,  we  have  parallel  structures: 

— A full-time  senior  officer  with  race  equality  responsibilities. 

— A National  Committee. 

— An  Annual  Black  Workers’  Conference. 

We  have  undertaken  race  awareness  training  at  all  levels  of  the  Union,  from  the  Executive  Council  itself 
to  all  full-time  officers  on  the  ground  right  across  the  country. 

We  are  currently  engaged  in  discussing  monitoring  arrangements  with  employers  to  enable  us  to  bargain 
and  represent  more  effectively.  We  have  already  started  to  monitor  the  involvement  of  members  in  tr^e 
union  activity  (on  courses,  etc.)  to  enable  us  to  target  our  own  resources  more  effectively. 
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As  far  as  young  members  arc  concerned,  we  also  have  an  annual  youth  conference,  a full-time  senior 
officer  with  responsibilities  in  this  area  and  an  emerging  structure  to  promote  involvement  and  activity  at  the 
regional  level. 

You  also  refer  to  the  persistence  of  unequal  pay  between  men  and  women,  despite  the  existence  of  the 
Equal  Pay  Act.  Tliis  is  an  extremely  important  observation  and,  in  brief,  there  are  six  important  points  to 
make  about  the  persistence  of  unequal  pay: 

— First,  women  are  subject  to  significant  job  segregation.  Three-quarters  ot  aU  women  in 
employment  work  in  just  five  occupational  groups  (professional  and  related  in  education,  welfare 
and  health;  clerical  and  related;  selling  and  catering;  cleaning  and  other  services).  These  are  very 
often  low  paying  occupations  and  women  are  often  confined  to  the  lowest  grades  within  already 
low  paying  sectors.  . 

— Second,  within  jobs  the  skills  which  women  may  possess  (e.g.,  patience,  listenmg  skills)  and  the 
demands  which  are  made  on  them  (e.g.,  dexterity)  are  often  undervalued,  taken  for  granted  and 
even  trivialised.  Conversely,  characteristics  often  associated  with  work  done  by  men  (e.g,, 
physical  strength)  may  be  recognised,  properly  valued  and  better  paid. 

— Third,  women  face  unequal  access  to  training  and  promotion  opportunities.  The  design,  delivery 
and  accessibility  of  training  can  effectively  exclude  women  with  other  responsibilities  in  the 
community.  For  example,  courses  away  from  home  can  be  impossible  for  women  with  no 
adequate  childcare  or  eldercare  support. 

— Fourth,  men  have  greater  access  to  a range  of  “plus  payments”  (e.g.,  overtime,  bonus  and 
commission  payments)  which  can  significantly  enhance  basic  earnings.  Women,  increasingly  in 
part-time  work,  are  invariably  excluded  from  such  systems  and,  in  fact,  part-time  opportunities 
are  increasingly  designed  precisely  to  ensure  that  employers  are  not  committed  to  such  payments. 
Part-time  workers,  overwhelmingly  women,  suffer  the  lowest  pay  and  the  worst  condition  of  all. 

Fifth,  women’s  employment  and  career  potential  is  often  interrupted  and  jeopardised  by 

pregnancy,  child  rearing  and  the  care  of  elderly  and  sick  relatives.  After  such  breaks,  women  often 
return  to  lower  graded  and  worse  paid  jobs  than  the  ones  they  left. 

Sixth,  assumptions  continue  to  be  made  about  why  women  work  (e.g.,  for  pin  money,  for  a few 

little  extras)  which  enable  employere  to  view  the  work  which  women  do  as  less  important,  less 
worthy  than  the  work  done  by  men.  This  ill-informed  and  exploitative  view  of  the  work  done  Md 
the  skills  possessed  by  women  continues  to  underpin  employer  attitudes  to  the  pay  and  working 
conditions  of  the  mass  of  women  in  employment. 

Finally,  I think  it  is  important  to  make  some  points  about  the  equal  pay  legislation  itself.  For  any  working 
person  or  group  of  people  to  benefit  from  the  provisions  of  any  legislation  such  as  the  Equal  Pay  Act  they 
must  first  be  aware  of  and  confident  in  its  provisions  and  its  operation.  They  must  also  have  the  resources 
and  support  to  utilise  it  The  comparatively  few  number  of  cases  successfully  pursued  over  two  decades 
testifies  to  the  enormous  difficulties  faced  by  working  women  in  this  area.  That  is  why  we  are  pressing  for 
improved  and  streamlined  equal  pay  legislation  which  would  enable  more  women  to  lay  rightful  claim  to 
equal  pay  more  easily.  I should  add  that  we  see  a vital  and  proper  role  for  the  trade  union  movement  h«e 
in  supporting  and  resourcing  working  women  in  this  respect,  providing  an  important  channel  through  which 
their  rights  are  recognised,  supported  and  acted  upon. 

Co-operation  with  management 

4.  Has  the  growth  in  Human  Resource  Management  techniques  placed  more  emphasis  on  the 
representational  role  of  unions  and  less  on  collective  bargainingfUnctions  ? Do  you  see  unions  expanding  their 
representational  role  in  the  future  ? Will  unions  eventually  concentrate  on  the  provision  of  individual  services 
for  members  like  some  of  the  US  unions  have  chosen  to  do? 

This  whole  area  is  a broad  and  sometimes  imprecise  one.  Certainly,  we  are  aware  of  some  attempts  by 
some  employers  to  introduce  initiatives  which  may  be  linked  to  what  are  termed  Human  Resource 
Management  techniques.  Such  initiatives  to  date  have  not  always  been  particularly  well  conceived  or  handled 
by  management  and  wherever  possible  we  have  offered  a critical  but  constructive  response. 

As  regards  your  question  on  our  “representational  role”  I am  not  quite  sure  what  you  mean.  We  woidd 
always  seek  to  represent  the  interests  of  our  members  in  connection  with  any  proposed  change  in  working 
practices  or  management  initiatives,  whether  of  the  above  or  any  other  kind. 

On  the  question  of  “individual  services”  we  do  offer  financial  services  to  our  members  and  would  consider 
a range  of  other  services  if  we  believed  a demand  existed.  I have  to  say,  however,  that  with  low  pay  and  job 
insecurity  so  prevalent,  our  members  quite  understandably  still  place  top  priority  on  our  “core”  activities 
around  bargaining,  representation  and  legal  aind  education  support. 

Membership  service 

5.  Unions  have  developed  a particular  interest  in  company  training  provision.  What  type  of  training  do 
unions  provide  for  their  own  members?  Are  there  any  plans  to  formalise  trade  union  education,  for  example 

to  seek  NVQaccreditation  for  union  courses?  (Leif Mills  is  Chair  of  TUC  Education  andTraining  Committee.) 
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You  are  right  to  point  to  our  keen  interest  in  training.  Our  own  “in  house”  education  service  aims  to 
provide  a range  of  education  activities.  The  basic  aim  of  the  service  is  to  contribute  to  the  development  of 
a strong  and  unified  organisation  with  an  informed  and  committed  membership.  The  service  covers  basic 
membership  education,  Union  representative  training  and  further  education  opportunities. 

On  basic  membership  education,  the  following  provisions  are  made: 

— Home  Study  Course 

The  Union’s  postal  course  “Introducing  Usdaw”  has  been  designed  to  give  all  members, 
especially  those  who  are  new  and  inexperienced,  an  understanding  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of 
our  Union  and  of  the  wider  trade  union  and  labour  movement.  The  course  can  be  completed  by 
individual  members  working  alone  or  as  part  of  a group  of  members  meeting  in  an  informal 
discussion  group  or  Study  Circle. 

— Campaign  Workshops 

Special  training  workshops  are  held  on  issues  of  concern  to  members,  particularly  on  Union 
campaigns,  such  as  recruitment,  low  pay,  political  activiQ'. 

— Courses  for  Women  Members 

These  short  training  courses  are  designed  to  help  women  members  develop  their 
self-confidence  and  skills  so  as  to  play  a more  decisive  role  in  Union  affairs. 

— Federation  Schools 

Federations  are  regional  groupings  of  Usdaw  branches  and  they  provide  both  new  and 
experienced  members  with  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  discuss  issues  of  major  concern  to  trade 
unionists. 

— First  Series  Summer  Course 

Held  annually,  this  one  week  residential  course  is  designed  particularly  for  younger  and  less 
experienced  members  who  are  keen  to  play  a more  active  part  in  the  Union. 

— TUC  and  STUC  Residential  Courses 

Various  one  week  courses  and  weekend  schools  on  a number  of  subjects  are  available  both  for 
inexperienced  and  for  active  members. 

Union  representative  training  covers  the  following: 

— Basic  Training  for  Union  Representatives 

Usually  conducted  by  the  Divisional  Training  Officers,  these  courses  are  designed  to  develop 
the  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  for  representing  members  effectively. 

— Advanced  Training  for  Union  Representatives 

Training  courses  are  organised  locally  by  the  Divisional  Training  Officers  and  are  designed  to 
meet  the  special  needs  of  Union  representatives  witfi  regard  to  recruitment,  negotiation  skills, 
employment  legislation,  etc. 

— TUC  Day  Release  Courses  . . 

The  TUC  offers  regionally  an  extensive  programme  of  courses  aimed  at  Union  activists. 

— Branch  Officer  Courses 

Recently  appointed  branch  officers  may  attend  one  of  the  five  day  residential  courses  held 
throughout  the  year  at  Central  Office. 

— Second  Series  Summer  Course 

Held  annually,  this  one  week  advanced  residential  course  is  normally  open  only  to  those  who 
have  attended  the  First  Series  Summer  Course.  The  seminars  cover  specific  subjects  of  a more 
advanced  and  topical  nature. 

— Four  Week  Residential  Courses 

Provided  by  the  TUC  jointly  with  Ruskin  College,  Oxford,  and  Northern  College,  Barnsley, 
the  courses  cover  advanced  trade  union  studies  for  senior  stewards/convenors. 


Finally,  our  further  education  opportunities  comprise  the  following; 

— "Chance  of  a Lifetime" 

Each  year,  Usdaw  offers  scholarship  awards  to  four  adult  residential  colleges. 

— WEA  Evening  Courses  i.  • i ^ 

Members  who  have  attended  and  completed  such  courses  may  apply  to  have  their  class  tees 
refunded  in  full. 

— Open  University  , , ^ tt  ■ 

A grant  is  available  to  members  who  are  smdying  for  a degree  through  the  Open  University. 


We  do  believe  that  trade  union  education  should  be  formally  accredited  and  the  skills  and  knowledge 
which  are  obtained  should  be  recognised  as  authentic  and  transferable  ones.  No  doubt  you  will  be  pursuing 
this  question  further  with  the  TUC  and  the  Education  and  Training  Committee  especially. 


Changing  industjual  relations  environment 

6.  In  the  retail  sector  smaller  shops  are  being  replaced  by  large  multiples,  banks  are  amalgamating 
branches  and  clerical  “factories”  are  being  Of«ned.  Has  the  growth  in  the  size  of  workplaces  in  these  sectors 
made  them  more  susceptible  to  union  organisation? 
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7.  Why  do  unions  support  national  pay  bargaining  which  suggests  that  the  pay  increases  for  everyone  will 
be  determined  by  the  lowest  "ability  to  pay"  amongst  the  employers  group?  Indeed  where  national  pay 
agreements  have  broken  down,  hasn't  this  usually  been  because  one  party  has  wanted  to  pay  more  than  the 
agreed  rate? 

It  is  true  to  say  that  there  are  more  larger  outlets  being  built  in  the  retail  sector.  However,  it  is  a mistalce 
to  assume  that  their  mere  existence  and  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  people  may  work  on  each  site  automatically 
makes  trade  union  organisation  easier. 

The  old  “factory  gate”  model  (where  the  entire  workforce  arrives  in  the  morning  and  leaves  together  in 
the  evening)  is  not  appropriate  in  the  retail  sector.  The  modem  hypermarket  may  have  over  100  shift 
arrangements,  with  the  workforce  as  a whole  never  being  together  on  site  at  any  one  time.  So  just  meeting 
employees  can  be  difficult,  let  alone  maintaining  contact  and  pursuing  a dialogue  over  time. 

On  the  question  of  national  pay  bargaining,  we  believe  that  in  a multi-employer,  multi-site,  highly 
fragmented  industry  some  form  of  “bottom  line”  is  essential.  Olhervrise  there  is  no  natural  “floor”  for  wages, 
wage  cutting  becomes  inevitable  in  a highly  competitive  industry  like  retailing  where  wages  are  the  highest 
variable  cost. 

At  the  same  time  few  individual  employees  have  the  market  power  to  defend  their  terms  and  conditions 
(i.e.,  their  skills  are  unrecognised,  they  often  lack  formal  training  and  employment  is  often  on  a casual  basis), 
In  these  circumstances,  we  believe  it  is  essential  to  set  nationally  agreed  minima  which  we  seek  to  do  through 
our  national  bargaining  arrangements  with  major  employers.  That  is  also  why  we  supported  the  “floor” 
provided  by  Wages  Councils  and  still  firmly  support  the  introduction  of  a national  minimum  wage. 

The  existence  of  such  a “floor”— whether  by  statute  or  collective  bargaining — need  not  inhibit  any 
employer  from  improving  on  that  bottom  line.  Indeed,  we  would  argue  it  would  make  a vital  contribution 
to  boosting  competition  on  the  quite  proper  basis  of  quality  service,  a highly  trained  workforce  and  so  on. 

Future  developments 

8.  The  TUC  claimed  that  the  major  challenge  facing  the  union  movement  at  the  moment  was  the  collection 
of  subscriptions  ? How  big  a threat  to  the  unions  are  the  new  rules  on  check-off?  What  consideration  have  the 
unions  given  to  raising  funds  by  other  means?  (Some  non-TUC  unions  raise  money  through  lotteries,  for 
example.) 

It  is  too  early  to  say  how  the  new  requirements  on  check-off  will  affect  us.  However,  I do  believe  that  the 
requirement  is  wholly  unnecessary  and  highly  disruptive  to  oui  established  arrangements  which  have  proved 
to  be  entirely  acceptable  to  ourselves,  our  members  and  their  employers. 

As  to  other  sources  of  income,  we  have  not  given  consideration  to  lotteries  and  the  like.  We  do,  however, 
raise  income  through  an  extremely  well-managed  investment  portfolio  which  we  have  had  in  place  for  many 
years. 

International  relations 

30.  What  efforts  have  your  unions  made  to  help  the  development  of  new,  democratic  unions  informer 
communist  states  in  East  Europe  or  the  former  USSR  ? 

I recently  attended  a seminar  in  this  connection  in  Moscow  and  our  Administration  and  Executive  Officer 
has  made  similar  contributions,  most  recently  in  Poland.  We  would  always  aim  to  give  support  and  advice 
in  this  sphere  wherever  we  could,  including  bi-laieral  contacts  and  visits  as  well  as  collective  support  through 
national  federations  such  as  the  TUC  and  its  international  equivalents. 

In  conclusion,  I would  say  that  many  of  the  questions  you  have  posed  are  extremely  broad  and  open-ended. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  give  brief  answers  to  them  and  many  of  them  would  merit  further,  extensive 
consideration.  I hope  this  response  nevertheless  has  been  helpful  and,  of  course,  I would  be  very  pleased  to 
give  further  information  if  the  Committee  believe  it  would  be  helpful. 


APPENDIX  4 

Response  to  Written  Questions  by  the  Employment  Committee 
from  the  General  Secretary  ofBIFU 

Equal  opportunities 

1.  How  have  your  unions  responded  to  the  growth  in  membership  amongst  female  employees?  What 
special  facilities  do  you  offer  to  members  from  ethnic  minorities,  young  people  and  disabled  members? 

2.  Valerie  Amos,  Chief  Executive  of  the  EOC,  told  a conference  recently  that  20  years  after  the  Equal  Pay 
Act  women’s  wages  were  still  on  average  only  79  per  cent  of  men’s  wages.  Given  that  fairness  at  workis  one 
of  the  central  goals  of  the  unions,  why  has  pay  inequality  proved  so  resilient? 
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BIFU  has  radically  reviewed  and  revised  its  equality  policies  addressing  the  demands  of  otti  women  black 
disabled  and  gay  members. 

During  1991  BIFU  appointed  its  first  Equality  Officer  who  oversees  all  the  Union’s  equal  opportunities 
policies,  in  conjunction  with  the  Union’s  National  Equal  Rights  Committee. 

Discrimination  against  black  and  ethnic  minority  members  is  an  issue  which  BIFU  has  been  involved  in 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  Union’ s persistence  with  a race  discrimination  case  which  we  have  taken  all  the  way 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  Following  a successful  pilot  ethnic  monitoring  scheme  in  the  West  Midlands,  we  are 
now  rolling-out  the  scheme  within  a number  of  our  banking  institutions. 

A race  helpline  has  been  set  up  to  highlight  and  tackle  race  discrimination  in  the  finance  industry. 

A similar  helpline  run  by  BIFU  trained  union  members  was  set  up  by  BIFU  to  advise  and  counsel  members 
suffering  from  sexual  harassment  at  work.  Equal  pay  and  equal  rights  for  the  growing  number  of  part-time 
workers  in  the  industry  has  also  been  a major  bargaining  issue  in  recent  years,  with  BIFU  pursuing  numerous 
cases  against  employers  to  obtain  equality  for  part-time  members  in  all  aspects  of  their  employment 

Ensuring  that  BIFU  members  with  disabilities  are  gaining  a fair  deal  from  their  employers  is  a Union 
priority.  BIFU  has  established  a Disablement  Advisory  Committee  which  provides  information  and  advice 
to  negotiators  and  members  on  disability  issues.  Among  the  services  we  can  offer  disabled  members  are; 

— Union  publications  available  in  braille  or  on  tape — including  our  monthly  newspaper. 

— Annual  seminar  on  disability  issues. 

— Minicom  Text  telephones  in  Area  offices  and  Headquarters. 

— British  Sign  Language  interpreters  available  at  conferences,  meetings  and  education  courses. 

All  Union  activities  are  open  to  all  BIFU  members.  During  1993  we  held  focus  open  meetings  at  which 
we  asked  about  the  barriers  members  found  which  stopped  them  from  becoming  more  active  in  the  Union 
or  which  restricted  them  attending  courses.  These  responses  will  be  taken  into  account  by  the  Union  for  future 
education  planning. 

The  persistent  difference  between  pay  levels  of  the  sexes  is  of  considerable  concern  to  BIFU  and  its 
members.  In  the  finance  sector,  this  difference  is  due  more  to  the  lack  of  equality  of  opportunity  at  the  various 
wor^Iaces  than  unequal  rates  of  pay,  with  the  result  that  there  is  still  a vast  difference  in  the  number  of  males 
and  females  amongst  the  more  senior  grades.  However,  the  equality  legislation  has  clearly  failed  to  overcome 
the  problems  of  unequal  pay  and  unequal  opportunities.  Very  few  cases  on  equal  pay — and  perhaps  more 
pertinently  on  equal  pay  for  work  of  equal  value  amd  sex  discrimination — have  been  successfully  pursued 
in  the  courts  and  those  that  have,  have  taken  considerable  time,  effort  and  money  to  prosecute  successfiilly. 

In  brief,  BIFU  would  support  the  view  that  “the  British  equal  pay  legislation  is  uniquely  unworkable  and 
continues  to  fail  to  meet  EEC  equal  pay  obligations”  as  alleg^  recently  by  the  Equal  Opportunities 
Commission  in  its  complaint  to  the  European  Commission  against  the  UK  Government. 

Co-operation  with  management 

3.  Has  the  growth  in  Human  Resource  Management  techniques  placed  more  emphasis  on  the 
representational  role  of  unions  and  less  on  collective  bargaining  functions  ? Doyousee  unions  expanding  their 
representational  role  in  the  future  ? Will  unions  eventually  concentrate  on  the  provision  of  individual  services 
for  members  like  some  of  the  US  unions  have  chosen  to  do  ? 

The  growth  in  various  human  resource  management  techniques  has  in  some  circumstances  forced  unions 
to  place  more  emphasis  on  the  representational  role  they  play  at  the  workplace,  as  recognised  in  BIFU’s 
original  submission  on  the  above  enquiry.  Nevertheless  it  should  also  be  recognised  that  some  of  these 
techniques  are  themselves  designed  and  often  used  to  undermine  union  influence,  thus  making  such  a shift 
of  emphasis  difficult  when  resisted  by  management.  Our  previous  comments  in  our  written  submission  on 
the  lack  of  any  statutory  provisions  for  recognition  of  trade  unions  is  clearly  relevant  in  this  context  and  is 
a recurring  theme  throughout  our  submission  and  the  additional  responses  provided  here. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  unions  will  therefore  feel  justified  in  resisting  these  so-called  human  resource 
management  techniques  and  seeking  to  retain  their  role  as  collective  representatives  wherever  possible. 

Nonetheless  BIFU  is  continually  looking  at  ways  in  which  it  can  better  represent  its  members  at  the 
workplace  and  is  accordingly  seeking  to  respond  to  these  changes  by  offering  members  individual 
representation  at  the  workplace  as  well  as  access  to  legal  and  other  advice  on  an  individual  basis. 

I am  not  sure  to  which  particular  aspects  of  United  States  unions  the  question  refers  but  certainly  the  move 
towards  individual  bargaining  and  representation  could  lead  to  a more  legalistic  environment  and  an  increase 
in  litigation  and  legal  casework  between  employees  and  their  employers  with  all  the  disadvantages  that 
entails,  although  of  course  the  background  to  employment  law  is  different  in  the  UK  and  the  US. 
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Membership  services 

4.  Unions  have  developed  a particular  interest  in  company  training  provision.  What  type  of  training  do 
unions  provide  for  their  own  members  ? Are  there  any  plans  to  formalise  trade  union  education,  for  example 
to  seekNVQ  accreditationfor  union  courses  ? (Leif Mills  is  Chair  of  TUCEducaHon  and  Training  Committee). 

BIE^  provides  three  kinds  of  training  for  members,  most  of  it  in-house: 

Members:  On  trade  unions  and  general  industrial  relations  matters  to  encourage  and  provide  the 

skills  for  members  to  be  active  in  the  Union  at  branch  and  workplace  level. 

— Representatives:  On  representation,  recruitment  and  campaigning  organisational  skills.  The  range 
and  depth  of  training  varies  from  employer  to  employer,  depending  on  the  role  of  Ae 
representative  within  the  procedural  arrangements  with  the  company  concerned. 

Committees:  Team-building  presentation/negotiating  skills  and  strategy  determination  for  key 

Union  committees. 

There  are  no  plans  at  the  moment  for  formal  accreditation. 

In  addition,  BIFU  provides  professional  training  for  full-time  lay  officials  (seconded  representatives)  and 
for  officers.  We  will  be  participating  in  a TUC  pilot  this  year  of  the  proposed  levels  3-4  NVQ’s  for  full-time 
officers, 

The  Committee  may  also  be  interested  to  note  BITO’s  increasing  involvement  in  discussions  wiA 
employere  on  members’  vocational  training.  We  will  be  publishing  this  year  a BIFU  Charter  for  Training 
which  will  raise  the  profile  of  this  work. 


Changing  industrial  relations  environment 

5.  In  the  retail  sector  smaller  shops  are  being  replaced  by  large  multiples,  banks  are  amalgamating 
branches  and  clerical  ‘factories"  are  being  opened  Has  the  growth  in  the  size  ofworkplaces  in  these  sectors 
made  them  more  susceptible  to  union  organisation  ? 

6.  Why  do  unions  support  national  pay  bargaining  which  suggests  that  the  pay  increases  for  everyone  will 
be  determined  by  the  lowest  “ability  to  pay”  amongst  the  employers  group?  Indeed  where  national  pay 
agreements  have  broken  down,  hasn’t  this  usually  been  because  one  party  has  wanted  to  pay  more  than  the 
agreed  rate  ? 

Larger  workplaces  may  well  be  easier  to  organise  than  small  ones  but  there  is  little  indication  of  such  a 
trend  in  the  finance  sector  where  the  vast  majority  of  employees  still  work  in  small  groups  or  units.  In  recent 
circumstances  where  employers  have  established  new  companies  or  divisions  on  single  sites  to  handle 
developments  such  as  telephone  banking,  BIFU  has  been  successful  in  obtaining  recognition  at  these  sites 
(for  example.  Midland  Bank’s  First  Direct  operations).  Initially  at  least,  the  employers’  attitude  towards 
unionisation  and  collective  bargaining  is  likely  to  be  of  greater  significance  than  the  size  of  the  workpl^e 
in  these  circumstances  and  the  failure  of  the  Government  to  provide  any  encouragement  for  collective 
bargaining  (let  alone  any  statutory  right)  is  a major  factor  in  the  current  political,  economic  and  industrial 
climate. 

While  there  is  some  evidence  that  employers’  federations  have  broken  up  due  to  one  member  or  othw 
seeking  to  exceed  some  of  the  centrally  agre^  terms  and  conditions  (as  could  be  said  to  have  happened  wiA 
the  major  employers’  federation  in  banking  in  the  mid-’80s)  this  will  depend  upon  the  circumstances — ^for 
example,  it  is  more  likely  when  there  is  a particularly  tight  labour  market  in  certain  skills  or  parts  of  the 
country  to  which  one  employer  needs  to  respond.  Understandably  such  factors  and  pressures  also  work  the 
other  way  to  reduce  nationally  agreed  rates  when  circumstances  are  different. 

BIFU,  however,  believes  that  there  is  a place  for  national  pay  bargaining  and  that  in  most  cases  this  can 
operate  to  protect  both  the  employers’  and  the  employees’  interests  by  providing  not  only  an  orderly  method 
of  wage  determination,  but  helping  to  maintain  “fair”  levels  of  pay  and  minimum  standards  that  inhibit  Ae 
opportunity  for  individual  employere  and  companies  to  gain  a competitive  advantage  by  exploiting  tiie  labour 
market  or  undercutting  other  employers  (either  in  terms  and  conditions  or  cost  saving  measures  such  as 
cutting  back  on  health  and  safety  requirements).  BIFU  therefore  retains  its  support  for  national  pay 
bargaining  partly  because  of  our  philosophy  as  a national  union  but  also  because  in  reality  employers  within 
one  sector,  such  as  finance,  often  act  together  on  major  issues  and  when  fixing  the  levels  of  terms  and 
conditions,  just  as  they  follow  each  other  in  many  other  areas  of  their  business. 
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Future  developments 

7.  The  TUC  claimed  that  the  major  challengefacing  the  union  movement  at  the  moment  war  the  collection 
of  subscriptions?  How  big  a threat  to  the  unions  are  the  new  rules  on  check-off?  What  consideration  have  the 
unions  given  to  raising  funds  by  other  means?  (Some  non-TUC  unions  raise  money  through  lotteries,  for 
example.) 

The  changes  in  the  law  which  make  the  check-off  of  union  subscriptions  more  difficult  undoubtedly 
represent  a considerable  threat  to  union  finances  and  potentially  to  unions  themselves.  Not  surprisingly 
therefore  a considerable  amount  of  time,  effort  and  money  is  being  expended  by  unions  to  overcome  the 
problems  caused  by  this  vindictive  and  unnecessary  legislation  by  making  alternative  arrangements  for  the 
collection  of  members’  subscriptions — usually  by  direct  debit.  BIETJ  believes  these  latest  changes  in  the  law 
were  unnecessary  since  there  was  already  provision  (in  Section  7 of  the  1988  Employment  Act  now 
incorporated  in  the  Trade  Union  and  Labour  Relations  (Consolidation)  Act  1992)  for  individual  employees 
to  object  to  their  union  subscriptions  being  deducted  at  source.  Furthermore,  employers  have  never  been 
under  any  compulsion  to  operate  such  systems  for  collecting  subscriptions  in  the  first  place. 

BIFU  has  also  considered  raising  income  by  other  methods  but  not  where  such  efforts  could  detract  from 
the  primary  role  of  the  trade  union.  For  example,  in  the  year  ending  1992  some  £255,000  or  approximately 
3 per  cent  of  BIFU’s  total  income  came  from  sources  other  than  membership  subscriptions.  It  is  also  true 
that  other  unions  (TUC  and  non-TUC  affiliates)  raise  money  in  a variety  of  ways  such  as  lottMies  but 
typically  this  represents  only  a small  proportion  of  their  total  income.  However,  it  is  notable  that  in  some 
cases,  such  as  the  non-TUC  Barclays  Group  Staff  Union,  no  less  than  £1.25  million,  or  43  per  cent  of  its 
total  income  during  1992  was  raised  through  “commission”  which  BIFU  believes  raises  a question  about 
whether  these  activities  on  such  a large-scale  detract  from  the  service  provided  to  members  or  are  indeed 
appropriate  since  they  could  represent  competition  with  their  members’  own  employers  for  a particular  kind 
of  business. 

International  relations 

30.  What  efforts  have  your  unions  made  to  help  the  development  of  new,  democratic  unions  informer 
communist  states  in  East  Europe  or  the  former  USSR? 

In  recent  years  BIFU  has  sought  to  assist  the  development  of  new  democratic  unions  throughout  Eastern 
Europe  either  through  the  involvement  of  the  TUC.  FIET,  the  International  Trade  Secretariat  to  which  BIFU 
is  affiliated  or  through  direct  contact  with  unions  themselves.  For  example,  BIFU  officials  have  assisted  in 
training  courses  or  seminars  with  the  following  unions  as  a result  of  all  these  efforts; 

— The  Progressive  Union  of  Workers  in  Bank  and  Insurance  Companies  (Bank-Sen)  in  Turkey. 

— The  Banking  and  Insurance  section  of  Solidamosc  in  Poland. 

— The  Bank  and  Insurance  Workers  Union  (Odborovy  Svaz  Pr^ovniku  Peneznictvi  A 
Pojistovnictvi)  of  the  Czech  Republic. 

Normally  this  involves  BIFU  representatives  visiting  the  host  union  in  their  own  country  but  in  this  last 
case  BIFU  has  provided  assistance  on  a number  of  occasions  both  in  the  UK  and  the  Czech  Republic  and 
is  currently  discussing  the  possibility  of  providing  some  training  for  officials  and  members  of  that  union  here 
in  the  UK  in  the  near  future. 
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Members  present; 

Mr  Greville  Janner,  in  the  Chair 

Mr  Sebastian  Coe  Mr  Ron  Leighton 

Mr  Ken  Eastham  Mr  Ernie  Ross 

Mr  Hany  Greenway  Mr  David  Young 
Mr  Oliver  Heaid 


Memorandum  from  UNISON 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

UNISON  is  Britain ’s  newest  and  largest  union.  Its  members  provide  services  to  the  public  in  both  the  private 
and  public  sectors  and  it  is  firmly  committed  to  the  public  service  ethos.  Two-thirds  of  its  members  are  women 
and  UNISON’S  organisation  and  constitution  reflect  the  importance  of  equal  opportunities  and  fair 
representation.  The  amalgamation  will  lead  to  improvements  in  already  highly  developed  system  of  collective 
bargaining  and  workplace  representation.  The  two  traditions  of  party  political  independence  and  Labour 
Party  affiliation  will  be  maintained  through  the  existence  of  separate  political  funds. 

Background  to  the  amalgamation 

1.1  UNISON,  the  public  service  union,  came  into  being  on  1 July  1993  through  an  amalgamation  of  three 
panners.  the  Confederation  of  Health  Service  Employees  (COHSE),  the  National  and  Local  Government 
Officers' Association  (NALGO)  and  the  National  Union  of  Public  Employees  (NUPE).  The  combined 
membership  of  the  new  union  is  1.4  million,  employed  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  UNISON  is 
both  the  country’s  biggest  union  and  the  largest  affiliate  to  the  TUC. 

1.2  The  amalgamation  was  accomplished  after  more  than  three  years’  intensive  negotiation  and 
agreement.  Throughout  this  process,  there  was  widespread  consultation  with  the  three  unions’  members, 
detailed  reports  were  taken  to  each  union’s  conferences,  and  information  was  provided  to  the  negotiators 
from  educational  meetings  and  research. 

1 .3  Arrangements  for  membership  ballots  were  agreed  with  the  Certification  Officer  and  a motion  to 
amalgamate  was  put  to  a secret,  individual  postal  vote  of  each  union’s  members.  They  were  provided  with 
details  of  the  proposed  terms  and  a copy  of  the  rules  which  would  govern  the  new  union.  To  proceed,  each 
union  had  to  vote  in  favour  separately. 

1.4  The  results  of  the  ballots  were  declared  in  December  1992.  Each  union  returned  a substantial 
majority  in  favour  of  amalgamation  as  follows: 


Votes  cast 

In  favour 

Against 

COHSE  61,526 

57,789  (93.9%) 

3.737  (6.07%) 

NALGO  310,804 

227,429  (73.17%) 

83375  (26.8%) 

NUPE  177,138 

166,007  (93.7%) 

11,131  (6.3%) 

Membership  organisation  and  representation 

1.5  UNISON  members  work  in  local  government,  health  care,  further  and  higher  education,  the  water, 
gas  and  electricity  industries,  transport  and  throughout  the  voluntary  sector.  The  union  represents  both 
manual  and  non-manual  workers,  including  a wide  range  of  professional  and  highly-qualified  staff. 
Two-thirds  of  the  members  are  women,  many  of  whose  work  is  to  provide  caring  services  to  the  public. 
Altogether,  UNISON  organises  almost  1 million  women,  far  more  than  any  other  British  trade  union. 

1.6  The  organisational  arrangements  and  objectives  of  the  union  have  been  deliberately  designed  to 
reflect  the  members’  varying  work  responsibilities,  employment  patterns,  backgrounds  and  personal 
circumstances.  A commitment  to  equal  opportunities  and  fair  representation  lies  at  the  heart  of  UNISON’S 
organisation  and  is  embedded  in  its  constitution.  Care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  that  women,  lower-paid 
members,  and  those  from  disadvantaged  groups  are  fully  represented  in  the  internal  democratic  and 
decision-making  structures. 

Service  to  members 

1 .7  One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  amalgamation,  and  a major  anticipated  benefit,  was  to  consolidate  the 
three  partner  unions’  resources,  skills  and  support  so  they  could  be  better  deployed  to  the  benefit  of  the  new 
union’s  members.  These  benefits  include  rationalisation  of  arrangements  for  representing  and  servicing 

The  cost  of  printing  and  publishing  these  Minutes  of  Evidence  is  esiimated  by  HMSO  at  £4,100. 
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members,  and  increased  availability  of  resources  for  membership  services  and  support.  The  new  union  will 
be  able  to  eliminate  duplication  of  effort  and  better  focus  its  activities  on  behalf  of  its  unified  membership, 
this  is  especially  important  for  members  in  smaller  services  or  groups:  they  can  be  better  organised  and 
provided  with  improved  services. 

1.8  UNISON’S  constitution  firmly  commits  it  to  being  membership-centred  in  its  way  of  working  and 
determining  policies.  UNISON  has  given  priority  to  providing  first-class,  high  quality  services  to  members 
and  this  is  reflected  in  its  aims  and  objects.  In  addition  to  the  key  activities  of  representing  and  negotiating 
in  a variety  of  collective  bargaining  settings,  the  union  also  provides  a very  wide  range  of  individual  services. 

1.9  These  include  education  and  training,  professional  support,  legal  services,  welfare,  travel,  holidays 
and  convalescence.  It  has  also  established  an  impressive  array  of  well-designed  journals,  newsletters  and 
other  communications  to  its  members,  activists  and  full-time  officials. 

Collective  barcaining  and  employers’  organisation 

1.10  Throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  many  changes  are  occurring  in  the  structure  of  collective 
bargaining  and  the  ways  employers  prefer  to  deal  with  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  and  other 
work-related  matters.  These  changes  affect  UNISON’S  members  in  many  ways.  One  principle  aim  of  the 
amalgamation  was  to  enable  the  union  and  its  staff  to  maintain  and  improve  their  support  to  members  in  this 
changing  climate.  The  changes  include  new  patterns  of  ownership,  the  application  of  new  management 
techniques,  more  private  contractors  and  compulsory  competitive  tendering,  changes  in  technology  and  a 
growing  awareness  of  the  importance  of  training  at  work. 

1.11  This  all  places  enormous  responsibility  on  those  charged  with  representing  UNlSON’s  members. 
These  are  the  union’s  tens  of  thousands  of  lay  representatives,  stewards  and  branch  officials  (more  than  any 
other  union  in  the  country)  as  well  as  its  paid  full-time  staff.  They  all  need  accurate,  up-to-date  and  accessible 
information  so  they  can  safeguard  the  members’  interests  and  contribute  to  Improved  services  to  the  public. 
The  amalgamation  provided  both  the  resources  and  the  opportunity  to  combine  efforts  and  expertise. 

Quality  services  to  the  pubuc 

1.12  UNISON’S  members  are  engaged  in  jobs  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  supply  services  to  die  public. 
Their  employment  covers  a wide  range  of  such  services,  including  emergency  and  health  services,  caring  and 
personal  social  services,  cleansing  and  public  health,  community  support,  educational  services  and  the  supply 
of  essential  energy  services.  UNISON’S  members  have  a direct  interest  in  maintaining  and  improving 
services  to  the  public,  and  the  pursuit  of  that  object  is  strengthened  by  the  amalgamation. 

1.13  UNISON  sees  itself  as  one  of  the  major  bodies  concerned  to  ensure  appropriate  investment,  training 
and  quality  assurance  in  the  services  where  its  members  work,  whether  in  the  public  or  private  sectors.  It 
expects  to  be  involved  in  debates  about,  and  actively  supports,  high  quality,  efficient  and  user-ffiendly 
services  across  a wide  sphere  of  activity, 

POLmCAL  FUNDS  AND  ORGANISATION 

1.14  Before  the  amalgamation,  each  of  the  three  partner  unions  had  its  own  political  fund  and  associated 
organisation.  However,  there  was  a major  difference  in  the  way  the  three  unions  made  use  of  their  political 
funds.  COHSE  and  NUPE  used  part  of  their  funds,  as  is  allow^  for  in  the  legislation  and  was  endorsed  by 
membership  decision,  to  provide  for  affiliation  to  the  Labour  Party  and  for  involvement  in  Labour  Party 
activities,  both  nationally  and  regionally.  NALGO,  by  contrast,  established  a political  fund  under  the 
provision  in  rule  that  it  should  not  be  us^  for  affiliation  to  any  political  party.  Its  position  was  always  that 
it  would  maintain  party  political  independence  and  use  its  fiinds  to  further  Ae  political  objectives  of  the  union 
without  affiliation. 

1.15  Both  NUPE  and  COHSE  had  a tradition  of  sponsoring  Labour  MPs  under  the  so-called  “Hastings 
Agreement”  arrangements.  NALGO  made  use  of  parliamentary  consultants  from  the  mam  parties  to  advise 
it  on  issues  of  concern  to  its  members  which  came  before  Parliament. 

1-16  In  making  proposals  for  the  organisation  of  political  funds  in  the  amalgamated  union,  a number  of 
key  principles  were  adhered  to.  They  were  endorsed  by  tite  membership  ballots  and  are  enshrined  in 
UNISON’S  rules: 

(i)  The  organisation  of  the  amalgamated  unions’  fund  should  conform  fully  with  all  legislative 
requirements  and  be  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Certification  Officer  and  the  equivalent  authorities 
in  Northern  Ireland. 

(ii)  There  should  be  a clear  and  absolute  distinction  maintained  between  the  former  NALGO  fund  and 
the  combined  funds  of  former  COHSE  and  former  NUPE. 

(Ui)  The  former  NALGO  fund  should  not  be  used  in  direct  support  for,  or  affiliation  to,  any  political 
party. 
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(iv)  The  former  NALGO  fund  should  be  controlled  only  by  those  members  of  the  UNISON  National 
Executive  Council  who  are  themselves  contributors  to  that  fund. 

(v)  There  should  be  no  cross-subsidisation  between  the  former  NALGO  fund  and  the  combined  funds 
of  former  COHSE  and  former  NUPE. 

(vi)  The  operation  of  the  combined  funds  of  former  COHSE  and  former  NUPE  should  enable  those 
members  of  UNISON  continuing  to  contribute  to  the  combined  fund  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  same 
opportunities  for  involvement  in,  and  support  of,  the  Labour  Party  as  hithwto. 

(vii)  The  combined  COHSE/NUPE  funds  should  also  be  able  to  be  used,  as  desired,  for  those  other 
political  activities  which  they  had  previously  supported  prior  to  amalgamation. 

(viii)  There  should  be  no  change  in  arrangements  before  a further  ballot  of  the  members  on  the  holding 
and  organisation  of  political  funds,  as  required  by  the  1984  Trade  Union  Act,  after  which  it  is 
intended  that  the  two  funds  remain  but  members  are  able  to  choose  to  which  to  contribute. 

1.17  In  carrying  these  principles  forward  into  its  constitutional  and  organisational  arrangements, 
UNISON  has  been  keen  to  maintain  the  “two  traditions”  of  political  funding  and  organisation  reflected  in 
the  activities  of  the  partner  unions  before  amalgamation. 

2.  CHANGES  IN  THE  WORKFORCE 

The  partner  unions  have  traditionally  negotiated  with  employers  through  national  systems  of  collective 
bargaining.  UNISON  remains  committed  to  national  bargaining  and  the  fairness  and  stability  which  it  brings 
to  industrial  relations.  However  UNISON  is  adapting  its  structure  and  bargaining  arrangements  to  meet  the 
growing  flexibility  and  casualisation  of  the  labour  market  in  recent  years.  It  is  concerned  to  protect 
increasingly  vulnerable  part  time  low  paid  women  workers  and  others  in  atypical  employment.  While  UNISON 
is  opposed  to  privatisation  and  contracting  out  it  has  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  deal  with  the  consequences 
for  its  members. 

2.1  The  structural  shift  in  employment  &om  manufacturing  to  services,  and  the  increasing  participation 
of  women  in  the  workforce,  are  of  major  significance  to  trade  unions.  There  are  now  almost  equal  numbers 
of  women  at  work  as  men : 9.4  million  women  work  in  the  service  sector.  The  biggest  increase  has  been  in 
part-time  working.  One  quarter  of  those  employed  are  now  part-time  and  over  90  per  cent  of  these  are 
women.  Income  Data  Services,  a private  research  company,  i^edicts  this  trend  will  continue. 

2.2  With  1 million  women  members,  UNISON  is  aware  that  it  must  adopt  structures  and  bargaining 
agendas  which  reflect  the  needs  of  its  female  membership,  many  of  whom  are  part-time  and  low  paid.  Black 
employees  are  also  concentrated  in  low  paid,  low  graded  jobs  with  low  prospects,  and  their  ne^s  must  be 
addressed. 

Women  in  the  workforce 

2.3  Despite  the  recession,  employers  need  to  recruit  and  retain  women.  Increasingly,  women  are  the  sole 
or  most  significant  provider  of  fa^y  income  and  the  notion  of  working  for  pin  money,  if  it  were  ever  true, 
has  disappeared.  Women  have  to  or  want  to  work  and  are  half  the  labour  resource  available. 

2.4  UNISON  believes  that  confronting  low  pay  and  unequal  pay  should  be  a prioity  for  itself  and  for 
every  citizen  who  is  concerned  about  social  justice.  The  UK  remains  in  the  top  10  of  the  world’s  richest 
countries,  yet  the  gap  between  wealthy  and  poor  is  greater  now  that  at  any  time  this  century.  Between  1979 
and  1990  pay  at  the  highest  point  grew  at  least  25  per  cent  more  than  at  the  lowest.  Earnings  across 
occupations  increased  by  190  per  cent,  but  only  140  per  cent  for  low  paid  public  sector  employees.  UNISON 
believes  that  tackling  low  pay  is  in  botii  its  memb^'  and  the  general  interests.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
low  wages  stimulate  die  economy.  They  reduce  spending  power,  deny  the  Exchequer  taxes  and  increase  the 
need  for  poverty-alleviating  benefits.  Jobs  that  are  socially  downgraded  (rather  than  low  skilled)  have  a high 
turnover  which  affects  the  quality  of  the  services  provided. 

2.5  UNISON  is  committed  to  building  on  successes  already  achieved  in  equal  pay  for  work  of  equal 
value  cases.  A nationally  co-ordinated  strategy  has  been  pursued  with  the  electricity  companies  in  order  to 
change  wage  structures  which  traditionally  discriminate  against  women.  UNISON  is  committing  resources 
to  protect  the  rights  of  individuals  under  equal  pay  legislation — individuals  who  would  be  unable  to  use  the 
law  witiiout  trade  union  support 

2.6  UNISON  has  negotiated  improvements  in  occupational  pension  schemes  which  now  cover  the  vast 
majority  of  its  part-time  members.  The  union  will  continue  this  Work  and  will  campaign  to  protect  good 
schemes  against  any  attempt  to  undermine  them.  It  will  also  campaign  against  any  attempt  to  increase  the 
state  retirement  age  for  women. 

2.7  UNISON,  together  with  many  employers,  is  concerned  about  the  low  level  of  childcare  provision  in 
the  UK.  A modem  economy  staffed  equally  by  women  must  of  necessity  ensure  facilities  for  Ae  safe  care 
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of  children.  In  the  absence  of  any  significant  state  provision,  the  union  tries  to  negotiate  with  employers  a 
range  of  measures  to  support  women  with  caring  responsibilities,  such  as  childcare  allowances,  vouchers, 
worlg)lace  nurseries  and  out  of  school  care. 

2.8  Another  priority  which  reflects  the  changing  workforce  has  been  combatting  sexual  harassment  at 
work.  Unions  have  campaigned  around  this  issue  for  10  to  15  years.  It  is  now  widely  acknowledged,  and 
reinforced  by  Brussels,  that  eradicating  sexual  harassment  is  a necessary  step  towards  creating  workplace 
cultures  where  women  can  feel  safe  and  respected.  Many  public  sector  employers  are  negotiating  policies 
with  UNISON  to  ensure  adequate  training,  counselling  and  procedures  to  deal  with  sexual  harassment  at 
work. 

pLEXIBEiTY  AND  CASUALISATION  OF  THE  LABOUR  MARKET 

2.9  Part-time  work  and  the  employment  of  women  have  increased  with  the  drive  for  flexible  practices 
and  the  deregulation  of  the  labour  market.  In  the  public  sector,  43  per  cent  of  medical  and  health  staff. 
53  per  cent  in  social  welfare  and  47  per  cent  in  education,  work  part-time.  Contractors  providing  cleaning, 
laundry,  catering  and  other  ancillary  services  to  local  authorities,  health  authorities  and  trusts,  rely  heavily 
on  atypical  employees.  Atypical  working,  which  includes  part-timers,  those  on  temporary  or  fixed-term 
contracts,  homeworkers  and  those  not  on  standard  hours,  reflects  and  reinforces  gender  inequality  in 
employment. 

2.10  Less  than  2 per  cent  of  non  full-time  workers  have  professional  or  managerial  jobs.  Atypical 
working  produces  atypically  low  wages.  A part-timer  earns  only  74,3  per  cent  of  the  average  hourly  wage 
of  a woman  working  full-time.  The  House  of  Commons  Employment  Committee  Enquiry  (1990)  received 
evidence  of  homeworkers  earning  as  little  as  20p  to  30p  per  hour.  Even  teleworking  computer  operatives 
received  less  than  in-house  comparators.  The  hire  and  fire  flexibility  of  casualisation  leads  to  inferior  working 
conditions  as  well  as  low  pay.  Part-time  workers  rarely  receive  premia  payments  for  overtime  and  may  be 
excluded  from  sick  pay,  holidays  and  pension  schemes.  Continuity  of  service  is  difficult  to  achieve,  training 
scarce,  and  job  security  and  prospects  minimal. 

2.11  In  the  past,  trade  unions  could  have  been  accused  of  concentrating  on  members  in  full-tiine 
employment.  The  acceleration  of  atypical  working  has  forced  the  needs  of  other  workers  to  the  top  of  the 
bargaining  agenda  for  unions  like  UNISON.  In  1992  agreement  was  reached  covering  180,0()0  NHS 
ancillaries  giving  time-and-a-half  for  Saturday  working  to  part-timers  working  more  than  50  per  cent  of  their 
contracted  hours  at  weekends.  Agreement  was  also  reached  to  include  university  manual  workere,  employed 
for  less  than  16  hours  per  week,  in  the  sick  pay  scheme,  In  local  authorities,  a settlement  covering  900,000 
manual  workers  brought  more  part-timers  into  the  sick  pay  scheme.  A local  government  joint  working  party 
was  also  proposed  to  conduct  an  equalities  audit  to  identify  further  discrepancies  between  part-time  and 
full-time  conditions  of  service. 

2. 1 1 UNISON  is  willing  to  consider  the  introduction  of  flexible  arrangements  which  are  of  benefit  to  all. 
But  it  remains  committed  to  the  defence  of  those  who  are  exploited  because  they  are  the  least  mobile  in  the 
employment  market. 

Changes  in  the  public  sector 

2.12  The  1980s  and  1990s  w»e  an  era  of  unprecedented  change  in  the  public  sector.  It  was  dominated 
by  the  subjection  of  services  to  competition  and  the  concept  of  moving  public  authorities  from  {woviding 
services  to  managing  their  provision.  There  was  continuous  reorganisation.  Rising  demands  and  government 
determination  to  cash  limit,  put  enormous  pressure  on  services  and  those  who  provide  them. 

2.13  The  gas,  electricity  and  water  industries  were  privatised  and  their  managements  introduced  a 
succession  of  new  working  practices.  Although  trade  unions  opposed  privatisation,  believing  that  essential 
services  should  remain  in  public  ownership,  they  have  worked  hard  to  assist  in  the  peaceful  creation  of  the 
new  enterprises  and  to  safeguard  the  terms  and  conditions  of  members  and  the  quality  of  service  to  the  public. 
In  the  water  and  electricity  industries,  company  bargaining  has  largely  replaced  national  negotiations  and 
could  not  have  done  so  without  the  positive  approach  of  the  unions.  UNISON  has  invested  significant 
resources  in  training  to  familiarise  workplace  representatives  with  the  private  sector  and  company  dynamics. 
Individual  members  have  received  advice  from  the  union  on  personal  contracts  and  other  new  working 
arrangements.  UNISON  sees  itself  as  an  indispensible  part  of  the  management  of  change  at  work  and 
provides  the  machinery  for  consultation  with  staff  where  the  law  or  good  sense  requires  it. 

2.14  The  National  Health  Service  has  had  to  contract  out  various  ancillary  and  support  services  and  has 
faced  the  major  upheaval  of  the  creation  of  the  internal  market.  Labour  costs  and  levels  have  been  under 
pressure  and  services  have  been  contracted  out  to  companies  using  staff  who  live  between  casual  work  and 
unemployment. 

2.15  Local  authorities  were  also  subject  to  competitive  tendering  and  the  customer/client  split.  UNISON 
is  vigilant  in  exposing  the  shortcomings  of  some  contract  provision  and  in  defending  jobs  and  services.  The 
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Government  acknowledges  the  role  of  the  consumer  in  establishing  quality  services.  Public  employees  also 
know  and  care  about  the  services  they  provide  and  can  contribute  to  decision-meiking  through  their  elected 
union  representatives. 

3.  MEMBERSHIP  SERVICES  AND  BENEFITS 

UNISON  provides  a wide  and  growing  range  of  benefits  and  services  for  its  members,  in  addition  to 
collective  bargaining  support  and  representation  at  the  workplace.  These  include  education  and  training, 
health  and  safety,  journals  and  publicity  materials,  legal  assistance,  insurance,  mortgages,  travel,  hotels, 
welfare  and  financial  benefits. 

3.1  The  primary  purpose  of  trade  unions  is  to  maintain  and  promote  collective  bargaining  widi 
employers  over  terms  and  conditions,  and  through  representation  and  organisation  to  protect  the  rights  of 
individual  members  at  the  workplace.  However,  all  three  partner  unions  which  combined  in  UNISON  had 
a tradition  of  providing  other  benefits  and  services  which  are  now  being  amalgamated  and  extended  to 
produce  a wide-ranging  and  attractive  package  which,  if  utilised,  can  more  than  compensate  for  the  cost  of 
subscriptions.  This  aspect  of  trade  unionism  is  widely  overlooked  and  a brief  description  of  the  many  benefits 
and  services  available  to  UNISON  members  is  set  out  below. 

Education  and  training 

3.2  UNISON  offers  a wide  range  or  provision  covering  the  needs  and  objectives  of  the  union  as  a whole; 
the  needs  and  objectives  of  individual  members  in  relation  to  their  employment;  and  the  needs  of  individuals 
— whether  staff  or  members — ^in  relation  to  their  pereonal  development. 

3.3  We  provide  lay  representatives  with  the  confidence,  skills  and  knowledge  required  to  enable  them 
to  participate  effectively  in  collective  bargaining,  policy-formation  and  communication,  and  organisation 
development.  In  each  year,  courses  accommodate  approximately  25,000  representatives. 

3.4  We  enable  organising  staff  to  represent  members  with  confidence  and  success  by  providing  them 
with  support  and  training  on  collective  bargaining  issues,  organisational  skills,  administrative  and  managerial 
skills,  and  opportunities  for  personal  development. 

3.5  UNISON’S  vocational  provision  offers  members  stimulating  opportunities  for  personal  and  career 
development,  with  some  4,000  individuals  annually  studying  for  professional  qualifications  through  the 
union. 

3.6  We  provide  all  staff  with  opportunities  for  personal  and  career  development. 

Health  and  safety 

3.7  All  workers  are  entitled  to  be  safe  and  healthy  at  work.  Trade  unions  are  part  of  the  infrastructure 
for  ensuring  tiiat  this  can  be  achieved.  UNISON  members,  though  not  employed  in  the  manufacturing  sector, 
do  face  at  work  a number  of  risks  to  their  health  and  safety.  Some  risks,  like  work-related  violence,  can  be 
life  threatening;  others,  such  as  manual  handling,  lead  to  disabling  injuries;  and  many  bring  high  levels  of 
stress  which  result  in  low  morale,  changes  in  performance  and  resignation.  All  these  are  costly  to  any 
employer  who  depends  on  experienced  trained  staff  to  provide  a service  to  the  public. 

3.8  The  presence  of  trained  UNISON  representatives  who  are  accountable  to  the  membership  ensures 
that  members’  issues  are  raised,  discussed,  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  employer,  and  resolved.  Ihrough 
their  union  health  and  safety  representatives,  UNISON  members  can  be  certain  that  their  problems  and  fears 
will  be  listened  to;  they  will  have  access  to  good  information;  protection  from  any  employer  who  does  not 
take  health  and  safety  seriously;  and  access  to  a democratic  process  which  allows  them  some  influence  over 
the  conditions  in  which  they  work. 

3.9  UNISON  works  with  employers  to  investigate  risks  and  identify  measures  which  need  to  be  taken 
to  ensure  that  individual  workplaces  meet  legal  requirements.  UNISON  representatives  bring  to  these 
discussions  information,  commitment,  knowledge  of  Ae  job  and  the  workplace,  and  communication  skills 
— all  valuable  resources  in  the  management  of  health  and  safety  at  work. 

3.10  They  provide  a communications  link  between  the  employer  and  members  on  health  and  safety 
issues.  This  is  an  essential  first  step  in  hazard  spotting  and  checking  that  standards  agreed  by  management 
are  actually  being  complied  with. 

Communications 

3.11  UNISON  puts  a high  priority  on  communicating  with  its  members  and  activists,  informing  them 
about  developments  within  the  union  and  involving  them  in  a free  flow  of  information  ihrough  the  union’s 
democratic  structures. 
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3.12  We  produce  a two-part  magazine  tor  all  1.4  milUon  members  10  times  a year.  The  first  section  of 

the  magazine  deals  with  general  union  issues  while  the  second  section  is  editionalised  to  concentrate  on  news 
from  each  of  the  seven  services — with  members  receiving  the  edition  most  suited  to  their  service  A special 
edition  is  produced  quarterly  for  retired  members.  ' 

3.13  A weekly  eight-page  newspaper  is  directly  mailed  to  aU  the  union’s  60.000  activists. 

3.14  The  union  also  produces  a flow  of  publicity  material— leaflets,  booklets,  speakers’  notes,  badges 
posters,  sdckCTS,  noticeboard  materials  and  promotional  items— covering  recruitment,  pay  and  conditions 
campaigns,  health  and  safety,  pensions,  equal  oppeatunities,  membership  benefits  and  other  matters  of 
concern  to  members  at  their  work. 

3.15  The  present  communications  catalogue  consists  of  some  200-plus  items and  it  is  steadily 

expanding. 

Legal  assistance 

3.16  UNISON  provides  its  members  witii  a comprehensive  system  of  free  legal  support  on  matters 
arising  from  their  employment.  This  covers  employment  law,  criminal  law  if  the  mattfr  arises  as  a result  of 
the  members’  employment,  and  assistance  in  personal  injury  claims  as  a result  of  accidents  at  work. 

3.17  There  is  also  a specialist  pensions  advice  service  which  provides  support  to  negotiators  and 
assistance  on  superannuation  matters  to  individual  members. 

3.18  UNISON  also  has  arrangements  whereby  members  can  obtain  free  initial  legal  advice  on  any 
matter.  They  can  also  obtain  discounted  wills  and  conveyancing  services  through  a leading  firm  of  solicitor; 
and  UNISON  had  negotiated  a special  deal  whereby  claims  for  damages  for  personal  injury  to  both  mentijers 
and  their  families  arising  out  of  road  traffic  accidents  can  be  handled  at  no  cost  to  the  member  or  her/his 
family  and  is  not  dependent  on  the  accident  being  connected  with  work. 

Financial  benefits 

3.19  UNISON  provides  a wide  range  of  financial  and  recreational  services  to  members: 

Insurance 

UlA  (Insurance)  Ltd,  an  ancillary  of  UNISON,  provides  householders’  insurance  at  competitive  premiums 
for  approximately  1(X),0(X)  members  of  UNISON.  It  also  provides  competitively  priced  holiday  insurance. 
UIA  has  funds  in  excess  of  £40  million,  representing  excellent  security  for  policyholders.  Annual  premium 
income  is  in  the  region  of  £14  million. 

Motor  insurance  for  almost  100,000  UNISON  members  is  provided  by  the  brokets  Frizzell,  a specialist 
in  private  car  scheme  motor  insurance.  Frizzell  also  provide  personal  loans  and  a life  assurance  and  financial 
planning  service  for  members. 


Mortgages 

UNISON  has  an  arrangement  with  the  Britannia  Building  Society  (which  incorporates  the  former  NALGO 
Building  Society)  to  provide  cheaper  mortgages  for  members.  The  Britannia  offers  new  borrowers  who  are 
UNISON  members  a 1 per  cent  discount  during  the  first  year  of  their  mortgage.  After  that,  the  rate  will  be 
discounted  by  0.2S  per  cent  for  the  rest  of  the  tenn  of  the  mortgage.  They  also  use  increased  earning 
multipliers  to  enable  members  to  borrow  more  for  new  mortgages.  The  0.25  per  cent  discount  also  applies 
to  re-mongages. 

In  addition  the  Britannia  has  discount  arrangements  through  its  network  of  estate  agents  on  offer  to 
UNISON  members. 

Membtts  with  a variety  of  Britannia  Savings  Accounts  receive  preferential  interest  rates.  In  addition  they 
can  obtain  travellers  cheques  and  foreign  currency  without  the  usual  commission  charges. 

About  20,000  members  have  Britannia  mortgages  and  the  total  business  with  UNISON  members  is 
currently  in  the  region  of  half  a billion  pounds. 


Britannia  Road  Rescue 

An  emergency  road  rescue  scheme  is  available  to  members  operated  by  Britannia  Road  Rescue  Ltd  in 
conjunction  with  Frizzells. 
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Unity  First  Mastercard 

Unity  First  Mastercard  is  the  first  credit  card  to  be  negotiated  with  the  TUC  for  trade  union  members  by 
the  Bank  of  Scotland.  The  card  is  available  to  UNISON  members  at  a special  rate.  Since  it  was  launched, 
applications  have  exceeded  50,000. 


Travel  and  Hotels 

UNISON  has  its  own  travel  agent,  UNISON  Travel  Ltd,  with  offices  in  London  and  Glasgow.  Members 
receive  a discount  on  most  holidays  available  through  normal  travel  brochures.  A 5 per  cent  discount  applies 
to  UK  and  European  package  holidays,  7 per  cent  to  long-haul  package  holidays  and  5 per  cent  to  worldwide 
and  European  flights  only.  In  addition  discounts  are  available  through  UNISON  Travel  with  various  ferry 
companies,  and  for  hotel  accommodation  in  the  UK,  airport  car  parking  and  car  hire  worldwide. 

In  the  year  September  1992-93,  over  14,300  passengers  booked  holidays  through  UNISON  Travel. 

The  Elderslie  Hotel,  Largs,  Ayrshire,  is  wholly  owned  by  UNISON.  It  is  a traditionally  run  Scottish  family 
hotel,  well  renowned  in  the  area  for  its  excellent  cuisine.  It  is  situated  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde  with  outstanding 
views  over  the  Isle  of  Cumbrae  to  the  peaks  of  Arran.  It  is  used  during  the  winter  as  an  education  centre  for 
UNISON  staff  and  members  and  during  the  summer  as  a holiday  hotel.  Members  using  the  hotel  obtain 
preferential  rates. 

The  Croyde  Bay  Holiday  Centre  on  the  north  coast  of  Devon  is  also  wholly  owned  by  UNISON.  It  has 
comfortable  chalets,  nightly  entertainment,  creche,  sporting  facilities  and  friendly  staff  to  cater  for 
customers’  needs.  All  UNISON  members  staying  at  the  Centre  receive  preferential  rates. 

Welfare 

3.20  UNISON  Welfare  is  a registered  charity  which  has,  for  over  80  years,  assisted  members  and  their 
dependants  in  times  of  crisis,  such  as  bereavement,  redundancy,  illness,  relationship  breakdown  and  personal 
injury.  Its  two  main  activities  are: 


Financial  Assistance 

3.21  The  provision  of  financial  assistance — to  members  and  their  dependants  suffering  hardship — in  the 
form  of  grants  and  loans  is  the  largest  single  area  of  Welfare’s  expenditure  and  accounted  for  £547,500 
during  the  period  1 October  1991  to  30  September  1992.  In  addition  to  about  400  cases  who  are  helped  on 
a regular  basis,  in  the  form  of  small  weekly  grants  to  supplement  existing  state  welfare  benefits,  970  new 
applications  for  assistance  were  received  in  1992. 

Financial  assistance  is  given  in  a wide  variety  of  ways,  for  example: 

(a)  Grants  and  loans  to  carry  out  property  repaire  and  improvements  (e.g.,  replacement  windows  or 
installation  of  central  heating  for  an  elderly  or  disabl^  member  living  on  a limited  income  and 
spendign  most  of  their  time  at  home). 

(b)  Grants  for  telephone  rental  and  installation,  TV  licence,  purchase  of  household  appliances, 
furnishings  and  special  needs. 

(c)  Grants  and  loans  to  assist  with  funeral  expenses. 

Convalescence 

3.22  UNISON  Welfare  owns  three  convalescent  centres  which  can  accommodate  up  to  104  people  a 
week,  one  home  having  been  purpose-built  to  accommodate  disabled  people.  The  convalescent  homes 
operate  at  almost  100  per  cent  occupancy  throughout  the  year  and  can  be  used  by  both  members  and  their 
dependants  who  are  recuperating  from  an  illness,  injury,  surgery,  bereavement  or  suffering  from  stress  and 
in  need  of  a break.  Although  a weekly  fee  is  payable,  this  would  not  prevent  anyone  in  financial  difficulties 
from  benefiting  from  a break  at  the  convalescent  centres  as  financial  assistance  with  fees  can  be  obtained. 

3.23  UNISON  Welfare  also  aims  to  provide  an  advice  and  support  service  and  will  always  try  to  identity 
areas  where  help  may  be  available,  for  example: 

Giving  advice  on  state  benefits. 

Supplying  names  and  addresses  of  specialist  organisations  and  voluntary  agencies  (for  example 
money  advice,  CAB,  Disability  Action,  Victim  Support).' 

3.24  It  is  intended  to  expand  this  area  of  service  and  build  a network  of  counselling  services  which  meets 
the  needs  of  members.  It  is  dso  hoped  that  UNISON  members  who  in  their  occupations  are  already  involved 
in  personal  advice  and  counselling  may  be  prepared  to  give  their  time  to  advise  and  help  other  members  who 
are  in  difficulty. 
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RULEBOOK  BENEFITS 

3.25  UNISON  has  also  maintained  and  extended  to  all  members  a series  of  financial  benefits  inherited 
from  the  partner  unions.  These  cover  death,  accident,  fatal  accident,  permanent  incapacity  and  partial 
incapacity  as  well  as  grants  for  education  and  training.  The  rates  are  as  follows: 


Death  benefit  up  to  £346 

Accident  benefit  up  to  £87 

Fatal  accident  benefit  up  to  £2,875 

Total  incapacity  benefit  £2,875 

Partial  incapacity  benefit  £1,437 


4.  UNISON  AND  THE  FUTURE 

As  UNISON  approaches  the  future  it  is  developing  a new  anddistinctive  style  of  trade  unionism.  This  abased 
on  a merrier  centred  approach  and  with  a set  of  aims  and  values  which  reflect  the  predominance  of  women  in 
its  membership  and  which  promote  the  common  interests  of  consumers  and  providers  of  public  services. 
UNISON  will  continue  to  protect  the  living  standards  of  its  members  against  unfair  policies  of  pay  restratw  and 
will  maintain  its  commitment  to  social  justice  and  the  welfare  state. 

4.1  The  formation  of  UNISON  was  an  opportunity  to  review  the  organisation,  priorities  and  service 
delivery  to  1.4  million  union  members  in  the  public  services  and  essential  industries. 

Aims  and  values 

4.2  The  union  aims  to  improve  its  members’  pay  and  conditions,  but  also  to  protect  their  right  to  dignity 
and  respect  in  the  workplace.  Some  of  UNISON’S  members  are  among  the  poorest  paid  and  least  advantaged 
members  of  our  society.  With  one  million  women  members  and  a significant  black  membership,  equal 
opportunities  and  fair  representation  are  at  the  heart  of  the  union’s  organisation.  The  internal  decision  maldng 
machinery  has  been  constructed  to  achieve  this,  for  example,  through  the  principle  of  “proportionality”  under 
which  women  must  be  represented  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  by  the  year  2000. 

4.3  UNISON  also  negotiates  for  staff  at  the  most  senior  levels  and  is  committed  to  showing  that  their 
needs  for  representation,  advice  and  the  strength  of  an  employee-oriented  organisation  are  just  as  great  as 
others’  and  can  be  met  tiirough  union  membership. 

4.4  In  its  nilebook,  UNISON  pledges  to  work  for  equal  access  and  treatment  for  all  public  service  users 
and  to  promote  the  involvement  of  consumers  and  employees  in  decisions  about  service  delivery. 

4.5  Good  relations  with  employers  are  a priority,  as  are  the  settlement  of  disputes  and  joint  approaches 
to  developing  industrial  relations.  Stephen  Dorrell,  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  told  the  CIPFA 
Conference  on  23  September  1993 : “Die  language  of  confrontation  should  have  no  place  in  the  1990s.’’  Nor 
will  it,  if  there  is  an  effective  parmership. 

4.6  Privatisation,  competitive  tendering,  personal  contracts  and  new  methods  of  working  are  all  changes 
in  policy  and  practice  which  unions  have  resisted,  believing  they  serve  the  interests  neither  the  employee  nor 
the  community.  However,  when  changes  are  introduced  at  the  workplace,  UNISON  is  committed  to  sharing 
responsibility  for  securing  transition,  managing  change  and  working  pragmatically  in  the  interests  of 
member,  and  the  service.  Employers  are  often  grateful  that  unions  provide  the  machinery  for  a consultative 
process,  especially  in  large  organisations. 

Futuke  priortties 

4.7  Public  pay  restraint  is  a major  issue  and  no  union  can  stand  by  and  watch  Ae  decline  of  the  living 
standards  of  its  members.  For  the  poorest  and  most  vulnerable  public  sector  staff  this  is  a question  of  survival. 
In  the  year  to  June  1993,  unit  wage  costs  fell  by  0.9  per  cent,  the  largest  fall  since  records  beg^.  Every 
member  of  society  has  an  interest  in  economic  growth  and  the  creation  of  we^th.  However,  polaris^on  of 
incomes  and  the  downward  pressure  on  the  lowest  paid,  leads  to  alienation.  It  is  often  those  who  ^e  the  paid 
carers  of  children,  the  elderly  and  the  sick  who  are  themselves  uncared  for  and  uniter-valued.  Public  services 
are  labour  intensive,  which  does  not  only  mean  that  employees  account  for  a high  proportion  of  the  cost 
—it  means  they  account  for  the  quality  as  weU.  Casualisation,  high  turnover,  bad  wages  and  lack  of  prospects 
cannot  be  expected  to  provide  levels  of  service  which  are  needed  or  expected. 

4.8  UNISON  is  committed  to  social  justice  and  a fairer  distribution  of  income.  It  will  be  recruiting  even 
more  part-time  and  flexibly  working  employees  in  order  to  increase  their  bargaining  power  and  improve  then 
terms  and  conditions. 

4.9  UNISON  will  also  continue  to  improve  its  standards  of  advice  and  representation  as  a response  to 
the  increase  in  local  bargaining  and  personal  contracts. 
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4 10  Trade  unions  are  a vital  and  continning  expression  of  the  need  for  employees  to  organise  themselves 
to  protect  their  interests  collectively  and  individuaUy  and  to  create  machinery  which  wiU  hear  their  views 
and  express  them  in  an  independent,  orderly  and  systematic  way.  UNISON  ts  a new  umon.  It  is  the  largest 
union  Its  members  provide  services  to  the  public  in  both  public  and  private  sectors.  This  gives  it  unique 
characteristics  and  responsibilities.  It  is  fiiUy  aware  of  the  need  to  adapt  to  the  changing  environment  in  order 
to  ensure  the  welfare  of  its  members. 

4 11  Unions  are  increasingly  looking  to  Europe  to  gain  support  for  improvements  for  their  members. 
Using  European  networks,  putting  cases  through  the  courts  and  comparing  the  UK  with  the  test  of  Europe, 
are  l^coining  increasingly  important 

412  UNISON  sees  itself  as  a positive  and  progressive  force.  It  wishes  to  go  forward  with  the  employers, 
the  pubUc  and  its  members  towards  achieving  a better  society  which  wiU  include  respect  and  reward  for  the 
indispensible  services  its  members  provide. 

4 October  1993 


Memorandum  by  MSF  (Manufacturing  Science  Finance) 


Summary 

(i)  MSF  (Manufacturing  Science  Finance)  represents  552,000  sldlled  and  professional  people  working 
in  a wide  range  of  industries  and  services  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

(ii)  This  submission  focuses  on  the  continuing  importance  of  trade  unionism  in  a changing  society  and 
workplace  and  highlights  the  ways  in  which  MSF  is  responding  to  these  challenges.  The  main  points  which 
MSF  wishes  to  make  to  the  Committee  are  that: 

Our  members  are  predominantly  skilled  and  professional  people  who  have  chosen  trade  umon 

membership  and  see  it  as  relevant  to  their  working  lives.  They  also  see  a clear  link  between  being 
members  of  a union  that  emphasises  industrial  autonomy  and  decentralised  decision-making  and 
their  own  professional  development. 

Trade  unions  are  developing  new  forms  of  organisation  and  campaigning  to  represent  their 

members’  interests  and  needs. 

The  lack  of  employment  and  trade  union  rights  in  the  UK  is  causing  distress  and  hardship  to 

people  at  work.  The  MSF  dossier  on  Employment  Abuses  at  Work  details  real  cases  behind  this 
emerging  human  rights  issue. 

There  should  be  statutory  backing  for  trade  union  recognition  so  as  to  enable  individuals  who 

have  chosen  to  join  a union  to  exercise  that  right  through  collective  consultation  and  negotiation. 

UK  industry  needs  to  develop  a system  of  social  partnership  to  allow  business  to  prosper  while 

at  the  same  time  ensuring  a proper  balance  in  the  employment  relationship  between  employer  and 
employee.  This  may  well  involve  the  establishment  of  new  structural  arrangements  such  as  works 
councils. 

About  MSF 

1.  MSF  (Manufacturing  Science  Finance)  was  formed  in  1988  as  the  result  of  a merger  betwwn  the 
Association  of  Scientific,  Technical  and  Managerial  Staffs  (ASTMS)  and  the  Technical,  Administrative  and 
Supervisory  Staff  union  CTASS). 

2.  MSF  represents  552,000  skilled  and  professional  people  working  in  a wide  range  of  industries  and 
services  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  in  the  UK  and  the  Republic  of  Ireland.  Twenty-seven  per  cent 
of  our  existing  membership  is  female,  but  women  currently  account  for  about  half  of  new  recruits, 
Membership  costs  £75  a year  (with  reduced  rates  for  those  on  lower  incomes  and  retired  members);  we 
believe  this  is  a competitive  and  cost  effective  subscription  given  the  range  of  services  our  members  receive. 

3.  Nearly  half  our  members  work  in  manufacturing  industry,  in  a wide  range  of  occupations  such  as 
engineers,  scientists,  technologists,  researchers,  craftspeople,  draughtsmen  and  draughtswomen,  and 
managers.  The  other  half — and  a growing  proportion  of  our  total  membership — are  professional  staff 
employed  in  universities,  commercial  sales,  the  voluntary  sector,  financial  services,  and  the  National  Health 
Service  (where  we  represent,  among  others,  scientific  staffs,  clinical  psychologists,  speech  therapists, 
pharmacists,  health  visitors,  psychiatric  nurses  and  doctors). 

4.  Each  year  MSF  negotiates  with  over  8,000  companies  and  organisations.  We  have  a network  of 
national  and  regional  officers  who,  in  partnership  with  thousands  of  lay  workplace  representatives,  bargain 
for  and  represent  our  members.  We  also  have  specialist  officers  dealing  with  pensions,  education,  health  and 
safety,  legal,  research,  and  communications. 
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5.  The  union’s  internal  organisation  is  based  on  the  following  key  principles: 

— An  open,  internal  democracy.  The  members  run  MSF  and  the  members  make  MSF  poUcy 

— Industrial  and  professional  autonomy.  Members  in  each  sector  make  policy  for  their  own  industry 
or  sector;  ie.,  it  is  not  imposed  from  the  centre. 

— Decentralised  representation.  MSF  positively  encourages  members  and  their  elected  lay 
representatives  to  take  the  lead  in  issues  that  ^ect  them  at  work. 

6.  MSF  is  affiliated  to  a wide  range  of  organisations,  including  the  TUC,  the  Labour  Party,  and  a large 
number  of  international  and  European  trade  union  industry  committees.  More  detailed  information  about 
MSF  and  its  structure  is  attached  as  Annex  A. 

Responding  to  a changing  workplace 

7.  A great  deal  of  the  work  trade  unions  undertake  is  unseen  and  unsung.  In  the  workplace,  unions  help 
to  oil  the  machinery  of  business  by  maintaining  a reasonable  balance  between  employer  and  employee  and 
helping  to  sort  out  many  problems,  often  before  they  become  bigger  issues.  In  other  words,  trade  unionism 
helps  business  to  prosper. 

8.  This  work  has,  however,  been  made  much  more  difficult  by  the  legislative  climate  in  which  unions 
have  had  to  operate  in  recent  years  and  by  die  resistance  of  some  employers  to  the  concept  of  partnership 
with  trade  unions.  This  has  affected  the  position  of  lay  representatives  and  made  their  job  more  demanding, 
but  people  still  continue  to  come  forward  to  undertake  this  voluntary  activity  because  they  are  motivated  by 
a desire  to  serve  their  colleagues. 

9.  Significant  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  labour  market,  including  the  trend  towards  decentralised 
bargaining,  more  flexible  pay  structures,  new  working  time  anangetnents,  the  shrinking  size  of  the 
workplace,  the  use  of  short-term  and  temporary  contracts,  skill  mix,  and  the  growing  proportion  of  the 
workforce  who  are  women,  MSF  is  well-placed  to  respond  to  these  changes  because  our  ethos  is  one  of 
decentralised  flexibility;  so,  for  example,  we  are  accommodating  the  change  from  centralised  to  local 
bargaining  in  the  national  health  service  within  our  existing  structure  of  regional  offices  and  area  lay 
representatives.  We  have  wide  experience  of  negotiating  in  the  private  sector  in  workplaces  of  varying  size. 
Such  changes  do,  however,  place  a premium  on  having  well-trained  lay  representatives. 

10.  Whether  it  is  national  bargaining  in  a multi-union  workplace  or  individual  representation  in  a 
company  that  refuses  to  recognise  a union  for  collective  bargaining,  MSF’s  job  is  to  provide  support,  advice 
and  assistance  to  members,  and  to  effectively  represent  their  interests  in  the  wider  trade  union  and  political 
environment.  Our  political  activity  is  directly  related  to  the  industrial  and  employment  needs  of  our 
members;  for  example,  last  year  we  successfully  promoted  onto  the  statute  book  the  Offshore  Safety 
(Protection  Against  Victimisation)  Act  1992  which  directly  addressed  a matter  of  real  concern  to  our 
members  working  on  oil  and  gas  rigs  in  the  North  Sea.  This  is  Just  one  example  of  the  essential  role  that 
unions  play  in  helping  to  balance  the  employment  relationship,  which  can  otherwise  be  heavily  weighted  in 
favour  of  Ae  employer.  Therefore,  although  the  developments  referred  to  above  are  altering  the  old  pattern 
of  industrial  relations  and  bargaining,  the  essential  role  of  trade  unions  remains,  and  will  remain,  unchanged. 

11.  What  is  changing,  however,  is  the  way  in  which  we  perform  that  role. 

Servicing  members 

12.  MSF  is  currently  engaged  in  a fundamental  review  of  the  union’s  structure,  operation  and  services. 
We  have  agreed  a set  of  Sti^gic  Objectives  to  focus  attention  on  the  core  functions  of  recruitment, 
membership  servicing,  industrial  expertise  and  effective  representation  and  campaigning.  Within  this 
framework  we  are: 

— Improving  head  office  support  for  front-line  servicing  (field  officers,  lay  represenautives,  and 
members)  tiirough  the  development  of  quality  standards. 

— Improving  information  flow  and  exchange. 

— Putting  greater  emphasis  on  training  and  supporting  lay  representatives. 

— Looking  at  new  campaigning  techniques  to  most  effectively  represent  our  members. 

— Investing  in  up-graded  technology,  both  at  head  office  and  in  our  regional  offices. 

13.  We  currently  provide  a wide  range  of  services  to  members.  Examples  include: 

— Negotiation  and  Representation— this  ranges  from  “traditional”  national  bargaining  to  supporting 
individual  members  on  a range  of  workplace-related  issues. 

— Personal  and  Financial  Services — (sec  attached  Annex  B). 

— EdacofioB— we  offer  a range  of  general  and  specialist  courses  at  our  training  college  (which  has 
a throughput  of  3,500  members  a year),  and  we  run  day  and  weekend  schools  in  our  regions.  We 
have  also  recentiy  concluded  an  agreement  with  the  Open  University  Business  School  giving 
MSF  members  an  18  per  cent  discount  on  certificate,  diploma  and  MBA  courses. 
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— Legal  Representation — this  covers  three  main  areas:  legal  advice  and  representation  at  industrial 
tribunals!  specialist  cases  (e.g.»  cases  dealing  with  intellectual  property  rights);  and  test  cases 
(e.g.,  our  equal  value  pay  claim  for  speech  therapists  which  is  currently  awaiting  judgement  in 
the  European  Court  of  Justice). 

Individual  Pensions  Advice — a service  that  is  increasingly  in  demand. 

Telephone  Advice  Lines — e.g.,  for  the  finance  sector  and  commercial  sales  members. 

14.  These  services  perform  a number  of  diverse  functions;  their  common  purpose  is  to  meet  members’ 
needs  for  advice  and  help  with  issues  that  arise  in  their  working  lives. 

15.  We  are  also  currendy  working  on  proposals  for  a "Five  Star  Employer  Award”  scheme.  This  would 
encourage  trade  unionists  to  use  their  collective  purchasing  power  as  consumers  to  persuade  employers  to 
meet  certain  minimum  standards  on  employment  and  working  conditions. 

Key  issues  for  trade  unions  in  the  future 

16.  In  this  section,  we  would  like  to  highlight  for  the  committee  three  key  issues  for  the  future  work  and 
function  of  trade  unions,  namely: 

— Employment  rights. 

— Recruitment  and  mergers. 

— Partnership  in  the  workplace. 

Employment  rights 

17.  The  lack  of  employment  and  trade  union  rights  in  the  UK  is  an  issue  of  growing  concern  to  people 
at  work.  MSF  full-time  officials  and  lay  representatives  report  an  increasingly  heavy  workload  of  individual 
cases  where  the  absence  of  legal  rights  and  protection  is  causing  distress  and  hardship  to  members.  Our 
experience  is  reflected  in  the  work  of  citizens’  advice  bureaux  up  and  down  the  country  which  have  seen  an 
upsurge  in  employment-related  cases.  The  CABs’  first  line  of  advice  is  always  to  advise  a client  to  contact 
a trade  union,  but  many  of  their  cases  come  from  unorganised  workplaces  or  sectors  of  the  economy. 

18.  To  highlight  this  problem,  we  recently  published  Employment  Abuses  at  Work:  An  MSF  Dossier 
(copy  attached  as  Annex  C).  Compiled  from  a selection  of  reports  submitted  by  our  officials,  the  dossier 
makes  dismal  reading.  It  shows  how  individual  employment  and  trade  union  rights  are  being  infringed,  and 
indicates  the  range  of  different  problems  trade  unions  assist  with  in  the  workplace.  It  also  shows  what  a 
valuable  role  unions  play  in  supporting  individuals  at  work  who  find  themselves  on  the  receiving  end  of  such 
treatment  and  who  would  have  nowhere  else  to  turn  if  it  were  not  for  the  union.  And  it  demonstrates  how 
far  people  sometimes  have  to  go  in  order  to  gain  their  legal  rights;  without  the  support  of  a union,  an  already 
long  and  complex  process  would  be  that  much  more  difficult 

19.  These  individual  examples  show  that  the  pendulum  of  attack  on  employment  and  trade  union  rights 
in  the  UK  has  swung  too  far  against  individuals  and  trade  union  rights  at  work.  The  time  has  now  come  to 
re-balance  relations  between  employees  and  their  employers,  and  to  restore  a sense  of  fairness  in  the 
workplace. 

20.  The  case  of  Zurich  Insurance — which  features  in  the  dossier — illustrates  the  point.  Earlier  this  year 
Zurich — one  of  the  largest  and  most  profitable  insurance  companies  in  the  world — took  over  Municipal 
Mutual  Insurance,  the  old  local  authority  firm.  Zurich  recognises  trade  unions  in  every  European  country  in 
which  it  operates,  including  MSF  in  Ireland,  with  just  one  exception — the  United  IQngdom. 

21.  When  Zurich  acquired  Municipal  Mutual,  the  new  owners’  first  act  was  to  announce  withdrawal  of 
recognition  from  MSF  members;  i.e.,  it  would  not  bargain  or  consult  with  MSF  on  a collective  basis.  Their 
second  act  was  to  force  staff  to  accept  a new  pension  scheme  with  a 10  to  20  per  cent  loss  in  the  value  of 
their  pensions.  And  their  third  act  was  to  announce  at  the  end  of  September  1993  the  closure  of  six  offices 
and  the  loss  of  250  jobs  while  other  staff  were  told  that  if  they  wanted  to  stay  with  the  company  then  they 
would  have  to  move  to  a different  part  of  the  country.  The  staff  were  hurt,  angry  and  bewildered  because 
each  of  these  acts — derecognition,  worsening  of  the  pension  scheme,  and  redundancies — took  place  with  no 
choice  for  our  members  and  no  consultation  whatsoever  by  Zurich  management. 

22.  We  are  currently  running  a major  corporate  campaign  to  persuade  Zurich’s  UK  management  to 
restore  union  recognition  to  our  members  which  would  confer  important  rights  to  be  consulted.  The  nature 
of  the  campaign  has  been  shaped  by  the  members  themselves.  They  are  fearful  for  their  jobs.  They  do  not 
want  to  damage  the  firm  they  work  for;  indeed,  they  are  committed  to  it  and  tiiey  want  it  to  succeed.  But 
they  also  want  their  rights  respected  and  restored. 

23.  The  campaign,  which  has  its  own  budget,  is  focusing  on  lobbying  of  Zurich’s  customers,  raising  the 
issue  at  parliament^  level  in  both  the  UK  and  Europe,  legal  action  (Zurich  is  in  breach  of  European 
Community  legislation),  and  publicity  and  advertising. 
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24.  Corporate  campaigning  is  a new  form  of  campaigning  for  trade  unions  in  the  UK,  but  we  predict  that 
it  wUl  become  an  increasingly  important  pan  of  our  persuasive  armoury  in  the  years  ahead.  Companies  can 
be  just  as  sensitive  to  pressure  on  their  public  image  as  they  are  to  industrial  action. 

25.  This  case  highlights  the  fact  that  the  UK  is  the  only  country  in  the  European  Community,  and  one 
of  the  few  countries  in  the  world,  where  there  is  no  legal  ri^t  to  trade  union  recognition ; i.e.,  no  entitlement 
for  the  individual,  having  freely  chosen  to  join  a trade  union,  to  exercise  that  right  throu^  collective 
consultation  and  negotiation  with  the  employer  by  means  of  recognition.  This  glaring  weakness  in  the  law 
needs  to  be  remedied. 

26.  A related  employment  tight,  which  is  sometimes  neglected,  is  en^ling  people  at  work  to  speak 
freely  about  issues  th^  concern  them;  e.g.,  about  both  their  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  and  the  job 
that  they  do.  This  is  particularly  sensitive  in  the  public  sector  where  the  question  of  public  accountability 
arises,  but  we  believe  it  will  increasingly  become  an  issue  for  the  private  sector  as  well  as  questions  of 
corporate  ethics  and  standards  of  corporate  governance  come  more  to  the  fore.  Unfortunately,  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  our  full-time  officials,  people  are  often  afraid  that  being  seen  to  be  an  active  trade  unionist  (or 
simply  a union  member)  may  adversely  affect  their  career  prospects  or  even,  in  the  current  climate,  lead  to 
victimisation  or  dismissal.  It  is  against  this  day  to  day  reality  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  existing  legal 
“right”  to  belong  to  a trade  union  needs,  in  practice,  to  be  judged. 

27.  It  is  clear  that  having  trade  union  representation  does  help  in  such  circumstances,  because  union 
representatives  are  less  reluctant  to  speak  out  than  individual  members. 

28.  This  was  shown  by  the  survey  we  undertook  earlier  this  year  which  looked  at  freedom  of  speech  in 
the  health  service.  It  revealed  that  in  the  two  years  since  the  NHS  reforms  were  introduced,  staff  have  become 
less  likely  to  talk  to  journalists  about  issues  such  as  patient  care  or  misconduct  The  50  m^ia  regional  health 
correspondents  we  surveyed,  who  have  extensive  experience  of  covering  health  issues,  reported  that  a climate 
of  fear  and  intimidation  had  developed.  Many  said  tiiat  public  interest  stories  had  dri^  up  since  the  reforms. 

29.  The  survey  (for  full  details  see  attached  Annex  D)  showed  that: 

— 71  per  cent  of  correspondents  said  that  fear  of  losing  their  job  was  the  reason  why  staff  would 
not  speak  out. 

— 85  per  cent  said  that  nurses  were  less  likely  to  speak  out  than  two  years  ago. 

— 71  per  cent  said  that  gagging  clauses  or  policies  aimed  at  preventing  NHS  staff  from  talking  to 
the  press  were  now  more  common  than  two  years  ago. 

— 60  per  cent  said  that  staff  in  trust  hospitals  were  less  likely  to  speak  on  the  record  than  their 
colleagues  in  directly-managed  units. 

30.  Here  is  an  example  where  the  concerns  of  union  members — who  are  healthcare  professionals  with 
a strong  sense  of  duty  to  maintain  high  standards  of  care  for  their  patients/clients — coincide  with  the  public 
interest,  and  where  society  benefits  from  tiie  presence  of  trade  unions. 

Recruitment  and  mergers 

31.  Like  most  unions,  our  membership  levels  have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  hostile  legislative 
climate,  the  impact  of  two  major  recessions  in  the  last  decade,  and  changes  in  the  workforce.  However,  the 
idea  that  union  membership  is  seen  as  a growing  irrelevance  by  an  increasingly  white  collar  workforce  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts  or  by  our  experience. 

32.  The  number  of  white  collar  union  members  has,  in  fact,  doubled  in  the  last  40  years,  and  half  of  union 
members  now  work  in  white  collar  occupations.  Nearly  a quarter  of  trade  unionists  have  degrees  (or 
equivalent)  or  have  undergone  other  higher  education.  Our  own  survey  of  MSF  members  early  in  1993 
(conducted  by  BMRB  International)  showed  that: 

— 27  per  cent,  of  MSF  members  are  of  social  grade  AB  (compared  with  18  per  cent  of  the  general 
population)  and  56  per  cent  are  Cl  (compared  with  24  per  cent  of  the  general  population). 

— 90  per  cent  of  MSF  members  are  owner  occupiers;  only  3 per  cent  are  council  tenants. 

— The  average  household  income  of  MSF  members  is  £25,666  compared  with  £16,944  for  the 
general  population. 

— 31  per  cent  of  MSF  members  are  aged  34  and  under;  53  per  cent  aged  35-54;  and  14  percent  aged 
55  plus. 

33.  In  other  words,  our  members  are  skilled  and  professional  people  who  see  trade  union  membership 
as  relevant  to  their  working  lives,  as  the  following  recent  examples  show: 

— At  Toray  Textiles — a Japanese-owned  inward-investment  company — ^MSF  earlier  this  year 
successfully  negotiated  a single  union  agreement  for  a “greenfield”  site  covering  all  grades  of 
employee.  We  now  have  majority  membership  at  the  new  Mansfield  plant. 

— The  management  at  the  Glenfiddich  bottling  plant  in  Paisley  decided  recently  that  they  wanted 
all  employees  to  be  represented  by  a single  union.  The  existing  unions  agreed  to  hold  a workforce 
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ballol  with  the  result  that  74  per  cent  of  the  employees  voted  for  sole  bargaining  rights  for  MSP 
even  diough  we  only  represented  19  per  cent  of  the  workforce  at  the  tune.  A stmilar  occurrence 
ar*e  engineering  firm  Norgren  Martonair,  where  an  on-s.te  staff  committee  was  also  on  the 
ballot  resulted  in  75  pet  cent  vote  for  sole  MSP  representation.  j-  , , . 

_ Sst  month  the  Hospital  Physicists  Association  (HPA),  reprinting  padume  medical  physics 
sSiXsts  completed  its  merger  with  MSP.  The  Chair  of  the  HPA  exptans  that  the  mgpi^non 
Se  to  join  MSP  '‘because  it  was  active  in  the  NHS,  with  a well-distnbuted  netwpk  of  ctfficers 
^Sfing  familiarity  with  local  health  service  trusts  ...  with  the  ctming  of  the  hosptal  tmsts 
“d  fkl  disappearance  of  the  WhiUey  Council  pay  structure  ...  we  felt  we  needed  the  support 

_ The  SlKe  TmsTSnership  staff  associadon,  which  represents  conservation  staff  in  wildlife 
ttuL  across  the  country,  has  just  voted  to  join  MSP.  A staff  association  spok^person  says  that 
S is  known  in  the  voluntary  sector  for  its  professionalism  m negotiahons.  We  feel  we  could 

_ me*ra^M’“staff'  association,  representing  technicians,  researchers  and  scientific  managers 
engaged  in  ceramics  research,  will  shortly  be  balloting  on  a formal  merger  wi&  MSP. 

_ wfhave  just  finalised  details  of  a national  sole  recognition  agreement  for  staff  working  at  the 
Stonham  Housing  Association. 

34  These  examples  demonstrate  the  importance  of  trade  unionisiruo  different  groups  of  skilled  and 
orofesion  “people  working  in  very  different  sectors  of  the  economy,  fliey  also  show  why  the  process  of 
Salon  rrgem  is  increasing  in  pace  and  can  be  expected  to  continue  to  do  sc  over  the  next  few  years. 

35  Another  feature  of  this  merger  activity  is  the  link  between  union  membership  ™d  ptofessional 
acdvity  and  development.  As  indicated  earlier,  professional  autonomy  is  a central  feat^  of  *^SF  e*os_ 
We  have  recently  become  the  first  trade  union  to  join  the  Engineenng  Council,  pie  groi^  of  MSP 
^mtohiTin  the  health  service  shows  how,  as  a union,  we  are  able  to  accommodate  a wide  ranp  of 
wofcSS  interests,  and  how  our  members  see  union  membership  as  important  to  their  professional  Md 
wS”ves.  The  merger  in  1990  with  the  16,000  strong  Health  Visitors'  Assoctation  provides  an  excellent 

examole  of  this.  As  the  Director  of  the  HVA  indicates:  ^ 4.  . , ■ • w » 

example  o ^ a close  link  between  industrial  relations  and  professional  issues  m relation  to 

client  care  and  the  future  of  the  NHS.  Our  members  are  principally  interested  in  the  quality  of  cto 
for  clients/patients  and  MSP  provides  a forum  tor  a number  of  different  professional  groups  m the 
health  service  to  come  together  to  share  these  common  concerns.  Having  the  support  of  a linger 
organisation,  representing  a wide  range  of  health  service  professionals,  also  enables  us  to  raise  these 
issues  more  effectively  on  a wider  platform. 


36  Finally,  effective  recruitment  and  retention  of  members  in  the  future  will  require  unions  to  use  a 
whole  range  of  techniques  and  approaches  and  to  better  understand  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  both  jesting 
and  potential  members.  With  this  in  mind,  we  recently  undertook  a survey  of  new  MSF  members.  The  key 

findings  were:  ^ 

Seven  out  of  ten  members  had  heard  about  MSF  from  a colleague. 

Seven  out  of  ten  respondents  said  that  they  knew  their  local  workplace  representative. 

— Eight  out  of  ten  members  described  themselves  as  in  white  collar  employment,  predominantly 

professional/managerial.  . c.  -j  1 • j-rc 

The  three  most  persuasive  reasons  for  joining  were:  representing  individuals  m ditticulties.  Tree 

legal  assistance;  and  negotiating  pay  and  conditions.  Fifty-six  per  cent  of  women  found  the 
union’s  commitment  to  equal  opportunities  a “very  persuasive  reason  for  joining. 


37.  This  survey  reinforces  the  fact  that  people  still  join  trade  unions  for  the  same  reasons  they  always 
have,  given  the  potential  imbalance  in  power  between  employer  and  employee.  This  will  remain  the  ca« 
even  with  the  trend  in  some  sectors  and  companies  towards  “individualisation”  of  employment  contracts,  11 
is  a mistake  to  think  that  an  individual  employee  on  a personal  contract  will  no  longer  have  need  of,  or  wisti 
to  retain,  union  membership.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  potentially  huge  demand  for  advice  on  contract  terms, 
working  conditions  and  pensions,  and  for  individual  representation.  Trade  unions  will,  however,  have  to 
adapt  their  services  and  support  to  these  new  realities  and  market  them  in  new  ways. 


Partnership  in  the  workplace 

38.  Developing  partnership  in  the  workplace  will  become  increasingly  important  in  the  future,  especially 
in  the  field  of  consultation  and  information.  The  case  for  partnership  between  unions,  management  an 
government  has  been  ignored,  not  to  say  derided,  in  the  UK  in  the  last  decade.  This  attitude  has,  however, 
been  the  exception  to  the  rule  historically  and  it  is  certainly  out  of  step  with  our  European  competitors. 

39.  As  the  largest  grouping  of  voluntary  organisations  in  the  UK,  trade  unions  play  an  active  role  in 
society.  It  is  time  that  role  was  recognised  by  government  once  again.  We  have  a level  of  expertise  an 
knowledge  about  the  day  to  day  reality  of  employment  which  should  be  used  to  inform  public  policy-making. 
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For  example,  our  Manufacturing  Matters  document— published  before  the  last  budget— contained  a number 
of  proposals  to  tackle  the  long-term  problems  of  manufacturing  industry;  proposals  which  were  mimired  by 
leading  employers’  organisations  such  as  the  Engineering  Employers’  Federation. 

40.  At  present,  there  are  far  greater  opportunities  for  union/employer  dialogue  and  partnership  at  a 
European  level.  Like  other  UK  unions,  MSF  is  playing  an  active  role  in  seeking  to  develop  new  information 
and  consultation  arrangements  in  European  companies  such  as  Thomson,  Siemens,  GEC-Alsthom  and 
Allianz.  We  are  affiliated  to  seven  European  trade  union  industry  committees  (more  than  any  other  union  in 
the  UK),  and  the  role  of  these  bodies  will  become  increasingly  important  as  the  “Europeanisation”  of 
industry  continues  with  the  development  of  the  Single  Market. 

41.  We  are  promoting  plant  and  company-level  exchanges  between  union  representatives.  We  are 
involved  in  a Community-funded  FORCE  project  to  promote  training  in  the  food  industry  in  partnership  with 
employers  in  the  industry.  We  are  providing  advice  and  support  to  the  emerging  democratic  unions  of  eastern 
Europe.  Further  details  of  this  work  are  attached  as  Annex  E. 

42.  The  likelihood  that  the  European  Works  Council  Directive  will  be  approved  by  the  Community 
under  the  new  Social  Chapter  arrangements  will  affect  large  British  firms,  notwithstanding  the  UK  opt-out. 
In  practice  it  will  be  impossible  for  transnational  companies,  whether  UK-based  or  not,  to  exclude  British 
employee  representatives  from  participating  in  these  councils  once  they  are  established. 

43.  The  adoption  of  the  directive  will  focus  attention  more  sharply  on  the  absence  in  the  UK  of  formal 
mechanisms  for  workplace  partnership.  We  anticipate  that  the  debate  about  the  need  for  such  structures  will 
intensify  in  the  decade  ahead,  in  particular  about  the  need  for  statutory  works  councils. 

44.  Another  reason  why  this  will  happen  is  that  there  is  a wide  range  of  issues — ^for  example  promoting 
training  and  skills  acquisition/updating  and  responding  to  increasing  environmental  concern — ^where 
industry  would  benefit  if  employers  and  employees,  together  with  their  trade  unions,  were  able  together  to 
discuss  and  agree  on  joint  strategies  for  improving  company  performance.  The  highly  successful  EDAP 
(Employee  Development  and  Assistance  Programme)  scheme  at  Ford — ^which  offers  opportunities  for  further 
education  to  staff — is  an  excellent  example  of  an  initiative  developed  jointly  by  Ford  management  and  the 
trade  unions  (including  MSF),  and  it  shows  what  parmership  can  achieve  given  the  opportunity  and  the 
imagination. 

Conclusion 

45.  In  this  submission  we  have  tried  to  show  that  trade  unionism  plays  a valuable  and  important  role  in 
our  society  and  is  an  essential  feature  of  our  democratic  system.  People  at  work  continue  to  have  a need  for 
advice,  representation  and  help.  There  is  no  doubt  that  effective,  modem  trade  unionism  has  to  adapt  to 
prosper.  It  needs  to  break  new  ground  in  servicing  its  members  and  in  representing  dieir  interests  with 
employers,  government  and  the  public.  But  it  also  needs  to  have  the  oppormnify  to  take  its  place  in  a new 
social  partnership  which  recognises  the  constructive  contribution  that  unions  have  to  make  to  the  success  of 
business.  The  essential  rationale  for  union  membership,  however,  remains  as  powerful  and  necessary  as 
always: — namely  to  provide  a sense  of  fairness  and  a reasonable  balance  in  the  employment  relationship. 

13  October  1993 
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Special  services  for  MSF  members 
Career  opportunities 

The  Open  Business  School  offers  an  18  per  cent  discount  on  all  its  management  training  courses.  Ring 
Brian  Harris  at  MSF  head  office  on  081  871  2100. 

Travel  and  holidays 

MSF  Holiday  Club  offers  a 7 per  cent  discount  on  most  holidays  available  through  an  ABTA  travel  agent. 
Ring  Causeway  Travel  on  0922  33272  and  tell  them  you  are  an  MSF  member. 

Preferential  rate  personal  loans 

Unity  Financisd  Services  offers  members  a borrowing  facility  from  £500  to  £7,500  at  a preferential  rate, 
with  no  security  required.  Freephone  Unity  Loans  on  0800  378938  and  tell  them  you  are  an  MSF  member. 

Insurance  services 

MSF  Insurance  offers  home  and  motor  insurance.  Ring  MSF  Insurance  on  0245  353587  and  tell  them  you 
are  an  MSF  member. 
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Unity  Financial  Services  offers  home  and  motor  insurance.  Freephone  Unity  Insurance  on  0800  393030 
and  tell  them  you  are  an  MSF  member. 

Credit  cards 

MSF  visa  card  is  offered  through  the  Co-operative  Bank;  it  charges  no  annual  fee  and  an  interest  rate  of 
28.3  per  cent  APR.  Ring  the  Cooperative  Bank  on  0695  50202  telling  them  you  are  an  MSF  member  and 
asking  for  an  application  form  and  details. 

MSF  Unity  First  Mastercard  is  offered  through  Unity  Financial  Services  and  is  a Bank  of  Scotland  card. 

It  has  a £7.50  annual  fee  payable  after  six  months  and  an  interest  rate  of  25.8  APR.  Freepohone  Unity  First 
on  0800  600600  telling  them  you  are  an  MSF  member  and  asking  for  an  application  form  and  details. 

Car  purchase  scheme 

PMC  Fleet  offers  a facility  for  buying  cars  at  a discounted  rate.  The  discount  is  not  guaranteed  and  will 
vary  depending  on  the  make  and  model  required.  Financing  can  be  arranged  at  a flat  rate  of  9 per  cent  over 
three  years,  whyich  is  an  APR  of  17.9  per  cent.  Ring  PMC  Fleet  on  0582  451844  and  tell  them  you  are  an 
MSF  member. 

Discount  card  (shopping,  etc) 

The  Countdown  discount  card  is  a full  discount  service  giving  price  reductions  on  a wide  range  of  activities 
including: 

— High  street  shops  (both  national  chains  and  local  shops). 

— Holiday  and  travel. 

— Insurance. 

— Car  hire. 

— Entry  to  tourist  attractions. 

The  card  is  available  half  price  to  MSF  members  at  £7.50  and  all  discounts  are  guaranteed.  Ring 
Countdown  on  071  938  1041  telling  them  you  are  an  MSF  member  and  asking  for  an  application  form  and 
details. 

Discounted  toiletries  (mail  order) 

Scent  to  You  offers  discounted  perfumes  and  toiletries  for  both  men  and  women  through  a mail  order 
catalogue.  Ring  Scent  to  You  on  0628  810515  telling  them  you  are  an  MSF  member  and  ask  to  be  sent  a 
catalogue. 

Mortgages,  financial  advice  and  planning 

MSF  Insurance  offers  advice  and  assistance  on  pensions,  house  purchase  and  endowment  policies.  Ring 
MSF  Insurance  on  0245  353587  and  tell  them  you  are  an  MSF  member. 

Unity  Financial  Services  offers  a complete  mortgage  service  and  financial  planning.  Freephone  Unity  on 
0800  600600  telling  them  you  are  an  MSF  member. 

Thompson  & Partners  offers  impartial  financial  advice  as  part  of  a legal  service  (see  below).  Either  contact 
your  regional  officer  who  will  have  a leaflet  or  Freephone  Thompson  & Partners  on  0800  212454. 

Legal  service 

Thompson  & Partners  offers  a wide  range  of  legal  services  to  supplement  the  industrial  legal  services  MSF 
provides  to  all  members.  These  include: 

— Free  initial  legal  advice  on  any  subject. 

— Protection  on  the  Roads  for  free  legal  help  if  you  or  any  member  of  your  family  need  to  present 
a claim  following  an  accident. 

— Making  a will  at  a low  fixed  price. 

— Conveyancing  at  a low  price  with  no  need  to  visit  the  solicitor. 

— Financial  advice  (see  above). 

Either  contact  your  regional  officer  who  will  have  a leaflet  or  Freephone  Thompson  & Partners  on  0800 
212454. 


Convalescent  homes 

This  service  is  run  centrally  from  MSP  head  office.  It  is  available  to  all  of  those  members,  and  their 
^ spouses,  who  could  benefit  from  rest  after  an  illness  or  operation.  Ring  MSF  head  office  on  081  871  2100 
and  ask  for  the  convalescent  home  facility.  The  MSF  staff  will  be  able  to  send  you  the  relevant  information 
and  application  forms. 

f Discounted  goods  (electrical,  photographic,  computers  and  cycles) 

AIS,  part  of  the  Alphabet  group,  offers  a 10  per  cent  discount  on  these  goods  ordered  through  its  national 
database.  Ring  AIS  on  0242  222818  and  tell  them  you  are  an  MSF  member. 
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Employment  abuses  at  work;  an  MSF  dosser  September  1993 
Preface 

This  dossier — ^which  details  a selection  of  real-life  examples  of  MSF  members  at  work  whose  employment 
and  trade  union  rights  have  been  infringed — is  being  published  to  bring  to  light  a growing  scandal. 

It  has  been  compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  our  regional  offrcials  who,  together  with  thousands  of  lay 
MSF  representatives,  sadly  have  to  deal  with  cases  of  this  sort  day  in  and  day  out.  And  at  the  heart  of  many 
of  them  is  an  individual,  often  deeply  distressed  by  what  has  been  done  to  them.  This  dossier  makes  dtsma} 
reading  in  a country  that  claims  to  be  a modem,  civilised  society  and  it  shows  how  out  of  step  we  are  with 
the  rest  of  Europe.  But  is  also  shows  what  a valuable  role  trade  unions  perform  in  supporting  people  at  work. 

In  OUT  view  the  message  is  clear.  The  pendulum  of  attack  on  employment  and  trade  union  rights  in  the 
UK  has  swung  too  far  against  individuals  and  trade  union  rights  at  work.  The  time  has  now  come  to 
re-balance  relations  between  employees  and  their  employers,  and  to  restore  a sense  of  fairness  in  the 
workplace. 

Roger  Lyons 
General  Secretary 

MSF  DOSSER  OF  EMPLOYMENT  ABUSES  AT  WORK; 

Case  1 

Company  and  type  of  abuse  of  employment  or  trade  union  rights: 

International  Research  & Development  Ltd,  North  East  England. 

Dismissal  for  trade  union  membership/activity. 

Brief  details  of  case: 

Member,  who  was  a leading  MSF  representative,  dismissed  in  May  1991  for  trade  union  activity.  Case 
dragged  on  for  over  two  years  and  EAT  hearing  (see  below)  would  not  have  been  for  a further  18  months. 

Action  taken  by  MSF: 

Support  for  member,  representation  at  Industrial  Tribunal,  and  payment  of  union  victimisation  pay. 
Outcome: 

Case  won  at  Industrial  Tribunal  (unfair  dismissal  for  trade  union  activity),  but  company  appealed  to 
Employment  Appeal  Tribunal.  Company  then  offered  £20,000  in  settlement  of  case  which  member 
reluctantly  accepted.  Member  was  the  third  senior  MSF  representative  in  the  same  corporate  group  to  have 
won  an  IT  case  on  dismissal  for  trade  union  activity. 

Member  did  not  get  his  job  back. 

Ways  in  which  the  law  should  be  changed/strengthened  to  prevent  the  abuse  happening  again: 

Burden  of  proof  in  Industrial  Tribunal  cases  should  be  on  employer  not  only  to  show  reason  for  dismissal 
but  also  that  it  was  a fair  reason,  reverting  to  the  original  intention  of  the  1978  Act. 

Mandatory  reinstatement  of  unfairly  dismissed  employees. 

Speedier  hearing  of  IT  and  EAT  cases. 

MSF  DOSSER  OF  EMPLOYMENT  ABUSES  AT  WORK: 

Case  2 

Company  and  type  of  abuse  of  employment  or  trade  union  rights: 

Britool  Ltd,  Midlands. 

Dismissal  for  trade  union  membwship/activity.  De-recognition  of  union  members. 

Brief  details  of  case: 

During  industrial  dispute  in  November  1990  company  dismissed  all  employees,  de-recognised  MSF  and 
re-employed  members  on  lesser  contracts.  A year  later,  two  leading  MSF  representatives  were  made 
redundant  along  with  other  MSF  members. 

Action  taken  by  MSF: 

Support  for  members  and  representationn  at  Industrial  Tribunal 
Outcome: 

Both  cases  won  at  Industrial  Tribunal  (unfair  dismissal  for  trade  union  activity).  Compensation  received 
including  Special  Awards.  Company  appealed  to  Employment  Appeal  Tribunal  but  was  unsuccessful.  MSF 
cunently  seeking  award  of  costs. 
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Members  did  not  get  their  jobs  back. 

Ways  in  which  the  law  should  be  changed/strengthened  to  prevent  the  abuse  happening  again: 

Burden  of  proof  in  Industrial  Tribunal  cases  should  be  on  employer  not  only  to  show  reason  for  dismissal 
but  also  that  it  was  a fair  reason,  reverting  to  the  original  intention  of  the  1978  Act. 

Mandatory  reinstatement  of  unfairly  dismissed  employees. 

Statutory  right  to  trade  union  recognition. 

MSF  DOSSIER  OF  EMPLOYMENT  ABUSES  AT  WORK: 

Case  3 

Company  and  type  of  abuse  of  employment  or  trade  union  rights: 

Scottish  Widows  Fund  Insurance,  Scotland. 

Dismissal  for  being  pregnant. 

Bri^ details  of  case: 

Having  worked  for  company  for  19  montfis,  MSF  member  became  pregnant.  When  taking  maternity  leave, 
member  asked  for  her  job  to  held  open  for  her.  A few  days  after  her  baby  was  bom,  the  company  wrote  to 
tell  her  that  there  would  be  no  job  for  her  (i.e.,  she  was  dismissed). 

Action  taken  by  MSF: 

Support  for  member  and  representation  at  Industrial  Tribunal. 

Outcome: 

Case  won  at  Industrial  Tribunal  and  member  received  £9,750  compensation.  However,  Tribunal  was 
unable  to  order  reinstatement  as  member  was  five  months’  short  of  her  two-year  qualifying  period  for 
employment  protection  rights. 

Member  did  not  get  her  job  back. 

Ways  in  which  the  law  should  be  changed/strengthened  to  prevent  the  abuse  happening  again: 

^ectivc  enforcement  of  legal  protection  for  women  against  dismissal  on  grounds  of  pregnancy. 
Mandatory  reinstatement  of  unMrly  dismissed  eir^loyees. 

MSF  DOSSER  OF  EMPLOYMENT  ABUSES  AT  WORK; 

Case  4 

Company  and  type  of  abuse  of  employment  or  trade  union  rights: 

2^ch  Municipal  Insurance  (operating  throughout  the  UK). 

De-recognition  of  union  memlws  and  worsening  of  pension  rights. 

Bri^  details  of  case: 

Early  in  1993,  company  announced  takeover  of  UK  insurance  business  and  simultaneously  declared  that 
it  would  no  longer  recognise  MSF  for  collective  bargaining  even  though  the  company  recognises  trade  unions 
in  every  other  Community  country,  including  MSF  in  Ireland.  Changes  in  pension  scheme,  which  reduce 
value  of  pension  rights  by  up  to  20  per  cent,  forced  on  staff  with  no  consultation  or  choice. 

Action  taken  by  MSF: 

Legal  action  underway  for  breach  of  Transfer  of  Undertakings  (Protection  of  Employment)  Regulations 
1981. 

Corporate  campaign  underway  to  persuade  company  to  restore  recognition. 

Lobbying  of  customers. 

Outcome: 

Ongoing. 

Ways  in  which  the  law  should  be  changed/strengthened  to  prevent  the  abuse  happening  again: 

Statutory  right  to  trade  union  recognition. 

MSF  DOSSER  OF  EMPLOYMENT  ABUSES  AT  WORK: 

Case  5 

Company  and  type  of  abuse  of  employment  or  trade  union  rights: 

Digits  Equipment. 

De-recognition  of  union  members. 

Bri^  details  of  case: 

In  June  1993  company  transferred  activies  from  one  part  of  the  company  to  other  business  units  and 
withdrew  recognition  from  MSF  for  collective  bargaining  and  individual  representation.  It  is  not  yet  known 
how  many  redundancies  will  result  from  the  re-organisation  because  the  company  refuses  to  consult  vrith  the 
union. 
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Action  taken  by  MSF : . tt  • i-  - 

Claim  filed  with  Industrial  Tribunal  on  grounds  of  failure  to  consult.  Union  solicitors  currently  considenng 
other  legal  issues  (i.e„  breach  of  Transfer  of  Undertakings  (Protection  of  Employment)  Regulattons  1981). 


Outcome 

Awaiting  Industrial  Tribunal  hearing. 

Ways  in  which  the  law  should  be  changed/strengthend  to  prevent  the  abuse  happening  again: 

Statutory  right  to  trade  union  recognition.  . , 

Statutoiy  right  for  trade  union  members  to  be  represented  by  their  umon  m individual  cases. 


MSF  DOSSIER  OF  EMHOYMENT  ABUSES  AT  WORK: 

Case  6 

Company  and  type  of  abuse  of  employment  or  trade  union  rights: 

British  American  Tobacco,  Southern  England. 

De-recognition  of  union  members  and  worsening  of  terms  and  conditions  of  employment. 

Brief  details  of  case:  , . l wu  • . 

In  the  Spring  of  1993  MSF  was  notified  by  the  company  that  70  members  were  to  have  their  contracts 
transferred  to  another  part  of  the  firm  where  there  would  no  longer  be  recognition  for  coU{»tive  bargaining. 
Tlie  company  unilaterally  broke  a three-year  wage  deal  agreed  previously  with  the  union  and  imposed 
worsened  terms  and  conditions  on  employees. 


Action  taken  by  MSF: 

Use  of  local  and  national  procedures,  and  involvement  of  ACAS. 


^ Transfer  has  now  been  enforced  by  the  company  which  made  a one-off  payment  for  loss  of  conditions. 

Ways  in  which  the  law  should  be  changed/strengthened  to  prevent  the  abuse  happening  again: 

Statutory  right  to  trade  union  recognition. 

MSF  DOSSIER  OF  EMPLOYMENT  ABUSES  AT  WORK! 

Case  7 

Company  and  type  of  abuse  of  employment  or  trade  union  rights: 

International  Computers  Ltd. 

Dismissal  on  grounds  of  age. 

Brief  details  of  cast: 

57-year-old  MSF  member  (service  engineer)  dismissed  in  July  1992  along  with  other  service  engineers. 
Clear  indication  that  real  reason  for  member’s  selection  for  redundancy  was  his  age  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
at  the  top  of  the  salary  band. 

Action  taken  by  MSF: 

Support  for  member  throughout  case  and  representation  at  Industrial  Tribunal. 

Outcome: 

Case  won  at  Industrial  Tribunal  (unfair  dismissal  for  failure  to  observe  correct  procedures)  but  member 
received  no  compensation  award  due  to  clawback  regulations. 

Member  did  not  get  his  job  back. 

Ways  in  which  the  law  should  be  changed/strengthened  to  prevent  the  abuse  happening  again: 

It  should  be  unlawful  to  dismiss  a person  solely  on  the  grounds  of  age. 

Thwe  should  be  an  uplift  in  the  value  of  the  Basic  Award  and  Compensate^  Award  for  uiffair  dismissal. 
For  longer-serving  employees,  the  current  20  year  maximum  assessment  period  should  be  increased. 

Burden  of  proof  in  Industrial  Tribunal  cases  should  be  on  employer  not  only  to  show  reason  for  dismissal 
but  also  that  it  was  a fair  reason,  reverting  to  the  orginal  intention  of  the  1978  Act. 

Mandatory  reinstatement  of  unfairly  dismissed  employees. 

MSF  DOSSER  OF  EMHDYMENT  ABUSES  AT  WORK: 

Case  8 

Company  and  type  of  abuse  of  employment  or  trade  union  rights: 

Cable  and  Wireless 
De-recognition  of  union  members. 
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Brief  details  of  case: 

In  January  1991  MSF  was  de-recognised  by  the  company  both  for  collective  bargaining  and  for  individual 
r^jrcsentation.  This  means  that  the  company  refuses  to  allow  MSF  members  to  be  represented  by  the  union 
in  individual  cases. 

Action  taken  by  MSF: 

Meetings  with  company.  Parliamentary  action  at  European  level. 

Outcome: 

MSF  de-recognised.  MSF  members  now  have  no  rights  as  union  members  at  all. 

Ways  in  which  the  law  should  be  changed/strengthened  to  prevent  the  abuse  happening  again: 

Statutory  right  to  trade  union  recognition. 

Statutory  right  for  trade  union  members  to  be  represented  by  their  union  in  individual  cases. 

MSF  DOSSER  OF  EMPLOYMENT  ABUSES  AT  WORK! 

Case  9 

Company  and  type  of  abuse  of  employment  or  trade  union  rights: 

National  disability  voluntary  organisation. 

Refusal  to  grant  recognition  to  union  members. 

Brief  details  of  case: 

Etespite  having  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  staff  in  membership,  the  organisation  has  consistently  refused 
to  grant  MSF  recognition. 

Action  taken  by  MSF: 

Meetings  with  the  organisation.  Use  of  the  Electoral  Reform  Society  to  conduct  a membership  audit. 
Outcome: 

No  union  recognition  to  date. 

Ways  in  which  the  law  should  be  changed/strengthened  to  prevent  the  abuse  happening  again: 

Statutory  right  to  trade  union  recognition. 

MSF  DOSSER  OF  EMPLOYMENT  ABUSES  AT  WORK: 

Case  10 

Company  and  type  of  abuse  of  employment  or  trade  union  rights: 

Zoom  Photographies,  Sou^  E^t  England. 

Member  dismissed  for  insisting  that  the  company  honour  her  contract. 

Brief  details  of  case: 

MSF  member  dismissed  in  July  1993  for  not  wishing  to  wori:  unplanned  overtime  which  was  not  provided 
for  in  her  contract.  Dismissal  occurred  before  expiry  of  the  two-year  qualifying  period  for  employment 
protection  rights. 

Action  taken  by  MSF: 

Represented  member  at  meetings  with  the  employer.  Industrial  Tribunal  claim  for  discrimination  on 
grounds  of  marital  status  being  prepared. 

Outcome: 

Member  has  lost  hw  job. 

Ways  in  which  the  law  should  be  changed/strengthened  to  prevent  the  abuse  happening  again: 

Return  to  six-month  qualifying  period  for  unfair  dismissal  (as  opposed  to  current  two-year  period). 
Mandatory  reinstatement  of  unfairly  dismissed  employees, 

MSF  DOSSER  OF  EMPLOYMENT  ABUSES  AT  WORK; 

Case  11 

Company  and  type  of  abuse  of  employment  or  trade  union  rights: 

IMI  Cornelius,  North  of  England. 

Unfair  selection  of  member  with  a disability  for  redundancy. 

Bri^  details  of  case: 

Member,  who  has  a disability,  selected  for  redundancy  as  part  of  a redundancy  programme.  Company 
failed  to  follow  the  relevant  code  of  practice  which  advises  that  in  handling  redundancies  of  people  wiA 
disabilities  in  firms  should  take  account  of  the  special  difficulties  they  face  and  have  regard  to  the  3 per  cent 
quota.  In  making  the  member  redundant,  the  company  fell  below  the  3 per  cent  quota. 
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Action  taken  by  MSF : . 

Support  for  member  throughout  case  and  rq)rescntation  at  Industnal  Inbunai. 


won  at  Industrial  Tribunal  (unfair  handling  of  redundancy  by  not  considering  member’ s disability). 
Compensation  paid. 

Member  did  not  get  his  job  back. 

Ways  in  whkh  the  Uny  should  be  changed/strenglhened  to  preveru  the  abuse  happening  again: 

It  should  be  unlawful  to  discriminate  against  people  with  disabilities  (i.e.,  not  just  the  registered  disabled), 
just  as  it  is  unlawful  to  discriminate  on  grounds  of  race  or  gender. 

Code  of  practice  should  have  statutory  force. 

Mandatory  reinstatement  of  unfairly  dismissed  employees. 


MSF  DOSSIER  OP  EMPLOYJ.IENT  ABUSES  AT  WORK; 

Case  12 

Company  and  type  of  abuse  of  employment  or  trade  union  rights: 
National  voluntary  organisation. 

Refusal  to  grant  recognition  to  union  members. 


smH  b£Tn  whether  MSF  should  be  recognised,  80  pet  cent  of  employees  voted  in  favour  of 
recognition.  However,  employer  refused  to  agree  recognition  because  it  insisted  that  the  turnout  m the  ballot 
had  to  be  at  least  two-thirds  (it  was  around  50  per  cent). 


‘^‘^R^pi^atons^m  the  employer.  Clear  demonstration,  through  ballot,  of  overwhelming  staff  support  for 
recognition  of  MSF. 

Outcome: 

No  union  recognition. 

Ways  in  which  the  iaw  shouid  be  changed/strengthened  to  prevent  the  abuse  happening  again; 

Statutory  right  to  trade  union  recognition. 

MSF  DOSSIER  OF  Employment  abuses  at  work; 

Case  13 

Company  and  type  of  abuse  of  employment  or  trade  union  rights: 

Hilliers  Ltd,  Southern  England. 

Dismissal  of  workers  for  taking  industrial  action  and  de-recognition  of  union  members. 


Bri^  details  of  case: 

In  December  1992  company  dismissed  members  for  taking  part  in  official  industrial  action  m protest  at 
company’s  decision  unilaterally  to  cut  wages  and  conditions.  Company  refused  to  negotiate,  de-recognised 
MSF  and  the  AEEU,  and  is  now  employing  replacement  workers  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  production. 


Action  taken  by  MSF: 

Support  for  members,  involvement  of  ACAS,  and  representation  of  Industrial  Tribunals. 

Outcome:  ^ • 

To  date,  three  cases  won  at  Industrial  Tribunal  (unfair  dismissal)  and  five  settled  to  members  satisfaction 
prior  to  hearings.  Several  Industrial  Tribunal  cases  pending,  including  relating  to  the  Wages  Act. 
Members  have  not  got  their  jobs  back. 

Ways  in  which  the  law  should  be  changed/strengthened  to  prevent  the  abuse  happening  again: 

Statutory  right  to  trade  union  recognition. 

Mandatory  reinstatement  of  unfairly  dismissed  employees. 

ANNEXD 

MSF  MEDIA  SURVEY  ON  FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  IN  THE  NHS 


Introduction 

MSF  has  carried  out  a survey  of  over  50  media  health  conespondents.  It  revealed  that  in  the  two  years 
since  the  NHS  reforms  were  introduced,  staff  have  become  less  likely  to  talk  to  journalists  about  issues  such 
as  patient  care  or  misconduct  The  regional  health  correspondents  surveyed,  who  have  extensive  experience 
of  covering  health  issues,  reported  that  a climate  of  fear  and  intimidation  has  developed.  Many  said  that 
stories  had  dried  up  since  the  reforms. 
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Analysis  op  resul-r 

[Methodology:  The  survey  was  carried  out  by  telephone  over  12  working  days  between  25  January  and 
9 February  1993  using  a standardised  questionnaire.  Fifty-two  responses  from  media  health  correspondents 
covering  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  received.] 

1.  Specialist  health  correspondent?  Yes  92  per  cent  No  8 per  cent. 

2.  (a)  Comparing  the  position  now  with  two  years  ago  (i.e.,  before  the  NHS  reforms),  for  each  of  the 

following  groups  of  people  in  the  NHS,  would  you  say  that  they  were  more  likely  to  speak  to  you, 
less  likely  or  no  difference? 


More  Likely 
Percent 

LessUkely 

Percent 

No  difference 
Per  c«M 

General  PractiliORers 

25 

9 

Consultants 

12 

40 

48 

Nunes 

0 

85 

Otber  health  professionals 

5 

68 

27 

Union  representatives 

17 

28 

55 

Managers 

40 

30 

30 

(b)  Comparing  the  position  now  with  two  years  ago  (i.e.,  before  the  NHS  reforms),  for  each  of  the 
following  groups  of  people  in  the  NHS,  would  you  say  that  they  were  more  likely  to  speak  on 
the  record,  less  likely  or  no  difference? 


More  Likely 
Per  cent 

Less  Likely 
Per  cent 

No  difference 
Percent 

General  Practitioners 

11 

20 

69 

Consultants 

11 

49 

40 

Nurses 

0 

93 

7 

Other  health  professionals 

2 

80 

18 

Union  representatives 

6 

47 

47 

Managers 

5 

45 

50 

(c)  Comparing  the  position  now  with  two  years  ago  (i.e.,  before  the  NHS  reforms),  for  each  of  the 
following  groups  of  people  in  the  NHS,  would  you  say  that  they  were  more  likely  to  contact  you 
with  stories,  less  likely  or  no  difference? 


More  likely 
Percent 

Less  likely 
Per  cent 

No  difference 
Per  cent 

General  Practitioners 

27 

30 

43 

Consultants 

29 

33 

38 

Nurses 

31 

53 

16 

Other  health  prof»sionals 

18 

42 

40 

Union  representatives 

26 

28 

46 

Managers 

25 

35 

40 

3.  In  general,  are  consultants  and  senior  managers  now  more  likely  to  speak  on  the  record  than  junior 
employees  (e.g.,  nurses)? 

Yes  94  per  cent  No  6 per  cent 

4.  Compared  with  two  years  ago,  when  you  contact  NHS  staff  do  you  And  that  they  refer  you  to  a press 
officer/spokesperson  ? 


More  often  than  before  80  per  cent 

Less  often  than  before  0 per  cent 

No  difference  20  per  cent 

S.  When  contacts  are  reluctant  either  to  speak  to  you  at  all  or  to  go  on  the  record,  what  are  the  reasons 
most  commonly  given? 

This  was  an  “open  response”  question,  but  71  per  cent  of  replies  mentioned  either  “fear  of  losing  tiieir 
job”  or  “fear  of  repercussions  from  management”.  Examples  of  replies  were: 
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“They  want  to  remain  anonymous;  people  are  too  frightened  to  let  the  public  know.” 

“They  are  fearful  of  discipline.” 

“Fear  of  reprimand  or  fear  for  their  job.” 

‘Tearful  of  repercussions.” 

“Don’t  want  to  get  into  trouble.” 

“They  don’t  want  to  be  identified.” 

“We’re  not  allowed  to  talk  to  the  press.” 

‘Worried  about  being  traced.” 

6 As  far  as  you  are  aware  in  the  NHS,  are  either  gagging  clauses— i.e.,  specific  clauses  in  contracts  of 
employment  forbidding  staff  from  talking  to  the  press— or  statements  of  policy  to  that  effect: 

More  common  than  2 years  ago?  71  per  cent 
Less  common  than  2 years  ago?  0 per  cent 
About  the  same  as  2 years  ago?  6 per  cent 

Dont  know  23  per  cent 

7.  Do  you  think  that  staff  in  trust  hospitals  and  units,  when  compared  with  staff  in  directly-managed 
hospitals/units,  are: 

More  likely  to  speak  on  the  record?  0 per  cent 
Less  likely  to  speak  on  the  record?  60  per  cent 
No  difference?  22  per  cent 

Dont  know  18  per  cent 


8 What  effect  do  you  think  the  Government’s  draft  Guidance  on  Freedom  of  Speech  will  have  on  the 
willingness  of  NHS  staff  to  talk  to  you  about  stories?  The  Guidance  states  that  contacting  the  media  about 
an  issue  could  lay  an  employee  “open  to  the  possibility  of  disciplinary  action  by  the  employer.  . 


This  was  an  “open  response”  question.  Examples  of  replies  were: 

‘Would  make  the  situation  worse  because  it  would  make  it  a sacking  offence.” 

“It  will  certainly  make  them  worried  and  less  likely  to  talk.” 

“It  will  be  a huge  deterrent  to  people  speaking  to  me.” 

“People  are  not  going  to  know  what’s  going  on.” 

“More  and  more  workers  in  the  NHS  will  be  gagged.” 

“It  will  be  bad  news  for  freedom  of  information.” 

‘It  has  become  increasingly  difficult  to  get  information,  particularly  from  trusts.” 

‘It  will  discourage  staff  even  more  from  talking  to  the  media  about  things  that  ought  to  be  brought 
to  light.” 

“The  NHS  is  a public  service  and  the  information  should  be  available.” 

“Staff  ought  to  be  able  to  speak  to  the  media  if  they  don’t  get  satisfaction  through  their  superiors.” 
‘We’ll  get  nothing  but  good  news.” 


MSF:  BUILDING  LINKS  IN  EUROPE 


ANNEXE 


European  industry  committees 

The  European  trade  union  industry  committees  (also  known  as  the  European  or  international  trade 
secretariats)  bring  together  individual  trade  unions  within  particular  industrial  sectors.  Some  of  ftese 
committees  form  the  European  section  of  the  international  trade  secretariats.  The  industry  con^ttees 
perform  a number  of  functions,  including  acting  as  a forum  for  discussion  of  issues  of  common  interest; 
liaising  with  the  EC  Commission;  and  co-ordinating  activity  on  European  company  councils  in  the  relevant 
sectors.  MSF  is  affiliated  to  the  following  seven  committees  (more  than  any  other  UK  union); 

— European  Metalworkers  Federation  (EMF). 

— European  Region  of  the  International  Federation  of  Commercial,  Clerical,  Professional  and 
Technical  Employees  (EURO-FIET). 

— European  Federation  of  Chemical  and  General  Workers’  Unions  (EFCGWU). 

— Committee  of  Transport  Workers’  Unions  in  the  EEC. 

— European  Committee  of  Food,  Catering  and  Allied  Workers  Unions  with  the  lUF  (ECF). 

— European  Federation  of  Building  and  Woodworkers  in  the  EEC  (EFBWW). 

— European  Public  Service  Industry  Committee  (EPSIC). 

MSF  is  also  represented  by  the  Guild  of  Hospital  Pharmacists  on  the  European  Association  of  Hospital 
Pharmacists  which  is  a professional  body. 

MSF  INVOLVEMENT  IN  EUROPEAN  COMPANY  COUNCILS,  CONSULTATION  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  DISCUSSION  WTIB  TBE 
COMMISSION 

MSF  is  currently  involved  in  continuing  discussions  with  unions  and  employers  with  the  aim  of  extenchng 
trade  union  consultation  and  information  rights  at  a European  level.  This  work  is  building  on  the  policy 
objectives  outlined  in  Europe  1992:  What  about  the  workers?  published  in  1988. 
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Thomson  Consumer  Electronics  European  Committee.  This  agreement,  negotiated  with  the  EMF, 
provides  for  annual  meetings  with  senior  management  of  Thomson  Consumer  Electronics  at  which  the 
company’s  business  plan  and  other  key  strategic  issues  are  discussed.  There  are  20  employee  representatives 
on  the  committee,  together  with  three  other  union  representatives  appointed  by  the  EMF.  The  Committee  has 
replaced  the  former  arrangement  of  two  separate  consultative  bodies— the  Liaison  Committee  and  the  Branch 
Committee. 

Thomson  CSF.  Agreement  has  now  been  reached  with  the  management  of  Thomson  CSF  on  the 
establishment  of  a European  Company  Council;  MSF  was  closely  involved  in  these  talks.  Thomson  CSF  is 
the  aerospace/defence  “arm”  of  Thomson  Grand  Public,  and  its  UK  subsidiaries — where  MSF  is  the 
dominant  union — include  Link  Miles,  Pilkington  Optronics  and  MEL,  Crawley.  Thomson  also  has  a joint 
venture  with  Ferranti  in  Cheadle. 

Bull.  The  Bull  European  Committee  was  established  in  19S8.  It  consists  of  29  employee  representatives 
drawn  from  16  countries  who  meet  with  senior  management  twice  a year  to  discuss  a wide  range  of  business 
and  employment  issues.  The  agreement  also  provides  for  a smaller  Bureau  to  act  in  between  meetings  of  the 
fill!  Committee. 

Siemens.  MSF  has  been  pressing  Siemens  management  to  hold  a national  UK  consultation  meeting  once 
a year.  Originally  the  company’s  view  was  that  because  the  company’s  interests  in  the  UK  form  three  distinct 
parts  (defence,  controls  and  telecom)  there  was  no  common  UK  identity ; however,  it  has  now  agreed  to  have 
one  formal,  and  one  informal,  meeting  annually  in  the  UK.  At  the  last  of  these,  the  senior  telecoms 
management  from  Germany  came  over  to  talk  about  current  developments.  These  meetings  focus  on 
information  and  exchange  of  views,  but  they  are  important  in  terms  of  developing  relationships.  Siemens  is 
one  of  the  EMF’ s targets  for  the  setting  up  of  a European  Company  Council,  and  the  EMF  has  now  received 
funding  from  the  Commission  to  help  pay  for  this  work.  The  next  step  will  be  the  est^Ushment  of  an  EMF 
working  party  to  consider  how  best  to  approach  this  task.  MSF  has  significant  membership  within  the 
company  in  Ae  UK,  and  we  expect  to  play  a leading  role.  IG  Metall  represent^ves  have  been  to  the  UK 
to  meet  representatives  of  UK  unions.  The  aim  is  to  try  and  establish  regular  meetings  of  European  unions 
with  a view  to  approaching  the  company  to  set  up  a company  council. 

Philips.  Philips  is  also  an  EMF  “target”  company,  but  no  significant  progress  has  been  made  towards 
establishing  a works  council.  One  of  the  issues  to  be  addressed  is  whether  to  aim  for  a single  council,  or 
different  ones  for  the  various  business  sectors  within  the  company.  The  unions  would  like  to  set  up  separate 
European  level  meetings  dealing  wiUi  the  different  product  (^visions  of  the  company,  recognising  that  this 
would  be  the  first  step  towards  a European-wide  company  council  covering  all  areas  of  the  company’s 
business. 

GEC-AIsthom.  Links  are  being  developed  between  UK  and  French  unions.  Representatives  of  the  UK 
unions,  including  MSF,  recently  visited  France  to  meet  their  opposite  numbers — at  the  company’s  expense. 
There  is  strong  union  representation  in  both  countries,  which  would  make  the  company  a natural  “tvgef 
The  EMF  has  approached  the  management  to  talk  about  the  formation  of  a company  council,  and  MSF  is 
playing  a leading  role  in  these  discussions. 

Electrolux.  The  EMF  has  set  up  a lay  member  negotiating  team  to  approach  the  company  about  the 
establishment  of  a European  company  council.  The  objective  is  a council  with  no  less  than  30  members 
which  would  involve  appropriate  employee  union  representatives  and  trade  union  officers  (experts)  from 
each  country. 

Rank  Xerox.  MSF  has  been  closely  involved  in  European-level  discussions  with  other  unions,  organised 
through  Euro-FIET.  It  has  been  agreed  to  approach  the  company  about  the  establishment  of  a European 
consultative/information  forum. 

Digital.  This  American-owned  company,  which  has  developing  interests  in  Europe,  has  refused  to  discuss 
a consultation  and  information  agreement.  However,  the  trade  unions  have  set  up  their  own  Works  Council, 
on  which  MSF  is  represented. 

MSF  currently  holds  the  Joint  Chair  of  the  EMF  Electronics  Working  Group,  which  is  helping  to 
identify  companies  to  be  targeted  for  the  establishment  of  European  company  councils.  MSF  is  also  involved 
in  EMF  initiatives  including  European-wide  meetings  with  CMB  Packaging  (which  includes  Metal  Box’s 
packaging  interests)  where  the  EMF  is  pressing  for  the  establishment  of  a company  council,  and  in 
shipbuilding. 

MSF  has  participated  in  IMF  meetings  at  European  level  on  General  Motors,  the  Ford  Europe  Council, 
Volkswagen  Europe  (where  a European  Works  Council  has  recently  been  established),  and  the  EMF 
working  party  on  trade  union  and  social  rights. 
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MSF  has  a seat  on  the  tripartite  Consultative  Committee  on  Civil  Air  Transport,  at  which  the 
Commission,  the  airline  companies  and  the  unions  meet  for  regular  discussion.  MSF  is  also  represented  on 
the  Committee  of  Transport  Workers  in  Europe  in  respect  of  civil  aviation. 

Airbus  Industrie.  MSF  is  talking  to  French  and  West  German  unions  under  the  EMF  banner,  and  is  trying 
to  set  up  a joint  arrangement  with  the  company.  So  far  the  company  has  resisted  this,  even  though  Airbus 
is  a truly  European  company,  However,  it  has  set  up  a Staff  Council  covering  employees  in  Ranee  including 
those  seconded  to  Airbtis  from  consortium  partners  in  other  member  states. 

Unilever.  The  EC  Commission  has  funded  and  participated  in  a meeting  of  full-time  officials  and  shop 
stewards  from  Unilever  in  support  of  union  demands  for  a European  Unilever  joint  committee  to  be 
established.  The  unions  are  arguing  that  under  Article  118b  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome  employers  are  under  an 
obligation  to  enter  into  a social  dialogue  with  trade  unions.  Unilever  management  have  so  far  refused  to  agree 
to  a committee — indeed  they  have  even  refused  to  meet  all  the  UK  unions  together — but  renewed  attempts 
are  being  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  EFCGU. 

Financial  Services.  In  the  financial  services  sector,  there  is  a trade  union  company  council  in  Allianz 
(including  Cornhill  Insurance,  which  meets  annually  and  has  an  informal  dialogue  with  management  which 
the  unions  are  seeking  to  develop.  The  European  Co-operative  Insurers  (AECI)  now  meet  regularly  to 
consult  with  the  European  unions,  and  have  agreed  guidelines  on  equal  opportunities  for  women  and  health 
and  safety.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  establish  a European  Council  for  the  German  insurer  Volksfursorge 
which  has  a trying  partnership  with  the  Royal  Insurance  Group  and  the  Italian  company  La  Fondiaria. 

MSF  has  organised  a conference  of  the  French  UAP  and  MSF  Ireland  UAP  union  representatives  with  the 
UK  staff  on  Sun  Life  (which  is  now  partly-owned  by  UAP  in  France).  MSF  also  took  part,  together  with 
other  European  unions  and  company  representatives,  in  a major  EC-sponsored  conference  in  November  1989 
looking  at  employment  treads  in  finance. 

MSF  in  Ireland  has  established  an  international  committee  jointly  with  the  French  trade  union,  the  CFDT, 
to  represent  members  in  the  Assurance  Generale  de  France  (AGF).  This  is  the  French  state-owned 
insurance  company  which  has  recently  acquired  the  Insurance  Corporation  of  Ireland,  National 
Employers  Mutual,  and  has  a significant  shareholding  in  Church  & General  together  wdth  the  Irish  Life 
Assurance  Company.  AGF  management  agreed  to  recognise  the  conunitee,  which  involves  other  European 
unions  representing  AGF  employees,  as  a formal  consultative  body  from  the  start  of  1992.  One  spin-off  from 
this  agreement  was  that  an  MSF  representative  from  NEM  in  the  UK  (where  we  have  not  in  the  past  been 
recognised)  attended  a works  council  meeting  in  France.  As  a result,  we  have  now  reached  an  agreement  with 
NEM  in  the  UK  which  provides,  among  other  things,  for  a joint  consultation  council  between  MSF  and 
management. 

MSF  has  hosted  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Zurich  Insurance  trade  union  company  council  (Zurich  has 
taken  over  MMI  where  MSF  has  significant  membership).  The  council  meeting  was  organised  by  Euro-FIET 
using  funding  from  EC  Budget  Line  B3  4004  for  meetings  of  workers’  representatives  in  transnational 
companies.  Euro-FIET  will  be  approaching  the  Zurich  management  about  the  establishment  of  a joint 
company  council. 

MSF  is  also  linking  up  with  unions  from  Belgium,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  representing  staff  in  the  Danish 
insurance  company  Eureko. 

The  European  insurance  employers  have  now  agreed  with  the  Commission  and  the  unions  to  commence 
a social  dialogue,  with  priority  given  to  training.  MSF  is  also  involved  in  dialogue  with  the  EC  Commission 
on  legislation  through  Euro-FIET. 

Food  and  Drink.  The  lUF  has  a consultation  and  information  agreement  with  the  French  food  company 
BSN.  BSN  took  over  Jacobs  Biscuits  where  MSF  has  members,  and  we  are  involved  in  consultation  with 
the  company  on  its  European  strategy.  The  lUF  has  a similar  agreement  with  Nestle  (which  includes 
Rowntree  in  the  UK),  and  MSF  is  represented  at  meetings  with  the  company.  MSF  has  also  participated  in 
European  level  trade  union  meetings  concerning  the  food  company  Ferruzzi. 

MSF  is  a partner  in  a scheme  to  promote  continuing  vocational  training  in  the  European  food  industry. 
The  project,  funded  by  the  FORCE  programme,  covers  the  UK,  Greece,  Denmark,  France,  Italy,  Germany 
and  Portugal. 

Chemicals.  European  level  consultation  takes  place  with  a number  of  companies,  including  Continental 
Rubber  (which  owns  UnlRoyal  in  the  UK).  Elf  Aquitaine  has  signed  a European  Consultation  and 
Information  Agreement  with  the  European  Chemical  Workers  (EFCGWU),  and  MSF  will  be  seeking 
representation  on  the  new  body.  The  European  chemicals  unions  are  also  seeking  to  set  up  a company  council 
in  Rhone-Poulenc.  MSF  has  also  discussed  a range  of  issues  with  the  EC  Commission,  including  tariff  and 
quota  policies  on  artificial  fibres,  oil  refining  and  Gulf  petrochemicals. 
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OniER  European  unks 

Health  and  Safety.  MSF  has  been  closely  involved  in  discussions  on  draft  EC  health  and  safety  legislation 
affecting  individual  industries  as  well  as  workplace  rights  generally. 

Maastricht  Confereace.  MSF  sent  the  largest  delegation  of  any  British/Irish  trade  union  to  this  major 
ETUC  Conference  in  September  1991  organised  around  the  theme  of  European  Company  CouncUs.  Our 
delegates,  senior  lay  representatives  from  companies  with  European  links,  met  trade  union  colleagues  from 
other  countries  and  shared  information  and  experiences. 

Equal  Opportunities.  In  all  the  areas  outlined  abpve,  officers  and  lay  representatives  actively  promote 
MSF’s  equal  opportunities  policies.  Ihis  includes  participation  in  women’s  and  youth  committees  related  to 
EC  policies  and  draft  legislation. 

Plant  Level  Exchanges.  MSF  is  encouraging  close  contact  and  exchanges  between  employees  of  the  same 
transnational  company  at  worl^lace  level.  Examples  include  a delegation  from  ICI  branches  in  the  north-east 
and  north-west  which  visited  joint  ICl/Eni-Chem  plants  in  Italy  and  met  with  union  representatives  there; 
a visit  to  the  Rhein-Hessen  area  of  Germany  organised  by  the  MSF  Nortii  West  Region;  meetings  of 
representatives  within  the  new  GEC-Alstrom  company,  the  British  Aerospace/TGP  joint  dynamics 
subsidiary,  and  Thomson  CSF\  exchanges  within  Rhone-Poulenc  (formerly  May  and  Baker),  Peugeot  Talbot, 
and  J I Case-,  and  a meeting  of  BAT  tobacco  representatives  from  Liverpool,  Southampton  and  Rotterdam. 

TUC  Study  Visit  to  Germany.  MSF  was  presented  on  a TUC  study  visit  in  November  1992,  organised 
jointly  with  the  DGB  and  the  Hans  Bockler  Foundation,  which  examined  industrial  relations  experience  and 
the  operation  of  works  councils  in  Dusseldorf. 

Links  with  Trade  Unions  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  MSF  is  actively  developing  its  links  with  the 
emerging  independent  trade  union  movement  in  central  and  eastern  Europe.  We  have  run  education  courses 
on  collective  bargaining  for  visiting  delegations  from  the  Hungarian  Chemical  Workers’  Union  and  the 
Czech  Insurance  Workers’  Union.  In  addition,  an  MSF  national  officer  has  visited  Czechoslovakia  to  train 
union  officials  in  equal  opportunities  issues. 

Relations  with  the  CGT  of  France.  The  CGT  is  currently  excluded  from  the  ETUC.  It  is,  however,  the 
strongest  national  trade  union  centre  in  France,  particularly  in  manufacturing  industry.  Links  between  British 
unions  and  the  CGT  are  long  established.  Along  with  the  TGWU,  MSF  has  been  involved  in  exchanges  with 
the  CGT  to  discuss  issues  of  common  interest  and  concern. 

LinkswiththeTUC.  Aliof  MSF’s  work  on  European  industrial  issues  feeds  into,  and  receive  support  from, 
the  TUC.  MSF  is  represented  on  the  TUC’s  Committee  on  European  Strategy  and  at  the  Network  Europe 
meetings.  MSF  has  also  been  represented  at  a range  of  conferences  organised  by  the  TUC,  with  financial 
support  from  the  European  Commission,  on  current  developments  within  Europe. 

Links  with  MSF  MEPs.  There  is  regular  and  close  liaison  with  the  11  MSF  Members  of  the  European 
Parliament,  with  a particular  focus  on  major  MSF  campaigns.  MEPs  have  been  paired  with  national  officers 
to  work  together  on  European  issues.  These  links  are  invaluable  to  the  union  and  our  members. 

Economic  and  Social  Committee  (ESC).  MSF  national  officers,  Tim  Webb  and  Larry  Brooke,  have  been 
appointed  as  “experts”  on  two  ESC  committees  looking  respectively  at  the  European  aircraft  and 
telecommunications  industries. 

Publications.  MSF  has  produced  a number  of  publications  to  inform  members: 

Europe  1992:  What  About  the  Workers?  (1988) 

1992  Update  Briefing  (1990) 

The  European  Community  Social  Charter  and  Action  Programme  (1990) 

Europe:  The  Way  Ahead  (1991) 

ELTUC  Maastricht  Conference  on  European  Works  Councils:  Report  of  the  MSF  Delegation  (1991)* 

The  Maastricht  Summit  and  the  Social  Chapter  (1992*) 

MSF  and  Europe  (1992)* 

European  Company  Councils:  An  MSF  Policy  (1992*) 

The  Development  of  MSF’s  European  Industrial  Strategy  (1992)* 

The  European  Community:  Health  and  Safety  (1992)* 

After  Maastricht:  An  MSF  Discussion  Document  (1993) 

Beyond  Maastricht:  a new  strategy  for  jobs  and  recovery  in  Europe-written  by  Stuart  Holland  (1993) 
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These  Briefing  Notes  together  form  the  MSF  Action  on  Europe  Pack  (second  edition  published  in 
November  1992)  available  from: 

MSF  Action  On  Europe 
Research  Department 
MSF 

64-66  Wandsworth  Common  North  Side 
London  SW18  2SH 

Tel:  081  871  2100  Fax:  081  877  1160 


Letter  to  the  Committee  Chairman  from  the  National  Secretary  (Chemical,  Oil  and  Rubber  Trade 
Group),  Transport  and  General  Workers  Union 

The  TGWU  is  extremely  concerned  at  what  appears  to  be  a concerted  attempt  by  oil  companies  to 
deunionise  and  remove  individual  rights  of  freedom  of  association  in  the  oil  industry. 

The  oil  companies,  particularly  Shell  Oil  Manufacture  and  Distribution,  Esso  and  BP,  are  using  a carbon 
copy  ^proach  to  remove  union  negotiating  rights  from  their  workforce,  and  it  would  seem  that  there  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  collusion  within  the  industry. 

Shell  Oil  recently  announced  its  intention  to  make  100  of  its  employees  redundant  at  its  Shell  Haven 
refinery  and  to  temiinate  all  agreements  with  all  trade  unions,  replacing  them  with  individual  contracts 
despite  having  been  offered  the  opportunity  to  open  negotiadons  with  the  TGWU  in  January  of  this  year  to 
eliminate  false  demarcations. 

I am  writing  to  request  that  this  matter  be  raised  with  the  Employment  Committee  as  a matter  of  urgency. 

I look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

13  July  1993 

Briefing  report  on  Shell  Haven  UK 

The  current  attempts  by  Shell  UK  to  de-unionise  is  part  of  an  opportunist  strategy  by  major  companies 
in  the  oil  industry.  The  fact  that  this  is  happening  in  the  UK  is  in  large  part  linked  to  the  anti-trade  union 
legislation  which  has  been  introduced  by  the  Tory  governments  over  the  past  14  years. 


Economic  Factors 

The  oil  companies  have  experienced  a considerable  over-capacity  of  slocks  at  the  refinery  stage  of  their 
operations  in  Europe.  During  1992  profit  margins  for  the  refining  compames  have  generally  declined 
particularly  for  those  operating  in  the  North  West  of  Europe.  In  itself,  this  decline  was  inevitable  after  a year 
of  extra  production  as  a result  of  the  Gulf  War.  Nevertheless,  there  are  concerns  that  pressure  on  profit 
margins  will  increase  as  a result  of  the  present  high  levels  of  product  stocks  which  are  keeping  prices  in 
check. 

There  are  also  other  factors  which  have  contributed  to  over-capacity.  OPEC  countries  for  example  have 
been  producing  up  to  the  quotas  and  sometimes  beyond,  because  of  their  own  need  for  higher  oil  revenues 
to  assist  sometimes  struggling  economies.  The  recession  in  the  West  has  also  been  particularly  persistent  and 
has  had  an  effect  as  demand  for  oil  products  weakens. 

In  addition  more  expenditure  has  to  be  committed  by  the  industry  during  the  nineties  to  comply  with 
various  environmental  requirements.  A recent  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  all  potential  environment  laws  was 
put  at  $70  to  $80  billion  per  year  to  the  end  of  the  decade.  These  additional  problems  exacerbate  what  is 
already  perceived  to  be  a difficult  balance  sheet  by  W European  oil  companies. 


Strategy  in  the  UK 

All  of  these  issues  put  pressure  on  the  oil  companies  to  restructure  and  this  has  been  taking  place  in  various 
forms.  Some  options  have  included  mergers  of  particular  sections  of  business,  closure  of  plants  and  a general 
reduction  in  capacity.  Whilst  some  of  these  strategies  have  been  pursued  in  the  UK,  a core  common  element 
amongst  oil  companies  has  been  to  focus  on  establishing  a union  free  environment. 

To  date,  the  companies'  have  adopted  a similar  jqjproach  on  this  issue.  So  similar  in  fact  that  we  must 
conclude  that  collusion  has  taken  pl^e  between  the  LK  companies  at  least,  possibly  with  the  sanction  from 
the  European  headquarters.  Over  the  last  two  years  a number  of  sites  controlled  by  the  oil  companies  have 
been  virtually  de-recognised.  They  include  process  operators  and  craft  workers  at  BP  Baglan  Bay;  process 
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operators  at  BP  Ll^darcy;  process  operators  at  Esso  Fawley;  craft  and  adminstrative  workers  at  Mobil 
Coryton;  tanker  drivers  in  both  Shell  and  Esso  and  all  unions  at  Stanlow  with  the  exception  of  process 
operators  covered  by  the  Transport  and  General  Workers  Union. 

All  of  these  companies  have  adopted  a carbon  copy  approach  to  remove  individual  rights  of  fi'eedom  of 
association  from  their  workforce.  All  have  announced  enforced  redundancies  and  the  removal  of  collective 
bargaining  simultaneously.  The  pressure  on  trade  union  members  to  sign  individual  contracts  and  thereby 
waive  their  right  to  representation  through  collective  bargainirtg  is  clear.  They  are  forced  to  consider  their 
trade  union  membership  at  the  same  time  as  selection  for  redundancy  takes  place.  This  is  clearly  an 
infringement  of  individual  workers  rights  to  freedom  of  association. 

These  tactics  will  contribute  nothing  to  increased  productivity  and  are  simply  based  on  blatant 
opportunism.  For  all  these  companies  but  particularly  Shell,  there  has  been  a programme  of  continual 
improvement  in  productivity  over  a number  of  years.  In  terms  of  the  Shell  Haven  site  all  employees  have 
co-operated  in  these  programmes  and  indeed  in  January  of  this  year  TGWU  representatives  approached  the 
company  to  open  negotiations  with  a view  to  eliminate  any  remaining  false  demarcations  but  were  turned 
down.  The  company  has  now  responded  by  announcing  compulsory  redundancies  together  with  the 
termination  of  collective  bargaining.  Management  have  also  removed  the  payroll  deduction  facilities  in  a 
further  attempt  to  undermine  trade  union  membership. 

The  combination  of  anti-trade  union  legislation  in  the  UK,  and  especially  in  the  light  of  the  current 
amendment  to  the  Trade  Union  Reform  Bill  which  allows  employers  to  discriminate  against  trade  union 
members  by  offering  them  less  money,  is  not  only  an  abuse  of  parliamentary  power  but  also  assists 
companies  in  their  abuse  of  corporate  power  to  the  detriment  of  working  people’s  freedom  of  association  in 
the  workplace. 


Union  Response 

A recent  independent  study  conducted  by  MORI  of  our  members  employed  at  Shell  Haven  confirmed  that: 
— Eighty-five  per  cent  of  members  preferred  to  have  their  terms  and  conditions  negotiated  by  their 
Union  rather  than  have  individual  contracts  proposed  by  Shell. 

— Three-quarters  (74  per  cent)  felt  under  pressure  from  Shell  to  sign  individual  contracts,  with  more 
than  (58  per  cent)  saying  that  they  felt  under  a great  deal  of  pressure  to  sign  individual 
contracts  and  give  up  collective  bargaining  rights. 

This  pattern  of  severe  pressure  from  the  management  has  been  repeated  on  other  sites  mentioned  earlier 
in  this  briefing.  The  TG\^  has  subsequently  launched  a major  national  and  iotemational  campaign  against 
derecognition  and  removal  of  negotiation  rights.  That  campaign  initially  consists  of  ; 

— National  meetings  with  Shell  delegates  from  process  and  transport  workers  followed  by  a meeting 
with  all  Members  of  Parliament  with  a constituency  link  in  the  oil  refinery  industry. 

— A European  wide  Shell  meeting  in  Brussels  with  delegates  from  other  Shell  sites  in  Europe. 
— Mass  Lobby  of  Members  of  Parliament  at  the  UK  Houses  of  Parliament  followed  by  a meeting 
with  trade  union  members  and  their  MPs 

We  are  also  aware  that  the  current  strategy  being  pursued  by  oil  companies  is  in  contravention  of  the  ILO 
Conventions  87  and  98  concerning  “Freedom  of  Association  and  Protection  of  the  Right  to  Organise”  and 
the  “Application  of  the  Principles  of  the  right  to  organise  and  to  Bargain  Collectively”.  Our  members  are 
clearly  experiencing  anti-union  discrimination  and  we  shall  be  considering  ways  in  which  their  protection 
can  be  ensured. 

June  1993 

Letter  to  the  Committee  on  Petitions  of  the  European  Parliament  from  the  European  Federation  of 
Chemical  and  General  Workers  Unions 

Investigation  on  SHELL’S  violation  of  fr^wm  op  association 
On  the  1 July  1993  senior  trade  union  officials  and  shop  stewards  of  10  countries  in  Western  Europe  held 
a meeting  in  Brussels  to  start  with  the  consitution  of  a European  Works  Council  for  the  Shell  company. 

One  of  the  major  item  on  the  agenda  was  the  Shell  strategy  of  union  derecognition  at  its  Shell  Haven  site, 
United  Kingdom. 

The  company  has  announced  its  intention  to  end  collective  bargaining  agreements  giving  the  trade  unions 
a three  month  notice  of  cancellation  of  all  agreements  from  3 June. 

All  workers  involved  should  then  be  employed  on  individual  contract  terms,  this  being  achieved  by  a 
combination  of  intimidation  and  financial  inducement,  virtually  forcing  them  not  to  affiliate  with  any  union. 
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This  dearly  violates  the  ILO  Conventions  Number  87  on  Freedom  of  Association  and  Protection  of  the 
Right  to  Organise  and  Number  98  on  Right  to  Organise  and  Collective  Bargaimng. 

The  EuropeanFederationofChemicalnndCeneral  Workers'  Unions  vigorously  condemns  this  antisocial 
practice  of  Shell  and  therefore  urges  the  European  ParUament  Committee  on  Petitions  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  in  order  to  end  this  attack  on  basic  human  rights. 

Brussels, 

1 July  1993 

Fred  Higgs,  TGWU 
Vice-President 


Franco  Bisegna 
General  Secretary 


Letter  sent  by  Committee  staff  to  BP  Group  pic,  Esso  UK  pic  and  Shell  UK  Ltd 
Tbe  Chairman  of  the  Employment  Committee,  the  Honourable  Greville  Janner,  QC,  MP,  has  asked  me 
to  write  to  you  following  a letter  to  him  from  Mr  Higgs  of  the  Transport  and  General  Workers  Union 
(National  Secretary,  Chemical,  Oil  and  Rubber  Trade  Group). 


Mr  Higgs’  concern  is  that  trade  union  recognition  and  individual  rights  of  freedom  of  association  at  your 
company  are  being  eroded. 

I would  therefore  be  grateful  if  you  would  send  me  details  of  agreements  existing  between  your  company 
and  all  the  relevant  trade  unions,  which  relate  to  union  recognition  and  negotiating  rights,  together  with 
information  on  the  future  of  these  agreements.  Please  will  you  also  inform  me  of  any  such  agreements  which 
have  been  terminated  in  the  past  year. 


It  would  be  most  helpful  to  receive  a reply  by  6 September. 


12  August  1993 


Letter  to  Committee  Staff  from  the  PoUtical  Adviser,  BritUh  Petroleum  Co.  pic 

Further  to  Lord  Asburton’s  letter  to  you  of  13  August  1993, 1 have  been  asked  to  provide  a more  detailed 
response. 

As  requested,  I attach  a list  of  the  agreements  between  BP  Exploration,  BP  Oil  UK,  and  BP  Chemicals 
and  Trades  Unions  in  the  UK  together  with  information  regarding  changes  to  recognition  and  negotiating 
rights. 

Full  details  of  the  nature  of  the  agreements  and  number  of  employees  covered  in  each  case  will  be  known 
by  the  employees’  Trade  Union  bodies. 

31  August  1993 

Agreements  with  trade  unions 
BP  Exploration  has  the  following  agreements  in  place: 

Wytch  Farm  T&GWU 

Sullom  Voe  Terminal  T&GWU  and  AEEU 

At  present  there  are  no  plans  to  change  the  nature  of  these  agreements  with  the  respective  Trade  Unions. 

BP  Oil  UK  Ltd  has  the  following  agreements  in  place: 

Supply  and  distribution  NUMAST,  RMT  and  T&GWU 

Lubricants  and  special  products  T&GWU 

Bitumen  T&GWU 

Aviation  T&GWU 

Grangemouth  refinery  T&GWU  and  JOINT  CRAFT 

A present  there  are  no  plans  to  change  the  nature  of  these  agreements  with  the  respective  Trade  Unions. 

Liandarcy  refinery  Voluntary  termination  of  T&GWU  and  JOINT  CRAFT  agreement 

agreed  by  secret  ballot  in  June  1993. 
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BP  Chemicals  has  the  following  agreements  in  place; 


Grangemouth  works 
Hull  works 
Baglan  Bay  works 
Barry  works 


T&GWU,  AEUW,  EETPU,  GMB  and  MSP 
T&GWU.  AEUW.  EETPU  and  MSP 
T&GWU,  AEUW,  EETPU  and  MSP 
T&GWU,  MSP  AEUW  and  EETPU 


Discussions  are  in  hand  with  Trade  Unions  at  the  Hull  works  on  single  status  at  the  site.  At  present  there 
are  no  other  plans  to  change  the  nature  of  these  agreements  with  the  respective  Trade  Unions. 

24  August  1993 


Letter  to  Committee  Staff  from  the  Chairman  of  Esso  UK  pic. 

I am  writing  in  response  to  your  letter  of  12  August  requesting  details  of  agreements  between  Esso  and 
the  relevant  trade  unions.  I have  summarised  below  the  information  you  have  requested. 

Esso  has  agreements  with  two  unions,  both  cov^ing  employees  involved  in  our  shipping  operation: 

— National  Union  of  Marine  Aviation  and  Shipping  Transport  Officers  (NUMAST) 

This  agreement  covers  all  officers  employed  by  Esso  who  are  serving  in  Company  ships.  The 
number  of  employees  for  whom  NUMAST  has  negotiwing  rights  is  172 
— National  Union  of  Rail,  Maritime  and  Transport  Workers  (RMT) 

This  agreement  covers  all  ratings  employed  by  the  Company  for  service  in  Company  ships.  The 
number  of  employees  for  whom  RMT  has  negotiating  rights  is  approximruely  140. 

There  are  no  plans  to  move  away  from  these  collectively  bargained  arrangements. 

In  1992  Esso  also  had  an  agreement  with  the  Transport  and  General  Workers  Union  (TGWU)  which 
covered  all  process  operators  (approximately  480)  at  our  Fawley  Refinery.  Following  extensive  consultation 
these  employees  voluntarily  elected  to  opt  out  of  this  collective  bargaining  arrangement  in  early  1993  and 
transfer  to  individual  staff  contracts  of  employment. 

Esso  has  never  unilaterally  “derecognised”  collectively  bargained  arrangements  with  trade  unions,  and 
neither  has  Esso  discouraged  individual  employees  from  maintaining  union  membership. 

6 September  1993 


Letter  to  the  Committee  Clerk  from  the  Chairman  of  Shell  UK  Ltd 

Enquiry  into  “the  future  of  trade  unions” 

As  requested  in  your  letter  of  28  July  to  Mrs  Rayner,  I am  pleased  to  submit  our  memorandum  to  the 
Committee’s  enquiry  on  this  topic. 

Mr  Oxborough’s  subsequent  lettra'  of  12  August  requested  copies  of  existing  agreements  between  Shell 
UK  and  trade  unions.  These  are  enclosed  and  are  listed  on  the  attached  sheet.  As  regards  agreements  which 
have  been  terminated  in  the  past  year,  please  refer  to  our  memorandum. 

It  is,  however,  very  difficult  for  us  to  comment  on  the  future  of  our  agreements.  In  the  first  place,  we  would 
clearly  have  an  obligation  to  discuss  with  the  employees  and  unions  concerned  before  making  any  public 
statement  In  the  second  place,  all  arrangements,  including  issues  of  employment  practice,  are  subject  to 
ongoing  review  in  the  light  of  developing  business  needs  and  circumstances.  This  is,  hopefully,  reflected  in 
the  light  of  our  submission,  which  I trust  the  Committee  will  find  of  assistance. 

6 September  1993 

List  of  agreements  supplied  to  the  employment  select  committee 


Caimgton 

1985 

TGWU.  ASTMS,  AUEW, 
EEPTU,  GMBATU, 
AUEW/TASS,  OCATT 

FUlmar  A 

1986 

ASTMS 

Connorant  A 

1986 

ASTMS 

Auk  A 

1986 

ASTMS 

1986 

ASTMS 

1986 

ASTMS 

Brent  D 

1986 

ASTMS 

North  Cormorant 

1989 

MSF 

WUmslow 

1991 

MSF 

Stanlow  refinety 

1993 

TGWU 

Leman 

1993 

MSF 

Bacton  Gas  Teiminal 

1993 

MSF 

Marine 

1993 

NUMAST 

Marine 

1993 

RMT 
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Memorandum  submitted  by  Shell  UK  Limited 

Shell  UK  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  submit  evidence  to  the  Committee’s  enquiry.  In  particular,  we  wish 
to  comment  on  the  measures  being  taken  by  Shell  UK  and  its  businesses  to  achieve  lasting  profitability  in 
the  face  of  severe  competitive  pressures;  and,  in  this  context,  the  changing  nature  of  Shell  UK’s  relationships 
with  its  employees  and  trade  unions. 

We  would  like  to  address  one  issue  straightaway.  When  the  Committee  Clerk  wrote  inviting  us  to  give 
evidence,  the  accompanying  paper  stated  that  Shell  UK  was  being  invited  as  an  employer  which  had 
"recently  decided  to  derecognise  unions”.  This  is  not  the  case  in  any  general  sense,  as  this  submission  will 
demonstrate.  Shell  UK  is  not  predisposed  against  trade  unions,  nor  do  we  have  a general  policy  of  seeking 
to-derecognise  unions. 

Our  core  philiosophy  is  that  it  is  only  by  realising  the  full  c^ability  of  our  employees  that  we  can  sustain 
competitiveness  and  profitability — the  only  secure  basis  for  our  continued  operation  in  the  future. 
Representative  bodies,  either  unionised  or  non-unionised,  are  one  of  the  mechanisms  for  contributing  to  the 
best  use  of  human  talent.  They  are  not,  however,  the  prime  mechanism — which  is  direct  management 
communication  with  the  workforce — or  a way  of  management  avoiding  responsibility  for  assessing  directly 
the  views  of  employees,  for  instance  through  discussion  sessions  or  opinion  surveys. 

In  this  connection,  an  important  influence  of  change  is  Shell  UK’s  continued  heavy  invesUnent  in  assets 
which  incorporate  the  latest  and  most  productive  technology.  Necessarily,  this  entails  a corresponding 
upgrading  in  the  competence  and  professionalism  of  our  employees.  To  acltieve  this  our  capital  investment 
has  been  accompanied  by  intensive  programmes  of  training  and  personal  development.  This  enables  us  to 
reduce  supervision  and  increase  the  responsibility  and  initiative  of  individual  employees — which  in  turn  is 
making  ti^itional  forms  of  collective  represent^on  appear  increasingly  peripheral. 

We  recognise  that  employees  may  benefit  from  individual  membership  of  a trade  union.  Whether  our 
employees  choose  to  take  up  membership  of  a union  or  not  is  entirely  theii  decision;  all  our  employees  have 
and  will  continue  to  have  the  right  to  join  any  union  of  their  choice  and  there  will  be  no  discrimination  against 
those  choosing  to  be  members. 

Our  main  interface  with  unions  is  at  the  collective  level.  Our  bench  mark  for  a successful  collective 
agreement  with  a trade  union  is  that  it  must  be  a positive  force  for  both  the  company  and  its  employees.  This 
is  achievable,  as  demonstrated  by  the  progress  made  by  some  of  our  operations  and  illustra^  in  this 
memorandum.  However,  others  show  that  collective  bargaining  can  be  an  impediment  to  change,  and  a threat 
to  business  activity  and  Jobs. 

The  central  point  we  would  like  to  emphasise  is  that  the  future  of  representative  bodies  will  depend  not 
only  on  the  continued  demand  from  employees  for  representation  of  this  kind,  but  also  on  the  trade  unions’ 
ability  to  respond  positively  to  business  pressures,  to  help  improve  performance  and  hence  contribute  to 
sustained  competitiveness  and  profitability. 

1.  iNTRODUenON 

Shell  UK  is  a wholly-owned  subsidiary  within  tiie  Royal  Dutch/Shell  Group  of  Companies — a major 
international  enterprise  operating  mainly  in  the  fields  of  oil  and  gas  production,  the  refining  and  marketing 
of  oil  products,  and  petrochemicals. 

With  net  assets  of  some  £4.5  billion,  Shell  UK  is  the  second  largest  operating  company  in  the  Shell  Group 
— in  scale  roughly  10  per  cent  of  the  Group  as  a whole.  The  scope  of  the  activities  of  Shell  UK  and  its 
subsidiaries  covers  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  production,  the  refining  and  marketing  of  oil  products, 
petrochemicals,  and  a small  metals  business  currently  being  sold  to  a third  party.  In  the  North  Sea,  Shell  UK 
Exploration  and  Production  (Shell  Expro)  is  the  operator  for  a joint  venture  between  Shell  and  Esso.  As  such. 
Shell  Expro  has  been  responsible  for  about  30  per  cent  of  all  North  Sea  activity  since  offshore  exploration 
began  in  the  mid  60s.  Downstream,  Shell  UK  has  two  oil  refineries;  the  larger,  Stanlow,  located  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Mersey,  and  Shell  Haven,  on  the  Thames  Estuary.  Shell  UK’s  share  of  the  UK  oil  products  market 
is  nearly  20  per  cent.  Shell  Chemicals  UK,  with  manufacturing  capacity  located  mainly  in  the  north  west  of 
England,  is  a major  producer  of  petrochemicals  from  feedstock  supplied  mainly  from  Shell  Expro’s  North 
Sea  operations. 

Today,  Shell  UK  has  a direct  workforce  of  some  10,000,  compared  with  20,000  in  1980.  The  oil  and  gas 
industry  is  noted  for  its  capital  intensity,  and  although  the  scale  of  Shell  UK’s  operations  has  grown  through 
the  1980s,  the  manpower  establishment  has  steadily  declined  with  the  scope  to  increase  productivity  afforded 
by  advancing  technology  and  related  changes  in  process  and  working  arrangements.  In  recent  years.  Shell 
UK  has  been  investing  at  an  annual  rate  approaching  £1  billion. 

2.  Pressures  for  change- 

As  a large  operating  company  with  mature  established  businesses.  Shell  UK  is  required  to  contribute 
commenstirately  to  the  Shell  Group’s  net  income.  Since  1987,  its  profitability  has  fallen  well  short  of  this, 
most  notably  in  1991.  Against  the  current  outlook  of  continued  low  oil  prices,  static  UK  demand  for  oil 
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products,  and  depressed  refining  and  marketing  margins,  Shell  UK’s  recovery  to  acceptable  levels  of 
profitability  will  not  be  accomplished  easily.  Although  the  historic  performance  and  commerical 
circumstances  of  Shell  UK’s  three  main  businesses  have  differed  widely,  each  of  them  now  faces 
considerable  challenges,  and  a compelling  requirement  for  change  in  pursuit  of  sustained  profitability. 

In  amplifying  this  key  point,  it  may  be  helpful  to  outline  some  of  the  pressures  for  change  in  the  oil 
industry. 

— For  a capital  intensive  industry  characterised  by  large  fixed  assets  and  long  lead  times  for  capacity 
planning  and  construction,  adjusting  to  sudden  changes  of  direction  is  not  easy.  Thus,  since  the 
oil  shocks  of  the  1970s,  which  halted  the  prolonged  period  of  post-war  oil  demand  growth,  the 
world  oil  industry  has  had  substantial  surpluses  of  supply  capacity  in  all  sectors.  This  has 
depressed  margins. 

— To^y,  despite  the  UK  industry’s  efforts  to  consolidate  and  rationalise,  Britain  still  has  surplus 
refining  capacity  of  die  order  of  20  per  cent  Mirrored  elsewhere  in  NW  Europe,  this  over-capacity 
in  relation  to  a static  or  at  best  slow  growing  market  continues  to  depress  margins  to  levels  which 
have  not  provided  anything  like  an  adequate  return  on  existing  investment,  let  alone  the 
substantial  future  investments  required  to  meet  advancing  health,  safety  and  environmental 
regulatory  standards. 

— The  problem  is  made  more  acute  by  the  new-found  strength  of  oil  demand  in  those 
rapidly-developing  non-OECD  countries  which  are  benefiting  from  the  stimulus  of  political  and 
economic  liberalisation.  Europe’s  oil  refiners,  therefore,  face  the  prospect  of  competing  for 
international  oil  industry  investment  against  emerging  economies  offering  rapid  market  growth, 
buoyant  margins  and  lower  costs.  The  pressures  for  change  are  intensifying,  and  not  all  UK — or 
European — refineries  are  likely  to  survive. 

— Meanwhile,  the  same  structural  surpluses  of  capacity  have  facilitated  the  entry  of  new  players  into 
oil  products  markets.  For  example,  hypermarkets  have  rapidly  established  a 16  per  cent — and  still 
growing — share  of  the  intensely  competitive  UK  retail  market  for  automotive  fuels. 

— The  North  Sea  is  intrinsically  one  of  the  world’s  most  difficult  and  costly  regions  for  petroleum 
exploration  and  production.  The  three-fold  reduction  of  real  oil  prices  has  called  for  radical 
economy  measures.  First,  the  reduction  of  operating  costs  which,  for  the  large  first-generation 
fields,  are  in  any  case  on  an  upward  trend  in  unit  terms  as  production  declines;  and  second,  the 
innovative  application  of  more  efficient  and  productive  techniques  and  technology  for  the 
development  and  operation  of  new  fields.  The  latter  is  dictated  not  only  by  the  depressed  oil  price 
outlook,  but  also  by  the  underlying  tendency,  with  the  maturing  of  petroleum  producing  areas, 
for  the  discoveries  to  become  smaller  and  proportionately  more  costly  to  develop. 

— Although  Britain’s  offshore  petroleum  industry  faces  the  dual  challenge  of  maturity  and 
depressed  oil  prices,  there  is  a strong  incentive  to  sustain  its  viability.  Shell  UK’s  estimates 
suggest  that — blowing  also  for  future  discoveries — only  about  a third  of  the  oil  which  might 
ultimately  be  recovered  from  UK  offshore  waters  has  so  far  been  produced;  and  rather  less  of  the 
gas  which  might  ultimately  be  produced. 

3.  Shell  UK  human  resources  poucy 

Shell’s  responsibilities  towards  its  employees  are  formally  encapsulated  in  its  Statement  of  General 
Business  Principles: 

‘To  provide  all  employees  with  good  and  safe  conditions  at  work,  good  competitive  terms  and 
conditions  of  service;  to  promote  the  development  and  best  use  of  human  talent  and  equal 
employment;  and  to  encourage  the  involvement  of  employees  in  the  planning  and  direction  of  their 
work,  recognising  that  success  depends  on  the  full  contribution  of  all  employees.” 

All  Shell  employees  are  covered  by  the  comprehensive  Shell  personnel  policy  which  is  widely  regarded 
as  one  of  the  best  in  UK  industry. 

4.  Shell  UK  businesses  and  the  trade  unions 

Over  the  last  few  years  a number  of  changes  have  been  made  to  respond  to  the  competitive  pressures 
outlined  in  the  introduction.  As  the  summaries  below  explain,  the  business  challenge  and  employee  relations 
climate  differ  in  each  business,  demanding  a different  assessment  of  options  and  leading  to  a range  of 
different  outcomes. 

4.1  North  Sea 
Business  Background 

Shell  Expro,  operating'  on  behalf  of  Shell  UK  and  Esso  Exploration  and  Production  UK  Ltd.,  has 
33  offshore  installations  in  the  northern,  central  and  southern  North  Sea  and  these  are  backed  up  by  a network 
of  onshore  installations  that  receive  the  oil  and  gas  produced.  Oil  from  the  North  Sea  amves  at  an  industry 
terminal  at  SuUom  Voe  in  the  Shetland  Islands  and  is  then  shipped  to  refineries  by  tanker.  There  are  two  gas 
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receiving  plants:  at  St  Fergus,  near  Abenieen  and  at  Baeton  in  Norfolk  Tliese  separate  out  the  nature 
and  pass  it  to  British  Gas  for  entry  to  the  national  grid.  Another  plant  at  Mossmorran  in  Fife  separate  North 
^a  natural  gas  liquids,  transported  by  pipeline  ftom  St  Fergus,  into  ethane,  butane,  propane  and  natural 
gasoline. 


Employees 

Since  the  iitid-1960s  Shell  Expro’s  workforce  has  expanded  rapidly  with  the  increasing  scope  of  activity. 
Early  on  numbers  were  as  few  as  a couple  of  hundred,  by  the  mid  sev^ties  *= 
doubled  and  by  1980  there  were  over  3,000  employees  directly  employed  by  Shell  Expro. 

The  number  of  direct  employees  reached  a maximum  of  5.260  in  1986.  As  constection  activi^  peaked 
and  measures  to  increase  efSciency  were  identified  employee  numbers  have  dechned  steadily  to  the  current 
level  of  around  4,400. 

The  operatinE  environment  of  the  northern  and  central  North  Sea  is  amongst  the  most  challenging  in  the 
world  bo*  technically  and  logistically.  High  levels  of  technical  skiU  and  profesiondtsm  ^e  «senual  and 
the  work  force  is  resourced  not  only  ftom  the  main  sources  of  expertise  in  the  UK  but  ftom  the  Shell  Group  s 
body  of  international  exploration  and  production  staff. 

Currently  within  SheU  Expro  there  ate  a total  of  29  professional  disciplines  and  many  different  skill 
groups. 

Whilst  the  diversity  of  Shell  Expro's  operations,  maintenance  and  support  activities  called  for  an 
organisation  of  some  complexity,  it  was  desirable  that  the  company  was  not  additionally  faced  wt* 
unnecessary  complexity  in  the  categorisation  of  its  employees.  Tte  company  therefore  opted  for  a single 
approach  to  jobs  definition  ftom  senior  executive  to  shop  floor.  The  only  primary  distinctions  that  were 
^tablished  and  remain  today,  relate  to  the  entitlement  to  overtime  and  minor  venations  m the  way 
performance  pay  is  distributed.  These  differences  apart,  all  employees  ate  employed  on  a common  staff 
status”. 


From  the  start,  Shell  Expro’s  employment  poUcy  has  been  governed  by  the  terms  and  condition  of  SheU 
UK.  Accordingly,  employees  have  been  free  to  join  the  union  of  their  choice.  Such  merribership  in  itself  does 
not,  however,  mean  that  the  employee  concerned  is  represented  by  the  union  they  join. 

In  1986  the  majority  of  employees  on  six  of  Expro’s  platforms  voted  for  ASTMS  to  be  given  exclusive 
recognition.  This  recognition  is  limited  to  the  employees  on  each  of  these  platfonns  who  ^e  members  of  any 
lUOOC  Gnter-Union  Offshore  Oil  Committe)  affiU^ed  union,  and  is  on  the  basis  of  individual  representation 
by  this  union  on  grievance  and  discipline  cases.  Negotiating  rights  do  not  form  part  of  this  agreement. 

A further  three  installations  have  since  been  given  recognition,  on  the  same  basis,  with  MSF— one  in  1989 
and  two  in  1993.  The  initial  drive  for  such  agreements  comes  from  the  installation  workforce. 

More  widely  in  the  industry,  UKOOA  (the  UK  Offshore  Operators  Association)  has  operat^  an  open 
policy  of  providing  trade  union  access  to  offshore  installations.  The  terms  of  this  policy  are  outlined  in  the 
“Memorandum  of  Understanding  on  Trade  Union  Access  to  Offshore  Installations”. 


Safety  Representation 

The  establishment  of  safety  representatives  offshore  is  governed  by  the  Statutory  Instrument  971  Offshore 
Installation  (SafeQ'  Representatives  and  Safety  Committees)  Regulations  1989,  made  under  the  HealA 
Safety  at  Work  Act  1974.  These  Regulations  provide  for  the  election  of  safe^^  representatives  by  the  rail 
workforce  (unionised  or  not)  in  defined  constituencies. 

In  its  1991  report  on  offshore  safety  management,  the  Energy  Select  Committee  endorsed  Shell’s  viw  that 
“each  and  every  person,  irrespective  of  whether  they  be  a company  employee,  a contractor,  a member  ot  a 
union  or  not  a member  of  a union,  should  have  the  right  to  have  a say  in  safety  matters”. 

The  system  of  safety  representation  that  SheU  Expro  has  in  place  works  well. 


Staff  Consultative  Committees 

In  1973,  as  Shell  Expro'  was  growing  rapidly,  it  was  decided  to  set  up  a staff  consultative  con^ttee  in 
Aberdeen — the  Northern  Operations  Staff  Consultative  Committee  (NOSCC).  The  broad  objective  of  the 
committee  was  to  facilitate  good  communication  within  the  company  by  supplementing  the  usual  channels 
of  management  communications. 
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As  the  company  continued  to  expand  through  the  years  1976  to  1985  other  Shell  Expro  locations  (London 
and  Lowestoft)  established  their  own  consultative  committees.  By  1988,  a further  tier  of  consultative 
committees  was  introduced  by  business  units  and  functions.  In  all  today  there  are  10  consultative  committees 
which  meet  between  four  to  six  times  a year  and  typically  take  at  least  half  a day  and  not  uncommonly  a 
full  day. 

Approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  offshore  workforce  are  employed  by  lead  contractors.  Without  exception 
all  lead  contractors  are  making  very  significant  efforts  to  improve  management/workforcc  communications 
via  similar  processes  tO  those  described  above,  and  with  the  strong  support  of  Shell. 

4.2  Shell  Chemicals  UK  (SCUK) 

Business  Background 

Shell  Chemicals  in  the  UK  has  faced  considerable  pressures  for  change  over  the  last  15  years  in  a 
competitive  business  environment.  Fundamental  changes  in  the  business  have  been  required  to  survive. 
These  have  involved  new  capital  investment,  new  approaches  to  the  organisation  of  work  so  as  to  reduce 
costs  and  realise  the  full  potential  of  the  human  resource,  and  the  adoption  of  a more  customer-focused 
“quality”  approach  across  the  company.  Substantial  reductions  in  the  workforce  have  been  required  to  reduce 
fixed  costs  to  a competitive  level. 

At  the  Carrington  manufacturing  site  in  the  mid-1980s,  a revolutionary  programme  of  organisational 
change  transformed  the  site  firom  a loss-making,  bureaucratic  organisation  whose  future  was  seriously  in 
question,  to  an  efficient  and  successful  plant.  The  new  organisation  was  based  on  products  rather  than 
activities,  the  number  of  hierarchical  levels  was  reduced,  and  a heavy  investment  in  training  was  made  to 
facilitate  the  multi-skilling  of  staff.  Demarcation  and  restrictive  practices  were  removed  in  order  to  support 
these  essential  changes. 

Shell  Chemicals  non-unionised  head  office  h^  also  seen  substantial  changes  in  organisation  and  style  as 
it  has  become  more  quality-oriented  and  customer  focused.  Although  these  efforts  have  been  quite 
successful,  further  reductions  in  costs  are  still  required  and  are  being  sought  through  downsizing. 
Pan-European  co-operation  with  other  Shell  Chemicals  companies  has  been  initiated  and  is  changing  the 
traditional  role  of  head  office  managers  and  staff. 

Despite  these  changes  and  improvements,  Shell  Chemicals  UK  as  a whole  still  faces  threats  to  its  survival 
within  an  industry  suffering  from  global  over-capacity  and  continuing  competitive  pressures.  These 
difficulties  cannot  be  overcome  without  further  structural  change  in  the  form  of  a substantial  joint  venture 
and  some  disposals. 


The  Role  of  Representative  Bodies 

The  role  of  staff  representative  bodies  has  changed  and  developed  to  reflect  these  new  realities.  In  the  head 
office  the  core  purpose  of  the  staff  committee  has  been  reviewed  by  the  committee  members  themselves,  who 
have  come  up  wi^  the  following  terms  of  reference:  “The  staff  committee  is  a body  which  represents  all 
levels  of  staff,  and  which  exists  to  improve  staff  satisfaction  and  enhance  performance.  The  committee  does 
this  by  identifying  and  responding  to  staff  concerns;  generating  proposals,  requests  and  suggestions  for 
improvement;  providing  valuable  knowledge  and  experience  on  human  resource  issues  and  contributing  to 
the  effective  management  of  change”. 

In  the  unionised  plant  at  Carrington,  agreements  with  two  separate  unions  (TGWU  and  MSF)  and  one 
group  of  craft  unions,  each  with  separate  terms  and  conditions  and  demarcation  lines,  were  replaced  with  a 
single  union  agreement  in  1985.  The  previous  arrangements  were  not  appropriate  to  the  new  site  organisation 
or  work  philosophy — and  were  also  costly  and  administratively  difficult  (e.g.,  three  separate  pay  bargaining 
rounds). 

4.3  Shell  UK  downstream  oil 

Shell  UK  Downstream  Oil  manufactures  and  markets  oil  products  throughout  the  UK  through  two 
refineries  and  a countryside  network  of  terminals,  and  supplies  some  2,400  petrol  filling  stations.  The 
following  sections  summarise  what  has  happened  in  five  business  sectors  of  Shell  UK  Downstream  Oil. 

4.3.1  Stanlow  manufacturing  comh.£X 

Stanlow  Manufacturing  Complex  in  Ellesmere  Port,  Cheshire  is  the  larger  of  the  two  Shell  refineries  in 
the  UK  and  the  fifth  largest  of  the  53  Shell  refineries  worldwide.  Investment  at  Stanlow  over  the  past  eight 
years  has  been  more  than  £400  million,  linked  to  intensive  programmes  of  continuous  training  and 
development.  Recently  a number  of  changes  have  been  made  to  reduce  operating  costs,  improve  efficiency 
and  enhance  the  flexibility  of  work  patterns. 
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The  changes  are  the  result  of  a comprehensive  efficiency  study  carried  out  over  the  last  year,  against  the 
background  of  an  extremely  difficult  financial  and  trading  climate,  and  over-capacity  throughout  Europe  in 
both  oil  refining  and  chemicals  manufacturing.  Tlie  study  has  shown  that  although  Stanlow  has  many 
strengths  in  areas  such  as  safety,  low  absenteeism,  and  environmental  improvement,  its  greatest  weaknesses 
in  comparison  with  other  major  refineries  in  the  UK  and  worldwide  are  high  manning  levels  and  less  efficient 
patterns  of  working. 

The  aim  of  the  efficiency  study  has  been  to  secure  a viable  future  for  Stanlow,  whilst  continuing  to  raise 
the  quality  of  safety  and  environmental  performance. 

Despite  a major  drive  over  the  last  year  or  so  which  resulted  in  impovement  to  the  reliability  of  the  plant 
operations  and  enhanced  safety,  acceptable  profitability  was  not  being  achieved.  In  order  to  reduce  costs 
further  and  improve  efficiency,  the  workforce  at  Stanlow  is  being  reduced  by  approximately  500. 

One  of  the  conclusions  of  the  efficiency  study  was  that  the  industrial  relations  climate  at  the  site  was 
incapable  of  delivering  the  step  change  needed  in  patterns  of  working.  Attempts  to  remove  inter-group 
demarcations  in  the  late  1980s  by  negotiating  a common  site  agreement  had  failed. 

The  changes  underway  now  will  result  in  significantly  improved  working  practices.  These  aim  to  broaden 
the  range  of  skills  in  key  jobs,  empower  employees  to  take  more  responsibility  and  maximise  individual 
potential.  In  particular,  changes  to  maintenance  procedures  have  been  streamlined  enabling  skills  to  be 
enhanced,  individual  responsibilities  widened  leading  to  greater  flexibility  in  working  and  greater  individual 
reward  and  motivation.  It  was  concluded  that  the  result  of  these  changes  was  more  consistent  with  staff  status 
than  a unionised  environment. 

The  changes  now  being  made  had  their  origin  in  1987  with  the  creation  of  the  Stanlow  Staff  Group  (SSG) 
initially  for  senior  supervisory  staff,  but  subsequently  in  1989  for  supervisory,  technical  and  administrative 
staff  represented  by  MSF. 

Since  1989,  the  SSG  came  to  be  regarded  at  Stanlow — and  more  widely — as  a valuable  example  of 
employees  choosing  their  future.  For  once  not  faced  by  concurrent  job  reductions,  the  MSF  group  were 
offered  the  opportunity  to  move  to  staff  status  in  SSG.  An  overwhelming  majority  did  so.  SSG  employee 
were  directly  involved  in  the  development  of  the  remuneration  and  consultation  arrangements  that  covered 
them,  as  the  constraints  of  a union  agreement  and  the  perceived  need  to  funnel  ideas  and  suggestions  through 
union  representatives  were  removed. 

By  the  time  the  major  review  of  site  efficiency  was  underway  in  mid- 1992,  the  still  unionised  employees 
could  see  how  their  supervisors  and  others  had  fared  over  the  preceding  three  years,  thereby  assisting  the 
acceptance  of  the  proposed  changes. 

When  these  changes  were  announced  in  November  1992  the  SSG  was  extended  to  maintenance  technician 
and  laboratory  posts  and  the  joint  craft  agreement  covering  AEU,  GMB,  EETPU  and  MSF  and  the  SATA 
agreement  covering  laboratory  staff  were  therefore  terminated.  At  the  same  time  a new,  much  simpler 
agreement  was  negotiated  wiffi  the  TGWU  which  continues  their  role  in  collective  bargaining  over  pay. 

4.3.2  Shell  Haven  refinery 

A number  of  important  changes  have  recendy  been  announced  at  Shell  Haven  refinery  at  Stanford-le-Hope 
in  Essex.  These  are  designed  to  reduce  operating  costs,  increase  efficiency,  and  maintain  the  viability  of  the 
plant — in  extremely  tough  trading  circumstances  with  fierce  competition,  weak  demand  and  over-capacity 
throughout  Europe. 

Profitability  at  Shell  Haven  is  below  acceptable  levels  and  its  future  is  at  risk.  Costs  have  to  be  cut  in  order 
to  improve  the  refinery’s  competitive  position  and  to  improve  the  return  on  the  high  level  of  investment 
— some  £250  million  in  the  last  few  years — made  in  plant  and  new  equipment.  Manpower  costs  are  one  of 
Shell  Haven’s  largest  costs — accounting  for  25  per  cent  of  fixed  costs.  Through  the  adoption  of  more  efficient 
work  practices  the  workforce  is  being  reduced  by  approximately  100,  to  take  the  number  to  about  370  by 
the  end  of  1994. 

A detailed  analysis  of  operations  has  identified  the  scope  for  significant  improvement  to  working 
arrangements  and  a radical  restructuring  is  therefore  being  implemented.  Collective  bargaining  arrangements 
were  complex  and  inappropriate  for  a site  of  its  size.  Changes  required  by  the  business  were  taking  too  long 
to  implement  and  individual  initiative  was  often  suppressed.  Team  working — ^which  is  central  to  success  of 
a small  site — was  hindered  by  different  working  arrangements  applying  to  members  of  a departmental  team. 
The  arrangements,  which  involved  three  separate  unionised  groups  (TGWU,  MSF,  and  a joint  craft 
agreement  covering  AEU,  GMB,  EETPU,  MSF),  have  therefore  been  replaced  with  a simple  and  effective 
process  of  direct  communication  between  employees  and  line  managers,  with  all  employees  on  Shell  UK 
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terms  and  conditions.  New  training  and  skill  development  programmes  at  the  plant  will  lead  to  greater  scope 
fOT  individual  responsibility,  self-supervision  and  job  satisfaction.  The  aim  is  to  create  small,  highly  skilled, 
“high  tech”  teams  working  together  effectively— all  in  keeping  with  a small  refinery. 

4.3.3  Marine  coastal  fleet 

Shell  UK  has  a fleet  of  four  coastal  tankers  which  move  oil  products  from  Shell’s  two  UK  refineries  to 
terminals  around  the  UK  and  in  Ireland.  In  1993,  the  fleet  was  reduced  from  six  vessels  and  various  steps 
were  taken  to  enable  the  fleet  to  continue  to  operate  in  a competitive  market.  These  included  changes  to  the 
staff  deployment/leave  systems  to  improve  effectiveness,  a reduction  in  staff  ftom  85  to  54  and  various 
amendments  to  agreements.  RMT  and  NUMAST,  which  continue  to  represent  ratings  and  officers 
respectively,  w«e  realistic  in  negotiating  the  new  anangements,  recognising  the  business  requirements  and 
their  wish  that  Shell  maintained  its  “own  staff”  fleet. 

4.3.4  Product  DisnuBimoN 

Until  July  1992,  staff  involved  in  the  distribution  of  oil  products  from  Shell  terminals  to  commercial 
customers,  retail  sites  and  airports  (i.e.,  tanker  drivers,  terminal  staff,  aviation  operators)  were  covered  by 
a national  Marketing  Distribution  Salary  Agreement  (MDSA)  with  the  TGWU.  The  agreement  had  been  in 
operation  since  1987,  when  it  superseded  a previous  long-standing  agreement.  It  had  become  increasingly 
clear  that  a single  agreement  was  insufficiently  flexible  in  the  face  of  a rapidly  changing  business 
environment,  with  different  pressures  and  requirements  in  the  different  businesses.  There  was  severe 
competitive  pressure,  for  example  from  major  road  haulage  contractors,  and  a growing  customer  requirement 
for  a flexible  and  low  cost  service. 

The  MDSA  was  failing  to  deliver  flexibility  and  productivity,  and  imposed  unacceptable  restrictions  with 
resf^t  to  working  practices,  payment  systems,  use  of  contractors  and  distributors.  Any  changes  were  only 
achievable  after  prolonged  and  complex  national  negotiations  and  equally  protracted  post-agreement 
implementation  processes.  Given  the  compeititive  pressure,  it  was  essential  for  the  company  to  look  at 
alternatives.  One  clear  alternative  was  to  contract  out  distribution  services.  But  it  was  another,  retaining  Shell 
employees  but  offering  individual  staff  contracts — that  was  introduced  in  July  1992,  following  consultation 
wiA  the  workforce.  As  a consequence  the  MDSA  came  to  an  end. 

The  changes  have  resulted  in  major  productivity  gains  through  changes  to  working  practices  and  enabled 
further  rationalisation  and  restructuring  of  terming  supervision.  In  the  case  of  distribution  of  oil  products  by 
road,  changes  to  working  practices  and  payment  systems  resulted  in  a step  change  increase  in  driver 
productivity  of  some  15  per  cent  after  only  two  months — an  improvement  still  maintained  a year  after  the 
change. 

As  part  of  the  change  to  individual  contracts,  the  company  has  embarked  on  a far-reaching  programme 
of  cultural  change,  involving  new  consultation,  communication  and  team-building  processes  and  the  launch 
of  individual  p^ormance  appraisal. 

These  developments  are  fully  in  line  with  our  commitment  to  progressive  management  and  a positive 
employee  relations  environment.  These  initiatives  had  not  been  possible  whilst  operating  within  a union 
agreement. 

4.3.5  Stanlow  lubricants  centre 

Built  in  1986,  the  Lubricants  Centre  is  a computer-integrated  manufacturing  plant  which  serves  a wide 
range  of  customers,  with  products  from  high-volume  engine  oils  to  specidist  niche-market  lubricants. 

When  operations  started,  a joint  union  single  site  agreement  was  reached  with  the  TGWU  and  MSF  to 
cover  the  technician  grades.  During  the  early  years  of  plant  operation,  attention  was  focused  on 
commissioning  the  plant  and  achieving  the  planned  productivity.  Over  the  period  1987-1990,  this  focus  led 
to  a degree  of  over-manning,  inefficiencies  and  high  operating  costs.  For  operation  in  a fiercely  competitive 
market-place,  the  plant  therefore  had  several  structure  inefficiencies. 

Although  the  circumstances  were  right  for  the  new  single  site  deal — an  integrated  workforce  of  technicians 
on  a “greenfield”  site — industrial  relations  experience  never  matched  aspirations. 

As  the  need  for  change  became  clearer,  the  unions  came  to  be  seen  as  a blockage  to  management/employee 
relations,  with  the  union  representatives  unwilling  to  accept  the  business  reality  and  resistant  to  the  required 
changes  in  structure  and  work  practices.  In  March  1993,  the  plan  to  reduce  the  workforce  by  20  per  cent  and 
move  to  staff  status  was  announced. 

Since  the  changes,  there  has  been  a marked  improvement  in  the  attitude  and  job  flexibility  of  the 
technicians,  which  has  enabled  the  Centre  to  respond  more  quickly  to  changing  market  demands.  One  recent 
success — in  part  attributable  to  this  new  approach — is  the  recent  export  developments  in  the  nascent  eastern 
European  market.  Also  noteworthy  is  the  much  greater  participation  of  all  employees  in  safety  initiatives. 
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4.4  Summary  of  experience 

These  descriptions  of  what  has  happened  in  our  different  businesses  demonstr^  the  application  of  Shell 
UK’s  approach  to  human  resource  management  in  general  and  to  trade  unions  in  particular. 

Despite  having  a model  single  site  agreement,  the  industrial  relations  environment  at  the  Stanlow 
Lubricants  Centre  could  not  produce  the  required  changes.  Shell  Haven,  as  a site  of  just  370,  is  too  small 
to  sustain  the  change-inhibiting  and  time-consuming  processes  of  collective  bargaining  in  its  traditional 
form.  The  MDS  A distribution  agreement  was  inflexible  and  unresponsive  to  rapidly  changing  business  needs 
and  the  negotiating  processes  were  beset  with  difficulties.  In  these  areas,  we  judged  a continuing  collective 
agreement  with  unions  was  not  in  the  business  interest  of  either  the  business  or  our  employees. 

At  Stanlow  Manufacturing  Complex,  where  we  actively  sought,  but  failed  to  ^hieve,  a common  site 
agreement,  inter-group  demarcation  inefficiencies  led  to  an  end  of  the  agreement  with  the  craft  unions,  and 
a radically  revised  agreement  for  process  operators  with  the  TGWU.  At  Camngton,  a single  union  agreement 
replaced  separate  agreements  with  the  TGWU,  MSF,  and  a group  of  craft  unions. 

In  the  Marine  area,  the  two  unions— RMT  and  NUMAST— displayed  a realistic  appreciation  of  business 
pressures,  understanding  the  climate  that  was  forcing  other  fleets  to  “flag  out”  operations.  Keen  to  maintain 
flteir  role  with  Shell  UK  and  recognising  these  pressures  they  agreed  changes  to  working  arrangements.  Here 
collective  agreements  continue. 

In  our  North  Sea  operations  we  have  experienced  a very  stable  employee  relations  environment  with  little 
to  no  change  to  the  level  of  involvement  of  trade  unions  with  our  employees. 

5.  Conclusions 

The  oil  and  gas  industry  is  amongst  the  most  international,  open  and  competitive  in  the  world.  Crude  oil 
and  oil  products  flow  freely  within  and  between  national  markets,  and  prices  are  determined  internationally 
through  the  interplay  of  supply  and  demand  in  open  trading. 

To  survive,  to  justify  continued  investment,  and  to  remain  a major  sector  of  the  British  economy— and 
source  of  employment— the  UK  oil  and  gas  industry  must  be  competitive,  achieving  world  standards  of 
productivity  and  operating  practice.  In  the  North  Sea,  this  challenge  is  accentuated  by  the  inherent  high  costs 
of  the  offshore  operating  environment  and  by  the  growing  maturity  of  this  producing  area.  On  the 
downstream  side  of  the  industry  the  challenge  is  increased  by  the  static  nature  of  the  UK  market  compared 
with  the  buoyant  growth  seen  in  the  emerging  non-OECD  economies,  and  by  the  high  costs  of  meeting 
advancing  environmental  standards. 

In  responding  to  these  challenges,  and  the  paramount  need  for  sustained  profitability,  all  Shell  UK’s 
businesses  are  having  to  adapt  to  rapid  and  far-reaching  change.  Perhaps  the  most  vital  area  of  change 
concerns  the  way  we  organise  our  businesses  and  relate  to  individual  employees.  In  Shell,  the  human 
contribution  and  the  need  for  personnel  policies  conducive  to  its  maximisation,  has  long  been  regarded  as 
the  cornerstone  of  success.  Very  substantial  progress  has  been  and  continues  to  be  made  in  removing 
unnecessary  layers  of  supervision,  and  empowering  the  individual  both  to  realise  maximum  potential  and  to 
contribute  fully  through  good  team  working.  As  section  four  of  this  memorandum  illustrates,  there  has  been 
a corresponding  transformation  of  employee  communications  in  all  forms.  In  addition,  Shell  UK’s  heavy 
coital  investment  in  sophisticated  new  plant  and  equipment  has  been  accompanied  by  intensive  programmes 
of  training  and  personal  development  which  in  turn  has  increased  the  emphasis  on  the  initiative  and 
responsibility  of  the  individual  employee. 

Inevitably,  this  has  changed  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  the  organisation  and  the  individual 
employee,  and  in  consequence  the  role  of  the  trade  unions.  Our  experience  in  this  regard  is  mixed.  In  some 
cases  unions  have  made  a constructive,  forward-looking  contribution  to  the  promotion  of  change.  In  others, 
the  opposite  has  been  the  case  and  business  pressures  have  dictated  the  derecognition  of  unions  for  collective 
bargaining. 

Shell  UK  is  not  predisposed  against  trade  unions,  or  against  any  one  union.  It  has  never  sought  to 
discourage  union  membership  and  does  not  discriminate  against  those  choosing  to  be  members.  Nor  does 
it  deny  the  possibility  of  a union  making  a valued  contribution  to  the  achievement  of  business  objectives. 
NoneAeless,  it  does  seem  evident  that  if  the  unions  are  to  have  a continued  role  which  contributes  to  the 
wealth  creation  process  and  benefits  their  members,  they  will  need  to  adapt  to  the  same  competitive 
challenges  and  forces  of  change. 

September  1993 


Memorandum  from  the  Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union 

Introduction 

1.  The  Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union  (TGWU)  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  submit  evidence 
to  the  House  of  Commons  Select  Committee  on  Employment’s  enquiry  into  the  “future  of  trade  unions”. 
This  evidence  should  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  that  submitted  by  the  Trade  Union  Congress  (TUC) 
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has  besn  compiled  in  consultation  with  TUC-affiliated  unions  and  which  expresses  our  views  on  the 
IniTal  issues  being  addressed  by  the  Committee  in  this  enquiry.  The  evidence  m this  submission 
ramplements  the  TUC's  evidence  and  amplifies  certain  points,  most  especially  by  drawing  on  recent 
examples  from  the  world  of  wort 

2 The  fact  that  the  TGWU  collects  over  £60  million  in  membership  contributions  from  over  one  million 
members  is  itself  evidence  that  the  union  provides  a necessary  and  worthwhile  service, 

3.  The  essential  function  of  trade  unions  is  the  same  today  as  it  has  always  been.  That  function  can  be 

broadly  divW^^^^^^^  of  employes'  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  through  collective  bargaining. 

(ii)  Representation  of  employees  and  groups  of  employees  with  employers,  m the  legal  process  and 
with  other  institutions. 

niil  The  orovision  of  individual  benefits  to  members.  . .u 

(iv)  Campaigning  for  improvements  to  the  legislation  coveting  employment  nghts  and  other  areas 
which  affect  trade  union  members. 

a Nevertheless  trade  unions  are  acutely  aware  of  their  changing  role  and  the  TOW  is  cerrainly  no 
erreotion  Recent  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  labour  market,  changes  in  mduslnal  relations  theo^  and 
pSrandXctUpSve  attach  on  the  hade  unions  have  necessarily  affected  the  ways  ,n  which  trade 
unions  work  and  organise. 

S’’TdSinnnT  — rn“  » *e  recesmon  in  manufacmri^ 

® Ice^Tted  by  Government  policy)  whem  unions  like  the  TOW 

their  resources  and  a relative  increase  m the  service  mdustnes.  Between  1979  and  I9yi,  m 
manufacturine  workforce  fell  from  7 million  to  4.5  million.  - i 

(ii)  increase  in  part-time,  temporary,  oasual  and  contract  employment  m relatton  to 

full-tune  employment.  ur  ..r... 

(iii)  A substantial  increase  in  women  as  a proportion  of  the  worktorce. 

re^se^:nS^S^?SSu^h-=^ 
jobs  tend  to  experience  greater  exploitation  and  discrumnation. 

7.  Asaresultofchangesindtecomposifionofth^o^ 

recruitment  of  women  and  part-time  ® ^ Naturally  the  appeal  to  women  and  part-time 

concerns  of  new  groups  of  workers, 
g.  Similarly,  changes  in 

of  ‘‘human  resource  management  —have  tended  to  P moves  awav  from  collective  bargaining 

e“S  m o"isoriminafio^  against,  individual  employees. 

A FRAMEWORK  OF  EMPLOYMEOT  RIGHTS 

9.  The  legislation  covering 

and  the  law  on  trade  union  activity  is  certainly  the  f-__lnvee  rights  Since  1979  the  International 

rxplo“to™”“Smce1n*w^^^^^  nnacceptabl^and  iUegal-in  ote  European  countries. 

10.  A growmng  number  of  agencies,  including  fhe 

Commission  for  Racial  Equality  and  the^wmmen  . . ® . citizens’  Advice  Bureaux  confirms 

section  of  enquiries. 

11.  The  TOWU  believes  that  - 

effective  protection  to  ^ople  at  work.  Employment  "8  » ^ “ M ttmpoiary  and  coUact  workers  as  well 

and  should  apply  equally  to  full-time  and  ^ covet  a ^e  range  of  issues  including  a 

as  permanent  staff.  The  framework  ^ so,  race  equality,  maternity  and  paternity 

statutory  minimum  wage,  protection  ttSi  union,  rights  to  union 

tights,  a right  to  paid  holidays,  the  right  to  belong  ro  and  participare  m a , a 

riognition  and  the  right  to  take  indnslrial  actton  without  fear  of  dismissal  or  intumdation. 
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Recognition  of  trade  unions 

12.  In  some  recent  cases  attacks  on  terms  and  conditions  and  employment  rights  have  been  preceded  by 
union  derecognition.  The  oil  industry,  where  employers  have  co-ordinated  a strategy  of  industry-wide 
derecognition,  is  an  example.  Union  derecognition  is  not  evidence  that  &ade  unions  perform  no  usehil  role 
in  industry.  That  would  be  like  saying  that  if  the  ^ard  is  taken  away  from  the  fireplace,  then  the  guard  was 
never  needed.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  proof  of  the  vital  function  which  trade  unions  fulfil;  for  if  unions  did  not 
provide  effective  representation  and  protection  for  employees,  there  would  be  no  point  in  seeking  to 
derecognise  them. 

13.  Derecognition  has  occurred  even  when  clear  majorities  of  employees  have  expressed  a desire  to  be 
represented  by  a union.  Following  the  1989  dock  strike,  workers  at  Tilbury  docks  were  denied  recognition 
even  though  99  per  cent  of  the  workforce  voted  in  a secret  ballot  to  be  represented  by  the  TGWU. 
Management  were  also  found  by  the  High  Court  to  have  plotted  “a  purge  of  all  shop  stewards  at  Tilbury  to 
ensure  that  in  future  there  would  be  no  organised  resistance  to  the  new  regime”.  The  sacked  men  waited  two 
years  for  a fair  verdict  but,  like  thousands  of  other  unfairly  dismissed  workers  who  have  never  got  their  jobs 
back,  they  are  sdll  waiting  for  full  justice  to  be  done.  Indeed,  their  case  is  going  back  to  die  Appeal  Court 
a full  four  years  after  the  event. 

14.  More  recently,  airport  porters  employed  by  Sisycap  at  Heathrow  airport  had  a ballot  to  see  if  they 
supported  recognition  of  the  TGWU.  Eighty  per  cent  voted  in  favour  but  the  employer  refused  to  recognise, 
The  workers  were  sacked  after  taking  24  hours  industrial  action  in  favour  of  recognition.  If  this  were  to 
happen  in  Chile  or  South  Africa  it  would  be  called  barbaric.  The  TGWU  believes  that  the  Government  should 
legislate  to  outlaw  such  action  by  employers  where  a majority  of  employees  have  voted  to  be  represented 
by  a union. 

Collective  bargaining — ^a  positive  practice  in  industry 

15.  Collective  bargaining  brings  benefits  to  union  members  through  improvements  in  terms  and 
conditions.  But  there  is  also  a broader  benefit  to  industry.  Collective  bargaining  means  that  negotiations  can 
be  conducted  in  an  orderly  and  efficient  way.  For  example,  the  National  Farmers’  Union  is  opposing  ihe 
abolition  of  the  Agricultural  Wages  Boards  because  of  the  burden  which  local  wage  bargaining  will  place 
on  employers  in  the  agricultural  sector.  The  TGWU  believes  that  attempts  to  move  away  from  collective 
bargaining  may  increase  the  costs  to  industrial  relations  to  firms  across  industries  as  time  and  resources  are 
taken  up  with  local  or  individual  bargaining. 

16.  Collective  bargaining  has  also  proved  to  be  a positive  asset  in  the  introduction  of  change  in  certain 
industries.  For  example,  the  ‘‘Rover  Tomorrow”  Agreement,  signed  between  management  and  unions  in 
April  1992,  introduced  total  flexibility  of  the  workforce  while  retaining  the  structure  for  trade  union 
recognition,  representation  and  negotiation.  This  agreement  is  a positive  example  of  the  way  in  which  unions 
can  contribute  to  the  process  of  introducing  changes  in  working  practices  while  retaining  employee 
protection,  to  the  advantage  of  employees  and  employers  alike. 

17.  Trade  unions,  through  collective  bargaining,  have  also  been  instrumental  in  inducing  certain 
employers  to  introduce  and/or  improve  training  arrangements  in  industry.  Again,  this  is  to  the  advantage  of 
employers  (who  derive  benefits  from  a better  skilled  workforce)  and  employees  (who  enjoy  improved 
opportunities  for  personal  advancement).  The  TGWU  has  priorities  bargaining  for  training  across  industries 
— from  the  motor  industry  to  local  government. 

The  trade  union  role  in  protecting  employees 

18.  Trade  unions  offer,  and  deliver,  protection  to  employees  and  groups  of  employees  in  a number  of 
ways.  A TGWU  report  which  outlines  some  abuses  of  employment  rights  and  the  TG'V^’s  protective  role, 
Dossier  of  Disgrace,  is  attached.  Below,  we  summarise  some  of  the  areas  where  employees  are  vulnerable 
to  abuse,  and  where  trade  unions  perform  a vital  role  for  ordinary  working  people. 

Low  pay 

19.  The  Government  has  now  abolished  the  Wages  Councils  which  set  minimum  pay  levels  for  millions 
of  low  paid  workers.  They  are  currently  consulting  on  abolishing  the  Agricultural  Wages  Board  which  sets 
rates  for  agricultural  workers,  even  though  both  the  TGWU  (which  represents  agricultural  workers)  and  the 
employers  organisation,  the  National  Farmers’  Union  have  publicly  declared  their  full  support  for  the  Board. 

20.  Before  the  Government  legislated  to  abolish  the  Wages  Councils,  their  own  wages  inspectors 
reported  that  between  1979  and  1991, 106,052  firms  underpaid  their  staff  to  the  tune  of  nearly  £1.5  million 
— but  only  82  were  prosetuted. 

21.  The  Low  Pay  Unit  has  reported  wage  rates  in  1993  of  £1.50  an  hour  for  a care  assistant  in  a private 
nursing  home,  £2. 10  an  hour  for  a coach  driver  working  a 60  hour  week,  53p  an  hour  for  a 23-year-old  beauty 
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therapist  and  £135  per  week  for  a security  guard  working  a 52  hour  week.  Such  figures  represent  shocking 
exploitatioD  and  are  a national  scandal.  The  TGWU  vigorously  opposed  the  abolition  of  the  Wages  Council 
and  believes  that  there  should  be  a statutory  minimum  wage.  In  the  absence  of  any  statutory  provision  for 
decent  wages,  the  role  of  the  trade  unions  in  working  for  decent  pay  is  ever  more  important  to  ordinary 
working  people. 

Health  and  safety  at  work 

22.  In  1991-92  there  were  466  deaths  resulting  from  workplace  accidents  and  29,000  serious  injuries. 
Injuries  causing  absence  from  work  of  more  than  three  days  totalled  150,000.  The  TGWU  legal  services  win 
£2  million  in  compensation  payments  each  week  for  our  members.  The  majority  of  these  damages  are  related 
to  health  and  safety  issues.  Trade  unions  play  a vital  role,  not  just  in  winning  compensation  for  members, 
but  by  acting  as  health  and  safety  representatives  in  the  workplace.  Sun  Valley  Poultry  in  Hereford  sacked 
a TGWU  member,  who  was  a health  and  safety  representative,  when  he  exposed  unsafe  working  conditions. 
The  agreed  speed  for  the  arrivals  line  was  9,500  birds  per  hour  but  workers  were  processing  12,200.  An 
Industrial  Tribunal  found  that  the  TGWU  member  was  unfairly  dismissed,  but  he  has  not  been  re-employed 
and  has  been  unable  to  find  another  job. 

Pensions 

23.  The  Maxwell  scandal  demonstrated  the  vulnerability  of  employees  to  pension  fraud  by  unscrupulous 
employers.  Behind  the  headlines,  there  are  scores  of  stories  of  employees  being  cheated  out  of  their  pensions. 
For  example,  several  hundred  TGWU  members  employed  by  the  Belling  Heating  Company  discovered  when 
the  company  went  into  liquidation  that  the  pension  scheme  to  which  they  belonged  was  in  deficit.  Hie 
employer  had  been  collecting  pensions  contributions  from  the  workers,  and  failing  to  pay  the  contributions 
into  the  scheme.  Furthermore,  they  had  taken  over  two  million  from  the  scheme  in  loans.  The  TGWU 
believes  that  workers  should  have  a legal  right  to  majority  representation  on  boards  of  trustees  of  pension 
funds. 

Unfair  dismissal 

24.  In  itsreport  of  March  1993,  ACAS  reported  that  complaints  for  unfair  dismissal  rose  by  12  per  cent 
over  the  previous  year.  Workers  in  Britain  have  very  little  protection  against  unfair  dismissal.  Furthermore, 
even  when  they  are  found  by  the  courts  to  have  been  unfairly  dismissed,  few  are  re-employed.  One  TGWU 
member,  had  started  out  as  a cashier  at  William  Hills  and  worked  her  way  up  to  manager,  even  reaching  the 
finals  of  the  Manager  of  the  Year  competition.  She  was  sacked  just  prior  to  the  introduction  of  evening  racing 
because  she  refused  to  sign  a new  contract  forcing  her  to  work  any  time  between  10  am  and  10  pm,  Monday 
to  Saturday.  This  kind  of  action  by  employers  is  encouraged  by  lax  employment  rights  legislation. 

Part-time  workers 

25.  Part-time  workers  have  even  fewer  employment  rights  than  full-timers  and,  as  a result,  they  are  more 
vulnerable  to  victimisation  and  exploitation.  Middlebrook  Mushrooms  recently  dismissed  90  part-time 
women  workers  for  implementing  an  overtime  ban  in  support  of  their  refusal  to  take  a pay  cut.  The  women, 
all  TGWU  members,  were  paid  just  £93  per  week  before  deductions  when  the  employer  imposed  longer 
hours  for  the  same  pay.  Middlebrook  is  a subsidiary  of  the  food  giant  Bookers  which  made  a profit  of  £209 
million  last  year. 

Child  labour 

26.  It  is  a common,  but  false,  supposition  that  child  labour  in  Britain  is  a thing  of  the  past.  Between  1979 
and  1989,  86  children  under  16  died  on  farms  in  Britain — over  half  of  them  killed  by  tractors.  TwenQ-  timw 
that  number  sufrered  serious  mutilating  accidents.  One  strawberry  grower  recentiy  boasted  that  he  paid 
children  just  15p  for  every  20  plants.  He  added  that  he  did  not  consider  this  to  be  exploitation ; rather  it  was 
“education,  discipline  and  work  experience”.  The  Government  has  recently  sanctioned  the  training  of 
13-year-olds  to  do  farm  work  and  is  blocking  EC  plans  to  prevent  employers  employing  school  age  children. 
The  Government  also  refuses  to  ratify  the  ILO  Convention  on  child  labour. 

Sex  discrimination 

27.  The  Equal  Opportunities  Commission  reports  that  in  1992  complaints  of  sex  discrimination  at  work 
soared  by  40  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  The  Government’s  reluctance  properly  to  implement  EC 
directives  on  sex  discrimination  at  work  have  provoked  the  Equal  Opportunities  Commission  to  take  action 
against  Britain.  Overt  and  disguised  sex  discrimination  remains  a regular  feature  of  working  Itfe  in  this 
country.  In  one  recent  and  typical  TGWU  case,  a woman  employed  by  Hackney  Youth  Workforce  in  London 
was  sacked  after  taking  sick  leave  for  a maternity-related  illness.  An  Industrial  Tribunal  held  that  she  was 
discriminated  against  because  she  was  pregnant  and  that  this  constituted  sex  discrimination. 
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28.  The  difficulties  in  winning  justice  in  claims  for  equal  pay  for  work  of  equal  value  are  demonstrated 
by  the  case  of  Rene  Pickstone,  a TGWU  member  employed  by  the  Freemans  mail  order  company,  who  finally 
won  her  claim  after  nine  years.  Rene  Pickstone  is  now  retired,  but  she  would  undoubtedly  have  been  unable 
to  pursue  her  claim  over  such  a lengthy  period  of  time  without  the  support  of  a trade  union. 


Racial  discrimination 

29.  The  Commission  for  Racial  Equality  has  revealed  that  complaints  of  race  discrimination  at  work  rose 
by  105  per  cent  between  1992  and  1993.  Asian  workers  were  discriminated  against  by  a textile  company  in 
Keighly,  West  Yorkshire  and  won  a record  award  at  the  Industrial  Tribunal.  They  were  not  union  members 
but  approached  the  TGWU  for  membership  when  the  problem  arose.  The  TGWU,  working  with  the  local 
Race  Quality  Council,  took  up  their  claim  tind  enabled  them  to  win  justice. 

TGWU  SERVICES 

30.  AU  of  the  examples  set  out  in  this  evidence  are  examples  of  the  important  role  which  the  TGWU 
performs  for  ordinary  working  people. 


Legal  Advice,  Representation  and  Compensation 

31.  The  TGWU  offers  members  a nationwide  service  of  legal  advice  and  representation.  Each  year  the 
TGWU  represents  over  1,200  cases  at  Industrial  Tribunal.  One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  service  is 
to  ensure  that  members  who  have  the  misfortune  to  suffer  an  accident  at  work  receive  proper  and  full 
compensation  for  their  injuries.  In  1992,  the  TGWU’s  legal  service  won  over  £75  million  in  compensation 
for  members  injured  at  work — more  than  the  total  collected  in  membership  contributions.  Moreover,  the 
union  provides  members  with  half  an  hour’s  totally  free  legal  advice  on  any  subject  with  a solicitor  in  over 
a hundred  different  locations.  The  union  also  represents  members  at  industrial  tribunals,  and  other  bodies. 
Tbe  union  regularly  publishes  advice  on  a range  of  legal  issues  such  as  employment  law,  EC  legislation  on 
employment  rights  and  pensions. 


Education 

32.  The  TGWU  s education  service  offers  local  and  national  courses  for  members,  including  many  at  our 
own  well  equipped  National  Education  Centre  at  Eastbourne.  Last  year  some  12,000  members  benefited  from 
TGWU  education  courses.  The  Union  runs  courses  dedicated  to  particular  industries  and  trade  groups,  as  well 
as  courses  addressing  more  general  skills  and  issues  which  are  of  value  across  industries,  in  addition  to  basic 
skills  training  for  workplace  representatives.  Tlie  emphasis  of  TGWU  education  is  very  much  on  providing 
relevant  high  quality  courses  for  workplace  representatives  (including  health  and  safety  representatives)  and 
on  flexibUity  so  that  new  problems,  issues  and  opportunities  can  be  addressed  as  they  arise. 

33.  Courses  are  free  of  charge  and  include:  a home  study  course  available  to  every  member;  introductory 
cou^s  for  new  shop  stewards,  st^  representatives,  safety  representatives  and  branch  officers;  an  annual 
Naoonal  MemMrs’  School  for  all  interested  members  and  representatives  including  courses  on  trade  union 
orgamsauon,  branch  administration  and  equal  opportunities;  specialist  courses  on  a wide  range  of  issues 
including  law,  pensions,  he^th  and  safety  and  the  economy;  courses  for  women  members,  young  members 
and  black  and  ethnic  minority  members;  distance  learning  and  bursaries  for  full-time  studies. 


Health  and  Safety 

34.  Every  region  of  the  Union  provides  courses  for  union  safety  representatives  to  ensure  that  the  people 
entrusted  by  the  members  to  look  after  their  safety  have  the  skills  to  do  the  job.  The  TGWU  is  shortly  to 
appoint  a hedth  and  safety  specialist  to  work  in  the  Central  Office  to  provide  specialist  health  and  safety 
advice  to  full-time  officers  and  lay  representatives. 


Publications 

TGWU  fffoduces  re^lar  journals  to  inform  members  on  issues  and  union  news.  In  addition,  the 
union  frequently  publishes  defied  information  on  particular  issues  such  as  pensions,  health  and  safety, 
maternity  rights  and  legal  questions.  These  publications  perform  a vital  role  in  informing  and  educating  union 
representauves  and  members. 


Cash  Benefits 

36.  The  TGWU  offers  cash  benefits  which  bring  tremendous  help  to  members  at  the  times  when  they 
^ most  needed.  These  include:  dispute  and  victimisatioin  benefit;  accident,  incapacity  and  sickness  benefits; 
fatal  accident  at  work  benefit;  non-industrial  fatal  accident  benefit;  and  funeral  benefit 
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Financial  Services 

37  TGWU  members  enjoy  a range  of  discounts  on  financial  services  such  as  home  and  motor  insurance, 
mortgage  life  assurance,  credit  card  and  cut-price  travel  currently  available  to  TGWU  members.  Members 
are  also  entitled  to  special  discounts,  such  as  10  per  cent  off  membership  of  the  RAC. 


TGWU  Holiday  and  Convalescent  Centres 

38  The  TGWU  has  a convalescent,  education,  conference  and  holiday  centre  at  Eastbourne.  TGWU 
members  can  stay  for  free  if  they  are  convalescing  from  illness  or  injury.  The  Union  also  owns  and  runs  a 
modem  and  comfortable  hotel  in  central  London  which  is  available  for  those  attending  Union  meetings,  as 
well  as  for  the  general  enjoyment  of  members. 


The  campaigning  role 

39  The  TGWU  campaigns  on  a range  of  industrial,  political  and  social  issues  which  directly  affect  its 
members— for  example  the  abolition  of  the  Wages  Councils  and  the  proposed  takeover  of  ICI  by  the  Hanson 
Trust  In  addition,  the  union  runs  campaigns  on  a wide  range  of  broader  industrial  issues  such  as  the 
importance  of  the  manaufacturing  sector,  the  need  for  diversification  in  the  defence  industry  and  the 
importance  of  an  integrated  transport  infrastructure.  Many  of  these  campaigns  attract  wide  support,  including 
from  employers. 

40.  Much  of  the  Union’s  campaigning  activity  is  funded  from  a separate  Political  Fund.  All  members 
of  the  TGWU  are  entitled  in  law  to  opt-out  of  this  fund  if  they  so  wish. 


The  TGWU  in  the  community 

41.  Although  the  TGWU  exists  primarily  to  defend  and  represent  the  interests  of  its  members  in  the 
workplace  the  union  also  has  a voice  in  the  community.  Local  TGWU  offices  across  the  country  regularly 
receive  and  respond  to  requests  for  advice,  guidance  and  support  from  non-union  members.  On  occasions, 
the  union  may  even  represent  non-mem^rs.  The  Union  also  works  with  a wide  range  of  non-union 
campaigning  groups  on  a wide  range  of  local  community  issues.  The  union  also  donates  thousands  of  pounds 
each  year  to  national  and  local  charities. 


42.  The  TGWU  also  has  a long  tradition  of  international  work.  The  Union’s  first  General  Secretar^^ 
Ernest  Bevin,  was  Foreign  Secretary  in  the  first  post-war  government  and  the  union  retains  its  interest  and 
activity  in  the  international  field.  The  TGWU  is  a strong  supporter  of  the  principles  which  underpin  the 
United  Nations  and,  as  well  as  contributing  to  the  industrial  work  of  international  trade  union  secretariats, 
we  have  given  political  and  financial  support  to  a number  of  intemaUonal  solidarity  groups  over  the  years. 
Most  recently,  the  union  has  launched  an  “Appeal  for  a Democratic  South  Africa  aimed  at  rmsmg  funds 
from  TGWU  members  to  contribute  to  the  election  expenses  of  the  democratic  movement  m the  forthcommg 
South  African  general  election. 


Conclusion 

43.  This  submission  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  teal  consequences  for  working  people  of  Britain  s 
insufficient  framework  of  employment  rights.  It  has  also  demonstrated  the  ways  m which  the  nmon  wta 
to  protect  and  enhance  working  conditions.  In  contrast  to  the  Government  s deregulation  of  employinent 
practices,  the  world’s  top  class  economies  boast  high  wages,  the  best  employment  pr^nc«,  the 
employment  rights  and  strong  trade  unionism.  A strong  framework  of  employment  nghts  is  nei^s^,  not 
just  to  protect  individuals  in  the  workplace,  bnt  to  re-bnild  a robust  and  successful  nahonal  aonomy 
Paragraph  1 1 (above)  sets  out  some  of  the  reforms  which  the  TGWU  cdls  for  on  the  question  of  employinent 

rights.  The  TGWU  supports  a positive  framework  for  employment  rights  which  mcludes; 

— The  right  to%in  and  be  active  in  a trade  union  without  of 
— Employment  protection  which  embraces  all  employees  whether  full  or  ^ 
a traditional  workplace  and  whether  permanent  or  temporary.  Temporary 
should  receive  terms  and  conditions  pro-rata  to  those  enjoyed  by  full-rime  and  permanent 

- to  organise  and  bargain  coUectively  in  Une  with  relevant  international  conventions. 

= of  race,  sex,  age,  creed,  disahiiity, 

- SlraX^P^oarighUagainsrunfairdisrifi^ 

- top  ™ed\ghl  to  maJmity  pay,  to  parental  leave  for  both  parents,  adequate  childcare  provunon 

- ^ecteto-riTKy"^^^^  workers  affected  by  company  mke-overs, 

mergers  and  contracting  out.  . . 

— Improvements  in  health  and  safety  legislation  and  provision. 
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— Rights  to  information  and  consultation  on  strategic  questions  including  mergers  and  take-overs. 

— A legal  right  to  strike  where  strike  action  is  ^proved  by  a ballot  and  the  right  to  picket  pe^fully 
near  or  at  any  place  of  work  concerned  in  the  dispute,  including  solidarity  action  in  line  with  ILO 
conventions — and  legal  protection  from  sequestration,  intimidation  and  dismissal  for  unions  and 
members  who  participate  in  disputes. 

— The  right  for  unions  to  take  political  action  and  collect  a political  levy. 

Effective  sanctions  against  those  who  seek  to  deny  workers  these  rights,  including  an  effective 

right  to  reinstatement  for  those  found  to  have  been  unfairly  dismissed. 

44.  Above  all,  the  TGWU  calls  for  the  right  to  recognition  of  trade  unions  where  workers  have  expressed 
their  support,  so  that  the  TGWU  and  other  unions  can  operate  effectively  to  protect  workers  from  the  excesses 
outlined  in  this  evidence. 

5 October  1993 

DOSSIER  OF  DISGRACE— 

A TGWU  special  report  on  abuse  of  employment  rights 


iNTOODUCnON 

GCHQ,  Tilbury  Docks,  P&O,  Wapping,  BumsaJl,  Timex  . . . these  have  become  the  bywords  for  gross 
violation  of  workers’  rights.  Behind  the  banner  headlines  are  the  thousands  of  individual  men  and  women 
whose  stories  are  rarely  told.  This  report  aims  to  set  the  record  straight. 

The  past  14  years  of  Conservative  power  have  seen  an  unparalleled  attack  on  trade  unions  and  a systematic 
erosion  of  employee  rights.  The  UK’s  persistent  and  repeated  breaches  of  United  Nations  International 
L^our  Organisation  Conventions  has  attracted  condemnation  from  across  the  world. 

The  ILO  has  made  no  less  than  nine  judgments  against  Britain  since  1979  for  breaching  good  labour 
practice . In  only  May  of  this  year  the  ILO  rapped  the  UK  for  failing  to  provide  protection  for  workers  against 
right  wing  vetting  agencies  such  as  the  now  defunct  Economic  League. 

Then,  before  the  ink  on  the  ILO  Judgment  was  hardly  dry,  the  Government  pushed  through  an  eleventh 
hour  amendment  to  the  Trade  Union  Reform  and  Employment  Rights  bill  legalising  pay  discrimination 
against  trade  unionists. 

This  Dossier  of  Disgrace  details  evidence  of  flagrant  abuses  of  employment  rights  by  a new  breed  of 
macho  employers,  aided  and  abetted  by  a Government  intent  on  turning  Britain  into  a low  wage,  low  skill, 
low  productivity  economy. 

The  introduction  of  a series  of  union  bashing  laws  and  rejection  of  the  EC  Social  Charter  bear  testimony 
to  the  Government’s  alienation  from  the  aspirations  and  concerns  of  the  British  people.  The  Government  is 
a victim  of  its  own  propaganda,  able  only  to  see  workers  as  a cost  to  be  counted  rather  than  an  asset  to  be 
valued. 

The  Transport  and  General  Workers  Union  totally  rejects  the  Government’s  bankrupt  ideology  that 
economic  recovery  depends  on  unbridled  employer  freedoms.  The  Government  has  handed  the  worst 
employers  a licence  to: 

— VICTIMISE  anyone  who  carries  a union  card. 

— DISMISS  pregnant  women  workers  at  will. 

— DISCRIMINATE  on  the  grounds  of  race. 

— FLOUT  health  and  safety  protection. 

— CUT  wages  and  change  hours  at  whim. 

— FAIL  to  provide  equal  pay  for  women. 

— EXPLOIT  child  and  teenage  labour. 

— TEAR  UP  recognition  agreements. 

— STRIP  AWAY  negotiating  rights. 

— SACK  those  who  dare  to  take  collective  action. 

In  contrast  to  the  Government’s  deregulation  strategy,  the  top  class  economies  of  the  world  boast  high 
wages,  the  best  employment  rights  and  strong  trade  unionism.  That  is  why  the  reality  of  stripping  away 
employment  rights  must  be  exposed. 

The  cases  detailed  in  this  report  have  been  selected  from  the  injustices  suffered  by  hundreds  of  members 
who  come  to  the  Transport  and  General  Workers  Union  for  help  and  support  every  day. 

Each  year  tiie  Union  represents  over  1,200  cases  at  industrial  tribunals.  Every  week  we  win  members  a 
total  of  £2  million  pounds  in  compensation — most  of  it  for  injuries  caused  by  employers’  growing  contempt 
for  workers’  health  and  safety. 
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These  cases  are  by  means  the  worst. 

Independent  advice  agencies  have  also  asked  us  to  highlight  the  cases  brought  to  them  by  employees  who 
do  not  enjoy  the  protection  of  union  membership.  There  are  still  many  workers  who  are  too  frightened,  too 
intimidated  by  employers  even  to  contemplate  joining  a union. 

There  are  still  more  workers  who  do  not  qualify  for  employment  protection  simply  because  they  work 
nart-time  because  they  earn  less  than  the  National  Insurance  threshold,  because  they  are  on  fixed  term  or 
ttmporary  contracts,  or  because  they  work  at  home  or  in  small  workplaces.  Over  a third  of  the  total  workforce 
fall  into  this  disenfranchised  category  of  “flexible”  workers. 

Even  those  employees  who  do  manage  to  jump  through  all  the  legislative  hoops  needed  to  qualify  for 
rinhts  stand  little  chance  of  winning  a case  or  getting  an  effective  remedy.  Of  the  6,066  claims  for  unfair 
dUmissal  which  went  to  tribunal  in  1990-91  (the  last  recorded  year)  only  63  got  their  jobs  back. 

The  Government  has  succeeded  in  creating  a climate  where  employers  feel  free  to  run  roughshod  over 
individuals’  employment  tights.  And  it’s  not  just  the  Transport  and  General  Workers  Union  that’s  saying  so; 

_ ^cAS  highlights  in  its  latest  report  (published  Match  1993)  that  complaints  of  unfair  dismissal 
shot  up  by  12  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 

_ The  National  Association  of  Citizens  Advice  Bureaux  confirm  that  dismissal,  underpayment  of 
wages  and  problems  with  enforcing  employment  rights  make  up  their  fastest  growing  section  of 

— Opportunities  Commission  report  that  complainB  of  sex  discrimination  at  work  soared 

to  40  per  cent  over  the  previous  year  (annual  report  published  1992). 

— The  Commission  for  Racial  Equality  reveal  that  complaints  of  race  discrimination  are  up  by  a 
shameful  105  per  cent  since  1982  (report  published  June  1993).  , 

— GovernmentwZes  inspectors  report  that  between  1979  and  1991  106,052  firms  unde^md  fteir 
staff  up  to  a total  of  nearly  £1.5  million— but  only  82  were  prosecuted.  Wages  counctl  abohuon 
and  the  threat  to  the  Agricultural  wages  boards  legalises  poverty  pay. 

There  is  a growing  sense  of  public  outrage  at  the  deliberate  erosion  of  basic  civil  liberties  in  this  .POMOy- 
Public  attention  is  now  focusing  on  the  employment  arena  and  the  very  real  threat  posed  to  what  is  left  of 
workers’  rights  and  freedom  of  association. 

This  report  marks  the  launch  of  a renewed  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Transmit  and  General  Workers 
UniOT  to’^stand  up  and  speak  out  against  Government  and  employer  bulhes  Trade  unions  md  decent 
employment  rights  are— and  must  remain— an  essential  feature  of  any  free  and  democratic  society. 

The  following  14  cases— one  for  every  year  the  Conservatives  have  been  in  office— breath  life  into  the 
cold  facts  of  growing  employment  rights  abuse. 

Case  number  one — racism 

A Textile  company  in  Keighley,  West  Yorkshire  threatened  to  dismiss  its  night  shift  workers,  aU  of  whom 
weVe  As^^  STerrrfu  ed  m accept  new  working  practices.  The  white  workem  on  the  day  and  evemng 
S aSn  H^gas  a publicly  quotSl  worsted  spinner,  had  not  been  threatened  with  dtsephnary  action 
when  they  refused  to  take  on  the  same  extra  duties  last  year. 

The  company  was  found  guilty  of  racial  discrimination  and  fined  a record  £229,(M  by  an 
tritanal  The  award,  made  afL  a three-day  hearing,  was  the  largest  ever  against  a single  employer  toa^ 
Srtnd^rTSkntiffs.  Forty  workers  were  awarded  £4,000  each  and  33  workers  were  awarded  £1,000 
each. 

me  case  arose  after  attempts  were  made  to  impose  extia  work  '"i'ho®  ^ S were  “me«t2 
the  recession.  But  once  investigations  began  a senes  of  other  were  uncOTem^^^^ 

-white  workers  on  the  day  and  evening  shifts;  Asian  workers 

had  been  with  the  firm  for  more  than  20  years  yet  Aeir  two  s s p . ^ received  overtime 

workers  received  an  extra  four  days  annual  leave  and,  unlike  their  Asian  colleagues,  they  received  ovemme 

pay. 

me  workers  were  not  unionised,  but  they  appro^hed  te  Tjanspori  ^d  G™^^^ 

(T&GWU)  who,  together  with  the  l^al  M forTe 

award,  the  tribunal  recommended  the  employer  to  implement  tn 
Elimination  of  Discrimination  in  Employment  within  12  months. 

. . • ;.4.  “TTasars.  18  rlcar  differential  treatment  and  less  favourable 

Chair  of  the  Tribunal  Anthony  Morns  sard.  the  complaint  is  made,  but 

treatment  of  the  applicants  not  only  with  regard  to  matte  „ racial  snlit  in  its  workforce  and 

a whole  history  aZd  background  of  matters  in  a company  which  main^s  a r^ial  split  in  its  woriaorc 
where,  over  a^riod  of  time,  it  has  treated  them  diffeiendy  along  racial  hnes  . 
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Case  number  two — pensions  robbery 

Several  hundred  TGWU  members  were  employed  by  Belling  Heating  Company  and  belonged  to  the 
Occupational  Pension  Scheme.  When  the  Company  went  into  liquidation  it  was  found  that  the  Scheme  was 
in  deficit.  The  employers  have  been  collecting  contributions  from  employees’  pay  packets  for  the  Pension 
Scheme  but  have  not  been  paying  this  into  the  Pension  Scheme  and  had  simply  been  using  the  contributions 
for  their  own  purposes.  The  employers  had  also  taken  loans  from  the  Pension  Scheme  amounting  to  over 
£2  million.  On  appointment  of  an  Independent  Trustee  legal  action  was  taken  against  the  employer  to  have 
him  removed  as  Trustee  of  the  Pension  Scheme. 


Case  number  three — discrimination 

Express  Boyd  Limited  announced  a redundancy  exercise  and  selected,  Mr  Whamby,  because  he  was 
unable  to  satisfy  their  “objective”  criteria  as  to  suitability  to  be  retained.  Mr  Whamby  was  a green  card  holder 
and  a disabled  person.  Intervention  by  the  local  TGWU  District  OfBcial  on  his  behalf  failed  to  prevent  the 
employers  from  dismissing  him  for  redundancy.  At  a later  stage  the  employers  paid  £2,500  in  compensation. 


Case  number  four — victimisation 

The  Court  of  Appeal  upheld  the  case  of  Mr  Wilson  who  had  been  employed  for  many  years  by  the  Daily 
Mail.  The  Daily  Mail  has  had  a recognition  agreement  with  the  National  Union  of  Journalists  since  1912,  but 
decided  in  1989  to  tear  up  this  agreement.  As  Lord  Justice  Dylan  stated  in  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

"The  Union  has  no  legal  sanction  to  prevent  the  employers  from  doing  so,  merely  the  usual  sanction  in 
matters  of  industrial  relations  of  the  threat  of  industrial  action.  As  the  evidence  shows,  in  a time  of  recession, 
that  proved  insufficient”. 

The  employers  then  decided  to  award  a 4.5  per  cent  pay  increase  only  to  those  journalists  who  agreed  to 
sign  personal  contracts  and  give  up  the  Union’s  tight  to  negotiate  on  their  behalf.  Mr  Wilson  was  refused 
payment  of  the  pay  increase.  The  Court  of  Appeal  decided  this  was  unlawful  action  by  the  employers  and 
in  breach  of  Section  23  EPCA.  Six  days  after  *is  Court  of  Appeal  decision,  without  any  consultation,  the 
Government  decided  to  change  the  law  to  permit  discrimination  of  this  nature  to  take  place.  This  is  an 
amendment  to  the  present  Employment  Bill  which  has  just  received  Royal  Assent 


Case  number  five — illeoal  pay  cuts 

A 25-year-old  chambermaid  in  hotel  in  Kent  works  25  hours  per  week  at  an  hourly  rate  of  £2.66  per  hour. 
Mrs  X is  being  illegally  underpaid  by  26p  per  hour,  or  £6,50  per  week.  She  told  the  Low  Pay  Unit  that 
chambermaids  had  been  getting  £2.83  per  hour  last  year,  but  that  her  employer  cut  their  wages  just  before 
Christmas  last  year.  He  claimed  that  he  no  longer  had  to  pay  a minimum  wage  and  failed  to  display  any  notice 
of  the  statutory  minimum  wage  rates. 

Typical  enquiries  received  by  the  Low  Pay  Unit  in  the  last  couple  of  months  include  those  from  a care 
assistant  in  a private  nursing  home  earning  just  £1.50  an  hour,  a coach  driver  earning  £2.10  an  hour  for  a 
60  hour  week,  a 23-year-old  beauty  therapist  whose  hourly  pay  works  out  at  just  53  pence  and  a 56-year-old 
security  guard  on  a mere  £135  for  a 52  hour  week. 

Case  number  sec — part-time  workers 

Ninety  women  foodworkers  were  sacked  for  refusing  to  take  a pay  cut.  The  women  were  all  part-time 
workers  at  Middlebrook  Mushrooms  near  Selby.  Their  wage  was  just  £93  a week.  Tearing  up  agreements 
with  the  TGWU,  the  employer  tried  to  impose  longer  hours  for  the  same  pay. 

When  the  women  brought  in  an  overtime  ban  they  were  sacked. 

The  employer  brought  in  casual  workers  to  take  the  women’s  jobs  at  a lower  rate  of  pay.  Middlebrook  is 
hardly  a company  strapped  for  cash.  It  is  part  of  Bookers,  the  food  giant  and  sponsors  of  the  famous  prize 
for  literature.  Bookers  made  a profit  of  209  million  pounds  last  year. 

Case  number  seven— child  exploitation 

Near  to  the  high  unemployment  towns  of  Dundee,  Perth  and  Fife  gangs  of  casual  workers  are  hired  every 
year  to  harvest  the  raspberty  crops.  Many  of  the  pickers  are  mothers  and  their  children,  so  desperate  to  earn 
a bob  or  two  they  dare  not  complain  about  the  pay,  the  hours  and  the  dangers.  Mothers  have  no  choice  but 
to  bring  their  toddlers  into  the  same  fields  as  tractors,  trailers  and  other  dangerous  machinery  because  of  the 
lack  of  childcare — especially  in  rural  areas. 
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Eighty-six  children  under  16  died  on  farms  in  Britain  between  1979  and  1989 — over  half  of  them  killed 
by  tractors.  And  20  tunes  that  number  suffered  serious,  mutilating  accidents.  One  strawberry  grower  boasted 
only  a couple  of  years  ago  that  he  paid  children  15p  for  every  20  plants  planted. 

This  particular  employer  said  it  wasn’t  a question  of  exploitation.  It  was  “education,  discipline  and  work 
experience.”  And  of  course  he  pointed  out  that  many  of  the  children  he  used  came  from  unemployed  families 
w^re  there  is  little  money  for  luxuries  like  pocket  money  or  sweets. 

The  Government  has  recently  sanctioned  the  training  of  13-year-olds  to  do  farm  work  and  is  blocking  plans 
by  the  EC  to  introduce  laws  to  stop  employers  using  cheap  school  age  children.  The  Government  also  refuses 
to  ratify  the  ILO  convention  on  child  labour. 


Case  number  eight — unfair  dismissial 

Sandra  Hook,  a TGWU  member,  started  work  at  WUliam  Hill  as  a cashier  and  worked  her  way  up  to 
manager,  even  reaching  the  finals  of  the  Manager  of  the  Year  competition.  But  she  was  sacked  just  before 
the  introduction  of  evening  racing  because  she  refused  to  sign  a new  contract  forcing  her  to  work  anytime 
between  10am  to  10pm,  Monday  to  Saturday.  Sandra,  a mother  of  two  young  children,  refused  and  is  now 
waiting  for  her  claim  of  unfair  dismissal  to  be  heard.  She  said : “With  so  much  unemployment  at  the  moment, 
it’s  financial  blackmail  what  WiUiam  Hill  are  doing.  The  chances  of  getting  another  job  are  slim,  so  I don’t 
think  a lot  of  people  will  stick  their  necks  out  and  refuse  to  sign  the  new  contract  as  I have.” 

Case  number  nine— the  long  wait  for  equal  pay 

Rene  Pickstone  has  finally  won  her  claim  for  equal  pay  against  Freemans  mail  order  company  after  nine 
years.  Rene  made  legal  history  when  she  won  a Law  Lords  judgment  which  stopped  employers  scuppenng 
equal  value  claims  by  employing  “token  men”  alongside  the  applicant.  An  industrial  tribunal  ruled  this  year 
that  Freemans  was  wrong  to  pay  women  packers  at  their  Peterborough  warehouse  £5 .85  a week  less  than  men 
employed  as  checkers.  Rene,  now  retired  commented:  “We  were  fighting  for  a principle— not  for  money. 


Case  number  ten — sex  discrimination 

Karen  Heath  a TGWU  member,  was  sacked  when  she  took  sick  leave  for  a pregnancy  related  illness. 
Karen  was  employed  by  Hackney  Youth  Workforce.  A sex  discrimination  claim  was  lodged  at  an  indusm^ 
tribunal  which  found  that  Karen  was  discriminated  against  because  she  was  pregnant  and  that  this 
automatically  constimted  sex  discrimination.  An  award  of  £1,850  was  made  in  compensation. 


Case  number  eleven — ^work  hazards 

Margaret  Neil  suffered  a severe  stroke  after  a carton  feU  on  her  head  at  work.  Margmet  was  ei^loyed^ 
a bottle  line  assistant  at  a John  Walker  whisky  plant  in  Kilmarnock  when  the  accident  hap^ncd.  The  swke 
affected  her  speech,  movement  in  her  hand  and  leg  and  she  can  no  longer  wnte  or  count^he  chang^  from 
an  outgoing,  active  woman  to  become  socially  withdrawn.  Margaret,  who  was  the  TGWU  steward  at  the 
plant,  Ld  made  regular  complaints  about  the  dangerous  position  of  the  boxes  but  the  firm  took  no  acUon. 
After  making  an  industrial  injuries  claim  she  was  awarded  £46,000. 


Case  number  twelve — ^whistle  blowers 

Sun  Valley  Poultry,  Hereford,  sacked  an  elected  health  and  safety  representative  when  he  exposed  uns^e 
working  conditions  Brian  Morris  was  accused  by  his  employe^f  telhng  500  bWs  m 

advised  fellow  workers  about  the  risk  of  injuiy.  The  agrerf  spe^  fol  the  amvals 

hour,  but  workers  were  processing  12,200.  Staffing  for  the  section  w^  'BmBriS  aSS 

reduced.  The  tribunal  ruled  Brian  had  been  unfairly  disnussed  and  awarded  him  £8,750.  But  Bnan,  a father 
of  young  children,  has  been  unable  to  find  another  job. 


Case  number  thirteen — harassment 

A woman  member  employed  by  a well  known  vehicle  repair  company  found 
about  complaints  against  her  from  other  members  of  staff  who  were  refusing  to  work  with  her.  She 
« thf  complaints  against  her  but  was  told  ffiey  refe^  to  ^d 

conversations.  She  was  instructed  to  keep  her  private  life  out  of  work  and  threatened  with  toipli^  achon. 
Her  “crime”  was  to  bring  in  hoUday  snaps  of  herself,  her  partner  and  her  son.  Her  phone  conversahons  wt 
no  different  than  those  between  any  couple.  The  only  difference  WM  that  this  member  WM  a iMbira. 
and-discrimination  legislaUon  was  extended  to  include  lesbians  and  gay  men,  the  employer  would 
prevented  from  sanctioning  this  kind  of  health  and  job  threatening  harassmen  . 
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Case  number  fourteen — ^anti-union  vendettas 

George  Lake,  a TGWU  steward,  received  the  BEM  for  being  "a  hard  working,  reasonable  man  completely 
dedicated  to  improving  and  sustaining  the  dock  industry.”  Three  years  later  he  was  sacked  by  Tilbury  port 
employers  in  an  anti-union  bloodbath  following  the  1989  strike.  An  industrial  tribunal  ruled  that  the  dismissal 
of  nineteen  shop  stewards  was  unfair.  The  tribunal  described  the  evidence  of  Tilbury  chief  executive,  John 
McNab,  as  “untruthful”  and  said  that  the  employer  had  plotted  “a  purge  of  all  shop  stewards  at  Tilbury  to 
ensure  iat  in  the  future  there  would  be  no  organised  resistance  to  the  new  regime.”  The  sacked  men  waited 
two  years  for  a fair  verdict  but,  like  thousands  of  other  unfairly  dismissed  workers  who  never  get  their  jobs 
back,  they  are  still  waiting  for  full  justice  to  be  done. 

2 July  1993 


Memorandum  from  the  National  Union  of  Civil  and  Public  Servants 


Our  union 

The  National  Union  of  Civil  and  Public  Servants  (NUCPS)  represents  over  109,000  members  in  the  Civil 
Service  and  linked  bodies.  Most  are  civil  servants,  but  a significant  number  work  in  public  bodies  outside 
the  Civil  Service,  such  as  the  Metropolitan  Police,  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  and  the  British  Library.  Some 
work  in  the  private  sector,  in  privatised  areas  such  as  Girobank  and  Vickers  (former  Royal  Ordnance 
Factories). 

The  NUCPS  was  formed  in  1988  from  a merger  of  the  Society  of  Civil  and  Public  Servants  and  the  Civil 
Service  Union.  It  covers  a very  wide  span  of  grades  and  occupations,  including  accountants,  computer 
specialists,  personnel  managers,  customs  and  immigration  officers,  policy  advisers,  local  office  managers, 
coastguards,  cleaners,  traffic  wardens,  driving  examiners,  security  guards,  and  many  more. 

Our  RCR.E 

The  Committee  has  asked  itself  the  question  whether  trade  unions  are  still  needed.  The  NUCPS  like  every 
other  union  is  a voluntary  organisation,  and  therefore  in  a sense  the  question  will  be  answered  by  those  among 
whom  we  seek  to  recruit  members.  If  staff  do  not  perceive  a value  in  membership  they  will  not  join.  In  fact 
we  currently  attract  nearly  70  per  cent  of  those  eligible  to  join,  and  if  allowance  were  made  for  the  effects 
of  union  competition  in  some  areas,  the  figure  would  be  higher  still.  This  is  despite  a concerted  attempt  by 
the  Government  to  undermine  the  relevance  of  trade  unions,  blacken  their  image,  restrict  their  activities  by 
means  of  vindictive  laws,  and  (in  the  case  of  GCHQ)  directly  proscribe  union  membership. 

A more  pertinent  question  might  therefore  be;  why  is  union  membership  in  the  areas  we  cover  so  high? 
The  answer,  we  believe,  is  that  civil  and  public  servants  are  afraid  for  their  future.  They  are  afraid  of  losing 
their  job  and  their  livelihood,  on  which  they  and  their  family  depend.  They  regard  trade  union  membership 
as  one  way  of  ensuring  that  their  interests  are  protected  against  a hostile  employer,  and  that  their  rights  are 
respected.  And  because  a great  many  of  our  members  feel  a professional  or  vocational  pride  in  being  public 
servants,  they  look  to  their  union  to  defend  the  principle  of  properly  funded,  high  quality  services  meeting 
public  need.  These  are  the  fundamental  reasons  for  our  existence,  and  why  we  are  needed  now  more  than 
ever  before  by  the  people  we  seek  to  represent. 

A climate  op  fear  and  demoralisatton 

Governments  prior  to  1979  explicitly  accepted  an  obligation  to  be  a “good  employer” — that  is,  to  offer 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  which  broadly  matched  those  in  the  larger  private  organisations  where 
unions  were  recognised  and  where  a socially  responsible  approach  to  staff  matters  was  followed.  Since  1979 
the  Government  has  rejected  that  obligation.  Its  attitude  is  now  based  almost  exclusively  on  a “recruitment 
and  retention”  philosophy,  Under  this,  the  Government  applies  the  worst  terms  and  conditions  it  can  get  away 
with  while  still  recruiting  and  retaining  sufficient  staff  to  fill  the  posts  available. 

Inevitably  this  has  produced  a steady  deterioration  in  the  relative  position  of  civil  and  public  servants.  In 
1980,  following  the  last  negotiations  in  which  pay  was  related  to  that  for  comparable  jobs  elsewhere,  the 
salary  of  an  Executive  Officer  in  the  Civil  Service  was  some  22  per  cent  above  national  average  earnings: 
by  1992  it  had  fallen  to  more  than  10  per  cent  below,  in  1993  it  will  certainly  have  fallen  further,  and  if  die 
threatened  incomes  policy  for  1994  is  implemented  it  will  fall  further  still.  Indeed  if  the  “recruitment  and 
retention”  philosophy  continues  to  dictate  policy  in  this  area  there  seems  no  end  to  the  process  of  relative 
decline,  since  the  Government  is  not  genuinely  committed  to  any  particular  standard  of  public  services  and 
therefore  any  minimum  in  terms  of  the  number  and  quality  of  posts  to  be  filled.  Most  of  the  time,  in  between 
occasional  expressions  of  insincere  praise.  Ministers  give  the  impression  of  despising  public  servants,  and 
civil  servants  in  particular'.  It  seems  they  will  not  be  satisfied  until  civil  and  public  servants  are  forced  to 
endure  all  the  privations  associated  in  their  minds  with  unrestricted  private  enterprise — long  hours,  low 
wages,  total  flexibility  in  work  organisation,  a complete  absence  of  job  security,  and  of  course  a complete 
absence  of  trade  unions. 
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Hiis  brings  us  naturally  to  the  subject  of  “market  testing”,  the  latest  weapon  discovered  by  the 
Government  in  the  pursuit  of  the  final  solution.  Under  the  proposals  already  announced,  the  Government 
intends  to  subject  up  to  150,000  civil  servants  to  the  experience  of  having  to  re-apply  for  their  own  jobs  in 
competition  with  private  sector  bidders.  The  scheme  is  dressed  up  in  the  usual  rhetoric  about  “value  for 
money”  for  the  taxpayer,  but  whether  this  is  the  real  purpose  is  highly  debatable,  to  say  the  least.  The 
Govenunent  is  quite  happy  to  dispense  with  value  for  money  considerations  when  it  suits  it,  as  the  Astra 
Training  scandal  has  most  recently  demonstrated — in  that  case,  public  assets  worth  £63  million  were  given 
away  in  order  to  facilitate  the  transfer  to  the  private  sector.  And  the  exploits  of  companies  such  as  Group  4 
have  vividly  exposed  the  myth  that  private  enterprise  is  necessarily  more  efficient  than  public  enterprise. 
Market  testing  is  not  about  improving  efficiency  or  getting  better  value  for  money.  It  has  more  to  do  with 
cutting  the  size  of  the  public  sector  as  an  ideological  objective  in  its  own  right,  dragging  conditions  of 
employment  down  wherever  possible  to  the  level  of  the  worst  applying  in  the  private  sector,  and  ensuring 
that  even  where  work  is  retained  in  the  public  sector  the  staff  involved  experience  the  regular  fear  of  losing 
their  jobs.  It  is  difficult  not  to  see  something  psychologically  odd,  and  yet  also  characteristically  English,  in 
this  constant  association  in  Conservative  Ministers’  statements  between  economic  virtue  on  the  one  hand, 
and  pain,  discomfort  and  insecurity  on  the  other. 

A constant  theme  in  all  this  is  one  of  hostility  towards  trade  unionism.  If  there  is  one  institution  in  our 
society  dedicated  to  obstrucing  the  irresponsible  use  of  market  forces,  it  is  the  trade  union  movement.  In  the 
Civil  Service  and  linked  bodies,  Ministers  are  constrained  to  consult  us  by  the  high  levels  of  membership, 
but  the  whole  business  of  dealing  with  us  is  completely  at  odds  with  the  Government’s  basic  philosophy. 
We  simply  get  in  the  way  of  allowing  pay  and  conditions  to  be  dictated  by  the  marketplace.  Previous 
Governments  encouraged  their  staff  to  join  the  appropriate  union  on  entering  the  Civil  Service:  that 
encouragement  has  now  stopped.  In  various  cases  Government  departments  have  connived  at  the  creation 
of  breakaway  unions  which  are  more  compliant  with  management.  The  most  notorious  case  is  the  GCHQ 
Staff  Federation,  which  has  not  received  a certificate  of  independence  to  this  day.  Following  the  High  Court 
decision  in  the  GCHQ  case  requiring  the  Government  to  consult  us  over  the  proposed  ban,  discussions  started 
on  a more  comprehensive  consultation  policy:  but  later  the  Government  unilaterally  withdrew,  saying  that 
there  was  “little  useful  purpose”  in  such  a policy.  Agreements  reached  with  us  after  negotiations  are  regularly 
broken,  either  in  letter  or  in  spirit;  the  most  recent  instance  being  the  “suspension”  of  the  national  pay 
agreement  just  eight  weeks  after  it  had  been  signed.  In  many  more  cases,  the  trend  is  for  management  to 
proceed  without  consultation  of  any  kind. 

Individuals  throughout  the  Civil  Service  have  had  it  made  clear  to  them  that  active  involvement  in  trade 
union  work  is  a barrier  to  their  career.  Staft  in  management  positions,  in  particular,  have  been  subject  to 
intimidation  over  their  support  for  union  campaigns  or  industrial  action.  The  result  is  that  many  are  afraid 
to  join  the  union  or  participate  in  its  affairs.  Progress  is  reserved  for  those  who  subscribe  to  a 
“macho-management”  style,  in  which  trade  unions  are  treated  as  the  enemy  of  management’s  discretion  to 
manage,  and  as  something  to  be  undermined  at  every  opportunity.  Many  such  managers,  including  some  in 
senior  positions  in  the  Treasury  itself,  show  open  contempt  for  trade  unionism  in  their  personal  dealings  with 
us. 


During  the  last  14  years  the  Civil  Service  has  been  the  target  of  a succession  of  ideologically  driven  attacks 
by  the  Government.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  speak  of  a climate  of  fear  and  demoralisation  pervading  the 
service  as  a result.  In  a paper  such  as  this  it  is  impossible  to  convey  the  full  severity  of  the  situation,  and 
the  sheer  cynicism  with  which  most  staff  now  view  the  actions  of  their  employer.  The  gulf  between  staff  and 
their  Ministers  is  now  wider  than  at  any  time  in  living  memory.  The  service  has  lost  170,000  posts  since  1979 
— nearly  a quarter  of  the  original  total — yet  the  Chancellor  can  still  casually  assert  (radio  broadcast  19 
September  1993)  that  evidence  of  waste  and  overmanning  can  be  observed  in  “any  government  office”.  His 
Economic  Secretary,  at  almost  the  same  lime,  talks  about  an  “inflation-free”  country  and  thereby  simply 
dismisses  the  impact  of  a pay  freeze  on  civil  servants’  living  standards,  aiicady  at  poverty  levels  for  many 
thousands.  Public  statements  such  as  these  indicate  a profound  ignorance  about  the  real  situation  of  civil  and 
public  servants,  and  a cynical  preference  to  continue  encouraging  and  exploiting  hostility  to  the  public  sector 
for  party  political  gain.  It  was  people  like  the  Chancellor  and  his  Economic  Secretary  who  made  the  creation 
of  trade  unions  necessary  in  the  last  century:  they  are  also  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  we  are  needed 
today,  because  in  truth  almost  nothing  seems  to  have  changed  in  the  attitudes  of  Britain’s  employing  classes 
during  the  intervening  years. 

The  work  of  our  union 

Like  every  union,  our  work  covers  a very  wide  range.  We  would  regard  the  core  of  our  activity  as  the 
traditional  one  of  representing  the  interests  of  our  members,  both  individual  and  collective,  directly  in 
negotiations  with  their  employer. 

We  do  not  draw  a sharp  distinction  between  the  individual  and  collective  interests  of  our  members:  we 
have  always  pursued  both,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  The  balance  between  them  is  not  dictated  by  us  in 
practice,  because  we  take  up  all  issues  regardless.  We  certainly  devote  a considerable  effort  to  major 
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negotiations  over  pay,  for  example,  where  the  outcome  is  relevant  to  most  members.  But  equally  we  deal 
constantly  with  individual  members’  cases,  for  example  over  disciplinary  issues  and  injuries  at  work.  In  a 
small  number  of  areas  we  have  seen  the  introduction  of  personal  contracts,  and  we  have  made  special  efforts 
to  provide  services  and  advice  tailored  for  staff  in  such  a situation. 

Nonetheless  we  think  of  trade  unions  as  essentially  collective  organisations,  in  the  sense  that  what  is 
distinctive  about  us  is  our  ability  to  improve  the  lot  of  members  through  collective  representation.  The  whole 
point  about  trade  unionism  is  that  the  individual  worker  will  always  be  weak,  confronted  by  the  power  of 
employers — and  nowhere  is  this  more  so  now  than  in  Britain,  with  its  traditional  insistence  on  treating  the 
employment  contract  as  if  it  were  some  kind  of  commercial  contract  entered  into  by  equal  parties,  togethw 
with  the  systematic  weakening  of  trade  union  powers  in  recent  years.  We  offer  workers  the  possibility  of 
combining  together,  and  achieving  collectively  what  they  could  never  achieve  separately.  Fifteen  years  ago, 
though  this  now  seems  hard  to  believe,  industrial  action  in  the  Civil  Service  was  almost  unheard  of.  Today, 
there  is  literally  no  more  than  a handful  of  working  days  each  year  when  the  union’s  members  are  not  being 
forced  to  take  industrial  action  of  some  description.  While  it  would  be  wholly  wrong  to  equate  trade  unionism 
with  industrial  action,  this  trend  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  continuing  need  for  a collective  response  to 
workers’  problems — something  which  only  independent  trade  unions  such  as  ours  can  organise. 

Apart  from  the  direct  representational  work  of  the  union,  a significant  part  of  our  resources  is  nowadays 
devoted  to  campaigning  on  a broader  front  over  issues  affecting  our  membere  and  the  services  in  which  they 
work.  Faced  with  constant  attacks  on  jobs  and  services,  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  Government  to  resolve 
problems  through  negotiation  and  co-operation,  we  regularly  seek  support  and  alliances  outside  the  trade 
union  movement — firom  the  public  directly  affected  by  service  cuts,  from  organisations  representing  user 
interests,  and  of  course  from  Parliament  itself.  In  the  case  of  Customs  and  Excise  work,  for  example,  we  have 
campaigned  for  many  years  to  get  proper  staffing  levels  at  ports  and  airports  to  help  in  the  fight  against  dnig 
smuggling.  We  have  also  exposed  futility  of  cuts  in  VAT  and  excise  collection  staff,  who  if  their  numbers 
were  maintained  or  even  increased  would  more  than  pay  for  themselves  in  higher  revenues.  In  the 
Department  of  Social  Security,  we  have  campaigned  for  greater  resources  for  home  visiting  and  take-up  work 
in  order  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  social  security  system.  And  to  take  one  further  example  from 
the  many  others,  we  have  recently  begun  a widely  based  campaign  to  stop  the  insane  privatisation  of  the 
Forestry  Commission — a campaign  which  will  bring  us  togefter  with  organisations  such  as  countryside 
groups,  ramblers’  associations,  and  environmentalists  in  defending  one  of  the  nation’s  most  precious 
common  resources. 

As  well  as  campaigning  on  purely  domestic  issues,  our  work  as  a union  has  an  increasingly  international 
dimension.  We  offer  practical  and  moral  support  to  trade  unionists  all  over  the  world  who  face  repression, 
in  South  Africa,  in  South  and  Central  America  and  elsewhere.  We  never  forget  that  trade  unionists  are  still 
murdered  fighting  for  the  right  of  association,  and  we  regard  their  struggle  as  ours  too. 

Leaving  industrial  and  political  issues  on  one  side,  it  is  important  not  to  overlook  the  role  of  trade  unions 
as  providers  of  consumer  services.  Increasingly  we  act  as  a means  by  which  members  can  obtain  services 
at  favourable  rates,  such  as  car  insurance,  travel,  loans  and  mortgages,  tax  and  financial  advice,  and  legal 
services.  Legal  help  may  be  worth  a particular  mention.  During  the  last  year,  for  example,  we  helped  Rose 
Brown,  an  Officekeeper  in  the  Cabinet  Office.  She  was  injured  when  the  bus  she  was  travelling  in  to  work 
colEded  with  a car.  We  took  up  her  case,  organised  legal  support,  and  eventually  won  her  £6,000  in  damages. 
Or  take  the  case  of  Mr  Whitson,  an  executive  grade  in  the  Customs  and  Excise,  whose  bike  hit  a badly  marked 
skip  in  the  road  near  his  London  office.  Despite  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  which  might  have  deterred  him 
without  union  and  legal  support,  we  won  him  £4,000  in  compensation. 

The  provision  of  individual  services  is  likely  to  increase  in  importance  in  the  future  years,  without  ever 
becoming  a core  activity  of  the  union.  Such  services  are  being  put  on  a more  organised  footing,  thanks  in 
particular  to  the  Unity  Trust  initiative,  which  is  enabling  individual  unions  to  offer  them  more  readily.  There 
is  a clear  demand  for  them  from  members,  and  it  is  a demand  which  unions  are  well  placed  to  meet. 

Organisational  issues 

As  the  bargaining  structures  facing  the  union  have  changed  in  recent  years,  so  we  have  reformed  our  own 
organisational  structure.  In  the  civil  and  public  services  the  fashion  is  for  delegated  authority  over  pay 
bargaining  at  the  level  of  individual  departments,  agencies,  and  bodies.  Accordingly  we  have  decentralised 
as  a union.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  union  had  no  premises  or  full-time  staff  outside  London.  Today  we  are 
slimming  down  the  London  headquarters  and  transferring  resources  to  new  centres  in  Edinburgh,  Cardiff, 
Liverpool,  and  Leeds.  We  aim  to  make  the  necessary  support  services  available  to  members  close  to  where 
they  are  needed,  and  to  make  the  union  as  accessible  to  members  as  possible. 

We  recognise  the  differing  needs  and  interests  of  members  through  special  organisational  arrangements. 
Some  40  per  cent  of  members  are  women,  and  the  union  has  a national  committee  and  a national  conference 
where  issues  of  particular  interest  to  women  can  be  debated  and  pursued.  Recently  the  union  has  established 
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targets  designed  to  achieve  a higher  participation  by  women  in  union  affairs  at  all  levels.  Similarly  we 
recognise  the  specially  disadvantaged  position  of  black  members  and  members  with  disabiUties,  through 
committees  and  seminars  concentrating  on  their  particular  needs. 

We  believe  our  union  is  a dynamic  organisation,  and  one  which  has  never  been  afraid  to  consider  change 
in  the  interests  of  keeping  itself  relevant  to  the  needs  of  members. 

In  the  broader  organisational  sense,  the  NUCPS  and  its  predecessor  unions  have  been  active  for  many 
years  in  seeking  trade  union  rationalisation  within  the  Civil  Service  and  public  bodies.  We  believe  in  the  goal 
of  a single  union  for  our  industry  covering  all  grades,  and  the  merger  between  the  SCPS  and  the  CSU  was 

itself  a testimony  to  that  goal,  bringing  together  as  it  did  two  quite  distinct  groups  of  members one 

concentrated  around  middle  management  and  supervising  grades,  and  the  other  around  specialist  grades  and 
mostly  low-paid  support  workers.  In  1990  we  tried  unsuccessfully  to  merge  with  the  CPSA,  although 
NUCPS  members  voted  for  it  in  a ballot  by  a substantial  majority.  Currently  we  are  involved  in  formal 
discussions  with  the  Inland  Revenue  Staff  Federation  (IRSF)  about  the  possibility  of  closer  working 
relationships.  Without  seeking  to  offer  a general  prescription  to  other  unions  in  other  sectors,  we  firmly 
believe  that  the  interests  of  all  civil  and  public  servants  would  be  best  served  by  further  significant  moves 
towards  union  rationalisation  in  the  years  ahead. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  such  moves,  we  believe  that  there  will  always  remain  a clear  need  for  the  TUC 
to  act  as  a central  organisation,  giving  the  trade  union  movement  a united  representative  voice.  Indeed  the 
role  of  the  TUC  is  in  our  view  more  important  than  ever  as  law-making  and  decision-making  in  the  social 
and  economic  fields  move  towards  the  European  Community.  The  ability  to  co-ordinate  our  input  to 
Community  Affairs  through  the  TOC,  without  distraction  from  rival  trade  union  centres,  is  an  unquestionable 
advantage. 

The  future 

We  have  devoted  part  of  our  submission  to  describing  the  industrial  and  political  climate  prevailing  in  the 
areas  where  we  are  active,  because  we  wanted  to  provide  the  Committee  with  an  impression  of  the  enormous 
difficulties  and  challenges  facing  us.  As  we  have  said,  we  believe  that  our  union  is  needed  now  more  than 
ever  before — but  even  more  importantly,  we  believe  that  this  message  is  increasingly  understood  by  civil  and 
public  servants.  One  effect  of  the  Government’s  attacks  on  them  has  been  to  bring  many  people  into  trade 
union  activity  who,  a decade  and  a half  ago,  would  never  have  thought  of  themselves  as  trade  unionists.  There 
is  a much  more  widespread  understanding  now  of  the  potential  for  injustice  in  the  workplace,  and  of  the  need 
for  strong  and  active  trade  unions  to  combat  it 

In  recent  years  the  dice  have  been  heavily  loaded  against  trade  unions  and  their  members,  through  the  fear 
of  unemployment  the  use  of  discriminatory  laws,  and  a concerted  campaign  of  vilification  in  the  press.  This 
environment  is  so  unjust  in  itself,  and  increasingly  perceived  to  be  so  by  general  opinion,  that  we  do  not 
believe  it  can  be  sustained  in  a democratic  society.  We  are  confident  that  in  a fairer  environment  the  trade 
union  movement  will  once  again  flourish,  in  the  interests  of  its  members  and  of  the  country  as  a whole. 

4 October  1993 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mr  Alan  Jinkinson,  General  Secretary,  UNISON,  Mr  Roger  Lyons,  General  Secretary,  Manufacturing, 
Science  and  Finance  Union  (MSF),  Ms  Linda  Somervillb,  Senior  Representative,  MSF,  Mr  John  Sheldon, 
General  Secretary,  National  Union  of  Civil  and  Public  Servants  and  Mr  Bex  Morris,  General  Secretary, 
Transport  and  General  Workers  Union,  were  examined. 


Chairman 

277.  Thank  you  very  much  for  attending  today. 
We  are  glad  Mr  Morris  is  here,  we  missed  him  last 
dme. 

(Mr  Morris)  Thank  you. 

278.  I am  required,  before  you  introduce 
yourselves,  to  read  out  a request — because  we  have 
been  afflicted  with  witnesses,  not  recently  I add,  who 
have  seen  fit  to  try  to  filibuster  so  I am  required  by  the 
Committee  to  read  the  following— our  time  is  not 
unlimited  so  it  would  be  very  helpful  if  you  would 
please  keep  answers  succinct  and  not  be  afraid 


answer  yes  or  no.  If  you  want  to  add  to  your  replies 
you  can  supplement  what  you  have  said  with  further 
written  evidence  when  you  see  the  transcript  of 
today’s  oral  hearing.  The  Committee  has  authorised 
me  to  interrupt  you,  if  they  do  not  do  so  themselves, 
if  your  answers  are  lengthy  but  I do  hope  this  will  not 
be  necessary.  I am  sure  you  share  the  hope  with  me. 
Could  you  introduce  yourselves. 

(Mr  Jinkinson)  Thank  you,  Mr  Janner.  My  name  is 
Alan  Jinkinson.  I am  the  General  Secretary  of 
UNISON.  Second  from  my  left  is  Linda  Somerville 
who  is  the  MSF  Senior  Representative  of  the  Scottish 
Widows  Insurance  Company.  On  my  immediate  left  is 
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Mr  Biu.  Morris  and  Mr  John  Sheldon 


[Chairman  Contd\ 

Roger  Lyons,  the  General  Secretary  of  MSF.  On  my 
right  is  Bill  Morris,  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Transport  and  General  Workers  Union.  Second  from 
right  is  Mr  John  Sheldon,  the  General  Secretary  of 
NUCPS. 

Mr  Young 

279.  I am  David  Young  and  I am  a sponsored 
member  of  the  Transport  and  General  Workers  Union, 

I have  to  declare  that  for  the  record.  Now  each  of  the 
unions  here  actually  has,  in  some  way,  either  had 
mergers,  bringing  about  a larger  union,  or  is  facing 
projected  mergers.  Could  you  tell  the  Committee  how 
you  feel  this  benefits  your  membership  and 
particularly  what  it  does  for  women  in  the  movement 
and  also  what  it  does  for  part-time  workers  because  we 
are  getting  an  increasing  number  of  people  whose 
employment  is  only  on  a part-time  basis? 

(Mr  Jinkinson)  Yes,  Mr  Young.  1 can  only  really 
speak  for  the  members  of  my  own  union,  UNISON.  It 
is  my  belief,  and  certainly  their  belief,  that  there  are 
already  benefits  that  are  deriving  to  members  from  the 
merger. 

Chairman 

280.  Would  you  forgive  me:  would  you  remind  us 
of  what  the  merger  is  and  how  many  members  you 
have? 

(Mr  Jinkinson)  Thank  you.  My  union,  UNISON, 
came  into  being  on  1st  July  of  this  year.  It  is  a merger 
of  the  three  former  unions — ^NALGO,  CORSE — 
health  service  employees — and  NUPE,  the  National 
Union  of  Public  Employees.  It  has  a total  membership 
in  the  order  of  1 .4  million.  As  I say  I would  only  argue 
from  my  own  experience.  I think,  for  example,  that 
there  are  some  very  small  specialist  unions  affiliated 
to  the  TUC  who,  in  fact,  do  a very,  very  fine  job  for 
their  members.  I think  their  members  feel  very 
comfortable  in  that  specialist  setting,  and  quite  rightly, 
would  not  be  interested  in  the  concept  of  merger.  As 
far  as  UNISON  members  are  concerned,  the  fact  is 
that  most  people  do  join  unions  for  protection  at  work. 
UNISON  members  now  have  that  protection 
enhanced.  They  have  access  to  something  like  60  to 
70,000  stewards.  They  have  a very  large  network  of 
paid  staff  of  UNISON.  Another  core  feature  of  a trade 
union  is  to  bargain  collectively  on  behalf  of  its 
members.  Since  they  voted  for  the  merger  in  very 
large  numbers  (it  is  contained  in  the  UNISON 
memorandum)  94  per  cent  of  CORSE  members,  94 
per  cent  of  NUPE  members  and  73  per  cent  of 
NALGO  members  voted  in  favour  of  the  meiger,  they 
believed  that  the  strength  of  collective  bargaining,  the 
strength  of  UNISON  in  the  collective  bargaining  arena 
would  be  greater  than  the  strength  of  the  three 
previous  partner  unions.  Again,  members  were 
convinced  that  UNISON  would  provide  them  with  a 
new  platform  of  other  services,  better  services,  higher 
quality  services,  of  a wider  range  of  services  than  any 
of  them  enjoyed  in  any  of  the  three  previous  unions. 
Members  also  believe,  and  certainly  I believe,  that  not 
immediately  but  there  will  be  the  benefits  of 


economies  of  scale.  There  will  also  be  the  benefit  in 
that  we  have  got  rid  of  a very  important  negative 
aspect  in  that  for  many  years  the  three  partner  unions 
were  fighting  very  often  for  the  same  benefits  and  that 
was  really  somewhat  wasteful  of  time  and  somewhat 
counter-productive.  You  mentioned  women,  there  will 
be  not  far  short  of  one  million  women  members  in 
UNISON.  There  is  a range  of  structural  proposals, 
indeed  structures  written  into  our  rule  book,  that  will 
in  fact  enhance  the  role  of  women  in  the  union.  There 
is,  for  example,  the  principle  of  what  we  call 
proportionality  which  means  that  we  are  aiming,  by 
the  year  2000,  women  will  be  represented  in  all  flw 
structures  of  UNISON  in  accordance  with  flieir 
numerical  strength.  As  far  as  part-timers  are 
concerned,  again  there  are  constitutional  proposals. 
Another  of  our  principles  is  what  we  call  fair 
representation.  When  the  members  elect  the  National 
Executive  Council  in  1995  there  will  be  67  members, 
13  of  those  people  will  be  in  fact  members  earning 
between  £1,000  and  £5,000  a year  which  is  an  almost 
certainly,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  13  part-time 
women  members  of  the  NEC  from  that  date. 

Mr  Young 

281.  Any  other  union? 

(Mr  Morris)  Just  to  add  to  Mr  Jinkinson’s 
observation  in  terms  of  the  opportunities  which  mergers 
would  give  with  particular  reference  to  women  and 
part-timers.  It  will  certainly  enable  the  new  unions 
which  emerge  from  a merger  to  plan  to  ensure  that 
women  are  more  representative  in  the  new  structure 
which  emerges  and,  of  course,  the  issue  of  part-timers 
— taking  cognisance  that  there  is  a change  taring  place 
as  to  how  work  is  structured  and  rc-ordcred — of  course 
part-timers  within  the  new  unions  will  also  be 
represented  and  create  better  choice  and  better 
opportunities  for  them  in  a whole  range  of  issues.  The 
bargaining  agenda  of  new  unions  will  inevitably  change 
to  reflect  the  composition  of  the  membership  whereas 
the  current  situation  in  many  instances  has  evolved  over 
the  years  without  any  genuine  and  direct  relationship  to 
the  members. 

282.  Could  I just  have  a short  one  to  Mr  Morris; 
what  I have  really  got  at  the  back  of  my  mind  is  that  so 
many  part-timers  have  no  access  to  contracts  of 
employment  and  therefore  could  I ask  what  is  being 
done  to  press,  for  example,  the  part-timers?  I know  it 
varies  on  tiieir  hours  a great  de^  but  these  people,  in 
fact,  have  some  basic  rights  at  the  workplace  or  do  you 
think  that  would  require  legislation? 

(Mr  Morris)  Well  they  do  have  rights  to  a contract 
of  employment  which  is  regulated  by  the  number  of 
hours  they  are  actually  employed.  I think  that  we 
continue  to  argue  that  they  should  have  equality  of 
rights,  for  example,  the  qualifying  period  which  a 
person  who  maybe  claims  to  be  unfairly  dismissed  for 
tribunal,  the  qu^fying  period  would  be  much  longer  or 
redundancy  situation  much  longer  for  certain  part- 
timers  depending  on  the  hours  worked.  Of  course  the 
first  point  that  we  make  here  is  that  all  workers  should 
be  treated  fairly  and  the  qualifying  period  should  not  be 
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an  issue  about  whether  people  are  fairly  or  unfairly 
dismissed.  An  unfair  dismissal  is  an  unfair  dismiss^ 
irrespective  of  how  long  you  are  employed.  Part-time 
woikers  in  some  instances,  depending  on  their 
contractual  hours,  suffer  a double  jeopardy,  they  suffer 
first  in  that  they  are  not  treated  on  an  equitable  basis  and 
second  they  suffer  the  injustice  in  having  to  serve  a 
qualifying  period,  albeit  longer  than  full-time 
employees.  There  are  areas  here  where  we  would 
continue  to  argue  for  better  rights,  lifting  the  barriers  to 
justice  for  all  workers  in  respect  of  getting  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  case  irrespective  of  the 
qualifying  period  of  employment. 

(Mr  Lyons)  If  I could  add:  the  structure  within  ray 
own  union,  MSF,  is  that  each  sector  is  fairly 
autonomous.  We  have  some  sectors  that  are  entirely 
female  for  example.  We  have  some  that  are 
predominately  part-time.  They  set  their  agendas  based 
upon  the  wishes  of  the  members  in  that  section.  What 
we  find  is  the  way  in  which  we  resolve  the  problems  of 
part-timers  and  females  is  through  union  activity.  Most 
of  the  problems  part-  timers  face  in  our  economy  are 
through  lack  of  union  activity  for  one  reason  or  another. 
We  found,  for  example,  most  exclusions  of  part-timers 
from  pro  rata  full-time  rights  are  actually  sex 
discrimination  because  in  most  places  of  work 
part-timers  are  predominately  female,  where  we  operate 
among  white  collar  employees,  and  therefore  it  is  very 
easy  to  go  to  court  and  have  it  dealt  with  because  it  is 
a prima  facie  case  of  sex  discrimination. 

Mr  Leighton 

283.  In  looking  at  the  role  of  unions  and  whether 
they  are  necessary  nowadays,  I can  remember  the  time 
when  we  believed  in  progress  and  we  thought  that  as 
each  year  went  by  working  conditions  would  get 
slightly  better.  Reading  your  submissions:  with  the 
casualisation  of  the  workforce,  with  opting  oul 
contracting  out,  people  applying  for  their  own  jobs  and 
so  on,  it  looks  as  though  for  a considerable  number  of 
people  their  working  conditions  are  actually  deteriorat- 
ing the  moment,  would  that  be  fair? 

(Mr  Jinkinson)  It  is  certainly  fair  to  say  that  in 
context  of  contracting  out  in  local  government. 
Certainly  one  of  the  main  consequences  of  contracting 
out  has  been  loss  of  jobs,  it  has  been  a diminution  in 
pay,  it  has  been  a diminution  in  terms  and  conditions, 
it  has  been  a diminution  in  long  and  hard  fought  for 
equal  opportunities  policies.  I think  women  have  been 
very  particularly  victims  of  that  scene. 

(Mr  Morris)  I support  what  Mr  Jinkinson  says  but 
there  is  an  additional  dimension,  it  is  not  just  that 
people’s  securi^  is  being  imdermined  in  their 
employment  sphere  but  we  see  the  notion  of  collective 
bargaining  being  undermined  also  which  enables 
workers  to  get  collective  protection  through  their  trade 
unions.  We  have  de-recognition  of  trade  unions 
emerging  as  an  issue  affecting  the  rights  of  working 
people  to  be  properly  represented.  One  industry  which 
is  emerging  as  an  industry  witii  a co-ordinated  approach 
to  de-recognition  is,  of  course,  the  oil  industry.  Some  of 
the  major  companies  in  the  oil  industry — distributors  as 
well  as  refiners — have  set  on  a course  of  de-recognition 


in  a co-ordinated  way.  We  have  very  clear  evidence  to 
show  that  it  is  a co-ordinated  approach  and  I believe 
that  your  Committee,  Mr  Chairman,  may  well  want  to 
invite  the  chairmen  of  one  or  two  of  these  companies, 
the  Shell  company,  for  example,  and  maybe  the 
national  secretary  of  the  Transport  and  General 
Workers  Union  to  give  some  very  clear  evidence  as  to 
the  development  of  de-recognition  in  this  particular 
sector  of  the  economy  which  leads  to  a diminution  of 
rights  of  workers  and  bringing  about  the  degree  of 
insecurity  that  Mr  Leighton  has  just  made  reference  to. 

284.  We  like  to  think  we  have  the  rule  of  law  in  this 
country  and  system  of  justice  and  in  industry  that  is  the 
industrial  tribunal.  Now  reading  your  submissions  it 
would  seem  that  you  win  very  many  cases  but  the 
individuals  are  not  given  their  jobs  back  despite  the  fact 
that  you  have  won.  What  can  you  make  of  that? 

(Mr  Morris)  It  means  that  the  playing  field,  so  to 
speak,  is  not  a level  one.  I made  reference  earlier  to  the 
fact  that  first  of  all,  you  have  to  get  over  the  first 
barrier,  which  is  the  qualifying  period,  and  the 
qualifying  period  is  getting  longer  and  longer.  It  started 
at  six  months  and  it  has  extended  consistently.  So  you 
have  to  get  over  that  first  barrier  and  when  you  get  over 
the  first  barrier,  even  where  it  is  deemed  by  a decision 
of  the  tribunal  that  a dismissal  may  well  be  unfair,  there 
is  direction  but  very  rarely  used  for  reinstatement.  My 
union  has  secured  a whole  range  of  favourable 
decisions  in  respect  of  the  dock  workers  who  were 
unfairly  dismissed  by  the  Port  of  London  Authority 
working  on  the  Tilbury  Docks.  We  took  our  case  to  the 
courts,  going  through  the  tribunals  into  the  civil  courts, 
won  on  every  count  except  on  the  count  of 
reinstatement.  It  seems  to  me  that  first  of  all  the 
qualifying  period  should,  in  fact,  be  disbanded  because 
a dismissal  is  unfair  irrespective  of  how  long  one  works 
and  secondly  the  powers  of  reinstatement  should  be 
vigorously  applied  and  strengthened.  I tiiink  it  is  no 
excuse  whatsoever  for  someone  to  lose  his  or  her  job, 
deemed  to  be  unfairly  dismissed  and  still  finish  up  out 
of  work  at  the  end  with  some  notional  monetary 
compensation,  that  does  not  give  security. 

(Mr  Lyons)  The  two  year  clause  is  really  quite 
iniquitous.  Even  where  there  is  not  a two  year  clause 
there  are  problems  and  Linda  Somerville  has  an 
example. 

(Ms  Somerville)  In  terms  of  not  only  the  unfair 
dismissal  cases  which  we  have  talked  about  and  we 
have  made  reference  to,  the  period  also  applies  to  sex 
discrimination  cases.  We  had  a case  recently — which  is 
dossiered  in  die  MSF  “Abuses  at  Work”  which  you 
have  been  given — ^which  refers  to  a woman  who  was 
dismissed  by  the  company  simply  because  she  was 
pregnant  This  had  taken  place  during  a time  when  the 
company  was  going  through  a centralisation  process 
and  it  planned  to  lose  150  jobs.  They  saw  the 
opportunity  to  lose  someone  in  a situation  where  this 
women  did  not  have  two  years’  qualitying  service  so 
therefore  they  thought  they  could  get  rid  of  her  quite 
easily.  We  made  a representation  through  the  trade 
union  and  we  took  this  to  the  industrial  tribunal  and  we 
were  successful.  We  therefore  proved  she  had  been 
discrirrunated  against  purely  because  of  her  sex.  A man 
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who  had  taken  a similar  period  of  time  off  work  through 
some  other  illness  or  whatever  would  not  have  been 
treated  in  the  same  way  and  would  not  have  been 
dismissed.  Yet  the  industrial  tribunal  was  unable  to 
force  her  reinstatement  back  in  the  company.  She  was 
compensated  with  a monetary  compensation  but  this 
did  not  make  up  for  the  service  she  had  given  to  the 
company  and  for  the  loyalty  aspect  and  what  that  has 
done  to  the  morale  of  the  company. 

285.  Could  I ask  Mr  Sheldon  what  is  happening  in 
the  Civil  Service?  I have  read  his  submission  and  he 
said  he  negotiated  an  agreement  and  it  was  suspended 
within  eight  weeks,  this  is  slightly  extraordinary,  is  it 
not? 

(Mr  Sheldon)  You  are  referring  there  to  the  pay 
agreement  and  we  were  most  disappointed,  having 
committed  ourselves  with  goodwill  and  some  vigour  to 
securing  a pay  agreement,  to  find  the  Government 
pulling  the  plug  on  that  after  eight  weeks.  That  is  just 
one  example  of  many.  The  point  I would  like  to 
concentrate  on  in  response  to  that  is  that  all  agreements 
now  in  the  Civil  Service  for  the  Civil  Service  are  under 
threat  Long-standing  agreements  are  recruitment, 
promotion,  retirement  are  under  threat  and  it  leads  us  to 
the  discussion  we  are  having  about  the  role  of  industrial 
tribunals  and  the  compensation.  We  have  had  some 
very  nasty  experiences  of  agreements  entered  into  in 
good  faith  being  put  under  pressure,  in  fact  agreements 
stopped  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  employer.  I want 
to  finish  that  point  by  emphasising  that  it  is  not  the 
unions  that  break  agreements  in  the  Civil  Service,  the 
agreements  which  we  have  had  broken  in  the  Civil 
Service  have  been  always  on  the  part  of  the  employer. 
That  is  a good  recruitment  point  as  far  as  our 
membership  is  concerned  and  we  have  managed  to 
make  that  point  successfully  over  the  past  ten  years. 

Mr  Heald 

286.  I would  like  to  ask  Mr  Morris  one  or  two 
questions.  As  far  as  the  Transport  and  General  Woricers 
Union  is  concerned,  you  were  saying  you  felt  that 
mergers  had  great  advantages,  do  you  see  any 
justification  for  us  continuing  to  have  two  large  gener^ 
unions  in  Britain  or  do  you  see  the  merger  process 
going  forward  again? 

(Mr  Morris)  I think  that  the  merger  process  has 
always  gone  on.  My  union  was  formed  from  19  unions 
coming  together  in  1922  and  we  have  steadily  increased 
through  mergers  but  we  have  also  increased  through 
organising  and  recruiting.  1 do  not  know  where  the  end 
will  in  fact  come,  Mr  Jinkinson  has  made  reference  to 
the  specialist  role  that  a number  of  small  unions  play 
and  the  support  that  they  give  to  their  members. 
Ultimately  I ^nk  it  is  the  membership  that  will  in  fact 
decide  as  to  whether  a merger  takes  place.  We  arc 
currently  engaged  in  preliminary  discussions  with  a 
number  of  organisations.  We  naturally  hope  that  these 
will  result  in  some  sort  of  partnership  and  to  that  extent 
I say  the  discussions  will  go  on  and  we  must  await  the 
results. 

287.  There  is  nothing  to  rule  it  out  anyway? 


(Mr  Morris)  We  rale  nothing  in,  we  rule  nothing  out, 
we  are  like  your  Committee. 


288.  Turning  to  the  idea  of  partnership,  which  has 
been  a theme  of  the  evidence  from  the  trade  unions,  we 
have  been,  on  this  Committee,  looking  into  the 
Japanese  management  methods  over  quite  an  extended 
period.  I think  many  of  us  have  been  quite  impressed 
with  what  they  have  been  able  to  bring  to  the  industrial 
culture  in  Britain.  Why  has  the  Transport  and  General 
Workers  Union  just  recently  produced  this  video 
outlining  ways  of  undermining  Japanese  management 
techniques  as  the  Independent  on  Sunday  reported  on 
7th  November? 

(Mr  Morris)  I think  your  date  in  respect  of  the  T&G’s 
video  is,  first  of  all,  incorrect.  It  might  have  been 
reported  in  November,  the  fact  is  the  video  to  which  you 
refer  was  produced  a very  long  time  ago  and  I suspect 
that  anybody  who  has  seen  it  would  have  difficult'  in 
expressing  it  in  the  terms  which  you  have,  suggesting 
that  it  is  undermining  partnership.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  video 
which  pointed  out  that  trade  unionism,  partnership, 
growth  development  and  change  are  not  inconsistent 
with  each  other.  It  is  from  that  very  key  and  central 
message  that  our  negotiators  have  b^n  able  to  evolve 
an  alterative  model  to  the  Sun  and  the  other  models 
from  Japan  and  elsewhere,  a model  which  is  beginning 
now  to  deliver  great  gains  for  British  industry.  We  are 
the  largest  union  at  Rovers,  we  led  that  negotiation,  my 
deputy  led  the  negotiations  and  we  have  delivered 
flexibility,  we  have  delivered  security,  we  have 
delivered  opportunity,  we  have  enabled  the  transport 
workers  to  have  self-development  through  their 
education  progranune.  We  have  brought  about 
substantial  changes  in  the  motor  car  industry  at  Ford 
Motor  Company.  We  now  compete  on  quality, 
productivity,  delivery  of  dates  and  time  and  we  are  very 
proud  and  it  is  that  video  which  set  the  framework  in 
saying  in  our  view  these  are  the  dangers  but  this  how 
you  do  it. 


289.  You  are  not  trying  to  undermine  those  sorts  of 
modem  management  techniques? 

(Mr  Morris)  Partnership  for  us  is  about  co-operation, 
it  is  ^out  dialogue,  what  we  will  resist  is  the  imposition 
of  a one  way  model  which  does  not  in  any  way  make 
provision  for  any  other  view  except  the  company’s 
view.  We  are  opposed  to  the  imposition.  Now  we  quite 
categorically  deny  that  we  are  trying  to  undermine, 
what  we  are  seeking  to  do  is  to  have  some  influence  on 
the  development  within  the  workplace  and  I have  given 
you  two  examples,  I can  give  you  many,  many  more 
where  we  have  been  successful  in  bringing  about  the 
change.  What  we  are  demonstrating  is  that  trade 
unionism  is  not  inconsistent  with  change,  progress  and 
development,  in  fact  we  would  argue  that  the  successful 
companies  in  Britain  are  those  companies  in  terms  of 
long  term  success  which  work  with  their  trade  unions, 
which  co-operate  and  which  develop  the  sort  of 
partnership.  There  are  many  models.  We  take  the  view 
that  ours  is  the  best  and  it  will  last  the  longest. 
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290.  One  reason  why  employers  might  want  to 
de-recognise  the  unions  or  not  recognise  them  would  be 
if  they  were  a barrier  to  change  in  that  way.  Would  you 
agree  with  that? 

(Mr  Morris)  Well.  I would  hear  the  arguments  and  I 
do  not  think  that  trade  unions  are  being  de-recognised 
on  the  basis  that  they  are  barriers  to  change.  We  can 
point  up  a number  of  reasons  why  trade  unions  are 
being  de-recognised,  no  employers  have  ever  come 
along  and  said:  “We  are  de-recognising  you  because 
you  are  not  prepared  to  change”. 

291.  In  the  workplace  industrial  relations  scale  they 
looked  at  the  question  of  why  individuals  do  not  join 
unions  and  they  said  that  management  antipathy  was 
not  an  adequate  explanation  for  it.  There  were 
criticisms  of  the  efforts  by  trade  unions  to  actually 
recmit  people,  what  would  you  say  about  that? 

(Mr  Morris)  People  do  not  join  trade  unions  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  One  of  the  reasons  is  because  they 
have  probably  moved  jobs,  unemployment  is  one  of  the 
biggest  reasons  now  why  the  density  of  trade  union 
membership  has  gone  down.  At  least  yesterday  I 
noticed  that  we  have  abolished  unemployment,  we  have 
just  job  seekers  now  but  be  that  as  it  may  there  is  a 
whole  range  of  reasons  why  people  do  not  join  trade 
unions  and,  of  course,  the  trade  unions  need  to  be  more 
adaptable  in  recruiting  in  the  new  areas  of  the  economy. 
I say  that  for  my  uition,  we  have  traditionally  been  in 
the  manufacturing  sectors  and  our  culture  and  our 
strength  and  our  traditions  have  been  in  the 
manufacturing  sector.  We  have  spent  a lot  of  time  and 
effort  re-positioning  and  learning  new  skills  and  in 
representing  part-time  workers,  representing  workers  in 
the  new  sectors  of  the  economy,  the  so-called  sun  rise 
sectors  and  we  are  now  beginning  to  see  the  benefits  in 
that  respect.  I believe  that  the  whole  notion  of  trade 
unions’  recruiting  will  change  because  people  are 
learning  new  skills.  'ITxere  is  a whole  range  of  reasons, 
I do  not  think  it  is  a matter  just  of  antipathy  of 
employers  or  even  trade  unions  which  is  a barrier  to 
recruitment 


have  the  same  rights  in  Britain  that  the  employees  in  the 
same  company  have  in  Ireland.  So  we  have  not  finished 
with  this  one  yet 

293.  They  do  not  have  a statutory  duty  to  do  what 
you  say  but  what  about  you,  Madam? 

(Ms  Somerville)  I think  yes.  In  terms  of  the 
Government  it  has  that  because  the  opt  out  has  been 
successful,  we  have  seen  more  and  more  provision 
coming  through  from  Europe.  It  will  help  in  terms  of 
health  and  safety  in  the  workplace  and  alterative 
provisions  as  well  where  certain  instructions  are  being 
given  by  the  EC  on  pension  legislations  which  we  will 
not  be  able  to  opt  out  of. 

294.  I take  it  you  are  speaking  in  your  official  union 
capacity  and  perhaps  personally  as  well.  Are  you  aware 
that  it  has  been  said  that  if  the  Social  Chapter  provisions 
are  implemented  in  this  country  and  pushed  ahead  in  the 
rest  of  the  EC  many  more  jobs  from  Europe  will  be  lost 
to  the  Pacific  Rim,  indeed  most  will  be  lost  witiiin  ten 
years?  What  do  you  say  to  that? 

(Mr  Lyons)  Do  you  mean  our  members  will  be  as 
badly  paid  as  the  Japanese  workers? 

295.  I am  here  to  ask  you  questions,  Mr  Lyons,  not 
answer  questions.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  answer 
it? 

(Mr  Lyons)  I apologise,  Sir. 

296.  Thank  you. 

(Mr  Lyons)  Can  I say  that  this  is  the  same  old 
argument  that  I have  had  to  answer  on  many  occasions. 
If  wage  costs  and  associated  costs  were  the  only  criteria 
then  all  employers  would  go  to  Calcutta  but  that  is  not 
the  reality.  There  are  very  many  reasons  why  people 
need  the  skills  and  the  commitment  of  the  British 
workforce  and  that  is  regardless  of  the  question  of 
regulations.  The  regulations,  which  you  are  referring  to 
— the  Social  Chapter  is  a regulation — are  no  more  than 
minimum  standards  which  a civilised  society  should 
have. 


Mr  Greenway 

292.  I wonder  whether  in  a word,  gentlemen  and 
lady,  you  could  say  whether  or  not  you  are  disappointed 
that  the  Social  Chapter  was  not  included  in  the 
Maastricht  Treaty  for  this  country? 

(Mr  Morris)  Yes. 

(Mr  Jinkinson)  Yes. 

(Mr  Lyons  j It  is  not  completely  excluded.  That  is  a 
big  mistake  that  is  being  made.  At  least  one  hundred 
British  companies  will  be  having  to  set  up  European 
works’  councils  as  a result  of  the  other  11  countries 
being  covered  because  those  compaiues  have  more  than 
1,000  employees  in  the  other  11  countries.  One  is 
already  begiiming  to  see  the  examples  of  this.  I think 
increasingly  this  will  be  the  case.  Our  members  in  the 
Republic  of  Ireland — because  we  are  a trans-national 
union — are  going  to  be  taking  the  British  ends  of  their 
companies  to  court  for  social  dumping  if  they  do  not 


297.  Is  it  better  to  be  in  work  or  out  of  work, 
provided  that  there  are  basic  standards,  of  course?  Is  it 
not  a fact  unemployment  is  increasing  in  the  European 
Community,  rising  from  17^  million  to  20  million  even 
though  in  this  country  it  has  fallen  this  year  by  134,000? 

(Mr  Sheldon)  For  those  of  us  who  have  campaigned 
for  a long  time  for  protection  fisr  low  paid  workers — 
and  there  are  lots  of  low  paid  workers  in  the  Civil 
Service — the  same  argument  applies  to  the  national 
minimum  wage.  Would  it  damage  employment 
prospects,  we  produced  evidence  to  show  there  would 
be  no  damage  to  employment  prospects  and  I think  the 
same  logic  ^plies  tiierefore  to  some  of  the  protective 
legislation  in  the  Social  Ch^ter. 

298.  Do  you  not  thiitk  you  are  sitting  like  King 
Canute?  Is  not  the  evidence  against  you? 

(Mr  Sheldon)  It  depends  whether  you  want  to  look 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  unions  which  are 
protecting  interests  of  their  low  paid  workers,  that  is 
what  we  have  to  do  to  produce  objective  evidence  to 
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show  clearly  there  will  be  little  if  any  damage  to  the 
employment  prospects  in  the  economy  by  the 
inti^uction  of  protective  measures  for  those  who  are  in 
most  need.  Statistics  have  been  produced,  we  have  to 
produce  our  statistics.  Alternative  statistics  obviously 
have  been  produced,  I accept  that.  We  believe  there  are 
other  factors  in  the  argument  which  have  already  been 
produced. 

(Mr  Jinkinson)  In  the  public  service  we  have  had 
massive  job  losses  which  certainly  have  not  been  in  any 
way  related  to  Europe.  Between  1980  and  1991  we  lost 
25  per  cent  of  manual  jobs  in  local  government.  In  the 
same  reference  period  40  per  cent  of  ancillary  jobs  went 
in  the  National  Health  Service. 

299.  Is  it  a fact  or  is  it  not  that  in  this  country  where 
we  have  not  signed  up  to  the  Social  Chapter — and  in 
spite  of  Mr  Lyons  statement  there  is  not  a statutory 
obligation  to — unemployment  has  fallen  this  year  by 
134,000  but  in  the  rest  of  Europe  it  has  risen  from  17^ 
million  rising  to  20  million  and  it  will  go  on  with  all  the 
Social  Chapter? 

(Mr  Morris)  It  is  a false  choice  with  respect  to  Mr 
Greenway.  First  of  all,  if  it  is  that  we  are  part  of  Europe 
and  we  consistently  argue  for  a level  playing  field  in 
terms  of  trade,  in  terms  of  currency,  in  terms  of 
every  tiling  else  to  do  with  the  way  Europe’s  economy 
is  managed,  why  is  it  when  it  comes  to  worker 
protection  we  want  to  put  a few  heels  into  this  level 
playing  field?  That  is  the  first  issue.  I do  not  believe  the 
fundamental  problem  that  the  European  economy  faces 
is  going  to  be  resolved  by  purporting  to  offer  the  lowest 
wage  and  the  least  protection.  I chink  our  problem  is 
more  structural,  it  is  more  fundamental.  You  have 
touched  on  the  Pacific  Rim,  I think  you  are  correct  to 
look  at  what  is  happening  in  terms  of  the  Asia  Pacific 
Conference  which  took  place  at  Seattle  where  the 
President  of  the  United  States  presided  just  a few  weeks 
ago.  I think  NAFTA  is  a potential  problem — the  North 
Atlantic  Free  Trade  Agreement — and  we  have  got  our 
own  in  terms  of  North  Africa  and  elsewhere.  I do  not 
believe  that  the  fundamental  problem  which  is  affecting 
the  economies  of  &irope  can  be  solved  just  on  the  basis 
of  the  opt  out  of  the  Social  Chapter.  I think  it  is  an 
indictment  that  all  we  are  ofreiing  to  this  great  debate 
about  the  restructuring  of  work  in  Europe  is 
deregulation.  Deregulation  is  at  the  margins  and  all  it 
will  add  is  marginal  efficiency,  it  will  not  create  the  sort 
of  opportunities  for  employment  that  we  must  have  in 
Europe. 

300.  If  you  give  unrealistic  advice  to  your  members 
— as  I believe  you  are  doing — arc  you  not  really 
undermining  your  own  influence  with  them  and  this  is 
really  why  they  do  not  go  along  with  you  and  continue 
to  join?  We  found  in  Taiwan — this  Committee  found 
— that  many  industries’  workers  are  better  paid  than 
here,  they  are  producing  goods  at  lower  prices  and  their 
welfare  services  are  good. 

(Mr  Morris)  I do  not  share  your  view,  with  respect, 
Mr  Greenway.  You  have  to  take  the  long  view,  you 
have  to  decide  at  what  end  of  economic  development 
you  want  to  be,  whether  you  want  to  be  at  an  end  which 
is  low  tech,  low  skill  and  low  productivity  and  low  pay 


or  if  you  want  to  go  for  the  value  added.  If  you  want  to 
go  for  the  value  added  it  means  investment,  investment 
in  people,  investment  in  training  and  investment  in  the 
overall  infrastructure.  It  is  a massive  restructuring 
programme  that  is  necessary  as  a co-ordinated  effort  in 
terms  of  the  job  and  opting  out  of  the  Social  Chapter  in 
terms  of  worker  protection  will  not  solve  Britain’s  or 
Europe’s  economic  problem, 

301.  Are  you  saying,  Mr  Morris,  th«  Taiwan  is  a 
low  wage,  low  skill,  low  provision  economy,  are  you? 

(Mr  Morris)  They  start  from  a totally  different 
perspective.  It  is  a totally  different  structure,  entirely 
totally  different  structure. 

(Mr  Lyons)  We  just  tried  to  give  them  our 
technology  for  the  regional  jet  aircraft  actually — they 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  terms — but  it  could  still 
affect  employment  in  this  country  in  terms  of  the 
British  Aerospace  joint  deal.  Could  I just  say  one  thing 
about  international  comparator  statistics?  We  are  happy 
to  answer  in  detail  in  written  evidence  to  defend  tiie 
points  we  are  making  on  these.  It  is  very  difficult  to  do 
it  without  the  information  available  to  you.  I have  heard 
so  many  times  America  quoted  as  creating  more  jobs. 
The  people  who  say  that  never  defend  the  minimum 
wage  law  that  they  have  in  the  United  States.  They 
never  associate  it  with  minimum  wage  laws.  I would 
like  to  have  one  of  those  people  who  quotes  America  as 
a job  creator  also  support  the  minimum  wage  laws. 

302.  I have  to  finish;  could  you  just  say  in  a 
sentence  each — and  I mean  a sentence — what  you  are 
doing  to  recruit  young  people?  Are  you  not  finding  with 
your  unrealistic  attitudes  unions  are  failing  among 
young  people,  they  are  not  interested?  They  have  no 
respect  for  unions? 

(Mr  Sheldon)  We  have  set  up  structures  to  recruit 
young  people  and  we  have  had  measurable  success  in 
recruiting.  We  are  not  setting  unrealistic  targets  and  wc 
are  not  putting  unrealistic  policies.  One  way  or  the  other 
I have  to  say  our  membership  penetration — and  we 
have  argued  for  the  national  minimum  wage  and  we 
have  argued  for  the  Social  Chapter — is  increasing  in  the 
Civil  Service. 

(Mr  Morris)  I do  not  share  your  analysis  of  the 
T&G’s  success  with  its  young  members  and  the  ones 
we  arc  recruiting  and  will  go  on  to  recruit.  I will  be 
happy  to  invite  you  to  meet  them  at  our  conference. 

303.  I would  like  to  meet  those  who  join  and  those 
who  do  not  join  and  I suggest  you  do  the  same. 

(Mr  Morris)  I cannot  speak  for  those  who  do  not  join. 

(Mrlirdcinson)  UNISON  provides  a very  wide  range 
of  vocational  education  courses  which  are  extremely 
attractive  to  young  people  working  in  the  areas  in  which 
we  are  organised  for  fortherance  of  their  careers. 

(Mr  Lyons)  There  are  major  sectors  of  industry  and 
commerce  where  our  membership  is  predominately 
young  people  and  we  have  a very  high  level  of 
membership;  insurance  is  one  of  them. 

(Ms  Somerville)  More  and  more  within  the  finance 
sector  young  people  are  being  recruited.  As  new 
technology  takes  over  the  job  is  not  as  skilled  as  it  was 
in  the  1970s  and  1980s  and  more  and  more  young 
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people  are  now  employed.  These  young  people  are 
sometimes  the  most  vulnerable  within  companies  and 
within  the  wotirforce  and  therefore  they  need  organised 
representation. 

Chairman:  A series  of  sentences  with  ftill  stops, 
fhanV  you  very  much! 

Mr  Coe 

304.  Mr  Morris,  you  may  be  having  a few  problems 
recruiting  but  I noticed  recently  you  had  no  problem  in 
recruiting  an  ex-finance  director  from  Rover  to  make 
assessment  of  your  financial  structures,  presumably 
looking  at  those  together  with  a number  of  issues.  Has 
he  made  any  representations  at  all  in  the  light  of  the 
review?  Is  the  review  half  way  through,  is  it  all  the  way 
through?  Has  he  suggested  any  changes? 

(Mr  Morris)  Well,  let  us  put  his  role  in  context.  First 
of  all  the  T&G  employs  a whole  range  of  specialist 
advisors,  we  manage  a property  portfolio  of  125 
properties,  offices  up  and  down  the  country.  We  have  a 
car  fleet  of  in  excess  of  300  and  I can  go  on  and  ask  you 
to  consider  some  numbers  of  some  significance. 
Therefore  we  have  a whole  range  of  specialist  advisors, 
Now  our  review  commenced  just  over  two  years  ago 
when  we  gave  a commitment  to  a consultant  to  examine 
areas  of  our  activity  which  we  believed  needed  some 
examination  for  change.  That  is  being  done  now  and 
one  of  the  recommendations  that  was  given  to  us  then 
was  that  we  should  in  fact  secure  the  advice  of  an 
information  technology  specialist  and  finance  special- 
ist Consistent  with  T&G’s  history  and  tradition  oitiy 
the  best  is  good  enough  for  T&G  members  so  we  went 
into  the  marketplace  and  we  believe  we  have  got  the 
best.  Of  course,  he  does  not  make  decisions  in  respect 
of  the  policies  of  our  union,  his  role  and  function  is  to 
advise  the  policy  makers  and  he  is  doing  a very,  very 
good  job  for  the  union. 

305.  What  are  the  advantages  of  using  an  outsider 
to  look  at  union  structures? 

(Mr  Morris)  Well,  it  could  have  been  an  insider,  the 
fact  that  he  is  an  outsider  is  immaterial.  It  is  the  needs 
and  the  function  that  he  fills. 

306.  You  did  not  feel  by  using  an  outsider  diat  you 
had  peiiiaps  a fresh  look,  a fresh  view,  of  wha!  you  are 
trying  to  achieve? 

(Mr  Morris)  No,  I do  not  think  it  was  fresh  in  that 
sense.  He  brought  a degree  of  professional  skills  and 
expertise  which  frankly  we  did  not  have  in  the 
organisation  and  we  had,  if  you  like,  the  courage  to  go 
into  the  market  place  and  acquire  that  It  has  been 
beneficial  to  the  organisation.  We  now  have  better 
quality  information  on  which  to  make  decisions.  We 
believe  we  get  advice  but  the  interface  with  those  who 
provide  services  for  our  union  has  improved  our 
benefits.  We  talk  to  our  investment  advisers,  our 
bankers,  a whole  range  of  services  supplied  to  the 
union,  we  talk  on  an  interface  level  with  a Ifigher  degree 
of  expertise  and  professionalism  and  clarity  of  purpose 
than  hitherto. 

(Mr  Jinkinson)  Can  I say,  Mr  Coe.  that  during  the 
lengthy  and  very  democratic  process  that  led  to  the 


formation  of  UNISON  we,  in  fact,  had  the  benefit  of  the 
assistance  of  a wide  range  of  consultants,  a number  of 
academic  consultants,  an  industrial  anthropologist, 
training  consultants,  personnel  consultants.  I have  no 
doubt  whatsoever  that  they  assisted  us  to  build 
structures  which  I do  not  think  we  would  have  achieved 
without  them  either  as  three  unions  hying  to  achieve 
them  and  most  certainly  we  would  not  have  achieved 
them  as  individual  unions.  They  do  tend  to  come  a bit 
expensive  but  in  the  right  place  I think  there  is  value  in 
the  advice  of  consultants. 

307.  Mr  Sheldon,  I have  a few  points  to  ask  you. 
There  has  been  a lot  of  discussion  recently  about 
introducing  people  into  the  Civil  Service  tiiat  have  not 
traditionally  had  a formal  Civil  Service  type  training.  I 
recognise  your  union  may  not  be  dealing  explicitly  with 
some  of  the  grades  that  have  been  discussed  but  can  I 
have  your  general  thoughts,  particularly  about  whether 
you  consider  this  to  be  a challenge  to  your  membership 
or  to  the  running  of  the  Civil  Service  or  whether  it 
worries  you? 

(Mr  Sheldon)  It  is  certainly  a concern.  My  union  docs 
not  represent  higher  civil  servants. 

308.  I recognise  that. 

(Mr  Sheldon)  But  of  course  it  is  a worry  and  concern 
about  promotion  prospects,  about  arrangements,  about 
organisation.  Will  it  spread  into  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Civil  Service  where  people  join  the  Service  for  a 
career?  They  join  the  Service  with  a commitment  to  the 
idea  of  public  service  and  to  introduce  people  who  have 
not  got  that  commitment  to  pubUc  service  can  be  seen 
to  be  damaging  to  the  Civil  Service.  I have  to  say  that 
you  would  look  in  each  case  objectively  on  its  merits. 
That  has  always  been  our  position  and  it  has  been  the 
position  described  by  Bill  Morris  about  the  use  of 
consultants.  However,  my  general  position  would  be 
that  it  is  not  to  be  welcomed,  that  you  have  to  look  at 
the  damage  that  may  be  done  to  a service  which  is  based 
on  commitment  to  the  idea  of  public  service. 

309.  You  are  not  against  perse  the  introduction  of 
new  ideas  and  techniques?  I am  not  suggesting  for  one 
moment  that  the  private  sector  has  all  the  answers. 

(Mr  Sheldon ) I hope  I did  not  give  that  impression,  it 
was  certainly  not  the  impression  I wanted  to  give.  Our 
union  and  all  unions  have  got  a proud  record  of 
co-operating  with  change.  The  Civil  Service  has 
changed  in  the  same  way  as  other  sectors  of  industry 
and  our  union  has  co-operated  with  those  changes.  1 
hope  that  my  remarks  were  not  interpreted  as  not 
co-operating  with  change,  the  opposite  is  in  fact  the 
case. 

Mr  Ross 

310.  I am  a sponsored  member  of  MSF.  Mr 
Greenway  was  talking  earlier  about  the  Social  Chapter 
and  we  are  also  carrying  out  a parallel  inquiry  into  the 
import  and  export  of  jobs  and  technology.  Ae  effect  that 
has  on  employment.  The  evidence  we  have  taken  so  far 
is,  to  say  the  least,  ambiguous  as  far  as  the  Social 
Chapter  is  concerned.  The  CBI  certainly  thinks  it  is  a 
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cost  and  it  is  liable  to  suddenly  lose  us  employment. 
When  we  asked  specifically  the  CBI  and  any  other 
leader,  captain  of  industry,  who  has  sat  where  you  arc 
sitting  to  provide  evidence,  the  Committee  is  still 
waiting  on  this  evidence  being  presented  to  it  Sir 
Dennis  Henderson,  who  is  the  guru  of  some  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Committee  with  regard  to  particular 
advice,  made  it  quite  clear  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
more  and  more  of  ICI  is  progressing  and  the  global 
workforce  is  increasing  is  because  of  the  peaks  and 
troughs  of  the  economic  cycle  in  this  country.  It  is 
important  to  get  that  on  the  record.  The  TUC  started  off 
this  Inquiry  we  are  carrying  out  by  saying  that  they 
regard  two  areas  as  being  vital  to  the  trade  union 
movement,  one  is  the  right  to  representation  and  the 
other  is  the  area  of  social  partnership.  For  the  record,  do 
the  unions  represented  here  today  agree  with  that? 

(Mr  Lyons)  Could  I mention  the  right  of 
representation  first  and  say  that  we  have  given  the 
Committee  in  part  of  our  evidence  a dossier.  I mention 
particularly  case  four  in  our  dossier,  the  Zurich 
Municipal  Insurance  Company,  another  example  where 
1,000  British  citizens  employed  by  Municipal  Mutual, 
with  good  industrial  relations  for  25  years,  partly  as  a 
result  of  Government  action,  the  company  passes  into 
the  hands  of  Zurich,  which  is  Switzerland,  who  get 
given  legal  advice:  “ This  is  the  only  country  in  the 
Community  where  you  do  not  need  to  recognise  the 
unions”.  So  they  forthwith  broke  their  own  agreements 
and  de-recognised  the  entire  workforce,  1,000  plus.  No 
reps,  no  health  and  safety,  no  consultation,  no 
bargaining.  That  is  a human  rights’  abuse  of  major 
proportions.  If  it  happened  in  a Third  World  country  we 
would  all  be  going  on  an  all-party  basis  to  the 
ambassador.  It  has  been  raised  in  the  Swiss  Parliament 
They  cannot  believe  it;  they  do  not  believe  it  is  possible. 
There  was  a full  day  debate  on  it  there;  you  may  like  to 
look  at  their  Hansard  on  it  That  kind  of  denial  of  human 
rights  is  so  central  to  this  inquiry.  It  is  incredible  that  a 
problem  that  existed  when  the  trade  union  movement 
was  first  formed  is  now  so  high  profile  in  our  day  to  day 
reckoning.  I mention  Zurich  Municipal  as  an  example 
of  a denial  of  workers’  representation  that  does  not  exist 
anywhere  else.  In  conclusion  on  that  point,  the  Zurich 
company  recognises  the  unions  in  all  other  11  European 
Community  countries  because  the  other  European 
Community  countries  expect  it  of  a major  company, 
indeed  of  any  employer,  and  it  is  only  in  the  UK  where 
we  do  not.  I think  that  says  a lot  about  our  human  rights 
position  on  worker  representation. 

(MrJinidnson)  I think  the  right  to  representation  has 
not  been  an  enormous  problem  in  the  areas  in  which  my 
union  operates.  Certainly  in  the  biggest  area,  loc^ 
government,  there  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a 
consensus  across  the  political  parties  that  unions  have  a 
useful  role  in  promoting  and  assisting  good  industrial 
relations  in  local  government.  That  was  also  the  case  in 
what  used  to  be  called  the  nationalised  industries  and  I 
am  very  happy  that  since  privatisation  by  and  large  they 
have — I am  talking  about  the  electricity  supply  industry 
— a very  good  record;  I ‘am  talking  about  the  gas 
industry,  no  problems  there;  I am  talking  about  the 
water  industry,  again  generally  good.  Certainly  there 
have  been  at  lea.st  two  very  recent  exceptions:  the 


Wessex  Water  Company  and  the  South-West  Water 
Company  have  de-recognised  my  union,  UNISON, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  represented  more 
members  in  those  two  companies  than  any  other  trade 
union.  Their  somewhat  fatuous  reason  was  that  “since 
UNISON  is  now  a public  service  union  and  we  are  in 
the  private  sector  we  do  not  want  to  do  business  with 
you”,  not  the  view  taken  by  their  peers  in  the  water 
industry  and  not  the  view  taken  in  the  gas  industry  and 
not  the  view  taken  in  the  electricity  supply  industry.  I 
just  do  not  believe  that  in  any  way  contributes  to  the 
furtherance  of  good  industrial  relations.  Certainly  i 
believe  that  the  workers  in  this  country  should  have  a 
right  to  be  represented  by  a trade  union  when  they  want 
that  representation.  I also  believe  that  again  at  the  will 
of  the  members  there  should  be  a right  to  have  their 
trade  unions  recognised 

(Mr  Morris)  I obviously  support  what  my  two 
colleagues  have  said  and  I certainly  support  the  two 
priorities  that  the  TUC  has  laid  down  which  are  the 
right  to  representation  and,  of  coarse,  social  partnership 
but  I said  earlier  in  my  response  to  questions,  and  I 
emphasised  it,  the  importance  of  lifting  the  barriers 
which  inhibit  working  people  getting  justice.  I thinic 
that  is  absolutely  important,  being  able  to  go  along  to  an 
industrial  tribimal  from  day  one  of  employment  and 
argue  for  some  adjudication  as  to  whether  or  not  an 
employer’s  action  was  fair  or  unfair.  I think  equally  that 
the  deregulation  process  has  now  started  to  touch  the 
issues  of  health  and  safety  in  the  workplace  and  trade 
unions  are  naturally  concerned  to  ensure  that  there  is  a 
safe  workplace.  There  were  some  466  fatal  accidents  at 
work  in  the  workplace  last  year,  39,000  people  suffered 
accidents  at  work  which  demanded  more  than  three 
days’  absence  and  150,000  people  had  reported 
accidents  at  work.  Yes,  let  us  cut  tiie  red  tape,  let  us 
remove  bureaucracy  where  it  strangles  progress  and 
development  but  we  would  be  very  concerned — and  I 
know  that  your  Committee  would  be  very  concerned 
— if  the  deregulation  process  gets  to  a point  where  it 
endangers  and  undermines  the  health  and  safety 
structure  which  we  have  in  this  country.  That  is  equally 
as  important  as  recognition.  I say  on  the  point  of 
recognition  that  some  companies  that  are  de-recognis- 
ing trade  unions  should,  in  my  judgment,  have  an 
opportunity  to  say  why  before  your  Committee.  I 
mention  the  Shell  Oil  company,  for  example.  If  they 
came  along  they  would  be  able  to  say  why  because  they 
have  not  put  forward  any  proposal  for  change  to  which 
the  union  is  opposed.  All  we  have  ever  asked  for  is  the 
opportunity  to  make  a contribution  to  the  development 
of  the  company. 

(Afr  Sheldon)  I think  that  from  the  civil  servants’ 
point  of  view,  from  the  workers  in  the  public  sector’s 
point  of  view,  the  right  of  representation  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  social  partnership  and  the  Whitley  system 
was  built  on  that,  on  representation  which  gives  you  the 
right  to  negotiation  and  gives  you  the  right  to 
consultation.  I have  to  say,  however,  that  is  a two-way 
process  and  the  concept  of  representation  linked  to 
social  partnership  is  being  damaged  when  my  members 
are  having  to  cope  with  privatisation,  contracting  out 
and  market  testing.  Yes,  of  course  we  would  continue  to 
argue  for  the  right  of  representation,  it  must  be  a 
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fundamental  issue  for  trade  unions,  but  there  is  an  equal 
demand  that  consultation  and  the  right  to  negotiation  go 
hanH  in  hand  with  social  partnership  in  industries  even 
in  the  public  or  the  private  sector. 

{Ms  Somerville)  In  terms  of  the  private  sector,  within 
the  finance  sector  which  may  not  be  to  some  of  the 
Members  here  one  of  the  most  obvious  union 
strongholds  but  the  majority  of  employers  in  finance 
within  Britain  are  recognised  as  having  high 
mendjcrship,  the  employers  in  this  type  of  industry 
obviously  do  not  have  to  give  recognition,  it  is  unlikely 
that  they  are  going  to  be  giving  us  recognition  to  be 
charitable  to  their  employees.  Therefore  they  must 
recognise  that  it  is  in  their  interests  to  do  so.  Most  of 
these  private  companies  recognise  their  greatest  asset  is 
a skilled  and  trained  workforce  and  that  they  need  an 
organised  and  democratic  and  represented  workforce  in 
order  for  them  to  bring  about  greater  harmony.  I think 
this  type  of  action  helps  employers  on  a daily  basis,  for 
example  when  introducing  new  working  practices, 
obviously  recently  within  finance  we  have  seen  a lot  of 
changes  in  the  last  ten  years  but  specifically  in  terms  of 
the  ones  of  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s  when  people 
went  through  Quality  Service  ftogramraes,  QuaUty 
Management  Programmes  and  Quality  Accreditation 
which  we  have  looked  at  The  only  way  that  these  can 
be  successful  in  the  workplace  is  if  they  have  the 
backing  of  the  workforce  behind  them  and  obviously 
that  partnership  is  necessary. 

Mr  Eastham 

311.  I am  an  engineer  belonging  to  the  AEU, 
although  that  is  documented  nevertheless  I will  say  it. 
I have  been  around  for  a few  years  now  and  I remember 
that  there  have  been  great  comments  about  the  rights  of 
individuals  not  to  belong  to  trade  unions.  I do  not  think 
it  has  got  quite  the  same  emphasis  when  it  comes  to 
belonging  to  a trade  union.  Just  by  way  of  interest,  I 
have  got  before  me  here  a press  release  from  the 
Institute  of  Personnel  Management  and  their  heading 
says:  “Improved  relationships  between  employers  and 
employees  have  led  to  a decline  in  the  role  of  trade 
unions”.  Then  it  goes  on  to  say:  “The  IPM  believe  that 
individuals  should  have  the  right  to  belong  or  not  to 
belong  to  a trade  union  but  there  should  be  no  statutory 
requirement  for  employers  to  recognise  trade  unions”. 
The  next  paragraph  says:  “However,  the  Institute 
recommends  that  Ac  employers  should  acknowledge 
that  employees  have  a right  to  be  represented  at  an 
individual  level  and  if  sufficient  support  exists  for  it  at 
a collective  level  there  are  practical  reasons  for 
responding  positively  when  sufficient  numbers  of 
employees  specifically  seek  recognition”.  It  seems  to 
contradict  itself  this  statement  from  the  IPM,  would  you 
like  to  comment  on  this? 

(Afr  Lyons)  This  is  the  kind  of  discussion  that  only 
takes  place  in  the  UK.  There  is  no  other  country  in 
Europe  that  raises  diis  question  of  union  recognition.  It 
is  a subject  that  is  not  on  the  agenda  anywhere  else.  In 
fact  there  are  only  two  other  countries  in  the  world 
where  there  is  not  some  remedy  for  woikers’ 
representation  and  those  countries  arc  Libya  and  Saudi 
Arabia.  Libya  and  Saudi  Arabia  put  this  down  to  the 


Islamic  collectivist  philosophy.  I do  not  believe  in 
Britain  that  argument  has  been  used.  That  leaves  us  just 
with  the  UK  alone  where  there  is  no  remedy  for  worker 
representation.  We  are  not  expressing  a view  on  any 
particular  model;  we  are  just  tailring  about  the  right  of 
workers  to  be  represented,  individuals’  rights  to  be 
represented.  In  the  Irish  constitution,  in  the  Italian 
constitution,  it  is  a normal  democratic  right  for  an 
individual  to  have  the  right  of  representation.  We  speak 
as  a major  Irish  union  and  Irish  members  cannot 
understand  how  Britain  can  be  getting  it  so  wrong  on 
human  rights.  So  the  IPM  is  being  dragged  through  this. 
They  have  difficulty  rationalising  the  contradiction  that 
you  have  identified.  Without  the  right  of  recognition  in 
some  form  the  imbalance  between  employer  and 
employee  is  now  so  out  of  kilter,  is  so  absurdly  uneven, 
that  there  is  no  way  an  cmploywC,  supported  by  a 
massive  unemployment  subject,  can  have  any  equality 
at  the  table  with  an  employer.  So  in  our  view  it  is  a 
fundamental  cornerstone  that  there  must  be  employee 
rights  backed  up  by  recognition.  Without  recognition 
there  arc  no  rights. 

312.  If  you  keep  on  smacking  them  in  the  nose  how 
do  you  expect  them  to  co-operate?  It  is  a simple 
question,  this  confrontation  thing  all  the  time.  Other 
organisations  keep  on  telling  us  partnership  is  good,  it 
is  popular,  it  is  better  than  it  was  and  yet  we  get  this 
kind  of  aggressive  attitude  by  certain  areas.  What  is  the 
reason? 

(Mr Lyons)  We  submitted  with  our  evidence  a dossier 
of  ten  typical  cases  of  bad  practice  by  major  companies. 
We  could  have  had  100  cases  or  several  hundred  cases. 
It  does  not  give  us  any  great  pleasure  to  say  th«  life  is 
so  hellish  and  that  the  climate  of  fear  is  so  severe  in 
Britain  today.  I think  Parliament  should,  through  this 
Select  Committee,  and  it  is  now  and  it  is  up  to  us  to 
convince  you,  be  paying  some  attention  to  this  climate 
of  fear  that  people  live  through.  The  best  way  of  dealing 
with  it  is  to  give  people  the  right  to  speak  for 
themselves.  The  best  way  they  can  speak  for  themselves 
is  through  recognition  procedures. 

313.  Very  often  people  talk  about  low  pay.  There  is 
an  ever  increasing  dialogue  about  low  pay  and  its 
problems.  I am  told,  as  a trade  unionist,  that  it  leads  to 
less  taxes  in  the  economy,  less  spending  power  in  the 
economy  with  all  its  knock-on  effects  when  people  are 
on  low  pay.  Do  you  agree  with  that  statement  or  not?. 

{Mr  Jinkinson)  I certainly  do.  I am  going  to  speak 
from  the  standpoint  of  UNISON  and  its  members  in  the 
public  service.  It  is  quite  plain  that  there  is  an  awful  lot 
of  low  pay  in  our  areas.  I diink  two-thirds  of  our 
membership  earn  less  than  £10,000  a year.  Last  year  we 
had  a pay  limit  of  between  Oand  1.5  per  cent  This  year 
we  have  a freeze  on  the  pay  bill.  It  appears — and  I 
suppose  few  of  us  have  got  round  to  reading  it  yet  or 
even  opening  its  covers — that  q>parently  the  Utde  red 
book  indicates  that  the  public  sector  pay  freeze  is  going 
to  extend  for  no  less  than  three  years.  Can  I say  that  is 
something  in  terms  of  an  incomes  policy  either  for  the 
whole  economy  or  for  the  public  sector  that  no 
Government  of  any  political  colour  has  previously 
attempted.  I have  very  considerable  personal  reserva- 
tions as  to  whether  it  will  help.  Another  feature  of  the 
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0 to  1.5  per  cent  and  what  we  now  have  is  that  this  year, 
in  1993,  that  was  the  first  policy,  first  of  any  kind  of 
incomes  policy  since  the  Second  World  War,  that  had 
absolutely  no  safety  net  whatsoever  for  the  lowest  paid 
people  in  the  public  service.  Certainly  there  is  plainly  a 
direct  link  between  the  pay  levels  of  five  and  a half,  five 
and  three-quarter  million  public  servants  and  the  health 
of  the  economy.  A freeze  pay  in  this  way  will  do 
absolutely  nothing  to  assist  this  country  out  of  the 
recession. 

314.  One  of  my  colleagues  earlier  on  made 
reference  to  the  Social  Ch^ter  and  I would  like  to  ask 
a question.  Seeing  that  the  other  European  nations  seem 
to  favour  the  Social  Chapter,  how  do  they  manage  to 
have  a better  balance  of  payments  than  we  have  in  the 
United  Kingdom?  How  do  they  manage  it?  Is  it  some 
magic  or  is  it  some  other  form? 

[Afr  Lyons)  I do  not  have  the  figures  on  all  the 
balance  of  payments  but  the  Social  Chapter  has  been 
turned  into  some  kind  of  myth,  some  mythical  dragon 
breathing  flames  across  the  Channel.  In  fact,  the  Social 
Chapter  is  just  a basic  safety  net  to  go  with  the  Single 
Market.  How  anyone  believes  you  can  have  a Single 
Maricet  with  multi-national  companies  without  having  a 
proper  safety  net  for  employees’  rights  is  completely 
impossible  to  understand.  At  the  end  of  the  day  it  will 
lead  to  complaints  about  unfair  competition,  and  quite 
rightly  so. 

Chairman 

3 15.  Forgive  me,  I have  to  leave  in  a few  moments 
and  Mr  Eastham  will  take  the  Chair.  I have  a number  of 
questions.  First  of  all:  I suppose  you  watched  the 
Budget  with  some  interest,  how  do  you  think  that  that 
is  going  to  affect  you,  your  members  and  your  role?  Do 
you  have  any  views? 

(Mr  Jinkinson)  I have  just  expressed  a view  about  the 
freezing  of  public  sector  pay. 

316.  Yes,  that  is  one.  Any  other  comments? 

(Mr  Lyons)  A major  opportunity  to  support  the  jobs 
and  recovery  programme  has  been  missed  almost 
completely. 

317.  Fine.  Mr  Morris,  have  you  any  comments  to 
make? 

(Mr  Morris)  Of  course,  I support  the  points  my 
colleague  has  made  in  terms  of  what  it  means  for  jobs 
and  what  it  means  for  pay  but  it  also  affects  trade  unions 
in  terms  of  the  addition^  costs  that  they  must  bear.  We 
had  a very  interesting  conversation  while  we  were 
waiting  to  appear  before  your  Committee  looking  ^ 
some  of  the  new  added  areas. 

318.  Can  you  tell  us  in  a sentence  what  the  outcome 
was  of  that  discussion? 

(Mr  Morris)  Gloom  and  doom. 

319.  Ms  Somerville,  do  you  share  the  gloom  and 
doom? 

[Ms  Somerville)  I think  that  certainly  an  opportunity 
has  been  missed.  One  of  the  particular  opportunities 
would  have  been  to  provide  for  more  child  care  support 
for  women  who  want  to  return  to  work. 


320.  Mr  Lyons? 

(Mr  Lyons)  I think  that  the  paucity  of  infrastructure 
projects  will  leave  most  of  our  construction  industry, 
for  example,  unemployed  for  yet  another  year  so  there 
vrill  be  even  more  job  seekers  in  this  new  category. 

(Mr  Sheldon)  My  members  will  feel  that  it 
discriminates  against  them.  I have  to  remind  you  that  it 
is  my  members  who  work  with  a will  to  get  all  the 
changes  implemented  and  they  would  like  to  get  some 
reward  for  that  from  time  to  time. 

321.  It  was  your  members,  you  said,  that  are 
affected  by  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  always  the 
employers  who  break  agreements.  Was  it  not  you? 

(Mr  Sheldon)  Yes,  it  was. 

322.  Are  you  therefore  in  favour  of  agreements 
with  employers,  agreements  between  employers  and 
unions,  collective  bargaining  being  legally  enforceable 
if  it  is  the  employers  who  always  break  foem? 

(Mr  Sheldon)  It  seems  to  me  that  if  an  agreement  is 
a good  agreement,  if  the  employer  means  what  he  says, 
there  is  no  need  to  have  a legally  enforceable 
agreement,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  make  them  stick  to 
it  through  collective  bargaining. 

323.  But  they  do  not  mean  what  they  say,  they  keep 
breaking  them. 

(Mr  Sheldon)  In  the  Civil  Service  the  Government  as 
the  employer  will  often  pray  in  aid  the  national  interest 
and  I think  that  is  an  area  that  is  very  difficult  for  me  to 
cover  within  the  terms  of  the  question  which  is:  do  I 
favour  legally  binding  agreements?  You  have  got  to 
understand,  well  you  do  understand,  that  our 
agreements  generally  speaking  arc  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  under  those  circumstances  we  have  to  look  for 
goodwill  and  co-operation. 

324.  Can  I ask  all  of  you,  is  there  any  of  you  who 
is  in  favour  of  agreements  between  your  unions  and  the 
Government  being  legally  binding? 

(Mr  Lyons)  As  far  as  I am  aware  all  the  agreements 
that  I have  are  enforceable  through  our  members' 
contracts  of  employment. 

325.  That  is  the  individual  contract  of  employment 
and  that  is  the  last  line  that  you  want  to  take,  Lyons, 
surely,  because  the  individual  contracts  of  individual 
members  are  terribly  weak? 

(Mr  Lyons)  Our  contracts  negotiated  with  employers 
in  fact  provide  the  terms  and  conditions  for  the 
individual  contract  under  the  Contracts  of  Employment 
Law. 

326.  If  that  is  yoin  view  how  would  you  want  this 
Committee  to  report  on  the  protection  that  your 
members  need  in  respect  of  their  individual  contracts? 
Can  you  give  us  some  ideas  with  brevity  and  precision, 
Mr  Lyons? 

(Mr  Lyons)  I personally  have  never  been  afraid  of 
legally  binding  contracts,  that  is  my  position.  It  is  not  a 
live  issue  at  the  moment  in  the  national  trade  union 
scene  so  perhaps  you  can  reopen  the  debate.  I give  my 
members  the  advice  that  all  of  their  rights  should  be 
guaranteed  legally. 
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(Chairman  Contd] 


327.  What  would  you  uke  this  Committee  to  do? 

(Mr  Lyons)  Rights  should  be  given  legal  backing 

whatever  they  are,  whether  they  are  rights  to 
recognition,  rights  to  minimum  protection,  rights  to 
regulation,  health  and  safety;  they  have  to  be 
underwritten  by  law.  I would  like  to  see  it  on  a 
cross-party  basis. 

(Mr  Morris)  Can  I just  say  that  the  issue  of  legally 
binding  contracts  in  respect  of  collective  bargaining,  it 
is  not  a matter  of  trade  unions  having  concerns  about 
working  within  the  legal  framework,  it  is  a practical 
issue.  A particular  contract  tU  Fords,  for  example, 
would  cover  38,000  people  and  the  people  who  make 
the  contract  are  not  the  only  people  who  are  in  a 
position  to  distort  its  terms  and  therefore  for  practical 
reasons  it  is  not  a very  sensible  way  to  proceed.  It  is  not 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  Chairman  and  the  General 
Secretary  of  any  of  the  unions  here,  left  to  those  two 
parties  of  course  they  would  be  honoured  but  left  to 
38,000  there  are  too  many  elements  of  risk. 

328.  You  are  prepared  to  leave  it  to  the  38,000 
people  to  take  individual  action  when  necessary  against 
their  employers  where  the  agreements  with  their  unions 
are  broken  individually?  You  do  not  want  the  unions  to 
have  the  right  to  take  employers  to  court? 

(Mr  Morris)  Well  they  do  not  know  as  it  happens, 
they  take  a collective  decision  through  a secret  postal 
ballot  at  the  moment  conducted  with  independent 
scrutineer  and  nobody  acts  independentiy. 

Chairman:  I am  afraid  I have  not  made  my  point 
clear  but  never  mind. 

(In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  Mr  Eastham  was  called 
to  the  Chair) 

Mr  Eastham:  Unfortunately  the  Chairman  has  had 

to  leave  so  I hope  you  can  put  up  with  me  as  Chairman. 
Usually  for  the  last  20  or  30  minutes  we  ask  the 
Members  if  they  would  like  to  ask  any  quick 
supplementary  questions  and  we  would  be  grateful  if 
you  could  make  snappy  replies  and  give  us  then  the 
opportunity  to  ask  further  questions  if  necessary. 

MrHeald 

329.  Mr  Jinkinson,  Robbie  Gilbert  has  been  very 
critical  of  public  sector  unions  saying  that  you  go  on 
soike  far  more  than  the  private  sector  and  that  “on  this 
evidence  the  public  sector  in  1990  looks  very  much  like 
manufacturing  did  in  1980”.  A recent  survey  by  the 
CBI  has  found  that  more  public  sector  employees  feel 
less  consulted  and  less  informed  despite  fact  that 
there  are  much  higher  levels  of  union  membership.  Do 
you  not  think  this  makes  you  sound  a bit  of  a dinosaur? 
Would  you  like  to  comment  on  that? 

(Mr  Jinkinson)  Can  I say  as  far  as  the  second  question 
is  concerned  I have  made  some  inquiries  of  the  CBI  and 
nobody  can  actually  put  me  on  to  that  particular  survey. 
I do  not  know  if  it  exists.  I do  not  know  how  robust  or 
how  fragile  the  data  is.  I do  not  know,  maybe  that  latter 
question  should  be  addressed  to  the  employer:  why  are 
you  not  consulting  your  em{>loyees?  What  I do  know  is 
that  in  local  government,  in  the  health  service  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  public  sector  in  which  we  organise, 
the  employer  is  very  happy  to  co-operate  with  trade 


unions  stewards  as  a vehicle,  as  an  agent  for  passing  and 
delivering  information.  As  far  as  the  first  question  is 
concerned,  I think  1990  was  a single  year.  I think  it  has 
to  be  beset  into  the  kind  of  context  I referred  to  earlier 
with  the  enormous  job  loss  in  local  government,  the 
enormous  job  loss  in  the  National  Health  Service,  the 
breakdown  of  what  used  to  be  for  many  years  an 
all-Party  consensus  about  the  value  of  public  service 
and  the  value  of  public  servants.  1 think  they  felt  under 
enormous  pressure  with  privatisation,  with  contracting 
out  and  so  on.  Can  I say  this,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
influence  of  trade  unions  I tiiink  some  of  those  rensinps 
might  well  have  spilt  over  into  more  industrial  unrest 
than  there  actually  was. 

330.  Hie  survey  I was  asking  about  is  quoted  in 
Robbie  Gilbert’s  article  of  An  Employer’s  View  in  the 
British  Journal  Industrial  Relations  in  June  1991.  Just 
going  for  a moment  on  this  theme,  if  I may,  when  we 
had  the  CPSA  here  they  were  talking  about  partnership 
approaches  and  the  importance  of  a union  in  the  public 
sector  being  non-party  political,  and  they  felt  very 
strongly  about  that  Your  union’s  evidence  does  not 
mention  parmership  initiatives  at  all,  and  you  are  allied 
with  the  Labour  Party,  are  you  not? 

(Mr  Jinkinson)  As  far  as  partnership  is  concerned,  if 
you  would  refer  perhaps  a little  more  closely  to  section 
4,  it  is  absolutely  shot  through  with  the  whole  concept 
of  partnership.  We  point  out,  and  certainly  the 
Committee  is  extremely  welcome  to  have  a copy  of  the 
UNISON  rule  book,  I think  possibly  uniquely  tiiat  rule 
book  has  a set  of  aims  and  values  in  its  opening  pages 
which,  again,  are  shot  through  with  the  concept  of 
partnership  between  the  union  and  its  members, 
partnership  with  employers,  and  partnership  with  the 
consumers  of  services.  Again,  it  is  stated  that  good 
relationships  with  the  employer  are  an  absolute  first 
priority.  Again,  our  memorandum  of  evidence  gives,  I 
think,  a number  of  instances  where  we  have  worked 
very,  very  closely  with  employers  to  deliver,  for 
example,  the  transition  from  national  to  company 
collective  bargaining  in  the  water  industry  and  in  the 
electricity  supply  industry,  and  indeed  there  are  other 
examples.  Certainly  all  three  of  the  partner  unions  who 
now  constitute  UNISON  have  very,  very  long  and 
honourable  traditions  of  joint  training  endeavours  with 
employers.  I have  referred  to  UNISON’S  very 
considerable  vocational  education  service:  if  that  is  not 
part  of  partnership  with  employers,  in  order  to  deliver 
quality  services,  I do  not  know  what  is. 

331.  It  may  just  be  some  sort  of  mistake.  In  the 
passage  at  4 which  you  mentioned  thwe  is  no  reference 
to  partnership  in  here  at  all.  In  fact,  in  another  part  of 
your  submission  you  talk  about  civil  servants  joining  a 
union  to  seek  protection  from  a hostile  employer,  which 
does  not  sound  very  partnership  oriented? 

(Mr  Jinkinson)  I am  sorry,  with  respect,  that  is  not 
part  of  the  UNISON  submission.  We  do  in  fact  use  the 
word  “parmership”;  we  talk  about  good  relations  with 
employer  priority;  and  we  then  referred  to  Mr  Stephen 
Dorrell,  who  said,  “The  language  of  confrontation 
should  have  no  place  in  the  1990s”.  We  go  on  to  say. 
“Nor  will  it,  if  there  is  an  effective  partnership”.  Simply 
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because  we  do  not  use  this  buzz  word  “partnership” 
throughout  our  memorandum  that  is  not  to  say  we  are 
not  in  favour  of  it.  I think  I have  given  a number  of 
examples  and  I think  a careful  reading  of  UNISON’s 
memorandum  would  indicate  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  we  are 

332.  What  about  securing  protection  from  a hostile 
employer? 

(Mr  Jinkinson)  That  is  not  my  memorandum. 

(Mr  Sheldon)  There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  the 
real  test  is  about  the  use  of  language — partnership.  We 
tallf  about  “consultation”  and  “co-operation”.  If  you 
look  at  the  record  of  civil  servants  co-operating  with 
change  it  stands  any  examination,  and  that  ought  to  be 
a partnership.  I have  to  say,  however,  that  the  reference 
to  a “hostile  environment”  relates  to  the  question  of  job 
security.  The  thing  that  is  uppermost  in  our  members’ 
minds  at  the  presei^t  time  is,  will  they  have  a job  next 
year?  It  is  very  reasonable,  therefore,  that  they  turn  to 
their  union  to  try  to  find  an  answer  to  that  question.  I do 
not  feel  like  a dinosaur  at  all  in  making  every  effort  to 
answer  that  question,  but  whenever  we  are  answering 
the  question  of  job  security  and  a hostile  environment 
I want  to  emphasise  that  our  members  are  co-operating 
day  by  day  with  the  Government  to  introduce  all  of  the 
charges,  the  changes  from  the  recent  Budget,  for 
example,  and  that  is  how  you  would  describe 
partnership  in  the  public  services. 

(Mr  Morris)  Can  I pick  up  this  point  because  I think 
we  have  to  put  it  into  context.  For  me  partnership  is  not 
about  making  a declaration  one  morning  or  writing  a 
document  as  evidence  to  the  select  committee;  it  is 
about  a code  of  behaviour,  and  it  is  about  the 
relationship  and  how  that  is  regulated  in  the  workplace. 

I can  say  quite  categorically  that  the  trade  unions 
represented  here,  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
TUC  affiliates,  are  engaged  in  partnership  at  the 
workplace  and  bringing  about  change,  improving 
productivity,  improving  communication  and  dealing 
with  issues  such  as  training.  One  of  the  issues  that  has 
come  out  of  the  trade  union  agenda  as  a bargaining 
issue  is  this  whole  question  of  personal  self-develop- 
ment— in  terms  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  the  EDAP 
(Employee  Development  Assistance  Programme) 
scheme  where  my  union  led  those  negotiations;  that  is 
a joint  partnership  where  the  company  make  a 
commitment  to  its  employees  through  collective 
bargaining,  and  that  partnership  is  manifested  in  a 
whole  range  of  ways.  There  are  hostile  employers  but, 
again,  when  we  t^  about  “hostile  employers”  it  is 
about  how  they  behave  and  it  is  about  their  behaviour; 
some  are  good  and  some  are  bad,  it  is  the  practices. 

333.  The  point  1 was  making  to  Mr  Sheldon  was, 
there  you  are,  a politically  motivated  union,  affiliated  to 
the  Labour  Party 

(Mr  Sheldon)  we  are  not  affiliated  to  the  Labour 
Party. 

(Mr  JirUiinson)  Can  I very  quickly  say  th^  UNISON 
respects  two  very  distinct  and  distinctive  political 
traditions.  The  result  of  that  is  that  we  have  a political 
fund  (hvided  into  two,  where  part  of  which  the  money 
goes  inter  alia  to  the  Labour  Party,  the  other  part  of 


which  very  positively  does  not,  and  is  precluded  from 
so  doing  by  an  overriding  rule  of  the  union.  The  answer 
is  that  pan  of  UNISON’s  membership  are  affiliated  to 
the  Labour  Party  and  the  other  part  are  not 


Mr  Leighton 

334.  We  keep  hearing  evidence  about  the  bogey  of 
the  Social  Chapter.  Is  there  not  an  awful  lot  of  nonsense 
talked  about  the  Social  Chapter.  The  Chapter  is  a 
Chapter  of  the  Maastricht  Treaty  which  only  came  into 
force  a matter  of  weeks  ago,  so  how  is  it  possible  to 
explain  the  levels  of  employment  in  Europe,  Britain  or 
anywhere  else  over  recent  years  by  a Chapter  which  has 
only  just,  weeks  ago,  come  into  existence?  Is  it  not  the 
case  that  wages  are  specifically  excluded  from  the 
Social  Chapter 

(Mr  Lyons)  I think  the  main  advantage  of  the  Social 
Chapter  is  yet  to  come.  I agree  that  there  is  not  much 
there  yet  because  the  Directives  tend  to  be  in  draft  form 
at  this  time;  but  the  right  to  consultation  on  a 
transnational  basis  within  the  Community  will  be  open 
to  the  1 1 governments  to  determine,  and  tiiat  is  the  basis 
for  the  European  Works  Councils  that  are  developing. 
My  own  union  is  now  represented  in  quite  a few  of 
these  works  councils  that  are  beginning  to  function.  Just 
to  give  an  example,  no  British  insurance  company 
chose  to  volunteer  when  told  by  the  British  Government 
that  voluntarism  is  the  way  to  do  these  things,  but 
foreign  based  insurance  companies  have  already  set  up 
the  European  Woiks  Councils  ready  for  the  Directive. 
Employees  in  the  Comhill  Insurance  Group  are  in  a 
European  Works  Council  Employees  in  subsidiaries  of 
AGF  of  France  are  in  Worics  Councils,  but  no 
employees  of  a British  insurance  company  have  been 
given  those  rights  of  consultation.  So  you  can  see  that 
once  the  11  governments,  who  transcend  the  political 
spcctram,  actually  introduce  the  firm  Directives  and 
they  have  the  force  of  law,  it  will  give  workers  that 
extra  right  Remember,  in  Britain  we  are  not  only  not  at 
that  level,  we  do  not  even  have  the  right  to  union 
recognition.  We  are  at  a primitive  level  in  some  kind  of 
primitive  world  of  our  own  making.  It  really  is  crazy  for 
us  to  cut  ourselves  off  from  what  is  happening  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  I do  not  think  many  people  understand 
that  in  the  world  of  work  in  Britain  there  is  a climate  of 
fear  which,  in  fact,  would  be  transformed  if  we  got  the 
Directives  that  would  come  from  the  H into  this 
country  as  well.  I agree  that  they  have  not  fully  taken 
off  yet,  but  they  will  be  progressively  doing  so  once  the 
British  Government  has  lost  its  right  of  veto. 

335.  Is  this  not  a case  that  the  question  of  wages  is 
specifically  excluded  from  the  Soci^  Chapter;  very  few 
people  seem  to  be  aware  of  that? 

(Mr  Lyons)  Yes. 

Mr  Leigfrton:  Even  trade  union  recognition  is 
excluded  from  the  Social  Chapter,  so  there  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  sheer  ignorance  and  misconce^ 
tion  about  the  Social  Chapter  which  comes  up  at  this 
Committee  every  time  we  have  witnesses. 
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Mr  Ross 

336.  Could  I just  remind  you  that  when  we  come  to 
prepare  our  report  we  cannot  put  something  into  the 
report  which  is  not  there  in  the  evidence,  or  you  do  not 
give  us  oral  evidence  on.  I would  suggest,  given  the 
obvious  failure  to  understand  the  actual  written 
submissions,  that  perhaps  Mr  Sheldon  might  like  to 
write  to  the  Committee  and  just  remind  the  Committee 
of  all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  various 
areas  of  government  departments;  for  instance,  the 
huge,  massive  computerisation  programme  that  took 
place  in  the  DSS  with  which  your  members 
co-operated,  which  obviously  could  not  have  taken 
place  without  that  partnership.  It  may  help  the 
Committee  to  understand  the  type  of  partnerships  that 
do  go  on,  and  that  has  to  be  seen  and  set  against  the 
background  of  those  individuals  co-operating  knowing 
that  they  are  likely  to  lose  their  jobs,  or  some  of  them, 
as  a direct  result  of  that  partnership.  It  would  be  quite 
important  for  the  Committee  to  have  that. 

{Mr  Sheldon)  I would  certainly  like  to  take  th^ 
opportunity  to  write  about  the  co-operation  which  has 
brea  enjoyed  over  the  past  20  years  and  perhaps  to  add 
a comment  about  the  feeling  of  hostility  from  the 
employer  so  that  wc  can  emphasise  the  nature  of  the 
industrial  relations  in  the  Civil  Service  and  the 
progressive  role  that  trade  unions  play  in  that  sort  of 
environment.  I would  like  to  emphasise  the  point  that 
Mr  linkinson  made  that  trade  unions  actually  in  that 
environment  probably  stop  conflicts  happening  through 
the  negotiating  process,  which  is  picking  up  the  point 
which  Mr  Heald  made  at  the  very  beginning. 

(Mr  Lyons)  The  role  of  partnership  in  the  private 
sector  as  well  is  a big  problem.  The  difficulty  with 
responding  to  questions  on  partnership  is  that  it  takes  at 
least  two  people  to  partner.  Next  week,  for  example,  is 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  lock-out  of  the  workers  at 
Hilliers  at  Reading.  They  went  on  a one  day  action  over 
a 40  per  cent,  pay  cut,  and  this  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  where  the  entire  workforce  can  be  locked  out  for 
a year.  They  have  no  legal  redress  at  all.  Wc  have  won 
every  industrial  tribunal  case  on  their  behalf  but  they 
have  no  way  back  into  that  plant  This  is  an 
unprecedented  situation  and  I suggest  this  Committee 
has  a responsibility  to  give  help  to  those  workers  after 
one  year  of  being  locked  out  in  the  street. 

337.  That  really  was  a question  the  Chairman, 
before  he  left,  was  asking  you  to  respond  to.  It  may  have 
been,  in  the  heat  of  the  questioning  session,  you  did  not 
appreciate  that,  but  that  was  what  he  was  asking  you. 
When  we  come  to  provide  recommendations  we  need  to 
know  what  type  of  recommendations  the  trade  unions 
ate  looking  for. 

(.Mr  Morris)  We  have  presented  in  our  written 
evidence  a supplement  to  that  which  we  call  the 
dossier  of  disgrace”  listing  14  cases  of  gross  abuse 
where  people  have  been  dismissed,  and  their  individual 
rights  have  been  maligned,  and  some  of  those  people, 
after  more  than  a year,  are  still  unable  to  get 
employment  or  recognition  of  any  acceptance.  It  all 
comes  down,  in  a sentence,  to  rights  and  recognition.  If 


this  Committee  addressed  the  evidence  before  it,  I feel 
fairly  confident  that  they  will  want  to  address  those  key 
critical  questions  of  rights  and  statutory  recognition. 


Mr  Eastham 

338.  You  mentioned  the  example  of  Hilliers  of 
Reading,  on  occasions  we  invite  some  of  these 
companies  to  come  in  and  given  account  of  their  point 
of  view  on  disputes;  we  did  one  with  Timex  who  came 
here,  and  maybe  you  could  persuade  the  Committee  to 
look  at  fiiat  company  and  ask  them  to  come  in,  and 
possibly  for  your  trade  union  officials  to  deal  with  that 
problem  and  let  us  go  on  record  with  what  the  truth  is 
about  these  matters. 

(Mr  Lyons)  I think  it  would  be  very  helpful.  The 
dispute  involves  both  the  AEEU  and  MSF,  and  next 
week  will  be  the  first  anniversary. 

(Mr  Morris)  I would  fully  support  that.  If  the 
Committee  is  looking  at  which  employer  would 
probably  make  a contribution  to  their  interests,  we 
would  certainly  want  to  put  forward  the  Shell  Oil 
Company  as  a candidate  and  the  Chairman  of  that 
company;  and  from  the  trade  union  point  of  view  we 
have  Mr  Fred  Higgs  who  is  the  National  Secretary  of 
the  T&G  for  the  oil  and  chemical  industry  and  he  would 
make  a contribution  to  the  Committee’s  work. 

339.  Mr  Morris,  I have  one  question  I want  to  ask 
you.  In  some  of  your  evidence  you  have  been  claiming 
that  there  has  been  some  concerted  attempt  to 
de-recognise  the  trade  unions  in  the  oil  industry.  I 
wonder  if  you  could  amplify  that  a little.  Is  this  the 
tanker  drivers,  or  is  it  generally  the  oil  industay,  the  oil 
rigs  etc.  etc?  Where  are  you  referring  to? 

(Mr  Morris)  We  refer,  Mr  Chairman,  in  particular  to 
three  major  companies:  British  Petroleum,  Esso,  Shell 
and  Mobile.  It  is  primarily  in  the  oil  refinery  areas;  for 
example,  the  process  workers  and  plant  workers  at  the 
BP  Baglan  Bay  site,  the  process  workers  at  tiie  BP 
Llandarcy  site,  and  Esso  at  Fawley;  and  we  have  Shell 
and  Esso  in  respect  of  ite  tanker  drivers  at  Stanlow.  It 
is  very  much  a concerted  effort.  We  have  very  clear 
evidence,  including  the  agenda  of  meetings,  time,  dates 
and  places,  where  these  meetings  were  held  and  the 
discussions  that  took  place.  The  company  has  been 
confronted  with  some  of  this  evidence.  We  are  happy  to 
put  supplementary  evidence  in  on  the  point.  In  our 
supplementary  evidence  we  will  want  to  suggest  again 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Shell  Oil  Company  be  asked 
to  assist  the  Committee,  along  with  the  national  officers 
of  the  Transport  & General  Workers’  Union. 

340.  Perhaps  you  could  drop  us  a note. 

(Mr  Lyons)  TTiis  also  affects  flic  white  collar  staff  in 
Shell  and  BP  and  we  would  wish  to  be  associated  with 
th^  The  problem  we  have  is  answering  questions  we 
get  from  employees  where  100  per  cent  arc  in  the  trade 
union  and  the  employer  denies  their  existence.  That  is 
the  question  want  an  answer  to. 

341.  On  the  recognition  of  trade  unions,  of  course 
some  years  ago  one  or  two  of  us  sat  at  this  table  were 
involved  with  the  GCHQ  inquiry  and  it  would  be 
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interesting  to  know  whether  there  is  any  progress.  We 
seemed  to  have  some  intimation  that  there  was  some 
movement.  Would  anybody  like  to  go  on  record  and 
give  us  an  update  on  this? 

(Mr  Sheldon)  There  have  been  discussions  with  Ae 
Head  of  the  Civil  Service,  clearly  under  instniction 
from  the  Prime  Minister.  Certain  progress  has  been 
made  and  we  have  asked  to  see  the  Prime  Minister,  but 
there  has  been  no  progress  on  die  key  issue,  which  is  the 
freedom  of  GCHQ  workers  to  belong  to  a trade  union 
of  their  choice,  which  is  the  ILO  ruling.  It  is  on  that  key 
issue  we  would  want  to  go  and  see  the  Prime  Minister. 
We  have  had  two  meetings  with  the  Head  of  tlte  Civil 
Service  and  we  have  asked  to  see  the  Prime  Minister,  so 
we  are  still  talking  and  I suspect  that  “still  talking”  does 
mean  progress. 

342.  Are  you  waiting  for  dates  or  have  you  got 
dates  for  meetings? 

(Mr  Sheldon)  We  are  waiting  to  see  whether  the  Head 
of  the  Civil  Service  can  persuade  the  Prime  Minister  to 
see  us  on  the  issue  of  the  right  to  belong  to  a union  of 
their  choice  in  line  with  the  ILO  ruling. 

Mr  Leighton 

343.  What  has  happened  to  the  staff  association? 
(Mr  Sheldon ) The  staff  association  still  has  less  than 

50  per  cent,  of  the  GCHQ  workers  in  membership. 

Mr  Greenway 

344.  When  did  you  ask  to  see  the  Prime  Minister? 
(Afr  Sheldon)  When  we  met  Sir  Robin  Butler  three 

weeks  ago, 

345.  You  have  not  got  an  answer  so  far? 

(Mr  Sheldon)  I am  not  making  a complaint  about 
that;  these  things  take  time. 

346.  I was  not  thinking  about  a complaint 

(Mr  Sheldon)  It  was  probably  three  weeks  ago  that 
we  met  Sir  Robin  Butler  and  he  is  in  discussion  with  the 
Prime  Minister  and  others  to  see  if  he  wants  to  luive  that 
meeting  with  us. 

Mr  Eastham 

347.  We  have  asked  you  a lot  of  questions,  are 
there  any  further  points  you  feel  you  would  have  liked 
us  to  have  asked  about  which  have  not  been  asked 
which  you  would  like  to  put  on  record? 

(Mr  Lyons)  I mentioned  the  Zurich  Municipal 
derecognition,  and  the  service  to  part  of  that  was  for  me 
to  circulate  to  our  members  a letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Employment  saying  he  was  very  sorry  there 
was  a problem  in  the  company,  but  the  issue  of 
recognition  was  one  for  the  employers  alone.  They  do 
not  understand  that  They  are  mainly  traditional 
Conservative  voters  there,  and  they  live  in  places  like 
Bournemouth,  Portsmouth  and  Christchurch,  (and  I do 
not  know  how  they  voted  recently).  The  fact  is  they  do 
not  understand  (with  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Employment  whom  they  see  as  holding  the  rein  in  an 


industrial  relations  setting)  how  the  issue  of  their 
recognition  (with  good  industrial  relations  for  25  years, 
no  industrial  disputes,  no  Spanish  practices  or  any  of 
the  problems  that  people  have  quoted)  can  suddenly  be 
ripped  up  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Employment 
says  this  is  purely  a matter  for  their  employer.  It  is  that 
area  I would  ask  the  Committee  to  concentrate  on,  and 
I see  it  as  a human  rights  issue. 

(Mr  Morris)  I have  only  one  point,  Mr  Chairman,  that 
I would  wish  to  address  to  the  Committee’s  attention;  I 
feel  that  the  points  I have  tried  to  touch  on  are  of  such 
importance  that  I would  like  to  repeat  them  for  the 
record.  I would  like  to  say  again  that  we  attach  absolute 
importance  to  workers’  rights  through  statutory 
recognition.  We  are  seeking  the  Committee  to  consider 
the  lifting  of  the  barriers  to  justice  as  a result  of  the 
impediment  which  the  qualifying  periods  of  employ- 
ment places  towards  people  wanting  to  go  to  a tribunal. 

Of  course,  I did  in  fact  mention  earlier  that  we  do 
support  removing  bureaucracy  where  it  is  an 
impediment,  and  red  tape  where  it  is  unnecessary.  We 
are  very,  very  concerned  that,  in  removing  that  red  tape 
and  that  bureaucracy,  we  should  not  damage  the  health 
and  safety  regulations  which  give  protection  to  people 
at  woric.  The  final  point  that  I would  wish  the 
Committee  to  give  some  attention  to  as  far  as  its 
consideration  is  concerned,  which  is  a new  point,  is  the 
question  of  the  check-  off.  We  arc  currently  required  to 
secure  reconfirmation  of  the  check-off  arrangements 
from  the  7.5  million  trade  unionists  who  pay  their 
contribution  by  that  form.  We  believe  that  this  is 
causing  a number  of  employers  an  unnecessary  burden 
administratively,  which  employers  and  trade  unions 
have  to  bear.  We  believe  that  any  view  the  Committee 
may  want  to  express  in  lifting  that  burden  would  be 
welcome. 

(Ms  Somerville ) In  the  evidence  we  have  given  today 
it  is  sad  that  we  have  to  reflect  in  our  evidence  that 
workers  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  insufficient  rights 
to  trade  union  representation  and  recognition.  We 
would  ask  the  Committee  to  take  on  board  the  evidence 
we  have  given  on  all  of  these  issues  but  in  particular  to 
address,  obviously  in  favour  of  the  workers,  the 
imbalance  that  we  have  identified  in  employment  law 
where  people  do  not  have  a right  to  reinstatement  for 
specific  cases,  including  unfair  dismissal  and  sex 
discrimination. 

(Mr  Sheldon)  I would  like  to  emphasise  the  point 
about  the  management’s  role  in  the  partnership  arena, 
and  to  suggest  to  you  that  in  the  Civil  Service,  fw 
example,  in  letters  of  appointment  not  so  many  years 
ago,  five  or  six  years  ago,  people  were  encouraged  to 
join  a union.  That  particular  sentence  has  been 
withdrawn.  You  must  draw  your  own  conclusions  for 
the  reasons  for  that  It  is  in  response  to  a delicate 
question  about  the  relationship  between  management  s 
perception  of  partnership  and  individuals  jouiing 
unions. 

(Mr  Jinkinson)  I concur  with  what  my  colleagues 
said  on  the  legal  backing.  I would  like  to  add  the  point 
I hope  that  your  Committee  will  recognise  the  very 
valuable  role  in  many  ways  that  trade  unions  can 
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contribute  to  good  industrial  relations  throughout  the 
economy.  I do  not  think  that  is  in  any  way  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  management 


Mr  Heaid 

348.  One  of  the  things  that  was  announced  in  the 
Budget  was  a new  s^le  of  apprenticeship  building  on 
the  Youth  Training  Scheme  and  the  Training  Credits 
Scheme  which  has  been  something  that  has  been 
pioneered  in  Hertfordshire  where  my  constituency  is. 
Would  you  agree  that  is  a welcome  initiative  and  will 
help  boost  training  for  young  people? 

(Mr  Jinkinson)  It  sounds  like  a good  thing.  I do  not 
know  the  details  but  it  sounds  okay. 


(Mr  Lyons)  When  we  went  to  give  evidence  to  the 
Chancellor  in  his  office  a few  weeks  ago  he  did  ask  why 
the  TUC  was  asking  for  such  expensive  training 
schemes;  apparently  he  was  not  given  the  cost  of 
genuine  training  schemes,  or  they  were  not  available  on 
his  desk.  We  had  to  explain  that  genuine  training,  the 
kind  of  training  that  the  Germans,  Americans  and 
Japanese  give,  is  more  expensive  than  the  training  that 
is  currently  provided.  In  the  TUC  evidence  to  the 
Chancellor  it  was  very  detailed  advice.  We  should  not 
be  falling  out  in  party  political  ways  over  training;  it  is 
too  important.  'Therefore,  the  evidence  we  gave  to  the 
Chancellor  I hope  will  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
development  of  industrial  training. 

Mr  Eastham:  Ms  Somerville,  gentlemen,  thank 
you  very  much  indeed  for  attending  the  meeting. 


Dear  Mr  Phillips. 


APPENDIX  1 

Supplementary  Memorandum  from  the  NUCPS 


Future  op  trade  unions 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  7 December  inviting  me  to  respond  to  some  further  questions.  I will  also  try 
to  deal  in  this  letter  with  a request  for  further  comments  on  “partnership”  which  was  made  at  the  hearing. 


Trade  union  mergers 

1.  NUCPS  represents  accountants,  computer  specialists,  personnel  managers  and  cleaners:  MSF 
represents  engineers,  researchers,  managers  and  sales  staff  and  UNISON  and  the  TGWU  represent  a wide 
variety  of  occupations.  How  can  a large  union  adequately  represent  a diverse  membership  with  anything  like 
the  specialist  hiowledge  required  in  modem  negotiations  ? 

The  union  is  very  conscious  of  its  diversity  and  of  the  need  to  address  the  problems  of  a large  number  of 
disparate  bargaining  groups.  We  seek  to  ensure  that  the  democratic,  lay  structure  of  the  union  allows  each 
of  these  different  groups  to  have  their  voice  heard  within  (he  union  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  I believe 
that  the  arrrangements  made  at  the  time  of  the  SCPS/CSU  merger  bear  testimony  to  that.  In  the  new  union 
we  preserved  the  Sections  dealing  with  occupational  group  issues  within  the  smaller  CSU,  gave  them  direct 
representation  on  the  national  executive  committee,  and  enstired  that  a specified  full-time  official  continued 
to  be  allocated  to  service  each  one.  As  a result  of  the  merger  I think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  such  minority 
groups  receive  a better  service  now  than  they  did  in  the  CSU,  which  because  of  financial  constraints  was 
never  able  to  develop  its  HQ  services  to  meet  demand.  It  is  also  possible  to  exaggerate  the  extent  to  which 
different  bargaining  groups  throw  up  different  problems:  many  problems  are  common  to  all  groups  and  in 
those  circumstances  there  will  always  be  substantial  economies  of  scale  to  be  gained  from  combining 
resources  in  a larger  union.  Hence  we  are  committed  to  further  rationalisation  within  the  civil  and  public 
services  wherever  possible. 

2.  Is  the  trend  towards  larger  unions  employing  increasingly  specialised  staff  and  setting  up  their  own 
systems  for  European  and  parliamentary  representation  set  to  undermine  or  to  marginalise  the  role  of  the 
TUC? 

We  do  not  see  any  threat  to  the  TUC  in  individual  unions  creating  their  own  systems  for  European  and 
Parliamentary  representation.  At  the  UK,  level  of  course,  that  has  been  the  pattern  almost  since  the  labour 
movement  began.  There  are  two  quite  distinct  roles  to  be  performed.  Individual  unions  need  to  be  able  to 
take  up  directly  issues  which  are  of  specific,  and  perhaps  exclusive,  interest  to  their  members.  At  the  same 
time  there  will  always  be  a need  for  a body  which  is  able  to  pursue  the  interests  of  working  people  in  general, 
on  issues  which  cross  industrial  and  occupational  boundaries.  Experience  suggests  that  those  involved  will 
be  too  busy  trying  to  deal  with  their  own  remit  without  encroaching  on  that  of  others. 
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Changing  industrial  environment 

3.  How  fiir  are  corporate  campaigns  aimed  at  damaging  an  employer’s  public  image  set  to  replace 
industrial  action  as  the  primary  vehicle  of  union  pressure  during  a dispute  ? 

It  is  difficult  to  generalise  in  response  to  your  question.  We  will  use  whichever  weapon  is  most  effective 
in  protecting  the  legitimate  interests  of  our  members.  Some  employers  may  be  susceptible  to  public 
embarrassment,  bat  on  the  whole  that  has  not  been  our  experience  of  the  present  Government  on  matters 
related  to  the  civil  and  public  services:  on  the  contrary  it  has  on  many  occasions  sought  to  foment  and  exploit 
public  hostility  to  workers  in  those  services  as  a weapon  of  its  own. 


Membership  sbivices 

4.  All  unions  claim  that  their  major  purpose  is  the  collective  and  individual  representation  of  employees 
at  work  but  what  consideration  has  been  given  to  concentrating  the  majority  of  union  resources  on  the 
provision  of  services  to  individual  members?  Wouldn’t  this  encourage  members  to  retain  membership  when 
they  leave  a job  or  the  union  suffers  derecognition? 

The  NUCPS  has  never  considered  making  individual  services  its  main  focus,  if  by  that  is  meant  services 
such  as  insurance,  discount  buying  and  other  services  not  intrinsically  linked  to  members’  employment. 
When  someone  joins  the  union  they  obviously  have  a right  to  expect  certain  services  in  return  for  their 
subscriptions,  but  by  far  the  larger  part  of  such  services  are  provide  to  members  collectively  in  relation  to 
their  employment  situation.  We  expect  that  will  continue  to  be  the  case  for  the  foreseeable  future.  In 
particular  we  provide  highly  professional  negotiating  services,  backed  up  from  the  centre  by  research  and 
information  departments.  But  if  negoti^ons  do  not  succeed,  the  only  way  of  advancing  members’  interests 
is  often  for  them  to  take  action  themselves.  That  is  why  we  encourage  active  participadon  in  union  affairs 
— ^because  it  is  the  only  way  to  create  a union  which  is  both  democratic  and  effective.  We  do  not  want  our 
members  to  see  dieir  membership  in  purely  passive  terms:  very  often  we  can  do  nothing  more  for  them  if 
they  are  not  prepared  to  become  active  themselves,  and  we  never  seek  to  hide  that  fact  from  them. 

5.  You  highlight  the  fact  that  the  salary  of  an  Executive  OJficer  has  fallen  from  22  per  cent  above  national 
average  earnings  in  1980  to  more  than  10  per  cent  below  the  average  today.  Doesn  't  this  inability  of  the  union 
to  protect  pay  levels  demonstrate  the  need  to  develop  a range  of  other  services? 

It  is  also  necessary  to  consider  the  level  that  Civil  S«vice  pay  would  have  reached  by  now  without  the 
existence  of  the  NUCPS  and  other  unions.  We  take  the  view  that  the  union’s  performance  on  pay  will  always 
be  the  main  benchmark  by  which  we  are  judged  by  members  and  potential  members.  The  relative  decline 
of  members’  living  standards  has  certainly  made  it  harder  to  win  the  argument  for  the  union’s  continuing 
relevance.  Nonetheless  we  have  no  illusions  that  we  could  maintain  our  levels  of  membership  on  the  strength 
of  “individual”  services  alone. 

Co-operation  and  partnership 

I wotild  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  respond  to  a request  which  was  made  at  the  oral  hearing,  for  further 
information  about  the  union’s  attitude  to  co-operation  with  change  in  the  civil  and  public  services.  It  was 
remarked  by  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee  that  we  had  not  dealt  in  our  submission  with  the 
advantages  of  union-management  co-operation,  and  that  instead  we  had  emphasised  the  areas  of  conflict, 
both  past  and  present.  I am  therefore  very  grateful  to  be  able  to  correct  what  may  have  been  a false  impression 
of  the  NUCPS  approach  to  such  matters. 

As  a union  we  have  never  sought  conflict  with  the  employers  we  deal  with.  All  our  experience  shows  that 
conflict  is  detrimental  to  the  effective  operation  of  the  public  services.  Equally,  conflict  is  inevitable  where 
management  do  not  have  the  will  or  the  means  to  consult  widely  and  meaningfully  with  their  staff.  Our  whole 
philosophy,  and  a major  reason  for  our  existence,  is  that  we  offer  the  means  by  which  that  consultation  can 
take  place:  we  are  an  essential  line  of  communication  between  management  and  staff.  Our  ideal  would  be 
a situation  in  which  management  and  unions  acted  in  partnership,  to  ensure  that  necessary  organisational 
change  is  reconciled  with  the  interests  of  staff.  The  industrial  relations  machinery  which  exists  in  the  Civil 
Service,  that  is  to  say  the  Whitley  system,  was  devised  in  that  very  spirit.  Over  five  or  six  decades  it 
performed  its  essential  function  extremely  successfully.  Union  membership  was  positively  encouraged  by  the 
employer,  staff  representatives  were  afforded  reasonable  facilities  for  pursuing  union  and  industrial  relations 
business,  and  there  was  a general  climate  which  favoured  co-operation  and  the  resolution  of  differences  by 
negotiating,  Instances  of  industrial  action  were  rare.  I would  like  to  emphasise  my  union’ s support  for  a return 
to  such  a situation:  it  is  one  which  would  do  a great  deal  to  improve  the  morale  of  civil  servants  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  services  in  which  they  work.  I hope  that  Members  of  the  Committee  do  not  in  any  way 
imagine  that  we  enjoy  conflict  or  set  about  creating  it  for  its  own  sake.  Quite  the  opposite  is  in  fact  the  case. 

Having  made  our  basic  position  clear  in  that  way,  I should  also  say  that  we  do  not  apologise  in  any  way 
for  the  refw^nces  in  our  submission  to  current  difficulties  in  the  Civil  Service  and  its  related  bodies.  The  fact 
is  that  as  a union  we  have  never  been  responsible  for  breaking  agreements  entered  into  with  employers.  But 
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we  are  now  having  to  deal  with  an  employer  which  regards  the  tearing-up  of  agreements  as  a matter  of  little 
or  no  consequence,  which  no  longer  encourages  union  membership  and  has  actually  banned  it  in  one  area, 
which  has  systematically  reduced  the  time  available  for  elected  lay  officials  to  carry  out  vital  representational 
work,  and  which  clearly  regards  consultation  with  national  staff  represenutives  as  a tiresome  formality  rathw 
than  as  a way  of  actively  seeking  co-operation  with  change.  It  is  idle  to  think  that  such  an  approach  does 
not  in  turn  affect  the  attitude  of  staff  to  change.  Staff  become  cynical  when  they  are  repeatedly  presented  with 
proposals  for  change  on  which  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  final  decisions,  including  on  occasions  Ministerial 
decisions,  have  been  made.  They  lose  faith  in  the  Whitly  system  and  the  threshold  for  differences  to  become 
conflicts  is  lowered  automatically.  I will  conclude  by  mentioning  just  two  examples  which  have  a bearing 
on  this  area,  both  of  which  have  arisen  in  the  last  few  weeks  alone. 

The  first  concerns  the  issue  of  London  Weighting  and  related  payments  in  the  Civil  Service.  We  were 
summoned  to  a meeting  with  the  Treasury  on  24  November  to  be  informed  of  radical  proposals  to  abolish 
these  payments  for  all  new  staff,  as  well  as  phasing  them  out  for  existing  staff,  and  to  replace  them  by  a new 
“Recruit  and  Retain  Allowance”.  For  certain  low-paid  grades  it  needs  to  be  borne  in  minrt  that  these 
payments  can  constitute  anything  up  to  a third  or  so  of  gross  pay.  Leaving  aside  for  one  moment  the  merits 
or  otherwise  of  the  proposals,  however,  two  points  are  worthy  of  emphasis.  The  first  is  that  we  were  told  that 
Ministers  had  already  taken  decisions  on  the  matter,  and  therefore  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  Treasury 
officials  to  negotiate  any  material  change  in  them.  Secondly,  we  were  told  that  the  intention  was  that  the  new 
allowance  would  not  in  future  be  negotiated  with  the  trade  union  side,  although  we  would  be  “consulted” 
about  any  changes.  I think  this  example  serves  to  illustrate  in  a graphic  way  some  of  the  earlier  points.  It 
is  clear  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  an  employer  who  places  little  or  no  value  on  genuine  partnership  with 
the  unions  representing  staff,  or  on  achieving  change  though  consent. 

The  second  example  which  I will  briefly  mention  relates  to  the  question  of  trust,  which  I think  we  will 
all  agree  is  an  essentia]  component  of  any  health  relationship  between  employers  and  their  employees.  Some 
five  years  ago  it  was  announced  that  the  Civil  Service  would  be  embarking  on  a radical  reorganisation,  with 
departments  being  broken  down  into  executive  agencies.  The  concept,  we  were  told  at  the  time,  was  that 
semi-autonomous  agencies  would  take  on  the  bulk  of  the  routine  work  of  departments  and  develop  new,  more 
efficient,  approaches  to  their  management.  We  were  repeatedly  assured  by  Ministers  and  by  top  civil  servants 
that  the  agency  programme  was  not  a prelude  to  privatisation.  Indeed  the  argument  was  advanced  that  gencies 
were  an  alternative  to  privatisation,  because  by  becoming  more  efficient  the  agencies  would  show  that 
privatisation  was  not  necessary.  We  were  not  convinced  by  such  arguments,  and  we  developed  a policy  of 
opposition  to  the  programme.  Our  stance  did  not  win  us  many  allies,  and  there  were  those,  including  some 
in  Parliament,  who  set  us  up  an  example  of  a union  blindly  opposing  much-needed  change.  Our  previous 
experience,  however,  had  led  us  to  mistrust  assurances  that  the  services  would  remain  in  public  hands  and 
that  the  staff  in  agencies  would  carry  on  as  civil  servants.  It  seems  that  our  mistrust  was  well  founded.  On 
9 December  the  Government  announced  that  bids  would  be  invited  from  the  private  sector  for  every  single 
one  of  the  140  agencies  created  so  far.  The  agency  programme  was,  as  we  suspected  all  along,  merely  a step 
towards  wholesale  privatisation.  The  plain  fact  is  that  no  assurance  which  this  Government  makes  in  respect 
of  civil  and  public  servants  can  be  relied  on.  In  such  circumstances  the  possibility  of  creating  any  meaningful 
degree  of  partnership  are,  we  regret  to  say,  almost  non-existent. 

16  December  1993 


APPENDIX  2 

Supplementary  Memorandum  from  the  Transport  and  General  Workers  Union 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  7 December  1993.  My  response  to  your  questions  set  out  in  that  letter  are 
as  follows. 

Trade  union  mergers 

1.  NVCPS  represents  accountants,  computer  specialists,  personnel  managers  and  cleaners;  MSF 
represents  engineers,  researchers,  managers  and  sales  staff  and  UNISON  and  the  TGWU  represent  a wide 
variety  of  occupations.  How  can  a large  union  adequately  represent  a diverse  membership  with  anything  like 
the  specialist  knowledge  required  in  modem  negotiations  ? 

The  TGWU  does  indeed  have  a large  and  diverse  membership,  covering  almost  every  industry  and  service 
sector  in  both  the  public  and  the  private  sectors. 

As  a large  multi-industrial  union,  the  TGWU  benefits  from  substantial  ^onomies  of  scale  which  enable 
us  to  provide  first  class  benefits  and  services  to  all  members  across  the  Union.  These  include  the  individual 
benefits  which  we  referred  to  in  our  written  evidence  to  the  Committee. 

Economies  of  scale  also  enable  us  to  provide  high  quality  services  across  the  union  in  areas  such  as 
education,  legal  advice  and  support,  research  and  publications.  So,  for  example,  last  year  the  TGWU  was  able 
to  recover  for  its  members  over  £75  million  in  damages  for  industrial  injuries. 
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However,  we  also  have  the  flexibility  and  resources  to  tailor  these  semces  to  the  specific  needs  of 
members  in  particular  industries.  For  example,  our  education  ser^ces  mclude  a range  of  nattonal  and  1^ 
Stuises  on  subjects  which  are  useful  to  all  members,  from  basic  shop-steward  tratmng  and  health  and  safety 
training  to  broader  issues  like  equal  opportunities  and  human  resource  inanagement.  However,  we  also  tailor 
courses  to  representatives  in  particular  sectors,  such  as  the  NHS  and  the  motor  industry. 

The  TGWU  beUeves  that  control  over  negotiations  and  industrial  policy  should  rest  with  the  members  in 
each  particular  industry.  To  make  this  a reality,  the  TGWU  is  organised  into  trade  groups  which  have  fuU 
industfal  autonomy,  demonstrating  the  TGWU's  commitment  to  preserving  tndustnal  and  occupational 
identities  within  the  strength  of  a large  multi-industrial  union.  M trade  group  has  ® own  consututional 
National  Committee,  its  own  National  Official,  and  independent  representation  throughout  the  umon, 
including  the  General  Executive  Council.  Many  of  the  TGW  s local  full-nme  officios  are  spMiahsts  in 
p^culS  industries,  or  even  particular  employers.  And  all  of  om  lay  achvtsts  work  wtthrn  the  framework 
Sf  a specific  industry,  and  usually  of  specific  workplace.  The  T^GWs  trade  group  stmcme  gives  a rock 
solid  grantee  that  members  remain  in  control  of  all  tndustnal  decisions  and  policies  which  affect  them 
where  it  matters  most,  in  the  workplace. 


We  believe  that  this  structure  gives  our  members  the  benefits  which  come  froni  economies  of  scale,  while 
delivering  specific  services  and  expertise  to  groups  of  members  in  each  industrial  sector. 

2.  Is  the  trend  towards  larger  unions  employing  increasingly  specialised  staff  and  setting  up  their  own 
systems  for  European  and  parliamentary  representation  set  to  undermine  or  to  marginalise  the  role  of  the 
TUC? 


The  TGWU  does  not  believe  that  the  post-war  trend  towards  fewer  and  larger  unions  undermines  the  role 
of  the  TUC,  any  more  than  the  post-war  trend  of  mergers  and  takeovers  in  industry  undermines  the  role  of 
the  CBI  It  is  worth  noting  that  many  of  the  so-called  “super  unions”  have  fewer  members  now  than  their 
ore-merged  unions  had  in  1979.  In  that  year,  the  TGWU  had  a larger  membership  th^  Ae  present  laipt 
TUC  affiliate.  The  point  here  is  that  it  is  not  the  emergence  of  so  called  “super  unions  which  is  prompting 
the  TUC  to  reassess  its  role  and  activities.  The  TUC  is  indeed  developing  a new  role  for  itself  but  this  is 
primarily  due  to  financial  constraints  and  the  hostile  attitude  of  Government. 

The  TUC  provides  a forum  where  the  trade  unions  can  develop  common  policies  and  strategic.  This 
brings  a strength  and  coherence  to  trade  union  industrial  policy  and,  by  giving  a common  voice  to  the  trade 
union  movement,  makes  for  more  coherent  and  predictable  industrial  relations.  The  TGWU  believes  that  it 
is  of  great  benefit  to  unions  and  employers  that,  unlike  most  European  countries,  Britain  has  a single  Md 
united  trade  union  centre.  It  is  a pity  that  the  British  government  refuses  to  recognise  the  benefits  which  this 
brings  to  industrial  relations  in  this  country.  We  look  forward  to  a time  when  the  Government  engages 
seriously  with  the  TUC  as  a social  partner,  as  other  European  governments  do  with  their  TUC  equivalents. 


Tlie  TUC  also  provides  a range  of  services  to  trade  unions  large  and  small.  These  range  from 
administrative,  research  and  education  services  through  to  Parliamentary  and  EC  lobbying  and  information 
services.  The  TGWU  does  not  see  these  services  as  competing  with  those  which  we  provide  ourselves:  they 
are  complimentary  and  enhancing.  It  is  significant  that  although  there  have  been  a number  of  significant  trade 
union  mergers  in  recent  year,  no  union  has  withdrawn  from  the  TUC,  or  expressed  any  desire  to  weaken  its 
relationship  witii  the  TUC.  Indeed,  the  TUC  has  recently  seen  the  return  of  the  Electric^  Section  of  the 
AEEU  to  the  TUC  fold  and  new  members,  such  as  the  Society  of  Radiographers  have  joined. 


Changing  industrial  environment 

3.  How  far  are  corporate  campaigns  aimed  at  damaging  an  employer’s  public  image  set  to  replace 
industrial  action  as  the  primary  vehicle  of  union  pressure  during  a dispute? 


The  TGWU  does  not  see  corporate  campaigns  as  an  alternative  to  industrial  action  or  any  other  fon^f 
legitimate  trade  union  activity.  Neidier  is  it  a “primary"  vehicle  of  union  pressure  in  industrial  disputes.  We 
have  engaged  in  a number  of  corporate  campaigns  over  the  years,  but  regard  this  as  one  of  many  potential 
tactics  to  protect  or  enhance  the  terms  and  conditions  of  our  members  in  the  worlqilace,  or  to  achieve  other 
legitimate  goals. 

We  would  also  stress  that  corporate  campaigns  have  been  used  sparingly  by  the  TGWU  and  othw  unions 
compared,  for  example,  to  unions  in  the  USA.  We  also  refute  the  idea  that  corporate  campaigns  dK 
necessarily  designed  to  damage  an  employer’s  public  image.  Some  of  our  corporate  campaigns  are  conducted 
with  employers  themselves.  An  example  is  Ae  campaign  which  the  TGWU  ran  to  oppose  the  Hanson 
takeover  of  ICI.  This  was  very  much  welcomed  by  ICI. 
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Others  are  designed  to  inform  the  public  of  the  circumstances  of  our  disagreement  with  an  employer,  or 
to  persuade  the  employer  to  take  a particular  course  of  action.  It  is  then  up  to  the  consumer  to  decide  whether 
to  take  any  action.  In  these  circumstances,  any  damage  done  to  the  employers  public  image  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  employers;  we  are  simply  seeking  to  inform  consumer  choice. 

4.  The  TGWV  suggest  that  the  growth  in  Human  Resource  Management  techniques  has  placed  more 
emphasis  on  the  representational  role  of  unions  and  less  on  collective  bargaining  functions.  Do  you  see  unions 
expanding  their  representational  role  in  the  future?  Will  unions  eventually  concentrate  on  the  provision  of 
individual  services  for  members  like  some  of  the  US  unions  have  chosen  to  do  ? 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  unions  provide  individual  services  to  members.  The  first,  representation  of 
Individual  members  over  disciplinary  matters  and  grievances,  has  always  been  and  will  remain  a major  part 
of  trade  union  work.  The  second,  individual  benefits  such  as  accident  and  sickness  payments,  is  also  a 
standard  trade  union  benefit,  though  not  a major  function  of  trade  unions. 

The  third  is  individual  negotiation  over  pay  and  conditions.  We  would  stress  that  this  function  is  not  the 
primary  role  of  the  TGWU,  nor  do  we  see  it  developing  into  a primary  role.  However,  we  are  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  our  members,  and  the  need  to  offer  a range  of  attractive  services  to  current  and  potential 
members.  Evidence  shows  that  those  employees  who  have  to  negotiate  individual  contracts  prefer  to  do  so 
within  a tangible  framework,  and  that  they  believe  that  trade  unions  can  provide  a valuable  service  in  this 
context.  Therefore,  we  do  provide  individual  services  to  members  as  appropriate.  In  our  view,  this  is  an 
additional  role  and  not  a substitute  for  collective  representation. 


Membership  services 

5.  All  unions  claim  that  their  major  purpose  is  the  collective  and  individual  representation  of  employees 
at  work  but  what  consideration  has  been  given  to  concentrating  the  majority  of  union  resources  on  the 
provision  of  services  to  individual  members?  Wouldn’t  this  encourage  members  to  retain  membership  when 
they  leave  a Job  or  the  union  sixers  derecognition  7 

This  question  is  similar  to  question  4 above.  There  is  no  doubt  that  individual  benefits  services  can 
be  used  to  encourage  membership  retention.  However,  survey  evidence  shows  that  the  primary  reason  for 
joining  a union  is  to  improve  terms  and  conditions  and  to  offer  protection  at  work.  Furthermore,  the  main 
reason  why  people  leave  the  union  is  that  they  retire,  become  unemploy  or  take  another  job  where  another 
union  is  recognised  or  where  there  is  no  union  recognition.  The  TGWU  is  always  alert  to  the  need  to  develop 
new  services  in  order  to  provide  an  appropriate  service  to  all  of  our  members,  whatever  their  individual 
circumstances.  However,  we  do  not  believe  that  concentrating  on  individual  benefits  at  the  expense  of 
collective  representation  will  enhance  our  success  in  retaining  members.  Indeed,  it  is  more  likely  to  have  the 
opposite  effect. 

22  December  1993 


APPENDIX  3 

Supplementary  submission  on  union  recognition  and  collective  bargaining  rights  (Companies  in  the 
Oil  Industry)  from  TGWU  National  Secretary  (Chemical,  Oil  and  Rubber  Group) 


1.  Introduction 

1.1  The  Transport  and  General  Workers  Union  (TGWU)  has  members  employed  by  all  oil  comp^es, 
primarily  in  process  operator  and  driving  functions,  both  in  their  oil  refining  and  petrochemic^  operaUoM. 
The  TGWU  has  had  collective  agreements  with  these  companies,  some  for  over  50  years,  and  the  industry 
has  enjoyed  one  of  the  best  industrial  relations  records  in  the  UK  over  that  period. 


1.2  Via  collective  bargaining  the  industry  has  obtained  ongoing  impioyement  m wofcng  practices, 
a willingness  of  employees  to  respond  to  changing  technological  and  biKiness  needs.  This  result^  m 
unit  labour  costs  in  the  UK  processing  sector  being  among  the  lowest  in  Europe,  certainly  below  that  of 
Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  even  Spain. 


1.3  In  the  main  coUective  bargaining  within  oil  companies  takes  place  at  site  level,  *ou^  some  of  the 
company's  petrochemical  operations  are  covered  by  the  Chemical  and  Allied  Industries  National  Joint 
Industrial  cSncil's,  agreements  and  procedures.  And  there  are  a number  of  compames  who  negotiate 


nationally  for  drivers. 
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2.  DeRECOGNITION/BEMOVAL  of  NEGOnATINO  RIGHTS 


2.1  Over  the  last  two  years  oil  companies 
following  workers; 

BP  Chem,  Baglan  Bay 
BP  Oil,  Llandarcy 
Esso,  Fawley 
Esso  Distribution 
Mobil,  Coryton 
Mobil,  Birkenhead 
Shell  UK,  Shell  Haven 
Shell  UK,  Stanlow 
Shell  Distribution 


have  derecognised  and/or  removed  negotiating  rights  from  the 

Process  operators  and  crafr 
Process  operators  and  craft 
Process  operators  and  craft 
All  drivers  nationally 
Administrative  and  craft 
Administrative  and  craft 
Process  operators  and  craft 
Administrative  and  craft 
All  diivmis  nationally 


3.  Common  method  of  derecognition 

3.1  All  the  above  instances  of  derecognition  and  removal  of  negotiating  rights  follow  a well  established 
pattern  involving  four  common  elements: 

(a)  Redundancies  are  annoimced. 

(b)  Notice  is  given  of  termination  of  all  Trade  Union  Agreements. 

(c)  Very  subjective  redundancy  selection  criteria,  based  on  the  individual  assessment  of  all 
employees,  is  introduced. 

(d)  It  is  made  abundantly  clear  that  post-redundancy  only  those  employees  who  are  prepared  to  sign 
individual  contracts  will  be  employed. 

In  the  case  of  (a),  above,  this  can  be  varied  for  drivers  and  craft  workers,  by  using  the  threat  of  their  job 
being  put  out  to  contract. 


4.  COU-USION 

4. 1  It  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  a common  approach  by  the  oil  companies,  as  the  personnel  managers 
of  all  the  companies  refened  to  in  2.1  above  and  others  meet  on  a regular  basis.  Although  it  has  now  been 
admitted  that  such  meetings  take  place  regularly,  and  that  Union  derecognition  is  an  agenda  item,  the 
companies  continue  to  deny  collusion. 


5.  &mMIDATION 

5.1  In  a number  of  cases  the  companies  have  stated  that  their  employees  freely  gave  up  their  union  rights 
and  signed  individual  contracts.  It  is  clear  that  in  all  cases  employees  have  been  exposed  to  extreme  pressure, 
often  amounting  to  intimidation.  I would  draw  the  Committee’s  attention  to  the  following  examples. 

5.2  The  BP  Baglan  Bay  site  management  had  for  some  time  been  trying  to  persuade  process  and  craft 
employees  to  accept  staff-status  with  no  trade  union  negotiating  rights.  Over  a period  of  two  years,  on  a 
number  of  occasions  the  management  put  forward  such  proposals.  But  on  each  occasion  our  members  voted 
to  reject  their  approaches. 

5.3  Following  the  above  on  13  February  1992  BP  Baglan  Bay  management  announced  that  they  were 
going  to  impose  the  changes  and  started  to  interview  each  individual  employee,  presenting  them  with  new 
contracts  for  staff-status  and  no  negotiating  rights.  All  our  members  were  told  by  management  in  the 
interviews  that  if  they  did  not  sign  the  new  contracts  within  24  hours  any  job  offer  would  be  withdrawn. 
Management  also  implied  that  in  such  circumstances  they  would  only  get  the  basic  state  redundancy 
payments. 

5.4  On  3 June  1993  Shell  UK  management  made  an  expected  announcement  that  they  would  be  reducing 
the  workforce  at  Shell  Haven  by  100  from  460  to  360.  At  the  same  time  the  seven  Unions  on  the  site  were 
given  three  months’  notice  of  the  termination  of  their  Collective  Agreements.  The  Company  also  published 
a disgracefully  subjective  selection  criteria  for  redundancies,  and  made  it  clear  that  anybody  who  wished  to 
remain  would  have  to  work  under  an  individual  contract. 

5.5  In  light  of  previous  misleading  statements  made  by  companies  in  such  circumstances  the  TGWU 
commissioned  the  independent  polling  organisation  MORI,  to  carry  out  a confidential  survey  of  our  members 
at  Shell  Haven  between  5-8  June  1993.  This  survey  showed  that  85  per  cent  of  members  wished  to  conMue 
to  have  their  terms  and  conditions  negotiated  by  the  union,  74  per  cent  said  they  felt  under  pressure  from 
Shell  to  sign  individual  contracts  and  58  per  cent  felt  under  a great  deal  of  pressure  to  sign  individual 
contracts  and  give  up  collective  bargaining  rights. 

5.6  It  is  clearly  significant  that  even  on  sites  where  negotiating  rights  and  or  recognition  has  been 
removed,  virtual  100  per  cent  membership  has  been  maintained. 
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6.  Why? 

6.1  The  reasons  given  by  the  above  companies  for  their  actions  vary.  Some  have  stated  that  Unions 
through  the  collective  bargaining  process  impede  improvement  to  working  practices.  Others  suggest 
collective  bargaining  is  a time  consuming  process  and  a burden  on  the  business.  One  employer  has  stated 
that  their  business  was  too  small  to  sustain  union  negotiations,  this  was  on  a site  employing  460  people  being 
reduced  to  360. 

6.2  There  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  to  substantiate  any  of  the  above  reasons  the  companies  have  given, 
in  fact  the  evidence  is  to  the  contrary.  As  mentioned  in  1.2  our  members  achievement  in  this  industry,  in 
terms  of  UK  unit  labour  costs,  is  one  of  which  they  have  a right  to  be  proud.  In  addition  as  a result  of  a 
National  Trade  Group  policy  decision  of  our  Union,  at  the  majority  of  sites  listed  in  2.1  approaches  to 
management  had  been  made  by  union  representatives  indicating  a desire  to  renegotiate  and  radically  update 
current  agreements.  These  approaches  were  rejected  prior  to  the  unilateral  removal  of  our  members  rights. 

6.3  To  those  TGWU  Officers  and  Representatives  involved,  the  reason  for  the  oil  companies  actions  are 
clear,  it  is  blatant  ideological  opportunism,  The  companies  we  believe  have  collectively  decided  that  they 
are  unlikely  to  have  a better  economic,  legislative,  or  political  climate  in  which  to  deunionise  the  industry 
in  the  UK. 


7.  Human  rights  abuse 

7.1  The  ability  of  oil  companies  to  remove  the  right  of  union  recognition  and  collective  bargaining, 
clearly  demonstrates  the  inadequacy  of  UK  legislation  in  safeguarding  workers’  human  right  of  Freedom  of 
Association,  and  to  Bargain  Collectively  as  provided  for  under  ILO  Conventions  87  and  98. 

7.2  The  oil  companies  mentioned  in  this  paper  are  amongst  the  world’s  largest  corporations.  They  are 
companies  who  we  have  a right  to  expect  to  uphold  decent  values  wherever  in  the  world  they  may  operate. 
This  makes  their  behaviour  to  their  employees  in  the  UK  even  more  shameful. 

7.3  There  is  also  a high  level  of  hyposcrisy  emanating  from  these  companies.  Shell  being  a good 
example.  Royal  Dutch/Shell  Group  of  Companies  has  a current  document  called  Statement  of  Genial 
Business  Principles  which  is  a mission  statement  for  Shell  world-wide  activities.  In  this  document  it  states; 

“Policies  of  Shell  companies  are  consistent  with  two  existing  internationally  agreed  voluntary  codes 
of  conduct  for  multinational  enterprises,  namely  the  OECD  Declaration  and  Guidelines  for 
International  Investment  and  Multinational  Enterprises  and  the  ILO  Tripartite  Declaration  of 
Principles. 

7.4  The  OECD  Declaration  and  Guidelines  referred  to  above  contains  the  following  section; 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

Enterprises  should,  within  the  framework  of  law.  regulations  and  prevailing  labour  relations  and 
en^loyment  practices,  in  each  of  the  countries  in  which  they  operate: 

1.  Respect  the  right  of  their  employees  to  be  represented  by  trade  unions  and  other  bona  fide  organisations 
of  employees,  and  engage  in  constructive  negotiations,  either  individually  or  through  employers’jusociatiom. 
with  such  employee  organisations  with  a view  to  reaching  agreements  on  employment  conditions,  which 
should  include  provisions  for  dealing  with  disputesarising  over  the  interpretation  of  such  agreements,  and  for 
ensuring  mutually  respected  rights  and  responsibilities. 

2.  (a)  Provide  such  facilities  to  representatives  of  the  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  in  the 

development  of  ejfective  collective  arrangements.  ,,  , . . j ^ -At 

(b)  Provide  to  representatives  of  the  employees  information  which  is  needed  for  meaningful 
negotiations  on  conditions  of  employment. 

3.  Provide  to  representatives  of  employees  where  this  accords  with  local  law  and  practice,  irfor^tion 
which  enables  them  to  obtain  a true  and  fair  view  of  the  performance  of  the  entity  or,  where  appropriate,  the 
enterprise  as  a whole. 

4.  Observe  standards  of  employment  and  industrial  relations  not  less  favourable  than  those  observed  by 
comparable  employers  in  the  host  country. 

5.  Intheiroperations,tothegreatesterientpracticable.utihjelrainandprepareforupgr^g^ 

of  the  local  labour  force  in  co-operation  with  representatives  of  their  employees  and.  where  appropriate,  the 
relevant  governmental  authorities. 

6.  In  considering  changes  in  their  operations  which  would  have  major  effects  upon  the 

employees,  in  particular  in  the  case  of  the  closure  of  an  enttty  mvolvmg  collective  lay-offs  or  dtsmtssals. 
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provide  reasonable  notice  of  such  changes  to  representatives  of  their  employees,  and  where  appropriate  to  the 
relevant  governmental  authorities  and  co-operate  with  the  employee  representatives  and  appropriate 
governmental  authorities  so  as  to  mitigate  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  adverse  effects. 

7.  Implement  their  employment  policies  including  hiring,  discharge,  pay,  promotion  and  training  without 
discrimination  unless  selectivity  in  respect  of  employee  characteristics  is  in  furtherance  of  established 
governmental  policies  which  specifically  promote  greater  equality  of  employment  opportunity. 

8.  In  the  context  of  bona  fide  negotiations  with  representatives  of  employees  on  conditions  of  employment, 
or  while  employees  are  exercising  a right  to  organise,  not  threaten  to  utilise  a capacity  to  transfer  the  whole 
or  part  of  an  operating  unit  from  the  country  concerned  nor  tranffer  employees  from  the  enterprises’ 
component  entities  in  other  countries  in  order  to  influence  unfairly  those  negotiations  or  to  hinder  the  exercise 
of  a right  to  organise. 

9.  Enable  authorised  representatives  of  their  employees  to  conduct  negotiations  on  collective  bargaining 
or  labour  management  relations  issues  with  representatives  of  management  who  are  authorised  to  take 
decisions  on  the  matters  under  negotiation. 

7.5  I have  included  in  full  the  above  OECD  text,  as  I believe  it  to  be  fundamental  to  how  multinational 
companies  should  conduct  themselves  with  Trade  Unions  and  their  representatives. 

7.6  If  Mr  L C van  Wachem,  Royal  Dutch  Shell’ s Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Managing  Director  of 
the  Service  Companies  who  issued  the  Statement  of  General  Business  Principles,  or  his  successors,  practised 
what  they  preach  around  the  world  Shell  workers  would  still  have  the  rights  they  desire  and  deserve. 

8.  Conclusions 

8.1  This  submission  dearly  demonstrates  the  need  for  a positive  framework  of  employment  legislation, 
as  suggested  in  the  main  TGWU  submission  of  the  5 October  1993,  to  secure  for  UK  workers,  those  rights 
taken  for  granted  by  workers  in  other  European  Community  member  states,  and  enshrined  in 
ILO  Conventions  87  and  98. 

8.2  We  would  ask  the  Committee  to  seek  an  explanation  from  the  most  Senior  Directors  of  the 
companies  mentioned  for  their  actions  which  are  often  in  conflict  with  the  publicly  stated  policy  of  their  own 
group  of  companies. 

8.3  In  addition  those  same  Directors  should  be  asked  by  the  Committee  why,  when  their  companies  have 
taken  part  in  the  formation  of  OECD  codes  of  practice  and  ILO  Conventions,  they  chose  to  ignore  them  when 
it  comes  to  their  UK  employees. 

6 January  1994 
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Supplementary  Memorandum  from  UNISON  in  response  to  Questions  from  the  Committee  Clerk 


Trade  union  mergers 

1.  NVCPS  represents  accountants,  computer  specialists,  personnel  managers  and  cleaners;  MSF 
represents  engineers,  researchers,  managers  and  sales  staff  and  UNISON  and  the  TGWU  represent  a wide 
variety  of  occupations.  How  can  a large  union  adequately  represent  a diverse  membership  with  anything  life 
the  specialist  I^wledge  required  in  modem  negotiations? 

UNISON’S  memorandum  of  evidence  pointed  out  that  organisational  arrangements  had  been  designed  to 
reflect  the  employment  patterns  of  the  union’s  members,  who  work  in  local  government,  health  care,  further 
and  higher  education,  the  water,  gas  and  electricity  industries,  transport  and  throughout  the  voluntary  sector. 
Each  service  group  has  its  own  executive  and  conference  and  is  supported  by  specialist  staff.  Witiiin  each 
there  are  further  arrangements  to  ensure  that  all  categories  of  membership  are  adequately  catered  for.  Thus 
the  Local  Government  Service  Group  has  sectors  covering  manual  and  craft  memters,  non  manual,  police 
staff  and  the  voluntary  sector,  together  with  occupational  forums  for  such  groups  as  chief  officers,  career 
officers,  school  meals  workers  and  residential  workers. 

It  is  therefore  wrong  to  assume  that  somehow  specialist  knowledge  is  diluted  in  large  amalgamations.  In 
UNISON’S  case  service  groups  with  considerable  autonomy  provide  the  professional  and  specialist  support 
in  negotiations  while  the  union’s  size  permits  a substantial  network  of  regional  offices  and  organisers 
together  with  a wide  and  impressive  variety  of  additional  membership  services. 

2.  Is  the  trend  towards  larger  unions  employing  increasingly  specialised  staff  and  setting  up  their  own 
systems  for  European  and  parliamentary  representation  set  to  undermine  or  to  marginalise  the  role  of  the 
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The  TUC  has  66  affiliated  unions  and  it  will  take  a long  time  for  any  trend  towards  larger  unions  to 
diminish  substantially  this  figure.  However,  UNISON  does  not  see  any  likelihood  of  the  TUCs  role  being 
undennined,  particularly  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  virtually  unique  in  having  one  trade  union  centre  rather 
flian  a variety  of  bodies  divided  along  political  or  religious  lines.  If  anything  the  TUC  has  inadequate 
resources  to  provide  the  services  demanded  of  it  and  is  currently  streamlining  its  operation  as  a consequence. 


CHANGtNO  INDUSTRIAL  ENVIRONMENT 

3.  How  far  are  corporate  campaigns  aimed  at  damaging  an  employer’s  public  image  set  to  replace 
industrial  action  as  the  primary  vehicle  of  union  pressure  during  a dispute? 

UNISON  does  not  see  corporate  campaigns  against  employers  replacing  industrial  action  as  the  primary 
vehicle  of  union  pressure  during  a dispute.  Clearly  factors  such  as  profitability  are  cited  as  part  of  pay  claims 
and  the  union  sometimes  comments  publicly  when  directors  award  themselves  disproportionate  increases  or 
employers  otherwise  act  in  a manner  which  attracts  criticism.  In  extreme  circumstances,  derecognition  for 
example,  the  union  will  take  all  steps  open  to  it  including  public  pressure  and  the  mobilisation  of  community 
support.  However  this  kind  of  dispute  is  rare  and  UNISON,  generally  speaking,  shares  its  employers’  desire 
to  present  a positive  public  image. 

Membership  services 

4.  All  unions  claim  that  their  major  purpose  is  the  collective  and  individual  representation  of  employees 
ca  work  but  what  consideration  has  been  given  to  concentrating  the  majority  of  union  resources  on  the 
provision  of  services  to  individual  members  ? Wouldn’t  this  encourage  members  to  retain  membership  when 
they  leave  a job  or  the  union  suffers  derecognition  ? 

As  UNISON’S  memorandum  of  evidence  shows  the  union  provides  a wide  range  of  high  quality 
membership  services  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  do  assist  in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  members. 
However  most  members  see  the  primary  purpose  of  the  union  as  providing  protection  and  representation  at 
the  workplace  and  would  expect  the  majority  of  UNISON’S  resources  to  be  devoted  to  meeting  these 
requirements  on  an  individual  or  collective  basis,  as  appropriate. 

5 January  1994 
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Supplementary  Memorandum  from  MSF  in  response  Questions  from  the  Committee  Clerk 


Trade  union  mergers 

1.  NUCPS  represents  accountants,  computer  specialists,  personnel  managers  and  cleaners;  MSF 
represents  engineers,  researchers,  managers  and  sales  staff  and  VHISON  and  the  TGWU  represent  a wide 
variety  of  occupations.  How  can  a large  union  adequately  represent  a diverse  membership  with  anything  like 
the  specialist  knowledge  required  in  modem  negotiations  ? 

MSF  was  founded  on  the  principle  of  industrial  autonomy.  This  ensures  that  the  interests  and  concerns 
of  the  members  in  a particular  industry  determine  the  bargaining  agenda;  it  is  not  decided  by  the  centre  and 
it  is  not  affected  by  the  size  of  the  union.  We  believe  that  this  approach  is  successful  as  shown  by  the  number 
of  smaller  unions  which  have  decided  to  join  MSF  precisely  because  of  our  flexible  structure. 

2.  Is  the  trend  towards  larger  unions  employing  increasingly  specudised  staff  and  settingup  their  own 
systems  for  European  and  parliamentary  representation  set  to  undermine  or  to  marginalise  the  role  of  the 

TUC? 

There  will  always  be  an  important  role  for  the  TUC  as  the  national  trade  union  centre  and  mat  reigns 
unaffected  by  the  changes  described  in  the  question.  However  what  is  changing  is  the  way  m which  the  TUL. 
fulfils  that  role.  As  the  Committee  is  no  doubt  aware,  the  TUC  General  Council  has  recently  taken  decisions 
to  revise  radicaUy  the  organisation  of  the  TUC’s  work  by  moving  away  from  a comimttee-based  to  a 
project-based  approach.  MSF  strongly  supports  this. 


Changing  industrial  environment 


3.  How  far  are  corporate  campaigns  aimed  at  damaging  an  emptayer's  public  image  set  to  replace 
industrial  action  as  the  primary  vehicle  of  union  pressure  during  a dispute  ? 


We  believe  that  there  is  considerable  potential  for  such  campaigns.  The  Zunch  campmp  which  we  cit^ 

inourevidencehas  already  succeeded  in  bringing  the  company  back  to  the  negouattng  table— a considerable 

step  forward.  This  new  type  of  activity  will  not  replace  other  forms  of  action  but  it  is  a significant  addition 
to  our  ability  effectively  to  represent  members’  interests. 
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4.  You  report  that  you  have  signed  single-union  deals  at  Clennfiddich  and  Toray  Textiles  amongst  others 
To  what  extent  do  single-union  deals  represent  the  future  for  trade  unions  ? 

In  both  these  cases  it  is  the  members  who  have  determined  our  attitude  and  that  is  a lead  we  are  happy 
to  follow.  Different  unions  have  a wide  variety  of  arrangements  with  employers  reflecting  different 
circumstances  and  different  traditions  and  this  flexibility  is  something  that  both  companies  and  unions 
favour,  However,  MSF  firmly  believes  that  the  employees  should  be  able  democratically  to  determine  their 
own  union,  so  enabling  their  rights  to  representation  and  negotiation  through  the  union  (or  unions)  of  their 
choice  to  be  implemented. 

Membership  services 

5.  All  unions  claim  that  their  major  purpose  is  the  collective  and  individual  representation  of  employees 
at  work  but  what  consideration  has  been  given  to  concentrating  the  majority  of  union  resources  on  the 
provision  of  services  to  individual  members?  Wouldn't  this  encourage  members  to  retain  membership  when 
they  leave  a job  or  the  union  suffers  derecognition? 

All  the  survey  evidence,  and  our  own  experience  confirms  this,  shows  diat  people  join  unions  for 
protection,  advice,  help  and  support.  We  would  regard  both  collective  bargaining  and  individual 
representation  as  services  which  we  offer  to  our  members,  so  there  is  not  the  distinction  that  the  question 
assumes.  However,  there  is  an  important  issue  concerning  the  way  in  which  we  provide  those  services  (i.e., 
accessibility)  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  relevant  to  members  in  the  50  per  cent  of  workplaces  that  are 
not  covered  by  collective  agreements.  We  are  currently  addressing  these  in  our  strategic  review. 

6.  What  is  the  “Five  Star  Employer  Award"  ? How  can  trade  unionists  use  their  power  as  consumers  lo 
pursue  rights  for  employees  at  work? 

The  “Five  Star  Employer  Award”  (which  is  just  a working  title)  is  a proposal  we  are  looking  at  to  try  and 
use  the  purchasing  power  of  members  to  encourage  employers  to  meet  certain  minimum  employment 
standards.  It  is  based  on  the  idea  of  providing  information  to  union  members  about  the  employment  policies 
of  companies  they  purchase  from  as  consumers  and  then  asking  them  to  take  into  account  the  company’s 
record  in  deciding  whether  to  buy  from  it  or  foom  another  firm.  Rather  like  corporate  campaigning,  it  is  an 
attempt  to  approach  a traditional  concern  (improving  employment  standards)  using  a new  method. 

IJ  January  1994 
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TUESDAY  7 DECEMBER  1993 


Members  present: 

Mr  Greville  Janner,  in  the  Chair 


Mr  Sebastian  Coe 
Nfr  Ken  Eastham 
Mr  Harry  Greenway 
Mr  Oliver  Heald 


Mr  Ron  Leighton 
Mr  Iain  Mills 
Mr  Ernie  Ross 
Mr  David  Young 


Memorandum  submitted  by  the  Royal  College  of  Nursing 


1.  Background 

1.1  The  Royal  College  of  Nursing  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  pleased  to  respond  to  the  enquiry  of  the 
House  of  Commons  Employment  Committee  into  the  “Future  of  Trade  Unions”.  ITiis  paper  outlines  the 
views  of  the  RCN  on  the  future  role  of  trade-unions  and  how  best  that  role  will  be  fulfilled. 


2.  The  Royal  College  of  Nursing  (RCN) : What  it  is,  what  it  does? 

2.1  Hie  RCN  with  its  300,000  members  is  the  world’s  largest  professional  union  of  nurses.  It  recruits 
only  qualified  nurses,  midwives  and  health  visitors  along  with  those  who  are  students  seeking  qualification. 
The  RCN  is  the  UK’s  largest  specialist  union  and  is  now  the  sixth  largest  union  in  the  UK.  No  other  union 
has  been  able  to  match  the  consistency  and  speed  of  the  expansion  of  the  RCN,  virtually  all  of  which  has 
been  achieved  by  the  choice  of  individual  nurses  for  the  services  which  we  offer.  The  RCN  is  not  affiliated 
to  the  Trade  Union  Congress  (TUC)  nor  is  it  affiliated  to  any  political  party.  Founded  in  1916,  it  is 
democratically  led  with  a large  number  of  active  members  participating  in  its  affairs  at  different  levels  of  the 
organisation.  It  is  one  of  only  a tiny  number  of  trade  unions  in  the  country  with  a woman  (Christine  Hancock) 
as  General  Secretary. 

2.2  The  RCN  is  a democratically  accountable  organisation  which  already  had  regular  and  open  postal 
ballots  organised  for  its  Council,  President,  and  Deputy  President,  long  before  the  Government  legislative 
changes  of  1984  and  1986  which  forced  some  other  unions  to  introduce  ballots.  The  Council  is  the  governing 
body  of  the  RCN  and  is  made  up  of  25  democratically  elected  members  including  President,  Deputy 
President  and  Chair  of  RCN  Congress  and  representing  14  English  regions,  Northern  Ireland,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  its  student  membership.  Policy  is  made  either  directly  by  Council  or  through  one  of  its 
committees.  The  chief  executive  of  the  RCN,  responsible  for  executing  policy,  is  the  General  Secretary. 

2.3  The  RCN  holds  an  Annual  General  Meeting  and  an  Annual  Congress.  Congress  is  the  main  debating 
forum  of  the  RCN  and  plays  a major  part  in  initiating  policy,  which  is  then  taken  forward  by  Council,  Voting 
members  are  drawn  from  the  RCN  branches  and  the  RCN  specialist  membership  groups.  Hie  RCN  has  480 
staff  located  both  in  the  RCN  Headquarters  and  in  the  20  local  offices  throughout  the  UK.  It  has  76  officers 
with  labour  relations’  responsibilities  working  alongside  3,000  RCN  Stewards  and  2,000  Safety 
Representatives.  The  RCN  has  over  261  branches  throughout  the  UK.  75  professional  groups  covering  a wide 
range  of  nursing  specialisms  and  special  interests,  and  a network  of  stewards  and  safety  representatives  in 
the  workplace. 

2.4  The  RCN  operates  under  a Royal  Charter,  details  of  which  are  attached  at  Appendix  A. 

2.5  The  RCN  has  also  played  a very  major  part  in  all  of  the  new  developments  in  nursing  over  the  last 
20  years.  For  example,  the  development  of  primary  nursing  and  the  named  nurse;  team  nursing;  changes  in 
the  provision  of  nursing  care  for  people  with  learning  disabilities  and  people  with  mental  illness;  the 
development  of  GP  Practice  Nurses;  nurse  prescribing;  nurse  practitioners;  hedth  awareness  on  issues  such 
as  caring  for  people  with  HIV  and  Aids;  the  development  of  Project  2000  as  a more  broadly  based  student 
education  in  nursing;  the  advocacy  and  negotiation  of  a new  clinical  grading  and  career  system;  and  hurdreds 
of  other  nursing  developments  have  been  produced  or  advocated  to  respond  to  the  changing  context  by.the 
Royal  College  of  Nursing.  The  RCN’s  role  as  the  nursing  professional  organisation  and  the  voice  of  UK 
nursing  is  to  try  to  anticipate  necessary  changes  and  developments  in  the  provision  of  patient/client  care  and 
the  organisation/roles  of  nurses  which  are  needed  to  respond  to  that  care. 

2.6  Today  the  RCN  has  in  membership  more  than  two-thirds  of  qualified  nurses  and  students  within  the 
NHS  and  is  ^so  the  lead  body  in  nursing  care  in  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  Twenty  per  cent  of  RCN 
members  work  outside  of  the  NHS.  It  is  important  to  emphasise  the  comprehensive  nature  of  RCN  services 
m the  way  in  which  it  operates  as  a trade  union.  This  helps  to  explain  the  ways  in  which  concerns  about 

The  cost  of  printing  and  publishing  these  Minutes  of  Evidence  is  estimated  by  HMSO  at  £3,490. 
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inadequate  staffing  or  cutbacks  can  both  be  a union  issue  but  also  raise  very  important  questions  about  the 
professional  standards  of  care  which  can  be  provided,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  education  and  training  of  the 
remaining  staff  struggling  to  maintain  the  service. 

2.7  The  RCN  is  the  voice  of  British  nursing  abroad  and  is  represented  on  many  European, 
Commonwealth  and  international  bodies.  It  also  represents  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  International  Council 
of  Nurses. 

2 8 The  RCN  believes  that  its  ability  speedily  and  appropriately  to  respond  to  changes  within  nursing 
has  been  an  important  component  of  its  ability  to  prosper  under  some  of  the  difficult  economic  contexts 
which  have  adversely  affected  other  unions.  Nurses  and  the  Royal  College  of  Nursing  have  very  strong  public 
support  for  the  work  which  they  undertake.  This  has  been  a major  contributor  to  the  ability  of  the  RCN  to 
engage  in  public  information  and  open  persuasion  of  the  government.  The  strong  public  support  for  the 
informed  approach  of  the  RCN  on  a range  of  issues  has  been  a significant  factor  in  the  strong  image  of  the 
RCN  which  has  encouraged  members  to  Join.  It  has  been  influential  in  persuading  employers  that  the  RCN 
is  an  organisation  with  which  they  can  have  creative  discussions  about  service,  educational  and  staffing 
issues.  The  result  is  that  we  are  recognised  in  all  NHS  employment  contexts  and  have  either  forma! 
recognition  or  other  forms  of  access  into  most  other  employment  contexts  for  nurses  in  the  public  and  the 
private  sector.  It  is  the  ability  of  the  RCN  to  provide  flexibly  individualised  or  collective  support  which  has 
contributed  significantly  to  its  effectiveness  for  members. 

2.9  The  RCN  also  offers  a personal,  confidential  counselling  service,  staffed  by  professional  counsellors 
and  advisers  for  any  nurse  witiiin  the  United  Kingdom. 

2.10  The  RCN  supports  a Work  Injured  Nurses  Group  which  acts  as  a self  help  group  to  assist  nurses 
who  are  suffering,  or  have  suffered,  illness  or  injury  in  the  course  of  their  work.  This  is  a risk  which  affects 
a significant  number  of  nurses  within  the  United  Kingdom.  The  group  has  a network  of  members  throughout 
the  country  who  are  able  to  offer  support,  offer  advice,  and  counselling. 

2.11  The  75  professional  membership  groups  include  those  for  Paediatric  Nursing,  Community  Nursing, 
Care  of  Elderly  People,  RCN  Health  Visitors  Forum,  Occupational  Health  Nursing,  RCN  Midwifery  Society, 
and  the  Mental  Health  Nursing  Society.  These  groups  are  very  effective  as  a form  of  mutual  aid  and  expertise 
for  those  nurses  newly  appointed  into  specialist  positions,  the  development  of  experienced  staff,  or  the 
encouragement  of  those  on  the  frontiers  of  new  nursing  developments  within  the  speciality.  Collectively, 
they  confirm  the  RCN’s  role  as  the  authoritative  voice  of  nursing. 

2.12  The  RCN  Education  Department  is  responsible  for  the  formal  education  work  of  the  RCN 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  for  advising  on  nursing  educational  policy.  It  has  responsibility  for  the 
RCN  Institute  of  Advanced  Nursing  Education,  the  library,  and  the  development  of  other  pioneering  work 
in  the  post  registration  education  of  nurses.  Recently  this  included  RCN  Nursing  Update  which  in 
co-operation  with  the  BBC  and  the  RCN’s  weekly  journal,  “Nursing  Standard”,  provides  regul^ 
programmes  which  are  broadcast  on  television.  The  programmes  are  then  used  in  conjunction  with  specialist 
articles  in  Nursing  Standard  to  encourage  the  update  of  the  skills  and  expertise  of  nurses.  The  RCN’s 
educational  activities  are  widely  welcomed  by  employers  in  all  sectors  of  health  care  and  are  used  by 
significant  numbers  of  nurses  despite  the  fact  that  many  of  them  will  be  paying  for  themselves. 

2.13  The  RCN  has  a publishing  company  called  Scutari  Projects  Limited  with  four  divisions  which 
publishes  the  RCN  weekly  journal  “Nursing  Standard”  along  with  four  other  specialist  journals.  It  also 
publishes  over  150  book  titles  in  the  nursing  and  health  care  fields  as  well  as  organising  conferences  and 
exhibitions  on  professional  subjects. 

3.  The  futufe  role  of  trade  unions 

We  will  argue  in  this  section  that  there  is  a strong  case  for  trade  unions  both  now  and  in  the  future.  But 
unions  must  provide  a comprehensive  range  of  services  to  members,  to  professions  and  to  the  organisations 
in  which  their  members  work.  The  RCN,  to  a large  extent,  provides  such  a model. 

3.1  The  need  for  trade  unions 

3.1.1  The  benefits  of  recognised  trade  unions  for  the  purposes  of  negotiation,  consultation, 
communication  are  well  researched.  Equally,  several  organisations  choose  not  to  recognise  trade  unions  but 
prefer  to  rely  on  a combination  of  comprehensive  communication  strategies  and  individual  discussion, 
RCN,  however  does  not  offer  a one  dimensional  form  of  trade  unionism.  The  RCN  exists  to  provide 
representational  services  (individual  and  collective),  professional  services  (to  members,  to  the  profession  and 
to  health  care  organisations)  and  open  educational  services.  The  RCN  will  long  argue  the  advantages  of 
collective  bargaining  for  nurses  but  will  equally  seek  to  work  with  colleagues  across  professions, 
employment  sectors  and  in  government,  to  secure  the  highest  professional  and  educational  standards  for 
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nursing.  The  RCN  will  remain  a source  of  help,  advice  and  advocacy.  Its  appeal  is  to  a much  wider  audience 
than  traditional  trade  unionism  and  does  not  rest  on  one  dimension,  i.e.,  recognition  or  bargaining— although 
this  is  of  vital  importance. 

3.2  Three  dimensional  trade  unionism 

3.2.1  The  three  dimensions  of  RCN  activity  are  mutually  dependent.  Debates  about  professional 
practice,  standards  and  quality  inform  many  representational  discussions  (whether  individual  discussions  or 
through,  say,  the  Pay  Review  body  evidence) ; in  turn  both  these  discussions  are  fed  and  informed  by  debates 
about  educational  needs,  structures  and  outcomes. 

3.2.2  This  model  for  trade  unionism  strengthens  nurses  and  nursing  and  is  invaluable  to  employers  who 
can  utilise  RCN  expertise. 

3.3  Quality 

3.3.1  The  language  of  “professionals”  and  “professionalisation”  has  not  found  favour  in  recent  years. 
However,  the  pursuit  of  “quality”  or  “standards”  of  efficiency  and  outcome  measures  has  still  been 
recognised  as  of  great  importance.  The  RCN  has  sought  to  be  and  believes  it  should  continue  to  be  a source 
of  excellence  in  this  territory. 

3.3.2  Throughout  the  UK  there  are  over  2,000  RCN  nurses  promoting  quality  assurance  networks, 
sharing  and  advocating  improved  standards  and  measurement  tools.  The  RCN  provides  direct  consultancy 
services  to  employers  (through  its  Oxford  based  Standards  of  Care  Project),  This  is  a direct  example  of  the 
RCN  harnessing  the  skills  of  the  profession  for  the  greater  good  of  health  care. 

3.4  Support  for  new  roles  and  changes 

3.4.1  In  the  NHS  the  introduction  of  the  latest  set  of  government  health  reforms  from  1990  has  brought 
about  a huge  agenda  of  change.  The  development  of  NHS  Trusts  as  the  providers  of  health  care  and  the 
transformation  of  NHS  health  authorities  into  the  primary  purchasers  of  that  health  care  on  behalf  of  the  local 
community  has  brought  major  change — and  further  potential  change — to  employment  relationships.  The 
development  of  General  Practitioner  Fundholding  to  enable  them  to  act  as  purchasers  on  a limited  range  of 
health  care  has  added  to  the  complexity  of  the  introduction  of  market  mechanisms  into  the  NHS.  The  RCN 
has  been  very  active  from  the  beginning  of  those  reforms  in  discussion,  consultation,  and  lobbying  to  try  to 
bring  about  change  which  would  be  beneficial  to  standards  of  patient  care.  It  has  also  been  a prime  mover 
in  the  development  of  co-operation  in  the  introduction  of  necessary  change  and  has  highlighted  the 
consequences  of  change  where  it  has  led  to  difficulties  for  patients. 

3.4.2  The  development  of  nurse  practitioners  and  nursing  in  the  private  sector  illustrate  the  RCN’s 
individual  support  (advice,  meetings,  pamphlets,  conferences,  contacts)  to  members  and  employers;  again, 
support  which  is  well  outside  the  old  boundaries  of  bargaining  and  recognition. 

3.5  Personal  protection  and  advice 

3.5.1  A significant  number  of  nurses  are  protected  by  the  RCN  through  formal  recognition  and  collective 
bargaining  machinery. 

3.5.2  Significant  support  can  be  provided  to  nurses  by  the  provision  of  professional,  practice  and 
educational  information.  The  RCN  is  uniquely  placed  to  do  Ais  and  such  support  is  not  dependent  on  trade 
union  recognition. 

3.6  Services  to  individuals 

3.6.1  The  RCN  model  for  the  provision  of  comprehensive  trade  union  services  is  based  on  the 
importance  of  services  to  individual  members.  Whilst  retaining  a strong  commitment  to  collective  services 
to  members  (e.g.,  pay  and  negotiated  terms),  individual  members  should  be  able  to  secure: 

— Professional  advice  (including  access  to  75  specialist  groups). 

— Educational  advice. 

— Counselling  and  support. 

— Representation  (personal  and  collective). 

— Discounted  facilities  (travel,  insurance,  etc). 

— Indemnity  insurance. 

3.7  De-recognition 

3.7.1  Whilst  in  principle  the  non-recognition  of  the  RCN  for  purposes  of  bargaining  or  negotiation  may 
strongly  be  opposed,  the  comprehensive  package  of  useful  services  available  to  members  would  mean  that 
loss  of  recognition  would  not  lead  to  fewer  nurses  wishing  to  join  the  RCN. 
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3.8  Individual  disciplinary  and  grievance  representation 

3.8.1  The  300,000  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Nursing  are  individuals  gaining  access  to  a 
comprehensive  range  of  services  including  collective  bargaining.  But  there  may  be  particular  circumstances 
where  they  have  significant  need  for  individual  advice  and  representation  because  they  are  faced  with 
disciplinary  action,  the  pursuit  of  a grievance,  or  professional  disciplinary  action  through  the  state  registration 
body,  the  UKCC.  Finally,  in  the  public  and  the  private  sectors,  individual  nurses  are  faced  with  negotiation 
of  their  own  contracts  or  variation  of  standard  contracts  on  which  they  need  advice.  The  RCN  is  equipped 
to  provide  such  a service  at  local  level  with  backup  from  headquarters  departments  when  necessary. 

3.8.2  Standardised  grievance  and  disciplinary  procedures  are  common  in  most  of  the  public  sector  and 
many  organisations  in  the  private  sector.  Access  to  legal  proceedings  through  industrial  tribunals  for  unfair 
dismissal,  sex  discrimination,  or  race  discrimination  has  been  a powerful  incentive  for  large  and  small 
employers  to  establish  procedures  aimed  at  minimising  the  potential  for  tribunal  or  other  legal  challenges. 
The  existence  of  formal  procedures  does  not  remove  the  frequent  possibility  of  the  unfair  or  inappropriate 
application  of  disciplinary  procedures  to  individual  nurses.  Disciplinary  issues  are  therefore  a major  part  of 
the  workload  of  RCN  officers  and  of  local  RCN  stewards.  Without  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  RCN 
many  more  nurses  would  be  vulnerable  to  unfair  action  or  the  failure  of  the  true  facts  of  a case  to  be  presented 
and  properly  considered.  Investment  of  resources  and  time  on  any  one  individual  case  can  be  very 
considerable.  The  expertise  of  RCN  officers  and  stewards  in  nursing  issues  is  crucial  to  the  significant  success 
of  the  RCN  in  dealing  with  such  cases.  This  success  is  a powerful  recruiting  platform  in  attracting  other 
nurses  into  membership  of  the  RCN. 

3.8.3  Nurses  are  professionally  state  registered  with  the  UKCC.  The  state  registration  body  is  there  to 
act  as  a protection  for  the  public  against  the  abuse  of  the  requirements  of  the  professional  code  of  conduct 
by  nurses.  In  serious  cases,  not  only  can  the  nurse  by  disciplined  or  dismissed  from  the  job,  but  she  or  he 
can  also  be  struck  off  the  state  register  following  a UKCC  hearing  of  the  case.  The  RCN,  with  the  assistance 
of  its  legal  department  provides  a very  effective  representation  by  its  officers  at  UKCC  hearings. 

3.8.4  Sex  discrimination  and  race  discrimination  cases  have  not  been  common  but  are  an  increasing 
occurrence  as  people  become  more  aware  of  their  rights.  The  RCN  has  a successful  record  of  pursuing  such 
cases  to  a favourable  conclusion.  The  RCN  has  a women’s  committee  and  a race  and  ethnicity  committee 
which  looks  at  both  of  these  issues  and  the  provision  of  health  sravices  to  women  and  ethnic  minorities. 

3.8.5  Disciplinary  procedures  in  the  private  sector,  particularly  with  small  employers,  can  be  more 
difficult  than  in  the  standard  procedures  of  public  sector.  However,  the  RCN  has  a significant  advantage 
because  whether  there  is  a formal  recognition  agreement  or  not,  the  RCN  normally  has  little  difficulty  in 
gaining  access  to  employers.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case  with  other  trade  unions  who  may  be  completely 
barred  from  representation. 

3.8.6  Grievance  procedures  have  been  a significant  feature  of  the  workload  of  the  RCN  and  other  unions’ 
officials  since  1 988.  In  that  year,  a new  clinical  grading  scheme  for  NHS  nurses  was  established.  The  scheme 
was  excellent  in  providing  for  the  first  time  a reasonable  career  ladder  for  clinical  nurses  which  did  not  drive 
them  into  management  structures.  Unfortunately  although  the  large  majority  of  staff  were  treated  fairly,  a 
very  substantial  minority  felt  that  they  had  been  unfairly  treated. 

3.8.7  The  RCN  is  in  a unique  position  as  the  UK’s  largest  professional  union  to  contribute  to  the 
investigation  of  the  Employment  Committee  into  the  future  of  trade  unions.  The  RCN  is  a union,  but  it  is 
also  a comprehensive  provider  of  professional  and  educational  services.  It  therefore  offers  a large  and 
complex  range  of  services  to  individual  nurses,  to  groups  of  nurses  and  to  health  care  organisations. 

3.9  Nursing  knowledge 

3.9.1  The  ownership  of  the  largest  nursing  library  in  Europe  perhaps  symbolises  the  RCN’s  role  as  the 
leading  source  for  nursing  knowledge  in  the  UK.  RCN  networks  (branches,  membership  groups,  quality 
networks,  regional  and  country  structures)  enable,  empower  and  enrich  nurses  and  nursing  in  a way  diat 
individual  and  collective  employers  cannot  hope  to  do. 

4.  How  TRADE  UNIONS  WUX  BEST  BE  ABLE  TO  FULFIL  THEIR  ROLE 

In  this  section  we  will  draw  from  the  success  of  the  RCN  to  demonstrate  how  best  a trade  union  will  be 
able  to  fulfil  its  role.  In  illustrating  the  case  we  will  cover  the  value  of  specialist  unions,  discuss  collective 
bargaining  practice,  legal  representation  and  health  and  safety. 

4. 1  Advisory  services 

4.1.1  The  RCN  supports  a wide  range  of  advisory  services.  A significant  library,  regional  offices 
throughout  the  UK,  specialist  membership  groups,  a local  representative  branch  structure,  a national  quality 
exchange  network,  specialist  professional  advisers,  an  Institute  of  Advanced  Nursing  Education,  laboiff 
relations  expertise,  legal  representation,  press  and  parliamentary  expertise  and  counselling  support  This 
range  of  advice  is  accessible  to  individual  members  at  and  from  their  place  of  work. 
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4.1.2  Part  of  the  RCN’s  ethos  is  to  enable  all  staff  and  members  to  understand  the  width  and  scope  of 
RCN  services  (all  “dimensions”)- 

4.2  RCN  support  for  improved  health  care 

4.2. 1 The  RCN  champions  and  advocates  improvements  to  health  care  provision.  Nurses  must  show  that 
they  make  a vital  contribution  to  patients’  well  being  and  to  high  quality  health  care  but  that  they  are  also 
cost  effective.  This  means  pointing  to  the  link  between  the  employment  of  qualified  nurses  and  the  quality 
of  care  rather  than  simply  costing  nursing  care  in  simple  financial  terms.  The  cost  effective  approach  means 
asking  whether  the  money  available  for  care  is  being  used  in  the  best  possible  way.  The  RCN  has 
commissioned  and  published  work  on  skill  mix,  on  the  value  of  nursing  and  cost  effective  care.  Much  of  the 
work  is  intended  to  support  members  and  to  complement  and  to  enable  employers  who  share  common 
outcome  goals,  to  use  and  value  nursing  skills. 

4.3  Preparing  people  for  change 

4.3.1  The  RCN  has  a key  support  and  advisory  role  in  preparing  members  for  change.  The  RCN  has  a 
management  association  and  strengthening  links  with  the  Institute  of  Health  Services  Management.  The 
RCN  adopts  a principled  and  pragmatic  approach  to  change. 

4.3. 1.1  The  RCN  is  principled  in  that  we  will  support  or  oppose  change  based  on  health  outcomes,  value 
and  professional  concerns;  pragmatic  in  that  once  implemented  we  will  advise,  support  and  represent 
members  to  help  and  enable  acceptance  of  appropriate  change. 

4.3.1.2  Quite  often  the  RCN  will  disagree  with  managers,  government  or  even  some  nurses;  but  it  is 
always  an  informed  and  enriching  debate. 

4.3.2  The  responsibility  for  achieving  change  successfully  must  rest  with  managers ; but  the  RCN  can 
and  does  play  a key  facilitating  role  in  smoothing  progress  and  using  past  experience  and  knowledge. 

4.3.3  There  is  a need  to  try  and  anticipate  potential  change  and  problems  so  that  solutions  can  be  sought 
in  advance.  The  RCN  has  been  a pioneer  in  this  change  to  approach. 

4.4  Advocating  and  supporting  change 

4.4.1  The  RCN  is  not  politically  affiliated  and  will  talk  to  all  governments  and  challenge  or  support  any 
government  on  issues  where  it  feels  it  to  be  appropriate.  A professional  union  like  the  RCN  tries  to  anticipate 
events  and  policy  debates  from  government  It  then  tries  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  its  members  to  win  the 
argument  from  the  onset  before  it  is  set  in  concrete. 

4.5  Influencing  the  social  policy  and  political  agenda 

4.5.1  The  Employment  Committee  has  indicated  that  it  may  wish,  in  its  investigation  into  the  future  of 
trade  unions,  to  consider  the  role  of  trade  unions  outside  the  direct  relationship  between  employer  and 
employee. 

4.5.2  Specifically  the  Committee  may  wish  to  focus  upon  how  unions  influence  political  and  public 
bodies.  The  RCN  believes  fundamentally  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  nursing  profession,  patients  and 
health  care  in  general,  that  as  an  organisation,  it  should  seek  to  influence  the  health  and  social  policy  agenda. 

4.5.3  The  RCN  aims  to  disseminate  its  policy  information  widely  and  seeks  directly  to  influence  the 
health  and  social  policy  agenda.  Primarily  this  takes  place  through  links  with  politicians,  civil  servants  and 
through  positive  partnerships  with  organisations  in  a position  to  influence  policy  makers,  for  example  the 
Audit  Commission,  National  Association  of  Health  Authorities  and  Trusts  and  other  professional  bodies  such 
as  the  BMA. 

4.5.4  The  RCN’s  sphere  of  influence  may  be  divided  into  pro-active  work,  which  involves  identifying 
target  audiences  and  ensuring  they  are  aware  of  the  RCN’s  policy  concerns  ; and  re-active,  involving  careful 
monitoring  of  the  external  environment  in  which  the  RCN  operates. 

4.5.5  Parliamentary  answers  relating  to  specialist  health  areas  are  sent  to  the  appropriate  nurse  advisers 
within  the  RCN.  This  information  will  then  be  disseminated  to  RCN  nurses  who  are  members  of  speci^ist 
groups.  A similar  system  exists  for  disseminating  debates,  Early  Day  Motions  and  amendments  to  Bills. 

4.5.6  The  RCN  has  formal  links  with  MPs  and  Peers  from  across  the  political  sp^trum  through  its 
Parliamentary  Panel.  The  Panel  consists  of  eight  MPs  and  two  Peers  with  an  interest  in  the  health  field. 
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4.5.7  These  politicians  are  invited  to  join  the  Panel  and  attend  ^ound  six  matings  a year.  In  return  they 
are  fully  briefed  about  current  health  issues  in  general  and  nursing  issues  in  particular.  These  MPs  and  Peers 
are  often  instrumental  in  raising  issues  of  concern  either  on  the  floor  of  the  House  or  through  other 
parliamentary  procedures;  or  alternatively  giving  the  RCN  insight  into  political  thinking. 

4.5.8  The  RCN  has  also  established  a daubase  of  MPs  and  Peers  in  both  Houses  and  is  able  through  this 
system  to  identify  individuals  who  are  known  to  have  an  interest  in  health  issues.  This  system  is  used  to  brief 
MPs  and  peers  for  specific  health  debates  or  to  provide  them  with  information  produced  by  the  RCN. 

4.5.9  The  RCN  parliamentary  office  also  seeks  to  provide  politicians  with  information  on  the 
implications  of  specific  bills,  where  necessary  suggesting  and  drafting  amendments.  The  RCN  is  currently 
developing  its  work  with  the  European  Commission  and  its  links  with  MEPs. 

4.5.10  Further  influence  is  sought  through  attendance  at  the  Autumn  party  political  conferences. 

4.5.11  A considerable  amount  of  time  is  invested  in  providing  written  and  oral  evidence  to  Select 
Committee  inquiries  and  to  responding  to  Government  consultation  documents. 

4.5.12  Over  the  parliamentary  year  1992-93  the  RCN  responded  to  three  white  papers,  three  health 
committee  enquiries,  four  Department  of  Health  consultation  documents  and  two  special  health  enquiries. 
This  list  included  responses  to  the  Goverament’s  blueprint  for  improving  the  nation’s  health.  “The  Health 
of  the  Nation”  and  the  Tomlinson  Inquiry  into  the  future  of  London’s  Hospitals. 

4.5.13  An  example  of  successful  pro-active  work  promoted  by  the  RCN  was  the  introduction  of  the 
Medicinal  Products  Etc.  Act  (1992)  which  provides  the  legislation  that  will  enable  nurses  to  prescribe  simple 
medicines  and  drugs. 

4.5.14  In  November  1991,  Roger  Sims  MP,  amember  of  the  RCN’s  Parliamentary  Panel,  having  gained 
a place  in  the  first  10  in  the  private  members  ballot,  successfully  piloted  the  legislation  through  parliament. 

4.6  Alliances  and  partnerships 

4.6.1  The  RCN  also  recognises  the  importance  of  positive  partnerships  with  other  organisations  who 
influence  the  health  and  social  policy  agenda.  The  RCN  has  close  links  with  the  other  Royal  Colleges  and 
with  organisations  with  a direct  relevance  to  the  NHS  such  as  the  National  Association  for  Health  Authorities 
and  Trusts  and  the  Instimte  of  Health  Service  Management.  British  Medical  Association  and  Royal  Colleges. 

4.6.2  On  occasions  the  RCN  will  produce  joint  statements  with  these  groups  and  sometimes  with 
charitable  organisations  such  as  Mind  and  the  Spastics  Society. 

4.6.3  The  RCN  will  work  with  the  Department  of  Health,  Regions,  Trusts  or  the  Independent  sector; 
particularly  in  relation  to  professional,  educational  and  quality  developments. 

4.7  Value  of  a specialist  union 

4.7.1  The  RCN  is  widely  recognised  as  the  voice  of  nursing  and  of  nurses.  As  the  voice  of  nursing  it 
is  a focal  point  for  good  practice,  advice,  guidance  and  development.  As  the  voice  of  nurses  it  represents 
nurses’  interests,  their  welfare,  conditions  and  personal  development.  Specialisation  brings  knowledge. 
Fortunately  nursing  is  a broad  profession  and  embraces  all  aspects  of  health  care.  The  context  of  organisation 
and  health  care  changes  is  therefore  understood  by  the  RCN. 

4.7.2  The  percentage  of  nurses  in  membership  of  the  RCN  and  the  democratic  instimtions  within  the 
RCN  ensure  the  strength  and  validity  of  the  RCN’s  voice. 

4.8  Trade  union  role  outside  employment 

4.8. 1 Much  has  been  said  elsewhere  in  this  submission  about  the  width  (professional,  educational,  trade 
union)  of  the  RCN’s  role.  Essentially  the  RCN  could  not  be  effective  without  the  interdependence  of  these 
three  dimensions  of  its  activity.  Trade  union  representatives  need  their  professional  background  and  back-up 
from  specialists  to  support  their  dialogue  and  negotiation  with  managers.  Professional  advisers  (e.g.,  m 
paediatrics  or  midwifery)  need  to  understand,  from  educationalists  and  trade  unionists,  the  structural  changes 
taking  place  which  inform  the  context  of  direct  care.  This  is  the  richness  and  strength  of  the  RCN’s  serviw 
and  ability  to  respond  to  members,  to  the  health  care  managers  and  to  work  with  other  sympathetic 
organisations. 

4.8.2  The  provision  of  advice  on  nursing  policy  practice,  on  quality,  the  provision  of  significant 
education  programmes  (e.g.,  distance  learning  and  Masters  degrees)  mark  the  difference  between  the  RCN 
and  “traditional”  trade  unionism. 
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4.9  Collective  and  individual  bargaining:  best  practice 

4.9. 1 National  Negotiations 

The  RCN  conducts  national  negotiations  on  terms  and  conditions  through  the  NHS  Nursing  and  Midwifery 
Negotiating  Council — alongside  other  unions — and  where  it  has  the  largest  number  of  seats.  Regular 
meetings  are  held  with  the  national  representatives  of  health  authorities,  trusts,  the  Health  Departments,  and 
the  NHS  Management  Executive.  The  RCN  carries  the  Secretaryship  and  Vice  Chair  of  the  Staff  Side.  The 
responsibility  for  the  national  negotiation  of  pay  has  now  been  referred  through  a Review  body  mechanism. 

4.9.2  Review  Body 

The  review  body  for  nurses,  midwives,  and  health  visitors  produced  its  first  report  in  1984  as  a result  of 
a settlement  of  the  1992  long  running  NHS  pay  dispute.  Previously  nurses  had  been  subjected  to  a roller 
coaster  pattern  of  pay  determination  without  any  consistency  of  treatment  over  a period  of  lime.  Occasionally 
special  committees  of  enquiry  had  to  be  instituted  by  the  government  (Halsbury  1974;  Clegg  1979)  as  a 
polidcal  solution  to  the  public  outcry  about  the  low  pay  of  nurses.  The  RCN  lobbied  very  hard  and 
successfully  during  the  1982  pay  dispute  (during  which  the  RCN  did  not  take  industrial  action)  to  end  these 
uncertainties  by  the  provision  of  a permanent,  independent  Pay  Review  Body.  The  government  accepted  the 
logic  of  the  argument. 

The  review  body  consists  of  eight  people  appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister,  whose  responsibility  is  to 
produce  recommendations  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  appropriate  remuneration  for  nurses,  midwives  and 
health  visitors.  It  operates  by  the  submission  of  written  and  oral  evidence  from  the  staff  organisations,  the 
health  department,  and  other  interested  parties.  Having  considered  the  evidence  and  the  arguments,  the 
Review  Body  then  produces  a report  to  the  Prime  Minister  containing  its  recommendations. 

The  Royal  College  of  Nursing  is  very  strongly  committed  to  the  review  body  process  and  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  brought  industrial  peace  to  most  of  the  NHS  for  the  last  1 1 years.  It  has  the  advantage  of  operating 
through  factual  evidence,  research,  and  testing  out  of  arguments.  It  has  been  a significant  factor  in 
establishing  a co-operative  approach  to  change  in  the  NHS  despite  a series  of  substantial  organisational 
changes.  The  review  body  had  paid  a particularly  important  role  in  examining  recruitment  retention,  and 
morale  of  staff.  It  assisted  with  the  establishment  of  a new  career  and  clinical  grading  system  to  which  the 
RCN  has  been  committed  for  a number  of  years. 

Three  years  ago,  it  was  suggested  that  with  the  advent  of  NHS  Trusts,  national  recommendations  by  the 
Review  Body  would  fall  into  disuse.  Today  the  vast  majority  of  nurses  remain  on  PRB  salary  scales.  The 
fact  that  pay  scales  have  been  determined  by  this  mechanism  without  a repetition  of  anything  like  the  1982 
disputes,  along  with  the  fact  that  nurses  have  confidence  in  the  independent  mechanism,  demonstrates  that 
it  is  a worthwhile  investment.  The  RCN  expects  that  there  will  be  some  changes  in  this  role  because  of  the 
development  of  local  pay  bargaining  but  would  argue  strongly  for  the  continued  importance  of  a review  body 
mechanism  to  establish  the  fair  and  appropriate  levels  of  salary  against  which  local  negotiations  may  be 
judged.  Most  nurses  retain  a right  to  review  body  terms  because  of  the  legal  rules  surrounding  the  transfer 
of  their  employment  from  previous  health  authorities  to  NHS  Trusts. 

Next  year,  in  the  NHS  there  is  likely  to  be  some  360  NHS  Trusts.  If  national  bargaining  and  the  Review 
Body  were  to  be  abolished,  it  could  involve  360  different  sets  of  pay  negotiations.  If  this  development  occurs, 
the  RCN  is  already  geared  and  equipped  to  deal  with  it.  However,  it  is  not  an  efficient  system  because  it  is 
likely  to  take  up  huge  amounts  of  management  time  (needed  elsewhere),  particularly  in  the  early  years  while 
experience  is  gained. 

4.9.3  Individual  Bargaining 

As  the  economy  revives,  trade  unions  may  be  faced  with  increasing  numbers  of  members  who  are  faced 
with  an  individual  contract  negotiation  as  opposed  to  collective  bargaining.  Unions  need  to  change  their 
approach  and  systems  to  cope  with  this  change.  Currently  individual  contract  negotiation  is  likely  to  be 
one-sided  where  the  employer  presents  the  current  or  potential  employee  with  an  individual  contract  and  asks 
for  it  to  be  signed  and  returned  as  an  acceptance  of  the  employment  terms  and  conditions  contained  within 
it.  Recent  research  from  Warwick  University  has  demonstrated  that  most  of  these  individual  contracts  are 
in  fact  fairly  standard  with  few  variations  between  them.  Equally,  the  opportunities  for  bargaining  around 
them  by  individuals  are  not  very  strong.  Unions  can  assist  individuals  by  setting  up  computer  systems  which 
can  advise  on  standard  forms  of  contract  clauses  and  potentially  the  total  contract  value  implications  of 
choosing  particular  terms  and  dropping  others.  Unions  may  also  need  to  try  to  negotiate  with  employers  about 
the  forms  of  such  contracts  even  in  cases  of  senior  management.  The  RCN  is  already  developing  such  an 
approach.  The  speed  of  response,  to  the  needs  of  individuals  for  advice  or  assistance  is  also  an  important  test 
of  the  value  of  the  service  provided.  Nevertheless,  by  the  development  of  a large  and  well  informed  steward 
structure,  safety  reps,  information  technology,  support  staff,  and  officers,  the  drive  for  improvements  in 
quality  can  be  maintained. 
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The  RCN  is  widely  recognised  by  employers  throughout  the  whole  of  the  health  sector.  In  the  NHS,  formal 
recognition  for  the  conduct  of  pay  and  conditions  negotiations  at  national  level  and  for  the  negotiation  of 
conditions  plus  the  implementation  of  organisational  change  at  local  level  has  formally  existed  through  the 
national  Whitley  agreements.  The  development  of  NHS  Trusts  means  that  the  existing  level  of  local 
recognition  has  been  transferred  into  the  NHS  Trusts  via  the  1990  NHS  and  Community  Care  Act,  which 
parallels  some  of  the  TUPE  regulations.  To  date,  although  there  has  been  no  significant  push  towards  local 
pay  and  conditions  bargaining  by  Trusts,  approximately  45  per  cent  of  Trusts  have  given  new  recognition 
agreements  to  the  RCN.  It  seems  likely  tiiat  the  large  majority  of  Trusts  will  have  signed  newrecognition 
agreements  within  the  next  12  months.  Enquiries  to  Trusts  about  recognition  revels  no  immediate  intention 
of  engaging  in  local  pay  and  conditions  negotiations  and  they  accept  the  continuity  of  recognition  for  other 
matters  which  have  been  carried  over  from  the  previous  employer  and  Whitley  agreements. 

TTte  RCN  Regional  (in  England)  and  Board  (Scotland,  Wales,  Northern  Ireland)  officials  have 
responsibility  for  labour  relations  and  professional  nursing  advice  to  members  at  local  level.  They  have 
access  to  specialist  nursing  advisers  at  RCN  Headquarters  and  the  Labour  Relations  Department.  They  also 
have  responsibility  for  training,  particularly  for  stewards  and  safety  representatives.  All  of  the  RCN  local 
full-time  officers  are  qualified  nurees  and  thi^  contributes  to  their  expertise  in  dealing  with  employers  and 
resolving  problems. 

The  RCN  has  a voluntary  policy,  institute  by  its  members,  of  not  participating  in  industrial  action.  This 
is  enshrined  in  Rule  12  of  the  RCN’s  bye  laws.  It  prohibits  the  participation  in  industrial  action  by  RCN 
members  and  bars  RCN  officials  from  advocating  or  participating  in  such  action.  At  the  same  time,  the  RCN 
believes  that  the  right  to  strike  is  a right  of  citizenship  which  it  chooses  voluntarily  to  relinquish  because 
of  the  primacy  of  patient  need.  This  is  only  one  small  aspect  of  the  whole  range  of  RCN  policies  but  it 
illustrates  the  consistent  approach  of  the  RCN  to  ensure  high  standards  of  continued  patient  care  along  with 
fair  treatment  for  members. 

4.10  Legal  Representation 

4.10.1  RCN  legal  services  are  used  heavily  by  many  nurses.  The  major  work  of  the  solicitors  employed 
by  the  RCN  is  on  personal  injury  litigation.  The  department  also  provides  legal  advice  and  representation 
to  members  on  a range  of  legal  issues  arising  out  of,  and  in  the  course  of,  their  employment.  A significant 
and  growing  role  of  the  department  has  been  in  providing  legal  assistance  for  individual  nurses  or  groups 
of  nurses  faced  with  individual  contracts  of  employment  or  occasionally  attempts  by  employers  to  impose 
unil^eral  changes  upon  ±em.  Resolutions  are  achieved  through  discussions  or  through  legal  action  via 
tribunals  or  courts. 

4.1 1 Health  and  Safety  Representation 

4.11.1  The  RCN  has  local  safety  representatives  and  a UK  committee  and  representative  structure.  The 
representatives  are  in  turn  supported  by  a specialist  staff  including  legal  advice.  There  is  necessarily  a close 
relationship  between  good,  safe  worldng  environment  and  safe  and  quality  nursing  practice.  Tiie  RCN 
produces  health  and  safety  guidance  and  advice  to  all  members,  nurses  and  health  care  staff. 

5.  Summary 

5.1  The  RCN  is  the  country’s  largest  specialist,  professional  union.  It  is  a fully  integrated  union, 
professional  oganisation,  and  educational  institution.  It  has  developed  alarge  and  complex  range  of  services 
to  individual  nurses  and  groups  of  nurses  which  we  believe  could  offer  a model  for  the  future  of  a number 
of  unions.  The  RCN  has  rapidly  expanded  its  membership  by  the  individual  choice  of  nurses  but  has  also 
constantly  revised  and  develop^  its  services  in  response  to  their  needs.  It  has  effectively  represented  nurses 
both  individually  and  collectively,  without  industrial  action,  while  maintaining  constructive  relations  with 
both  government  and  employers.  We  believe  that  the  RCN  is  already  a significant  model  for  the  development 
of  trade  unions. 

5.2  An  editorial  in  the  Financial  Times  noted  recently: 

“The  RCN  has  doubled  in  size  by  offering  an  impressive  range  of  professional  services.  It  runs  a 
political  lobbying  operation  with  a record  in  stirring  up  public  support  for  nurses  which  chills  the 
marrow  of  NHS  employers  and  ministers.  And  nurses  have  shot  up  the  pay  league  since  the  RCN  won 
its  appeal  for  clinical  grading,  without  a single  day  lost  through  strikes”. 

As  the  Financial  Times  recognised,  in  addition  to  its  trade  union  function  the  RCN  is  a highly  efficient 
advocate,  achieving  real  shifts  in  the  status  of  nursing,  by  lobbying  effectively  and  focusing  on  the 
professional  issues  that  matter. 

By  rejecting  militancy  in  favour  of  broader  political  and  campaigning  the  RCN  has  certainly  been  free  to 
develop  a wide  range  of  activities  to  achieve  objectives  on  behalf  of  members,  the  profession  and  society. 
Thus  a strong  relationship  with  the  public  is  sustained.  This  “pact”  with  the  public  and  a commitment  to  give 
the  highest  quality  care  is  strengthened  and  magnified  through  the  unity  offered  by  the  professional  body. 
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5.3  The  breadth  of  the  services  and  the  way  they  are  offered  are  the  clue  to  the  RCN’s  current  and 
projected  brand  of  successful  trade  unionism. 

— The  “three  dimensions”  are  mutually  supportive. 

— The  RCN  continues  to  believe  in  and  provide  collective  bargaining  and  individual  representation. 
— The  RCN  offers  a wide  range  of  services  to  individual  members,  professional,  educational, 
advisory,  standards,  counselling,  indemnity  insur2uice,  discount  services. 

— The  RCN  offers  a body  of  nursing  knowledge  and  expertise  to  health  care  and  related 
organisations. 


The  Royal  College  of  Nursing  of  the  United  Kingdom 
CHARTER  AND  BYELAWS 

AT  THE  COURT  AT  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE 
THE  20TH  DAY  OF  DECEMBER  1987 
present 

THE  QUEEN’S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY  IN  COUNCIL 

Whereas  there  was  this  day  read  at  the  Board  a Report  of  a Committee  of  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty’s  Most 
Honourable  Privy  Council,  dated  the  14th  day  of  December  1978,  in  the  words  following,  viz:- 

‘Your  Majesty  having  been  pleased,  by  Your  Order  of  the  21st  day  of  March  1978,  to  refer  unto  this 
Committee  the  humble  Petition  of  the  Royd  College  of  Nursing  of  the  United  Kingdom,  praying  for  the  grant 
of  a new  Charter; 

‘The  Ix)rds  of  the  Committee  in  obedience  to  Your  Majesty’ s said  Order  of  Reference,  have  taken  the 
said  Petition  into  consideration  and  do  this  day  agree  humbly  to  report,  as  their  opinion,  to  Your  Majesty, 
that  a new  Charter  may  be  granted  by  Your  Majesty  in  terms  of  the  Draft  hereunto  annexed.” 

Her  Majesty,  having  taken  into  consideration  the  said  Report  and  Draft  new  Charter  accompanying  it,  was 
pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  Her  Privy  Council,  to  approve  thereof  and  to  order,  as  it  is  hereby  ordered, 
that  the  ^ght  Honourable  Merlyn  Rees,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  do  cause  a 
Warrant  to  be  prepared  for  her  Majesty’s  Royal  Signature  for  passing  under  the  Great  Seal  a new  Charter 
in  conformity  with  the  said  Draft  which  is  hereunto  annexed. 

THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  NURSING  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
Charter 

Elizabeth  the  Second  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
and  of  Our  other  Realms  and  Territories  Queen.  Head  of  the  Commonwealth,  Defender  of  the  Faith: 

To  all  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  greeting 

Whereas  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Fifth  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  by  Royal  Charter  (hereinafter  called  “the  Original  Charter”)  dated  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  July 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  His  Reign  and  granted  upon  the  Petition  of  the  College  of  Nursing  Limited  (therein 
referred  to  as  “the  said  Company”)  constituted  a Body  Corporate  by  the  name  of  “The  College  of  Nursing” 
with  perpetual  succession  and  wi^  power  to  sue  and  be  sued  by  the  said  name  and  to  use  a Common  Seal: 

And  whereas  by  an  Order  of  His  Majesty  King  George  the  Sixth  in  Council  dated  the  fourth  day  of 
September  One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty  the  name  of  the  said  Body  Corporate  was  changed  to  “The 
Royal  College  of  Nursing” : 

And  whereas  upon  the  Petition  of  the  said  Royal  College  of  Nursing  We  did  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  May 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  Our  Reign  by  Royal  Charter  revoke  the  Original  Charter  save  and  except  in  so  far  as 
it  constituted  the  President  and  other  Members  for  the  time  being  of  the  College  of  Nursing  as  one  Body 
Corporate  and  continue  and  confirm  the  said  President  and  other  Members  for  the  time  being  of  the  RoyM 
College  of  Nursing  and  confirm  them  as  one  Body  Corporate  with  the  name  of  “The  Royal  College  of 
Nursing  and  National  Council  of  Nurses  of  the  United  Kingdom”: 

And  whereas  by  an  Order  of  Ourself  in  Council  dated  the  twentieth  day  of  November  One  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-four  the  name  of  the  said  Body  Corporate  was  changed  to  “The  Royal  College  of 
Nursing  of  the  United  Kingdom”: 

And  whereas  by  its  humble  Petition  the  said  Royal  College  of  Nursing  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
represented  unto  Us  that  it  is  expedient  for  the  better  execution  of  the  purposes  thereof  that  the  provisions 
of  the  said  Supplemental  Charter  should  be  amended  and  that  this  may  best  be  done  by  the  grant  of  a new 
Charter  replacing  the  said  Supplemental  Charter: 
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And  therefore  know  ye  that  We  have  taken  the  said  Petition  into  Our  Royal  consideration  and  by  virtue 
of  Our  Royal  Prerogative  in  th^  behalf  and  of  all  other  powere  enabling  Us  so  to  do  have  of  Our  especial 
grace,  certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion  granted  and  declared  and  do  by  these  Presents  for  Us.  Our  Heirs 
and  Successors  grant  and  declare  as  follows: 


Except  in  so  far  as  it  continued  and  confirmed  as  one  Body  Corporate  the  President  and  othw  Members 
for  the  time  being  of  the  Royal  College  of  Nursing,  the  said  Supplemental  Charter  shall  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  revoked,  but  nothing  in  this  revocation  shall  affect  the  legality  or  validity  of  any  act,  deed  or  thing 
lawfully  done  or  executed  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  Supplemental  Charter. 

n 

The  President  and  other  Members  for  the  time  being  of  the  Royal  College  of  Nursing  of  the  United 
Kingdom  shall  for  ever  hereinafter  be  continued  and  confirmed  as  one  Body  Corporate  with  the  name  of  “The 
Royal  College  of  Nursing  of  the  United  Kingdom”  (hereafter  called  “the  College”)  and  by  the  same  name 
shall  continue  to  have  perpetual  succession  and  a Common  Seal  and  with  full  power  by  and  in  such  name 
to  sue  and  be  sued  and  to  t^e,  hold,  grant,  demise,  exchange  or  otherwise  dispose  of  real  or  personal  property 
and  to  do  all  other  lawful  acts  whatsoever. 

m 

The  purpose  for  which  the  College  is  established  and  incorporated  are  as  follows. 

a To  promote  the  science  and  art  of  nursing  and  the  better  education  and  training  of  nurses  and  their 
efficiency  in  the  profession  of  nursing, 
b To  promote  the  advance  as  a profession  in  all  or  any  of  its  branches, 
c To  promote  the  professional  standing  and  interests  of  Members  of  the  nursing  profession, 
d To  promote  through  the  medium  of  international  agencies  and  otherwise  the  foregoing  purposes 
in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  Our  United  Kingdom, 
e To  assist  nurses  who  by  reason  of  adversity,  ill-health  or  otherwise  are  in  need  of  assistance  of 
any  nature. 

f To  institute  and  conduct  examinations  in  all  branches  of  work  conducive  to  the  efficient  conduct 
of  the  nursing  profession  and  to  grant  Certificates  and  Diplomas  to  those  who  satisfy  the 
requirements  laid  down  by  the  Council:  Provided  that  no  Certificate  or  Diploma  shall  confer  any 
right  to  the  privilege  of  a nurse  registered  in  pursuance  of  any  Act  of  Parliament, 
g To  make  such  arrangements  with  any  University  or  other  educational  institution  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  consider^  desirable  for  association  with  or  admission  as  a school  or  college  of  such 
University  or  other  institution. 

h To  solicit  and  receive,  accept  or  refuse  subscriptions  and  gifts  of  all  kinds  whether  absolute  or 
conditional  for  the  purposes  of  the  College  or  for  any  specific  object  connected  with  the  science 
and  art  of  nursing,  and  to  undertake  and  execute  any  charitable  trusts  which  may  be  considered 
expedient  or  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  College, 
i To  sell,  dispose  of,  exchange,  mortgage,  charge,  let,  deal  with  or  turn  to  account  any  of  die 
property  and  rights  of  the  College  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  considered  expedient  or  desirable 
in  the  interests  of  the  College. 

j To  do  ail  such  other  lawful  things  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  conducive  or  incidental  to  any 
of  the  purposes  aforesaid. 


IV 

The  income  and  property  of  the  College  (whencesoever  derived)  shall  be  applied  solely  towards  the 
promotion  of  the  charitable  objects-of  the  College,  namely  those  stated  in  Article  III  of  this  Our  Charter  other 
than  in  paragraph  c of  that  Article  but  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  application  towards  the 
promotion  of  all  or  any  of  the  objects  of  the  College  of  such  part  of  the  subscription  received  in  any  year 
from  Members  of  the  College  as  the  Council  may  from  time  to  time  determine:  ftovided  that  no  portion  of 
the  income  and  property  of  the  College  shall  be  paid  or  transferred  directly  or  indirectly  by  way  of  dividend 
or  bonus,  or  otherwise  howsoever  by  way  of  profit,  to  the  Members  of  the  College:  Provided  further  that 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  repayment  of  out-of-pocket  expenses  or  the  payment  in  good  faith 
of  reasonable  and  proper  remuneration  lawfttiiy  due  to  any  Officers  or  servants  of  the  College,  or  to  any 
Members  of  the  College  or  any  other  person  in  return  for  services  rendered  to  the  College,  or  the  payment 
of  pensions  to  former  employees  of  the  College  whether  Members  of  the  College  or  not,  nor  prevent  the 
payment  in  good  faith  of  interest  at  a rate  not  exceeding  the  Bank  of  England  minimum  lending  rate  current 
at  the  time  on  money  borrowed  for  the  purposes  of  this  Our  Charter  from  any  Member  of  the  College, 

V 

a The  members  of  the  College  shall  be  those  persons  who  under  the  terms  of  the  Original  Charter 
and  of  the  said  Supplemental  Charter  were  Members  of  the  College  immediately  prior  to  the  grant 
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of  this  Out  Charter  and  such  penons  as  are  admitted  to  Membership  by  the  Council  in  its 
discretion  from  among  persons  whose  names  arc  on  any  Register  or  Roll  or  Nurses  estahlishS 
by  Act  of  the  Miamen,  of  Our  United  Kingdom  or  of  nUL  Ireland^  who  may  SmSS 
by  the  Council  to  memtership  on  the  grounds  of  distinction  in  nursing.  The  Council  shall  also 
have  power  to  establish  a Student  Membership  as  hereinafter  provided, 
b The  names  of  all  the  Members  of  the  College  shall  be  entered  upon  a Roll  of  Members  and  if  the 
nme  of  my  person  shall  be  removed  from  the  Roll  that  person  shall  forthwith  cease  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  College.  ^ . 

c The  terms  and  condiUons  of  admission  to  Membership  of  the  College  shall  be  as  laid  down  in  the 
Bye-Laws  and  any  person  applying  for  Membership  of  the  College  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
agreed  to  be  bound  by  the  provisions  of  this  Our  Charter  and  by  the  Bye-Laws, 
d Every  Member  (other  than  Members  of  the  said  Company  who  became  Members  prior  to  the 
20  November  1920)  shall  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  £50  or  such  larger  sum  as  shall  from  time 
to  time  be  determined  by  the  College  in  General  Meeting  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council, 
e The  Council  shall  have  power  to  admit  to  Associate  Membership  such  classes  of  persons  as  the 
Council  shall  think  fit  and  upon  such  terms  as  the  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  determine  in 
respect  of  all  or  any  of  such  classes  provided  that  no  such  persons  shall  be  so  admitted  unless 
eligible  for  Membership  in  accordance  with  paragraph  a of  this  Article.  The  names  of  any 
Associate  Member  shall  be  entered  in  a separate  part  of  the  Roll  of  Members  and  the  Council  may 
limit  the  privileges  of  such  Associate  Members  or  any  class  of  Associate  Members  as  it  shall  from 
time  to  time  in  its  discretion  think  fit,  but  no  Associate  Member  shall  have  the  right  to  vote  in 
ballots  or  at  meetings  of  the  College  or  to  nominate  or  be  nominated  for  election  to  the  Council, 
f The  Council  shall  on  establishing  a Student  Membership  as  aforesaid  have  power  to  admit  to 
Student  Membership  such  persons  as  it  shall  think  fit  from  among  persons  who  are  studying  to 
acquire  any  of  the  qualifications  necessaiy  to  enable  them  to  become  Members  of  the  College  and 
to  grant  to  such  Student  Members  such  rights  and  privileges  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  determine;  Provided  that  no 
Student  Member  of  the  College  shall  have  the  right  to  be  nominated  for  election  to  the  Council 
or  to  vote  in  the  election  of  Members  to  the  Council  except  to  fill  those  places  on  the  Council 
allocated  to  elected  Student  Members.  The  names  of  any  Student  Members  shall  be  entered  in  a 
separate  Roll  of  Student  Members. 


VI 

a Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Our  Charter  the  management  of  the  property  and  affairs  of  the 
College  shall  be  vested  in  a Council  (in  this  Our  Charter  and  in  the  Bye-Laws  referred  to  as  “the 
Council”)  which  shall  consist  of  twenty-five  Members  comprising  the  President,  Deputy 
President  twenty-two  Members  nominated  and  elected  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  Bye-Laws  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  representative  body  known  as  the  RCN  Congress  who  shall  be  non-voting 
Member  of  the  Council  Ex-officio. 

b One  half  of  the  members  elected  to  the  Council  shall  retire  from  membership  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting  in  each  year  in  which  an  election  takes  place  with  the  exception  of  the  elected 
Student  Members  who  shall  retire  and  be  subject  to  election  as  provided  in  the  Bye-Laws.  The 
retiring  members  other  than  the  elected  Student  Members  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  for  a 
further  consecutive  term  of  four  years  but  no  more  and  thereafter  shall  not  be  eligible  to  stand  for 
election  to  the  Council  until  after  a period  of  four  years  has  elapsed. 

c The  office  of  a member  of  the  Council  shall  ipso  facto  be  vacated; 

a if  such  member  ceases  for  any  reason  to  be  a member  of  the  College; 
b if  such  member  is  adjudicated  bankrupt  susperuis  payment  or  compounds  with  creditors; 
c if  such  member  is  found  by  reason  of  mental  disorder  to  be  incapable  of  managing  his  or 
her  own  affairs; 

d if  such  member  by  notice  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  resigns  as  a Member 
of  the  Council; 

e if  such  member  attends  less  than  four  meetings  of  the  Council  in  any  period  in  which  six 
consecutive  meetings  of  the  Council  are  held  during  that  member’s  term  of  office  provided 
that  where  such  member's  failure  to  attend  meetings  is  due  to  illness  the  Council  may  in 
its  discretion  allow  that  member  to  continue  in  office; 
f if  such  member  is  removed  by  resolution  of  the  College  in  General  Meeting  before  the 
expiry  of  his  or  her  term  of  office  provided  that  no  such  resolution  shall  be  put  to  any 
General  Meeting  of  the  College  unless  at  least  twenty-eight  days  notice  of  the  intention  to 
propose  the  same  shall  have  been  given  to  all  Members  of  the  College  and  the  member  of 
the  Council  whom  it  is  proposed  to  remove  shall  be  entitled  to  be  heard  on  the  resolution 
at  the  meeting.  Where  notice  is  given  of  cm  intended  resolution  to  remove  a member  of  the 
Council  and  such  member  makes  with  respect  thereto  cmy  representations  in  writing  and 
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requests  their  notification  to  Members  of  the  College,  the  Council  shall  so  far  as  is 
practicable  send  a copy  of  the  representation  to  every  Member  of  the  College  to  whom 
notice  ofthe  meeting  is  sent: 

g if  such  Member  ceases  to  be  a member  ofthe  Council  by  reason  of  any  ofthe  Bye-Laws. 
d Every  casual  vacancy  on  the  Council  caused  by  death,  resignation  or  otherwise  shall  be  filled  by 
the  Council  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  Bye-Laws  but  the  person  appointed  to  fill  such 
vacancy  shall  hold  office  only  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  the  predecessor  cf  that 
person  was  elected  or  appointed.  ‘ - 

vn 

There  shall  be  a Patron  or  Patrons  of  the  College.  The  Patron  or  Patrons  shall  be  such  person  or  persons 
as  shall  on  request  of  the  President  and  Council  from  time  to  time  accept  that  office. 

vni 

There  shall  be  a President  of  the  College  who  shall  be  a Member  of  the  College  nominated  and  elected 
in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  Bye-Laws.  The  term  of  office  of  the  President  shall  be  as  provided  in  the 
Bye-laws.  The  President  shall  serve  as  a full  Member  of  Council  ex-officio. 

IX 

There  shall  be  a Deputy  President  of  the  College  who  shall  be  a Member  of  the  College  nominated  and 
elected  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  Bye-Laws.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Deputy  President  shall  be  as 
provided  in  the  Bye-Laws.  The  Deputy  President  shall  serve  as  a full  Member  of  the  Council  ex-officio. 

X 

The  Council  may  appoint  such  Honorary  Vice-Presidents  in  such  manner  and  for  such  term  as  it  shall  in 
its  discretion  think  fit. 


XI 

There  shall  be  not  more  than  two  Honorary  Treasurers,  one  of  whom  shall  be  nominated  and  elected  every 
two  years  by  and  from  among  the  Members  of  the  Council  in  accordance  with  the  Bye-Laws. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  or  re-appointment. 

xn 

a A General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  college  shall  be  held  once  at  least  in  every  calendar 
year  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Council  and  shall  be  termed  the  Aimual 
General  Meeting.  Not  more  than  fifteen  months  shall  elapse  between  Annual  General  Meetings. 
All  other  General  Meetings  of  the  College  shall  be  termed  Extraordinary  General  Meetings, 
b All  General  Meetings  of  the  College  shall  be  convened  and  conducted  in  the  manner  laid  down 
in  the  Bye-Laws  and  subject  thereto  in  such  manner  as  the  Council  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe. 

xm 

a The  Council  may  meet  for  despatch  of  business,  adjourn  and  otherwise  regulate  its  meetings  and 
proceedings  as  it  shall  think  fit.  Seven  Members  of  the  Council  shall  form  a quorum, 
b The  Council  or  a meeting  thereof  duly  convened  and  at  which  a quorum  is  present  shall  be 
competent  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  College  which  are  not  hereby  or  by  the  Bye-Laws 
directed  or  required  to  be  exercised  or  done  by  the  College  iq  General  Meeting, 
c Questions  arising  at  any  meeting  shall  be  decided  by  a majority  of  votes,  and  in  the  case  of  an 
equality  of  votes,  the  Chairman  shall  have  a second  or  casting  vote, 
d The  Council  may  delegate  any  of  its  powers  to  Committee  consisting  of  such  Members  or 
Members  of  the  Council  or  such  other  persons  as  the  Council  may  think  fit  and  may  make 
regulations  for  the  conduct  of  such  Committees  as  it  may  think  fit  provided  that  the  majority  of 
members  of  every  such  Committee  shall  be  Members  of  the  College, 
e The  Council  may  from  time  to  time  provide  for  the  management  and  transaction  of  the  aff^s  of 
the  College  if  any  specified  area  in  such  a manner  as  it  shall  think  fit  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Our  Charter  and  to  the  Bye-Laws. 

f All  acts  done  at  any  meeting  of  the  Council  or  of  a Committee  of  the  Council  or  by  any  person 
acting  as  a Member  ofthe  Council  shall  notwithstanding  that  it  is  afterwards  discovered  that  there 
was  some  defect  in  the  appointment  of  any  Member  or  Members  of  the  Council  or  person  acting 
as  aforesaid  be  as  valid  and  effectual  as  if  any  such  person  had  been  duly  appointed,  and  was 
qualified  to  be  a Member  of  the  Council. 
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g A resolution  in  writing  signed  by  all  the  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  as  valid  and  effectual 
as  if  it  had  been  passed  at  a Meeting  of  the  Council  duly  called  and  constituted, 
h Tile  Council  may  provide  for  the  election  of  Members  of  the  College  to  the  Fellowship  of  the 
College  and  from  time  to  time  prescribe  the  qualifications  for,  and  conditions  and  mode  of 
admission  to,  Fellowship  and  the  rights  and  priveleges  to  be  attached  thereto  and  the  conditions 
and  mode  of  the  removal  of  persons  therefrom.  The  Council  may  also  make  provision  for  the 
conferment  of  Honorary  Fellowships.  A person  admitted  as  a Fellow  shall  have  the  right  to  be 
styled  “a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Nursing”  and  such  style  may  be  indicated  by  the  use 
of  the  letters  “F.R.C.N.”  after  the  Fellow’s  name  and  statutory  qualifications. 

XIV 

The  College  shall  have  a Common  Seal  which  shall  be  provided  by  the  Council  and  shall  bear  such  device 
as  the  Council  may  from  time  to  time  determine.  The  Council  shall  provide  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  Seal 
and  the  Seal  shall  never  be  used  save  by  the  authority  of  the  Council  or  of  a Committee  of  the  Council  and 
in  the  presence  of  a Member  of  the  Council  and  the  Secretary  or  some  other  person  appointed  by  the  Council 
for  the  purpose  and  both  such  persons  shall  sign  every  instrument  to  which  the  Seal  is  affixed. 

XV 

All  moneys  of  the  College  not  immediately  applicable  for  any  payment  to  be  made  by  the  College  may 
be  invested  by  the  Council  in  the  name  of  the  College  or  of  trustees  or  nominees  on  its  behalf  in  such  manner 
as  the  Council  shall  determine  in  or  upon  any  of  the  investments  mentioned  in  the  first  Schedule  to  the 
Trustee  Investments  Act  1961  but  without  any  restriction  as  to  the  amount  or  proportion  of  funds  to  be 
invested  in  any  range  of  securities  mentioned  in  the  said  Act. 

XVI 

The  Bye-Laws  in  the  Schedule  hereto  shall  be  the  Bye-Laws  of  the  College  until  they  have  been  revoked 
altered  or  added  to  in  the  manner  hereinafter  described.  The  said  Bye-Laws  Ctn  this  Our  Charter  referred  to 
as  "the  Bye-Laws”)  or  any  of  them  may  from  time  to  time  be  m^e,  revoked  altered  or  added  to  by  the 
Council  with  approval  of  a General  Meeting  by  resolution  passed  by  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Members 
of  the  College  present  in  person  or  by  proxy  and  voting  thereon.  No  Bye-Law  or  any  such  revocation, 
alteration  or  addition  shall  come  into  operation  until  the  same  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Lords  of  Our 
Most  Honourable  Privy  Council  and  a Certificate  under  the  hand  of  the  Clerk  of  Our  said  Privy  Council  shall 
be  conclusive  evidence  of  such  approval. 

xvn 

No  Member  of  the  Council,  Officer  of  the  College  or  member  of  the  staff  of  the  College  shall  be  liable 
for  the  acts,  neglects  or  defaults  of  any  other  Member,  Officer  or  member  of  the  staff,  or  for  any  loss  or 
expense  happening  to  the  College  through  the  deficiency  of  title  to  any  property  acquired  by  the  direction 
of  the  Council  on  behalf  of  the  College  neither  for  any  loss  or  deficiency  or  damages  arising  out  of  the 
negligence,  bankruptcy  or  tortious  act  of  any  person  to  whom  any  money,  security  or  property  shall  be 
entrusted  nor  for  any  loss  or  damage  occasioned  by  any  error  or  misfortune  whatever  which  shall  happen  in 
the  execution  of  the  duties  of  the  office  of  the  Member  of  the  Council,  Officer  of  the  College  or  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  College  or  in  relation  thereto  unless  the  same  shall  happen  through  the  dishonesty  or  wilful 
default  of  such  Member  or  Officer  or  member  of  the  staff. 

xvni 

The  Council  may  by  resolution  passed  at  two  meetings  of  the  Council  and  confirmed  by  a General  Meeting 
of  tile  College  by  resolution  passed  by  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  College  present  in 
person  or  by  proxy  and  voting  thereon  alter,  amend  or  add  to  this  Our  Charter  and  such  alterations, 
amendment  or  addition  shall,  when  allowed  by  Us,  Our  Heirs  or  Successors  in  Council,  become  effectual 
so  that  this  Our  Charter  shall  thenceforward  continue  and  operate  as  though  it  had  been  originally  granted 
and  made  accordingly.  This  provision  shall  apply  to  this  Our  Charter  as  altered,  amended  and  added  to  in 
manner  aforesaid. 


XK 

a The  College  may  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  and  by  a resolution  passed  by  not  less 
than  three-fourths  of  the  Members  of  the  College  present  and  voting  at  an  Extraordinary  General 
Meeting  surrender  this  Our  Charter  subject  to  the  consent  of  Us,  Our  Heirs  or  Successors  in 
Council  and  upon  such  terms  as  We  or  They  may  consider  fit  and  to  wind-up  or  otherwise  deal 
with  the  affairs  of  the  College  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed  by  such  Extraordinary  General 
Meeting  or  in  default  of  such  directions  as  the  Council  shall  think  expedient  having  regard  to  the 
liabilities  of  the  College  for  the  time  being. 

b If,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  College,  there  shall  remain  after  the  satisfaction  of  ail  its  debts  and 
liabilities,  any  property  whatsoever,  the  same  shall  not  be  paid  to  or  distributed  among  the 
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Members  of  the  College  but  shall  be  given  or  transferred  to  such  other  institution  or  institutions 
(which  shall  have  the  same  or  similar  objects  as  the  College  and  which  shall  prohibit  the 
distribution  of  its  or  their  income  and  property  among  its  or  their  members  to  an  extent  at  least 
as  great  as  is  imposed  on  the  College  under  Article  IV  hereof)  as  the  Council  may  determine. 

XX 

Unless  the  context  otherwise  requires,  in  construing  the  provisions  of  this  Our  Charter  the  Interpretmion 
Act  1889  shall  apply  to  the  interpretation  therefore  as  it  applies  to  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  so,  however, 
that  this  Our  Charter  shall  always  be  constmed  and  adjudg^  in  the  most  favourable  and  beneficial  sense  for 
the  best  advantages  of  the  College  and  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  this  Our  Charter  as  well  in  all  Our 
Courts  as  elsewhere,  any  non-recital,  mis-recital,  uncertainty  or  imperfection  notwithstanding. 

XXI 

All  acts,  deeds  and  things  done  or  executed  by  the  Council  or  Officers  of  the  College  relating  to  the 
Membership  or  General  Meetings  of  the  College  or  to  the  election  of  the  President,  the  Deputy  President  and 
Members  of  the  Council  of  the  College,  which  have  been  done  or  executed  since  the  ninth  day  of  March  One 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-eight  being  the  date  on  which  the  humble  Petition  for  the  grant  of  this 
Our  Charter  was  sealed  by  the  College  and  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  Our  Charter  or 
the  Bye-Laws  shall  be  lawful,  valid  and  effective  notwithstanding  that  the  same  may  have  been  so  done  or 
executed  before  the  date  of  this  Our  Charter  and  as  if  they  had  been  done  or  excecuted  by  the  Council  or 
Officers  of  the  College. 

In  Witness  whereof  We  have  caused  these  Our  Letters  to  be  made  Patent. 

Witness  Ourself  at  Westminster  the  fifth  day  of  February  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Our  Reign. 

By  warrant  under  The  Queen 's  sign  manual 

THE  SCHEDULE 
Bye-Laws  of  the  College 

Membership  of  the  International  Council  of  Nurses 

1 

The  Royal  College  of  Nursing  of  the  United  Kingdom  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “the  College”)  being  the 
body  in  membership  of  the  International  Council  of  Nurses  representing  the  United  Kingdom  shall  continue 
in  membership  of  that  organisation  unless  the  Council  of  the  College  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “the 
Council”)  with  the  approval  of  the  College  in  General  Meeting  shall  otherwise  determine. 

Membership 

2 

The  Council  shall  maintain  the  Roll  of  Members  and  the  Roll  of  Student  Members  referred  to  in  Article  V 
of  the  Charter  and  may  order  if  it  thinks  fit  the  removal  from  the  said  Rolls  of  the  name  of  any  Member  or 
Student  Member  whose  subscription  is  in  airear  for  not  less  than  three  months.  The  Council  may  also  order 
the  removal  from  the  said  Rolls  of  the  name  of  any  Member  or  Student  Member  who  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Council  has  been  guilty  of  conduct  unfitting  in  a Member  or  Student  Member  of  the  College,  provided  that 
no  Member’s  or  Student  Member’s  name  shall  be  removed  from  the  said  Rolls  for  this  reason  unless  that 
Member  or  Student  Member  shall  have  been  given  a reasonable  opportunity  of  being  heard  by  the  Council 
or  a Committee  thereof  in  his  or  her  own  defence.  The  Council  may  also  in  its  discretion  restore  the  name 
of  any  person  so  removed  if  that  person  has  complied  with  such  conditions  or  requirements  as  may  be  laid 
down  by  the  Council  for  the  restwation  of  the  name  of  such  pereon  to  the  relevant  Roll. 

3 

The  Council  may  as  a condition  of  admission  to  Membership  of  the  College  require  the  payment  of  an 
entrance  fee  not  exceeding  ten  pounds. 

4 

The  Council  may  admit  to  Membership  of  the  College  any  person  or  class  of  persons  whom  it  shall  think 
fit  without  payment  of  any  entrance  fee  or  on  payment  of  a reduced  entrance  fee  and  may  fix  varying  rates 
of  subscription  for  any  person  or  class  of  persons  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  or  desirable.  Any  person  being 
a Life  Member  of  the  College  shall  retain  all  the  rights  and  privileges  or  Membership  for  life  but  no  further 
person  shall  be  admitted  to  Life  Membership  of  the  College. 

5 

Save  as  provided  in  the  Charter  or  in  these  Bye-Laws  no  fee  or  other  contribution  shall  be  demanded  from 
any  person  as  a condition  of  that  peison’s  becoming  or  continuing  a Member  of  the  College. 
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6 

The  rights  and  privileges  of  every  Member  shall  be  personal  and  not  transferable  or  transmissible. 

7 

a A person  qualified  for  Membership  of  the  College  in  accordance  with  Article  Va  of  the  Charter 
may  be  admitted  to  Membership  and  placed  on  the  Roll  of  Members  by  paying  such  entrance  fee 
and  such  annual  subscription  or  instalment  thereof  as  the  Council  shall  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  these  Bye-Laws  and  of  Article  Vd  of  the  Charter  determine. 

b A person  qualified  for  Association  Membership  of  the  College  in  accordance  with  Article  Ve  of 
the  Charter  may  be  admitted  to  Associate  Membership  and  placed  on  that  part  of  the  Roll  of 
Members  reserved  for  Associate  Members  on  payment  of  such  annual  subscription  or  instalment 
thereof  as  the  Council  shall  subject  to  the  provisions  of  these  Bye-Laws  and  of  Article  Vd  of  the 
Charter  determine. 

c A person  qualified  for  Student  Membership  of  the  College  in  accordance  with  Article  Vf  of  the 
Charter  may  be  admitted  to  Student  Membership  of  the  College  and  placed  on  the  Roll  of  Student 
Members  on  payment  of  such  annual  subscription  or  instalment  thereof  as  the  Council  shall 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  these  Bye-Laws  and  Article  Vd  of  the  Charter  determine. 

Provided  always  that  the  Council  may  in  its  discretion  decline  to  admit  any  person  to 
Membership,  Associate  Membership  or  Student  Membership  of  the  College  but  in  doing  so  shall 
state  its  reasons  in  writing  and  sh^  return  any  entrance  fee  or  subscription  paid  by  any  such 
person. 

Provided  further  that  a Student  Member  of  the  college  shall  have  all  the  rights  as  regard  voting 
in  ballots  and  at  meetings  of  the  College  accorded  to  Members  of  the  College  but  no  Student 
Member  of  the  college  shall  have  the  right  to  be  nominated  for  election  to  the  Council  or  to  vote 
in  the  election  of  Members  to  the  Council  except  to  fill  the  Student  Member  places  on  the  Council. 
Subject  as  aforesaid,  in  these  Bye-Laws  the  word  “Member”  or  “Members”  in  relation  to 
Members  of  the  College  shall  mean  and  include  a Student  member  or  Student  Members  of  the 
College  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires. 

Composition  of  the  council  and  Method  of  Election  or  Appointment. 

8 

Those  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  serving  at  the  date  on  which  these  Bye-^ws  take  effect  shall 
condnue  in  office  until  the  close  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  College  held  in  the  year  1979  when 
with  the  exception  of  the  President  and  Deputy  President  they  shall  all  retire  from  the  Council  but  shall  be 
eligible  for  re-election. 

9 

The  term  of  office  of  Members  elected  to  the  Council  shall  be  four  years  except  for  those  places  allocated 
to  Student  Members  which  shall  be  filled  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Bye-Laws.  One  half  of 
the  Members  elected  to  the  Council,  other  than  Student  Members,  shall  retire  every  two  years.  In  respect  of 
the  election  of  Members  to  take  office  from  the  end  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting  in  1987  one  half  of  the 
Members  so  elected  shall  serve  for  a period  of  two  years  only,  without  prejudice  to  their  eligibility  for 
re-election. 

10 

a For  the  purposes  of  nomination  and  election  to  the  Council  there  shall  be  the  following  Sections. 

— An  English  Section  with  fourteen  Members. 

— A Scottish  Section  with  two  Members. 

— A Northern  Ireland  Section  with  two  Members. 

— A Welsh  Section  with  two  Members. 

— A Student  Section  with  two  Members:  . 

subject  in  the  case  of  the  Scottish,  Northern  Ireland,  Welsh  and  Student  Sections  to  the 
provisions  of  Bye-Law  12.  . 

b No  salaried  Member  of  the  staff  of  the  College  shall  be  eligible  for  election  to  the  Council. 

11 

The  President  and  Deputy  President  shaU  be  Members  of  the  Council  ex-officio  as  provided  in  the  Charter. 

12 

One  of  the  two  places  allocated  to  the  Scottish,  Northern  Ireland,  Welsh  and  Smdent  Sections  shall  be 
filled  respectively  by  the  person  elected  in  the  category  of  Chairman  of  the  Scottish,  Northern  Ireland  or 
Welsh  Boards  or  the  Student  National  Body  or  such  body  as  may  for  the  time  being  be  recognised  by  the 
Council  as  representative  of  the  Student  Membership. 
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13 

The  Council  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to  change  the  name,  nature  or  constitution  of  any  National 
Membership  Body  and  to  create  or  recognise  other  National  Membership  Bodies. 

14 

Any  person  serving  as  a Member  of  the  Council  ex-officio  shall  continue  as  such  for  so  long  as  he  or  she 
occupies  the  relevant  office  and  on  relinquishing  the  same  he  or  she  shall  vacate  his  or  her -place  on  the 
Council  which  shall  be  filled  by  his  or  her  successor  in  office. 

15 

For  the  purpose  of  the  election  of  Members  to  the  Council  in  the  English  Section  the  Council  may  from 
time  to  time  divide  the  Section  into  geographical  Divisions  and  deteraiine  from  the  total  number  of  seats 
available  within  the  Section  the  number  of  seats  on  Council  to  be  allocated  to  each  such  Division.  The 
English  Section  shall  for  the  purposes  of  this  Bye-Law  and  of  any  determinations  made  thereunder  be  deemed 
to  include  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  For  the  pt^oses  of  such  elections  every  Member  of  the 
College  shall  be  deemed  to  have  a notified  address,  such  notified  address  being  the  mailing  address  of  the 
Member  on  the  Roll  of  the  Members  of  the  College  or  such  other  address  as  the  Member  shall  notify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  College. 

16 

Not  less  than  six  months  before  the  dale  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting  at  which  the  results  of  an  election 
of  Members,  other  than  Student  Members,  to  the  Council  are  to  be  received  the  Council  shall  appoint  a 
Returning  Officer,  who  shall  not  be  a Member  of  the  College,  to  be  responsible  for  and  to  m^e  such 
regulations  as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  election.  The  Council  with  the  approval  of  the 
Returning  Officer  shall  fix  the  date  by  which  nominations  and  voting  papers  are  to  be  received. 

The  right  of  nomination  for  election  to  the  Council  in  the  English  Section  shall  be  reserved  to  local 
branches  of  the  College  recognised  by  the  Council  within  each  Division.  In  respect  of  the  elections  to  fill 
the  places  on  the  Council  for  the  Scottish,  Northern  Ireland  and  Welsh  Sections,  one  shall  be  for  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  the  other  shall  be  for  the  second  Member  in  the  respective  Section.  The  right  of 
nomination  for  election  to  the  Council  in  the  Scottish,  Northern  Ireland  and  Welsh  Sections  shall  be  reserved 
to  local  branches  of  the  College  recognised  by  the  Council  respectively  within  each  Section.  The  nomination 
papers  shall  be  signed  by  two  of  the  elected  officers  of  the  branch  making  the  nomination. 

The  Council  shall  procure  that  there  be  sent  to  every  Member  of  the  College  before  the  date  of  the  Annual 
Genertd  Meeting  at  which  the  results  of  the  election  are  to  be  received  a voting  paper  in  such  form  as  the 
Council  with  the  approval  of  the  Returning  Officer  shall  determine  setting  out  the  names  of  all  candidates 
and  the  Sections  and  in  the  case  of  the  English  Section  the  Divisions  in  which  they  are  standing  for  election 
and  categories  in  which  they  are  standing  for  election.  Every  Member  of  the  College  in  the  English  Section 
shall  be  entitled  to  cast  one  vote  for  the  seat  to  be  filled  in  Ae  Division  in  which  the  notified  address  of  the 
Member  falls  and  for  no  candidate  in  any  other  Division  or  Section.  Every  Member  respectively  in  the 
Scottish,  Northern  Ireland  and  Welsh  Sections  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  one  vote  for  the  seat  to  be  filled  in 
each  category  in  the  Section  in  which  the  notified  address  of  the  Member  falls  and  for  no  candidate  in  any 
other  Section  or  Division  within  a Section. 


17 

In  the  event  of  there  being  no  duly  qualified  person  nominated  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  any  Division  within 
the  English  Section  in  either  category  or  in  the  Scottish,  Northern  Ireland  or  Welsh  Sections  the  Council  may 
appoint  a person  to  fill  such  vacancy  provided  always  that  before  making  any  appointment  the  Council  shall 
have  consulted  with  the  Branches  with  the  right  of  nomination  in  the  Division  or  Divisions,  within  the 
Section  or  Sections,  in  which  the  vacancy  or  vacancies  arise.  Any  person  so  appointed  shall  be  a person  who 
under  the  terms  of  Bye-Law  16  would  have  met  the  requirements  for  election  in  that  Division  or  Section. 

18 

The  election  to  the  two  Student  places  on  the  Council  shall  take  place  every  two  years  in  alternate  years; 
each  election  shall  take  place  in  advance  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting  at  which  the  result  of  the  election 
shall  be  received.  Six  months  before  the  Annual  General  Meeting  the  Council  shall  appoint  a Reluming 
Officer,  who  shall  not  be  a Member  of  the  College,  to  be  responsible  for  and  to  make  such  regulations  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  election.  The  Council,  with  the  approval  of  the  Returning  Officer, 
shall  determine  the  date  by  which  nomination  and  voting  papers  are  to  be  received. 

'Die  Student  Members  of  the  College  eligible  for  nomination  shall  be  those  who  are  at  such  a stage  in  their 
training  as  to  be  ineligible  to  qualify  for  initial  or  further  registration  as  the  case  may  be  before  completing 
at  least  six  months  of  their  term  of  office. 
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TTie  right  of  nomimation  to  each  of  these  categories  shall  be  reserved  to  the  Student  Membership  through 
Student  Units  recognised  by  the  Council  where  such  exist  or  by  the  Student  Members  within  the  local 
branches  of  the  College  duly  recognised  by  the  Council.  In  the  event  of  there  being  no  person  nominated  to 
fill  either  of  these  places  on  the  Council  the  Council  may  appoint  a person  to  fill  the  vacancy  but  before 
making  such  an  appointment  shall  consult  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Students  National  Body 
within  the  College. 


19 

Every  Student  Member  of  the  College  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  one  vote  for  any  candidate  for  each  of  the 
Student  Member  places  to  be  filled  on  the  Council. 


20 

The  vacancies  for  the  places  on  the  Council  in  each  Division  in  the  English  Section  and  in  the  Scottish, 
Northern  Ireland,  Welsh  and  Student  Sections  shall  be  filled  by  the  candidate  who  receives  the  highest 
number  of  votes  in  the  EHvision  or  Section  as  the  case  may  be.  Where  because  of  an  equality  of  votes  the 
result  of  the  election  in  any  Division  or  Section  is  in  doubt  in  advance  of  the  Annual  (^neral  Meeting  at 
which  the  results  are  to  be  received  the  issue  shall  be  resolved  by  the  drawing  of  lots. 

21 

Notwithstanding  the  provision  that  the  results  of  the  election  of  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  recieved 
by  the  Annual  General  Meeting  in  the  year  of  the  election  it  shall  be  permissible  to  notify  candidates  of  the 
outcome  of  their  candidature  in  advance  of  the  Meeting  at  which  the  results  axe  to  be  received. 

22 

Any  person  being  an  elected  Member  of  the  Council  who  ceases  to  have  a notified  address  within  the 
Section  or  in  the  case  of  the  Engish  Section  that  Division  for  which  he  or  she  was  elected  shall  thereupon 
cease  to  be  a Member  of  the  Council. 


23 

In  exercising  its  power  to  fill  any  casual  vacancy  which  may  arise  on  the  Council,  the  Council  shall  adopt 
the  following  procedure: 

a Where  a vacancy  occurs  within  the  first  two  years  after  the  election  of  a Member  of  Council,  the 
Council  shall  cause  a by-election  to  be  held  to  replace  such  member;  such  by-election  shall  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  laid  down  in  Bye-Law  16,  except  that  the  timing  shall 
not  be  related  to  the  Annual  General  Meeting  nor  shall  it  be  required  that  the  result  of  the 
by-election  be  received  by  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting, 
b Where  a vacancy  occurs  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  the  election  of  a Member  of  the 
Council,  the  Council  shall  fill  that  vacancy  by  appointment  provided  always  that  before  making 
such  appointment  the  Council  shall  have  consult^  with  the  Branches  with  the  right  of  nomination 
in  the  Section  or  in  the  Division  within  the  Section  in  which  the  vacancy  arises.  Any  person  so 
appointed  shall  be  a person  who  under  the  terms  of  Bye-Law  16  would  have  met  the  requirements 
for  election  in  that  Section  or  Division  within  the  Section. 

Any  person  elected  or  appointed  to  fill  a casual  vacancy  on  the  Council  shall  hold  office  only  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  for  which  the  predecessor  of  that  person  was  elected  or  appointed. 

The  President  and  the  Deputy  President 

24 

The  persons  elected  in  1978  to  the  offices  of  President  and  Deputy  President  shall  hold  office  until  the 
Annual  General  Meeting  in  the  year  1980  at  which  they  shall  retire  from  office. 

25 

The  President  and  the  Deputy  President  shall  each  hold  office  from  the  termination  of  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  at  which  they  take  up  office  to  the  termination  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting  next  but  one 
thereafter.  They  shall  each  be  eligible  for  re-election  for  one  further  period  of  two  years  but  no  person  who 
has  served  either  office  for  two  periods  of  office  shall  be  eligible  to  stand  for  elation  to  that  office  ther^ter 
In  the  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  President  or  Deputy  President  whilst  in  office  the  Council  shall 
elect  some  other  person  to  be  President  or  Deputy  President  as  the  case  may  be  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
of  office. 

26 

The  President  and  Deputy  President  shall  be  elected  by  the  Members  of  the  College  from  among  Members 
who  have  been  Members  (but  not  Student  or  Associate  Members)  of  the  College  for  such  period  as  the 
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Council  mav  from  time  to  time  determine  nominated  by  such  membership  entities  of  the  College  operato| 
Council  may  rrora  uu  , and  such  number  of  such  bodies  as  the  Council  may  from 

fmTrttmfte  de  sTx  Sfr^oVof  te  Annual  General  Meeting  at  which  the  new  or  re-elecW 

Presided  Shall  take  up  office  the  Council  shall  appoint  a Returning  Officer  who  shaU 
for  and  to  make  such  regulations  as  are  necessary  for  the 
™r  co^dS“e1^^^^^^^  The  elections  to  the  office  of  Resident  and  Deputy  teident 

sKrsepa^ate  but  concurrent.  The  Council  shall  determine  the  dates  by  which  nonunatton  and  voting 
shall  be  sepmate  “ nomination  papers  shall  be  signed  by  the  person  nominated  and  shall 

inco™r“  a declaration tf  h^or  her  ability,  if  e£ted,  to  filial  the  commtments  of  the  Residem  or  Deputy 
R^ml  the  case  may  be;  they  shall  also  be  signed  by  two  elected  officers  (officials)  of  the  Membership 
toch  making  the  nomination.  No  person  may  be  nominated  for  both  offices  m the  same  elections, 
m Coundl  shall  procure  that  there  be  sent  to  every  Member  before  the  date  of  the  Annual  General  Mating 
at  wWch  the  new  or  re-elected  Resident  and  Depnty  Resident  shdl  take  up  offic^  votag  papers  m such  ta 
S ft^Council  shall  determine  setting  out  the  names  of  the  candidates.  Every  Member  of  the  CoUege  shall 
be  entitled  to  cast  one  vote  in  each  election. 


General  Meetings 
27 


At  least  twenty-one  clear  days'  notice  shall  be  given  of  all  General  Meetings  of  the  College  specifying  the 
place  day  and  hour  of  the  Meeting  and  the  nature  of  the  busmess  to  be  tansaeted.  ^1  notices  of  Matings 
S be  sent  to  the  addresses  of  all  the  Members  as  entered  on  the  Roll  but  the  accidental  otmssion  to  give 
any  such  notice  shall  not  invalidate  any  resolution  passed  at  any  General  Meeting. 


28 

a The  Council  may  in  its  discretion  convene  an  Extraordinary  General  Meeting. 

b The  Council  shall  on  the  requisition  in  writing,  whether  consisting  of  one  or  more  documents, 
sinned  by  at  least  1 ,000  Members  of  the  College,  which  requisition  shall  specify  the  nature  of  the 
business  to  be  transacted  at  the  Meeting  and  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College,  convene 
an  Extraordinary  General  Meeting,  provided  that  the  Council  shall  be  deemed  to  have  complied 
with  such  requisition  if  it  shall  cause  the  business  specified  in  such  requisition  to  be  included  on 
the  Agenda  for  the  next  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  College  or  the  next  Meeting  of  the 
Representative  Body  of  the  College  (if  that  Meeting  is  competent  to  deal  with  the  busings), 
always  provided  that  a meeting  to  which  the  business  shall  be  referred  shall  be  due  to  take  place 
within  three  months  of  the  date  on  which  the  requisition  shall  have  been  delivered  to  the  Secre^ 
of  the  College,  and  that  the  Council  shall  have  ^vised  the  requisitionists  of  the  action  to  be  taken 
in  response  to  the  requisition. 

c If  the  Council  shall  not  take  action  as  aforesaid  in  response  to  any  such  requisition  nor  be  deemed 
to  have  complied  with  the  same  as  aforesaid,  the  requisitionists  may  themselves  convene  an 
Extraordinary  General  Meeting,  and  the  expenses  of  convening  such  a meeting  shall  be  borne  by 
the  CoUege,  but  any  Meeting  so  convened  shall  not  be  held  after  six  months  from  the  date  of 
delivery  of  the  requisition. 


29 

With  every  notice  of  every  Annual  General  Meeting  shall  be  sent  a copy  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Council  on  the  affairs  of  the  CoUege,  which  shall  be  signed  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Council 
and  counter-signed  by  the  Secretary  or  such  other  officer  as  the  Council  may  designate  and  a copy  of  the 
balance  sheet  and  accounts  and  report  of  the  auditors. 

30 

The  business  of  an  Annual  General  Meeting  shall  be  to  receive  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  the 
balance  sheet  and  accounts  and  report  of  the  Auditors,  to  receive  the  result  of  the  ballot  for  Members  ot  the 
Council  in  those  years  when  an  election  has  taken  place  and  to  discuss  matters  of  a professional  char^ter 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Meeting  are  of  importance  in  the  interests  of  the  Members. 

31 

One  hundred  and  fifty  Members  of  the  College  personally  present  shall  be  a quorum  for  a General  Meeti^ 
and  no  busmess  shall  be  transacted  unless  a quorum  be  present.  If  within  half  an  hour  from  the  time  appointee 
for  the  Meeting  a quorum  is  not  present  the  Meeting  if  convened  on  requisition  shall  be  dissolved,  but  d ^ 
Annual  General  Meeting  it  shall  stand  adjourned  until  such  time  not  later  than  two  months  from  the  date  fix 
therefore  as  the  Chairman  shall  think  fit  and  if  at  such  adjourned  Meeting  a quorum  is  not  present 
Members  of  the  CoUege  who  are  personally  present  shall  form  a quorum  and  transact  any  business  for  wni 
the  Meeting  was  call^. 
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32 

The  President  or  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Deputy  President,  or  in  the  absence  of  the  Deputy 
President,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  take  the  chair  at  any  General  Meeting  and  if  none  of  these  is 
present  within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  time  appointed  for  the  Meeting  the  Members  of  the  College  personally 
present  shall  choose  another  Member  to  take  the  chair. 

33 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  every  question  submitted  to  a General  Meeting  shall  be  decided 
in  the  first  instance  by  a show  of  hands,  unless  a poll  is  (before  or  on  the  declaration  of  the  result  of  the  show 
of  hands)  demanded  by  the  Chairman  or  by  at  least  ten  Members  present  in  person  and  in  the  case  of  equality 
of  votes  the  Chairman  of  the  Meeting  shall  on  a show  of  hands  or  at  a poll  have  a second  or  casting  vote. 

34 

The  Chairman  of  a General  Meeting  may  with  the  consent  of  the  Meeting  adjourn  the  same  from  time 
to  time  and  from  place  to  place,  but  no  business  shall  be  transacted  at  any  adjourned  Meeting  other  than 
business  left  unfinished  at  the  Meeting  from  which  the  adjournment  took  place. 

35 

Votes  may  be  given  personally  or  in  the  event  of  a poll  either  personally  or  by  proxy.  The  instrument 
appointing  a proxy  which  shall  be  valid  only  for  the  Meeting  specified  therein  or  its  adjournment,  shall  be 
in  writing  and  signed  by  the  appointor  and  shall  be  deposited  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  College 
not  less  than  forty-eight  hours  before  the  time  for  holding  the  Meeting  or  adjournment  (as  the  case  may  be) 
at  which  the  person  named  in  such  instrument  proposes  to  vote.  No  person  may  be  appointed  a proxy  who 
is  not  a Member  of  the  College.  When  an  official  form  of  proxy  is  supplied  that  form  shall  be  used. 


36 

On  a show  of  hands  every  Member  of  the  College  present  in  person  shall  have  one  vote  and  at  a poll  eveiy 
Member  present  in  person  or  by  proxy  shall  have  one  vote. 


37 


Where  an  issue  being  referred  by  the  Council  to  the  CoUege  in  General  Meeting  shall  be  considered  by 
the  Council  to  be  of  such  importance  that  all  Members  of  the  College  should  be  accorded  the  opportunity 
to  vote  upon  it  whether  or  not  present  in  person  at  the  General  Meeting  the  Council  may  request  the  Present 
as  Chairman  of  the  Meeting  or  such  person  as  may  act  as  Chairman  of  the  Mee^g  in  the  absence  of  the 
President  to  demand  a poll  in  order  that  proxy  votes  may  be  counted.  In  such  an  instance  the  Council  shall 
ensure  that  the  issue  to  be  voted  upon,  wWch  shall  generally  be  in  the  form  of  a resolution  or  resolutions  put 
forward  by  the  Council,  shall  be  notified  to  all  Members  of  the  College  if  possible  at  the  time  of  giving  fom^ 
notice  of  a General  Meeting  but  in  any  event  not  less  than  twenty-one  clear  days  before  the  date  of  which 
the  Meeting  is  to  be  held;  a proxy  voting  form  and  instructions  in  respect  of  proxy  voting  shall  be  is^ed 
at  the  same  time.  As  required  by  Bye-law  35  the  official  proxy  voting  form  shall  be  deposited  at  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  College  not  less  than  forty-eight  hours  before  the  time  for  *e  holding  of  the  Meeting. 
Where  a poll  is  to  be  called  for  in  the  circumstances  described  above,  the  Council  shall  appoint  a Retummg 
Officer  who  shall  not  be  a Member  of  the  CoUege  to  record  the  votes  received  either  by  proxy  or  m person 
at  the  Meeting  and  to  report  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Meeting  the  outcome  of  the  voUng. 

Meetings  of  the  Council 
38 


Meetings  of  the  Council  shall 
the  Council  stating  the  purposes 
Council  at  least  three  clear  days 


take  place  at  least  three  times  in  every  year.  Notices  of  every  Meeting  of 
for  which  the  Meeting  is  convened  shall  be  sent  to  every  Member  of  the 
before  the  day  of  the  Meeting. 


The  Council  shall  hold  biennial  elections  for  the  officers  of  ^hainnan  and  Vtce-Chanman  Jhe^^^ 
shall  be  separate  but  concurrent.  With  the  exception  of  the  Student  Members  all 

Council  shall  be  eligible  for  election.  In  advance  of  the  meeUng  at  whi^  be 

members  of  the  CouncU  shall  be  entitled  to  nominate  persons  for  these  offers.  ^ 

signed  by  the  persons  nominated  and  by  two  Members  of  the  Council  m^ng  e • . 

of  candidates  for  election  and  voting  papers  shaU  be  ciruclated  to  ^1  Memt^rs  o ui-  attend  the 

the  Meeting  at  which  the  elecUcns  are  to  take  place.  Any  Members  of  Connal  unabte  to 
Meeting  may  record  their  votes  and  return  the  voting  papers  by  post  to  reac  rnuncil  at  which  the 

the  College  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours  before  the  date  of  the  Meenng  of  Councrl  “ ^ to 

elections  are  to  take  place  but  the  Members  of  to  Council  attending  to  Meeting  shall  place  their  votes  m 
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the  Ballot  Boxes  which  shall  be  provided.  With  the  exception  ot  the  non-votmg  member  every  Member  of 
the  Council  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  one  vote  in  each  election.  In  the  event  of  any  equality  of  votes  for  either 
ot  both  offices  a further  election  shall  be  held  at  the  Meeting  in  respect  of  eiffier  or  both  of  the  offices  for 
which  an  equality  of  votes  has  been  recorded.  Only  those  persons  present  at  fte  meetmg  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  but  the  vote  shall  be  binding  despite  the  absence  of  any  Members  of  the  Councti  ftom  the  Meeting.  The 
oetsons  elected  to  office  respectively  as  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  shall  take  up  office  immediately  after 
the  results  of  the  election  have  been  announced.  They  shall  each  be  eligible  for  re-election  for  one  further 
term  of  two  years  but  no  person  who  has  served  either  office  for  two  terms  shall  be  eligible  to  stand  for 
election  to  that  office  thereafter.  In  the  case  of  the  death  or  resigniation  of  the  Chairman  or  Vice-Chairman 
whilst  in  office  the  council  shall  elect  a successor  in  office  in  the  manner  aforesaid. 


40 

The  Council  shall  at  the  same  Meeting  at  which  it  elects  a Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  also  elect  an 
Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  College  ftom  amongst  the  Members  of  the  Council.  This  Officer  shall  be 
nominated  and  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  save  that  no  person  who  holds 
the  office  of  President  or  Deputy  President  of  the  CoUege  or  Chairman  or  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Council  may 
be  elected  to  the  office  of  Honorary  Treasurer. 


41 

The  Chairman  or  in  his  or  her  absence  the  Vice  Chairman  shall  take  the  Chair  at  Meetings  of  the  Council, 
but  if  the  Chairman  or  Vice-Chairman  is  not  present  at  the  time  appointed  for  holding  any  Meetmg,  the 
Members  of  the  Council  present  shall  choose  one  of  their  number  to  be  Chairman  at  such  Meeting. 

Second  Honorary  Treasurer 

42 

The  Council  may  in  its  discretion  in  addition  to  the  Honorary  Treasurer  elected  in  accordance  with  the 
procedure  laid  down  in  Bye-Law  40,  appoint  any  person,  whether  or  not  a Member  of  the  College,  to  the 
office  of  Honorary  Treasurer  to  serve  for  such  period  as  the  Council  may  think  fit. 

Associates  of  the  Council 

43 

The  Council  may  in  its  discretion  appoint  any  person  whether  or  not  a Member  of  the  College  to  be  an 
Associate  of  the  Council.  An  Associate  shall  be  appointed  for  such  period  as  the  Council  rnay  think  fit  and 
shall  have  the  right  of  attending  and  speaking  but  not  of  voting  at  Meetings  of  the  Council. 

National  Boards 

44 

The  Council  shall  establish  National  Boards  in  Scotland,  Northern  Ireland  and  Wales  to  which  the  Council 
shall  delegate  responsibility  for  the  management  and  transaction  of  the  affairs  of  the  College  in  their 
respective  countries  in  such  terms  and  in  such  manner  as  it  shall  think  fit. 

45 

Each  National  Board  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  twenty-four  Members  elected  by  and  from  amongst 
the  Members  of  the  College  whose  notified  addresses  fall  within  the  country  of  the  respective  National  Board, 
always  providing  that  the  right  of  nomination  shall  be  accorded  to  the  Branches  of  the  College  as  recognised 
by  the  Council  in  the  respective  countries.  The  National  Boards  may  from  time  to  time  divide  their  respective 
countries  into  geographical  divisions  for  the  purpose  of  the  election  of  Members  to  the  National  Boards  and 
determine  from  the  total  number  of  seats  available  the  number  of  seats  on  the  National  Boards  to  be  allocated 
to  each  such  division.  The  National  Boards  shall  be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  elections  in  toe 
countries  concerned  and  the  procedure  shall  follow  that  laid  down  in  Bye-Laws  15  and  16  for  the  election 
of  Members  of  the  Council  in  the  Divisions  of  the  English  Section.  For  the  purposes  of  such  election  every 
Member  of  the  College  shall  be  deemed  to  have  a notified  address  such  notified  address  being  the 
address  of  the  Member  on  the  Roll  of  Members  of  the  College  or  such  other  address  as  the  Member  shall 
notify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 


46 

The  Council  shall  establish  a representative  body  to  be  known  as  the  RCN  Congress  consisting  of 
representantives  of  such  constituent  elements  within  the  College  as  the  Council  shall  from  time  to  tune 
determine  and  shall  make  regulations  for  the  election  of  a Chairman  of  that  body.  The  Council  may  ^so 
make,  alter  or  repeal  regulations  for  the  election  and  ^pointment  of  such  representatives  and  for  the  conduct 
of  such  representative  body,  in  such  manner  and  subject  to  such  provisions  as  the  Council  shall  in  its 
discretion  determine. 
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An 

The  Council  shall  have  power  to  make,  alter  or  repeal  such  Rules,  Standing  Orders  or  Regulations  for 
regulJ^ng  the  affairs  of  the  College  as  it  shall  think  fit  and  also  for  regulating  examinations  and  the  granting 
of  Certificates  and  Diplomas  in  accordance  with  the  Charter:  Provided  that  no  such  Rule,  Standing  Order  or 
Regulation  shall  be  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  or  these  Bye-Laws.  Any  Rules,  Standing  Orders 
or  Regulations  made  by  the  Council  shall  be  available  to  any  Member  on  request. 

48 

The  Council  may  make  such  arrangements  for  the  banking  of  moneys  belonging  to  the  College  and  for 
signing  of  cheques  or  other  documents  in  connection  with  any  bank  account  of  the  College  as  it  shall  think  fit. 

Accounts 

49 

The  Council  shall  cause  true  accounts  to  be  kept  of  all  money  received  and  expended  by  the  College  and 
of  the  assets,  credits  and  liabilities  of  the  College.  The  books  of  accounts  shall  be  kept  at  the  offices  of  the 
College  or  at  such  other  place  as  the  Council  shall  think  fit. 

50 

At  each  Annual  General  Meeting  the  Council  shall  lay  before  the  College  a balance  sheet  containing  a 
summary  of  the  property,  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  College,  and  an  income  and  expenditure  account  made 
up  from  the  date  up  to  which  the  last  preceding  balance  sheet  and  income  and  expenditure  account  were  made 
and  to  a date  not  more  than  nine  montiis  before  the  date  of  such  Meeting.  Every  such  balance  sheet  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a report  of  the  auditors  and  shall  be  signed  by  any  two  of  the  following,  namely,  the 
Chairman  or  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Council  or  the  Honorary  Treasurers  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  College  or  such  other  officer  as  the  Council  may  designate. 

51 

Once  at  least  in  every  year  the  accounts  of  the  College  shall  be  examined  and  the  correctness  of  the  balance 
sheet  shall  be  ascertained  and  certified  by  the  Auditors  of  the  College  who  shall  be  members  of  a .body  of 
accountants  established  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  for  the  time  being  recognised  for  the  purposes  of  section 
161  of  the  Companies  Act  1948  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Trade. 

52 

a The  College  at  each  Annual  General  Meeting  shall  appoint  Auditors  to  hold  that  office  until  the 
next  Annual  General  Meeting  and  the  Auditors  who  hold  that  office  in  any  year  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  re-appointed  in  the  next  following  year  unless: 

i a resolution  has  been  passed  at  a General  Meeting  of  the  College  appointing  some  other 
person  instead  of  the  said  Auditors  or  providing  expressly  that  they  shall  not  be 
re-appointed;  or 

ii  the  said  Auditors  have  notified  the  CoUege  of  their  unwiUingness  to  be  re-appomted;  or 

iii  they  shall  cease  to  be  qualified  to  act  as  Auditors;  or 

iv  they  shall  have  ceased  to  at  as  Auditors  by  reason  of  incapacity. 

b Where  it  is  proposed  to  remove  an  Auditor  or  Auditors  of  the  College  or  to  appoint  some  pemon 
or  persons  as  Auditor  or  Auditors  in  their  place  notice  of  any  intended  resolution  to  that  effect 
shall  be  given  to  the  said  Auditor  or  Auditors  who  shall  be  entitled  to  make  representations  at  the 
Meeting  at  which  the  appropriate  resolution  is  to  be  put  either  in  person  or  in  wntmg  to  be  read 
out  at  such  Meeting.  . ^ . i ^ i 

c The  remuneration  of  the  Auditors  shall  be  determined  by  the  College  at  each  Annual  General 
Meeting. 

d No  Member  or  Officer  of  the  College  shall  be  appointed  as  Auditor. 


Every  Auditor  shaU  have  a right  of  access  at  all  times  to  the  books  md  accents  and  vouchers  of  the 
College,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  requite  from  the  Members  of  the  Council  mi  Officers  f 
information  and  explanation  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  ^ ^ 

They  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  notices  of  and  to  attend  all  Annual  General  Meetings  of  the  College. 

Notices 

54 

Any  notice  required  to  be  served  by  the  Charter  or  by  these  Bye-Laws  may  be  served  by  ffie  College  upon 
a Member  of  the  College  either  personally  or  by  sending  it  through  the  post  in  a pre-paid  letter  envelop  or 
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. thi*  address  of  that  Member  as  it  stands  on  the  Roll  of  the  College  or 

wrapper  ^<lress^  to  such  M ^ College  by  such  Member.  In  case  of  emergency  such  notices 

at  such  other  adders  as  Council  shall  use  its  best  endeavours  in  every 

c“‘  .o%'ntur?S™ao”  ofVtinl  is  sent  or  drawn  to  the  attention  of  all  persons  who  are  entiUed  to 
receive  the  same. 

55 

fe,  firttirp  nf  anv  meeting  of  the  College  or  of  the  Council  to  any  person 
enSrfTo  receWeTcrnotice  or  the  failure  to  send  such  notice  to  the  correct  address  shall  not  invalidate 
the  meeting  or  any  proceedings  thereof. 


Any  notice  required  to  be  given  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ch^er  or  these  Bye-Laws  shall  be  deemed 
to  hare  been  se^ed  three  days  after  the  date  on  which  it  is  posted. 


57 


Any  notice  required  to  be  given  to  the  CoUege  under  te  " 

be  served  personally  upon  or  posted  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  CoUege. 


The  Secretary  and  Members  of  Staff 
58 

The  Council  shall  appoint  the  Secretary  who  shall  be  a nurse  holding  a statutory  quaiifleation  and  such 
The  Council  snail  pp  rnli.e.  as  it  shall  deem  necessary  provided  always  that  the  Council  may 

delera'te  to  a'committee  of  the  Council  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  and  through  the  Secret^to  such 
othe?  members  of  the  staff  of  the  College  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  the  responsibili^  for  ta 
aSioiZent  of  members  of  staff.  The  Council  shall  have  the  right  to  suspend  or  dismiss  any  membe  of  the 
sSf  of  the  College  and  the  Council  in  its  discretion  may  delegate  this  responsibility  to  a Co^ttee  thereof 
o?to  die  Secretly  of  the  College  and  through  the  Secretary  to  such  other  members  of  the  staff  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate. 


59 

The  Council  shall  determine  and  may  vary  the  remuneration  of  membere  of  the  '! 

shall  in  its  discretion  think  fit.  The  CouncU  shall  determine  and  may  dso  vary  the  duties  “ 

employment  of  members  of  the  staff  of  the  CoUege,  but  before  exercising  this  power,  the  Conned  sM 
noimidly  consult  with  the  members  of  the  staff  concerned  through  such  machinery  as  may  exist  or  may  be 
set  up  for  the  purpose. 


Tbe  Secretary  of  the  College,  who  shall  be  the  Chief  Executive  Officer,  sh^  ^ responsible  for 
implementing  or  causing  to  be  implemented  the  decisions  and  policies  of  the  Council  The  Secte^  s 
keep  the  minutes  of  all  meetings  of  the  Council  and  of  all  Committees  of  the  Cornell  unless  the  Secret^ 
with  the  agreement  of  the  Council  shall  designate  some  other  member  of  the  staff  for  this  purpose,  in  tn 
absence  of  instructions  by  the  Council  to  the  contrary  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  send  nonces 
of  all  meetings  of  the  College  and  of  the  Council  to  all  persons  entitled  to  receive  the  same. 


Responsibility  and  Indemnity 

The  Secretary  and  all  other  Officers  and  members  of  the  staff  of  the  College  and  all  Members  of 
Council  shall  be  entitled  to  be  indemnified  out  of  the  funds  of  the  College  in  respect  of  ^y  expenses  o , 
liability,  costs  or  damages  suffered  or  incurred  by  them  or  any  of  them  in  the  course  of  carrying  o 
duties  as  such  Officers,  members  of  the  staff  or  Members  of  the  Council  except  by  their  own  wiltui 
default. 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Miss  Christine  Hancock,  General  Secretary,  Ms  Judith  Hunter,  Chair  of  the  RCN  Council,  Royal  College 
of  Nursing,  were  examined. 


Chairman 

349.  Miss  Hancock  and  Ms  Hunter,  welcome. 
Would  you  introduce  yourselves,  please? 

(Miss Hancock)  Certainly.  I am  Christine  Hancock, 

I am  the  General  Secretary  and  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Nureing. 

(Ms  Hunter)  I am  Judith  Hunter,  the  Ch^  of  the 
RCN  Council  and  also  a Senior  Education  Manager  at 
Newcastle  and  Northumbria  College  of  Health 
Studies. 

Mr  Ross 

350.  Could  I just  say  that  I am  a sponsored 
Member  of  MSF,  I say  that  for  the  record.  The  TUC 
have  been  giving  evidence  in  this  inquiry  and  the 
TUC,  who  represent  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
trade  unionists  in  this  country,  through  their  affiliates, 
have  laid  great  stress  on  two  issues:  one  is  the  right  to 
representation  and  the  other  one  is  social  partnership. 
Does  the  RCN  agree  with  those  objectives? 

(Miss  Hancock)  We  certainly  do.  We,  of  course,  are 
very  different,  as  an  organisation,  from  many  of  the 
trade  unions  affiliated  to  the  TUC  and  we  now  are  able 
to  represent  a number  of  our  members  in  a wide 
variety  of  employment  settings.  While  the  majority  of 
our  members  work  within  the  National  Health 
Service,  where  our  position  as  a recognised  trade 
union  is  very  clear,  a significant,  something  of  the 
order  of  20  to  25  per  cent  of  our  members,  work 
actually  in  the  independent  and  voluntary  sectors,  in 
areas  such  as  the  Armed  Forces,  in  industry,  where 
they  have  no  formal  right  to  our  representation  but 
where  we  have  always  found  that  we  have  been 
recognised  and  warmly  welcomed  as  a body,  able  to 
talk  about  nursing  and  about  nurses,  so  that  we 
perhaps  do  not  have  quite  the  same  perspective  as  the 
TUC.  In  terms  of  partnership,  it  seems  to  me,  as  an 
organisation,  what  binds  our  membership  together, 
and  our  membership  is  nurses,  from  the  most  junior  to 
a small  number  of  nurses  who  are  chief  executives  of 
major  health  trusts,  is  their  interest  in  nursing,  and  to 
the  extent  that  employers  are  concerned  about  nursing 
and  the  quality  of  nursing  then  they  and  we  share  a 
very  similar  agenda  and  have  similar  objectives. 

351.  Nevertheless,  does  that  mean  that  you  are  in 
favour  of  retaining  the  current  legal  arrangements  for 
recognition  or  do  you  favour  a formal  right  to 
recognition? 

(Miss  Hancock)  We  have  a formal  recognition 
position  within  the  National  Health  Service  and  we 
welcome  that  and  we  would  like  to  sec  that 
everywhere,  but  we  recognise  that  many  of  our 
members  work  in  places,  general  practices,  for 
instance,  where  something  like  18,000  of  our 
members  are  directly  employed  by  GPs,  in  very,  very 
small  employment  scenarios.  We  have  no  formal 
recognition  but  general  practitioners  clearly  recognise 
the  Royal  College  of  Nursing  as  the  major  voice  of 


nursing  and  are  enthusiastic,  often  pay  some  or  all  of 
their  practice  nurses’  fees,  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
members  of  our  body. 

352.  Why  has  the  RCN  chosen  not  to  affiliate  to 
the  TUC? 

(Miss  Hancock)  Because  that  is  the  view  of  our 
members.  We  have  discussed  it  and  we  have  balloted  on 
a number  of  occasions.  We  will,  at  our  Congress  this 
year,  be  discussing  it  again.  To  the  extent  that  I can 
interpret  the  reason,  from  our  membership,  I think  it  is 
because  we  are  large,  we  are  the  largest  and  really  the 
major  body  and  voice  of  nursing;  the  TUC  is  a 
generalist  body  with  a wide  range  of  services  and  we 
provide  many  of  the  functions  specific  to  nursing  that 
the  TUC  provides  in  a much  wider  arena.  I suspect, 
also,  that  the  Royal  College  of  Nursing  has  no  political 
affiliations  and,  although  that  is  formally  the  case  with 
the  TUC  and  is  actually  the  case  with  some  of  its 
affiliated  bodies,  I suspect  that  nurses,  like  much  of  the 
population,  would  feel  that  the  TUC  represented  a much 
stronger  political  opinion  than  our  membership  as  a 
whole  would  want  to  take.  But  it  has  been  debated 
before,  we  have  balloted  our  whole  membership,  we 
have  a discussion  item  at  our  Congress  in  the  spring  of 
next  year,  so  we  will  listen  to  our  membership  and 
should  they  change  their  mind  then  we  would  approach 
the  TUC. 

353.  Do  you  find  yourself,  because  you  are  a 
non-affiliated  body,  competing  with  other  TUC-affiliat- 
ed  unions  for  membership? 

(Miss  Hancock)  There  are  affiliated  trade  unions, 
including  your  own,  who  have  a small  number  of  nurses 
in  membership.  At  die  moment,  our  membership  is 
growing  more  rapidly  than  ever  and,  when  last  we 
looked  carefully,  while  our  proportion  of  the  nursing 
work-force  across  the  country  varies  a little,  it  is  of  the 
order  of  70  per  cent  or  more  and  our  membership 
currently  is  growing  very  rapidly  and,  therefore,  we  are 
much  larger,  as  a representative  body  of  qualified 
nurses  and  nurses  in  training,  than  any  of  the  affiliated, 
large  trade  unions. 

354.  On  the  social  partnership  aspect,  do  you 
believe  that  the  role  of  the  RCN  has  been  a helpful  one 
to  management  within  the  National  Health  Service? 

(Miss  Hancock)  I think  it  depends  who  you  ask.  I am 
not  sure  that  all  managers,  who  have  an  enormous 
agenda  and  a lot  of  competing  demands  on  them, 
including  those  who  are  in  our  membership,  will 
sometimes  find  that  we  are  challenging  and  that  we  are 
a thorn  in  their  side.  I would  argue  that  that  was  to  the 
benefit  of  patients  and  to  the  National  Health  Service 
and,  to  the  extent  that  managers  have,  as  I smd  earlier, 
and  we  believe  they  must  have,  concerns  to  see  good 
quality  nursing  and  high  standards  of  nursing  care, 
highly  qualified  and  confident  nurses,  then  I believe  our 
agenda  and  the  agenda  of  managers  are  the  same  and 
that  we  have  been  helpful. 

(Ms  Hunter)  We  also  have,  as  one  of  our  75 
membership  groups,  a specific  group  called  Nurses  in 
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Management  and  they  obviously  gain  support,  advice 
and  guidance  from  the  College,  in  order  to  help  them  to 
facilitate  their  activities  at  woric. 

355.  Have  you  found  any  difference  in  attitude  of 
management  towards  the  RCN  since  the  trusts  were 
established? 

(Miss  Hancock)  The  formal  position,  in  terms  of 
recognition,  no;  most  trusts  have  not  altered,  if  you  like, 
the  inheritance  of  the  recognition  position.  We  are 
recognised  in  new  recognition  agreements  in  something 
like  45  per  cent  of  the  trusts;  certainly  no  trust  has  not 
recognised  us  in  any  way  at  all.  So  I think  the  formal 
position  is,  no,  not  at  all.  I suppose,  in  a way,  because 
trusts,  by  their  very  nature,  are  supposed  to  be  all 
different  from  each  other,  therefore  there  must  be  some 
differences  in  the  actual  way  locally  people  view,  but 
the  formal  position  is  that  the  RCN  is  recognised, 
represents  the  majority  of  qualified  nurses  in  all  the 
trusts  in  the  country  and  1 think  managers  recognise 
than 

356.  Have  any  of  your  members  been  gagged  by 
any  of  the  trusts  since  the  trusts  came  into  being? 

(Miss  Hancock)  Yes.  We  were  the  first  organisation 
formally  to  set  up,  18  months  ago,  a confidential 
‘whistle-blow’  service  and  any  member  of  the  RCN  is 
able  to  contact  me  on  a Freepost  service,  anonymously 
and  with  a guarantee  of  anonymity.  'Hiere  is  no  doubt 
that  many  of  our  members  are  the  subject  of  formal 
contracts  which  forbid  them  speaking  about  their  trust 
to  the  press  or  in  public  and  many  of  our  members  feel 
nervous  about  speaking  out  on  issues  about  which  they 
feel  strongly. 

357.  You  say  they  are  able,  on  a hot  line,  to  contact 
you,  but  that  does  not  really  deal  with  the  problem.  How 
do  you  then  deal  with  the  problem? 

(Miss  Hancock)  Because  it  is  a guarantee  of 
confidentiality,  it  is  a very  difficult  issue,  what  I do,  in 
answering  the  letters,  and  they  are  all  individually 
replied  to  by  me,  is  to  advise  individual  members,  in  the 
li^t  of  what  they  have  said,  of  sources  of  help  and 
support,  so  that  whether  it  is  about  contacting  our 
office,  maybe  about  being  involved  in  our  ‘standards  of 
care’  work,  about  talking  to  a local  steward,  a number 
of  ideas  and  advice,  from  the  problem  that  they  offer, 
and,  indeed,  including  pointing  out  to  them  when  they 
are  professionally  putting  themselves  at  risk  by  not 
speaking  out  about  standards  of  care.  I would  certainly 
like  to  emphasise  that  we  certainly  do  not  encourage  our 
members  to  go,  in  tiie  first  instance,  to  the  press  or  make 
public  statements  and,  on  the  whole,  nurses  are  not 
likely  to,  I do  not  think  they  are  great  grabbers  of 
headlines,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  try  to  sort  out 
a problem  locally  and  that,  indeed,  is  what  we  would 
always  want  to  see. 


Mr  Greenway 

358.  The  policy  of  the  RCN  is  not  to  strike,  am  I 
right? 

(Miss  Hancock)  That  is  right.  We  have  a policy 
where  we  will  not  take  industrial  action,  a voluntary 


policy,  that  we  have  entered  into  voluntarily,  that  is 
established  in  our  rules,  that  we  will  not  take  industrial 
action  that  harms  patients. 

359.  Do  you  think  that  encourages  recruitment  to 
the  RCN  or  damages  it? 

(Ms  Hunter)  As  an  active  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Nursing,  obviously,  when  recniiting  people, 
one  of  the  tilings  that  they  are  actually  concerned  about 
is  industrial  action  that  might  be  taken  and  the  majority 
of  people  coming  to  join  the  College  are  very  well 
aware  that  the  RCN  has  this  voluntary  clause  where  we 
do  not  strike  and  that  it  is  possible  for  members  to 
debate  this,  as  and  when  they  wish  to,  and  for  us  to 
reballot  the  membership.  We  reballoted  the  mem- 
bership at  tiie  end  of  the  1980s  and,  again,  our 
membership  increased,  as  a result  of  that  action. 

360.  So  the  implication  is  clear  that  the  policy  of 
not  striking  and  not  affiliating  to  the  TUC  is  popular? 

(Miss  Hancock)  I think  the  Royal  College  of  Nursing 
offers  a wide  range  of  benefits  to  its  membership  and 
those  are  two  which  clearly  arc  ones  that  nurses 
themselves  want  to  see.  I think  we  would  see  and  most 
of  our  members  would  see  strike  action  as  a failure  in 
good  relationships  and  not  necessary  in  a mature 
society;  but,  certainly,  internationally,  it  is  not  common 
for  nurses’  associations  to  have  been  as  successful  as 
we  are  without  taking  industrial  action. 

361.  Has  the  RCN  taken  a position  on  whether 
hospitals  should  have  a matron  or  not? 

(Miss  Hancock)  The  Royal  College  of  Nursing 
believes  that  wherever  patients  are  nursed  and  cared  for 
there  needs  to  be  nurses  with  a very  strong  involvement 
in  the  management  of  the  hospital  and  in  determining 
the  policy  and  the  procedures  of  that  hospital  and  we 
have  always  wanted  to  see  and  argued  very  strongly  and 
we  are  very  pleased  to  see  in  the  legislation  that  NHS 
trusts  have  to  have  an  executive  nurse  as  a member  of 
their  trust  board. 

362.  Yes,  but  the  present  Head  of  Nursing  is  not  the 
matron  of  old,  who  made  sure  that  every  patient  had  a 
square  bed  and  nurses  were  ...  ? 

(Miss  Hancock)  I think  many  of  the  Heads  of 
Nursing,  the  actual  title  has  changed  and,  an  instance 
now,  you  will  find  most  of  the  private  sector  no  longer 
uses  the  word  “matron”,  they  probably  let  it  slip  later 
than  others,  they  would  probably  use  Director  of 
Nursing,  the  Americans  use  First  Assistant  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  Nursing,  or  something.  I think  the  title  matters 
less  than  what  I see  the  matron  as,  and  I am  old  enough 
to  have  trained  and  worked  under  matrons,  including 
some  of  the  very  famous  ones,  and  what  the  matron  was 
was  the  most  senior  nurse,  with  a lot  of  authority,  who 
commanded  respect  from  all  the  nurses  but  also  from 
otiier  staff  of  the  hospital  and  that  is  what  we  expect  of 
executive  nurses  in  leadership  positions  in  the  trusts  and 
what  many  of  the  trusts,  I thiiik,  are  showing  that  they 
have  managed  to  recruit  and  retain. 

363.  You  mentioned  trusts  in  this  context  several 
times.  Are  you  making  more  progress  in  your 
aspirations  with  trusts  and  with  the  rest  of  the  Service 
then? 
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(Miss  Hancock)  It  is  a formal  requirement  of  the  NHS 
trusts  that  they  do  have  an  executive  nurse  as  a member 
of  their  board,  with  executive  authority  and  in  an 
executive  position.  It  is  not  a requirement  of  the  directly 
managed  units;  many  of  them  do  have  somebody  in  a 
similar  position  but  not  all  of  them. 

364.  No,  but  you  are  glad  to  see  that  in  place,  no 
matter  how  it  has  come  about? 

(Miss  Hancock)  Yes,  certainly. 

365.  Can  you  give  any  other  quick  thumb  sketch  as 
to  why  membership  is  growing  so  fiist,  when  it  is  not 
growing  so  fast  in  NUPE  and  other  unions  to  which 
nurses  could  belong? 

(Ms  Hunter)  Yes.  I think,  tqjart  from  the  two  factors 
that  we  have  already  discussed,  as  to  why  our 
membership  is  increasing,  the  Royal  College  of 
Nursing  offers  a lot  of  services,  other  than  industrial 
relations  services,  and  this  is  wh^  the  members  are 
actually  looking  to,  they  are  looking  for  professional 
advice  and  guidance  on  a whole  variety  of  issues.  The 
Royal  College  of  Nursing  is  unique  in  that  it  has  75 
membership  groups  for  a whole  variety  of  different 
nursing  specialities,  such  as  my  own,  which  is 
paediatric  nursing,  and  we  have  ten  special  interest 
groups,  we  have  every  aspect  _of  nursing,  you  can  get 
advice  about  your  speciality  that  you  might  not  be  able 
to  get  from  where  you  work  locally. 

366.  There  is  a dear  indication  in  what  you  say  that 
you  really  are  giving  nurses  the  service  that  they 
require,  you  are  keeping  out  of  politics  and  that,  by 
implication,  other  unions,  such  as  NUPE  and  others, 
may  be  rather  fuddy-duddy  in  their  approach.  Do  you 
agree  with  that? 

(Ms  Hunter)  I would  not  say  that  the  RCN  keeps  out 
of  politics 

367.  Party  politics  then? 

(Ms  Hunter)  We  may  keep  out  of  parly  politics  but  I 
would  like  to  think  that  we  are  quite  politically 
influential  as  an  organisation  and  a lot  of  members 
actually  join  the  RCN  because  they  wish  to  be  part  of 
this  large  body  of  nurses  who  can  actually  make  an 
influence  and  assist  change  within  society. 

368.  Still,  any  society  can  diminish  or  it  can  grow 
and  do  you  think  that  you  would  diminish  then  if  you 
afflliated  to  the  TUC?  And  you  did  not  comment  on  my 
question  to  you  that  the  TUC  unions  seem  to  be 
^ddy-duddy  in  their  approach:  is  that  your  feeling? 

(Ms  Hunter)  I would  not  wish  to  comment  really  that 
they  were  fuddy-duddy.  We  work  very  closely  with 
colleagues  that  are  affiliated  to  TUC  organisations  at  a 
local  level. 

369.  You  should  not  be  afraid  to  answer,  if  I may 
say  so;  it  is  important? 

(Ms  Hunter)  No,  I am  not  afraid  to  answer  that 
particular  question.  1 think,  when  it  comes  to  why 
nurses  actually  want  to  join  the  RCN,  as  opposed  to 
other  organisations,  they  see  it  as  appropriate  to  their 
particular  philosophy  of  life  and  caring  for  people.  I 
think  you  have  been  provided  with  a copy  of  the  Charter 


of  the  Royal  College  of  Nursing,  which  sets  out  quite 
clearly  what  its  aims  are,  and  individuals  join  because 
they  feel  they  can  make  an  influence  on  local  issues  as 
well  as  national  issues  and  international  issues  to  the 
nursing  profession. 

370.  Can  I conclude  then  that  really  you  do  not 
believe,  we  are  looking  into  the  future  of  trade  unions, 
you  do  not  see  the  future  of  this  country  in  TUC-typc 
trade  unions,  in  TUC-affiliated  trade  unions? 

(Miss  Hancock)  I believe  our  strength  is  because  we 
represent  nursing,  because  our  members,  our  active 
members,  many  of  our  staff  are  nurses  and  they  are  able 
to  speak  very  strongly  for  nursing.  I am  not  saying  that 
that  is  the  way  forward  for  every  occupation^  group; 
we  are  a very  large  occupational  group,  it  enables  us  to 
be  a very  large  trade  union  and  we  are  a very  effective 
trade  union.  I think,  in  our  evidence,  we  gave  you  a 
quote  from  die  Financial  Times  that  we  are  very  proud 
of,  but  we  can  produce  one  from  the  Audit  Commission 
and  one  or  two  others.  We  are  an  effective  trade  union, 
we  have  active,  accredited  stewards,  who  work  as 
stewards,  as  trade  unionists,  but  the  main  thing  that 
binds  us  as  an  organisation  together  is  about  nursing, 
we  provide  protection  and  representation  for  our 
members,  in  Ae  same  way  as  a generalist  trade  union 
does,  but  I think  we  provide  them  with  more. 

371.  If  you,  as  a more  vocational  profession  Aan 
almost  any,  can  do  without  Ae  TUC , would  you  not  say 
Aat  oAers  could,  too? 

(Miss  Hancock)  I think  the  reasons  for  affiliating  to 
Ae  TUC  must  vary,  organisation  to  organisation.  Some 
trade  unions  are  very  small  and  probably  require  to  be 
part  of  a large  umbrella  organisation,  in  order  to  have  a 
stronger  voice.  OAers  are  very  big  and  powerful  and  are 
incredibly  influential  within  Ae  TUC  and  Ae  TUC 
represents,  if  you  like,  Ae  employees  of  Ae  country 
and,  Aerefore,  of  Ae  economy  as  a whole. 

Mr  Greenway:  You  are  not  quite  answering  Ae 
question,  but,  there  you  are. 

Mr  Mills 

372.  How  do  you  view  Ae  step-by-step  legislation 
introduced  by  Ae  present  Government  in  Ae  early  ‘80s 
—‘81,  ‘82,  ‘83,  ‘84  Bills — m terms  of  introducing 
balloting  procedures  and  democracy  within  trade 
unions?  A general  view,  first,  please.  Secondly,  was 
that  needed  in  your  union,  which  I gaAer  has  raAer 
different  procedures? 

(Ms  Hunter)  To -sort  of  answer  your  last  question 
first,  Ae  Royal  College  of  Nursmg  has  always  been  a 
democratic  trade  union.  I am  Ae  elected  member  of  Ae 
Northern  Region,  Ae  northern  regional  boundaries,  and 
I became  Chtur  of  Council  because  my  peer  group  of 
Council  members  elected  me  to  become  Chair  of 
Council.  That  is  Ae  same  principle  for  all  our 
membership  groups,  from  branch  up  to  Ae  National 
Executive  Committee,  so  Aerefore  we  have  always 
worked  on  a system  of  democracy  and  balloting.  I Aink, 
in  relation  to  Ae  legislation  Aat  was  passed  in  Ae  early 
‘80s,  we  had  no  changes  to  make,  we  actually  concurred 
wiA  Ae  decisions  Aat  were  made  about  democracy  and 
people  having  a free  vote. 
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373.  But,  as  observers  within  the  trade  union 
movement,  did  you  think  that  it  was  a good  thing  or  a 
bad  thing  that  those  changes  would  bring  other  trade 
unions  into  the  same  remit  which  you  already  have? 

(Miss  Hancock)  I think,  a personal  view,  and  one  that 
reflects  on  our  successes,  is  to  regret  the  amount  of 
legislation  that  there  has  been  in  the  trade  union  field 
and  feel  that  the  approach  that  we  have  had,  which  is  of 
encouraging  a more  healthy  way  of  working  with 
employers,  of  knowing  very  clearly  our  business  and 
working  very  hard  to  promote  that  business,  is  one  that 
we  would  have  liked  to  see  encouraged  mote  than  some 
of  the  detailed  legislation  that  has  been  felt  necessary. 

374.  Do  you  think  your  achievement,  both  of  your 
own  democratic  procedures  and  the  service-based 
organisation  that  you  have  been  and  are,  would  have 
been  achieved  within  other  trade  unions  without 
legislation  then? 

(Miss  Hancock)  I am  not  sure  that  is  for  me  to 
comment  on,  but  certainly  our  experience  within  the 
National  Health  Service,  and  I believe  it  is  tme  of  too 
many  other  areas  of  British  society,  is  that  there  has 
been  far  more  attacking  of  the  struenires  and  ways  of 
working  of  the  trade  union  world  than  there  has  on 
actually  addressing  the  fact  that  many  managers  in  this 
country  I do  not  believe  recognise  the  most  important 
resource  they  have,  which  is  the  skill  and  commitment 
of  the  people  who  work  for  them.  I think  it  is  a pity  that 
there  has  not  been  more  effort  at  trying  to  encourage 
and  build  that  sort  of  working  partnership,  where 
employees  and  employers  work  together  to  achieve  the 
same  ends  but  rather  encourage  the  conflict,  which  is 
too  often  in  too  many  work  situations,  both  in  the  public 
and  the  private  sectors. 

375.  But,  surely,  that  is  a matter  of  the  past.  When 
companies  no  longer  talk  about  managers,  chairmen 
and  woik-foFce  but  "associates”,  as  is  happening  in  my 
own  industry,  in  the  car  industry,  surely,  you  are  talking 
about  the  past  industries;  no  organisation  now,  surely, 
adopts  those  processes? 

(Miss  Hancock)  Our  experience  of  some  of  the 
managerial  practices  in  some  parts  of  the  health  care 
industry,  both  in  the  state  and  in  the  private  sectors, 
especi^ly  in  the  very  small  private  sector,  is  of 
managerial  practices  that  do  not  value  people.  It  is  still 
too  common  to  find  qualified  nurses  with  hours  of 
notice  that  they  have  been  made  redundant,  to  find 
whole  hospitals,  as  exists  within  a few  miles  of  this 
building,  here  where  we  are  sitting,  where  none  of  the 
qualified  nurses  knows  whether  they  have  a job  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  but  where  they  are  expected  not  to  build 
cars  but  care  for  people  who  are  dying,  look  after  very 
elderly  and  demented  people  and  look  after  people  with 
serious  and  crippling  mental  illnesses.  Yet  this 
Government  has  not  felt  able  to  give,  as  we  asked,  all 
qualified  nurses  in  London,  for  instance,  a guarantee 
that  they,  as  individuals,  and  their  commitment  to 
London’s  health  services  would  be  recognised  and 
exactly  the  same  is  happening  in  the  area  where  my 
Chair  comes  from,  in  Newcastle:  total  insecurity  about 
your  future.  It  is  pretty  tough  in  any  organisation,  but  it 
is  extremely  tough  in  an  area  where  people,  many  of 
whom  are  extremely  young,  are  expected  to  carry  out 


the  sort  of  painful  and  intimate  and  traumatic  and 
psychologically  very  tough  work  that  many  of  the 
people  in  this  room,  I would  suggest,  would  find 
emotionally  absolutely  terrible  in  being  asked  to  do  a: 
all,  and  these  are  people,  over  half  of  our  members  now 
are  the  main  breadwirmers  in  their  families.  Many  of 
them  are  facing  personal  job  insecurity  in  an  area  where 
I do  not  believe  it  is  necessary,  because,  in  my  view, 
this  country  is  very  soon  to  be  facing,  I think,  probably 
a further  shortage  of  qualified  nurses  and  I think  the 
lack  of  investment  and  valuing  of  its  qualified  clinical 
work-force  still  remains  one  of  the  major  problems  of 
managerial  practices  in  this  country’s  health  care 
system. 

376.  That  was  very  useful.  If  you  will  forgive,  you 
have  almost  used  up  my  time,  but  very  importantly;  no, 

I think  your  statement  was  something  that  the 
Committee  would  like  to  hear.  I,  therefore,  being  short 
of  time,  would  just  like  to  congratulate  you  and  your 
people  on  doing  what  they  are  doing  and  just  say  to  you, 
you  have  talked  about  a model  for  the  future,  could  I ask 
you,  and  let  me  make  my  interpretation,  if  all  trade 
unions  were  like  yours,  which  seems  to  be  a service- 
and  marketing-based  organisation,  rather  than  an 
old-fashioned,  Jurassic  Park,  politically-based  or- 
ganisation, in  order  to  protect  and  help  your  people  for 
the  future,  in  co-ordination  with  management, 
hopefully  management  becoming  associates,  how 
would  you  feel  that  should  be  promoted  within  other 
trade  unions  and  what  should  this  Committee  be  saying 
to  Government  which  would  help  promote  that 
concept? 

(Miss  Hancock)  I think.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  see 
this  Committee  making  many  of  its  recommendations 
to  management  about  the  value  of  working  with 
employees,  and  employees  collectively  as  well  as 
singly,  to  the  combined  interest  of  organisations  and  I 
think  Mr  Mills  is  right,  in  that  many  of  the  private 
sector,  in  terms  of  the  car  industry,  have  undoubtedly 
been  jolted,  by  a completely  different  social  system  and 
a different  approach  and  lack  of  divisiveness  and  class 
hierarchy  between  some  of  our  international  com- 
petitors and  that  has  not  yet  happened  in  the  health 
service  world.  Therefore,  I think  it  is  important,  it  is 
important  that  managers  increasingly  value  and 
recognise  issues.facing  women,  which  is  the  majority  of 
our  membership,  and,  while  you  may  feel  we  are 
successful,  and  numerically  we  are  successful,  I am  the 
most  wom-out  general  secretary  who  will  come  before 
you  and  we  have  stewards  who  are  on  their  knees 
because  they  are  working,  clinically,  in  busy  areas  and 
they  care  desperately  when  staffing  cuts  and  when 
colleagues  of  long-standing,  including  sometimes  quite 
senior  colleagues,  lose  their  jobs  in  the  most  terrible 
circumstances. 

Mr  Eastham 

377.  That  really  leads  me  on  to  the  next  question, 
because  I would  like  to  ask  you,  do  you  feel  that  on 
occasions  you  are  exploited,  because  very  often  they 
say,  “Well,  it  is  a vocation”  and,  therefore,  when  it 
comes  to  the  idea  of  negotiating  pay,  it  is  a duty  and  all 
the  other  glory,  but  it  does  not  put  money  in  your  pocket 
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and  I just  wonder  how  you  reflect,  like  this  week,  when 
we  see  that  the  stockbrokers  are  going  to  get  a £2 
million  bonus,  do  they  work  a lot  harder  than  you  do? 
What  do  you  feel  about  this  business,  about  the 
vocation,  etc.? 

{Ms  Hunter)  As  a nurse,  as  my  colleague,  our  General 
SeCTCtary,  is  a nurse,  yes,  nursing  has  a series  of 
vocational  aspects  to  it,  but  I would  imagine  that  all  of 
you,  if  you  should  be  unfortunate  enough  to  be  taken  ill, 
would  want  to  make  sure  that  the  nurse  that  was  caring 
for  you  was  not  just  vocational  with  nursing  in  her 
hands  but  actually  had  a level  of  education  which  could 
assist  him  or  her.  Although  we  are  getting  more  men 
into  nursing  than  we  have  had  in  the  past,  nursing 
continues  to  be  dominated  by  women,  and  nurses  must 
have  a very  full  education  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
actually  care  for  people  in  the  very  changing  world  that 
we  find  ourselves  in.  I think  many  of  my  colleagues, 
working  as  I do  in  the  North  of  England,  we  are  looking 
at  approximately  half  our  people  being  the  single 
breadwinners  for  their  families  and  it  is  very  difficult 
for  them  to  come  to  terms  widi,  that  their  Pay  Review 
Body,  we  feel  that  the  Pay  Review  Body  we  fought  long 
and  hard  for  it  is  currently  questionable  about  their 
future,  with  some  of  the  indications  that  we  have  had  in 
relation  to  percentage  of  pay  awards  for  the 
forthcoming  years  because  of  pubhc  spending,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  people.  When  you  look  at  the  type  of  work 
that  we  do,  yes,  when  you  see  stockbrokers  getting  a lot 
more  than  ourselves,  obviously,  we  would  want  them  to 
get  a decent  wage  but  it  can  be  very  difficult  for  people 
to  come  to  terms  with  and  that  is  when  people  turn  to 
the  Royal  College  of  Nursing  for  support  and  guidance. 
At  a recent  meeting  that  we  held  in  Newcastle  to  discuss 
our  Pay  Review  Body  information  and  what  is  was  that 
we  were  wanting,  people  are  worried  about  their  futures 
and,  obviously,  they  want  an  increase  in  their  salary,  if 
at  all  possible,  in  order  to  keep  up  with  society’s  needs, 
but  job  security  is  also  very  important  to  people  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  currently  working  on  very 
short-term  contracts,  a month,  a week  even. 

378.  You  talk  about  decent  wages,  some  of  us  do 
not  think  it  is  very  decent  for  these  stockbrokers  to  get 
bonuses  of  £1  milUon,  I am  putting  my  cards  on  the 
table,  because  on  occasions  your  profession  faces  pay 
fireezes,  etc.,  but  I am  just  adding  that  to  the  record. 

(Miss  Hancock)  Could  I just  add  to  that,  Mr  Eastham, 
picking  up  the  stockbroker  point,  18  months  ago,  when 
we  got  the  announcement  of  nurses’  pay,  two  years  ago, 
from  our  Pay  Review  Body,  before  the  1.5  per  cent 
clampdown,  we  had  staying  with  us  somebody  who  had 
just  qualified  with  her  MBA  degree  and  she  was  getting 
her  first  job  in  a City  bank  and  she  was  going  to  be 
earning  more  than  any  clinical  nurse,  so  it  is  not  just  at 
the  top  of  the  stockbroking,  it  is  also  at  the  bottom.  It 
is  a very  real  issue  for  us  and  one  of  the  reasons  why 
nurses  need  a union,  because  I think  at  the  moment,  if 
you  ask  qualified  nurses  whether  they  would  rather 
have  a pay  rise  or  see  the  services  maintained  or 
increased  for  their  patients,  they  individually  may  well 
at  the  moment  want  to  give  up  theij  pay  rise  to  see  better 
services.  The  fact  remains  that  when  the  recession  lifts 
those  nurses  will  vote  with  their  feet  and  the  country 
will  be  short  of  qualified  nurses. 


379.  One  of  my  colleagues  did  make  reference  to 
the  trade  union  membership  and  that  you  are  recruiting 
members.  I am  rather  interested  to  know,  in  the  main, 
are  these  union  members  coming  from  other  unions  or 
are  these  people  that  were  not  normally  in  trade  unions, 
arc  these  new  trade  unionists? 

(Miss  Hancock)  We  cannot  answer  that  in  detail.  We 
know  that  we  are  the  sixth  largest  union  in  this  country 
and  we  are  the  largest  outside  the  TUC.  I think  we  are 
the  only  one  that  has  grown  over  the  last  15  years,  other 
than  by  mergers,  and  so  we  are  undoubtedly  successful, 
we  have  grown  by,  I think,  230  per  cent  since  the  mid 
‘70s.  We  are  growing  very  rapidly  at  the  moment  and 
we  do  wonder  whether  that  is  about  the  anxieties  about 
the  Health  Service  and  these  are  new  members  or 
whether  we  are  taking  members  from  other  unions.  I 
believe  that  we  are  more  honest  and  open  about  our  own 
figures  and  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  have  similar 
figures  from  other  trade  unions,  broken  down  by 
occupational  group,  and  then  we  could  answer  your 
question. 

380.  It  seems  to  flag  up  the  point  to  me  that 
possibly  there  are  people  now  joining  trade  unions 
because  they  feel  they  need  some  measure  of  protection 
and  it  is  quite  an  honourable  position  to  be  in.  The  next 
question  is,  nowadays,  are  you  increasingly  affected  by 
legal  ambulance  chasers  in  your  profession,  people,  say, 
lawyers,  seeking  out  business  and  big  claims  and 
liabilities;  is  this  in  any  way  reflecting  on  you  as  a trade 
union? 

(Miss  Hancock)  I do  not  think  so,  if  I understand  your 
question  correctly.  We  do  provide  indemnity  insurance 
for  our  members  and  that  is  undoubtedly  an  important 
factor  in  our  recniitment;  we  do  also  have  a large  team 
of  lawyers,  most  of  whose  time  is  spent  pursuing 
personal  injury  cases,  because  of  the  phenomenal  and 
shocking  incidence  of  back  injury  amongst  nurses 
working  in  this  country.  So  we  have  a large  te^  of 
lawyers,  we  employ  20  lawyers,  probably  two  thirds  of 
whose  case-work  is  involved  in  person^  injury  work. 

381.  Of  course,  that  is  for  injuries  sustained  by 
nurses  doing  the  job.  Nowadays,  I seem  to  be  very 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  are  more  and  more  legal 
cases  going  to  court,  people  being  sued  for  this,  sued  for 
the  other,  and  not  only  doctors  and  consultants,  and  it 
is  quite  a possibility  that  by,  I do  not  know,  even 
innocent  mistakes  you  could  find  your  members 
dragged  round  the  courts? 

(Ms  Hunter)  One  of  the  reasons  why  people  join  the 
Royal  College  of  Nursing  is  because  of  the  indemnity 
insurance  that  it  offers  to  people,  so  they  see  that  as  an 
insurance  policy. 

Mr  Leighton 

382.  What  is  the  case  for  having  trade  unions  in  the 
1990s,  as  you  see  it? 

(Miss  Hancock)  I believe  very  strongly  that  the  case 
is  to  have  the  ability  to  represent,  support  and  help 
individual  employees  in  problems  and  difficulties  they 
may  have  at  work,  but  also  to  represent  collectively 
groups  of  staff,  groups  of  workers,  who  have  a shared 
interest  and  whose  shared  interest  is  best  articulated 
through  a trade  union. 
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383.  What  are  your  main  concerns  at  the  moment, 
what  are  the  problems  of  your  members? 

(Miss  Hancock)  Increasing  job  insecurity  and 
pressure  at  work  that  make  them  anxious  about  whether 
the  standards  of  care  they  are  able  to  provide  are 
adequate. 

384.  Are  you  among  these  people  who  are  having 
their  pay  frozen  for  three  years? 

(Miss  Hancock)  We  gave  evidence  today  to  our  Pay 
Review  Body,  who  are  scheduled  to  report  in  Febniary. 
We  know  what  the  Chancellor’s  Statement  is  about 
public  sector  workers,  we  have  yet  to  know 

385.  So  are  you  amongst  the  people  who  are  going 
to  have  their  pay  frozen? 

(Miss  Hancock)  My  understanding  is  that  the  Health 
Service  settlement  will  include  some  money  for  pay  and 
it  is  yet  not  clear  what  will  actually  happen  to  nurses’ 
pay.  We  have  currently  had  a 1.5  per  cent  limit 

386.  If  your  pay  is  frozen  for  three  years,  under  an 
incomes  policy,  what  view  would  your  members  take  of 
that? 

(Miss  Hancock)  I think  they  would  be  extremely 
angry  and  concerned  about  that  unless  inflation  were 
also  frozen  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  will  be. 

387.  Most  of  your  members  are  women  and  most  of 

the  people  in  the  National  Health  Service  are  women; 
what  role  do  women  play  in  the  higher  echelons  of 
management,  what  percentage  of  the  top 

(Miss  Hancock)  Of  the  Health  Service? 

388.  Yes? 

(Miss  Hancock)  Of  the  National  Health  Service, 
much  too  little. 

389.  Why  is  that? 

(Miss  Hancock)  It  is  changing  and,  certainly,  the 
Women’s  Unit  in  the  National  Health  Service  in 
England  has  probably  made  an  impact  on  the  number  of 
women  in  senior  management  positions  in  the  National 
Health  Service. 

390.  Any  idea  of  what  sort  of  percentage? 

(Miss  Hancock)  Single  figure  per  cent  at  the  very  top, 

I would  say. 

391.  Single  figures;  that  is  very  bad,  is  it  not? 
(Miss  Hancock)  Absolutely. 

392.  Why  is  that? 

(Ms  Hunter)  We  have  many  views  on  that,  ranging 
from  discrimination 

393.  Could  you  put  it  in  just  a few  words? 

(Ms  Hunter)  We  feel  that  perhaps  women  do  not  have 
the  opportunities  to  push  themselves  forward  as  much 
as  men  do,  in  the  Health  Service. 

394.  They  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  put 
themselves  forward:  why  is  that,  that  is  what  I am  trying 
to  find  out? 

(Ms  Hunter)  Because,  previously,  facilities  for  child 
care  arrangements,  part-time  working,  flexible  working, 
were  not  always  available  and  perhaps  there  has  been 
some  discrimination. 


395.  Are  you,  as  a union,  doing  anything  about 
that? 

(Ms  Hunter)  We  are  doing  a tremendous  amount 
about  that.  Since  the  ’80s,  we  have  been  lobbying  and 
we  have  been  very  successful  in  securing  hospital 
cr6che  facilities,  within  health  authorities,  for  women 
and  men  to  utilise,  we  are  advocating  the  use  of 
part-time  woridng,  flexible  working  patterns  for  people. 

396.  How  do  you  make  those  representations  now 
the  Health  Service  is  going  to  be  run  by  200  or  300 
quangos:  will  you  negotiate  nationally,  or  will  you  have 
to  negotiate  with  each  one? 

(Miss  Hancock)  We  are  doing  both.  Where  we  can 
still  secure  national  agreements,  and  we  still  do  have  a 
national  negotiating  body,  obviously,  we  are  securing  a 
framework. 

397.  (Are  ?)  these  things  affecting  women? 

(Miss  Hancock)  Yes,  indeed.  On  ffamewotic 

agreements,  that  can  then  be  implemented;  the 
dilemma,  of  course,  is  that  there  is  a greater  reluctance 
on  the  management  side  actually  to  ensure  the 
implementation  of  agreements  that  rue  worded  at  all 
flexibly. 

398.  Could  you  send  us  a note  on  what  you  are 
doing  to  promote  more  women  in  management? 

(Miss  Hancock)  Yes. 

399.  Lastly,  you  make  a big  point  in  your  paper 
about  parliamentary  representation.  Can  you  tell  us  how 
that  works,  who  represents  you,  are  there  any  financial 
arrangements  and  what  they  are,  please? 

(Miss  Hancock)  Certainly.  We  have  a parliamentary 
panel  of  people  from  this  House  and  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  from  all  political  parties,  including  the  mainland 
minority 

400.  Could  you  say  who  they  are? 

(Miss  Hancock)  Yes,  I could  provide  you  with  a list, 

I am  not  sure  I would  remember  them  straight  off, 
automatically.  They  do  include  a large  number  of 
women  MPs,  and  we  were  surprised  to  find  that  this 
Committee  did  not  include  any  women,  and  they  do 
include  a number  of  people  from  both  parties  who  arc 
on  the  Health  Select  Committee.  They  do  not  include 
party  spokespeople  for  health  but  they  are  people  with 
a heato  interest,  so  that,  for  instance,  two  of  them 
would  be  Tessa  Jowell,  for  the  Labour  Party,  and  Roger 
Sims,  for  the  Conservative  Party.  Roger  Sims  has  been 
a member  of  our  panel  for  a long  while,  ever  since  it 
was  established.  Tessa  Jowell  only  came  into  the  House 
at  the  last  election  and  so  is  a new  member.  We  have  a 
member  from  the  Scottish  Nationalists  and  from  the 
Welsh  Nationalists,  we  have  Archie  Kirkwood  from  the 
Liberal  Democrats  as  a member,  but  it  is  a larger 
number  than  that.  We  do  not  pay  them  any  money,  we 
give  them  dinner  once  a year  and  we  offer  help  with 
certain  expenses,  but  we  certainly  do  not  sponsor  them, 
in  a traditional  sense  of  paying  them. 

401.  What  sort  of  expenses  are  they;  in  their 
constituencies,  or  what? 

(Miss  Hancock)  No,  not  at  all. 
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[Mr  Leighton  Contd] 

402.  Just  dinner;  a good  dinner,  I hope? 
(Miss  Hancock)  Absolutely. 


Chairman 

403.  Do  you  nurse  them? 

(Miss  Hancock)  Nurses,  at  all  times,  I think,  are 
found  giving  informal  advice  and  encouragement. 

404.  I was  wondering  whether  if  any  of  us  could 
achieve  sponsorship  with  you  we  could  acquire  special 
nursing  services,  which  I hope  we  will  not  need? 

(Miss  Hancock)  We  certainly  give  a great  deal  of 
advice. 

405.  And  affection,  too? 

(MissHancock)  And  affection,  and  when  Roger  Sims 
was  in  hospital,  he  had  a fairly  serious  operation,  I 
think,  about  two  or  three  years  ago,  he  said  that  when 
he  mentioned  us  he  was  absolutely  sure  he  was  going  to 
get  excellent  treatment. 

Chairman:  I am  glad.  We  all  have  a vision,  we  all 
know  that  politicians  and  lawyers  are  amongst  the  least 
popular  of  human  beings  and  nurses  are  beloved  by  all. 

I wish  to  introduce  you  to  Mr  Oliver  Heald,  who  is  a 
politician  and  a lawyer,  as  1 am  myself. 

Mr  Heald 

406.  Thank  you.  Chairman.  You  claim,  in  your 
submission,  that  the  RCN  has  been  successful  because 
it  has  a wide  range  of  services  which  it  provides  to  its 
members,  professional,  educational,  legal  and  training 
services.  Wiat  do  you  do  to  recruit  new  members,  do 
you  actually  make  quite  a feature  of  these  services  in 
doing  that  and  do  you  have  an  active  recniitment  and, 
if  so,  what  are  the  details  of  that? 

(Ms  Hunter)  Yes;  locally,  local  stewards,  local  active 
members,  actually  actively  recruit  people,  either  large 
groups  of  students  when  they  are  commencing  the  nurse 
education,  you  will  have  trade  union  fomms,  where  all 
the  groups  are  invited  to  go  along  and  set  out  their  stall 
and  people  will  be  encouraged  to  join.  Information  is 
freely  available,  written  and  verbal  information,  as  well, 
and  most  of  the  local  community  units  in  hospitals  have 
notice-boards  that  we  are  allowed  to  put  our 
information  on,  in  order  to  secure  people.  We  also  have 
a Freefone  line,  so  anybody  that  wants  to  join  the  Royal 
College  of  Nursing  can  ring  a Freefone  number  and  get 
an  application  form  return  of  post. 

407.  And  would  you  agree  it  is  very  important  to 
have  an  active  recruitment  programme  and  to  actually 
sell  your  package  of  services  to  new  recruits? 

(Miss  Hancock)  Absolutely. 

(Ms  Hunter)  Yes. 

408.  One  of  the  interesting  things  is  that  you  have 
doubled  in  size,  by  offering  this  impressive  range  of 
services,  by  going  out  and  recruiting,  while  the  other 
public  service  unions  have  had  a declining  membership 
and  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  they  do  not  go 
out  and  sell  their  services,  by  havipg  active  recruitment 
campaigns,  and  that  the  range  of  services  they  offer  is 
pretty  limited.  Do  you  think  this  explains  your  success 
and  their  failure? 


(Miss  Hancock)  1 think  it  is  an  interesting  time  to  ask 
the  question  and  to  look  at  what  h^pens,  because, 
certainly,  UNISON  is  now  marketing  its  services  quite 
strongly  and  advertising  them  quite  strongly,  it  does  not 
provide  as  great  a range  of  services  as  we  do  but  it  will 
be  interesting  to  see  whether  that  makes  it  more 
successful  than  its  constituent  parts  have  been. 

409.  In  a way,  you  are  pioneers,  are  you  not,  for 
modem  unionism? 

(Miss  Hancock)  Yes;  what  we  do,  I think,  is  very 
much  listen  to  our  members  and  respond  to  services  that 
they  say  they  want  or  articulate  the  way  that  we  believe 
there  are  services  which  will  meet  their  needs.  So  that, 
for  instance,  at  the  moment,  we  are  looking  ^ careers 
advisory  services,  which  is  something  that  perhaps  we 
do  informally  quite  a lot,  and  actually  putting  it  together 
and  recognising  it  is  something  that  our  members 
clearly  have  a very  high  need  for  at  the  moment 

410.  Yes,  and  the  other  thing  I think  you  do  is, 
through  your  ‘standards  of  care’  project,  you  work  with 
the  employer  to  improve  standards  in  the  workplace? 

(Miss  Hancock)  That  is  right. 

411.  If  you  look  at  this  question  of  politics,  you 
must  have  a large  number  of  people  in  your 
membership  who  have  different  political  viewpoints,  do 
you  not?  It  is  not  a group  which  has  one  political  stance 
at  all.  What  would  you  think  the  effect  would  be  on 
your  nursing  body  if  you  became  party  political  and 
supported  one  particular  party? 

(Miss  Hancock)  That  is  not  something  we  have  ever 
considered  and  perhaps  one  of  the  things  I should  have 
picked  up  earlier,  in  answer  to  Mr  Leighton,  is  that  we 
go  to  all  the  political  party  conferences,  have  a fringe 
meeting  there,  have  a stand  there,  and  I personally 
speak  at  a fringe  meeting,  usually  with  a key  member, 
if  not  the  key  health  spokesperson,  from  the  party 
concerned.  We  have  always  said  we  will  work  wiA  die 
government  of  the  day  and  nurses  are  not  particularly 
party  political,  I think.  So,  quite  apart  from  which  party, 

I think,  as  an  issue,  it  is  not  something  that  is 
necessarily  of  key  importance  to  our  membership. 

412.  Say  you  balloted  on  it  and  you  had  a narrow 
majority  in  favour  of  going  in  with  die  TUC  and  the 
Labour  Party,  or  the  Conservative  Party,  would  not  that 
damage  your  body  tremendously,  because  you  would 
then  be  quite  substantially  split  and  you  would  have  a 
very  different  sort  of  body? 

(Miss  Hancock)  Party  affiliation  has  never  ever  been 
discussed  by  the  RCN  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  we 
ever  would  discuss  it,  there  has  been  no  suggestion  at 
all  from  our  membership  that  we  align  ourselves  with 
one  or  other  political  party. 

413.  But  do  you  not  agree,  it  would  be  a hindrance 
to  you,  if  you  were  party  political,  for  the  reasons  you 
have  given,  and  it  must  be  a hindrance  to  the  other  trade 
unions,  who  are  party  political,  that  they  continue  in 
this  way  when  so  many  of  their  members  do  not  support 
the  party  that  they  are  paying  money  to? 

(Miss  Hancock)  I understand  your  message  is  very 
similar  to  the  one  that  Mr  Monks  gave  to  you  and  has 
been  saying  in  the  newspapers  generally,  about  working 
with  government  as  well 
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Mr  Heald;  Mr  Monks  and  I had  a lively  debate  on 
the  subject,  as  you  may  know. 

Chairman 

414.  Thank  you  very  much  for  coming,  we  greatly 

appreciate  your  presence  and  hope  that  we  will  not  need 
your  services  for  many  years  to  come. 

(Miss  Hancock)  But  you  just  may.  Sir,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  really  important  that,  as  Members  of  Parliament, 
you  recognise  how  important  nurses  are. 


Chairman:  You  noticed  how  polite  we  were  to 
you;  we  are  not  to  every  witness,  you  know.  We  know; 
we  are  not  stupid. 

Mr  Heald:  Chairman,  I think  that  was  the  political 
lobby  operation  with  a record  in  stirring  up  public 
support  for  nurses,  which  chills  the  marrow,  to  NHS 
employers  and  Ministers. 

Chairman:  Well,  there  you  go.  Thank  you. 
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Memorandum  submitted  by  Rover  Group  Limited 

Extract  from  a letter  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Employment  Committee  from  the  Chairman  of  Rover  Group 
I write  in  response  to  your  letter  dated  11  November  1993,  concerning  the  above  subject  and  addressed 
to  Mr  Ian  Strachan. 

I trust  that  the  following  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  Committee  as  a Rover  Group  view  of  the  role  of  the 
recognised  trade  unions  within  Rover  Group,  and  how  we  see  them  fulfilling  that  role. 

Within  Rover  Group  we  have  a long  history  of  trade  union  recognition.  Despite  the  nationwide  trend  to 
reduce  membership,  and  general  perception  of  a corresponding  reduction  in  the  role  and  influence  of  trade 
unions,  we  believe  that  the  recognised  trade  unions  at  Rover  can  have  a positive  role  to  play  within  the 
business. 

Following  the  implementation  of  our  “New  Deal”  agreement  early  last  year  the  mutual  benefits  of 
single-table  bargaining  and  consultation  are  becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  The  trade  unions  are  playing 
a full  part  by  not  only  recognising  the  essential  merits  of  the  new  arrangements  for  both  the  company  and 
their  members  but  also  positively  communicating  their  views  to  their  membership. 

The  New  Deal  agreement  works  on  the  basis  that  the  company,  ±e  recognised  trade  unions  and  employers 
are  all  stakeholders  in  the  business  and  all  have  a direct  interest  in  Rover  becoming  and  remaining  a 
successful  world  class  company. 

Whilst  the  various  elements  of  the  agreement  define  the  role  and  responsibility  of  management,  trade 
unions  and  employees,  the  key  thrust  is  that  the  job  security  and  prosperity  of  employees  can  only  be 
achieved  by  everyone  being  committed  to  radical  changes  to  the  traditional  ways  we  have  designed, 
manufactured  and  sold  our  products. 

In  particular,  the  agreement  focuses  on  individual  contribution  and  self-development,  the  essential  need 
for  flexibility  to  accommodate  rapidly  changing  business  needs,  the  constant  challenge  of  eliminating  waste 
by  concentrating  our  efforts  solely  on  added-value  work,  and  the  fact  that  we  are  now  a Single  Status 
Company. 

The  parties  to  the  agreement  are: 

— The  Company 
— TheT&GWTJ 
— TheAEEU 
— MSF 

— GMB/APEX  Partnership 
— UCATT 

In  terms  of  the  resolution  of  any  issue  arising  between  the  company  and  the  trade  unions,  the  new 
procedure  agreement  referred  to  above  provides  an  entirely  new  approach.  Whereas  under  the  previous 
agreement,  procedure  was  exhausted  at  “Extended  Plant  Conference”,  the  new  procedure  provides  for  all 
unresolved  issues  to  be  referred  to  a further  stage  at  Joint  Negotiating  Committee  (JNC)  level. 

In  addition,  should  an  issue  remain  unresolved  following  discussion  at  INC,  the  option  of  arbttradon  is 
available. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  since  the  inception  of  these  arrangements  some  18  months  ago,  only  one 
unresolved  issue  has  been  referred  to  JNC  level  for  resolution. 

1 have  enclosed  copies  of  the  New  Deal  and  Procedure  A^eements  in  order  that  the  Committee  can 
consider  the  full  extent  and  implications  of  the  New  Deal  initiative. 

I look  forward  to  meeting  with  the  Committee  next  week.  Please  be  advised  that  I will  be  accompanied 
by  Mr  Harry  Dunlevy,  our  Personnel  Operations  Director. 

1 December  1993 
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ROVER  TOMORROW — THE  NEW  DEAL 
AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
ROVER  GROUP  LTD  (THE  COMPANY) 
and  the  TRADE  UNIONS 


Amalgamated  Engineering  Union  Union 

Electrical,  Electronic,  Telecommunications  and  Plumbing  Union 

GMB/APEX  Partnership 

Manufacturing,  Science  and  Finance 

Transport  and  General  Workers  Union/ACTS 

Union  of  Construction,  Allied  Trades  and  Technicians 


1.  Introduction 

1 1 As  a consequence  of  the  competitive  pressures  on  Rover,  we,  the  Company  and  Unions  have  held 
compreheLive  discussion  on  the  most  effective  way  to  do  our  busmess  so  that  we  can  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  the  best  in  the  world. 

1 2 The  underpinning  principle  has  been  to  achieve  “Success  toough  People”.  We  b^k  cloth  against 
which  that  success  is  to  generated  is  summarised  in  the  pnncyles  of  our  new  partnership  which  are  set 
out  in  the  document  Rover  Tomorrow— The  New  Deal— {Attachment  1). 


2.  Scope 

This  Agreement  applies  to  employees  covered  by  the  Rover  Group  Procedure  Agreement. 

3.  Agreement 

The  Parties  agree  to  the  principles  set  out  in  Rover  Tomorrow — ^The  New  Deal.  In  addition  this  Agreement 
details  consequential  amendments  to  terms  and  conditions  of  employment. 

4.  Grading  review 

4.1  The  Parties  agree  to  consider  the  work  done  by  the  previous  Hourly  Graded  and  Staff  Grading 
Working  Parties  with  the  objective  of  agreeing  a framework  of  fundamental  principles. 

4.2  The  objective  is  to  have  a detailed  structure  and  implementation  strategy  developed  for  negotiation 
at  the  Rover  Group  INC  in  October  1992, 

5.  Attendance  recording 

5.1  The  requirement  for  any  group  of  employees  to  “clock”  purely  for  the  purpose  of  attendance 
recording  will  be  phased  out  progressively  from  1 June  1992. 

5.2  Employees  will  co-operate  with  other  agreed  attendance  recording  procedures  as  necessary. 
NB.  Employees  will  continue  to  co-operate  with  work  booking/logging  procedures. 

6.  Pay  by  credit  transfer 

With  effect  from  4 June  1992  all  employees  who  are  currently  paid  in  cash  will  be  paid  weekly  by  credit 
transfer. 

7.  HOLUiAY 

With  effect  from  the  following  administrative  rules  will  apply. 


(a)  New  Starts 

Holiday  entitlement  for  the  year  in  which  an  employee  joins  the  Company  will  be  calculated  by  the  Basic 
Annual  entitlement  (25  days)  pro  rated  to  take  account  of  the  number  of  complete  weeks  remaining  in  the 
holiday  year,  If  because  of  a statutory  holiday  it  is  not  possible  for  the  employee  to  commence  at  the  start 
of  the  week,  provided  the  employee  starts  the  following  day,  the  week  will  be  regarded  as  a complete  wee 
for  holiday  entitlement  calculation  purposes. 


(b)  Leavers 

Holiday  entitlement  for  the  year  in  which  an  employee  leaves  the  Company  will  be  calculated  by  Ae 
individuals  holiday  entitlement  (including  service  days  where  appropriate)  pro-rated  to  take  account  oi  the 
number  of  complete  weeks  of  service  in  the  year.  Early  finishing  during  a week  due  to  a statutory  hoUday(s) 
will  be  disregarded. 
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(c)  Shift  Premia 

For  employees  in  receipt  of  shift  premia  holiday  pay  will  include  average  premia  calculated  over  the  16 
preceding  weeks. 

8.  Sick  pay 

8.1  With  effect  from  sick  pay  will  be  payable  from  day  one  of  certificated  absence. 

8.2  With  effect  from  in  cases  of  long  term  sickness  where  an  employee’s  Company  sick 

pay  entitlement  has  been  exhausted  then: 

(a)  For  those  with  between  one  and  five  years’  service,  subject  to  a medical  review  by  the  Company 
nominated  medical  authority,  a further  period  of  paid  sick  leave  of  up  to  six  months  may  be 
approved  by  the  Company. 

(b)  Subsequently  for  those  with  more  than  five  years’  service,  again  subject  to  a Company  nominated 
medical  review,  a further  period  of  paid  sick  leave  of  up  to  six  months  may  be  approved. 

Payment  will  be  calculated  at  basic  pay, 

Beyond  the  periods  outlined  above  subject  to  no  further  cost  being  incurred,  the  employee  will  be  retmned 
on  a Long  Term  Absence  register  of  employees. 

9.  Hospital  attendance/specialist  medical  treatment 

9.1  With  effect  from  payment  of  base  pay  will  be  maintained  for  reasonable  time  off  for 

employees  to  attend  hospital  or  see  a speci^ist  when  referred  by  a doctor  and  where  treatment  is  not  available 
through  plant  medical  facilities. 

9.2  Existing  arrangements  requiring  prior  authorisation  and  evidence  of  appointment  will  continue  to 
apply. 

10.  WORKWEAR 

10.1  Everyone  working  within  the  Company  will  wear  appropriate  workwear.  Where  specific  Company 
workwear  is  required  to  be  worn  the  costs  of  supplying  cleaning,  repair  and  replacement,  reasonably  incurred, 
will  be  borne  by  the  Company. 

10.2  All  employees  will  wear  appropriate  safety  apparel,  e.g.,  hearing  protection,  safety  glasses,  etc. 

11.  Layoff 

11.1  No  employee  will  be  laid-off  by  the  Company.  In  the  event  of  work  not  being  available  for  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  basic  working  hours  of  each  week  all  employees  will  be  engaged  in  worthwhile  activities 
and  be  paid  their  standard  salary,  including  any  relevant  shift  premiums,  for  basic  hours  provided  that: 

(i)  The  employee  is  willing,  capable  and  available  for  work. 

(ii)  The  employee  is  not  participating  in  industrial  action. 

11.2  Should  either  of  the  situations  (i) — (ii)  above  not  apply  then  employees  will  lose  their  entitlement 
to  payment  of  their  standard  salary. 

11.3  The  Trade  Unions  and  Management  agree  that  there  are  no  circumstances  where  Unconstitutional 
Action  should  take  place  resulting  in  employees  vacating  their  work  area.  To  ensure  that  such  circumstances 
will  not  arise. 

(a)  Management  will  not  take  employees  off-pay  where  unresolved  problems  exist  and  employees 
believe  it  to  be  an  unacceptable  working  situation.  Employees  will  remain  in  their  work  area  and 
allow  discussions  to  take  place  to  resolve  the  situation. 

(b)  All  parties.  Trade  Unions,  Management  and  Employees  will  do  their  utmost  to  maintain  quality 
production  while  problems  are  discussed. 

(c)  In  the  event  of  employees  going  home  or  refusing  to  work  in  a safe  and  reasonable  working 
environment  then  the  Management  Team  and  the  Trade  Unions  will  discuss  arrangements  to 
resume  production  as  soon  as  possible.  Employees  must  understand  the  serious  implications  of 
such  Unconstitutional  Action  which  jeopardises  the  livelihood  of  themselves,  their  colleagues  and 
the  Company. 

11.4  The  Company  and  the  Trade  Unions  re-iterate  their  commitment  to  preventing  any  Unconstitutional 
Action  by  making  every  effort  to  ensure  that  the  existing  procedures  dealing  with  the  Avoidance  of  Disputes 
are  adhered  to  by  all  parties. 

11.5  If  following  any  Unconstitutional  Action  no  satisfactory  solution  is  achieved  and  production  is 
unable  to  restart,  the  Company  reserves  the  right  to  remove  affected  employees  entitlement  to  payment. 
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12.  Notice 

12. 1 With  effect  from  16  April  1992  the  minimum  notice  period  from  the  Company  to  the  employee  will 
be  one  month. 

12.2  The  notice  period  from  the  employee  to  the  Company  remains  as  specified  in  individual  contracts. 

13.  Interpretation 

13.1  Other  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  remain  unchanged.  The  Parties  agree  that  establishing 
terms  and  conditions  common  to  all  Employees  covered  by  this  Agreement  at  all  locations  will  be  a principal 
objective  as  part  of  the  November  1992  pay  discussions. 

13.2  Any  problems  encountered  in  the  interpretation  of  this  Agreement  or  any  question  of  it’s  application 
at  plant  level  may  be  referred  through  normal  channels  to  the  Rover  Group  JNC  for  resolution. 

ATTACHMENT  1 


ROVER  TOMORROW— THE  NEW  DEAL 
WE  NEED  A WORKFORCE  DISTINGUISHED  ONLY  BY 
INDIVIDUALS’/TEAMS’  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  COMPANY 

1.  Rover  will  be  a single  status  Company.  We  are  all  employees  and  the  only  distinction  is  the 
contribution  we  make.  All  remaining  distinctions  between  “staff  and  hourly  paid”  status  will  be  ended: 

— Clocking  will  be  progressively  phased  out  for  all  employees. 

— A single  status  sick  pay  scheme  will  be  progressively  introduced. 

— All  employees  will  be  invited  to  participate  in  a regular  health  check  provided  by  the  Company. 

Everyone  working  within  the  Company  with  the  exception  of  external-facing  activities  will  wear 

Company  Workwear.  We  will  all  wear  appropriate  safety  apparel:  hearing  protection,  safety 
glasses,  etc. 

— Single  status  catering  will  apply  throughout  the  Company. 

Production-related  employees  will  progressively  have  the  opportunity  to  take  part  of  their  annual 

holiday  entitlement  outside  shutdown  periods. 

— Every  employee  will  be  paid  by  credit  transfer. 

No  employee  will  be  laid  off  by  the  Company.  In  the  event  of  a problem  which  disrupts 

production  all  employees  will  be  engaged  in  worthwhile  activities  and  be  required  to  co-operate 
with  efforts  to  maintain  productive  output. 

— The  minimum  notice  period  for  all  employees  will  be  one  month. 

2.  Continuous  improvement  will  be  a requirement  for  everyone — the  Company  must  continually 
improve  its  performance  and  competitive  position  through  the  elimination  of  waste,  increased  levels  of 
efficiency  and  reduced  levels  of  manpower— “working  smarter  rather  than  harder”. 

Work  planning/changes  in  production  schedule  will  be  carried  out  in  consultation  with  the  teams  involved 
to  ensure  the  most  effective  route  and  use  of  all  resources. 

— The  teams  will  consider  all  alternative  ways  of  satisfying  customer  demand. 

— overtime  working  is  required  it  will  be  Allocated  fairly  based  on  skills/numbers  required  with 
no  restrictive  practices  applied  or  sought. 

3.  Employees  will  be  expected  to  be  flexible  subject  to  their  ability  to  do  the  Job,  after  training  if 
necessary,  and  subject  to  safe  working  practices  being  observed.  Every  employee  will  have  unrestricted 
access  to  the  use  of  Company  tools  and  equipment  necessary  for  them  to  make  their  contribution. 

4.  There  will  be  maximum  devolution  of  authority  and  accountability  to  the  employees  actually  doing 
the  job.  Teams  will  be  responsible  for: 

— Quality  of  work 
— Routine  maintenance 

— Routine  housekeeping/waste  materials  disposal 
— Involvement  in  plant/ofiice  layout  and  equipment 
— Process  improvements 
— Cost  reduction 

— Control  of  consumable  tools  and  materials 
— Work  allocation 
— Job  rotation 
— Training  of  each  other 
— Material  control 
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5.  It  is  our  intention  to  establish  a single  grade  structure  for  all  our  people.  The  current  five  grade  “hourly 
paid"  and  six  grade  staff  structure  will  be  progressively  replaced  by  a scheme  with  a reduced  number  of 
occupational  classifications.  Each  level  will  have  a salary  band  encompassing  a number  of  salary  steps  which 
will  be  achievable  by  everyone  through  skill  acquisition.  Details  of  the  scheme  will  be  developed  and  agreed 
for  introduction  in  November  1992. 

6.  Productivity  bonus  schemes  will  be  progressively  phased  out.  All  of  us  will  participate  in  a bonus 
scheme  related  directly  to  the  performance  of  the  Company.  Qualification  for  the  bonus  will  be  attendance 
related. 

7.  We  will  all  work  together  to  provide  a good  working  environment  which  ensures: 

— Plant  and  office  layout  that  is  safe  and  easy  to  work  within. 

— Continuous  improvement  of  medical  and  catering  facilities. 

— Minimisation  of  activities  causing  unnecessary  stress  or  discomfort. 

— Production  of  the  highest  quality  products. 

8.  Employees  who  want  to  work  for  Rover  will  be  able  to  stay  with  Rover.  Necessary  reductions  in 
manpower  will  be  achieved  in  future,  with  the  co-operation  of  all  employees,  through  retraining  and 
redeployment,  natural  wastage,  voluntary  severance  and  early  retirement  programmes. 

9.  Constant  open  and  honest  two-way  communications  with  employees  throughout  the  Company  will  be 
the  norm.  The  process  of  daily,  weekly,  monthly  and  annual  employee  briefings  will  be  strengthened. 

10.  All  of  us  will  participate  in  identifying  training  needs  and  giving  and  receiving  training  to  improve 
skills/knowledge  and  to  continuously  improve  the  processes  on  which  we  work. 

11.  Training/re-training  and  development  opportunities  to  enhance  employees’  abilities  beyond  their 
present  role  will  be  available  to  everyone  and  all  employees  will  be  encouraged  to  develop  themselves  to  their 
full  potential.  Everyone  will'be  given  the  opportuniQ'  to  spend  time  within  Manufacturing  areas  as  part  of 
their  training  and  development. 

12.  All  of  us  will  be  expected  to  participate  in  Discussion  Groups,  Quality  Action  Teams,  Suggestion 
Schemes,  and  all  other  activities  to  continuously  improve  processes  and  Company  performance. 

13.  Employees  will  continue  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be  represented  by  the  recognised  Trades  Unions. 
A new  Rover  Group  procedure  agreement  covering  ^ employees,  except  those  in  the  Management  and 
Executive  classification,  details  the  establishment  of  a single  Joint  Negotiating  Committee  and  documents 
new  representation  and  procedural  arrangements. 

14.  Consultation  with  representatives  of  recognised  Trade  Unions  will  be  enhanced  to  ensure  maximum 
understanding  of  Company  performance,  competitive  practices  and  standards,  product  and  Company  plans 
and  all  areas  of  activity  affecting  the  Company  and  its  employees.  Twice  yearly  reviews  of  Company 
performance  and  outlook  will  take  place  with  National  Officials  and  Joint  Negotiating  Committee  employee 
representatives. 

— Training  of  employee  representatives  will  be  developed  and  strengthened  on  a joint  Trades 
Union/Company  basis  to  ensure  representatives  and  managers  have  the  fullest  understanding  of 
Agreements,  Company  and  Trades  Union  philosophy  and  objectives,  and  the  skills  necessary  to 
fulfil  their  responsibilities. 

— All  employees  representatives  will  be  encouraged  to  become  fully  involved  in  the  development 
of  safe  working  practices  and  plant  layouts,  improvement  of  medical,  catering  and  all  other 
employee  facilities,  employee  training,  understanding  of  pensions  and  other  benefits,  etc. 

15.  In  the  event  of  any  grievance  or  dispute  which  any  employee  or  group  of  employees  may  have 
— the  full  Company/Trades  Union  procedure  will  be  used  to  resolve  the  problem.  In  the  unlikely  event  of 
any  grievance  or  dispute  not  being  resolved  in  this  manner,  if  both  parties  agree,  it  will  be  referred  to 
arbitration — the  outcome  of  which  will  be  binding  on  both  parties — ^there  will  be  no  disputes  outside  this 
procedure. 
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SECTION  1 THE  PARTIES 


AGREEMENT 

between 

ROVER  GROUP, 
and 

THE  TRADE  UNIONS; 


20 

21 

23 

25 

27 


Amalgamated  Engineering  Union 

Electrical,  Electronic,  Telecommunications  and  Plumbing  Union 

OMB/APEX  Partnership 

Manufacturing,  Science  and  Finance 

Transport  and  General  Workers  Union/ACTS 

Union  of  Construction,  Allied  Trades  and  Technicians 

Signed  on  6 April  1992 
SECTION  2 PREAMBLE 


2.1  Purpose 

This  Agreement  provides  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  procedures  throughout  the  Company 
covering  Trade  Union  Recognition,  Facilities,  Grievances,  Bargaining,' Provision  of  Information  and  the  role 
of  Trade  Union  representatives.  It  establishes  and  defines  the  role  and  structure  of  the  Rover  Group  Joint 
Negotiating  Committee  and  Plant  Joint  Committee. 

This  Agreement  is  the  only  Procedure  Agreement  operating  within  the  UK  plants  and  establishments  of 
the  Company.  It  replaces  previous  Procedure  Agreements  for  Rover  Group  covering  Hourly  Graded  and 
Salaried  Employees  and  all  related  procedural  arrangements. 

2.2  Definitions 

In  this  Agreement  the  “Company”  means  Rover  Group  Limited.  The  “Unions”  means  all  or  any  of  the 
signatory  unions  listed  at  the  head  of  this  Agreement.  The  “Parties”  means  the  Company  and  signatory 
Unions  collectively.  “Employees”  means  all  employees,  except  those  covered  by  the  Management 
classification,  employed  by  the  Company  in  the  Unit^  Kingdom  including  craft  apprentices  and  young 
people  undergoing  training.  “Plant  Personnel  Manager”  means  that  member  of  Management  designated  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  specified  in  this  Agreement,  The  “Plants”  means  the  plants  and  establishments 
of  the  Company  covered  by  this  Agreement  or  any  of  them  which  are  listed  in  Appendix  “A”  and  such  other 
plants  as  may  be  recognised  from  time  to  time  by  written  agreement  of  the  Company  and  the  Unions,  TlJe 
“JNC”  means  the  Rover  Group  Joint  Negotiating  Committee  and  “PJC”  means  Plant  Joint  Committee. 
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2,3  Scope 

This  Agreement  applies  to  all  Employees  including  young  people  undergoing  training. 

SECTIONS  UNION  RECOGNITION 

3.1  By  this  Agreement  the  Company  fonnally  confirms  its  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  Unions  to 
negotiate  on  behalf  of  and  to  represent  Employees  in  the  Plants. 

3.2  It  is  accepted  that  it  is  in  the  mutual  interests  of  the  Company  and  its  Employees  that  the  latter  be 
members  of  an  appropriate  signatory  Union  in  order  that  negotiations  can  be  conducted  on  a fully 
representative  and  authoritative  basis.  In  the  event  of  Union  membership  difficulties  arising  the  Parties  agree 
that  discussions  should  take  place  with  a view  to  resolving  such  difficulties  in  a constructive  manner. 

3.3  In  support  of  this  policy  the  Company  will  at  each  of  its  Plants  make  and/or  maintain  agreements 
with  the  Unions  on  deduction  of  trade  union  contributions  from  pay.  The  agreed  understandings  on  the 
operation  of  a procedure  for  such  deductions  are  included  in  Appendix  “B”. 

3.4  The  Unions  accept  that  disputes  internal  to  a Union  or  between  two  ore  more  Unions  signatory  to 
this  Agreement  and  in  which  the  Company  is  not  involved,  will  be  determined  in  accordance  with  Union 
procedures.  It  is  the  firm  intention  of  the  Parties  that  such  disputes  will  not  give  rise  to  any  form  of  industrial 
action  or  in  any  other  way  constrain  normal  operations. 

SECTION  4 EMPLOYEE  REPRESENTATION 

4.1  The  Company  accepts  the  importance  of  the  continuing  role  of  Trade  Union  representatives  in  the 
conduct  of  employee  relations,  including  the  operation  and  negotiation  of  agreements  on  procedures  and 
other  conditions  affecting  the  Employees  they  represent. 

4.2  Representatives  in  each  Plant  shall  be  elected  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  appropri^e 
signatory  Union.  Both  on  appointment  and  on  ceasing  to  hold  office  the  name  of  the  representatives  and 
his/her  area  of  representation  shall  be  notified  in  writing  to  the  Plant  Personnel  Manager  by  the  designated 
officer  of  the  Union  concerned. 

4.3  In  each  Plant  the  areas  of  representation  shall  be  agreed  between  the  Management  and  the  appropriate 
Union(s).  In  agreeing  or  making  changes  to  the  number  of  areas  of  representation  account  will  be  taken  of 
the  size  and  organisation  of  the  Plant.  The  schedule  of  recognised  areas  of  representation  within  a Plant  will 
be  held  by  the  Plant  Personnel  Manager  and  the  PJC  Co-ordinating  Convener.  Subject  to  its  business 
operations  being  efficiently  maintained  the  Company  will,  on  request,  provide  facilities  during  working  hours 
for  the  election  of  representatives. 

4.4  In  view  of  the  responsible  position  that  this  office  represents,  it  is  important  that  employees  elected 
to  this  office  have  sufficient  experience  of  the  operation  of  the  Plant  to  act  on  behalf  of  their  members.  The 
Parties  therefore  agree  that  normally  representatives  shall  at  the  time  of  appointment  have  had  12  months’ 
continuous  service  with  the  Company;  exceptions  to  this  shall  be  agreed  between  the  Company  and  the 
Union. 

4.5  The  Company  shall  have  the  right  to  raise  with  the  Union  concerned  any  objection  it  may  have  to 
the  appointment  of  a particular  employee  as  a representative.  Discussion,  which  will  be  initiated  within  three 
months  of  being  notified,  will  take  place  with  a full-time  officer  of  the  Union  with  a view  of  resolving  any 
objections  in  a constructive  manner. 

4.6  Representatives,  as  employees  of  the  Company,  shall,  except  when  canying  out  duties  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  this  Agreement,  in  all  other  respects  conform  to  the  same  conditions  of  employment  as  other 
employees.  Representatives  shall  recognise  the  authority  of  the  PJC,  but  be  subject  to  the  control  of  their 
Unions  and  shall  at  all  times  act  in  support  of  all  relevant  agreements.  Where  it  is  considered  that 
representatives  are  in  breach  of  this  or  other  relevant  agreements,  Management  of  the  Company  shall  in  the 
first  instance  discuss  the  matter  with  the  appropriate  senior  representative  and  shall,  if  the  matter  is  not 
resolved,  raise  it  with  full-time  officers  of  Ae  Union  concerned. 

4.7  Representatives  shall  be  afforded  facilities  for  dealing  with  matters  arising  between  Management  of 
the  Company  and  the  employees  they  represent.  Representatives  shall  obtain  the  approval  of  the 
appropriate/immediate  supervisor  before  moving  from  their  place  of  work  and/or  entering  another  area,  and 
approval  shall  not  unreasonably  be  withheld.  Unless  otherwise  agreed  to  meet  special  circumstances  a 
representative  shall  not  act  as  such  outside  his/her  area  of  representation.  In  the  absence  of  a representative 
his/her  duties  may  be  covered  by  a representative  from  another  area  or  a senior  representative. 

4.8  Action  taken  by  a representative  in  good  faith  in  pursuance  of  his/her  constitutional  Union  duties, 
shall  not  affect  his/her  employment  with  the  Company. 
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4.9  The  Company  will  in  each  Plant  provide  for  representatives  appointed  and  acting  in  pursuance  of  the 
terms  of  this  Agreement: 

(a)  Notice  boards  for  the  posting  of  Union  notices  and  information. 

(b)  Access  to  an  internal  telephone. 

(c)  Reasonable  arrangements  for  meeting  in  working  hours,  with  prior  Management  permission,  to 
discuss  matters  which  are  relevant  to  this  Agreement. 

(d)  No  loss  of  pay  for  time  spent  at  meetings  held  in  normal  working  hours  and  approved  in  advance 
by  the  Management  of  die  Plant. 

4.10  Each  Union  shall  be  entitled  to  elect,  in  accordance  with  its  rules,  a senior  representative  and,  where 
necessary  to  cover  his/her  absence,  a deputy  to  act  for  the  Union  in  each  Plant.  In  each  Plant  the  Unions 
collectively  shall  be  entitled  to  elect  one  of  the  senior  representatives  to  act  as  PJC  Co-Ordinating  Convenor. 

4.1 1 Senior  representatives  appointed  and  acting  in  pumuance  of  their  constitutional  Union  duties  will 
be  provided  at  each  Plant  with: 

(a)  Use  of  suitable  office  accommodation,  filing  equipment  and  telephones. 

(b)  Typing  and  duplicating  facilities  by  anangement  with  the  Plant  Personnel  Manager. 

Senior  representatives  shall,  by  arrangement  with  their  supervisors,  be  afforded  reasonable  time  away  from 
their  place  of  work  to  perform  their  constitutional  Union  duties.  Apart  from  this  they  will  be  required  to  work 
at  their  normal  occupations  and  to  conform  to  the  same  conditions  of  employment  as  other  employees.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  because  of  the  size  and  complexity  of  some  plants  certain  designated  Plant  Joint 
Committee  Co-Ordinating  Convenor/senior  representative(s)  may  be  required  to  operate  on  a full-time  basis. 

4.12  In  view  of  the  responsible  position  held  by  representatives  and  senior  representatives  they  shall  be 
afforded  opportunity  to  attend  training  courses  agreed  between  the  Company  and  the  Unions. 

SECTION  5 JOINT  NEGOTIATING  ARRANGEMENTS 

5.1  The  Company  and  Unions  undertake  to  maintain  arrangements  for  joint  negotiations  which  will  take 
place  on  a fully  authoritative  basis  at  JNC  and  Plant  levels. 

SECTION  6 PLANT  JOINT  COMMITTEES 

6. 1 The  Unions  will  maintain/establish  at  each  Plant  defined  in  Appendix  “A”  committees  that  are 
representative  of  Employees.  The  constitution  of  such  Plant  Joint  Committees  (PJCs),  including  a provision 
for  co-option  on  issues  which  affect  a Union  not  directly  represented,  will  be  determined  by  the  Unions 
within  the  Plant  and  concurred  with  the  Company.  Meetings  of  PJCs  shall  be  arranged  through  the  Plant 
Personnel  Manager.  In  each  Plant  the  Unions  collectively  shall  be  entitled  to  elect  one  of  the  senior 
representatives  to  act  as  PJC  Co-Ordinating  Convenor. 

6.2  The  functions  of  PJCs  shall  include: 

(a)  Negotiation  and  agreement  on  matters  that  are  appropriate  for  determination  within  the  Plant. 

(b)  Representation  at  the  final  Plant  stage  of  Procedure  in  accordance  with  Section  9 of  this 
Agreement. 

(c)  Acting  as  a forum,  with  other  Union  representatives  attending  where  appropriate,  for  regular 
discussion  with  the  Company  on  matters  relating  to  Appendix  “D”  of  this  Agreement,  and  other 
matters  relevant  to  the  future  of  the  Plant/Business  Unit  and  well-being  of  its  employees. 

SECTION  7 ROVER  GROUP  JOINT  NEGOTIATING  COMMITTEE 

7.1  Negotiations  at  Rover  Group  level  will  take  place  through  a Rover  Group  Joint  Negotiating 
Committee  (JNC),  which  shall  consist  of: 

(a)  A Management  team  representing  the  Company  to  include  senior  employee  relations  and  line 
management. 

(b)  A Union  team  of  33  members  nominated  by  the  appropriate  national  body  of  each  Union  and 
allocated  as  follows : 

TGWU/ACTS  — 17  seats 

AEU  — 6 seats 

MSF  — 5 seats 

GMB/APEX  — 3 seats 

EETPU  — 1 seat 

UCATT  — 1 seat 

The  TGWU  National  Secreta^  will  be  the  co-ordinating  officer  for  the  Trade  Unions. 

^ffiere  a Trade  Union  has  only  one  representative  on  the  JNC  they  have  the  facility  to  designate  a National 
Oiiicer  or  an  appropriate  deputy  to  act  in  an  ex-officio  capacity. 
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7.2  Functions  of  the  JNC 

The  JNC  shall  be  the  sole  negotiating  authority  upon  all  salary  matters  and  other  common  conditions  of 
employment  for  Employees  and  shall  be  the  only  source  of  agreement  on  the  following  subjects: 

(a)  Remuneration. 

(b)  Maintenance  of  the  Rover  Group  payment  structure(s). 

(c)  Standard  conditions  of  employment. 

(d)  Issues  referred  from  Erc. 

(e)  Other  matters  the  Parties  agree  are  appropriate. 

7.3  Whilst  other  items  will  normally  be  considered  Plant  issues  for  resolution  within  the  Plant  Procedure, 
any  matter  which  concerns  the  employment  of  Employees  may,  by  agreement  of  the  JNC,  be  discussed 
within  the  JNC. 

7.4  The  JNC  shall  constitute  the  final  Porcedural  stage  except  where  a matter  is  to  be  referred  to 
Arbitration  (see  para  9.2.6).  Failing  settlement  at  JNC  on  a matter  which  is  not  to  be  referred  to  Arbitration 
then  Procedure  shall  be  deemed  to  be  exhausted  and  five  days’  notice  may  be  given.  Normal  working  will 
be  maintained  until  the  five  working  days’  nofice  has  been  given  and  served.  This  paragraph  also  applies  to 
matters  raised  under  paragraph  9.2.5. 

7 .5  From  time  to  time  and  by  agreement  with  the  Company,  the  Union  members  of  the  JNC  may  consult 
a representative  body  of  designated  senior  representatives  upon  the  course  of  central  negotiations  or  other 
related  business.  This  Joint  Union  consultative  body  will  consist  of  one  delegate  per  500  members,  or  part 
thereof,  from  each  signatory  Union  in  each  Plant,  as  defined  in  Appendix  “A”.  Full-time  Union  officials  will 
be  entitled  to  attend  meetings  of  this  consultative  body. 

7.6  The  agreed  rules  governing  the  operation  and  administration  of  the  JNC  are  outlined  in 
Appendix  “C”. 

SECTION  8 PROVISION  OF  INFORMATION 

8.1  The  Parties  emphasise  the  value  of  up-to-date  and  regular  information  upon  the  operation  of  the 
Company,  the  realisation  of  its  objectives,  and  the  future  security  of  its  employees.  The  Company  will  keep 
the  Unions  informed  of  important  changes  which  affect  employees  and  t^e  account  of  their  views. 

To  this  end  it  is  agreed  that  from  time  to  time  meetings  will  take  place  between  Management  of  the 
Company  and  the  Unions. 

8.2  The  main  purpose  will  be  to  present  and  examine  the  major  plans  and  objectives  of  the  Company, 
and  from  time  to  time  to  review  progress  and  performance  related  to  those  plans  and  objectives. 

8.3  The  process  of  giving  information  and  the  range  of  information  that  may  be  covered  are  included 
in  Appendix  “D”. 

SECTION  9 PROCEDURE  FOR  THE  AVOIDANCE  OF  DISPUTES 


9.1  General 

9.1.1  With  the  exception  of  matters  covered  by  9.3  below,  unresolved  employee  grievances  and  other 
issues  relevant  to  this  Agreement  shall  be  raised  either  by  the  Company  or  the  Union(s)  at  the  appropriate 
Procedural  stage  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles  set  down  in  paragr^h  9.2. 

Where  the  nature  of  the  reference  or  the  size  of  the  Plant  makes  it  appropriate  then,  by  agreement  within 
the  Plant,  fewer  than  the  four  Procedural  stages  outlined  below  may  operate. 

9.1.2  An  Employee  wishing  to  raise  an  issue  with  which  he/she  is  directly  concerned  shall  raise  the 
matter,  in  the  first  instance,  with  his/her  supervisor.  If  the  matter  is  not  settled  it  may  be  raised  by  the  Trade 
Union  representative  and  Employee(s)  concerned  with  the  Supervisor.  Where  the  issue  involves  more  than 
one  Employee  or  where  an  Employee  so  requires  the  representative  will  be  involved  from  the  outset.  If  the 
issue  remains  unresolved  it  may  pass  into  the  formal  stages  of  Procedure. 

9.2  Procedure 

9.2.1  Stage  1 Meeting 

A Stage  1 meeting  shall  nortnally  be  attended  by: 

(a)  The  appropriate  representative(s)  and  the  Employee  (or  a representative  number  from  a group  of 
Employees  as  determined  by  their  representative)  who  initiated  the  issue. 
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(b)  The  immediate  supervisor  and  other  Management  representatives. 

Falling  settlement  at  Stage  1 , the  Employee(s)  and  representative(s)  may  seek  the  advice  of  the  appropriate 
senior  representative(s)  and/or  Plant  Joint  Committee  Co-Ordinating  Convenor  in  deciding  whether  or  not 
to  refer  the  matter  to  Stage  2 of  the  Procedure. 

9.2.2  Stage  2 Meeting 

A Stage  2 meeting  shall  normally  be  attended  by: 

(a)  The  appropriate  representative(s)  and  the  Employee  (or  a representative  number  from  a group  of 
Employees  as  determined  by  ^eir  representative)  who  initiated  the  issue. 

(b)  Nominated  PJC  member(s)  or  senior  representative(s). 

(c)  Their  immediatR  supervisor,  departmental  manager  and  other  appropriate  members  of 
Management. 

Company  references  will  normally  be  initiated  at  this  level.  The  Plant  Personnel  Manager  will  provide 
written  terms  of  reference  to  the  PJC  Co-Ordinating  Convenor. 

Failing  settlement  at  this  stage,  a Stage  3 — Final  Plant  Stage  may  be  arranged  after  written  terms  of 
reference  have  been  submitted. 

9.2.3  Stage  3 Final  Plant  Stage 

A Stage  3 meeting  shall  normally  be  attended  by : 

(a)  The  appropriate  representative(s)  and  the  Employee  (or  a representative  number  from  a group  of 
Employees  as  determined  by  Aeir  representative  who  initiated  the  issue. 

(b)  The  PJC  and  other  Union  representatives  including  the  local  official(s)  as  appropriate  to  provide 
adequate  representation. 

(c)  Their  immediate  supervisor,  departmental  manager  and  other  appropriate  members  of 
Management. 

Failing  settlement  at  this  stage  an  Extended  Plant  Conference  may  be  arranged  unless  the  issue  is  identified 
by  the  Company  and  Union(s)  as  appropriate  for  determination  by  the  JNC. 

9.2.4  Extended  Plant  Conference  (EPC) 

An  EPC  shall,  unless  otherwise  agreed  between  Management  and  the  full-time  ofricer(s)  of  the  appropriate 
Union(s),  be  arranged  to  take  place  at  the  Plant  or  othCT  mutually  agreed  location  within  10  worldng  days 
of  receipt  of  application. 

The  parties  at  this  conference  shall  normally  comprise  representatives  of  Management  including  a Rover 
Group  employee  relations  manager,  the  Plant  Joint  Committee  and  the  full-time  officers  of  the  Unions 
concerned. 

An  agreed  or  verbatim  record  of  all  conferences  shall  be  made  for  distribution  to  the  parties  to  the 
conference  and  such  other  managers  of  the  Company  and  Executives  of  the  Unions  as  appropriate. 

Failing  settlement  at  an  EPC,  the  matter  will  be  referred  to  the  JNC  and  the  provisions  of  paragraph  7,4 
apply. 

9.2.5  Joint  Negotiating  Committee  (JNC) 

Matters  referred  to  the  JNC  from  an  EPC  will  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  section  7. 
If  a Union  has  pursued  an  issue  which  is  specific  to  that  Union,  then  they  shall  have  the  final  say  as  to  whether 
the  matter  shall  proceed  to  notice  or  be  the  subject  of  Arbitration  (see  para  9.2.6). 

9.2.6  Arbitration 

The  Parties  accept  it  is  not  in  their  mutual  interest  that  departures  from  normal  working  should  occur. 
Therefore  it  is  agreed  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Arbitration  Body,  on  any  matter  referred  to  them  for 
adjudication,  will  be  binding  on  both  Parties. 

The  Arbitration  procedure  is  detailed  in  Appendix  “E”  of  this  Agreement. 

9.2.7  Lapsed  References 

If,  following  a failure  to  agree  being  recorded  at  any  stage,  the  issue  is  not  pursued  by  the  initiating  party 
within  a period  of  four  calendar  months,  the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  have  lapsed.  If  a l^sed  reference 
is  raised  again  it  shall  be  treated  as  a new  reference.  In  cases  where  the  parties  agree  that  a reference  shall 
be  retained  at  any  stage,  such  a reference  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a lapsed  reference. 
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9.3  Implementation  of  change 

As  identified  in  previous  collective  agreements  the  Company  is  operating  in  a highly  competitive  and 
rapidly  changing  business  environment,  will,  from  time  to  time,  need  to  take  urgent  action  to  maintain  the 
effectiveness  and  competitiveness  of  its  operations. 

Where  the  introduction  of  major  change  is  likely  to  have  significant  and  widespread  effect  upon  employees 
which  is  not  agreed,  and,  where  a trial  period  is  not  practicable  then  the  Company  will  allow  a period  of 
10  working  days  following  notification  of  the  change,  during  which  time  any  discussions  requited  by  the 
Unions  concerned  may  take  place.  At  the  end  of  the  10-day  period,  in  the  absence  of  agreement,  all 
procedures  will  be  deemed  to  have  been  exhausted. 

Where  there  is  urgent  need  for  operations  to  continue,  the  Parties  shall  endeavour  to  reach  a temporary 
arrangement  without  prejudice  to  either  Party  pending  a final  settlement. 

Where  the  Parties  wish  to  raise  an  issue  not  covered  above,  it  is  agreed  that  in  the  event  of  any  difference 
arising  which  cannot  immediately  be  disposed  of,  whatever  practice  or  agreement  existed  prior  to  the 
difference  shall  continue  to  operate  until  Ae  procedure  descrited  in  paragraphs  9.1  and  9.2  is  exhausted. 

9.4  'Hmescale 

The  Company  undertakes  that,  with  the  exception  of  issues  that  are  passed  to  the  JNC  or  Arbitration  or 
of  other  matters  that  require  detailed  evaluation  and  negotiation,  its  staffing  arrangements  will  be  such  that, 
where  necessary,  all  the  Procedural  stages  can  operate  within  a total  period  of  20  working  days. 

9.5  Dismissal  cases — Procedure 

In  any  case  of  gross  industrial  misconduct  which  necessitates  summary  dismissal,  it  is  open  to  the 
dismissed  person  to  contest  that  dismissal  and,  if  necessary,  for  the  Union  concerned  to  call  for  an  EPC.  A 
period  of  up  to  five  working  days  will  be  allowed  to  exercise  this  option  during  which  time  the  employee 
will  be  suspended  on  pay. 

Where  notice  of  dismissal  is  given  (other  than  summary  dismissal),  it  is  open  to  the  dismissed  person  to 
contest  that  dismissal  and,  if  necessary,  for  the  Union  concerned  to  call  for  an  EPC.  In  such  a case  the  person 
will  remain  an  employee  of  the  Company  until  such  time  as  agreement  is  reached  or  Procedure  is  exhausted 
or  their  period  of  notice  has  expired. 

SECTION  10  INTERPRETATION  AND  APPLICATION 

10.1  Any  request  for  modification  to  this  Agreement  and  any  problems  encountered  in  its  interpretation 
or  application  shall  be  referred  to  the  Parties  for  consideration  and  mutual  agreement. 

10.2  This  Agreement  shall  operate  from  30  March  1992  and  continue  until  the  Parties  agree  to  modify, 
replace  or  discontinue  it.  It  may  be  terminated  only  by  either  Party  giving  the  other  six  months’  notice  of 
termination  in  writing.  In  such  circumstances  the  Parties  will  make  every  effort  to  negotiate  a new  agreement 
before  the  expiry  of  any  notice  given. 
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ANNEXA 

THE  PLANTS 

The  plants  listed  below  are  those  Plants,  or  groups  of  Plants,  which  shall  maintain/establish  Committees 
according  to  the  terms  of  paragraph  6.1  of  this  Agreement,  and  shall  send  representatives  to  a meeting  called 
under  paragraph  7.5. 

CANLEY 

COWLEY 

GAYDON 

LONGBRIDGE  (including  Bargoed) 

SOLIHULL  (including  Bickenhill  and  Drews  Lane-Comau) 

SWINDON  (including  Drews  Lane — ^Body  and  Pressings) 

Other  plants  may  be  recognised  from  time  to  time  by  written  agreement  of  the  Company  and  the  Unions. 
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ANNEXE 

ROVER  GROUP  AGREED  CHECK-OFF  PROCEDURE 
An  agreement  to  deduct  Union  contributions  from  pay 


between 


and 


The  Company  agrees  to  deduct  Union  contributions  from  the  salaries  of  members  of  the  Union  subject  to 
the  following  provisions;  ^ 

1 . The  member  concerned  has  completed  and  through  his  Union  submitted  to  the  Company  an  authorisation 
form.  (Sample  attached). 

2.  Union  dues  will  be  deducted  from  salaries.  The  Union  will  be  responsible  for  collecting  other  authorised 
payments,  including  arrears  of  contributions,  and  for  making  any  refunds. 

3.  Contributions  will  be  deducted  at  intervals  from  any  payment  from  which  National 

Insurance  is  also  deducted  and  paid  to  the  Union  at  intervals.  Payment  will  be  made  only  to 

an  authorised  official  of  the  Union  who  will  furnish  a receipt. 

4.  The  Union  will  notify  the  Company  months  in  advance  of  any  change  in  the  rate  of  contributions 

or  modifications  to  agreed  administration,  or  decision  to  terminate  collection  on  behalf  of  a member. 

5.  Lists  giving  details  of  contributing  members  will  be  provided  by  the  Company  to  the  Union 

at  intervals. 

6.  The  Union  will  indemnify  the  Company  in  respect  of  any  claim  arising  as  a result  of  the  operation  of 
this  agreement  and  will  not  involve  the  Company  in  any  issue  of  membership  arising  between  the  Union  and 
a member,  proposed  member,  or  past  member. 

7.  This  agreement  is  subject  to  termination  by  six  months,  written  notice  by  either  the  Company  or  the 
Union. 

8.  This  Check-off  Agreement  does  not  supersede  any  employee/employer  rights  and  obligations  that  may 
be  established  from  time  to  time  by  legislation  or  statue. 
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AuthoriQ'  for  deduction  of  Union  contributions  from  pay. 

To  

Plant  

Please  deduct  from  my  remuneration,  and  pay  to  the 

Union, 

my  trade  union  contribution  per  month,  or  such  contribution  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 

advised  by  the  Union  and  provided  for  in  die  Rules. 

Signature  

Date  

Family  Name 

(Surname)  (BLOCK)  

Forenames  

Department  

Payroll  No.  

Union  No.  


Union  Branch 


Signed 


For  the 


Union 


Please  after  signatures  forward  to: 
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ANNEX C 

ROVER  GROUP  JOINT  NEGOTUTING  COMMITTEE 
OPERATING  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION  PROCEDURE 


1.  Membership  and  attendance 

1.1  Chairman  and  Secretary 


The  Company  shdl  determine  and  appoint  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting  and  the  Management  Secretary 
Where  appropriate  the  Management  and  Union  Secretaries  wffl  act  as  Joint  Secretaries.  ® 


1.2  Trade  Union  Representation 

Trade  Union  representatives  shall  be  as  set  down  in  Section  7 of  this  Agreement. 


1.3  Co-option 

The  Parties,  by  a^eernent  have  the  facility  to  co-opt  others  onto  the  JNC  when  discussing  a particular 
Item.  Those  co-opted  will  only  remain  in  attendance  during  the  discussion  of  that  item. 


1.4  Notification 

Any  change  or  modification  to  Union  or  Management  representation  will  be  formally  notified  in  writins 
to  the  Joint  Secretanes.  ’ 


2.  Meetings 

2.1  The  full  JNC  will  meet  regularly  at  least  four  times  a year,  and  as  frequently  as  necessary  to  negotiate 
the  Pay  and  Conditions  review.  A progr^e  of  meetings  will  be  established  at  the  commencement  of  each 
year,  but  this  will  not  prohibit  modifications  or  additions  to  such  a programme  to  facilitate  Procedural  items 
or  for  other  appropriate  reasons,  at  the  request  of  either  the  Company  or  the  Union. 

2.2  An  Agenda  Meeting  between  the  Joint  Secretaries  wiU  be  held  at  least  seven  days  prior  to  each 
regular  meeting  to  establish  priorities  and  draw  up  an  agenda. 

2.3  Items  for  consideration  by  the  JNC  must  be  reported  in  writing  to  the  Joint  Secretaries  by  a 
constituent  union  or  by  the  Company  prior  to  the  Agenda  Meeting. 

2.4  The  agenda,  once  established,  cannot  subsequently  be  modified  or  added  to  without  the  agreement 
of  both  sides. 

Subcommittees 

3.1  Sub-committees  of  the  JNC  can  be  established  to  consider  separately  any  matter  which  the  JNC 
concludes  could  usefully  be  explored  in  such  a way.  The  JNC  may  by  agreement  co-opt  onto  any 
sub-committee  members  who  are  not  JNC  representatives.  A subcommittee  has  no  right  of  decision,  unless 
specifically  given  such  by  the  JNC.  Standing  sub-committees  may  also  be  established  to  deal  with  regular 
recumng  items.  ® 

Communication 

4.1  Notification  of  Meetings 

It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Management  Secretary  to  ensure  that  all  JNC  representatives  and  union 
otncers  are  notified,  at  least  three  working  days  prior  to  a regular  meeting,  of  the  location,  any  special 
twangements  and  the  agreed  agenda.  It  will  also  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Management  Secretary  to  ensure 
that,  whenever  possible,  any  relevant  documentation  is  circulated  prior  to  the  meeting. 

4-2  Minutes 

all  full  JNC  meetings  will  be  maintained.  It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
to  ensure  that  minutes  are  circulated  to  all  members  of  the  JNC.  Where  significant 
lumber  of  Plants  have  been  concluded,  it  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Joint 
and  publish,  as  quickly  as  possible,  a Plant  Information  Notice  outlining  those 


Shorthand  notes  of 
Management  Secretary 
decisions  affecting  a r 
ScCTetanes  to  prepare 
decisions. 
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ANNEXD 


Provision  of  information 

1,  Employees  and  Union  representatives  have  a major  contribution  to  make  to  the  success  of  the 
business.  To  make  the  most  effective  contribution  they  need  to  know  and  understand  the  main  facts 
concerning  the  performance  and  plans  of  the  Company. 

2 It  is  accordingly  agreed  to  establish  two  levels  of  Review  meeting  which  build  upon  the  established 
collKtive  bargaining  machinery  and  which  involve  union  representatives.  Their  purpose  will  be  the  provision 
and  discussion  of  relevant  information  so  that  the  views  of  the  Unions  may  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
management  decision-making  process. 

3.  The  two  levels  of  Review  will  be: 

3.1  Rover  Group  Review 

Attendance 

(i)  Chief  Executive — Rover  Group,  and  other  senior  executives. 

(ii)  TheJNC.  ^ . 

(iii)  Full-time  national  and  local  officers  as  determined  by  the  Umons. 


Frequency 

Regularly  twice  each  year, 


with  additional  meetings  which  are  agreed  to  be  appropriate. 


Subject  Matter 

Business  matters  of  significance  which  are  relevant  to  the  Company  as 
plans). 


a whole  (e.g.,  performance  and 


3.2  Plant/Business  Unit  Review  (may,  where  appropriate,  include  groups  of  Plants) 


Methods  will  vary  according  to  circumstances  but  will  normally  be  based  on  meetings  with  the  PJC. 

It  may  also  be  appropriate  from  time  to  time  for  there  to  be  meetings  with  full-time  local  officers  on 
matters  affecting  Plants  in  their  area. 

Frequency 

Regularly  twice  each  year,  with  additional  meetings  which  are  agreed  to  be  appropriate. 

Subject  Matter 

— A summary  of  the  information  covered  at  Rover  Group  Review  Meetings. 

— Matters  relevant  to  the  performance  and  prospects  of  the  Plant. 

ANNEXE 


Arbitration 

1 . Outline 

1.1  The  Parties  are  fully  committed  to  resolving  issues  in  procedure  at  the  earliest  stage  possible. 
However  where  a matter  is  unresolved  and  is  not  a strategic  Company  or  Union  issue,  then  subject  to  the 
agreement  of  the  both  Parties,  it  will  be  refened  to  Arbitration. 

2.  Process 

2.1  When  at  JNC  discussion  is  exhausted,  either  side  may  propose  Arbitration.  Subject  to  the  agreement 
of  both  Parties  terms  of  reference  will  be  agreed. 

2.2  A designated  member  of  the  Management  and  Trade  Unions  will  seek  and  agree  an  arbiter  or  panel 
of  arbiters  (e.g.,  one  ACAS,  one  Trade  Union  and  one  Company  nominee),  and  agree  the  timetable  for 
necessary  meeting(s). 

2.3.  Both  parties  agree  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  Arbitration  Body. 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mk  Georoe  Simpson,  Chairman,  Me  H Dunlevy,  Director  of  Personael  Operations,  Rover  Group  Limited 
«/pr<»  examined.  ^ ’ 


Chairman 

415.  Good  afternoon,  gentlemen.  We  welcome 
you  here.  Would  you  introduce  yourselves,  please? 

{Mr  Simpson)  Mr  George  Simpson,  Chairman  of 
Rover  Group,  and  the  gentleman  on  my  left  is  Mr 
Harry  Dunlevy,  who  is  our  Personnel  Operations 
Director. 

Mr  Heald 

416.  Mr  Simpson,  you  are  related  to  the  Honda 
Company,  who  own  part  of  the  Rover  Group  an'd  with 
whom  you  have  a very  close  working  relationship. 
When  we  visited  the  Honda  plant  in  Swindon  it  was 
obvious  that  they  had  good  working  conditions,  good 
relationships  with  their  employees  and  yet  diere  was 
not  a union  in  sight  and  I wonder  why  you  think  that 
you  need  unions? 

(Mr  Simpson)  I am  not  sure  I think  we  need  unions; 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our  company  has  a very 
long  history  of  having  trade  union  membership,  some 
96  per  cent  of  our  employees  are  members  of  trade 
unions  and,  therefore,  we  have  to  start  from  that 
position  and  deal  with  the  issue,  given  that  situation. 
I do  not  think  the  non-union  position  at  Swindon 
Honda  gives  them  any  particular  advantage  over  the 
situation  we  have  at  Rover  Group.  Certainly,  in 
general  terms,  a greenfield  site,  both  in  terms  of 
physical  things  and  human  things,  is  a helpful  position 
but  we  have  found  at  Rover  Group,  by  being 
innovative,  we  can,  in  fact,  reduce  the  differential 
advantage  that  arises  ft-om  greenfield  situations  and,'  in 
respect  of  trade  unions,  we  believe  we  have  done  that. 

417.  What  are  the  advantages  of  having  trade 
unions,  to  you;  are  there  any? 

{Mr  Simpson)  There  are  some  advantages.  Clearly, 
we  need  somebody  to  negotiate  pay  and  conditions 
widi,  it  is  helpful  to  have  representation  of  our 
woik-force,  because  dealing  individually  with  31,000 
people  would  be  quite  a difficult  proposition,  and,  of 
late,  we  have  found  that,  having  the  trade  unions 
understanding  what  the  company’s  mission  is  in  life 
and  working  with  us  in  partnership,  we  have  been  able 
to  make  tremendous  strides,  in  terms  of  productivity 
and  costs  at  Rover.  So  there  are  many  positive  reasons 
why  trade  unions  are  quite  helpful  to  our  position. 

418.  But  if  you  look  at  Honda,  they  have  got  works 
councils  and  staff  fora,  and  so  on,  and  they  seem  to  have 
no  difficulty  in  negotiating:  why  a trade  union? 

{Mr  Simpson)  Fine.  I think  a non-trade  union  position 
would  be  wholly  acceptable.  It  is  not  a position  we 
have. 

419.  Mr  Jordan,  Bill  Jordan,  when  he  came  here, 
sad  there  was  no  way  on  God’s  earth  that  a company 
|ne  size  of  Rover  could  have  managed  change,  that  they 

ave,  if  the  woricers  had  not  been  organised.  Do  you 
agree  with  that? 

(Mr  Simpson)  Yes.  I think  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
3 0 to  enrol  the  trade  union  people  at  Rover  in  the 


company’s  mission,  in  the  company’s  objectives,  has 
^owed  us  to  move  at  a pace  which  would  have  been 
impossible  without  their  collaboration,  so  we  sec  the 
relationship  we  have  with  trade  unions  at  Rover  as  a 
very,  very  positive  thing  for  the  company. 

420.  What  sort  of  trade  unions  would  you  like  to 
see  in  the  future;  what  should  a trade  union  in  the  1990s 
be  like? 

{Mr  Simpson)  What  we  want  is  trade  unions  who 
have  an  understanding  of  what  business  requires,  an 
understanding  of  business  dynamics,  trade  unions  who 
understand  that  the  success  of  a business  is  the  best  way 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  their  members  and.  I think, 
if  you  can  get  these  conditions  in  trade  unions  then  that 
creates  the  possibility  for  them  working  very  closely 
with  management  and  I believe  that  is  what  we  have 
achieved  at  Rover  Group. 

421.  What  sort  of  services  should  they  be 
providing? 

{Mr  Simpson)  They  can  make  input  into  a number  of 
areas.  I think,  in  the  training  field  they  can  have  a very 
great  influence,  in  the  health  and  safety  field  they  can 
have  a very  great  influence,  in  the  design  and 
development  of  pay  systems  they  can  have  a very  usefiil 
influence,  so  there  are  a number  of  areas  where  their 
input  can  add  value. 

422.  Do  you  see  the  trade  unions  as  having  a 
future? 

{Mr  Simpson)  Yes,  as  long  as  they  understand  some 
of  the  basics  that  I explained  to  you  a few  minutes  ago 
then  I do  believe  they  will  have  a fiiture. 

423.  The  flexible,  New  Deal  agreement  that  you 
have  reached,  would  you  just  like  to  tell  us  a little  bit 
about  that  and  what  you  see  as  the  advantages  of  it, 
because  I think  you  have  described  it  as  “the  best 
agreement  in  manufacturing  in  Europe’’? 

{Mr  Sin^son)  I think  somebody  else  may  have 
described  it  as  that.  I guess  there  are  really  four  things 
about  the  new  agreement,  if  I can  be  brief.  I think  the 
first  thing  is  it  is  all  about  achieving  a culture  change 
within  Rover,  moving  away  from  a top-down, 
compliance  kind  of  management  style  into  a much  more 
commitment-based,  bottom-up  management  style;  so 
that  was  the  driving  force.  Secondly,  the  New  Deal  has 
allowed  us  to  engineer  more  simplified  and  more 
efficient  trade  union  relationships,  having  a single  table 
arrangement,  having  single  status,  having  single  grade 
structures,  so  we  now  have  a much  more  efficient 
relationship  with  trade  unions.  The  New  Deal  has 
allowed  us  to  improve  our  employees’  position  very 
significantly.  For  example,  we  can  offer  them  secure 
employment,  we  offer  them  better  working  conditions, 
better  working  environment,  we  offer  training  for  every 
one  of  our  33,000  employees;  so,  as  part  of  the  New 
Deal,  there  has  been  a general  enhancement  in  what 
employees  get  from  our  company.  But  for  me,  as 
Chairman,  if  you  like,  as  Chief  Executive  of  the 
company,  the  biggest  benefits  that  we  are  getting  are 
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that  we  now  have  total  flexibility  as  a condition  within 
Rover  Group,  which  allows  us  to  dramatically  improve 
our  productivity,  we  have  a continuous  improvement 
ethic  within  the  company,  which  is  very  important  in 
today’s  business  environment,  we  have  a situation 
where  we  now  operate  maximum  delegation  and  we 
push  a lot  of  responsibility  and  decision-making  down 
to  the  work-force  and  they  are  grabbing  that 
responsibility,  with  considerable  effect,  we  have 
commitment  to  ‘best  practice’  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  company  and,  in  general  terms,  we  are  developing, 
we  are  not  there  yet,  but  we  are  developing  a very 
capable  work-force,  which  can  prove  to  be  a distinction 
for  Rover  Group  in  the  field  of  the  global  motor 
industry,  and  we  really  have  developed  a unique 
organisational  capability  by  dint  of  the  New  Deal. 

Chairman 

424.  You  said  “we  could  manage  without  trade 
unions”;  the  trade  unions  are  not  there  for  the  benefit  of 
the  company,  they  are  to  look  after  their  members,  are 
they  not? 

(Mr  Simpson)  I think  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult.  Sir,  to  distinguish  these  two  things. 

425.  That  is  wonderful.  That  is  exactly  what  one 
would  expect  and  when  you  were  asked  the  question  by 
Mr  Heald,  what  are  the  advantages  to  you,  and  the 
essentials  of  a trade  union  are  that  they  look  after  their 
members;  that  is  their  primary  duty,  is  it  not? 

(Mr  Simpson)  Yes,  but  in  looking  after  their 
members,  Mr  Tanner,  they  have  to  understand  the  best 
way  of  doing  that  is  to  work  for  a successful  company. 

426.  Of  course,  I understand  the  point  of  view  and 
you  have  succeeded  in  working  together,  but  their 
prime  duty  is  to  their  members,  is  it  not? 

(Mr  Simpson)  It  is. 

427.  And  your  prime  duty,  as,  I think,  Chairman 
and  Chief  Executive? 

(Mr  Simpson)  Yes. 

428.  Cadbury  notwithstanding? 

(Mr  Simpson)  Yes. 

429.  Is  to  look  after  your  shareholders? 

(Mr  Simpson)  Very  much  so. 

430.  Therefore,  it  follows,  does  it  not,  that  diere  is 
always  a certain  degree  of  constructive  difference 
between  unions  and  you,  because  you  have  different 
purposes  in  your  business  life;  but  if  you  can  both 
manage  to  build  the  company  it  will  suit  you  both,  that 
is  what  you  have  achieved  and  that  is  why  you  have  got 
a successful  company,  is  that  not  right? 

(Mr  Simpson)  I think  a successful  company  is  a 
condition  precedent  to  both  sets  of  responsibilities. 

431.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  because,  you,  looking 
after  your  interests,  and  they,  looking  after  theirs,  you 
have  managed  to  bring  them  together  and  if  the 
company  had  not  been  successful  you  would  not  have 
succeeded  in  doing  that,  you  would  have  both  been 
thoroughly  disgruntled? 


(Mr  Simpson)  I think,  if  you  are  trying  to  get  me  to 
say  there  is  not  a commonality  of  interest  between  the 
employees  of  Rover  and  the  management,^ 

432.  If  I had  wanted  to  do  that,  I would  have  done 
a better  job,  Mr  Simpson. 

(Mr  Simpson)  Thank  you  very  much;  we  agree  then, 

I think. 

Mr  Mills 

433.  What  I am  finding  difficult,  Mr  Simpson,  in 
this  inquiry  is  to  separate  the  historic  past,  companies 
like  yourself  who  have  come  to  terms  with  the  present 
and  the  future  and  I have  got  five  minutes,  you  and  your 
colleague  and  I,  to  establish  my  own  feelings  about  this. 
Can  I,  firstly,  ask  you,  did  you  or  did  you  not  welcome 
the  step-by-step  employment  legislation  of  the  early 
‘80s,  which  changed  and  gave  trade  unions  a 
democracy,  balloting  procedures,  etc.:  was  that  good  or 
bad? 

(Mr  Simpson)  I think,  generally,  the  legislative 
background  that  we  work  against  today  is  positive  for 
business  and  for  trade  union  relationships. 

434.  So,  by  far  the  majority  of  trade  unions  have 
seen  membership  go  down? 

(Mr  Simpson)  Yes. 

435.  Are  there  any  comments  you  would  care  to 
make  on  why? 

(Mr  Simpson)  No,  not  really;  I think  that  is  very  much 
connected  with  the  recession  and  the  number  of  people 
working  in  manufacturing.  I think,  also,  that  as 
managements  develop  their  capabilities  and  their 
education  there  is  seen  by  some  people  less  need  for 
trade  unions  in  certain  companies. 

436.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  better  management 
practices,  as  evidenced  by,  say,  Honda  and,  indeed, 
yourselves,  have  made  the  membership  of  a trade  union 
less  necessary,  in  terms  of  recognition  and  trade  union 
rights? 

(Mr  Simpson)  We  are  successful  because  we  work 
very  closely  with  our  people  and  I believe  that  is  the 
fiindamentd  reason  for  Rover’s  and  Honda’s  success, 
of  late.  The  fact  of  the  matter  that  we  have  recognised 
trade  unions  for  a very  long  time  is  something  th^ 
exists  within  my  company  and  I deal  with  it 
accordingly;  I do  not  think  it  is  a cause,  I think  it  is 
something  which  exists  and  we  manage  to  be 
successful,  given  that  we  have  a high  level  of  trade 
recognition. 

437.  I see  the  difficulty,  because  some  of  the 
questions  I want  to  ask  would  make  it  difficult  for  you, 
but  looking  at  your  evidence,  page  1,  the  parties  to  the 
agreement  to  your  New  Deal,  why  are  there  so  rnwy,  is 
this  really  what  is  necessary  now  and  do  you  anticipate 
the  number  of  unions  being  involved  in  the  future  being 
the  same? 

(Mr  Simpson)  It  is  very  much  a function  of  history, 
Mr  Mills,  It  would  be  easier  to  have  only  one  union. 
Having  said  that,  having  organised  a ‘single  table 
negotiating  structure,  we  can  talk  to  these  people 
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directly,  as  a group,  and  we  now  have  achieved  that  and 
really  there  are  very  limited  advantages  from  having  a 
single  union.  I do  not  believe  the  absence  of  a single 
union  is  affecting  my  ability  or  my  team’s  ability  to 
manage  the  company  effectively. 

438.  A number  of  unions  have  said  to  us  that  they 
provide,  basically,  representation,  marketing,  services, 
training  and  legal  advice,  particularly  on  health  and 
safety.  If  all  of  those  latter,  except  for  representation, 
were,  in  effect,  privatised,  I know  they  are  in  the  private 
sector  but  if  they  were  done  by  commercial 
organisations,  which  would  be  quite  easy,  do  you  still 
see,  in  the  future,  there  is  a role  for  trade  unions  in 
representation,  and  comment  on  my  earlier  part? 

(Mr  Simpson)  1 think  trade  unions  are  particularly 
nccesMiy  where  you  have  a bad  employer  or  a bad 
manager  and  I think  it  is  going  to  be  a long  time  in  this 
country  before  we  are  completely  out  of  bad  employers 
and  bad  managers  and,  therefore,  I think,  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  there  will  certainly  be  a need  for 
representation. 

Mr  Leighton 

439,  It  is  very  encouraging  and  refteshing  to  see  a 
management  and  its  unions  able  to  co-operate  and  work 
together.  Could  you  tell  us  something  about  your  New 
Deal  agreement  in  relation  to  security  of  employment 
and  I think  I saw  a mention  of  that.  We  have  been  very 
impressed  by  the  Japanese  concept  of  lifetime 
employment.  Three  weeks  ago  I went  to  Toyota  in 
Japan,  they  are  working  at  70  per  cent  of  capacity,  they 
told  me  they  had  not  sacked  anyone,  told  me  they  did 
not  intend  to  sack  anyone,  they  had  reduced  their  hours, 
given  them  longer  holidays,  for  no  loss  of  pay.  The 
worker  gives  his  loyalty  to  the  company,  he  co-operates 
with  new  technology  and  any  change  because  he  is  not 
going  to  lose  out.  I do  not  think  you  can  do  quite  that 
and  guarantee  lifetime  employment,  but  there  is  a 
reference  there  to  security  of  employment;  I wonder  if 
you  would  explain  that  to  us? 

(Mr  Simpson)  Would  you  like  to  handle  that,  Harry, 
it  is  your  field. 

(Mr  Dunlevy)  I think,  if  you  look  at  the  way  we  have 
approached  the  organisation  of  our  labour  over  the  last 
few  years,  you  would  recognise  the  fact  that  we  have 
bwn  into  redundancy,  demanning  and  those  sorts  of 
situations.  Any  organisation  which  has  to  go  through 
that,  clearly,  it  creates  insecurity  in  the  mind  of  the 
people  who  work  in  that  organisation.  Entering  into  the 
New  Deal,  we  recognised  we  had  to  make  a very  radical 
change,  in  terms  of  the  way  we  run  the  business,  and  we 
took  the  view  that  if  we  were  going  to  make  that  change 
then  the  last  thing  we  wanted  was  people  constantly 
looking  over  their  shoulder,  as  part  of  that  change, 
worrying  about  their  job. 

440-  You  might  have  heard  what  the  nurses  said 
earlier? 

(Mr  Dunlevy)  Yes,  indeed.  So,  from  our  point  of 
view,  we  took  a view  that  it  was  an.  investment,  we  took 
It  at  a very  difficult  time,  because  it  was  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  recession,  because  the  agreement  is  really 
only  18  months  old.  So,  our  approach  is  that  we  have 


[ Continued 


made  a commitment  that  we  will  not  go  into 
compulsory  redundancy;  that  does  not  mean  that  we 
will  not  seek  still  maybe  to  slim  do>vn  the  company  in 
some  way,  but  all  of  that  will  be  done  through  voluntary 
means  and  where  we  have  potentially  surpluses  of 
labour  *en  we  will  aim  to  retrain  people,  give  them 
new  skills  and  look  to  put  them  into  new  ^jositions 
within  the  operation. 

441.  So  there  is  an  agreement  for  no  compulsory 
redundancy? 

(Mr  Dunlevy)  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr  Greenway 

442.  Could  I ask  you  how  many  new  employees 
you  have  taken  on  since  the  renaissance? 

(Mr  Simpson)  It  depends  on  where  you  start.  Since 
1989,  we  have  lost  alrout  12,000  employees;  we  were 
about  45,000  then  we  have  come  down  to  33,000.  In  the 
last  year  our  head  count  has  been  absolutely  balanced 
but,  within  that,  we  have  seen  a number  of  people  leave 
and  we  have  hired  a number  of  people,  because  we  have 
got  geographical  demands,  where  we  need  people  at 
Land  Rover  and  not  at  Cowley,  or  at  Land  Rover  and 
not  at  Longbridge,  and  we  also  have  skill  mix  changes 
all  the  time,  but  in  the  last  12  months  the  head  count  at 
Rover  has  been,  effectively,  static. 

443.  The  reduction,  was  it  due  to  new  technology, 
or ...  ? 

(Mr  Simpson)  A number  of  things.  We  have  seen  a 
recession  in  the  last  few  years,  of  course,  in  the  car 
industry,  so  that  has  been  part  of  it,  but,  generally,  it  is 
a function  of  increase  in  productivity.  Five  years  ago  we 
were  able  to  make  half  a million  cars  with  that  number 
of  people;  today,  we  can  make  half  a million  cars  with 
so  many  fewer  people. 

444.  Have  you  had  any  industrial  action  over  this 
period? 

(Mr  Simpson)  Virtually  none. 

445.  Why  do  you  think  it  has  gone  so  smoothly?  It 
is  over  a quarter  of  your  work-force,  is  it  not? 

(Mr  Simpson)  Obviously,  it  is  a combination  of  a 
number  of  things,  but  I think  we  have  learned  to  be  able 
to  reduce  our  work-force  in  a humane  and  sensible  and 
pragmatic  way. 

446.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

(Mr  Simpson)  We  have  treated  them  well  when  they 
have  left  tiie  company. 

447.  What  have  you  done,  given  them  a lot  of 
money,  or  given  them  a kiss,  or  what? 

(Mr  Simpson)  Normally,  a financially-based 
incentive. 

448.  Yes;  meaning  what? 

(Mr  Simpson)  Meaning  very  good  severance  terms. 

(Mr  Dunlevy)  If  I could  just  add,  the  fact  that  it  has 
not  just  been  financial  arrangements,  that  we  have  been 
providing  people  with  skills  in  things  such  as 
out-placement  and  actually  helping  them  to  find  new 
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employment,  outside  the  company,  because  our  view  is, 
if  we  are  going  to  reduce,  that  is,  it  is  not  just  about 
paying  people  off,  for  want  of  a better  term,  it  is  about 
trying  to  help  them  to  look  for  a new  position. 

449.  That  must  be  very  important  How  many  have 
got  new  jobs,  having  left  you? 

(Mr  Dunlevy)  That  is  very  difficult  to  quantify.  We 
could  perhaps  give  you  some  evidence,  in  terms  of  what 
we  have  done,  separately. 

450.  We  may  be  glad  to  have  evidence  on  that, 
please? 

(Mr  Dunlevy)  Yes. 

451.  Do  you  have  one  place  of  eating,  or  do  you 
have  a directors’  dining-room  and  a staff? 

(Mr  Simpson)  We  have  single  status  catering 
throughout  the  company. 

452.  So  you  eat  with  the  man  who  sweeps  the 
floor? 

(Mr  Simpson)  Absolutely. 

453.  Do  you  have  particular  mates  who  come  and 
sit  with  you,  or  do  you  ...  ? 

(Mr  Simpson)  No.  When  I am  at  the  factories,  I sit 
wherever  there  is  a seat. 

454.  What  do  you  do,  you  queue  up  with  a tray? 

(Mr  Simpson)  Absolutely. 

455.  Has  it  always  been  like  that? 

(Mr  Simpson)  No. 

456.  So  why  did  you  make  the  change? 

(Mr  Simpson)  Because  we  felt  it  was  very  important 
to  break  down  die  distinction  between  management  and 
work-force;  as  was  said  earlier,  we  are  now  all 
associates  at  Rover  Group.  The  Chairman  does  not  have 
a car  parking  space;  if  he  wants  to  be  in  a special  place 
he  has  to  be  there  first  in  the  morning.  We  find  that  these 
things  have  been  very  important  in  breaking  down  the 
barriers  between  old  style  management  and  old  style 
work-force. 

457.  Where  did  they  come  from,  these  ...  ? 

(Mr  Simpson)  These  were  part  of  our  new  way  of 
woridng.  When  we  faced  the  need  to  make  dramatic 
changes  in  our  business,  we  decided  a number  of  things 
and  one  of  the  things  we  decided  was  single  status  was 
an  important  part  of  the  very  significant  change  we 
wanted  to  make. 

458.  You  see  other  companies,  because  your 
company  relates  to  many  others.  How  many  feed 
companies  do  you  have,  for  parts  and  the  rest  of  it,  as 
a matter  of  feet? 

(Mr  Simpson)  Hundreds. 

459.  Do  you  go  into  these  other  companies? 

(Mr  Simpson)  Yes,  we  do. 

460.  Do  you  find  that  they  operate  like  you? 

(Mr  Simpson)  Some  do  and  some  do  not. 


461.  Which  are  the  successful  ones? 

(Mr  Simpson)  The  successful  ones  are  the  ones  that 
work  the  way  we  do  and  we  actually  have  a proactive 
programme  to  transmit  ‘best  practice’  into  these 
supplier  companies. 

462.  The  unions  which  work  with  you,  do  you  have 
several  unions? 

(Mr  Simpson)  We  have  five  trade  unions,  yes. 

463.  Would  you  rather  have  one,  like  Toyota? 

(Mr  Simpson)  I think  utopia  would  be  to  have  a single 

union,  but,  as  I said  earlier,  the  way  that  we  have  now 
structured  our  conversations  with  trade  unions,  we  see 
very  little  disadvantage  in  woridng  with  five  trade 
unions. 

464.  With  whom  do  you  operate,  do  you  operate 
with  people  representing  people  at  your  places  of  woric, 
or  do  you  have  big  chiefs  coming  down  from  London 
or  from  headquarters? 

(Mr  Simpson)  Both. 

465.  Who  does  what  then? 

(Mr  Dunlevy)  Perhaps  if  I could  just  reply  to  that,  we 
do  our  pay  negotiations  on  a two-yearly  basis,  for 
example,  we  deal  then  with  the  national  officers  of  the 
trade  unions  concerned,  who  negotiate  centrally. 

466.  Why  do  you  not  negotiate  locally  with  people 
who  know  more  about  it? 

(Mr  Dunlevy)  I was  going  on  to  explain  that  we  also 
have  members  on  that  negotiating  committee  who  arc 
from  the  plants.  The  negotiating  committee  centrally  is 
33  people  strong,  includes  national  officers  but  also 
representatives  from  each  of  the  plants  concerned;  so 
we  do  have  local  input  into  that  body. 

467.  Do  you  think  that  the  local  people  would  be 
quite  capable  of  operating  with  you  and  that  they  do  not 
need  to  be  ...  they  could  have  an  association  of  workers 
and  not  be  affiliated  to  the  TUC  or  in  any  union  at  all? 

fAfr  Simpson)  They  seem  very  comfortable  with  the 
current  arrangement,  I have  to  say. 

468.  Do  you  think  that  if  that  were  to  happen  you 
might  just  exploit  the  situation,  or  do  you  think  you  are 
too  enlightened  for  that? 

(Mr  Simpson)  I hope  we  are  too  enlightened  for  that 

469.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a danger  that  other 
companies  might  exploit  a situation  if  they  had  just  a 
local  workers’  collective,  so  to  speak,  with  which  they 
dealt,  without  the  check  of  a massive  union  in  the 
background  and  the  TUC? 

(Mr  Simpson)  I would  imagine  the  critical  mass  of  a 
trade  union  is  quite  important  in  protecting  its 
members,  so  I guess  it  docs  provide  some  safeguard. 

470.  You  think  it  does,  you  think  there  U 
something  to  be  said  for  the  present  set-up  of  unions? 

(Afr  Sin^son)  It  works  well  for  Rover. 

Mr  Eastham 

471.  The  car  industry  traditionally  has  always  had 
bad  relationships  in  Britain,  from  my  experience  in  die 
engineering  industry,  and  we  did  notice  a change. 
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gradually,  when  the  Japanese  car  manufacturers  came 
into  Britain  and  it  became  rather  embarrassing  to  make 
the  comparisons  between  Ford  and  Rover  and  the  rest  of 
these  companies,  that  is  just  a personal  opinion,  but 
could  I just  ask  you,  what  decided  you  to  completely 
restructure  your  management/employment  arrange- 
ments? 

(Mr  Simpson)  I think  you  have  really  put  your  finger 
on  the  major  single  cause.  When  I went  back  to  the  car 
division  in  1989,  we  could  see  that  Japanese  inward 
investment  was  going  to  be  a reality  in  this  country.  We 
were  able  to  observe  what  had  happened  in  North 
America,  where  we  had  seen  Japanese  transplant 
capacity  go  into  that  continent  and  just  almost  directly 
knock  out  the  indigenous  manufacturers  and,  therefore, 
there  was  a very  real  possibility  that  we  would  be  faced 
with  exactly  the  same  situation  and,  given  that  Rover  is 
and  was  the  largest  manufacturer  of  cars  in  the  UK,  we 
were  very  much  in  the  way  of  the  steam-roller,  if  you 
like.  Faced  with  that  proposition,  we  decided  to  do 
something  about  it  We  decided  to  explain  to  all  of  our 
woik-force  the  dilemma  that  we  faced,  as  a 
management,  the  dramatic  need  for  change  within  the 
company,  the  need  to  be  competitive,  the  need  to 
employ  ‘best  practices’  and,  through  that  process,  we 
were  able,  over  time,  to  convince  them  of  the  need  to 
change,  we  had  no  right  to  be>successful,  and  it  really 
was  that  crisis,  that  drama,  created  by  the  prospect  of 
inward  investment,  which  started  the  whole  of  the 
cultural  change  at  Rover  Group. 

472.  You  see,  some  of  us  in  the  industry  felt  for 
years  that  these  changes  were  needed  and  it  never 
seemed  to  be  happening  and  I ask  the  question,  why  do 
you  think  you  never  did  it  years  ago,  when  we  all  knew 
that  this  was  one  of  the  root  causes  of  our  problems,  or 
were  you  not  around  then? 

(Mr  Simpson)  I have  been  around  in  the  industry  for 
25  years,  so  I cannot  squirm  out  of  that  one. 

473.  So  you  know  what  I am  talking  about  then,  do 
you  not? 

(Mr  Simpson)  I think  that  many  times  in  life  one  has 
to  be  faced  with  a drama  or  a crisis  to  see  very  clearly 
what  needs  to  be  done  and  I think  the  threat  of  Japanese 
inward  investment  and  making  cars  in  this  country 
provided  that  for  our  management  and  we  were  lucl^ 
enough  to  be  able  to  see,  with  some  perspicacity,  the 
possibilities  and  make  the  changes  that  we  have  made. 

474.  It  was  rather  commendable  when  we 
discussed  your  restructuring  and,  obviously,  shedding 
of  labour  to  reorganise  and  one  of  my  colleagues  was 
asking  did  you  do  it  with  money,  and  one  thing  and 
another,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  you  did;  after  all, 
executives,  they  have  been  used  to  golden  handshakes 
for  years  when  they  have  been  disposed  of.  Was  it  a 
sunilar  kind  of  arrangement  with  you;  are  you  now 
adopting  what  executives  get  for  your  workers? 

(Mr  Simpson)  No.  I think  we  had  a construction  of  an 
anangement  which  was  attractive  to  a sufficiently  large 
proportion  of  our  people  for  us  .to  be  successful  in 
reducing  the  numbers  at  Rover  Group.  I think  I have  to 
also  say  that  we  made  a very  large  part  of  that  reduction 
before  we  were  able  to  go  in  and  negotiate  the  New 


Deal,  which  offers  job  securi^,  and  we  would  not  have 
been  able  to  do  that  if  we  had  been  as  uncompetitive  as 
we  were  at  the  40,000,  45,000  level  of  employment 

475.  I think  it  is  trae  to  say  that  a company  needs 
a network  within  the  company  for  communication,  etc., 
etc.,  to  administer  and  organise  the  functions  .of  the 
place.  Would  it  be  reasonable  for  me  to  say  that  if  you 
did  not  have  trade  unions  you  would  have  to  have  a 
bigger  network  which  would  be  doing  some  of  the  work 
that  some  of  the  trade  union  people  were  doing  for  you? 

(Mr  Simpson)  We  have  developed  our  direct 
communications  capability  very,  very  significandy  in 
recent  years.  We  now  have  all  employees  being  briefed 
on  a daily,  weekly  and  monthly  basis  and,  therefore,  we 
do  have  quite  a sophisticated  and  advanced  methodol- 
ogy of  communicating  with  our  people.  Having  said 
that,  having  the  reinforcement  of  the  trade  unions  for 
some  of  the  fairly  difficult  messages  that  we  have  had 
to  push  over  in  the  last  few  years  has  helped 
communication,  there  is  no  question  about 

476.  So,  what  you  are  really  saying  is  that  the 
workers  are  responding  and  they  are  co-operating  and 
they  are  not  really  Luddites,  are  ^ey,  as  so  many  people 
would  have  you  believe? 

(Mr  Simpson)  Certainly  not.  I would  agree  with  that 
statement. 

Mr  Coe 

477.  The  last  couple  of  years  has  inevitably  thrown 
up  some  fairly  diveme  ways  in  which  companies  have 
treated  large-scale  redundancies.  One  of  our  previous 
reports  was  actually  looking  into  the  way  redundancies 
have  been  handled  and  there  have  been  some  good 
practices  and,  sadly,  some  very  bad  ones.  Do  you  think 
the  current  employment  law  is  too  flexible,  in  terms  of 
the  way  companies  are  able  to  interpret  the  procedure  of 
redundancies  and  how  they  are  handled? 

(Mr  Simpson)  I think,  in  general  terms,  we  feel 
relatively  satisfied  with  the  employment  law  framework 
we  have  at  this  time  and  it  does  not  represent,  in  any 
way,  shape  or  form,  an  impediment  to  us,  as 
management,  delivering  what  we  have  to  do.  I do  not 
need  it  to  be  any  better,  I do  not  think  I would  like  it  to 
be  any  worse;  it  seems  to  be  okay. 

478.  So  it  is  very  much  at  the  discretion  of  the 
company;  I think  particularly  of  the  way  British  Coal, 
for  instance,  flouted  virtually  every  procedure  that  they 
were  supposed  to  adopt,  in  the  way  th^  that  whole 
business  was  handled? 

(Mr  Simpson)  I think  we  observe  all  of  the  required 
procedures,  from  a legal  point  of  view,  there  is  no 
question  of  that,  but  it  does  not  represent  an  impediment 
to  us  making  the  changes  that  we  have  to  make  in  our 
business  to  be  successful. 

479.  Bill  Jordan,  I think,  went  on  record  as  saying 
that  there  was  no  way  at  all  that  a company  the  size  of 
Rover  could  have  managed  the  changes  that  you  have 
managed  without  an  organised  work-force.  Do  you 
agree  with  him? 

(Mr  Simpson)  1 think  we  could  have  designed  tiie 
changes,  foreseen  the  changes  and,  eventually,  pushed 
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them  through  probably  without  the  existence  of  the 
trade  union.  I have  to  say  that  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
able  to  enlist  the  trade  unions  in  a partnership  way, 
understanding  what  our  company  objectives  are, 
understanding  the  need  to  be  competitive,  understand- 
ing the  need  to  introduce  ‘best  practice’,  has  allowed  us 
to  move  at  a pace  that  has  even  surprised  us.  So  they 
have  been  positively  helpful  in  developing  the  changes 
that  are  necessary  in  our  company. 

480.  Are  we  simply  talking  about,  when  we  are 
relating  the  role  of  trade  unions  within  organisations, 
are  we  really  talking  simply  in  terms  of  size  and  scale 
or  is  that  same  fiinction  as  important  in  a smaller 
organisation? 

(Mr  Simpson)  It  is  not  my  duty  to  try  to  work  out 
what  the  foturc  role  of  trade  unions  should  be,  but  I 
would  like  to  think  that  if  they  can  develop  the  skills 
that  they  have  shown  at  Rover  Group  in  actually 
assisting  management  deliver  better  productivity,  better 
quality  and  ‘best  practice’  operation  then  that  is 
something  that  they  could  base  their  fumre  role  on,  so 
I do  think  it  is  transplantable,  both  in  terms  of  industry 
and  probably  size  of  company. 

Chairman 

481.  You  recognise  trade  unions,  of  course,  the 
basis  of  everytiiing  is,  if  you  like,  mutual  recognition, 
and  it  is  right,  is  it  not,  that  good  employers  should 
recognise  unions  when  a majority;  most  of  the  working 
people  in  the  organisation,  want  the  unions  to  be 
recognised;  that  makes  sense  to  you,  in  your  set-up, 
does  it  not? 

(Mr  Simpson)  Yes. 

482.  You  see,  we  have  heard  a lot  of  evidence  from 
trade  unions  and  their  biggest  complaint  is  that  there  is 
no  mechanism,  other,  of  course,  than  industrial  action, 
which  they  do  not  want  and  do  not  like,  for  all  sorts  of 
reasons,  whereby  they  can  get  recognition,  achieve 
recognition,  where  the  employers  do  not  want  to 
provide  it,  for  whatever  reason.  You  would  agree,  I 
expect,  that  they  have  a good  case  on  that? 

(Mr  Simpson)  If  you  are  asking  me  to  support  a 
statutory  mechanism  or  framework  to  provide  trade 
union  representation  in  every  company  tiien  I am  not 
sure  I go  that  far. 

483.  Do  you  remember  the  old  ACAS  arrange- 
ment: you  would  remember  it,  as  an  HR  executive? 

(Mr  Simpson)  I remember  it. 

484.  It  worked  pretty  well,  did  it  not?  The 
arrangement  whereby  if  you  did  not  agree  you  would  go 
to  ACAS  and  ACAS  could  make  recommendations 
after  inquiries;  it  took  a tremendously  long  time,  that 
was  most  people’s  complaint,  it  just  went  bn,  the  trade 
unions  did  not  like  it  for  that  reason,  but  at  least  it  was 
something.  There  is  nothing  at  the  moment  that  a trade 
union  can  do,  is  there? 

(Mr  Simpson)  My  recollection  of  the  ACAS  days  is 
not  very  good,  they  were  pretty  strife-tom  and  strike 

485.  Strife-tom? 


(Mr  Simpson)  Yes. 

486.  You  mean  within  themselves? 

(Mr  Simpson)  No.  In  the  days  when  ACAS  was  a 
very  active  part  of  the  industrial  relations  scene  in  this 
country,  it  was  not  a particularly  good  time. 

487.  Sure.  It  was  a totally  different  scene,  for  all 
kinds  of  reasons,  in  your  youth? 

(MrSimpson)  Yes,  in  my  youth;  yes,  a long  time  ago. 

488.  What  I am  getting  at  is  that  you  would  agree, 
would  you  not,  that  there  should  be  some  way,  other 
than  industrial  action,  whereby  unions  can  get 
recognition,  where  they  can  represent  their  members  to 
employers,  if  that  is  the  wish  of  the  employees? 

(Mr  Simpson)  I think  that  is  a fair  statement;  I am  not 
sure  I would  like  to  see  that  backed  by  a statutory  right, 
is  the  question. 

489.  How  would  you  suggest  that  it  be  done? 

(Mr  Sin^son)  I reaUy  do  not  know. 

490.  Ah!  You  see,  the  Government  says,  “We  wart 
it  all  done  voluntarily”  and  sometimes,  as  in  your  case, 
it  woiks,  but  we  have  had  great  parades  of  people  who 
are  saying  that  it  does  not  work  in  theirs  and  it  is  the 
absolutely  basic  essential,  is  it  not,  for  workers,  in  times 
when  jobs  are  short,  to  be  able  to  come  together 
collectively  and  present  their  case  to  employers;  is  it 
not? 

(Mr  Simpson)  It  does  not  seem  unreasonable. 

491.  No.  Why,  if  it  is  not  unreasonable,  should  it 
not  be  backed  by  some  kind  of  statutory  enforcement? 
What  is  wrong  with  that? 

(MrSimpson)  I personally  just  would  not  go  thatfrr. 

492.  What  do  you  say,  Mr  Dunlevy,  about  this? 

(Mr  Dunlevy)  I think,  to  some  extent,  it  is  outside  of 

our  experience.  We  have  both  been  in  the  industry  for 
quite  some  time,  we  have  been  very  used  to  a whole 
plethora  of  arrangements  with  trade  unions,  very 
substantial  union  membership  and  recognition  that  goes 
back  a long,  long  way;  so,  in  a sense,  it  has  not  been  an 
issue  we  have  had  to  face  up  to. 

493.  Yes,  but  you  talk  to  other  people,  you  are  not 
in  a capsule? 

(Mr  Dunlevy)  I accept  that  and  I understand  the 
frustrations  that  perhaps  the  trade  unions  feel, 

494.  You  do;  good.  What  would  you  do  to  deal 
with  those  fmstrations  if  you  had  the  chance,  that  is 
what  we  arc  talking  about? 

(Mr  Dunlevy)  Like  Mr  Simpson,  I do  not  believe  that 
legislation  is  necessarily  the  way  forward. 

495.  What  is  the  way  forward? 

(Mr  Dunlevy)  A lot  of  industrial  relations  situations, 
as  I am  sure  you  are  well  aware,  Chairman,  get  resolved 
through  proper  dialogue,  sensible  discussions  on  Iwth 
sides  and  people  coming  to  a common  understanding. 

496.  Providing  that  you  have  got  people  to  discuss 
with,  but,  you  see,  you  are  employers,  that  is  one  of  the 
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reasons  we  are  so  pleased  to  have  you  here,  you  listen 
to  your  employees,  you  discuss  and  you  bring  them 
along  with  you  and  they  bring  you  along  with  them,  you 
have  constructive  arguments,  do  you  not?  Other 
employers  do  not  do  that.  According  to  the  trade 
unions,  one  after  the  other,  they  say  that  so  many 
employers  just  will  not  allow  them  to  be  represented, 
they  will  not  recognise  them,  in  disciplinary 
proceedings,  in  grievance  proceedings,  in  negotiation, 
bargaining,  they  will  not  do  it,  and  it  is  all  very  well  to 
say,  “Leave  it  to  voluntary  effort”,  but  you  know,  from 
your  own  experience,  that  does  not  work,  it  does  in  your 
place,  but  in  how  many  others  does  it  work?  You  are  the 
best,  are  you  not? 

{Mr  Simpson)  I think  you  are  going  to  have  to  get 
some  different  wimesses  to  get  the  kind  of  positive 
answer  you  are  looking  for,  Sir. 

497.  You  are  determined  that  no  good  should  be 
drawn  from  your  success,  you  want  to  keep  it  to 
yourselves? 

{Mr  Simpson)  No.  In  this  particular  respect,  I do  not 
think  we  want  to  be  drawn  on  that  particular  issue. 

498.  No.  Well,  I think  we  can  draw  a lot  from  the 
way  you  have  done  it  and  to  know  that  if  trade  unions 
are  represented  and  are  recognised  and  are  faced  by 
employers  who  are  prepared  to  listen  to  them  then  you 
can  get  the  sort  of  results  you  have  got,  that  is  what  it 
is  about,  and  the  converse  obviously  applies  and  you  are 
not  prepared  to  say  so,  because,  in  spite  of  having  been 
in  die  car  industry  for  so  many  years,  you  are  a 
gentlemen. 

{Mr  Simpson)  Thank  you  very  much  indeed.  That  is 
the  first  time  I have  been  called  that  in  a long  time. 

Chairman:  I do  not  normally  spread  compliments 
around  to  employers,  but,  there  we  go.  Another 
gentleman,  Mr  Mills,  wants  one  or  two  questions  before 
we  conclude. 

Mr  Mills:  Chairman,  I have  rarely  heard  you  in 
such  congratulatory  mood. 

Chairman:  I know.  It  is  very  rare. 

Mr  Mills:  Mr  Simpson  and  Mr  Dunlevy,  you  are 
unusually  graced  by  our  Chairman’s  kindness. 

Chairman:  They  are  graced  by  the  trade  unions,  as 
well;  they  are  extraordinary  people. 

Mr  Mills 

499.  He  obviously  must  like  your  successes.  Can  I 
ask  you  a few  sort  of  rather  more  long-term  questions. 
You  were  very  good  in  answering  my  shorter-term 
questions.  Is  it  not  true  that  your  industry  and 
manufacturing  industry  will  face  most  of  its 
competition  in  the  next  decade  from  places  such  as 
Indonesia,  the  Pacific  Rim,  Taiwan  and  elsewhere  and 
is  It  not  true  that  the  trade  unions  and  the  employment 
conditions  there  are  quite  different  from  ours?  Would 
you  say  that  their  productivity  would  be  greater  than 
ours? 

(Mr  Sin^son)  I am  not  so  sure  about  productivity,  but 
their  overall  labour  costs  are  likely  to  be  very 
significantly  lower  than  ours  and  that  represents  a rehl 
challenge  for  our  industry,  it  is  the  reason  that  we  have 
started  to  make  the  kinds  of  changes  that  we  have  at 


Rover  and  we  will  have  to  continue  to  accelerate  to  be 
able  to  live  with  that  kind  of  competition.  Having  said 
that,  there  is  obviously  a skill  and  a technology  element 
to  competition,  in  which  I do  believe,  in  this  country, 
we  do  have  some  advantage. 

500.  Do  you  not  further  believe  that  the  Japanese 
and,  to  some  extent,  the  Taiwanese,  but  certainly  the 
Japanese,  see  inward  investment  in  our  country  as 
partly  dependent  upon  our  labour  and  operating 
conditions,  our  unit  labour  costs  and  our  non-accept- 
ance of  things  such  as,  say,  the  social  compact,  in 
providing  our  competitive  costs  for  their  inward 
investment  factories? 

(Mr  Simpson)  I am  sure  that  was  a very,  very  big  part 
of  their  rationale  for  coming  to  this  country. 

501.  Do  you  think  the  trade  unions  have  actually 
caught  up  to  speed  with  these  changes  and  are  they 
co-operating  in  order  to  make  sure  that  your  companies 
are  competitive? 

(Afr  Simpson)  In  Rover  Group,  the  answer  is,  very 
positively,  yes.  I am  not  sure  that  is  necessarily  the  case 
across  all  companies  in  the  UK. 

Chairman:  Plenty  of  them  do  not  recognise  trade 
unions  at  all. 

Mr  Mills 

502.  Chairman,  that  is  the  very  point  and,  if  that  is 
the  case,  does  the  longer-term  sede  of  the  role  of  the 
trade  unions  take  into  account  that  factor;  do  we 
continue  with  the  plethora  of  trade  unions,  with  the  high 
costs  involved,  or  do  you  see  us  moving  towards  fewer 
trade  unions?  Just  give  us  a picture  of  the  future? 

{Mr  Simpson)  I think  we  will  move  towards  fewer 
trade  unions,  through  union  mergers,  etc.,  and  that  we 
have  already  seen  some  of  that  happening  and  we  will 
move,  through  time,  to  a very,  very,  much  more 
efficient  relationship  with  our  trade  unions,  it  is  much 
more  efficient  today  than  it  was  two  years  ago,  and  that 
will  continue  to  improve.  There  is  not  the  volume  of 
activity  in  trade  union  relationships,  in  my  company 
today,  that  there  was  just  two  years  ago,  because  we 
have  single  grade  structures,  single  negotiating  tables 
and  these  things  will  continue  to  improve  and, 
therefore,  by  definition,  certainly  the  volume  of  trade 
union  activity  will  reduce  and  I think,  inevitably,  their 
role  will  reduce,  through  time. 

503.  A final,  very  short  question.  Do  you  think,  in 
that  case,  and  listening  to  your  last  answer,  we  are  doing 
it  better  or  worse  than  our  partners  in  the  European 
Community,  both  you,  as  our  manufacturers  and  our 
trade  unions,  in  concert  with  you? 

(Mr  Simpson)  I think  the  evidence  is,  and  certainly 
Rover’s  evidence  is,  that  we  are  doing  it  significantly 
better  than  our  European  counterparts. 

Chairman 

504.  Who  arc  the  top  trade  union  people  in  your 
organisation?  We  were  just  having  a private 
conversation.  It  is  rather  a pity,  I think,  that  we  dd  not 
ask  the  trade  union  people  to  come  with  you.  I am 
serious.  They  will  see  the  evidence,  anyway.  Who  are 
the  people? 
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Mr  George  Simpson  and 
Mr  H Dunlevy 


[Continued 


[Chairman  Contd\ 

(Mr  Simpson)  T&G  are  the  biggest  trade  union  and 
Mr  Jack  Adams  is  the  gentleman  whom  we  deal  with 
most 

(Mr  Dunlevy)  Mr  Tony  Woodley  chairs  our  JNC 
(Joint  Negotiating  Committee). 

MrEastham 

505.  On  taking  previous  evidence,  rel^g  to  the 
question  of  ‘check-off,  there  was  an  intimation  given 
diat  the  Trade  Union  Reform  Act,  the  regulations 
contained,  was  going  to  create  a big  burden  on  them  and 
also  a burden  on  management.  Is  that  correct? 

(Mr  Simpson)  Yes.  There  is  going  to  be  some 
considerable  administrative  cost  associated  with  the 


new  ‘check-off  arrangements,  because  they  are  now 
going  to  have  to  be  much  more  frequent  than  they  were 
previously  and  that  is  introducing  an  element  of  cost 
hitherto  not  borne  by  our  company;  so  they  are 
administratively  burdensome. 

506.  So  it  is  going  to  be  an  additional  cost  for  you, 
because  everybody  thinks  it  is  just  for  the  trade  unions, 
you  see? 

(Afr  Simpson)  No.  It  will  be  an  additional  cost  for 
business,  I am  afraid. 

Mr  Eastbam:  Very  interesting,  that  point.  Thank 
you. 

Chairman:  Can  I thank  you  both  very  much  for 
attending  and  I hope  that  your  relations  will  be  as  good 
in  the  future  as  they  are  at  the  moment.  Thank  you. 


APPENDIX  1 

Supplementary  Memorandum  from  the  Royal  College  of  Nursing 

The  RCN  was  pleased  to  attend  the  Employment  Committee  on  7 December  1993  and  give  evidence  on 
the  subject  of  the  Future  of  Trades  Unions.  During  the  hearing  I was  asked  to  provide  additional  infonnation 
on  two  matters  which  I am  pleased  to  enclose  with  this  letter. 

The  first  was  the  role  and  composition  of  the  Royal  College  of  Nursing’s  Parliamentary  Panel.  A list  of 
the  current  members  is  attached.  Members  of  the  RCN’s  Panel  act  as  unpaid  advisers  to  the  Royal  College 
of  Nursing  on  matters  to  do  with  Parliament  and  health  issues. 

Panel  Members  are  drawn  from  all  parties.  On  an  annual  basis  participating  MPs  and  Peers  receive  ar 
invitation  to  the  RCN’s  annual  dinner  and  payment  of  their  hotel  expenses  at  their  annual  party  conferences. 

The  second  matter  the  Committee  asked  for  further  infonnation  on  was  in  relation  to  the  role  of  the  RCN 
in  encouraging  the  promotion  of  women  into  management  in  the  health  service.  I attach  a short  resume  of 
the  RCN’s  recent  activities  in  this  area,  and  should  you  require,  any  further  infonnation  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  contact  me. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  NURSING 
IN  ENHANCING  THE  ROLE  OF  WOMEN  IN  MANAGEMENT 


Introduction 

The  Royal  College  of  Nursing  (RCN)  is  the  largest  professional  union  of  nurses  in  the  world  and  has  over 
300,(300  members.  Ninety-one  per  cent  of  the  RCN’ s membership  are  women. 

The  RCN  has  undertaken  a number  of  specific  steps  to  encourage  more  nurses  into  management  positions. 
The  RCN  docs  not  make  any  distinction  in  its  policies  over  training,  promotion  internally  and  externally  and 
recruitment  and  has  a policy  of  non-discrimination  on  grounds  of  gender. 

Speohc  initiatives 

This  paper  does  not  attempt  to  explore  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  nursing  profession  beyond 
observing  that  the  nursing  profession  has  long  been  one  of  the  routes  whereby  women  could  gain  access  to 
paid  employment  and  individual  independence. 

Opportunity  2000 

The  National  Health  Service,  at  the  urging  of  the  Government  and  encouragement  of  the  RCN,  has  adopted 
Opportunity  2000  with  the  aim  of  increasing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  women’s  participation  in  die 
workforce.  The  RCN’s  Women’s  Issues  Committee  is  currently  monitoring  the  progress  of  Opportunity  2000 
through  its  Action  Plan  Survey,  which  asks  nurses  to  inform  the  RCN  whether  their  employer  has  pr^uced 
an  Opportunity  2000  Action  Plan. 

One  of  the  goals  that  have  been  set,  is  to  increase  the  numbers  of  nurses  in  management  positions.  The 
RCN  has  increased  its  own  management  education  programme  for  managers  as  part  of  the  RCN’s  attempt 
to  see  that  Opportunity  2000  meets  its  objectives  in  the  NHS, 
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In  addition  the  RCN  has  earned  out  its  own  research  into  nurses  who  work  part  tune  and  the  opportunities 
available  to  them  and  has  produced  a campaigning  leaflet  to  enable  nurses  to  bring  about  improvements  in 
their  workplace. 


Clinical  leader  initiative 

The  RCN  invited  a group  of  senior  nurses  to  develop  a programme.  Within  that  brief  a number  of 
initiatives  have  been  encouraged;  including  undertaking  research  into  the  key  factors  which  support  the 
development  of  nurse  leaders,  to  assist  the  development  of  leadership  potential,  to  raise  awareness  of  gender 
issues  and  to  specifically  encourage  the  advancement  of  people  from  ethnic  minority  groups  within  the 
nursing  profession. 

A key  part  of  the  initiative  was  to  develop  a tailor-made  programme  for  a small  number  of  nurse  executives 
to  act  as  a template  for  future  training  and  development. 

From  this  initiative  a number  of  specific  projects  have  developed  or  are  in  the  process  of  development. 

Mrse  Practitioners  as  Clinical  Leaders 

A series  of  colloquia  involving  chief  executives  and  chairs  of  health  authorities  to  expose  them  to  the 
leadership  potential  of  expert  clinicians. 

Leadership  Opportunities  for  Nurses  from  Minority  Ethnic  Groups 
A programme  of  learning  sets  using  an  action  learning  approach  and  establishing  a network  of  contacts 
and  mutual  assistance. 

Next  Generation  Nurse  Executives 

A programme  aimed  at  developing  a dynamic  second  generation  of  nurse  executives. 

Finding  a Voice,  Finding  a Language 

A series  of  proposed  workshops  aimed  to  help  clinical  nurses  to  identify  the  barriers  raised  by  gender 
issues  and  to  develop  a range  of  transferable  skills  to  assist  them  to  develop  their  full  leadership  potential. 

Nursing  Leadership  in  Mental  Health  Services 

The  RCN  membership  group  concerned  with  mental  health,  has  started  discussions  with  the  Department 
of  Health  to  explore  ways  of  redressing  the  imbalance  in  this  area. 

Masters  Degree  in  Management  arui  Leadership  in  Health  and  Social  Care 
The  RCN,  in  collaboration  with  the  Nuffield  histitute  for  Health,  has  set  up  a part-time  programme  offering 
this  degree  course. 

The  Nurse  Practitioner  Diploma 

This  encourages  the  practitioner  to  think  creatively,  and  work  analytically  and  function  as  an  autonomous 
professional. 

The  RCN  Institute  of  Advanced  Nursing  Education 

Offers  a whole  range  of  certificates,  diplomas  and  degree  courses  which  support  the  development  of 
leadership  in  nursing.  Many  of  the  courses  focus  on  aspects  of  management,  team  building,  decision  making 
and  leadership  skills  in  modular  form. 

The  International  Dimension 

The  RCN,  in  association  with  the  World  Health  Organisation  and  the  European  Health  Care  Management 
Association,  organised  a symposium  in  July  1993  for  nurses  from  Central  and  Eastern  European  countries 
entitled  “Leadership  in  Health  Care  Markets”  with  the  aim  of  encouraging  the  development  of  networking 
among  participants  and  to  encourage  the  future  development  of  nurse  leaders  in  those  countries. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  NURSING  PARLIAMENTARY  PANEL 


List  of  participating  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
Nick  Ainger  Esq,  MP 
Mrs  Janet  Anderson,  MP 
The  Baroness  Cox 
Mrs  Margaret  Ewing,  MP 
leuan  Wyn  Jones  Esq,  MP 
Mrs  Teresa  Jowell,  MP 
Archy  Kirkwood  Esq,  MP 
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Mrs  Jacqui  Lait,  MP 

The  Baroness  McFarlane  of  Llandaff 

Roger  Sims  Esq,  MP 

This  List  is  correct  as  of  14  December  1993. 
6 January  1994 


APPENDIX  2 

Supplementary  Memorandum  from  the  Royal  College  of  Nursing 
Response  to  Written  questions  by  the  Employment  Committee 

The  Royal  College  of  Nursing’s  provision  of  education  has  a different  emphasis  from  that  which  i. 
provided  by  employers.  The  RCN  is  able  to  place  more  emphasis  on  the  development  of  the  individual  nmse 
through  his  or  her  membership  of  a professional  body,  rather  then  the  educational  and  trainini  need,  of 
particular  healthcare  setting.  ® 


Union  services 

Question  1 The  RCN’ s provision  of  professional  education  differs  considerably  from  the  educatiem 
offered  by  other  trade  unions  which  tends  to  centre  solely  on  industrial  relations  matters  as  omtosed  In 
vocational  training.  How  far  do  you  think  that  the  union  provision  of  professional  training,  which  nurses  are 
tfemrelvcj,  acts  to  discourage  employers  from  providing  more  vocational  training  in  the 

As  you  know,  the  Royal  College  of  Nursing  has  three  distinct  but  overlapping  roles.  The  RCN  acts  as  the 
professional  body  for  the  nursing  profession  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  also  a trade  union  represendns  the 
<rf  mmstag^^uMtio^'^^  outside  the  NHS.  Finally,  the  RCN  is  a major  prouder 

(a)  In  the  educational  Held,  the  bulk  of  nursing  education  is  provided  by  the  RCN  Institute  of 
Advmcrf  Nursing  Education  which  is  a College  of  Higher  Education  and  is  funded  mainly  by 
fte  Higher  EducaUon  Funding  Council.  In  addition  the  RCN  Library  of  Nursing  is  among  the 
leading  hbrmes  of  its  kind  in  the  world  and  provides  research  and  academic  resources. 

Some  stadenB  at  the  RCN  Instimte  of  Advanced  Nursing  Education  receive  local  authority 
grants  as  do  students  m other  institutions  of  teitiaiy  education.  A few  are  funded  in  full  or  pm 
majority  of  students  attending  the  Institute  of  Advanced 

Nursing  Education  are  self  funded. 

In  general,  courses  offered  by  the  RCN  Institute  of  Advanced  Nursing  Education,  degrees  and 
di^omas,  are  not  of  a type  that  employers  are  traditionally  willing  to  fund 
c™Uy,  ftere  are  approximately  1,200  qualified  nurses  studying  for  degrees  in  a range  of 
tieids  on  a part-time  basis.  o « & 

l^ing  programme  of  smdics  with  a clinical  bias,  is  offered  by 
a fom  of  “P  developments.  This  is 

tha^X-  and  the  RCN  is  very  disappointed 

are  heino  nnroi  k?  ^ number  of  initiatives  to  alter  the  position 

voucher  ^cheme^  ^ ^ including  the  possible  introduction  of  an  employers  training 

M 'the  XXXe  “‘““tion  is  that  there  is  a reluctana 

nuisK  O M T both  at  the  level  of  initial  training  for  student 

m wo  T “Utmumg  professional  and  career  development  training 
bv  a cStr^  a tor  allocation  of  resources  to  nurse  training  being  made 

cor^binXlXe  J,  f ^=q“«nients  of  a training  progrLune  which 

to  be  met  by  local  proVsTon  ^ '•“'’ursity  level  are  unUkely 

ccmrulmncy  services  to  employers  via  its  "Standards  of  Care"  project 

c>’-ngeswhicHadverselyaffect:::ff,7or7J,:pl‘;:^r^^^^^^ 

pro^drfTy“c™vLXT“mrag^^^  >«■ 

profesfonSiXalditfel^^^^  working  since  1985  to  help  nurses  and  other  health  care 

practitioLnala^eroreduc^or  ” P^«“‘  with  ttte  individnd 

professional  Advisory  Service  aims  to  support  nursing  and  other 

P ssional  groups  in  setting  up  and  .mplementing  dynamic  quality  improvemenVprogrammes  in  their 


(b) 


(0) 


(d) 
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workplace.  The  service  uses  a small  team  of  highly  trained  facilitators  who  have  had  experience  in  sethuE 
np  similar  programmes  m their  own  workplace.  These  facilitators,  together  with  an  adrainistratot,  liaise  with 
units  to  develop  the  most  appropnate  support  package  for  staff. 

The  RQ^  has  also  set  up  a Dynamic  Quality  Improvement  Programme  Network  to  provide  support  to  all 
health  care  professionals  involved  m quality  assurance.  It  promotes  a patient-centred  approach  to  quality 
initiatives  and  acknowledges  the  need  for  health  care  professionals  to  be  involved  in  evaluating  and 
improving  their  practice.  ® 

As  part  of  the  RCN  commitment  to  continuing  development  there  is  an  ongoing  research  programme  in 
the  field  of  Quality  Improvement  which  also  has  a multi-ethnic  and  pan-European  dimension. 

Changing  works  environment 

Question  3.  The  Workplace  Industrial  Relations  Survey  revealed  that  three-quarters  of  managers  in  the 
NHS  and  local  government  see  themselves  as  constrained  by  trade  unions,  compared  with  less  than  a quarter 
in  the  private  sector.  At  the  same  time  fewer  public  sector  union  members  felt  informed  (68  per  cent)  than  their 
private  sector  counterparts  (73  per  cent)  and  fewer  felt  consulted  (55  per  cent  of  public  sector  employees  as 
against  65  per  cent  of  private  sector  employees).  How  do  you  react  to  these  findings?  (Evidence  from  the 
CBJ/Gallup  survey.) 

The  RCN  believes  that  this  data  is  descriptive  of  problems  with  the  public  sector  management  culture.  In 
the  IMS  survey  “The  Price  of  Commitment:  Nurses’  Pay,  Careers  and  Prospects  1993”  the  level  of  discontent 
among  nurses  working  in  the  private  sector  was  significantly  lower  than  that  found  among  NHS  hospital 
nurses. 

By  way  of  illustration,  6 per  cent  fewer  NHS  nurses  felt  that  they  had  real  career  prospects  and  a chance 
of  promotion.  Half  of  the  nurses  in  the  private  sector  felt  that  they  could  influence  their  own  career 
development  while  far  fewer  NHS  nurses  had  the  same  view. 

In  Evidence  to  the  Pay  Review  body  the  RCN  stated  th«  over  half  of  nurses  in  the  NHS  were  worried  that 
they  might  be  made  redundant.  Indicators  of  this  kind  show  that  there  is  a deep  underlying  dissatisfaction 
among  nurses. 

The  progressive  decentralisation  of  management  functions  within  the  NHS  must  be  seen  alongside  the 
emergence  of  a new  management  culture  which  does  not  always  appear  to  regard  listening  and  discussion 
as  management  functions,  leading  to  misunderstandings  at  a fundamental  level. 

TTie  RCN  would  like  to  see  more  consultation  and  a change  in  management  style  together  with  a more 
stable  financial  environment.  These  changes  would,  in  the  view  of  the  RCN,  result  in  a change  in  how 
management  perceives  its  relations  with  unions. 

Question  4.  When  asked  about  the  spread  of  single  table  bargaining  John  Monks,  of  the  TUC,  told  this 
Committee  that  it  was  in  a “rather  complicated  position  in  the  health  service  with  33  recognised 
organisations”.  The  Workplace  Industrial  Relations  Survey  found  that  33  per  cent  of public  sector  workplaces 
had  four  or  more  unions  compared  with  just  8 per  cent  in  the  private  sector.  Do  you  think  multi-unionism  on 
this  scale  benefits  the  health  service  ? What  efforts  is  the  RCN  taking  to  promote  single  table  bargaining  ? 

The  RCN  is  aware  of  only  20  recognised  bodies  representing  staff  in  the  NHS.  This  list  may  reduce  further 
with  union  mergers. 

However,  it  is  also  the  case  that  the  NHS  is  not  like  a private  sector  company  and  the  diverse  nature  of 
patient  care  requires  the  involvement  of  a far  greater  range  of  professions  and  occupations  than  is  the  case 
in  the  vast  majority  of  private  sector  undertakings. 

The  RCN,  for  its  part,  adopts  a flexible  attitude  to  bargaining  at  a local  level  and  is  willing  to  undertake 
single  table  bargaining  when  it  is  appropriate.  However,  the  RCN  believes  that  its  flexible  approach  is  the 
way  to  provide  bargaining  arrangements  which  are  specially  suited  to  local  circumstances. 

Mergers 

Question  5.  Would  the  interests  of  both  the  nurses  and  the  health  service  be  better  served  by  the  formation 
of  a single  nursing,  or  even  a single  health  service,  trade  union?  Are  large  industry-based  unions  with 
specialist  sections,  the  model  for  fiaure  trade  union  development? 

Within  the  NHS  there  are  unions  and  professional  bodies  of  two  types,  the  single  profession  group  and 
multi-occupational  groups,  the  RCN  is  the  largest  group  of  the  first  kind  (305,000)  followed  by  the  BMA 
(85,000).  Unison  claims  to  be  the  largest  of  the  second  kind  (430,000). 

The  single  occupation  groups  generally  command  greater  loyalty  from  their  members  who  are  committed 
to  a particular  profession.  As  a result  the  normal  pressures  that  force  union  mergers  are  absent.  However,  the 
RCN  has  good  relations  at  local  and  national  level  with  most  of  the  other  trade  unions  and  professional 
organisations  within  the  NHS  and  wants  to  see  those  continue. 
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Beyond  that,  it  is  significant  that  only  the  single  occupation  groups  have  shown  organic  membership 
growth  in  the  1980s  and  early  1990s;  as  opposed  to  the  apparent  growth  shown  by  mergers  among  other 
unions  and  similar  bodies. 

As  a result  the  RCN  believes  that  it  can  offer  a unique  combination  of  benefits  from  membership  together 
with  a total  commitment  to  professional  ethics  and  patient  care  which  will  continue  to  hold  and  attract  new 
members  in  the  future. 

The  RCN  does  not  foresee  the  development  of  a single  NHS  union  because  the  interests  and  occupations 
involved  are  too  diverse  to  find  common  cause  in  a single  professional  body  and  many  RCN  members  have 
indicated  that  they  would  not  be  happy  to  join  a union  which  was  not  primarily  a professional  body. 

Finally,  the  RCN  is  proud  of  its  integrated  role  encompassing  educational,  professional  and  other  functions 
which  are  valued  by  its  members. 


APPENDIX  3 

Reponse  to  written  questions  by  the  Employment  Committee  from  the  Rover  Group 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  dated  10  December  and  I would  respond  to  the  Committee’s  questions  as 
follows: 

New  deal  agreement 

Q.  Even  after  signing  this  revolutionary  deal  workers  at  Rover  manage  to  produce  27  cars  each  peryear 
compared  with  workers  at  Nissan,  Sunderland  producing  45  cars  each.  Why  are  the  practices  adopted  by 
Japanese  management  so  effective?  How  can  British  manufacturers  best  compete  with  Japanese  compamei? 

A.  Care  must  be  taken  on  comparing  macro  figures.  For  example  Rover  manufactures  most  of  its 
sub-assemblies  in-house  where  Nissan  buy  in. 

Economies  of  scale  have  also  to  be  taken  into  account.  Rover  provides  the  market  with  a very  wide  range 
of  products  from  Mini  to  Range  Rover  in  volumes  varying  from.  20,000  to  150,000  per  year.  Nissan  in  the 
UK  produces  two  models  only  at  around  200,000  per  year.  This  volume  variety  and  complexity  has 
inevitably  indirect  support  costs  for  Rover  compared  with  Nissan.  Rover  productivity  is,  for  example,  as 
good  as  or  better  than  Mercedes  adn  BMW  who  have  similar  volumes  and  smaller  ranges  than  Rover. 

Capita]  investment  in  Rover  plants  is  lower  than  in  Japanese  companies  resulting  in  a productivity  gap  of 
circa  20  per  cent.  It  is  Rover’s  target  to  meet  a total  company  figure  of  some  21  cars/man  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  Nissan  as  a total  company.  This  will  only  be  achieved  by  progressively  tackling  the  type  of 
issues  outlined  in  our  oral  evidence. 

Collective  bargaining 

Q.  What  policies  has  the  company  introduced  to  improve  the  working  environment  of  women  and 
part-time  employees?  Are  women  adequately  represented  within  the  bargaining  procedure? 

A.  Generally  working  environment  standards  are  developed  recognising  particular  requirements  for 
appropriate  separate  facilities  for  men  and  women.  Part-time  employees  are  not  regarded  as  being  any 
different  from  full-rime  employees  in  terms  of  working  environment  improvements. 

A specific  innovation  has  been  the  introduction  of  a workplace  nursery  at  the  Land  Rover  plant  in  Solihull. 
This  was  the  first  such  facility  in  the  UK  motor  industry  and  is  fully  utilised  by  our  people.  A working  party 
has  been  established  on  a joint  basis  with  trade  unions  to  look  at  extending  this  facility  across  the  Group. 

Representation  within  the  bargaining  procedure  is  largely  a matter  for  the  recognised  trade  unions.  Rover 
Group  management  welcomes  the  direct  involvement  of  women  in  the  procedure  and  we  do  have  a numbw 
of  female  trade  union  representatives  with  whom  we  deal. 

Should  you  require  any  further  information  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 

22  December  1993 


APPENDIX  4 

Supplementary  Memorandum  from  the  Rover  Group 

When  Mr  Simpson  arid  I attended  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  7 December  1993,  we  were  asked  to 
provide  some  further  evidence.  This  related  to  the  success  rate  in  finding  other  employment  of  those  people 
who  left  us  through  voluntary  redundancy. 
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As  you  will  appreciate  once  people  have  left  our  employment  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  contact  and  to  stay 
up  to  date  with  developments  in  their  subsequent  careers.  However,  from  a sample  of  361  people  who  left 
us  during  1993  we  can  provide  the  following  breakdown: 

In  alternative  Employment  166-  46  per  cent 
Taken  Early  Retirement  112-31  per  cent 

Not  looking  for  work  51  - 14  per  cent 

Still  unemployed  32-9  per  cent 

I hope  this  information  will  be  of  use  to  the  Committee. 

5 January  1994 


Primed  ia  the  United  KiBEdom  by  HMSO  at  Hansanl  Press 
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TUESDAY  II  JANUARY  1994 


Members  present: 

Mr  Greville  Janner,  in  the  Chair 


Mr  Sebastian  Coe 
Mr  Ken  Eastham 
Mr  Han>'  Greenway 
Mr  Oliver  Heald 
Mr  Ron  Leighton 


Mr  Tain  Mills 
Mr  Ernie  Ross 
Mr  Richard  Spring 
Mr  David  Young 


Memorandum  submitted  by  The  Federation  of  Managerial,  Professional  and  General  Associations 

This  Inquiry  comes  at  an  important  time  when  industrial  relations  are  undergoing  considerable  changes 
not  only  affected  by  UK  legislation  but  also  by  the  advent  of  European  initiatives. 

MPG  will  participate  in  this  Inquiry  since  we  ourselves  are  undergoing  our  own  internal  review  of 
activities,  services  and  membership  involvement.  To  this  end  we  would  welcome  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  our  ideas  to  the  full  Committee, 

The  Committee  should  realise  that  their  are  different  types  of  trade  unions  in  the  UK.  Often  it  is  thought 
that  all  trade  unions  are  affiliated  to  the  TUC  when  this  is  not  so.  Some  unions  which  maintain  independence, 
often  represent  professional  employees,  have  no  political  affiliation,  exercise  effective  democratic  rules  and 
procedures  they  are  often  distinguished  by  their  title  “Associations” . (“A  True  Trade  Union” — see  annex  for 
background  and  definition). 

These  “Associations”  represent  specific  groupings  or  are  concentrated  in  a single  company  or  group.  TTiey 
fulfil  all  the  criteria  under  current  legislation,  are  registered  as  trade  unions  under  the  Trade  Union  and  Labour 
Relations  Act  1974  and  have  certificates  as  independent  trade  unions  under  the  Employment  Protection  Act 
1975. 

Many  of  these  Associations  were  created  or  transformed  following  the  1971  Industrial  Relations  Act  and 
it  is  from  there  that  their  activities  have  really  taken  on  a more  central  role  in  the  industrial  relations  scene. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  however  that  some  were  in  existence  many  years  prior  to  this  date  successfully 
representing  their  members  and  growing  in  strength. 

MPG  was  formed  in  1977  as  a vehicle  for  some  of  these  Associations  to  make  representations  to 
Government  politicians  and  others,  to  make  contact  with  European  Institutions  and  provide  briefings  on 
issues  of  concern  to  its  affiliates.  It  currently  has  a membership  in  excess  of  180,000  representing  employees 
in  banking,  aerospace  and  defense,  air  transport,  engineering,  firefighters,  health  care,  education  and 
telecommunications. 

MPG  makes  nominations  to  the  Government  for  places  on  Statutory  Bodies  and  currently  has  been  able 
to  place  representatives  on  the  Council  of  ACAS,  Industrial  Tribunals,  National  Council  for  the  Disabled  and 
at  a European  level  on  the  Economic  and  Social  Committee. 

MPG  is  the  UK  member  of  the  Confederation  Europeen  des  Cadres  (CEC)  which  brings  together 
equivalent  organisations  in  10  of  the  Member  States  of  the  European  Communities.  This  organisation  is 
recognised  by  the  Commission  and  participates  in  the  consultation  process  as  part  of  the  social  dialogue.  CEC 
is  currently  participating  in  the  Commission  “representivity  enquiry”. 

MPG  has  regular  contact  with  .the  Department  of  Employment  to  exchange  views  on  both  UK  and 
European  industrial  relations  and  employment  issues,  makes  an  annual  Budget  submission  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  participates  in  major  discussions  when  issues  of  concern  are  published  by  the 
Government. 

MPG  and  its  participating  organisations  are  therefore  fully  involved  in  all  areas  of  activity  where  the 
membership  considers  influence  and  briefings  should  be  made. 

MPG  MEMBERSHIP 

What  makes  MPG  different  from  other  trade  union  confederations  is  that  it  represents  a specific  grouping 
covering  managers  and  professionals,  it  is  the  only  body  in  the  UK  that  can  claim  that  specific  distinction. 
From  that  angle  it  can  express  a true  opinion  having  sounded  out  all  its  members.  It  is  not  large  but  it  can 
demonstrate  that  the  views  that  it  expresses  generally  cover  all  managers  and  professionals. 

The  cost  of  printing  and  publishing  these  Minutes  of  Evidence  is  estimated  by  HMSO  at  £1 ,030. 
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MPG  itself  does  not  hold  any  collective  bargaining  rights,  however  its  members  do,  They  undertake 
negotiations  on  behalf  of  their  members  either  collectively  or  individually  to  improve  and  maintain  their 
conditions  of  service. 

Our  Associations  provide  services  for  their  members  according  to  their  requirements.  Considerable 
advantages  can  be  gained  from  collective  provision  of  services. 

The  FUTURE 

In  examining  the  future  and  what  activities  and  services  will  be  undertaken  by  trade  unions/Associations 
we  felt  that  we  could  be  of  more  immediate  use  to  the  Committee  by  concentrating  on  how  we  see  our  own 
associations  developing  rather  than  how  we  can  anticipate  what  will  be  the  strategic  policies  of  larger  trade 
unions. 

We  would  be  most  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  which  are  however  related  to  the  general  trade  union 
movement  when  considering  such  issues  as  the  merging  of  unions  to  develop  larger  financial  groups,  their 
ability  to  fully  represent  the  views  of  all  their  members  and  the  changes  forced  upon  them  by  legislation. 

It  may  be  worth  pointing  out  that  Associations  have  for  long  been  the  potential  membership  aspirations 
of  the  liJC  unions,  sadly  some  smaller  Associations  have  been  overcome  by  financial  problems  and  forced 
to  find  homes  under  the  umbrella  of  these  unions,  this  has  resulted  in  loss  of  independence,  losing  the  right 
to  choose  their  own  officials,  inability  to  maintain  their  individual  identity  as  representing  managers  and 
professionals  and  in  most  cases  by  a loss  in  membership. 

MPG  Associations  work  by  their  constitutions  and  rules  whereby  policies  are  initiated  “bottom  up”  as 
against  centrally  dictated.  Democratic  control  has  always  been  the  main  membership  attraction. 

Although  recent  legislation  introduced  by  the  Government  has  created  some  financial  difficulties  for  our 
Associations  they  nevertheless  have  been  able  to  comply.  Some  aspects  for  change  have  been  most 
unwelcome,  for  instance  the  amendments  proposed  to  the  Trade  Union  Reform  and  Employment  Rights  Act 
1993  which  allow  employers  to  introduce  individual  contracts  excluding  trade  union  collective  bargaining 
rights,  the  Governments  phasing  out  of  the  scheme  for  educational  grants  for  the  training  of  trade  union 
representatives,  and  the  ending  of  assistance  for  postal  ballots  for  the  election  of  trade  union  officials.  These 
latter  issues  were  introduced  without  prior  consultation  and  we  believe  the  Government  did  not  exercise  their 
usual  step  by  step  approach  but  rather  took  a dogmatic  attitude  based  on  immediate  financial  considerations 
rather  than  long-term  effective  industrial  relations  good  practice. 

In  order  to  discuss  our  activities  we  have  set  them  out  under  various  headings. 

Employer/Employee  Relations 

MPG  associations  have  always  endeavoured  to  progress  their  claims  in  a co-operative  style  in  discussion 
and  negotiation  with  the  employers  representatives.  Managers  and  professionals  position  in  a company  or 
concern  necessitate  such  careful  analysis  for  fiieir  conditions  of  service,  they  often  wear  two  hats,  that  of  the 
employers  representative  and  that  of  an  employee. 

Managers  and  professionals  are  responsible  for  the  initiation  of  ideas  and  or  the  implementation  of  senior 
management  policies  and  therefore  act  in  a pivotal  position.  This  makes  their  position  in  future  negotiations 
cmcial  to  the  position  of  the  company. 

With  this  in  mind  managers  and  professionals  will  wish  to  act  in  co-operation  with  the  employer,  to 
participate  in  the  formulation  of  ideas,  to  be  consulted  [not  dogmatically]  on  a friendly  and  instructive  fashion 
which  allows  cross  fertilisation  of  aspirations  to  be  understood.  Managers  and  professionals  accept  that  what 
is  good  for  the  company  is  good  for  them. 

The  distribution  of  information  does  come  about  via  management  criteria,  however  where  Associations 
are  formed  its  members  wish  employer/employee  communications  to  unfold  at  that  level,  also  in  order  that 
democratic  control  can  be  exerted.  To  do  otherwise  leaves  the  employer  with  the  decision  to  consult  only 
those  that  they  vrish  to  consult  and  this  can  create  an  unbalanced  result. 

MPG  Associations  support  the  concept  of  employee  participation  providing  that  is  acceptable  to  the  whole 
workforce  and  does  not  exclude  any  specific  group,  is  democratic,  only  involves  employees  of  that  company 
(i.e.,  the  representatives  must  have  worked  for  the  company  for  at  least  two  years)  and  practices  an  open 
communication,  advice  and  consultation  style.  The  same  applies  to  the  establishment  of  European  Works 
Councils. 

Co-operation  between  and  training  of  managers  (including  personnel  managers  and  MPG  trade  union 
representatives  can  justify  considerable  input  from  an  employer : the  establishment  of  systems  to  encourage 
both  should  be  a priority. 

149246  A*2 
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Collective  Bargaining 

MPG  believes  that  the  relationship  between  the  employee  and  the  employer  should  be  established 
according  to  the  best  interest  of  both  parties.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  dictate  a single  system  to  operate  across 
the  whole  industrial  relations  scene.  In  some  concerns  managers  and  professionals  will  require  collective 
bargaining,  this  may  also  be  the  demand  of  the  employer.  In  other  concerns  individual  contracts  will  be  cc 
ofifer. 

In  both  schemes  the  Association  will  provide  a service  for  its  members,  in  collective  bargaining  throu^ 
recognised  agreements  and  as  far  as  individual  contracts  are  concerned  by  providing  advice  and  information 
to  the  member,  assisting  them  in  consultation  with  the  employer. 

The  ability  of  employers  and  employees  to  identify  problems  in-house  (with  or  without  the  aide  of  an 
independent  and  impartial  body  such  as  ACAS)  is  of  prime  importance  and  is  greatly  aided  by  the  existence 
of  a corporate  sense  between  employees,  managers  and  employers  fostered  through  die  trade  union  members 
of  MPG.  There  should  be  effort  made  to  achieve  this  situation. 

It  is  our  view  that  even  where  an  employer  suggests  that  an  individual  contract  should  exclude  union 
membership  for  representational  rights  this  will  not  preclude  the  employee  from  belonging  to  an  Association 
(the  right  to  free  association)  and  therefore  the  right  to  obtain  professional  (legal)  advice. 

This  potential  change  in  the  way  in  which  Associations  will  develop  their  membership  could  in  many  ways 
enhance  their  attraction  to  managers  and  professionals  especially  as  we  see  mobility  expand  beyond  Ae 
“employment  for  life”  scope. 

There  is  also  a trend  for  smaller  units  to  undertake  the  role  that  was  traditionally  carried  out  at  a central 
point.  Regional,  local,  site,  application  of  industrial  relations  means  that  the  Association  will  use  its  members 
more,  this  means  training  local  officials  in  the  rights  of  the  employee,  unfair  dismissal  and  grievance 
procedures,  the  art  of  negotiation,  consultation  and  communication. 

Recognition  of  Trade  Unions 

Employees  who  decide  to  join  a trade  union/ Association  do  so  because  they  require  a service  from  tiiat 
organisation,  this  is  certainly  so  as  far  as  managers  and  professionals  are  concerned. 

In  the  MPG  constitution  we  have  clearly  stated  that  employees  should  have  the  right  to  join,  or  not  join, 
a trade  union,  this  is  their  fundamental  right.  We  therefore  consider  that  if  this  right  is  accepted  then  the 
employees  should  also  have  the  right  to  join  the  union  of  their  choice. 

Once  employees  have  made  this  decision  and  seek  co-operation  with  an  employer  for  recognition  of  that 
union  we  believe  that  there  are  three  levels  under  which  the  employer  can  accede  to  this  request. 

1 .  The  recognition  of  the  union/association  to  represent  individual  members, 
and/or 


2.  Recognition  of  the  union/association  to  be  consulted  on  various  statutory  issues  such  as  redundancies 
and  health  and  safety  issues. 

and/or 

3.  Recognition  of  the  union/association  for  all  purposes  including  collective  bargaining  on  specific  issues 
or  all  issues. 

Recogmtion  is  an  important  service  that  any  Association  offers  to  its  members,  in  fact  the  main  benefit 

Future  trends  in  either  collective  or  individual  bargaining  between  an  employer  and  an  employee,  or  their 
representatives,  will  not  negate  this  important  service  that  the  Assciation  provides.  Indeed,  without  it  it 
would  be  difficult  to  envisage  any  satisfactory  process  under  which  good  industrial  relations  can  operate. 

Services 

MPG  Associations  have  for  many  years  established  certain  services  for  their  members,  mainly  established 
on  a market  basis  due  to  demand  and  therefore  have  provided  considerable  benefits  to  members.  We  are 
referring  to  services  such  as  car  and  house  insurance,  medical  plans,  legal  indemnity,  holiday  and  travel 
facilities,  legal  services,  and  various  consumer  opportunities  such  as  financial  services  for  banking,  credit 
cards,  life  insurance  and  various  club  membership  (AA,  RAC). 
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These  services  are  established  according  to  demand  and  overaii  benefit  gained  for  the  member  and  the 

Association. 

In  fijture  members  will  seek  greater  demands  on  their  Associations  to  conclude  agreements  with  outside 
bodies  which  make  this  service  beneficial  as  a recruitment  vehicle. 

[To  explain  why  such  schemes  can  be  developed  for  managers  and  professionals  we  would  give  as  an 
example  insurance,  a clearly  identifiable  class  of  employee  can  be  given  strict  actuarial  assessments  which 
allows  underwriters  to  offer  attractive  rates  on  a collective  basis  which  could  not  be  offered  individually}. 

Social  Trends 

Legislation  in  the  UK  has  changed  the  function  of  all  trade  unions  moving  away  from  certain  craff 
employments  established  in  specific  areas  of  the  country.  Unions  established  to  represent  these  old  craft 
industries  have  found  themselves  in  decline. 

The  “closed  shop  is  now  more  or  less  extinct  much  to  the  pleasure  of  MPG.  We  campaigned  aggressively 
for  this  type  of  union  membership  to  be  eased  out  of  the  system  since  we  have  always  believed  that  an 
individual  should  have  the  right  to  belong,  or  not  to  belong  to  the  union  of  tiieir  choice.  The  only  way  of 
getting  a job  via  a union  membership  is  a thing  of  the  past,  again  something  that  MPG  welcomes. 

Trade  unions  and  Associations  must  adopt  a competitive  approach  to  membership  offering  services  and 
rights  to  the  members  which  will  not  only  maintain  their  enthusiasm  but  also  attract  new  members.  Managers 
and  professionals  cannot  and  will  not  join  organisations  which  do  not  provide  value  for  money. 

Employment  prospects  now  depend  on  local  needs,  professional  qualifications  and  the  right  person  for  the 
job.  Associations  will  be  able  to  co-operate  with  employers  in  providing  a vehicle  for  recruitment  by 
advertisement  in  their  journals,  providing  legal  assistance  and  assisting  the  employee  in  consultation  with 
the  employer. 

MPG  Associations  have  long  held  the  view  that  political  affiliation  should  not  be  their  role,  this  remains 
their  view.  There  is  however  a difference  between  party  political  affiliation  and  providing  a service  which 
allows  a view  to  be  expressed  to  government  and  politicians  on  social  issues  that  affect  the  members. 

Social  views  to  government  and  politicians  can  be  undertaken  at  two  levels,  either  by  the  Association 
representing  a clear  specific  group  of  managers  and  professionals  in  an  identified  sector  or  by  MPG  when 
all  managers  and  professionals  are  involved.  This  process  of  “lobbying”  will  increase  as  members  make 
greater  use  of  this  means  to  influence  local,  regional  and  government  linking. 

This  trend  will  enable  managers  and  professionals  to  exert  and  appraise  central  government  of  their 
concerns.  It  will  be  up  to  politicians  whether  they  take  advantage  of  these  opinions  or  they  ignore  them 
altogether,  it  would  be  our  hope  that  they  will  take  these  views  into  consideration  and  consult  openly. 

Representations  to  Government 

Managers  and  professionals  recognise  that  central  government  can  have  considerable  impact  on  their  lives, 
alterations  to  industrial  relations  legislation,  changes  in  the  fiscal  laws,  introduction  of  social  changes  which 
affect  their  educational  standards,  the  way  in  which  local  funds  are  distributed,  transport  and  capital 
expenditure  policies,  health  provision,  pensions,  social  security  and  law  and  order. 

Associations  will  be  able  to  channel  their  members  views  through  MPG  which  can  then  be  passed  onto 
Ministers  and  politicians  providing  the  latter  are  receptive  to  such  opinions.  Consultation  by  government  in 
the  form  of  “green  papers”  would  therefore  be  a welcome  practice  and  in  our  view  would  provide  the 
government  with  ample  chance  to  make  the  necessary  judgment  prior  to  inttoducing  legislation. 

The  lobbying  of  government  will  intensify. 

An  additional  service  that  can  be  of  benefit  to  members  is  the  opportunity  to  nominate  members  to 
government  for  participation  in/on  Statutory  Bodies.  This  provides  government  with  a wider  source  of 
nominee  especially  those  of  managers  and  professionals. 

One  of  MPG’s  nominees  currently  holds  one  of  the  four  trade  union  places  on  ACAS  where  he  is  able  to 
participate  in  all  strategic  policy  debates.  This  activity  is  an  important  innovation  of  past  years  which  we 
consider  should  continue  to  enable  an  effective  balance  of  views  to  be  expressed. 

Europe 

The  Maastricht  debate  has  highlighted  issues  of  concern  for  managers  and  professionals  in  the  UK.  The 
need  to  be  involved  at  the  heart  of  Europe  is  therefore  a necessity. 

MPG  has  long  held  the  view  that  we  should  influence  European  policies  wherever  possible  and  in  some 
cases  redress  the  balance  of  opinion,  sensible  policies  need  to  be  established  which  will  benefit 
employee/employer  relationships  and  maintain  competitiveness. 
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MPG  has  and  will  continue  to  undertake  this  task  in  two  ways; 


Social  Dialogue 

CEC  participation  will  provide  managers  and  professionals  with  the  opportunity  to  be  involved  in  the 
social  dialogue  established  under  the  Agreement  of  the  Social  Protocol.  This  will  entail  consultation  on  all 
social  issues  initiated  by  the  Commission.  It  will  therefore  be  the  responsibility  of  MPG  to  ensure  that  the 
views  of  managers  and  professionals  in  the  UK  are  fully  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  prior 
to  legislative  proposals  being  made. 

This  responsibility  will  entail  close  examination  of  social  trends  in  Europe  so  as  not  to  disadvantage  our 
membership. 

Managers  and  professionals  will  be  the  likely  employees  who  will  be  mobile  within  the  Community  and 
therefore  it  will  fall  upon  our  Associations  to  give  guidance  and  information  to  their  members  when  asked 
to  transfer  their  work  across  Member  State  borders.  This  will  entail  close  co-operation  with  our  opposite 
numbers  in  CEC  where  a data  base  is  being  established  with  information  about  working  conditions  in  othw 
Member  States. 

Provision  of  contact  between  members  working  for  the  same  company  across  borders  where  subsidiaries 
exist  or  joint  ventures  are  established  will  enable  managers  and  professionals  to  communicate.  These 
members  may  or  may  not  be  in  CEC  organisations  but  nevertheless  will  benefit  from  the  provisions  under 
the  Commissions  budget  to  enhance  social  dialogue  and  works  councils. 

Such  provision  is  already  in  existence  either  at  company  level  or  within  certain  professional  practices  or 
sectors  such  as  Defence,  telecommunications,  banking,  education. 

This  level  of  activity  will  increase  as  the  internal  market  and  movement  of  employees  or  greater 
involvement  in  company  mergers,  acquisitions  and  joint  ventures  proceeds. 

Involvement  in  the  social  dialogue  will  ensure  that  UK  managers  and  professionals  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  influence  industrial  relations,  ensure  that  practices  adopted  under  the  Protocol,  even  when  they 
do  not  affect  UK  legislation,  will  be  sensible  [in  case  they  are  introduced  into  the  UK  via  custom  and  practice 
through  company  mergers,  acquisitions,  etc.] 

Influencing  Legislative  Proposals 

A second  opportunity  for  MPG  to  influence  Community  policies  is  through  the  involvement  of  our 
Director  as  a member  of  the  European  Economic  and  Social  Committee  where  scrutiny  of  all  proposals  is 
undertaken.  These  proposals  not  only  affect  social  and  industrial  relations  issues  but  issues  such  as  standards, 
training,  recognition  of  qualifications,  environmental  considerations  and  aspirations  for  economic  and 
monetary  union. 

Our  Director  is  appointed  is  his  own  right  but  he  has  the  opportunity  to  table  amendments  which  stress 
the  pragmatic  approach  to  industrial  relations  and  social  affairs  taking  into  account  subsidiarity  and  the 
differences  in  industrial  relations  practice  that  exists  between  Member  States. 

(Collective  agreements  are  not  legally  binding  in  the  UK  which  demonstrates  the  difference  between  the 
need  to  establish  Directives  on  social  issues  and  those  on  industrial  relations.  The  Social  Agreement  in  the 
Protocol  shows  up  this  difference). 

Conclusion 

The  future  of  Associations  is  therefore  within  their  own  initiative  and  will  depend  on  how  they  cope  with 
the  changes  in  society,  how  government  industrial  relations  legislation  is  accepted,  how  European  social 
affairs  becomes  a part  of  the  UK  scene  and  on  what  membership  demands  the  Associations  respond. 

We  are  confident  that  managers  and  professionals  will  need  a service  which  will  enable  them  to  have 
confidence  to  accept  mobility  and  competitive  strategic  policies. 

Managers  and  professionals  control  the  Associations  and  therefore  since  they  have  to  make  changes  to 
their  daily  working  activities  who  best  to  analyse  the  functioning  of  their  own  representative  body. 

ANNEX 

“TRADE  UNIONS  AS  PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS:  THE  FUTURE” 

What  is  a “true  trade  union?” 

Obviously  the  above  paragraph  invites  the  question  “what  is  a hue  trade  union?”.  To  say  it  is  a professional 
trade  union  is  too  restrictive.  To  say  it  is  the  type  of  trade  union  found  in  membership  of  MPG  is  insufficient 
Some  analysis  is  needed. 
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Historically,  a trade  union  was  a society  whose  members  had  the  common  feature  of  operating  within  the 
same  trade  or  profession  and  had  the  common  bond  of  requiring  protection  in  a situation  in  which  the 
purchasers  of  their  labour  (the  employers)  were  economically  (and  generally,  socially  and  legally)  more 
^werful  than  themselves.  The  society  was  formed  as  a trade  union  to  provide  collectively  what  could  not 
be  provided  individually.  On  occasion,  the  trade  union  was  also  in  part  a professional  association  which  was 
constituted  at  the  least  to  protect  and  enhance  the  professional  standing  of  its  members,  and  at  most  to 
regulate  the  professional  activities  of  its  members  and  of  those  who  were  eligible  for  membership.  This 
historic  form  of  trade  union  we  refer  to  as  a “true”  trade  union. 

Besides  the  “tme”  trade  union,  two  other  types  can  be  identified.  There  is  the  “syndicat”  which  is  a society 
of  workers  linked  not  by  their  trade  or  profession  but  by  the  fact  that  they  work  for  the  same  employer  or 
for  a group  of  similar  employers:  such  a trade  union  represents  its  members  as  employees  of  whatever  type. 
Finally,  there  is  the  trade  union  as  political  entity,  that  is  a society  of  which  the  members  are  employees  and 
the  function  of  the  trade  union  is  seen  to  be  to  represent  those  members  as  a group  having  recognisable 
political  needs  of  which  those  within  their  employments  are  only  one,  and  that  a minor  one. 

Obviously  there  will  not  be  clear  demarcation  between  the  three  types  of  trade  union.  It  is  particularly,  for 
example,  probable  that  a “syndicat”  will  take  on  the  characteristics  of  a “trade  union  as  political  entity”. 
However,  there  will  be  blurring  of  distinctions  as  where  a large  trade  union  is  formed  by  accretion  of  smaller 
units  of  which  the  individual  interests  remain  identifiable.  In  discussing  the  future  of  trade  unions,  it  is 
convenient  to  consider  the  three  types  of  trade  union,  or  the  three  aspects  of  a trade  union,  separately. 

The  framework  for  trade  unions 

In  discussing  the  future  of  trade  unions  it  is  necessary  to  recognise  that  there  is  a changing  framework. 
The  UK  legal  framework  has  oscillated  over  the  last  20  or  so  years  and  may  now  be  assumed  to  have  reached 
reasonable  stability.  However,  with  the  development  of  the  EC  single  market,  the  increased  mobility  of  both 
firms  and  of  employees,  and,  pace  the  UK’s  attitude,  the  introduction  of  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Chapter; 
that  legal  framework  may  again  change.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  likely  to  be  a changing  geographical 
framework  and  there  is  obviously  going  to  be  pressure  for  trade  unions  to  change  their  areas  of  operation. 
As  a result  the  future  operation  of  the  “true  tr^e  union”  as  a representative  of  members  of  an  identifiable 
trade  or  profession  is  likely  to  be  easier  in  one  respect  and  more  demanding  in  another:  however,  generally, 
its  role  will  be  unchanged. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  over  the  last  30  years  which  has  eased  the  task  of  representing  the 
members  of  a trade  union.  Starting  with  the  Contracts  of  Employment  Act  1963  and  continuing  with  the 
Industrial  Relations  Act  1971  (re-enacted  in  the  TULRA  1974  and  EPA  1975),  there  has  been  substantial 
protection  for  employees  whether  against  dangerous  or  discriminatory  practices  or  against  unfair  dismissal 
or  redundancy  (unnecessary  or  otherwise).  The  rights  of  trade  unions  to  be  consulted  without  recourse  to 
industrial  action  have  increased.  The  methods  of  resolving  disputes  by  means  of  required  procedures  internal 
to  firms,  by  means  of  the  services  of  ACAS  and  by  means  of  Industrial  Tribunals  has  reduced  the  need  for 
trade  unions  to  be  seen  primarily  as  instruments  of  industrial  action. 

However,  with  pressures  from  employers  (public  sector  as  well  as  private)  to  reduce  the  degree  of 
collectivity  in  individual  contracts,  there  may  be  forced  on  trade  unions  greater  responsibility  to  safeguard 
employees  from  unwanted  changes  in  contracts,  such  responsibility  being  exercised  by  legal/quasi-legal 
means  or,  under  maximum  provocation,  by  industrial  action. 

As  the  representative  body  of  members  with  an  identifiable  trade  or  profession,  the  trade  union  will  have 
three  particular  functions  relative  to  the  EC. 

First,  it  will  need  to  ensure  that  its  members’  rights  to  mobility  of  employment  are  protected  by  monitoring 
the  recognition  of  qualifications  and  the  removal  of  unnecessary  barriers  to  employment  in  different  Member 
States.  There  will  need  to  be  consultation  established  by  the  trade  union  at  Brussels  and  probably  in 
individual  States.  Moreover  there  will  probably  need  to  be  community-wide  lobbying  when  problems  arise. 

Second,  in  order  to  give  its  members  maximum  protection,  a union  will  need  more  and  more  to  liaise  with, 
and  possibly  to  establish  joint  membership  arrangements  with  cognate  unions  in  other  Member  States. 

Third,  there  is  likely  to  be  a need  for  the  union  to  consider  joining,  or  helping  to  form,  a body  in  which 
cognate  trade  unions  within  the  EC  can  develop  systems  for  representing  members  wirii  common  interests 
and  ensuring  that  barriers  to  their  enjoyment  of  employment  across  the  EC  are  broken  down.  While  merger 
of  such  trade  unions  may  be  a remote  possibility,  joint  membership  arrangements  may  not. 

One  area  where  all  trade  unions  (and  employers)  will  be  expecting  the  law  to  change  is  in  the 
TURERA1993  section  which  gives  employers  the  right  to  select  particular  staff  for  fair  dismissal  in  the 
event  of  industrial  action  which  is  carried  out  by  local  trade  union  members  without  a ballot  and/or  without 
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approval  by  the  national  body.  This  piece  of  legislation  is  so  illogical  and  so  obviously  contrary  to  natural 
justice  that  the  first  time  it  is  used  it  will  unite  a public  outcry  from  all  sections  of  the  community.  (Thh 
provision  will  represent  a time  bomb  for  the  Government  even  as  the  insistence  on  the  closed  shoo 
represented  a time  bomb  under  the  good  name  of  trade  unions.)  ^ 

Another  area  of  instability  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  “unfair”  resource  demands  made  on  trades  unions 
by  legislation  as  mentioned  in  the  preamble  above. 

In  the  main,  the  “true”  trade  union  will  be  involved  in  representing  its  members’  interests  in  the 
time-honoured  manner;  the  public  image  will  be  of  collective  representation,  whether  in  terms  of  conditions 
of  employment  or  of  professional  status ; the  reality  will  be  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  the  trade  union  will 
involve  individual  (or  small  group)  representation.  This  latter  type  of  representation  is  likely  to  increase  in 
the  short  term  as  employers  experiment  with  “individual  contracts”  and  performance-related  pay,  althou^ 
the  increased  work  loads  for  both  sides  coupled  with  the  doubtful  benefits  are  likely  to  lead  to  restoration 
of  easier  collective  processes. 

There  is  also  likely  to  be  an  increase  in  the  demand  by  members  for  more  sophisticated  advisory  systems 
and  financial  services. 

Syndicats 

Examples  of  the  “syndicat”  type  of  trade  union  are  the  TGWU  and  GMBU  (although  the  recently  formed 
major  union  UNISON  is  likely  to  devolve  into  such  a body).  Such  unions  do  not  have  the  close  identification 
with  their  members’  interests  which  is  the  feature  of  the  “true”  trade  union.  This,  however,  does  not  mean 
that  the  representation  of  the  members’  interests  is  any  less  important  to  the  union.  It  is  just  more  difficult 
and  tends  to  be  carried  out  in  more  general  terms.  They  would  not  be  expected  to  be  involved  in  such  mattas 
as  the  mobility  of  employment  of  their  members  within  the  EC  for  example — although  within  a union  like 
the  GMBU  there  will  be  identifiable  skilled  groups  who  will  qualify  for  attention  in  this  field. 

The  future  of  such  “syndicat”  unions  will  be  affected  by  the  change  in  the  law  regarding  the  ending  of 
the  Bridlington  for  agr^ment  in  November  1993.  The  non-specific  nature  of  their  membership  means  they 
will  be  open  to  “poaching”  from  other  syndicats,  while  specialist  groups  of  members  may  be  attracted  to 
specialist  trade  unions.  There  will  though  be  a counter-attraction  in  the  sheer  size  of  the  syndicats  which 
promises  the  ability  to  represent  strongly,  to  take  up  issues  publicly,  to  sustain  prolonged  industrial  action 
and  to  provide  fringe  benefits  cheaply. 

While  it  seems  that  there  will  be  a period  of  uncertainty  as  competition  occurs  between  specialist  or  “true” 
trade  unions  and  syndicats,  the  latter  are  also  likely  to  find  themselves  affected  by  the  increased  proportion 
of  employees  in  their  sectors  who  are  either  female,  or  on  non-conventional  contracts,  or  both.  (It  is  known 
that  umon  membership  is  strongest  among  long-term,  standard-contract  male  employees:  the  changing 
pattern  of  employment  may  be  expected  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  unionisation.  Such  decrease  in 
membership  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  major  driving  forces  for  the  merger  process). 

“Political”  trade  unions 

Unions  which  see  themselves  as  mainly  political  entities  are  not  normally  formed  for  that  purpose,  nor 
advertise  themselves  to  members  or  prospective  members  as  such.  However,  there  have  been  and  still  axe 
unions  the  activities  of  which  have  been  dominated  by  political  considerations.  For  a variety  of  reasons,  this 
tendency  is  likely  to  dimmish:  the  benefits  of  being  politically  affiliated  are  not  perhaps  as  evident  as  they 
once  appeared  to  be;  the  membership  of  hardly  any  trade  union  can  be  relied  on  to  be  poIiticaUy 
homogeneous  or  consistent;  the  association  of  UK  trade  unions  with  EC  trade  unions  will  bring  them  into 
contact  with  different  conceptions.  However,  the  process  of  de-poIiticisation  is  likely  to  be  slow  if  only 
because  such  trade  unions  have  attracted  into  all  levels  of  leadership  those  with  political  motivation. 

Politicisation  of  trade  unions  has  in  the  past  been  greatly  encouraged  by  Governments  in  two  main  ways. 
It  has  been  encouraged  when  Governments  have  passed  legislation  inimical  to  the  functioning  of  trade  unions 
in  their  main  role  as  representative  of  their  members  particularly  where  such  legislation  has  not  applied  to 
other  societies  or  representative  bodies.  It  has  also  been  encouraged  when  certain  politically  orientated 
groupings  of  trade  unions  have  been  given  privileged  status  within  the  political  system.  In  the  UK  both  forms 
of  encouragement  have  occurred,  the  latter  by  Governments  of  both  major  political  persuasions  between  1966 
and  1979 : the  last  10  years  has  seen  a reversal  of  those  policies  but  it  will  take  some  time  to  undo  their  effects. 

At  present,  there  is  encouragement  of  politically  orientated  trade  unions  within  the  EC  where  the 
representative  function  of  trade  unionists  is  settled  by  the  commission  on  bodies  (such  as  the  ETUC)  which 
can  select  their  own  membership  on  the  basis  of  political  comparability.  Such  action  by  the  commission  may 
force  presently  non-political  trade  unions  which  feel  they  need  to  influence  the  operation  of  EC  policy  on 
behalf  of  their  members  to  adopt  certain  political  postures. 
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“Manager”  trade  unions 

One  grouping  of  trade  unions  which  may  have  a more  important  role  in  future  is  that  which  represents 
managers.  In  the  UK,  there  is  the  MPG;  in  Europe,  the  Confederation  Europeene  des  Cadres.  Such  groupings 
have  an  important  role  to  play  in  representing  the  interests  of  managers  who  at  the  same  time  are  employees 
but  also  act  on  behalf  of  employers  in  the  operation  of  the  businesses  and  the  management  of  the  bulk  of 
employees.  It  is  clear  that  this  grouping  of  employees  will  have  importance  in  terms  of  their  management 
function,  in  terms  of  the  skills  they  have  and  need  to  develop,  and  in  twins  of  their  effect  on  the  growth  of 
the  single  market.  Their  interests  will  not  be  served  by  other  groupings  of  trade  unions,  although  they  will 
have— particularly  in  relation  to  their  need  for  mobility  and  recognition  of  their  qualifications — an  affinity 
with  the  members  of  the  liberal  professions. 

In  the  development  of  modem  methods  of  employee  representation,  which  are  likely  to  involve  the  concept 
of  “works  councils",  the  representation  of  managers  as  employees  will  have  to  be  ensured.  This  is  not  that 
the  managers  have  more  than  an  equal  need  and  right  to  representation  within  works  councils;  it  is  that  their 
omission  will  greatly  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the  operation  of  such  bodies  and  of  the  co-operation  which 
they  should  generate. 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mr  Wilfred  Aspinall,  Executive  Director  of  MPG,  Member  of  Economic  and  Social  Committee  of  the 
European  Communities  (Vice  President  ESC  Social  Family,  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  Section); 
Mr  Robin  Haggett,  Chairman  of  MPG  Industrial  Relations  Committee,  Member  of  MPG  Pensions 
Committee,  Assistant  General  Secretary  of  NatWest  Staff  Association;  Professor  A J Pointon,  Member 
of  MPG  Industrial  Relations  Committee,  National  Negotiating  Officer,  Association  of  University  and 
College  Lecturers;  Mr  Phiup  Tucker,  Member  of  MPG  Industrial  Relations  Committee,  Industrial 
Relations  and  Development  Manager,  British  Medical  Association,  were  examined. 


Chairman 

507.  Mr  Aspinall,  we  welcome  you  and  before  I 
ask  you  to  introduce  your  team,  may  I just  tell  you  that 
I am  instructed  by  my  colleagues  to  say  that  we  do  not 
welcome  very  long  answers  to  questions,  particularly 
if  they  ^pear  to  be  trying  to  put  off  the  arrival  of  the 
next  question.  1 am  authorised  to  stop  you  in 
mid-fiight,  if  that  flight  is  unending,  and  if  that  has  not 
already  been  done  by  my  colleagues.  Please  do  not  be 
a&aid  to  answer  questions  “yes”  or  “no”.  We  will  not 
be  at  all  offended  if  you  do.  If  you  wish,  if  there  are 
any  questions  which  require  a really  detailed  answer 
and  you  do  not  think  you  can  provide  this  on  the  spot, 
please  tell  us  and  we  will  be  very  pleased  to  receive 
further  evidence  in  writing  from  you.  That  smd,  would 
you  be  kind  enough  to  introduce  your  team,  please, 
and  tell  us  what  they  do,  Mr  Aspinall. 

{Mr  Aspinall)  First  of  all,  may  I thank  you  and  the 
Committee  for  inviting  us  to  give  oral  evidence.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  we  be  given  this 
opportunity.  I am  Wilfred  Aspinall  and  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  MPG.  I am  also  a Member  of  the 
European  Communities  Economic  and  Social  Com- 
mittee. On  my  left  is  Professor  Tony  Pointon,  who  is 
a Member  of  our  Industrial  Relations  Committee. 

508.  What  arc  you  a professor  of,  sir? 

{Professor  Pointon)  Physics. 

509.  Physics.  That  is  very  useful. 

{Mr  Aspinall)  He  is  the  National  Negotiating 
Officer  of  the  Association  of  University  College 
Lecturers  and  a Member  of  the  ACAS  Council.  On  my 
far  left  is  Robin  Haggett,  who  is  the  Chairman  of  our 
Industrial  Relations  Committee,  and  he  is  a Member 
of  the  MPG  Pensions  Committee  and  an  Assistant 
General  Secretary  of  the  National  Westminster  Staff 


Association.  On  my  right  is  Philip  Tucker,  who  is  also 
a Member  of  our  Industrial  Relations  Committee,  and 
he  is  the  Industrial  Relations  and  Development 
Manager  of  the  British  Medical  Association.  May  I 
just  say  on  the  record  that  behind  me  we  have  Don 
Bates,  who  is  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Retained 
Firefighters  Union,  Michael  Beard  who  is  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Head  Teachers,  Alan  Bishop  who  is  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Engineering  Officers  Technical 
Association  and  Patricia  Graham  who  is  the  MPG 
Assistant. 

510.  And  they  are  all  behind  you? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  Yes,  indeed 

511.  You  need  them  behind  you,  do  you? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  They  are  going  to  give  us  the  prods  if 
we  give  the  wrong,  political  answers. 

512.  We  are  used  to  ministerial  notes  passing. 

(Mr  Aspinall)  We  may  get  to  that  as  well. 

Mr  Spring 

513.  May  I also  welcome  you,  Mr  Aspinall,  and 
your  colleagues.  I think,  in  a sense,  you  have  indicated 
the  question  I am  about  to  ask  you  because  in 
introducing  your  own  colleagues,  you  offer  a great 
range  of  professions  and  disciplines.  As  I read  about 
your  Feder^on  and  the  number  of  affiliated 
organisations,  the  obvious  question  I would  like  to  ask, 
of  a very  general  nature,  is  that  each  of  these  unions 
derives  their  support  in  a very  specialised  way  because 
their  functions  arc  specialist.  So  from  your  point  of 
view,  what  is  the  point  of  having  a Federation  which,  of 
course,  tends  to  unite  these  disparate  groups?  Can  you 
tell  me  how  this  knits  together,  from  your  point  of  view, 
effectively? 
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(Mr  Aspinall)  The  Federation  is  a forum  whereby 
these  independent  trade  unions  can  come  together  to 
make  representations  to  Government,  to  Parliamen- 
tarians and  also  to  the  European  Community.  They  are, 
as  you  rightly  say,  specific  in  that  they  are  managers  and 
professionals  and  bring  their  expertise  in  expressing 
views  on  behalf  of  those  individuals,  to  provide 
representation  at  a national  and  European  level.  Why  do 
they  wish  to  be  members  of  a Federation  such  as  MPG? 
First  of  all,  it  is  non  party  political,  although  involved 
in  political  issues.  Secondly,  they  are  of  one  specific 
ideology  as  far  as  being  managers  and  professionals. 
They  have  a professional  ethos  which  they  wish  to 
present.  They  have  constitutional  rules  which  are  very 
similar  in  ^eir  nature,  They  are  all  independent, 
certiheated  trade  unions,  but  they  do  not  wish  to  give  up 
their  independence  into  something  other  than  the  sort  of 
structure  which  MPG  has. 

514.  This  leads  me  on  to  ask:  the  fact  that  you  do 
have  this  contact  with  Government,  and  of  course,  with 
the  European  institutions,  is  it  possible  in  the 
circumstances  that  you  describe,  given  the  range  of 
your  affiliated  members,  to  take  a unified  view  in  your 
experience? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  Yes  it  is — very  surprisingly,  you  may 
think — ^in  terms  of  managers  who  can  be  quite 
independent  in  their  expression,  but  we  are  dealing  with 
specific  areas  of  industrial  relations  that  affect  all 
managers  and  professionals.  We  deal  with  economic 
issues  when  we  submit  our  budget  submission  annually, 
and  we  deal  with  some  social  points  such  as  education 
and  social  security  occupational  pensions  schemes, 
which  do  affect  the  whole  range  of  managers  and 
professionals.  However,  we  do  not  deal  at  MPG  level 
with  collective  bargaining  arrangements.  That  is  up  to 
the  individual  organisations.  The  forum  is  to  agree  on 
the  issues  that  are  taking  place  before  them.  It  would  not 
be  our  wish  to  pursue  a point  that  would  be  better  dealt 
with  by  one  of  the  individual  organisations  on  behalf  of 
their  members. 

515.  May  I just  ask  then,  as  a final  question,  in 
trying  to  establish  what  the  views  of  the  individual 
members  of  these  unions  actually  are,  from  your  point 
of  view,  and  to  give  you  a kind  of  overall  perspective, 
how  do  you  actually  set  about  trying  to  determine  that 
particular  process  and  trying  to  establish  what  the 
members  think,  to  give  yourself  a more  coherent  view? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  It  can  come  in  two  ways,  of  course. 
The  first  one  is  the  pro-active  approach  which  may 
come  from  one  of  the  individial  associations  through 
their  process  of  resolutions  and  their  own  structures. 
Pursuing  that,  as  a policy  issue,  would  then  be 
discussed  within  MPG.  Secondly,  if  it  is  a reaction  to  a 
Government  proposal  or  it  is  a reaction  to  European 
Community  legislation,  then  we  have  a very  effective 
means  of  pushing  it  down  the  line  to  the  member 
asking.  We  work  on  the  basis  that  we  put  in  our 
submission.  We  like  to  get  the  views  of  the  individual 
memlwrs.  That  comes  down  to  the  fact  that  we  are  small 
organisations  and  by  being  small  organisations  we  can 
adopt  the  structure  which  can  enable  a cross-representa- 
tive view  to  be  expressed.  So  we  have  a machinery  for 


getting  out  documents  through  their  own  individual 
struemres,  although  they  differ.  Some  will  use  regional 
committees.  Others  will  use  specialised  committeM 
Others  will  use  individual  experts,  based  on  the  policies 
of  their  own  organisations.  But  I do  believe  that  wh«i 
we  express  a view  to  Government,  or  to  others,  we  have 
very  carefiiUy  sounded  out  our  opinions.  We  take  very 
careful  note  of  the  fact  that  when  we  prepare  a 
submission,  the  draft  is  always  very  carefiiUy 
scrutinised  by  all  concerned. 

Mr  Ross 

516.  Chairman,  if  I may  just  indicate  that  in  the 
inquiry  into  the  future  of  trade  unions,  I am  a sponsored 
member  of  the  MSF.  The  TUC  were  the  first  to  give 
evidence  to  the  Committee  and  they  had  two  issues 
which  they  thought  the  Committee  should  consider,  and 
which  they  would  like  to  see  in  their  final  report.  I 
wonder  if  you  agree  with  those  twin  objectives?  You 
will  know  that  we  are  the  only  country  where  you  do 
have  the  right  to  join  a union,  but  then  you  do  not 
acmally  have  any  right  to  representation.  Does  your 
Association  support  the  legal  right  to  representation  for 
individuals  once  they  have  decided  to  join  a trade 
union? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  We  are  quite  clear  about  this.  If  an 
individual  makes  the  choice  to  join  a trade  union,  that 
individual  should  have  the  right  of  that  trade  union  to 
represent  him.  We  submitted  a paper  to  the  Government 
on  the  subject  of  industrial  relations  in  the  1990s  and  I 
would  like  to  submit  that  paper  to  you.  It  is  slightly  out 
of  dale,  Chairman,  from  the  point  of  view  that 
obviously  legislation  has  overtaken  events,  but 
nevertheless  it  spells  out  our  views  on  representation 
very  clearly.  In  terms  of  the  individual’s  choice  that  is 
very  important.  Therefore,  the  individual  should  have 
the  choice  of  who  represents  them  when  it  comes  to  an 
individual  negotiation  and  when  it  comes  to  the  process 
of  statutory  provision  under  health  and  safety, 
redundancy  negotiations  and  finally  on  the  question  of 
collective  bargaining. 

517.  So  you  do  support  the  objective  of  the  legal 
right  to  representation  once  the  individual  has  exercised 
his  or  her  right  to  join  a trade  union? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  We  have  clearly  stated  that  we 
consider  the  time  is  right  for  the  Government  to  review 
its  own  policy  towards  representation  and  recognition 
of  trade  unions,  that  it  is  a move  which  we  believe 
would  be  helpful  to  industrial  relations.  Specifically 
with  reference  to  managers  and  professionals,  we  would 
take  a view  that  a statutory  right  should  be  taken. 

518.  On  the  other  aspect  of  the  TUC’s  twin-track 
approach,  the  social  partnership;  one  assumes  that  the 
Association  represents  many  groups  of  senior 
management  and  that  you  would  also  believe  in  the 
social  partnership  aspect  of  the  general  environment  in 
British  industry? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  Managers  and  professionals,  of  course, 
have  a s^cific  role  to  play  whetiier  it  be  in  industry  or 
whether  it  be  in  the  public  sector  and  it  would  be  fair  to 
say  that  they  are  the  pivot  between  capital  and  labour. 
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They  have  a different  role  to  play  than  sometimes  is  the 
role  of  the  industrial  worker  because  they  at  some  time 
are  the  innovators  of  policy.  In  terms  of  partnership,  we 
have  in  our  organisations  never  broken  away  from  that 
policy  of  a partnership,  of  discussion  about  issues  of 
change  and  we  are  always  open  to  the  debate  about 
change  within  our  structures  or,  indeed,  the  structures 
of  the  individual  affiliated  organisations.  You  may  like 
to  ask  one  of  my  other  colleagues  here  who  are  from 
individual  organisations  themselves  about  partnership. 
Perhaps  Mr  Haggett  would  like  to  say  something? 

{Mr  Raggett)  You  have  said  it  all  for  me. 

519.  A number  of  my  colleagues  have  regularly 
asked  the  question  about  the  fact  that  union 
membership  does  not  appear  to  be  growing  and  that 
union  meetings  are  perhaps  not  very  well  attended. 
What  evidence  do  you  have  to  suggest  that  individuals 
are  joining  unions  for  anything  other  than  cheaper 
insurance  or  perhaps  better  holiday  deals  or  issues  like 
that  rather  than  the  right  to  be  represented  by  that 
individual  trade  union? 

{Mr  Aspinall)  The  statistics  show  that  in  the 
organisations  in  MPG  the  membership  is  stable.  In 
some  organisations  it  is  increasing.  This  may  be  the 
result  of  a possible  threat  of  redundancies,  unemploy- 
ment and  such,  although  the  last  aspect  of  the  cheap 
insurance  and  the  other  facilities  being  in  the 
marketplace  in  competition  with  others  is  very 
important  and  accept^.  We  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
being  forced  into  a trade  union. 

520.  Do  you  see  that  aspect  as  one  where  your 
member  associates  or  affiliates  are  competing  with  each 
other  rather  than  competing  with  the  management? 

{Mr  Aspinall)  No,  Aey  are  not  competing  with  one 
another  because  the  organisations  are  different  and 
represent  different  sectors.  They  are  not  in  competition. 
We  do  not  need  a provision  witiiin  MPG  to  separate  the 
organisations.  The  other  factor,  of  course,  in  terms  of 
insurance  is  that  we  can  find  very  attractive  rates 
because  we  represent  a particular  class  of  employee 
where  actuarily  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  underwriter  to 
take  them  on. 

Mr  Young 

521.  May  I welcome  you  here  today.  Can  I just 
state  for  the  record,  I am  a sponsored  member  of  the 
T&G.  Why  do  you  contend  that  political  affiliation  is 
not  part  of  the  legitimate  role  of  the  trade  unions? 

{Mr  Aspinall)  A trade  union  representing  its  members 
Mttainly,  as  far  as  our  organisation  is  concerned,  has  no 
idea  whatsoever  of  the  political  leanings  of  any  of  the 
individual  members.  We  would  wish  to  make 
representations  to  anybody  at  any  time  to  influence 
them  and  not  be  fettered  in  any  way  by  any  political 
affiliation.  That  is  quite  clear  from  the  independence  of 
our  organisations  one  of  the  criteria  that  they  would  not 
wsh  to  have  party  political  affiliation.  As  far  as  the 
future  of  trade  unions  is  concerned,  I would  say  to  you 
tMt  in  the  current  climate  that  we  it  is  not  in  the  interest 
of  trade  unions  to  be  politically  affiliated.  We  have  seen 
what  has  happened  to  the  voting  aspects  over  the  last  1 5 
years. 


522.  In  spite  of  the  fact  those  parties  like  myself 
actually  grew  out  of  the  trade  unions  because  of  the 
need  for  political  bodies,  but,  also,  when  you  say  that, 
are  you  also  against  the  concept  that— I believe  it  is  the 
NUT,  whether  they  have  now  or  not,  they  actually 
sponsored  members  from  various  political  parties.  So 
they  are  not  party  political  within  the  narrower  sense 
but  they  saw  the  need  for  a voice  within  the  political 
framework  further  than  a lobbying  organisation? 

{Mr  Aspinall)  Could  I ask  Professor  Pointon  to 
answer.  He  is  the  educationalist.  He  knows  more  about 
the  NUT  than  I do. 

(Professor  Pointon)  Of  course,  about  half  the  trade 
unions  in  the  TUC  are  not  affiliated  to  any  political 
party  and  I think  that  we  simply  do  not  have  a view 
about  whether  any  individual  trade  union  should  or 
should  not  join.  With  the  type  of  organisation  which  is 
in  the  MPG  (which  are  professional  organisations, 
managerial  organisations  who  have  to  deal  in  their  work 
with  wide  ranges  of  people)  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
operate  if  in  fact  they  were  operating  within  a party 
political  framework.  I would  hesitate  to  say  that  we  do 
not  take  a political  interest.  The  fact  that  we  are  here 
today  is  part  of  that  activity  and  we  would  expect,  as 
individual  unions  and  collectively,  to  talk  to  all 
members  of  political  parties  to  influence  them  and  to 
share  with  them  our  views.  I do  not  think  that  we  would 
wish  to  make  any  adverse  comment  on  the  decisions  by 
the  NUT  in  terms  of  its  relationships  with  Members  of 
Parliament  or  with  political  parties.  I think  that  is  their 
decision  to  make  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  that  one 
represents  within  our  organisations  in  any  way  the 
views  of  the  members  by  being  involved  with  any  given 
political  party. 

523.  In  your  submission,  if  I can  come  on  to  the 
next  point,  you  do  not  specially  refer  to  the  interests  of 
women  members,  members  from  ethnic  minorities  and 
young  members.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  in  this  country 
many  of  these  people  are  disadvantaged  in  various 
ways.  Does  your  organisation  look  at  some  positive 
discrimination  in  favour  of  disadvantaged  groups  or 
what  do  you  actually  do  to  see  that,  for  example, 
women  who  are  51  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  now 
able  to  participate- fully  in,  for  example,  managerial 
activities  because  the  responsibilities  they  at  present 
have  for  families  and  the  lack  of  creches  and  so  on 
militate  against  them  which  is  outside  of  political 
discrimination  but  certainly  a discrimination  internally, 
industrially,  commercially  and  otherwise? 

(MrAspinall)  I would  say  to  you  in  the  first  place  that 
in  terms  of  MPG  policy  we  very  much  leave  the  issue 
of  the  policies  of  women,  of  ethnic  minorities  to  the 
individual  sectors,  and  if  I may  ask  you  to  ask  my 
individual  colleagues  those  particular  points,  to  the 
British  Medical  Association  and  the  NatWest,  so  that 
you  can  get  a more  direct  answer. 

524.  Perhaps  it  would  be  useful  to  save  the  time  of 
the  Committee  if  we  could  have  this  backed  up  in 
writing  once  we  have  a short  answer  fix)m  your 
colleagues. 

{Mr  Haggett)  I think  1 probably  speak  for  the  other 
member  organisation  in  saying  that  the  NatWest  has  its 
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own  equal  opportunities  policy  that  when  it  comes,  for 
instance,  to  candidates  for  promotion,  the  best 
candidate  is  chosen  regardless  of  race,  colour,  religion 
etc.  Obviously  these  are  policies  that  we  wholly  support 
and  there  are  procedures  in  place  within  NatWest  and  I 
believe  within  most  of  the  other  member  organisations 
of  MPG  that  if  we  feel  that  that  policy  is  not  being 
carried  out  then  we  have  procedures  to  appeal  and  to  put 
matters  right 

Chairman 

525.  How  many  women  have  you  at  top  level  in 
your  organisation? 

(Mr  Haggett)  NatWest,  I know,  has  gone  on  record 
because  of  the  small  number  of  women. 

526.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  answer  my 
question? 

(Mr  Haggett)  You  are  talking  about  NatWest,  my 
organisation? 

527.  You  were  talking  about  N^West  so  I am 
astting  you  how  many  women  there  are  at  the  top  of 
your  organisation.  You  say  you  have  this  wonderfol 
s^-up  and  do  not  really  need  the  unions  to  intervene  in 
that  sort  of  way,  but  what  is  the  result? 

(Mr  Haggett)  Far  too  few  is  the  answer. 

528.  But  how  many? 

(Mr  Haggett)  This  is  for  all  sorts  of  historical 
reasons. 

529.  Have  you  any? 

(Mr  Haggett)  Of  course  we  have  women  in 
management 

530.  Is  there  anyone  on  the  board? 

(Mr  Haggett)  There  is  no  lady  on  the  board,  but  we 
have  senior  executive  ladies  now  which  going  back  five 
or  ten  years — even  that  short  time-span — NatWest  did 
not  have. 

53 1 . Are  there  any  black  people  ^ top  level  in  your 
organisation? 

(Mr  Haggett)  Not  to  my  knowledge,  no;  certainly  not 
on  the  board. 

532.  So  how  do  you  define  equal  opportunities? 

(Mr  Haggett)  This  is  something  which  I believe  is 

historic  within  the  NatWest  organisation  and  many 
others  as  well.  NatWest  has  said  publicly  that  it  has  a 
goal  of,  I think,  35  per  cent  lady  managers  within  the 
next  decade. 

Mr  Leighton 

533.  Are  we  talking  about  NatWest  as  an 
organisation  or  the  NatWest  Association? 

(Mr Haggett)  I am  the  Assistant  General  Secretary  of 
NatWest  Staff  Association,  which  is  an  independent 
staff  union. 

534.  Are  your  answers  dealing  with  NatWest  as  a 
bank  or  your  Association? 


(Mr  Haggett)  I am  dealing  with  how  we  perceive 
NatWest  Bank— the  policies  within  NatWest  Bank— 
not  the  policies  within  NatWest  Staff  Association. 

Mr  Leighton:  I think  we  were  wanting  to  know  the 

situation  in  your  Association  as  well. 

Chairman 

535.  Please  would  you  tell  us  the  answer  to  Mr 
Leighton’s  very  fair  question:  what  is  the  situation  in 
your  own  union?  Are  there  any  women  at  top  level  in 
your  Association? 

(Mr  Haggett)  The  Staff  Association  has  only  six 
full-time  Secretariat  such  as  myself. 

536.  Are  tiiere  any  women? 

(Mr  Haggett)  We  are,  of  course,  relatively  small.  We 
have  a staff  representatives’  office  with  full-time 
people. 

537.  Wonderfiill  But  if  you  would  only  answer  my 
question! 

(Mr  Haggett)  There  are  two  ladies,  yes. 

538.  Two  women  out  of  six.  At  top  level? 

(Mr  Haggett)  There  are  four  at  the  staff  reps’  office 
and  two  of  the  four  are  ladies.  In  the  general  office  we 
have  more  ladies  than  men,  although  it  would  be  true  to 
say  that  the  Secretariat— the  General  Secretary  and  the 
Assistants — are,  at  the  moment,  all  male. 

539.  Any  people  from  ethnic  minorities  at  the  top 
level  of  your  union? 

(Mr  Haggett)  Not  within  those  few,  but  we  are  very 
small  in  number  and  I do  not  think  tiiat  would  be 
unusual. 


Mr  Leighton 

540.  What  about  the  secretaries?  Are  the  secretaries 
typists? 

fAfr  Haggett)  No,  when  I talk  about  the  Secretariat  I 
may  have  confused  you.  I am  an  Assistant  General 
Secretary.  When  we  about  the  Secretarial  we  mean 
die  General  Secretary,  the  Deputy  General  Secretary 
and  the  Assistant  General  Secretaries. 

Mr  Mills 

541.  Just  following  on  from  that,  you  have  a list  of 
the  most  important  professional  people  ranging  from 
aircraft  engineers  to  aerospace,  to  medical  (BMA)  and 
others.  What  is  the  composition  of  your  membership  in 
terms  of  sex  and  racial  mix?  How  many  women  actually 
belong  to  your  union? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  Are  you  talking  about  the  whole 
organisation? 

542.  Yes. 

(Mr  Aspinall)  In  the  whole  organisation,  as  in  some 
individual  organisations,  this  is  predominantly  male. 

543.  What  percentage  of  women?  The  Chainnan 
has  asked  you  about  die  committees. 
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(Mr  Aspinall)  I will  give  you  that  particular  answer, 
but  it  has  to  be  taken  in  context  to  the  function.  Where 
you  look,  for  instance,  at  aircraft  engineers 

544.  Forgive  me  for  interrupting  but  I am  talking 
about  the  membership.  Those  people  who  pay  dues  to 
your  union.  How  many  are  women  and  how  many  are 
from  ethnic  minorities? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  I would  have  to  take  advice  on  that. 

545.  Could  you  send  us  a memorandum? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  Yes,  indeed. 

Chairman 

546.  What  sort  of  percentage?  You  must  know  that, 
Mr  Aspinall. 

(Mr  Aspinall)  I do  not  think  there  is,  in  the  whole 
organisation,  more  than  5 per  cent  of  women  involved. 

(Mr  Tucker)  If  I may  add  briefly  to  that,  re  the 
position  of  the  BMA,  just  over  half  of  the  doctors 
coining  out  of  medical  schools  are,  in  fact,  women.  That 
is,  just  over  half  of  the  doctors  coming  out  of  medical 
schools  now  are  women. 

547.  How  do  you  explain  your  answer  to  Mr  Iain 
Mills  then? 

(Mr  Tucker)  5 per  cent  of  the  membership  comes 
from  the  BMA  union. 

(Mr  Aspinall)  That  is  the  overall  membership  of  the 
Federation. 

Mr  Mills 

548.  That  includes  all  these  people  in  the 

Federation.  So  Aerospace,  for  example,  will  include 
very  few  women 

(Mr  Aspiiuill)  — that  are  members  of  that 
Association.  I am  not  saying  that  there  are  no  women 
managers,  but  they  are  not  in  the  Association. 

Chairman 

549.  Why  do  they  not  join  your  Association,  Mr 
Aspinall? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  They  do  not  join  for  a number  of 
reasons.  One  of  the  factors  is  the  time  involvement  of 
participation  in  trade  unions.  If  they  are  going  to  be 
active  members  then  they  have  to  be  involved.  Many 
women  find  that  as  managers  they  are  totally  absorbed 
in  their  function.  They  are  professionals.  Therefore, 
they  do  not  join  trade  unions. 

550.  As  opposed  to  men  who  do  not  feel  totally 
involved  in  their  function? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  Women  have  other  functions  to 
undertake. 

551.  Men  have  other  functions  too,  Nfr  Aspinall. 

(Mr  Aspinall)  Yes  they  do,  but  not  at  the  same  level. 

552.  What  do  you  mean? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  Chairman,  you  know  as  well  as  I do 
that  women  have  other  occupations  which  are  not  paid 


occupations.  They  have  to  go  home  and  look  after  their 
household,  and  to  go  out  to  a union  meeting  is  not 
perhaps  something  that  they  particularly  desire. 

Mr  Mills 

553.  May  I come  back  to  the  future  of  trade  unions. 
You  are  a very  important  interface  and  we  have  just 
talked  about  the  very  important  factor  of  women  and 
ethnic  minorities.  Can  I change  that  slightly  and  say  to 
you:  how  do  you  see  the  presentation  of  the  professional 
infrastructure  (for  want  of  a better  term)  for  those 
people  who  would  wish  to  invest  in  our  country  like  the 
Japanese,  Taiwanese  and  others?  Do  you  see  your  union 
as  having  a role  to  play  in  this  matter? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  We  certainly  do.  As  I said  earlier  on, 
they  are  the  pivot  between  capital  and  labour,  being  in 
that  position  of  understanding  the  detailed  analysis  of 
economic  policy,  of  employment  policy,  of  industrial 
relations.  They  have  a role  to  play  as  members  of  trade 
unions  or  associations  in  this  word  “partnership”,  with 
the  employment  of  building  on  inward  investment,  and 
that  is  encouraged  by  our  organisation  very,  very 
effectively.  We  have  no  hang-ups  on  that  particular 
score. 

554.  As  we  are  short  on  time,  I will  ask  just  one 
more  question.  Some  of  us  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  involved  in  the  1981/1982/1983  step-by-step 
legislation  which  changed  trade  union  legislation.  In 
terms  of  our  investigation  into  the  future  of  trade  union 
legislation,  can  you  see  any  further  steps  that  you,  as 
managers,  on  your  particular  emphasis  of  professional 
management,  would  like  to  see  us  doing  in  order  to  help 
your  representation  of  your  members? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  First  of  all,  may  I say  that  we  supported 
the  step-by-step  procedure  because  we  believe  that 
good  industrial  relations  have  to  be  conducted,  and  if 
the  legislation  has  to  be  such  that  it  stays  on  the  statute 
book,  one  of  the  areas  of  deep  concern  to  us  is  the 
question  of  review  of  limits.  Unfair  dismissal  of  a 
manager  for  a person  earning  over  the  £205  limit,  if 
they  go  to  an  industrial  tribunal,  they  will  end  up  with 
a compensation  based  on  £205  per  week,  even  if  they 
are  unfairly  dismissed  and  this  is  proved  to  be  so.  This 
is  one  stage  which  we  would  wish  to  see  developed.  The 
other  is  that  we  would  like  to  have  more  consultation  on 
social  policy  and  employment  policy.  It  is  quite  good  at 
the  present  time  but  not  good  enough.  We  feel  that  it 
could  be  improved  and,  therefore,  Green  Papers  should 
be  the  measure  for  the  future. 

555.  Do  forgive  me  for  interrupting,  but  how  do 
you  see  that  improved?  What  mechanism? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  It  can  be  improved  by  a more  open 
method  of  consultation. 

MrHeald 

556.  Mr  Aspinall,  it  is  very  nice  to  welcome  you  to 
the  Committee,  not  just  as  an  Executive  Director  of  this 
body,  but  also  as  a constituent  from  the  best 
constituency  in  the  country! 

(Mr  Aspinall)  Hear,  hear! 
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Mr  Leighton 

557.  Why  did  you  not  vote  for  him  then! 

(Mr  Aspinall)  I shall  make  no  comment  on  that! 

Mr  Heald 

558.  Mr  Aspinall,  you  mentioned  a minute  ago  the 
limits  for  industrial  tribunals  and,  of  course,  the  £205 
limit  applies  to  the  basic  element  of  the  award.  What  is 
your  view  on  the  £11,000  limit  on  the  compensatory 
award?  is  this  an  adequ^e  iigure  for  managers? 

(Mr  AspiTiall)  No. 

559.  What  would  your  suggestions  be  on  that? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  We  believe  that  it  should  be  based  on 

actual  salary.  If  you  have  got  somebody  earning  £200 
per  week  their  compensation  is  based  on  actual  salary. 
Therefore,  we  believe  that  the  whole  arrangement 
should  be  changed  and  brought  to  the  level  of  actual 
salary.  The  person  is  unfairly  dismissed.  The  problem 
is.  Chairman,  that  this  limit  is  linked  to  redundancy 
payments  and  we  would  like  to  see  it  divorced. 

Chairman 

560.  The  problem  is  that  two  out  of  three  claims  for 
unfair  dismissal  fail  largely  because  in  many  cases  the 
employees  cannot  get  any  corroboration  of  their  case 
from  people  who  are  still  at  work  and  are  afraid  of 
losing  their  jobs.  Do  you  agree? 

(MrAspiTtall)  We  have  instances  of  individuals  who 
are  offered  compensation  which  is  just  above  the  limit 
which  then  persuades  them  not  to  go  to  industrial 
tribunals.  The  problem  is,  to  answer  your  question,  that 
even  those  individuals  are  very  reluctant  to  come 
forward  to  express  a view. 

(Professor  Pointon)  One  of  the  reasons  why  so  many 
cases  fail,  certainly  in  sex  discrimination  cases,  is  that 
the  settled  ones  are  settled  on  the  steps  of  the  tribunal. 
The  ones  that  are  reported  are  the  ones  that  actually 
arrive  within  the  tribunal  and,  therefore,  the  number  of 
successful  cases  decreases  by  that  process.  The  big 
problem  we  have  is  that  in  the  area  that  we  represent  the 
industrial  tribunal  system  is  hardly  avmlable  to  our 
members,  that  to  go  to  an  industrial  tribunal  means  that 
you  have  lost  anyway. 

561.  You  will  never  get  another  job.  Once  you  have 
sued  your  previous  boss  you  will  not  get  a reference  and 
you  are  out  forever  as  a manager,  are  you  not? 

(Professor  Pointon)  And  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion is  not  enough  to  make  it  worthwhile. 

Mr  Heald 

562.  I wanted  now  to  change  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  women  which  you  mentioned  earlier.  One 
of  the  problems  seems  to  be  that  women  get  so  far  in 
management  but  no  further  and  I would  be  interested  to 
know  what  your  perspective  on  that  is.  Why  is  that 
happening?  Is  it  because  they  have  all  the  burdens  of 
child  care  at  home,  of  looking  after  the  house,  a 
husband  and  so  on,  or  is  there  some  other  reason,  some 
prejudice  by  employers?  Do  you  have  any  view  on  that 
and  what  needs  to  be  done? 


(Mr  Aspinall)  I do  not  think  that  there  is  prejudice  in 
the  organisations  where  we  are  involved  by  employers 
We  are  in  a changing  circumstance,  are  we  not?  Here 
we  are  in  1994  and  it  is  different  from  what  it  was  in 
1984.  As  you  have  heard  Philip  Tucker  saying,  more 
women  are  now  graduating  from  medical  school  and, 
therefore,  in  those  circumstances  you  are  going  to  see 
more  career  women  introduced  into  the  system.  I hope 
so.  I have  a daughter  and  I hope  that  she  is  going  to  have 
a future  ahead  of  her. 

563.  Do  you  think  we  are  doing  enough  to  take 
them  beyond  that?  They  get  the  education,  they  get  into 
a career,  a profession,  they  get  to  a certain  level  of 
management  and  then  they  are  looking  after  children  at 
home.  They  have  got  all  those  duties  of  work  and  so  on 
and  it  just  gets  too  much,  does  it  not,  and  all  too  many 
women  then  go  on  to  part-time  working  or  some  other 
scheme  rather  than  continuing  with  a full-time  career. 
Are  there  ways  we  can  address  that  and  help  them? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  We  must  not  knock  the  part-time 
employment  even  for  the  professional.  The  male  or 
female  can  take  on  a professional  activity  on  a part-time 
basis. 

564.  Do  you  not  think  it  prejudices  their  promotion 
prospects  if  ^ey  go  part-time  for  a period? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  I would  hope  not,  but  time  will  be  the 
test  of  that. 

(Mr  Haggett)  I do  not  quite  share  your  pessimism.  I 
believe  that  the  reasons  are  largely  historic.  Returning 
just  briefly  to  NatWest  Bank  again,  Mr  Janner  was 
right,  yes,  there  are  far  too  few  women  in  management 
at  the  moment  but  the  reasons  are  historic.  I woriced  for 
NatWest  Bank  for  over  20  years  before  I joined 
NatWest  Staff  Association.  When  I joined  there  were 
recruitment  adverts  in  parallel,  one  for  men  headlined, 
“Become  a manager  in  NatWest”,  and  one  for  ladies 
headlined,  “become  a clerical  officer”.  Those  times  are 
now  past  very  happily,  but  to  redress  the  balance  and 
have  the  right  number  of  women  reaching  management 
is  going  to  take  time. 

565.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a difference  between 
the  woman  manager  who,  as  we  have  already  heard,  is 
burdened  with  all  these  other  duties  as  well  as  her  job 
and  the  male  manager  who  seems,  from  what  you  were 
saying,  not  to  be  so  burdened  and  how  do  we  address 
that  problem  so  there  is  proper  partnership  there? 

(Mr  Haggett)  I agree  that  there  are  problems  to  be 
faced,  but  some  of  the  issues  that  we  are  involved  with, 
the  NatWest  Staff  Association — and  I know  I can  speak 
for  other  member  organisations  of  MPG — are 
attempting  to  overcome  the  problems,  seeking  the 
provision  of  creche  facilities,  seeking  some  help 
towards  child  minders  etc.  Alright,  we  may  all  have 
slightly  different  issues  but  they  are  all  aim^  with  the 
same  objective  in  mind. 

Mr  Coe 

566.  Why  were  you  so  very  critical  in  your 
submission  to  us  about  smaller  unions  merging  with 
larger  unions  to  gain  financial  security? 
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{Mr  Aspinall)  There  is  an  ideology  that  we  would 
wish  to  present  to  you  and  that  is  the  old  fable  of  “small 
is  sometimes  very  beautiful”  in  terms  of  representing 
those  individuals.  The  financial  stability  is  perhaps  by 
mismanagement  of  the  organisation  itself  either  in  its 
structure  or  in  its  financial  provisions.  There  is  also,  of 
course,  the  political  will  of  the  members  to  have  their 
class  of  employee  represented  in  a sole  association.  By 
doing  this  their  views  will  be  expressed  but  not  the 
views  of  others.  For  instance,  we  would  take  the  view 
that  in  some  cases  but  not  in  all  cases  it  is  not  practical 
for  the  managers  to  belong  to  the  same  union  as  the 
people  they  supervise.  I say  in  some  cases,  not  in  all 
cases.  This  can  create  conflicts  of  interest,  so  from  the 
point  of  view  of  mergers,  the  examples  that  we  have 
seen  of  the  small  association  merging  with  a large 
association  is  that  they  have  lost  their  independence, 
they  have  lost  their  right  to  make  their  own  policies, 
they  have  lost  the  right  to  appoint  their  own  officers  and 
they  have  lost  their  identity  and  the  identity  is  that  of  an 
independent  voice  for  the  managers  and  professionals 
within  that  organisation. 

567.  You  make  that  case  for  a domestic  model  but 
I would  put  to  you  a very  different  piemre  in  terms  of 
the  way  trade  unions  in  Europe  have  been  involved 
since  1945  and  are  now  currently  structured,  Is  this  a 
particular  British  problem  or  why  is  this  not  the  case  in 
Europe?  In  fairness,  in  your  submission  you  are  very 
pro-European  and  I presume  you  look  at  it  simply  as 
your  membership  having  higher  positions  across 
national  borders? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  In  our  organisation  we  are  affiliated  to 
a European  body,  the  Confederation  Europeen  des 
Cadres,  which  has  an  equivalent  to  the  MPG  in  ten 
Member  States.  They  are  like  us  representing  managers 
and  professionals.  They  obviously  have  different 
structures  to  what  we  have  and  they  have  within  the 
ethos  of  the  legislation  a different  way  in  which  they 
conduct  themselves,  but  at  the  end  of  the  day  they  are 
managers  and  professionals  and  they  are  exclusive,  they 
are  specific.  For  instance,  in  aerospace  one  might  have 
certain  aspects  of  cross-border  co-operation  and  we 
would  facilitate  such  co-operation.  We  will  facilitate 
the  recognition  of  diplomas,  That  is  a very  important 
aspect  of  our  functioning  both  here  and  also  at  a 
European  level.  We  do  not  consider  that  by  joining  a 
larger  trade  union  it  would  be  to  any  advantage  of  those 
organisations,  otherwise,  for  instance,  they  would  all 
cease  to  exist  and  be  one  trade  union  within  MPG  which 
they  do  not  wish  to  be,  so  they  certainly  do  not  wish  to 
merge  with  another  union  in  other  disciplines. 

(Professor  Pointon)  I wonder  if  I could  add  to  that. 
One  of  the  countries  which  is  often  quoted  is  Germany 
and  the  way  in  which  it  organises  its  trade  unions  as  an 
exemplar.  In  fact,  organisation  is  so  different  in  their 
establishments  that  it  does  not  actually  stand 
comparison.  The  arrangements  made  for  individual 
representation  of  groups  within  the  German  system  is 
much  more  well  defined  than  it  is  in  this  country  and  I 
would  quite  happily  provide  you  with  a memorandum 
on  that  because  it  is  one  of  the  mythologies  which 
causes  an  awful  lot  of  trouble  in  this  country.  People 
often  quote  the  German  model.  They  say,  ‘Why  don’t 


you  have  the  German  model?”  but  the  answer  is  that  it 
is  not  one  of  big  trade  unions.  It  is  of  very  small  scale 
representation  within  the  system,  making  sure  that 
everybody  is  represented  by  the  people  they  wish  to  be 
represented  by — ^if  I can  finish  with  a preposition.  The 
argument  that  is  put  forward  about  big  trade  unions  in 
other  countries  I do  not  think  stands  examination. 

568.  We  have  had  a number  of  employers  before 
this  Committee  in  the  last  few  months  on  a range  of 
issues.  One  quite  key  bit  of  evidence  that  is  continually 
represented  in  ft-ont  of  us  has  been  for  the  need  of 
gi^uate  entry  into  industry.  What  are  you  doing,  as  an 
organisation,  to  encourage  and  facilitate  that? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  MPG — to  be  truthfiil  with  you — is  not 
doing  anything  at  all.  That  is  something,  as  I expressed 
earlier  on,  which  is  a sectoral  issue  and  you  must 
address  it  to  my  colleagues. 

569.  But  do  you  see  a role  for  the  Federation? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  If  the  individual  organisations  wished 

it  to  be  in  a central  role  it  would  be  in  a central  role,  but 
this  is  not  something  which  they  have  asked  us  to  do. 

570.  So  they  do  not  particularly  see  this  as  a key 
issue? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  1 am  sure  they  see  it  as  a key  issue,  but 
you  have  heard  the  comments  from  Philip,  from  the 
British  Medical  Association,  that  they  have  their 
policies:  so  does  NatWest  and  so  do  the  Teachers.  It  is 
not  something  which  is  an  issue  that  has  come  before  us 
and  we  would  not  force  it. 

Mr  Leighton 

571.  You  are  a member  of  the  European  Economic 
and  Social  Committee? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  I am. 

572.  How  do  you  appraise  and  what  do  you  think  of 
the  Commission’s  proposals  for  Woiks  Councils? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  I will  answer  this  in  the  same  answer 
that  I wo^d  give  to  you  as  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
MPG.  We  support  Works  Councils. 

573.  Thank  you.  What  is  your  appraisal  of  the 
Social  Dimension  then  The  Social  Chapter? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  For  a start,  in  the  communication, 
COM  93/600,  our  organisation  will  be  involved  in  the 
Social  Dialogue,  Category  2. 1 assume  the  Committee 
has  access  to  that  communication.  From  that  point  of 
view  we  support  the  concept  of  the  Social  Dialogue. 
Some  of  our  colleagues  in  ^rope  are  disappointed  that 
they  are  not  involved  in  Category  1.  That  is  the  process 
of  renegotiation  as  against  consultation.  However,  there 
arc  certain  issues  which  perhaps  we  find  difficult,  but 
we  shall  work  within  the  system  of  being  fully  involved 
in  that  consultation  and  expressing  our  views  on  behalf 
of  our  members  in  the  heart  of  Europe. 

574.  So  generally  you  support  the  concept  of  the 
Social  Chapter? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  We  support  the  concept  of  the  Social 
Chapter,  but  we  do  consider  that  there  are  serious  flaws 
in  ic. 
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575.  Tell  us  which  ones. 

(MrAspinall)  For  a start,  the  negotiation  cannot  be 
between  certain  bodies  which  are  classified  in  the 
Category  1 , which  is  the  UMCE,  for  employers,  and  the 
ETUC 

576.  And  you  are  not  in  that? 

(MrAspinall)  No,  we  are  not  in  that 

577.  Right 

(MrAspinall)  No,  I am  not  carping  about  this  aspect. 
I would  carp  if  we  were  in  it  as  well,  but  the  point  is  that 
the  opt-out  by  the  United  Kingdom  provides  for  no 
legislation  to  take  place  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
However,  the  provisions  under  Articles  3 and  4 for 
consultation  and  negotiation  between  the  two  sides  of 
industry  on  framework  agreements  could  end  up  with  a 
Council  decision  being  taken  and  that  Council  decision, 
once  taken,  is  binding  on  the  high  contracting  party 
— namely,  the  eleven  Member  States — and  also  on  the 
others  who  made  the  agreement.  Where  I see  it  as 
flawed  is  the  actual  delivery  of  the  agreement. 

578.  So  do  you  think  the  opt-out  is  a sensible  idea? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  Within  the  practice  of  our  industrial 

relations  in  this  country,  yes,  because  we  do  not  have 
legally  enforceable  collective  agreements. 

579.  But  if  there  were  regulations  or  directives 
under  the  Social  Chapter,  they  would  have  legal  effect 
here,  would  they  not? 

(MrAspinall)  No,  they  would  not,  sir,  under  the 
Social  Chapter,  on  the  Social  Agreement  of  the 
Protocol.  That  comes  into  play  on  Article  2.  They 
would  not  be  applicable  in  this  country.  They  are  opted 
out.  The  only  directives  and  regulations  that  would 
apply  are  under  the  Treaty. 

580.  But  if  we  were  not  opted  out.  That  is  what  I 
meant. 

[Afr  Aspinall)  If  we  were  not  opted  out,  then  they 
would  apply. 

581.  They  would  apply  because  what  you  are 
saying  is  that  in  our  system  of  industrial  relations  those 
agreements  are  not  legally  binding.  Nevertheless,  if  we 
had  not  opted  out,  the  regulations  and  directives  would 
be  legally  binding. 

(MrAspinall)  They  would. 

582.  So  we  come  back  to  the  point  which  is:  is  it 
sensible  for  Britain  to  opt  out?  Are  you  worried  about 
the  Social  Chapter?  Do  you  think  it  could  do  great 
damage  to  the  country  or  anything  like  that? 

(MrAspinall)  Every  individual  proposal  that  comes 
from  the  Commission  should  be  clearly  scrutinised  in 
detail.  I,  in  my  function,  try  and  do  that.  Now  in  terms 
of  what  is  good  for  our  members  and  what  is  good  for 
the  other  members  of  trade  unions,  it  is  always  a 
question  that  one  must  make  a judgment  about:  whether 
it  is  good  or  whether  it  is  bad.  and  some  will  be  “yes” 
and  some  will  be  “no”. 

583.  But  the  concept  of  the  Social  Chapter,  or  the 
Social  Dimension,  you  support? 


(Mr  Aspinall)  Yes  we  do. 

584.  Now  on  recognition,  you  say:  “recognition  is 
an  important  service  that  any  association  offers  to  its 
members”.  In  fact,  the  main  benefit — and  you  gave 
some  answers  to  my  colleague,  Mr  Ross— if  that  is  the 
main  benefit  (and  I think  a lot  of  us  would  agree  wift 
you)  how  should  this  be  progressed?  You  are  going  to 
send  us  a paper  which  may  be  slightly  out  of  date.  Do 
you  think  there  should  be  a legal  framewoA:  so  that  if 
a certain  percentage  of  the  workforce  have  opted  into  a 
trade  union,  then  the  employer  should  recognise  that 
choice? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  Yes. 

585.  May  I ask  Professor  Pointon,  does  he  organise 
members  in  the  colleges  of  further  education? 

(Professor  Pointon)  No,  only  in  the  Institution  of 
what  were  Polytechnics  and  Colleges. 

586.  Last,  your  membership.  I think  you  may  have 
mentioned  a membership  of  180,000? 

(MrAspirujll)  Yes. 

587.  A sort  of  mini-TUC  really?  Compared  with 
the  TUC  you  are  very  small,  a minnow.  Do  you  want  to 
be  small  because  you  are  Just  groups  of  managers,  or  do 
you  seek  to  grow?  Do  you  want  to  rival  the  TUC  in 
some  way,  or  are  you  happy  with  your  present  size? 

(Afr  Aspinall)  The  first  is  that  we  do  not  rival  the 
TUC.  We  do  not  offer  the  services  that  the  TUC  offers. 
That  is  clear  within  our  constitution.  Yes,  of  course  we 
would  like  our  organisation  to  grow.  If  one  looks  at  the 
number  of  trade  unions  that  are  listed  in  the 
Certification  Officer,  you  will  find  that  there  are  200 
that  are  not  affiliated  to  anything.  We  want  to  identify 
them,  find  out  what  they  do  and  put  them  into  the 
category  that  we  wish  to  represent.  What  we  would  not 
wish  to  do  would  be  to  have  our  Federation  turned  into 
a mini  TUC,  as  you  put  it,  because  that  would  defeat  our 
specific  representation. 

588.  If  you  want  to  grow,  what  is  it,  as  it  were,  that 
you  are  doing  wrong?  The  TUC  has  8 million  members 
or  7. 

(MrAspinall)  7.6  million  according  to  my  figures. 

589.  Yes,  7.6  million  members  and  you  have 
180,000.  Why  are  you  not  bigger,  if  you  want  to  be 
bigger? 

(MrAspinall)  It  is  a question  of  the  total  number  of 
managers  that  belong  to  associations. 

590.  Doctors  are  not  managers,  are  they?  Although 
some  of  them  are. 

(MrAspinall)  But  they  are  professionals.  We  classifr 
managers  as  professionals. 

591.  But  there  are  many  more  than  180,000 
managers  and  professionals  in  this  country,  are  there 
not?  Many  more. 

(MrAspiTMll)  Yes  there  are,  but  there  are  two  points 
I must  make  to  you.  One  is  that  many  managers  and 
professionals  are  not  members  of  any  trade  union 
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whatsoever  for  various  reasons.  The  second  is  that  there 
is  no  climate  for  establishing  o^anisations  to  represent 
them  from  a cold  start  They  have  to  join  something  that 
exists  at  the  present  time.  Therefore,  under  those 
circumstances  Ae  chance  of  recognition — it  all  comes 
back  to  that  basis  of  recognition — ^is  not  there.  If  we 
could  organise  these  people  then  if  there  is  no  provision 
for  representation  individually  for  the  purpose  of 
statutory  rights  in  health  and  safety,  redundancy  and 
also  for  full  collective  bargaining  rights,  that  is  the  key. 
It  is  the  Catch  22  position. 

Mr  Leighton:  That  is  a very  interesting  answer. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr  Eastham 

592.  I am  rather  intrigued  when  organisations  call 
themselves  associadons  as  against  trade  unions.  What 
do  you  see  as  any  - difference  between,  say,  an 
association  as  against  a trade  union  because  in  the  end 
it  is  possibly  involved  with  collective  bargaining  your 
woik.  When  I look  at  your  list  it  has  the  Association  of 
College  Lecturers  or  BMA  or  NatWest  Staff 
Association.  It  is  a form  of  collective  bargaining  you  do 
like  any  trade  union.  Is  it  a kind  of  snobbery  that  you 
call  yourselves  an  “association”  instead  of  calling 
yourselves  a straight  trade  union? 

{MrAspinall)  There  is  no  snobbery  whatsoever  in  the 
use  of  the  word  “association”.  They  are  legal  entities  of 
trade  unions. 


professional  associations  and  became  trade  unions  later 
and  went  into  the  trade  union  field  from  being  a 
professional  association  and,  therefore,  it  was  not  that 
one  started  off  being  a trade  union  and  then  decided  to 
be  snobbish  about  the  name,  but  rather  one  started  out 
from  a different  end  and  the  BMA  certainly  started  off 
from  that  end  and  so  I believe  did  the  National 
Association  of  Head  Teachers,  for  example.  They  have 
been  in  existence  a long  while  and  have  kept  that  name. 
That  has  been  taken  on  board  by  people  who  have 
joined  the  same  group,  the  British  Medical  Association, 
the  British  Dental  Association  and  the  AssociiUdon  of 
University  Teachers,  to  quote  one  particular  TUC 
union.  All  the  TUC  unions  are  not  named  as  unions. 

Mr  Eastham 

598.  But  you  are  all  doing  the  same  job  because 
this  is  the  concept  outside,  people  think  it  is  something 
different  but  in  actual  fact  you  are  telling  us  today  you 
are  a trade  union.  You  are  doing  the  same  fimetion  as 
a trade  union. 

(Professor  Pointon)  Indeed,  we  do  and  very  like  the 
original  trade  unions  who  were  in  fact  not  established  as 
bargaining  organisations  but  established  to  represent 
the  trades  and  the  people  in  their  profession  and  so  it  is 
a very  long  tradition  of  having  people 

599.  So  it  is  only  a traditional  thing? 

(Professor  Pointon)  It  is,  yes. 


593.  So  you  are  a trade  union? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  MPG  is  not  a trade  union  but  its 
affiliated  organisations  are  trade  unions.  They  are 
benefiting  from  the  legal  provisions  as  set  down,  but 
they  call  themselves  associations. 


600.  Earlier  on,  Mr  Aspinall,  you  made  reference  to 
the  desire  for  preferring  smaller  trade  unions.  I thinV 
you  did  indicate  that,  did  you? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  It  depends  what  you  define  as  being 
“small”,  of  couree. 


594.  What  is  the  difference  then?  You  have 
answered  that  I still  do  not  understand  what  is  the 
difference  between  a trade  union  and  an  association? 

[MrAspinall)  In  some  it  is  historic. 

595.  So  there  is  no  difference? 

(MrAspinall)  There  is  no  difference  in  the  legal 

entity,  there  is  in  the  presentations. 

(Mr  Tucker)  My  own  organisation,  the  BMA,  is  both 
a trade  union  and  a professional  organisation.  It  has 
been  a professional  organisation  since  the  middle  of  the 
I9th  century.  That  is  the  name  we  got.  We  acquired  a 
trade  union  role  at  a later  date.  We  have  very  much  a 
dual  role,  a trade  union  role  and  a professional 
organisational  role  looking  at  medical  ethics  and  things 
like  that  as  well  as  performing  a trade  union  function. 

596.  So  you  are  a trade  union? 

(Mr  Tucker)  We  are  both  a trade  union  and  a 
professional  organisation,  yes. 

Chairman 

597.  What  is  the  difference?  What  difference  is 
there  other  than  snobbery,  Professor  Pointon? 

(Professor  Pointon)  The  difference  is  that  most  of  the 
professional  associations  actually  started  out  as 


601.  User  small. 

(MrAspinall)  Yes,  but  when  we  talk  of  mergers  some 
of  the  tr^e  unions  that  we  see  now  are  talking  of  one 
million  or  two  million.  We  are  talking  minuscule 
numbers  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

602.  Why  I am  getting  to  this  point  now  is  this: 
some  years  ago  there  was  ground  dictation  by 
governments  and  employers  that  there  were  too  many 
small  unions  and  to  bring  efficiency  we  really  ought  to 
have  amalgamations.  Now  you  are  coming  before  us 
today  and  saying  you  do  not  agree  with  this,  is  that 
right? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  Every  individual  organisation  must 
make  its  own  choice  as  to  what  it  wants  to  do.  What  we 
are  saying  is  that,  as  far  as  our  o^anisations  are 
concerned,  the  process  of  representing  our  members  is 
better  done  tiux>ugh  the  structures  that  we  have. 

603.  If  I was  an  employer  I would  welcome  this 
fragmentation  because  it  is  far  easier  to  get  your  own 
way  with  a small  minuscule  organisation  than  with  a 
larger  organisation  that  has  got  some  muscle.  Do  you 
disagree? 

(Professor  Pointon ) We  disagree  with  you.  If  in  fact 
what  you  say  is  correct,  that  the  employers  can  get  their 
way  with  small  trade  unions  fragmented,  why  is  it  that 
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the  employers  would  rather  have  big  trade  unions?  The 
answer  is,  of  course,  that  they  do  not  want  whatever  it 
is  that  they  have  got  at  the  particular  moment.  The 
employers  do  not  like  trade  unions  in  general  however 
beneficial  they  are  to  them,  and  if  there  are  lots  of  small 
trade  unions  that  is  a nuisance  and  if  there  is  one  big 
trade  union  that  is  also  a nuisance. 

604.  So  it  is  the  convenience  of  the  day,  is  that  what 
you  are  saying? 

(Professor  Pointon)  Effectively  that.  I referred  back 
before  to  the  question  of  the  German  trade  unions  which 
are  always  quoted  as  being  big  trade  unions  where  in 
fact  the  arrangements  are  made  for  the  proper 
representation  of  small  groups  and  what  we  are 
concerned  about  is  that  people  can  choose  to  be 
represented  by  people  who  represent  their  needs  and 
that  is  best  done  in  a taxi  rather  than  in  a bus,  if  you  will 
take  the  analogy.  In  getting  from  one  place  to  another 
it  is  better  to  t^e  a vehicle  which  is  going  precisely 
where  you  want  to  finish  up  and  not  to  take  some  big 
vehicle  which  happens  to  be  going  roughly  in  the  right 
direction,  or  sometimes  it  may  be  going  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  which  you  are  going. 

Chairman 

605.  It  could  be  more  expensive  though, 

(Professor  Pointon)  Cheaper,  actually. 

MrEastham 

606.  So  it  is  your  theory  then  that  when  we  do  get 
the  big  amalgamation  with  the  large  unions  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Government  will  do  a switch  then  and 
say,  ‘They  are  too  big.  We  want  smaller  unions.”  Is  that 
what  you  are  saying? 

(Professor  Pointon)  I think  that  it  will  happen  for 
themselves.  For  example,  where  mergers  occur  in  the 
industry  then  you  will  find  that  there  are  smaU  groups 
that  break  away  in  order  to  achieve  the  representation 
which  they  want  You  could  pick  trade  unions  and  point 
out  what  has  happened  in  the  cases  of  larger  mergers 
where  people  have  had  to  form  alterative  methods  for 
getting  their  representation.  Germany  gets  over  this  by 
having  works  councils  in  which  people  are  elected 
according  to  their  representative  groups  and  then  that  is 
quoted  as  being  a lumpen  activity  and  it  is  not.  The 
German  method  works  and  people  do  not  understand  it 
in  general,  though  not  you,  sir! 

607.  Could  I now  pursue  this  business  about  your 
trading  activities.  What  is  your  line  of  contact  with  the 
members?  It  is  quite  normal  to  have,  say,  shop  stewards 
and  people  like  that  in  other  trade  unions.  What  have 
you  got  for  your  members? 

(Professor  Pointon)  In  my  particular  organisa- 
tion— 

608.  Broadly,  if  you  like.  You  can  talk  about  every 
organisation,  if  you  wish. 

(Professor  Pointon)  Usually  our  members  are 
grouped  in  smaller  establishments.  In  the  NatWest 
Bank  there  will  be  3,000  individual  organisations  each 


with  a local  officer  who  has  then  got  direct  contact  to 
head  office.  In  the  BMA  you  have  direct  contact  and 
also  contact  through  the  individual  members  to  a 
regional  officer.  In  my  organisation  each  institution,  of 
which  there  are  some  60  or  70,  will  have  a local 
secretary  and  then  that  will  breakdown  into  smaller 
groupings  within  the  organisation.  There  is  generally  a 
very  efficient  network  of  communication  used.  The 
other  important  point,  of  course,  is  that  within  each  of 
these  organisations  the  people  who  are  doing  the 
representation  are  actually  involved  in  the  j(A 
themselves  and  so  they  know  the  problems  and  you  do 
not  need  a tutorial  to  be  able  to  understand  the  problem 
that  you  have  got  to  deal  with. 

609.  Are  these  full  paid  officers  of  yours,  or  arc 
they  on  a voluntary  basis? 

(Professor  Pointon)  Mainly  on  a voluntary  basis. 
Because  we  are  representing  people  in  that  manner,  one 
can  operate  with  unpaid  officers.  We  have  a head  office 
and  my  union  is  one  of  the  few  which  has  a chief 
executive  who  is  a female. 

610.  This  brings  me  round  to  the  next  point  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  unpaid  officers  to  be  working  in  an 
establishment  to  find  themselves  being  victimised 
because  they  may  be  sending  out  messages  that  their 
immediate  employer  does  not  like.  Do  you  get 
victimisation  at  all  with  your  members? 

(Professor  Pointon)  I have  no  experience  of 
victimisation  of  members  or  of  officers.  In  fact  within 
the  orgamsation,  if  the  member  and  representative  is 
doing  the  job  properly,  then  they  are  an  asset  to  the 
employer  because  they  are  a means  by  which  they  can 
defiise  problems  at  the  workplace  and  in  die 
employment.  My  experience  has  been  that  people  are 
very  much  appreciated  for  the  work  they  do  within  dw 
professional  association,  if  that  is  done  properly. 

61 1.  So  you  do  not  suffer  any  victimisation  widiin 
your  Association,  or  you  do  not  know  of  any  member 
suffering  any  victimisation.  Is  that  what  you  are  saying? 

(Professor  Pointon)lean&zymg  that  within  mine,  but 
I will  leave  it  to  others  to  speak  about  theirs. 

(Mr  Haggett)  With  our  3,000  NatWest  branches,  and 
an  office  representative  in  each  branch,  of  course  there 
has  been  the  odd  occasion.  Of  course  there  has.  We  arc 
not  living  in  a perfect  world.  But  generally,  we  are  not 
finding  this  to  be  a problem.  On  the  isolated  occasions 
when  there  has  been  some  form  of  victimisation  we 
have  procedures  which  we  can  apply. 

612.  So  NatWest  does  have  victimisation  on 
occasions?  This  is  just  what  you  have  told  us  on  record, 
have  you  not?  You  have  said  that. 

(Mr Haggett)  Out  of  3,000  office  representatives,  in 
the  real  world  it  is  not  surprising  if  there  were  not  the 
odd  occasion. 

(Mr  Tucker)  In  terms  of  the  medical  profession,  dw 
BMA  has  the  great  majority  of  doctors  in  most  hospitals 
and  mental  units,  and  I would  not  say  that  there  was  any 
evidence  at  all  of  victimisation  as  a result  of  being  in  a 
trade  union. 

613.  Professor  Pointon,  you  do  not  have  any 
victimisation  either?  It  is  just  NatWest  that  has  it? 
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{Mr  Haggen)  I do  not  want  to  labour  the  problem 
with  NatWest.  but  the  sort  of  problem  we  might  get  is 
a local  office  representative  not  being  given  time  off  to 
do  what  he  needs  to  do,  when  it  then  transpires  that  the 
problem  was  not  insurmountable  and  he  could  have 
been  given  time  off.  Victimisation  of  that  degree 

614.  It  is  not  like,  say,  not  receiving  promotion  or 
a pay  increase?  Anything  like  that? 

{Mr  Haggett)  Not  of  a more  sinister  nature,  no. 

{Professor  Poinion)  In  my  own  organisation  we  have 
the  position  that  the  professional  activities  within  the 
Association  have  to  be  taken  into  account  positively 
when  people  are  put  forward  for  promotion. 


(Mr  Aspinall)  They  are  weak. 

622.  The  answer  to  my  question  is  “yes”'’ 
(Mr  Aspinall)  Yes.  ^ 


.u  • L . represented  by  a union 

employees  are  weak,  are  they  not? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  In  the  majority  of  cases,  yes. 

624.  Always. 

■"  certain  cases  the 
ndividual  may  be  of  such  a priority  for  the  employer 
that  he  will  pay  anything  to  get  that  employee 


615.  In  your  list  I see  that  it  mentions  the  college 
lecturers.  I would  see  it,  from  the  experience  I have  had, 
that  there  could  be  many  occasions  when  there  is' 
conflict  between  grading  of  lecturers  and  disputes 
arising,  but  you  say  there  is  not. 

(Professor  Pointon)  We  are  talking  about  higher 
education  colleges  and  not  further  education  colleges. 

616.  It  is  different  then,  is  it  not? 

(Professor  Pointon)  Yes,  it  is  a different  type  of 
management. 

617.  So  yours  is  all  sweetness  and  light?  You  have 
no  problems?  I would  ask  the  question:  why  are  there 
members  of  your  Association  if  nothing  ever  goes 
wrong?  I wonder  why  the  members  of  your 
Association,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  are  members, 

(Professor  Pointon)  I would  hate  to  go  away  having 
given  you  the  impression  that  nothing  ever  goes  wrong 
and  be  out  of  a job.  The  situation  is  that  there  is  not  a 
form  of  discrimination,  which  is  your  question.  There  is 
no  discrimination  against  members  within  the 
organisation.  There  are  problems  which  occur  and  our 
representatives  of  those  members  have  a job  to  resolve 
those  problems. 

Mr  Eastham:  I am  sorry  but  I cannot  continue 
because  my  time  is  up.  I would  love  another  hour  with 
you! 


Chairman 

618.  How  would  you  change  the  trade  union  world 
to  make  it  better  for  your  members,  which  is  what  you 
arc  about  presumably. 

(Mr  Aspinall)  The  first  one  we  have  covered  and  that 
IS  recognition. 

619.  Recognition  is  the  right  to  be  represented  by  a 
traj  union?  The  legal  right  to  be  represented? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  Of  your  choice. 


- — '■•'A  cnougn:  me  vast 

majori^  of  ordinary  working  people  nowadays  are 
weak  because  their  unions  have  no  right  to  represent 
them,  they  have  no  right  to  be  represented,  there  is  no 
right  to  recognition  of  their  unions  and  in  a time  of  hieh 
unemployment  people  can  normally  be  disposed  of 
That  IS  right,  is  it  not? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  They  should  be  disposed  of  fairly. 


626.  TTiey  should  be  disposed  of  fairly,  of  course 
but  the  disposal  of  people  does  not  have  to  be  fair  unless 
the  union  has  the  strength  to  fight  for  them  and  you  do 
not  have  the  strength,  do  you? 

{Mr  Aspinall)  We  do  not  have  the  strength. 


627.  Exactly. 

(MrAspimll)  Whilst  there  is  no  recognition. 


628.  Exactly.  The  people  in  this  country,  ordinary 
working  people,  have  not  got  the  power  to  change  their 
individual  contracts  because  every  time  there  is  a job 
that  comes  up,  particularly  a managerial  job,  there  are 
many,  many  people  who  want  that  job.  Therefore, 
management  can  impose  on  the  individual  terras  which 
it  wants  because  the  individual  has  no  contractual 
power  at  all.  other  than  one  in  a thousand.  TTiat  is  liehL 
is  it  not? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  In  the  organisations  which  we  have  in 
our  Federation,  they  have  collective  bargaining  rights. 


629.  Yes,  but  without  collective  bargaining  they 
are  done  for  and  with  collective  bargaining  Barclays 
Bank  can  announce  that  it  is  going  to  make  3.000 
people  redundant  in  the  next  two  years  and  there  is 
nothing  that  you  lot  can  do  about  it  Is  that  right? 

(Professor  Pointon)  That  is  correct. 


630.  Is  it,  Mr  Aspinall? 
(Mr  Aspinall)  Yes. 


, 2?'  *^8^1  right  to  be  represented  by 

hBde  union  of  your  choice. 

(Mr  Aspinall)  Individually,  for  contracts,  for 
fflsmissals  and  also  for  statutory  provisions  of  which 
tnete  are  three  categories. 

621.  Yes.  Let  me  ask  another  question  and  see  if 
can  manage  to  answer  it  briefly.  Without 
ogniUon,  unions  are  weak,  are  they  not?  All  unions 
Weak  without  the  right  to  be  recognised. 


631.  Yes,  so  the  banking  people  are  absolutely 
devastated.  There  is  nothing  they  can  do.  There  is  no 
protection  they  can  get  from  their  unions  because  even 
when  they  have  collective  bargaining  rights,  they  have 
practically  no  power  because  of  the  high  unemployment 
and  because  of  the  law  that  makes  it  difficult  for  them 
to  take  industrial  action.  Is  that  right? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  The  only  right  they  have  is  to  enter  into 
consultation  for  alternative  employment,  or  alternative 
methods,  and  we  do  know  that  that  fails. 
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632.  Yes,  that  fails  and,  of  course,  there  is  a new 
rule  which  might  work  a little  which  says  that  at  least 
these  consultations  must  take  place  with  a view  to 
reaching  agreement.  That  is  in  TURERA,  the  new 
statute,  but  subject  to  that,  consultation  usually  means 
telling  you  what  they  have  decided,  does  it  not? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  Yes. 

633.  Yes,  so  trade  unions  under  the  present  law  are 
weak  and  unable  to  help  their  members.  They  do  their 
best  but  their  best  is  usually  pretty  rough,  is  it  not? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  We  should  not  be  so  pessimistic  about 
the  future  of  trade  unions. 

634.  Why  not?  Tell  us  why  we  should  be 
optimistic. 

(Mr  Aspinall)  Because  they  have  a very  important 
role  to  play. 

635.  But  they  are  not  playing  it. 

(Mr  Aspinall)  I think  some  of  them  are  playing  it. 

636.  Are  you? 


(Mr  Aspinall)  Yes,  I think  we  are. 

637.  But  you  have  Just  said  that  you  have  no  power, 
no  strength.  They  can  sack  3,000  people  in  the  industry 
where  you  have  strength  and  you  cannot  do  a thing 
about  it.  What  power  have  you? 

(Mr  Aspinall)  Chairman,  we  are  here  today  to  tell  you 
just  that  and  to  confirm  our  comments;  and  we  hope  that 
this  Committee  is  going  to  make  some  comments 
through  the  process  of  this  Parliament  to  try  and  change 
that.  So,  yes,  of  course  trade  unions  have  a role  to  play. 

638.  I have  made  every  point  1 wish  to  in  four 
minutes  and  1 thank  you.  My  colleague  took  12!  Thank 
you  very  much  indeed  for  attending  and  we  hope  that 
some  of  your  comments  may  be  heard. 

(Mr  Aspinall)  We  shall  send  any  further  comments 
that  we  have  to  you.  Chairman. 

Chairman:  You  are  the  first  group  that  have  ever 

said  "yes”  six  times  in  a row  to  questions  from  me  and 
that  is  a record! 


APPENDIX  1 

Supplementary  memorandum  from  the  MPG 
Response  to  written  question  from  the  Employment  Committee 

Haw  important  is  health  and  safety  provision  for  managers  and  professionals  ? What  are  the  major  health 
and  safety  issues  which  affect  your  members  ? 

MPG  has  an  active  Health  and  Safety  Committee  which  meets  normally  bi-monthly  to  consider  current 
issues  affecting  managers  and  professionals  not  only  as  employees  but  also  in  their  professional  status. 

Each  participating  association  has  a nominated  representative. 

A major  issue  before  our  committee  is  the  right  of  representation  on  health  and  safety  committees,  also 
we  are  investigating  the  changes  in  education/NHS  in  respect  of  responsibility  for  contractual  airangements. 
Whether  responsibility  for  health  and  safety  lies  with  the  employing  body  or  the  funding  body, 
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TUESDAY  18  JANUARY  1994 


Members  present: 

Mr  Greville  Janner,  in  the  Chair 


Mr  Sebastian  Coe 
Mr  Ken  Eastham 
Mr  Harry  Greenway 
Mr  Oliver  Heald 
Mr  Ron  Leighton 


Mr  Ian  Mills 
Mr  Andrew  Robathan 
Mr  Ernie  Ross 
Mr  Richard  Spring 


Memorandum  submitted  by  the  Institute  of  Directors 

1.  The  Institute  of  Directors  (lOD)  is  a voluntary  association  of  individual  Company  Directors  formed 
in  1905  under  a Royal  Charter.  It  has  33,000  members  in  the  UK  and  a total  of  48,000  world-wide.  It  oifers 
its  members  a wide  range  of  personal  and  professional  services  including  representation  of  their  interests  to 
Government  in  such  matters  as  Company  Law,  Taxation  and  Employment  Law.  Other  services  include: 
information  and  advice;  courses  of  training  (including  a Diploma  in  Company  Direction);  an  Annual 
Convention,  conferences,  and  events ; and  a wide  variety  of  publications.  It  also  has  a club  house  in  Pall  Mall. 
As  a professional  association  the  lOD  is  committed  to  the  enhancement  of  its  members’  capacity  to  make 
their  companies  successful.  It  is  strongly  committed  to  the  professional  development  of  individuals,  to 
voluntary  action  and  to  free  markets.  It  has  never  acted  as  a collective  bargaining  partner. 

Summary 

2.  The  lOD  believes  that  the  future  of  trade  unions  must  rest  on  them  operating  under  the  same  legal 
framework  as  other  voluntary  associations  formed  for  the  benefit  of  their  members.  Therefore,  the  lOD 
believes  that  it  is  essential  that  the  Government  introduces  legislation  to  remove  the  special  legal  provileges 
trade  unions  still  enjoy.  Their  future  activities  will  probably  focus  on  the  development  of  services  to  assist 
individual  workers  and  attract  members. 

The  history  of  trade  unionism  in  Britain  and  the  speqal  legal  position  of  trade  unions  today 

3.  Suppressed  by  the  Combination  Act  of  1800,  trade  unions  enjoyed  a brief  year  of  freedom  in  1824 
before  their  activities  were  again  limited  by  Parliament  in  1825.  It  was  not  until  legislation  in  the  1870s  that 
most  of  the  restrictions  on  trade  unions  were  removed  and  they  could  develop  widely  in  Britain.  That 
situation  prevailed  until  the  Taff  Vale  Judgment  in  1901  which  stated,  in  effect,  that  a trade  union  was,  as 
a corporate  legal  entity,  liable  for  damage  caused  by  its  members  in  futherance  of  a trade  dispute.  The  effect 
of  this  judgment  was  that  the  future  of  trade  unions  was  put  in  doubt — their  funds  could  be  wiped  out  by 
legal  cases.  Thus  the  Trade  Disputes  Act  of  1906  gave  trade  unions  a form  of  limited  legal  liability.  The  Act 
stated  that  legal  action  could  no  longer  be  taken  against  a union  “In  a corporate  capacity.”  Only  individual 
persons  could  be  sued  for  damage  and  illegal  actions  taken  in  pursuit  of  a trade  dispute.  The  1906  Trades 
Disputes  Act: 

“Makes  a trade  union  a priviledged  body  exempted  from  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land.  No  such 
privileged  body  has  ever  before  been  deliberately  created  by  an  English  Parliament.” ' 

Although  there  has  been  a wide-ranging  reform  of  industrial  relations  law  since  1979  British  trade  unions 
still  enjoy  a unique  legal  advantage  over  all  other  forms  of  voluntary  association. 

4.  Legal  privileges  put  British  trade  unions  virtually  above  the  law  for  decades.  They  could  engage  in 
long  and  damaging  industrial  action  secure  in  the  fact  that  they  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  any  physical 
or  trade  damage  their  collective  activities  had  caused.  With  the  gradual  development  of  the  closed  shop  in 
some  areas  of  industrial  and  commercial  activity  trade  unions  began  to  play  a dominant  role  in  the  strategic 
decision  making  of  many  British  firms.  The  influence  of  trade  unions  played  a considerable  part  in  the  decline 
of  the  British  car  industry,  the  failure  of  British-shipbuilding,  the  decline  of  British  ports,  and  inhibited  for 
many  years  the  necessary  re-structuring  of  media  industries.  As  they  gained  in  industrial  power  so  trade 
unions  gained  in  political  power.  The  emergence  of  a type  of  corporate  state  was  particularly  marked  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s  with  the  establishment  of  the  National  Economic  Development  Council  (l^DC)  in  1962 
and  with  the  practice  of  ^pointing  trade  union  representatives  to  many  key  Quangos  such  as  the  Commission 
for  Racial  Equality,  the  Equal  Opportunities  Commission,  and  the  Health  and  Safety  Executive  among  many 
others.  As  trade  unionism  extended  into  the  public  sector  it  also  played  a part  in  inhibiting  change  there. 

5.  By  the  mid-1960s,  Labour  Governments  recognised  that  trade  unions  were  using  their  power  in  a 
damaging  manner,  in  particular,  through  their  propensity  to  call  local  and  unofficial  strikes.  In  the  Iate-I960s, 
Barbara  Castle  attempted  to  put  unionism  on  to  a new  footing  in  the  White  Paper  “In  Place  of  Strife  . Mrs 
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Castle’s  proposed  reforms,  which  included  compulsory  ballots  and  cooling  off  periods,  were  never  realised 
owing  to  opposition  from  the  Unions  and  from  sections  of  the  Labour  Party.  When  the  Conservative  Paitv 
came  to  power  in  1970  it  faced  militant  unions  and  damaging  strikes.  Tr^e  union  legal  immunities 
reduced  by  the  Industrial  Relations  Act  1971  but  strikes  continued  to  plague  the  economy.  The  Labour 
Government  of  1974-79  re-introduced  and  extended  legal  immunities,  so  that  unions  regained  much  of  their 
former  privileged  position  which  they  exploited  in  the  1978-79  "Winter  of  Discontent". 

6.  The  new  Conservative  Government  elected  in  1979  decided  to  tackle  the  problem  not  by  immediate 
root  and  branch  removal  of  the  basis  of  trade  union  power — their  legal  immunities — but  by  step  by  step 
reform. 

Step  by  step  reform  in  the  1980s 

7.  The  two  key  steps  to  reduce  immunities  were  taken  in  1982  and  1984  (however,  Employment 
Secretary  Jim  Prior’s  Employment  Act  1980  did  introduce  an  important  restriction  on  secondary  picketing) 
The  Employment  Act  1982  made  certain  kinds  of  defined  trade  union  action  liable  in  tort  (for  compensatory 
damages  resulting  from  collective  action),  and  the  case  of  Messenger  Newspapers  Ltd  v National  Graphical 
Association  soon  showed  that  the  reform  was  highly  effective. 

8.  The  Trade  Union  Act  1984  took  the  next  step  by  making  legal  immunities  in  the  case  of  strike 
conditional  upon  approval  of  the  action  by  a majority  of  the  workers  concerned  in  a pre-action  secret  ballot 
This  reform  has  also  proved  to  be  effective  and  is  also  popular,  even  with  trade  unions  who  do  not  wish  to 
see  it  repealed.  However,  by  requiring  trade  unions  to  hold  a ballot,  the  1984  Act  strengthens  the  hand  of 
unions  when  engaging  in  collective  action.  Provided  a majority  of  its  members  balloted  support  the  collective 
action  (as  experience  thus  far  shows  that  they  generally  do)  the  legal  immunity  (or  what  is  left  of  it)  remains 
in  place  this  retaining  the  privileged  legal  position  of  unions  against  other  economic  factors. 

9.  An  important  step  in  redressing  the  balance  of  legal  rights  between  unions  and  individuals  came  in 
1987  when  the  Employment  Act  of  that  year  effectively  outlawed  the  closed  shop.  Dismissal  from 
employment  for  non-membership  of  a trade  union  is  now  regarded  as  unfair. 

10.  Many  elements  of  the  corporate  state  have  been  dismantled  over  the  last  14  years.  The  Manpowa 
Services  Commission  (MSC)  was  abolished  in  1 988  and  was  ultimately  succeded  by  Training  and  Enterprise 
Councils  (TECs)  in  England  and  Wales  and  in  Scodand  by  Local  Enterprises  Companies  (LECs)  which  arc 
composed  of  individual  representatives  from  the  local  communities  that  they  serve.  Tri-partitism  and 
collectivism  are  also  on  the  decline  in  the  composition  of  other  Government  quangos.  The  NEDC  was 
abolished  in  1992. 

The  effect  of  step  by  step  reform  on  industrial  relations 

1 1 . The  reform  of  trade  union  law  since  1980  has  been  both  outstandingly  successful  in  ushering  a new 
age  of  good  industrial  relations  and  it  has  proved  popular. 

12.  Strikes  are  now  a rarity.  The  number  of  working  days  lost  in  strikes  in  1991  (76 1 ,000)  was  the  lowest 
since  statistics  were  first  recorded  in  1893  and  the  figure  for  1992  (528,000)  was  even  lower.  The  number 
of  strikes  in  1992  was  also  at  a record  low  level.  Since  1990  the  private  sector  of  the  British  economy  has 
been  virtually  strike  free. 

13.  Productivity  has  increased  considerably  since  1980.  Although  British  productivity  has  not  yet 
reached  the  absolute  levels  of  major  competitors  such  as  the  USA  and  Japan  it  has  risen  more  rapidly  than 
in  most  other  industrialised  countries  and  than  it  did  in  Britain  in  the  decades  prior  to  1980. 

14.  There  have  been  other  notable  improvements  in  the  British  labour  market  especially  in  the 
relationship  between  labour  productivity  and  wage/salary  costs.  Unit  labour  costs  have  been  controlled.  For 
many  employers  the  most  important  labour  market  figure  is  the  change  in  unit  wage  costs,  which  measures 
the  annual  change  in  the  wage  cost  of  producing  one  unit.  In  the  1980s  this  increased  by  an  average  of  5.8 
per  cent  per  annum.  By  the  end  of  1992  there  was  an  annual  decrease  of  1.4  per  cent  and  by  May  1993  the 
decrease  was  5.3  per  cent.^ 

1 5.  Managers  have  regained  the  capacity  to  make  strategic  decisions  for  their  companies  without  undue 
Union  pressure.  According  to  the  third  Workplace  Industrial  Relations  Survey  (WIRS)  published  in  1992, 
most  managers  in  the  private  sector  (seven  out  of  10)  reported  few  significant  limits  to  the  way  they  could 
organise  work.  But  where  unions  were  recognised  46  per  cent  of  managers  reported  limits.  These  constraints 
remain  a significant  factor  in  the  public  sector,  with  63  per  cent  of  managers  in  local  government  and  56  per 
cent  in  the  National  Health  Service  reporting  limits  on  the  way  management  organises  work. 

16.  Collective  bargaining  for  pay  and  conditions  is  now  relatively  rare  in  Britain  in  the  private, 
competitive,  part  of  the  economy.  Evidence  from  the  WIRS  survey  and  other  research  has  demonstrated  a 
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dramatic  decline  in  collective  bargaining,  which  last  year  covered  less  than  40  per  cent  of  all  workers,  and 
in  union  membership  which  has  fallen  by  nearly  5 million  since  1979.  A decline  of  more  than  a third  in  a 
key  product  market  would  be  seen  as  a collapse  by  any  business.  Unions  ignore  this  development  at  their 
peril.  The  labour  market  is  changing  and  employers  are  tending  to  look  on  employees  less  as  factors  of 
production  and  more  as  individuals.  The  changes  are  particularly  significant  in  the  private  sector.  In  the 
private  sector,  many  firms  have  established  pay  policies  to  include  payments  based  on  the  overall 
performance  of  the  firm  either  through  profit-related  pay.  By  1990,  in  the  private  sector,  some  form  of 
performance-related  incentive  pay  covered  two  in  three  white  collar  employees  and  a quarter  of  manual 
workers.  The  public  sector,  by  contract,  remains  relatively  highly  unionised  and  still  engages  in  annual  wage 
settlements,  collective  bargaining  and  national  wage  scales.  Four  out  of  five  public  sector  workers  have  their 
main  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  determined  by  collective  agreements. 

17.  The  effects  described  above  have  had  a significant  effect  on  the  capacity  of  British  companies  to 
become  competitive.  But  improvements  in  the  performance  of  the  British  economy  have  usually  been 
temporary.  It  is  essential  that  the  improvements  are  maintained  as  a permanent  feature  of  British  economic 
life  and  that  they  are  extended  to  the  public  services — v4iere  similar  effects  are  greatly  needed.  Tbe  lOD 
therefore  believes  that  the  Government  should  continue  its  step  by  step  reform  of  Trade  Union  and 
Employment  Law  with  the  goal  of  the  complete  removal  of  all  special  privileges  to  bodies  which  organise 
employees  with  the  purpose  of  collective  action.  Where  necessary,  as  a complement  to  this  change  of  balance 
of  advantage,  the  individual  rights  of  employees  should  be  strengthened.  To  make  these  changes  now  would 
be  to  work  with  the  grain  of  modem  industrial  relations  practice  and  to  encourage  good  practice  to  spread 
throughout  the  economy  even  into  the  public  sector  where  it  is  needed  to  ensure  that  the  public  services  are 
as  efficient  and  as  effective  as  similar  services  provided  in  the  private  sector. 

Why  further  reform  is  essential  to  the  competitiveness  of  the  British  economy 

18.  The  global  economic  environment  is  such  that  unless  British  firms  and  public  service  organisations 
are  competitive  British  people  are  unlikely  to  benefit  from  new  trading  opportunities  and  will  be  at  threat 
from  imported  goods  and  services  from  more  competitive  firms  in  countries  with  a different  legal  framework. 
Looking  at  some  of  Britain’s  most  competitive  and  successful  companies,  it  is  striking  to  note  that  their 
success  is  built  upon  the  way  in  which  they  are  able  to  encourage  and  motivate  their  employees  as 
individuals.  Employees  in  competitive,  successf^ul  companies  are  not  numbers  or  ciphers  but  individuals  fully 
informed  and  increasingly  involved  as  partners  in  small  teams  of  workers.  In  addition  technological  forces 
are  ensuring  that  more  and  more  companies  will  organise  in  this  fashion.  High  levels  of  skills  and  ad^tabiiity 
of  workers  are  required.  More  and  more  successful  businesses  are  “people"  businesses,  reliant  entirely  for 
their  success  on  a highly  skilled  and  highly  committed  workforce  of  individually  motivated  employees.  In 
addition,  the  pattern  of  employment  is  changing,  more  and  more  people  are  engaged  in  part-time  and 
temporary  work.  There  are  more  women  in  the  labour  market.  There  is  a considerable  movement  towards 
self-employment  and  sub-contracting  of  services.  In  such  circumstances  collective  bargaining  for  wages  and 
conditions  of  employment  is  simply  not  appropriate.  Individually  negotiated  contracts  of  employment  and 
methods  of  pay  which  recognise  individual  contribution  to  the  enterprise  and  performance  of  tasks  are  more 
appropriate  and  are  becoming  more  common.  This  pattern  should  be  reflected  in  the  law. 

A FRAMEWORK  OF  INDIVIDUAL  LEGAL  PROTECTIONS 

19.  At  the  time  the  Trade  Disputes  Act  was  passed  there  was  only  a limited  body  of  law  providing  for 
individual  employment  rights — and  that  was  not  so  much  about  individuals  as  about  particular  classes  of 
employees  e.g.,  children  and  women.  In  the  past  two  or  three  decades  a wide  body  of  law  has  been  enacted 
conferring  special  employment  rights  on  individuals.  This  body  of  law,  and  the  special  legal  processes  of  the 
Industrial  Tribunal  system  established  in  the  1970s  which  underpins  it,  has  given  a great  balance  of  advantage 
to  employees  in  their  contractual  relationships  with  employers. 

20.  Today  employees  enjoy  many  individual  legal  protections  against  the  actions  of  employers  through 
laws  on  sex  and  race  discrimination,  unfair  dismissal,  compensation  in  case  of  redundancy,  health  and  safety 
regulations,  limits  on  working  hours,  etc.  Employees  also  enjoy  access  to  a dedicated  court  system — 
Industrial  Tribunals.  There  is  much  ^at  trade  unions  can  now  do  to  assist  individuals  in  ensuring  their 
contractual  rights — and  many  modernising  trade  unions  have  already  started  along  this  road.  The  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  cases  brought  before  Industrial  Tribunals  with  trade  union  support  is  strong  evidence  that 
trade  unions  are  recognising  that  one  of  their  functions  in  future  is  to  act  as  support  for  individual  members 
— a function  performed  by  many  other  voluntary  associations  of  Professional  people. 

21.  The  lOD's  Proposals  for  Reform: 

Removal  of  trade  union  immunities,  starting  with  immunities  in  respect  of  industrial  action  with  the 
effect  of  withholding  essential  services  from  the  general  public. 

Transformation  of  good  practice  recommendations  on  picketing  into  a statutory  code. 

Reform  of  industrial  relations  law  (beyond  changes  to  legal  immunities)  so  that  privileges  currently 
granted  only  to  workers  organised  in  Trade  Unions  are  more  widely  available  to  all  individual 
employees. 
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Further  measures  to  support  employee  participation  in  the  profits  of  enterprises. 

Further  devolution  of  pay  bargaining  and  negotiations  in  the  public  sector  and  the  abolition  qfpav 
review  bodies  and  annual  pay  settlements. 

22.  Reform  of  industrial  relations  in  essential  services 

Countries  such  as  France  and  the  USA  have  long  recognised  that  certain  services,  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  health  and  safety  and  fundamental  to  continuous  economic  activity,  need  to  be 
protected  against  disruption  by  industrial  action.  The  lOD  believes  that  it  is  now  appropriate  for  the  British 
Government  to  consider  legislation  for: 

(i)  A statutory  duty  to  maintain  the  supply  of  a specified  short  list  of  essential  services  to  include 
health,  gas,  water,  electricity,  telephone,  ambulance  and  fire  services.  As  the  privatised  utilities 
are  already  regulated  in  many  ways  this  new  requirement  would  not  be  difficult  to  administer 

(ii)  An  obligation  to  provide  compensation  to  customers  when  the  above  statutory  obligation  is  not 
fulfilled  (which  could  added  to  Section  22  of  the  Trade  Union  Reform  and  Employment  Rights 
Act  1993)  gives  individual  citizens  the  right  to  bring  proceedings  to  halt  unlawful  industrial  action 
which  deprives  them  of  goods  or  services) ; and 

(Hi)  The  removal  of  all  trade  union  immunities  in  the  relevant  industries. 

Those  who  currently  work  in  the  industries  affected  could  receive  cash  compensation  for  the  change  in 
their  contract  of  employment.  New  entrants  to  the  industry  would  be  told  at  the  recruitment  stage  that  no  trade 
union  immunities  existed  in  that  particular  industry.  Removal  of  the  immunities  in  these  industries  would 
be  a strong  encouragement  to  employers  and  employees  to  negotiate  “no-stike”  deals,  providing  for  binding 
arbitration  as  a last-resort  option  for  negotiations  over  pay  and  other  conditions  of  employment.  Once 
experience  had  shown  that  this  arrangement  worked  well  in  this  limited  area  of  the  economy,  the  way  would 
be  open  for  the  complete  abolition  of  trade  union  immunity. 

The  complete  abolition  of  trade  union  immunity  may  be  seen  by  some  as  a step  too  far  in  the  direction 
of  individual  rights.  But  as  Professor  Patrick  Minford  has  put  it. 

“This  change  then  would  in  no  sense  be  a draconian  anti-union  device,  outlawing  strikes.  Rather 
it  would  return  contracts  to  the  private  sector,  and  the  law  into  its  proper  role  of  arbitration.  Union 
law  would,  as  an  attractive  by-product,  be  dramatically  simplified,  since  the  whole  immunity  tangle 
would  go.”* 

23.  Picketing 

The  Government  should  consider  converting  current  requirements  of  good  practice  recommendations  on 
the  number  of  pickets  (six)  at  an  entrance  to  a workplace  into  a statutory  code  on  picketing.  Current 
arrangements  for  dealing  with  public  order  relating  to  trade  disputes  should  also  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of 
the  violence  which  characterised  the  recent  Timex  dispute  in  Scotland.  The  only  kind  of  picketing  which  is 
acceptable  is  peaceful  picketing.  Mass  picketing  is  always  intimidatory  and  inclines  towards  violence.  Hie 
fact  that  mass,  intumdatory  picketing  has  been  common  in  the  past,  and  especially  in  the  1970s,  is  no  reasoD 
for  permitting  it  in  the  future. 

24.  Strengthening  individual  employment  rights 

Contractual  relationships  form  the  basis  of  arrangements  made  between  employee  and  employer.  When 
either  party  to  the  contract  breaks  the  terms  of  the  contract  recourse  to  Industrial  Tribunals  and  appeal  to  the 
Courts  are  available.  Under  the  legislation  governing  the  contract  of  employment,  employees  now  have  a 
wide  range  of  extra  rights  laid  down  by  statute — and  with  access  to  Industrial  Tribunals  they  have  a swift 
and  inexpensive  method  of  dispute  settlement.  The  balance  of  advantage  between  the  two  contracting  parties 
h^  shifted  in  favour  of  the  party  contracting  as  employee  and  new  individual  rights  should  only  be  added 
after  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  practical  effects.  In  some  recent  examples  legislation  has  been 
proposed  which  on  the  face  of  it  provides  additional  rights  to  employees  (e.g.,  maternity  leave),  but  which 
m practice  is  more  likely  to  reduce  the  employment  opportunities  to  young  women. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  a number  of  rights  which  are  currently  available  only  to  trade  unions  and  their 
officials.  For  example,  sections  181-185  of  the  Trade  Union  and  Labour  Relations  (Consolidation)  Act  1992 
impose  a general  duty  on  employers  who  recognise  trade  unions  to  disclose  all  information  requested  by  the 
union  for  the  purposes  of  collective  bargaining.  No  such  obUgation  to  disclose  relevant  information  is  placed 
on  employers  who  do  not  recognise  trade  unions.  This  is  another  example  of  the  way  in  which  trade  unions 
enjoy  a privileged  legal  position.  The  lOD  believes  that  there  is  not  justification  for  such  a privilege  to  be 
^ant^  to  trade  unions  and  cdls  on  the  government  to  abolish  this  statutory  requirement.  The  Government 
should  also  remove  special  privileges  available  only  to  organised  employees  with  respect  to  information  on 
redundancy,  dismissal  and  health  and  safety  committee  representation.  Where  every  employee  would  benefit 
k relevant  to  their  contract  of  employment  that  information  should  be  available  to  all.  R 

should  certainly  not  be  confined  to  trade  union  officials.  The  lOD  calls  on  the  Government  to  publish  a Green 
Paper  to  encourage  public  debate  on  this  fundamental  issue  of  information  for  employees. 
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The  lOD  recognises  that  unequal  treatment  between  workers  organised  in  unions  and  those  contracting 
their  services  as  individuals  is  in  part  a consequence  of  European  Union  law.  Many  EU  (European  Union) 
pirecdves  contain  provisions  granting  trade  unions  a right  to  information  which  is  not  available  to  individual 
workers.  The  lOD  raised  its  objections  to  this  unequal  treatment  of  employees  in  EU  law  in  its  paper  entitled 
“The  Future  of  European  Social  Policy"  which  was  published  in  September  1993. 

In  addition,  in  many  circumstances  (e.g.,  part-time  or  casual  employment)  employers  and  workers  should 
be  allowed  to  agree  that  their  relationship  is  one  of  self-employment,  free  from  the  regulations  pertaining  to 
employment  contracts.  Legislation  should  be  proposed  m^ng  it  clear  that  employers  and  workers  have  a 
right  to  choose  a self-employed  relationship.  Where  self-employed  contracts  are  agreed  between  an  employer 
and  worker  this  should  be  conclusive  evidence  that  such  a relationship  exists  save  where  the  Inland  Revenue 
can  demonstrate  an  intention  to  evade  due  payment  of  tax. 

25.  Support  for  employee  involvement 

(i)  Employee  Share  Ownership 

One  way  in  which  employees  are  guaranteed  information  about  the  progress  of  the  business  in  which  they 
work  is  through  becoming  shareholders.  This  immediately  places  the  employee  in  a more  equal  relationship 
with  the  owners  of  the  business.  Share  schemes  form  an  important  element  in  the  remuneration  of  the 
executive  Directors  of  most  public  companies.  Some  companies  have  extended  this  principle  to  their  entire 
workforce.  It  gives  employees  a greater  sense  of  personal  involvement  in  and  commitment  to  the  company. 

It  is  easier  for  employees  to  understand  when  they  can  and  cannot  ask  for  higher  wages  and  they  know  that 
if  the  company  prospers  they  will  share  in  the  profits.  The  tax  system  has  already  been  adapted  to  encourage 
the  development  of  Employee  Share  Ownership  and  should  be  further  reformed  to  ensure  that  more 
companies  offer  their  employees  shares  as  part  of  their  remuneration. 

(ii)  Profit  Related  Pay 

The  tax  provisions  governing  profit-related  pay  have  encouraged  some,  but  not  many  firms,  to  add  this 
provision  to  their  remuneration  packages  for  employees.  The  legislation  governing  taxation  of  profit-related 
pay  requires  substantial  modification  if  this  initiative  is  to  fulfil  its  potential.  In  particular,  the  regulations 
are  too  complex;  there  should  be  provisions  for  the  treatment  of  leavers  and  joiners  to  that  continuing 
members  do  not  gain  or  lose  by  reason  of  changes  in  the  number  of  participants  in  the  scheme;  and  the  effect 
on  gross  pay  should  be  compted  for  each  participant  by  making  the  relief  a deemed  tax  credit.  In  addition, 
the  cash  ceiling  of  £4,000  which  was  set  in  1989  should  be  increased  to  not  less  than  £6,000  per  annum. 

26.  Pay  bargaining  in  the  public  sector 

As  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  already  announced  a freeze  of  the  overall  public  sector  pay  bill 
over  the  next  three  years  and  inflation  is  at  record  low  levels,  the  Government  has  a unique  opportunity  to 
adopt  a new  model  of  pay  bargaining  in  the  public  sector. 

While  companies  in  the  competitive  sector  of  the  economy  have  altered  their  approach  to  the  determination 
of  remunerartion  the  Government  still,  in  too  many  cases,  bargains  collectively  on  a national  basis  for  annual 
pay  awards.  Four  out  of  every  five  public  sector  workers  are  covered  by  collective  bargaining. 

The  effect  of  the  Government’s  attachment  to  an  outmoded  method  of  establishing  contractual 
relationships  between  employer  and  employees  in  the  public  sector  is  that  the  adverse  effects  of  excessive 
union  power  observed  in  the  competitive  sector  of  the  British  economy  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  are  still  in 
place  in  Britain’s  public  services.  Union  domination  erodes  the  capacity  of  managers  to  ensure  that 
productivity  and  service  are  improved.  The  WIRS  study  (cited  above  in  paragraph  1 5)  revealed  that  of  all 
workplaces  surveyed  only  32  per  cent  of  managers  report  any  limits  to  the  ways  in  which  they  could  organise 
work,  but  in  the  public  sector  more  than  six  out  of  ten  managers  in  Local  Government  and  nearly  the  same 
proportion  of  managers  in  the  Health  Service  reported  limits  on  the  way  they  organised  work  as  a result  of 
national  collective  bargaining  agreements.  In  the  private  sector  the  effect  of  union  reco^ition  was  evident 
— whereas  only  two  out  of  ten  managers  in  manufacturing  and  nearly  the  same  proportion  of  managers  in 
services  reported  limits  and  the  figure  rose  to  nearly  50  per  cent  where  unions  were  recognised. 

As  a result  of  the  pattern  of  collective  bargaining,  the  link  between  efficiency  and  pay  is  weak  in  the  public 
sector.  Efficiency  considerations,  as  measured  by  fte  emphasis  placed  on  economic  performance  fectors  in 
determining  a pay  award,  were  mentioned  by  just  12  per  cent  of  public  sector  managers  in  the  WIRS  survey. 
In  the  private  sector  the  figure  was  around  33  per  cent. 

In  its  submissions  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  Autumn  1993  Budget  the  lOD  stressed  the 
need  to  increase  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  public  services.  It  recommend^  that  the  Government  adopt 
the  managerial  practices  employed  in  analogous  private  sector  service  industries.  For  example  the 
administration  of  the  social  security  system  can  be  compared  with  the  operations  of  an  insurance  company. 
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Before  the  Government  can,  however,  proceed  with  the  sort  of  restructimng  that  is  required  to  bring  the 
public  services  up  to  an  acceptable  level  of  efficiency  and  effectiveness  it  has  to  understand  the  model  of 
industrial  relations  and  individual  employee  involvement  that  underpins  successful  competitive  companies. 


All  the  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  when  individuals  are  freer  to  bargain  on  their  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  and  where  employers  need  to  compete  to  survive  pay  tends  to  increase — because  productivity 
also  increases.  Where  pay  and  conditions  are  subject  to  collective  bargaining  most  employees  continue  to 
suffer  from  relatively  low  pay.  This  principle  can  apply  as  much  in  the  public  services  as  in  private 
competitive  business. 

The  lOD  believes  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a fundamental  review  of  the  methods  of  pay  bargaining  in  public 
services,  it  recommends  greater  devolution  of  responsibilities  to  agencies,  and  it  recommends  the  abolition 
of  the  remaining  public  sector  review  bodies. 

Conclusion 

27.  The  industrial  relations  scene  in  the  UK  has  been  quiet  for  the  past  few  years.  It  might,  therefore, 
be  concluded  that  the  situation  will  continue  indefinitely  and  that  no  further  action  by  Government  is 
necessary.  However,  the  lOD  believes  this  would  be  the  wrong  conclusion  to  draw.  As  the  economic  recovery 
continues,  pressure  for  wage  increases  beyond  the  gains  of  productivity,  especially  in  the  public  sector,  are 
likely  to  emerge.  This  pressure  will  be  supported  by  the  legal  immunity  available  to  trade  unions  once  they 
have  conducted  a favourable  pre-strike  ballot. 

28.  The  lOD  therefore  recommends  that  the  Government  should,  as  the  next  step  in  its  reform  and  to 
set  the  scene  for  a new  type  of  future  for  trade  unions,  legislate  for  the  removal  of  trade  union  immunities 
in  essential  services.  Once  it  had  become  clear  that  it  was  possible  for  trade  unions  to  organise  to  carry  out 
their  business  and  to  flourish  in  such  a legal  framework,  the  Government  could  then  consider  the  removal 
of  immunities  from  all  trade  unions.  The  goal  should  be  to  place  trade  unions  on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
voluntary  organisations  and  encourage  them  to  develop  services  for  individual  workers  to  attract  members, 

29.  The  future  of  trade  unions  as  voluntary  associations  established  to  help  their  members  should  not  be 
put  in  doubt  by  removal  of  their  special  legal  privileges. 

30.  The  future  of  trade  unions  as  bodies  with  a real  influence  on  government  should  not  be  put  in  doubt 
by  the  changes  that  have  been  made  to  the  “tri-partite”  system  of  consultation  including  the  abolition  of 
I^DC.  Autonomous  associations  with  a strong  membership  base  have  a considerable  capacity  for 
influencing  the  outcome  of  Govfemment  decisions,  although  they  have  to  abandon  beer  and  sandwiches  in 
No.  10  for  well-informed  and  well-argued  briefs  based  on  consultation  with  their  membership, 

31.  Nor  should  the  future  of  unions  be  put  in  doubt  by  the  decline  of  collective  bargaining.  As  collective 
pay  bargaining  backed  up  by  the  threat  of  the  strike  weapon  is  replaced  by  individually  negotiated  contracts 
there  is  much  that  trade  unions  can  offer  individuals  in  the  form  of  information  services  (as  do  some 
professional  and  business  organisations  which  conduct  surveys  of  pay  rates  and  fees  within  their  profession). 
Trade  unions  can  also  provide  their  members  with  educational  and  training  services — as  some  do  already. 
They  can  find  new  ways  to  encourage  the  advancement  of  their  members,  in  particular  in  the  area  of  pension 
planning.  They  can  also  provide  valuable  services  to  their  members  involved  in  legal  cases.  If  unions  want 
to  attract  and  keep  members  in  the  future  world  of  work  they  can  do  so  by  considering  innovative  ways  to 
attract  customers.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  some  unions  are  already  moving  forward  into  a new  model 
future — and  if  they  serve  individual  members  well  they  deserve  to  flourish. 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mr  Peter  Morgan,  Director  General,  Dr  Ann  Robinson,  Head  of  Policy  Unit,  Mr  Ira  Chalphin,  Enqjloyment 
Research  Executive,  the  Institute  of  Directors,  were  examined. 


Chairman:  Dr  Robinson,  Mr  Morgan,  Mr 
Chalphin,  thank  you  for  coming.  Before  inviting  you 
to  answer  questions  from  the  Committee,  may  I tell 
you  that,  as  time  is  very  limited,  especially  today 
when  we  have  two  lots  of  wimesses,  it  will  be  most 


helpful  if  you  will  keep  your  answers  succinct;  pleas® 
do  not  be  afraid  to  answer  yes  or  no.  If  you  want  K»  add 
to  your  replies  you  can  always  supplement  what  you 
have  said  by  further  written  evidence  when  you  see  the 
transcript  of  today’s  oral  evidence.  The  Committee 
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has  authorised  me  to  interrupt  you,  if  they  do  not  do 
so  themselves,  if  your  answers  are  lengthy;  I hope  that 
will  not  be  necessary. 

Mr  Heald 

639.  My  welcome,  too.  On  collective  bargaining, 
you  are  critical  of  the  whole  idea  of  collective 
bargaining  and  claim  that  the  changes  over  the  last  ten 
years  are  looking  forward  to  a different  kind  of  era. 
Would  you  like  to  expand  on  that? 

(Mr  Morgan)  We  were  not  critical  of  collective 
bargaining. 

640.  It  says  in  your  submission  that  the  decline  in 
collective  bargaining  has  contributed  to  the  competi- 
tiveness of  British  industry;  at  least,  that  is  the  way  I 
read  it? 

{Mr  Morgan)  Yes,  but  we  did  not  actually  say  that 
where  it  suited  both  parties  it  should  not  continue. 

641 . What  do  you  see  as  the  future  for  collective 
bargaining:  does  it  have  a future,  or  not? 

{Mr  Morgan)  In  our  view,  collective  bargaining  is 
more  powerful  where  the  work  is  undifferentiated, 
going  back  to  cotton  jennies  and  Arkwright  factories, 
and  what  have  you,  coming  through  to  the  sort  of 
Ford-type  manufacturing  environment.  As  we  move 
out  of  that  era  then  individual  performance,  individual 
involvement,  individual  motivation  are  the  key  to  both 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  and  the  performance  of 
the  employee  and  we  would  see  modem  management 
moving  increasingly  to  arrangements  which  allow 
them  to  deal  with  individual  employees. 

642.  If  one  ever  takes  up  this  issue  with  the  TUC, 
what  they  say,  of  course,  is  that  47  out  of  the  top  50 
large  companies  are  unionised,  they  have  collective 
bargaining,  there  is  no  reason  why  a company  cannot 
be  successful  and  continue  forward  with  a collective 
bargaining  approach.  Do  you  agree  with  that, 
disagree,  what  is  the  view  of  your  organisation? 

{Mr  Morgan)  1 think,  if  a management  chooses  to 
negotiate  pay  and  employment  conditions  with  trade 
unionists,  on  behalf  of  the  members,  that  really  is  their 
choice. 

643.  As  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  you  talk 
about  removing  the  special  privileges  of  trade 
unionists.  Is  there  an  agenda  from  the  lOD  that  what 
we  should  be  doing  is  not  moving  forward  with 
collective  bargaining  and  trade  unions  but  looking  to 
a much  more  individualised  form  of  arrangement 
between  employers  and  employees  and  getting  away 
from  a unionised  approach?  For  example,  this 
Committee  went  to  Honda  in  Swindon,  which  does 
not  have  any  unions  and  seems  to  have  perfectly  good 
industrial  relations,  a successful  company,  and  is  that 
a model  that  the  lOD  would  support,  or  are  you  saying 
that  it  is  just  up  to  employers  to  do  what  they  wish? 

{Mr  Morgan)  I think  you  have  to  make  a judgement 
as  to  how  the  most  effective  and  competitive  and 
successful  firms  in  the  world  operate.  I think  you  will 
find  they  are  highly  focused  on  individual  skill, 


individual  performance,  individual  recognition,  in- 
dividual compensation,  because  they  know  that 
individuals  make  the  difference  and  that  the  future  is  an 
individual  future  not  a collective  future.  It  still  may  be 
that  firms  find  it  convenient  to  make  arrangements,  I 
suggest,  at  the  establishment  rather  than  the  firm  level, 
the  establishment  level,  the  factory  level,  to  organise 
themselves,  to  talk  about  what  they  propose  with  union 
representatives,  but  we  believe  that  the  competitive 
success  in  future  is  a matter  of  the  way  in  which  the  firm 
can  engage  the  individuals  generally  without 
intermediation. 

644.  So  would  you  see  the  future  for  the  unions 
being  rather  similar  to  that,  namely,  that  they  should  be 
providing  individual  services  to  their  members, 
concentrating  more  on  the  services  they  provide  to  the 
individual  than  their  old  traditional  role  as  being 
collective  bargainers  for  a large  industry? 

(Mr  Morgan)  That  is  precisely  our  view  and  I think 
it  is  solidly  in  our  evidence  to  you.  I ought  to  perhaps 
make  one  point  of  clarification.  What  we  have  proposed 
is  that  the  special  trade  union  immunities  from  being 
responsible  for  the  costs  of  industrial  action, 
immunities  which  individuals  do  not  enjoy,  should  not 
persist.  That  is  the  only  point  that  we  have  made.  We 
did  not  discuss  collective  bargaining  as  such.  You 
cannot  tell  a firm  that  they  should  not,  if  it  suits  them, 
work  with  representatives  of  employees  whom  the 
employees  have  elected,  if  it  suits  them.  We  do  not 
think  that  in  a free  market  you  should  be  in  a position 
to  say  that  should  not  continue.  What  we  are  concerned 
about  is  the  effect  of  immunity  from  the  effects  and 
costs  of  industrial  action. 

Mr  Greenway 

645.  The  Institute  of  Directors  has  raised  objec- 
tions to  the  provisions  relating  to  trade  unions  in 
European  social  policy.  Why  are  you  critical  of  the 
current  provisions  and  in  what  ways  would  you  reform 
the  arrangements? 

{MrMorgan)  If  I could  just  make  a point  to  the  Cleric, 
we  have  a paper  on  European  social  policy,  which  we 
would  be  prepared  to  submit  as  supplementary 
evidence.  Having  said  that,  we  have  a major  concern 
that  the  European  Community  seems  to  have  been 
locked  into  a ‘50s,  ‘60s  time  warp  and  to  consider  that 
there  are  two  sides  of  industry  and  that  each  side  should 
be  represented  by  representative  organisations  and  that 
all  business  should  be  done  between  these  organisa- 
tions. That  does  not  seem  to  us  to  represent  the  real 
world,  where  so  few  employees  are  represented  by 
unions,  where  so  few  firms  feel  that  they  are  in  any  way 
represented  with  a commitment  by  employer  organisa- 
tions and,  therefore,  it  seems  to  be  taking  Europe  back 
to  the  inflexibilities  of  collective  confrontation,  when, 
as  we  go  forward,  we  see  ourselves  focusing  very  much 
on  the  individual  at  work  and  the  employer’s  ability  to 
get  the  best  out  of  that  individual  and,  of  course,  all  the 
flexibilities  that  go  with  that. 

646.  Arc  you  saying  that  where  there  is  no  union, 
where  employees  are  not  unionised,  that  the  firm  can 
represent  them  in  all  respects  and  does  do  that? 
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(Mr  Morgan)  Good  firms  view  employees  as 
stakeholders  and  take  their  stake  in  the  firm  folly  into 
account  I think,  if  you  take  the  point  that  individuals 
have  rights,  individual  rights,  under  law,  rights  on 
health  and  safety,  rights  on  redundancy,  a number  of 
employment  rights,  I think  it  might  be  unusual,  in  a case 
of  a dispute  between  a firm  and  an  individual,  to 
suppose  that  the  firm  would  necessarily  argue  the 
individual’s  case  in  those  circumstances,  so  we  have 
advocated,  the  point  that  Mr  Hcald  made,  that  there  is 
a clear  role  for  unions,  which  is  to  support  their 
members  in  their  exercise  of  their  rights  under  law. 

647.  So  you  would  tell  firms  which  do  not  have 
recognised  trade  unions  to  get  them,  would  you? 

(Mr  Morgan)  No.  I am  saying  that  individuals  could 
join  trade  unions  as  friendly  societies  and  in  the  event 
that  they  were  in  a personal  and  individual  dispute  with 
their  employer  and  they  needed  to  go  to  an  industrial 
tribunal  that  they  could  look  to  the  support  of  the  trade 
union  of  which  they  were  a member. 

648.  You  do  not  sound  very  keen  on  it,  you  sound 
as  if  that  is  a way  of  avoiding  what  might  be  an 
unwanted  situation? 

(Mr  Morgan)  No.  I put  it  forward  as  a very  serious 
proposal.  It  seems  to  me,  given  that  the  evolution  of 
industrial  relations  law  is  now  towards  giving  rights  to 
individuals  and  recognising  the  individuals  are  not 
necessarily  totally  au  fait  either  with  the  law  or 
competent  to  take  their  rights  into  a tribunal,  that  it 
makes  sense  for  individuals  to  have  support  and  we  see 
that  as  a role  for  unions. 

649.  Yes;  you  do  not  think  you  beg  the  question  in 
what  you  say? 

(Mr  Morgan)  No,  I do  not  think  so  at  all. 

650.  You  do  not;  I see.  In  an  article  in  the  British 
Journal  of  Industrial  Relations,  John  Monks,  whom  you 
will  know,  highlighted  an  agreement  between  the 
European  employers’  federation  and  the  European 
unions  which  allows  agreements  between  employers 
and  unions  to  replace  European  directives  and  thereby 
inject  flexibility  into  the  arrangements? 

(Mr  Morgan)  That  has  just  been  retracted,  I think  you 
will  find.  I think  you  will  find  that  both  parties  have 
realised  that  they  cannot  commit  people  who  are  not 
members  of  the  various  organisations  and  that, 
therefore,  that  could  not  be  a way  forward  for  Europe  at 
large. 

651.  Do  you  think  that  work-force  will  see  your 
attitude  as  hostile  to  their  seeking  protection  for 
themselves,  through  trade  unions  and  the  rest  of  it? 

(Mr  Morgan)  No.  In  everything  we  have  said  we 
have  said  that  workers  should  be  free  to  join  unions  and 
if  it  is  the  choice  of  both  workers  and  managers  that 
they  should  negotiate  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment,  nothing  in  our  evidence  to  you  has 
suggested  that  that  should  not  take  place.  The  key 
points  which  we  have  made  are  that,  as  the  law  goes 
towards  individual  rights  and,  of  course,  by  removing 
the  immunities  that  highlights  the  individual  rights. 


individuals  need  help  in  exercising  those  rights  and  so 
we  see  that  as  a principal  role  of  trade  unions  in  the 
future. 

652.  Having  said  that,  all  the  same,  would  it  be  fair 
to  say  that  you  neither  advocate  it  nor  the  opposite  of 
that;  sort  of  neutral? 

(Mr  Morgan)  I think  it  is  a matter  really  of  the  quality 
of  the  employer,  frankly;  the  better  the  employer  then  I 
think  the  happier  the  work-force  will  be  simply  to  deal 
directly  with  the  employer. 

Mr  Ross 

653.  Could  I just  indicate,  to  start,  that  I am  a 
sponsored  Member  of  MSF.  Mr  Morgan,  are  you  or 
have  you  ever  been  a member  of  a TUC-sponsored 
union? 

(Mr  Morgan)  No,  never  in  my  3<l 

654.  Mr  Chalphin,  are  you  or  have  you  ever  been  a 
member  of  a TUC-sponsored  trade  union? 

(Mr  Chalphin)  No,  I have  not. 

655.  Dr  Robinson,  are  you  or  have  you  ever  been  a 
member  of  a TUC-sponsored  union? 

(DrRobinson)  Yes,  I have;  I have  been  a member  of 
NATSOPA,  the  NUJ  and  the  AUT  and  NATSOPA  was 
TUC 

656.  For  how  long? 

(Dr  Robinson)  NATSOPA  not  long  but  as  soon  as  I 
left,  I had  to  leave  the  NATSOPA  when  I became  a 
journalist  so  I then  immediately  joined  the  NUJ,  which 
was  not  a closed  shop  but  I chose  to  do  so. 

657.  Would  you  like  to  try  to  guess  for  how  long 
you  were  a member  of  NATSOPA? 

(Dr  Robinson)  A very  short  period  of  time. 

658.  Months? 

(DrRobinson)  A few  months,  because  I was  required 
to  join  the  day  I arrived  and  the  minute  that  I changed 
from  that  job  I did  not  have  to  belong  any  more,  in  fact, 
I was  not  allowed  to  belong  and  so  I actively  put  myself 
into  the  NUJ  because  NATSOPA,  in  effect,  threw  me 
out. 

659.  For  how  long  were  you  a member  of  the  NUJ? 

(Dr  Robinson)  Two  years  and  then  for  many,  many 

years,  I cannot  remember  how  long  for  the  AUT  but  it 
was  a long  time  and  I left  the  AUT  because  they  would 
not  work  on  my  behalf,  as  a woman,  to  get  me  equal 
pension  with  the  men  and  Diana  Warwick  and  I 
engaged  in  correspondence  over  this  matter  and  I was 
very  unhappy  about  this  and  I left. 

(Mr  Morgan)  Chairman,  if  you  had  not  been  in  such 
a hurry  to  get  us  moving  along  we  would  have  made 
this  part  of  our  opening  statement. 

Chairman:  Would  you  just  give  a straight  answer 
to  the  questions  that  you  are  asked:  thank  you. 

Mr  Ross 

660.  Have  any  of  you  read  any  of  the  evidence 
given  by  the  TUC  or  any  of  the  others  who  have  given 
evidence  so  far? 
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(Dr  Robinson)  Yes,  what  has  been  sent  to  me  I have 
read. 

(Mr  Morgan)  We  have  particularly  seen  the  evidence 
from  Rover  and  from  the  Royal  College  of  Nursing. 

661.  Have  you  read  the  TUC’s  evidence? 

(Dr  Robinson)  That  has  not  been  sent  to  me  but  I read 
what  was  sent  to  me. 

662.  The  TUC  came  to  the  Committee  and,  much 
to  the  astonishment,  I think,  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Committee,  did  not  demand  a return  to  the  pre-Thatcher 
position  or  a reinstatement  of  any  previous  trade  union 
legislation,  they  simply  said  they  wanted  the  right  to 
representation  for  those  individuals  who  decide  to 
exercise  their  right  to  join  a union  with  their  companies, 
provided  they  could  show  a level  of  membership  that 
was  found  to  be  acceptable,  and  they  argued  for  a social 
partnership.  With  which  of  those  two  do  you  disagree? 

(Mr  Morgan)  I think  that  we  would  not  force 
recognition  on  a management.  Social  partnership  I 
think  you  would  have  to  define  for  us.  We  know  of  a 
number  of  cases  of  companies  that  have  derecognised 
unions,  with  a positive  effect  on  all  concerned. 

663.  Which  ones  are  these? 

(Mr  Morgan)  I will  quote  you  one,  which  is  Unipart; 
Unipait  is  the  one  that  I know  something  about. 

664.  What  benefits  flowed  directly  from  that,  of 
which  you  are  aware? 

(Mr  Morgan)  Considerable  benefits  in  terms  of 
employee  morale,  motivation,  productivity  and  com- 
petitiveness of  the  business.  I think  you  would  find  they 
are  analogous  to  Honda,  they  are  a supplier  to  Honda, 
they  work  quite  closely  with  Honda  and  you  have  seen 
Honda;  I think  you  would  find  the  same  thing  at 
Unipart. 

Mr  Ross:  I am  not  sure  whether  Unipart  have 
actually  given  us  evidence  or  they  are  going  to. 

Chairman:  No. 

Mr  Ross 

665.  Obviously,  we  could  take  (account  of  it  ?). 

(Mr  Morgan)  On  social  partnership,  if  you  will  define 

it  for  me  I will  comment  on  it. 

666.  I think  what  the  TUC  suggested  was  that  they 
wanted  to  get  away  from  the  “them  and  us”  attitude  and 
that  the  unions  saw  their  role  as  woriang  with 
management  to  meet  the  challenges  in  the  ‘90s? 

(Mr  Morgan)  I think  we  would  endorse  that 
wholeheartedly;  I know  that  that  is,  for  example,  very 
much  Bill  Jordan’ s point  of  view  and  we  would  endorse 
that. 

667.  Can  we  just  go  back  to  the  question  that  my 
colleague,  Oliver  Heald,  asked  you,  what  he  said  about 
the  top  50  Times  listed  profitable  companies  are 
unionised  and  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  have  any  problem 
with  that.  Does  Mr  Chalphin  want  to  answer  that  one? 

(Mr  Chalphin)  I am  sorry,  I think  it  is  the  largest 
companies  not  the  most  profitable  companies,  is  it  not; 
It  is  50  of  the  largest  companies  in  this  country,  not  the 
most  profitable? 


[ Continued 


668.  If  you  think  it  is  wrong  then  you  can  write  to 
us? 

(Mr  Chalphin)  We  will  investigate  that,  yes. 

Mr  Heald 

669.  It  is  the  top  50  in  the  Times  list 

(Mr  Morgan)  ThM  is  the  largest  by  revenue  rather 
than  profit 

(Dr  Robinson)  Yes,  not  the  profitability. 

Mr  Coe 

670.  How  do  you  view  the  current  trend  towards 
union  mergers? 

(Mr  Morgan)  In  the  context  of  prevailing  immunities, 
dangerous,  because  it  creates  a huge  countervailing 
power,  potentially,  against  small  firms.  A very  large 
union  could  withstand  a very  long  strike,  at  no 
particular  expense  to  its  work-force,  which  would  break 
a company,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  do  not 
like  immunities.  In  the  context  of  after  the  removal  of 
immunities  we  see  no  problem  at  all,  in  fact,  there  is 
probably  an  advantage  in  having  fewer  more 
well-established  players. 

671.  Youthen  would  support  legislation  to  remove 
legal  privileges? 

(MrMorgan)  The  whole  thmst  of  the  paper  which  we 
have  submitted  suggests  that  the  immunities  against  the 
repercussions  of  industrial  action  should  be  removed; 
that  is  the  thmst  of  our  paper. 

672.  You  do  not  feel  that  some  of  those  unions 
might  actually  be  weaker  because  they  will  be  forced  to 
represent  a wider  spread  of  people  over  a greater 
number  of  disciplines? 

(MrMorgan)  That  is  certainly  possible.  I confess  that 
we  have  not  made  a great  study  of  it.  I think  the  point 
I would  make  is  that  it  seems  to  them  to  meet  their  own 
purposes.  We  see  no  objection  to  mergers  if  immunities 
have  been  removed;  if  immunities  are  there  we  see  it 
creating  a very  significant  countervailing  power  which 
could  have  disproportionate  effects. 

673.  You,  as  an  organisation,  certainly  as  an 
individual,  will  have  witnessed  a dramatic  change  in  the 
culture  of  industrial  relations  over  the  last  20  years  or 
so,  fi:om  the  fabled  tea  and  sandwiches  in  ^e  ‘70s 
through  to  the  relative  starvation  diet  of  the  '80s.  Is  the 
balance  about  right  now,  out  of  kilter,  or  ...  ? 

[Mr  Morgan)  We  feel  that  British  business  has 
become  significantly  more  competitive  in  the  last  14 
years  and  that  one  of  the  main  contributory  factors  is 
that,  to  a large  extent,  the  unions  have  been  brought 
back  within  the  law  and  that  management  can  generally 
expect  to  manage  their  business  according  to 
competitive  and  economic  criteria  and  that,  as  a result, 
companies  are  performing  better  in  the  world;  so. 
overall,  it  is  very  positive  and  I would  say  the  balance 
is  right.  What  we  are  concerned  about,  we  recognise  the 
veiy  depressing  effects  of  this  recession  on  all  kinds  of 
economic  activity,  not  least  trade  union  activity;  we  are 
concerned  that  while  the  immunities  remain  there  is 
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potentially  an  unexploded  bomb  under  the  economy 
which  could  go  off  in  the  recovery.  Dr  Robinson  has 
just  reminded  me,  of  course,  that  I tend  to  talk  private 
sector;  there  remains  the  public  sector,  I think  the  public 
sector  situation  remains  a problem.  We  quoted  in  our 
evidence  to  you  a survey  which  showed  that  public 
sector  managers  feel  that  their  freedom  to  manage  is 
severely  restricted,  as  all  of  us  outside  the  public  sector 
feel  that  the  tremendous  shake-out  that  has  taken  place, 
in  both  the  industrial  sector  in  the  early  ‘80s  and  the 
service  sector  in  the  early  ‘90s,  which  will  finally  give 
us  more  efficient  and  leaner  and  meaner  business,  as 
those  two  shake-outs  come  to  an  end  there  is  one  to 
come,  which  is  in  the  public  sector,  which  could  have 
the  same  treatment,  but  the  situation  in  the  public  sector 
will  probably  prevent  that. 

674.  I am  sure  my  colleagues  may  wish  to  take  up 
the  public  sector  point  you  raise.  My  final  question  is  a 
fairly  quick  one:  were  we  right  or  wrong  not  to  sign  up 
for  the  Social  Chapter  in  the  Maastricht  Treaty? 

(Afr  Morgan)  We  were  right  not  to  sign  up  and  the 
evidence  which  we  will  give  to  the  Clerk  puts  our 
position  on  that.  Dr  Robinson  makes  the  point,  again, 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  view  of  these  things  is  gaining 
more  credence  in  European  circles  and  to  the  extent  that 
the  Government  said,  after  Maastricht,  that  what  they 
had,  in  effect,  done  was  provide  the  Community  with 
plan  B,  which  they  could  turn  to  when  they  realised 
how  grave  their  problems  were,  we  would  still  sec  it  as 
a plan  B and  we  still  expect  the  Community  to  turn  to 
it  to  deal  with  its  problems  of  unemployment,  lack  of 
competitiveness  and  slow  growth. 

Mr  Eastham 

675.  Mr  Morgan,  could  you  just  pursue  the  points 
touched  upon  by  Mr  Coe  when  he  was  asking  the 
questions  about  trade  union  mergers?  I remember,  years 
ago,  when  there  was  this  great  outcry  that  we  had  too 
many  unions  and  demarcation  disputes,  etc.,  etc.  I seem 
to  glean,  from  what  you  said  to  Mr  Coe,  that  you  are 
really  in  favour  of  small  unions.  Have  I got  this  right  or 
wrong? 

(Mr  Morgan)  No;  as  I said,  we  see  no  objection  at  all 
to  the  union  mergers  and,  in  fact,  I think  they  should  be 
encouraged.  There  is  a concern,  however,  that  if  one  got 
down  to  just  a handful  of  extremely  well-resourced  and 
powerful  unions,  for  as  long  as  the  unions  are  immune 
from  any  come-back  in,  for  example,  a strike  vis-d-vis 
a small  manufacturer  then,  of  course,  the  manufac- 
turer’s resources  would  be  exhausted  long  before  the 
unions’.  So  I think  there  is  a matter  of  relative  power 
and  a possibility,  abuse  of  power  and  dominance,  if  I 
can  put  it  that  way,  if  those  immunities  persist,  but  if  the 
immunities  were  gone  there  would  be  no  issue. 

676.  As  I understand  it,  the  trade  unions  tell  us  that 
they  are  not  immune  and  very,  very  often  the  balance  is 
against  them  when  there  are  disputes  due  to  the  law  that 
is  now  in  operation.  For  instance,  we  have  had 
numerous  examples  whereby  within  a company  the  far 
greater  majority  of  the  workers  wish  to  belong  to  a trade 
union  and  the  company  refuses.  If  you  would  like  to  be 


even-handed,  do  you  think  that  is  a fair  proposition,  that 
they  can  refuse  to  be  organised,  even  though  there  may 
be  80  or  90  per  cent  that  wish  to  belong  to  a union? 

(Mr  Chalphin)  Is  this  regarding  recognition?  They 
can  belong  to  a trade  union. 

(Dr  Robinson)  Any  individual  can  belong  to  a trade 
union,  no  company  can  stop  an  individual  from 
belonging  to  a trade  union,  and  if  you  remember,  in  the 
Social  Charter 

677.  That  is  meaningless,  is  it  not,  if  they  have  got 
no  negotiating  rights  within  that  company?  What  you 
are  saying  is  that,  privately,  outside,  you  can  have  a 
union  ticket  but  you  cannot  have  negotiations  within  the 
company,  that  is  the  point  I am  getting  to? 

(Dr  Robinson)  Ah,  but  you  are  raising  a different 
issue  there,  which  is  about  union  recognition. 

678.  Alright;  address  yourself  to  the  one  I am 
raising  then.  What  do  you  think  about  the  situation;  is 
it  fair? 

(Mr  Morgan)  I think  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
organisation  of  employment,  I believe  it  is  up  to  the 
management  to  decide  how  it  wishes  to  negotiate  with 
the  work-force  and  if  the  management  chooses  not  to 
work  with  unions  then  if  they  are  going  to  succeed  as  a 
company  they  have  got  in  other  ways  to  achieve  the 
mor^e,  motivation  and  satisfaction  of  the  work-force; 
if  they  cannot  do  that  they  will  go  down  the  tubes 
anyway.  So  I think  that  if  management  chooses  not  to 
recognise  unions,  and  I quoted  to  you  Unipart,  then  they 
have  got  to  deal  with  the  issues  and  do  a better  job  and 
I think  that  is  the  basis  on  which  I would  expect  that 
decision  to  be  made. 

679.  Mr  Morgan,  earlier  on,  I think  it  was  to  Mr 
Heald,  you  made  reference,  am  1 right,  in  saying  that 
you  think  it  would  be  better  that  the  trade  unions 
applied  themselves  to  some  of  the  fringe  issues  on  their 
representation;  was  that  what  you  were  intimating  to 
us? 

(Mr  Morgan)  What  I said  to  you  was  that  over  the  last 
20  or  30  years  employment  legislation  has  increasingly 
defined  the  rights  of  individual  workers,  individual 
workers  now  enjoy  a great  deal  of  legal  protection.  The 
issue  is  that  if  they  find  themselves  needing  to  exercise 
those  rights  they  should  logically  look  to  a trade  union 
to  help  them  to  exercise  those  rights  and  in  that  way 
they  would  be  dealing  with  their  own  trade  association, 
as  any  professional  person  would  work  with  his  trade 
association  in  the  exercise  of  their  personal  rights.  I 
think  the  debate  that  we  have  is  that  we  believe  that  the 
individual  rights  are  now  substantially  protected.  What 
we  envisage,  if  our  evidence  to  your  Committee  is  taken 
forward,  is  that,  in  fact,  the  Government  would 
undertrdee  a Green  Paper  to  explore  the  extent  to  which 
individual  rights  might  still  fall  short  of  what  is 
required.  We  believe  that  individuals  should  be 
protected  at  work,  we  believe  that  they  are  substantially 
protected  at  work  and  we  believe  that  any  further 
legislation  which  takes  place  should  be  designed  to 
reinforce  the  position  of  individual  and  we  see  it  as 
a logical  role  of  the  trade  unions  to  help  individuals 
exercise  those  rights. 
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680.  What  it  is  about,  this  question,  in  my  mind,  is 
that  if  we  were  talking  about,  say,  the  unions  should 
apply  themselves  more  to  the  fringe  issues,  fringe  issues 
could  be  saying,  well,  they  make  sure  they  get  a clean 
overall  every  Monday,  or  a pair  of  working  boots.  But 
let  us  face  the  facts,  that,  the  great  majority  of  workers 
and  trade  unions,  their  big  issue  is  the  rate  of  pay  so 
they  can  pay  their  bills:  would  you  agree  that  Ae  big 
issue  is  bound  to  be,  inevitably,  about  reward? 

(Mr  Morgan)  Where  we  disagree  is  1 would  start  by 
saying  the  great  majority  of  workers  are  not,  in  fact, 
working  with  unions  and,  by  and  large,  I think  there  is 
evidence  that  shows  that  those  who  are  not  unionised 
are  not  in  any  way  suffering,  in  terms  of  the  rewards 
that  they  are  winning  from  their  employers.  I think  we 
have  a different  perception.  We  see  the  majority  of 
workers  as  not  unionised  and  we  see  them  as 
economically  prospering,  because  the  nature  of  work 
and  the  value  of  employees  is  changing. 

681.  What  makes  the  mind  boggle  is  the  fact  that 
you  seem  to  infer  that  the  workers  should  negotiate 
individual  salaries;  is  this  what  you  are  saying?  Mr 
Chalphin  is  nodding  his  head:  this  is  what  you  are 
saying? 

(Mr  Morgan)  In  effect,  but  I do  not  think  we  are 
saying  that  every  individual  worker  negotiates  an 
absolutely  cold  contract  with  his  employer;  I think  it  is 
the  other  way  round,  that  the  employer  will  have  a rate 
for  the  job  with  which  each  worker  will ... 

682.  I am  pressed  for  time,  but  it  sparks  off  further 
questions.  Just  one  final  question,  I would  have  liked  to 
ask  some  more  questions.  What  we  ate  really  saying  is 
that  if  you  get,  say,  somebody  working  at  Ford  plants, 
or  Rover,  you  are  going  to  have  thousands  of  people  in 
the  queue  to  negotiate  their  individual  salaries;  is  that 
what  Mr  Chalphin  was  nodding  to  earlier  on?  It  is  not 
even  possible? 

(Mr  Morgan)  No,  we  are  talking  about  a basic 
framework  in  which  merit  pay  is  paid  for  performance 
and  that  that  merit  pay  is  determined  ...  if  you  want  to 
go  to  Rover;  however,  if  you  want  to  go  to  a creative 
advertising  agency  in  London,  which  has  15  to  20 
brilliant  people  doing  the  creative  work,  you  will  find 
individual  negotiations.  If  you  want  to  go  to  Rover  you 
will  find  general  frameworks  within  which  merit  pay 
creates  differentials  and  the  management  and  assess- 
ment of  the  performance  on  which  that  pay  is  set  will  be 
individual  between  the  worker  and  the  manager. 

Mr  Eastham:  Unfortunately,  I am  being  stopped 
now,  but  1 would  love  to  go  on  because  1 am  not 
convinced  at  all  by  some  of  these  answers. 

Mr  Spring 

683.  Mr  Morgan,  yesterday,  Mr  John  Monks  of  the 
TUC  came  to  talk  to  the  Conservative  backbench 
Employment  Committee,  I was  not,  unfortunately, 
present,  but  certainly  what  came  out  of  that  meeting,  in 
talking  to  my  colleagues,  w^  a feeling  that  it  was  not 
clear  that  eiriier  the  TUC  or,  indeed,  my  colleagues  in 
this  House  understood  what  a clear,  future  role  for  trade 
unions  in  this  country  actually  is.  Obviously,  there  is  a 


long  history  to  this,  in  as  much  as  health  and  safety  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  trade  union  role,  consultation  on 
redundancies,  particularly  when  we  have  been  through 
periods  of  recession,  even  excluding  the  collective 
bargaining  aspect.  What  really,  in  sununary,  do  you  feel 
now,  given  the  fall  in  membership  that  is  clearly  going 
on  in  trade  unions,  seeing  the  much  reduced  influence 
that  they  have  in  industry  and  commerce  in  this  country, 
what  do  you  think  their  role  should  be  and  can  be  in 
Britain  as  we  go  into  the  next  century? 

(Mr  Morgan)  As  we  go  into  the  next  century,  as  you 
know,  more  work  will  become  information  work  rather 
than  muscle  work;  therefore,  work  generally  will  be 
more  professional  and  less  physical  and  there  will  be 
more  scope  for  training  and  development  I could  see 
trade  unions  taking  on  a professional  dimension  and  I 
could  see  them  very  much  concerned  with  the  legal 
framework  within  which  individuals  are  employed.  I 
could  also  see  them  providing  a wide  range  of  friendly 
society  services,  I use  that  word  to  denote  a series  of 
benefits,  and  1 could  see  them,  as  the  Institute  of 
Directors  is,  apolitical  but  concerned  about  the 
framework  within  which  their  quasi*profession  and 
employment  in  general  is  conducted  and,  therefore, 
lobbying  political  parties  of  all  sorts  to  improve 
generally  the  frameworic  of  employment  law, 

684.  Thank  you  for  that  answer  and  I take  your 
point  about  individual  employee  legal  protection.  You 
mentioned  that  you,  as  an  organisation,  are  apolitical,  so 
I must  ask  you  this  question.  The  Labour  Party  and  the 
TUC  have  always  had  a direct  linkage  and  I believe  this 
is  the  only  substantial  umbrella  trade  union  organisa- 
tion in  Europe  which  has  a direct  linkage  to  a political 
party.  Do  you  think  that,  as  we  move  into  the  next 
century,  this  will  continue  to  inhibit  the  credibility  of 
the  trade  union  movement  in  the  eyes  of  many 
commentators? 

(Mr  Morgan)  I,  quite  advisedly,  made  the  point  to 
you  that  1 think  they  should  be  undertaking  lobbying 
and  representation  to  all  parties  and  particularly  the 
party  in  Government.  Yes;  I think  they  are,  to  an  extent, 
compromised. 

Mr  Leighton 

685.  Could  1 ask  Dr  Robinson,  when  she  was  a 
member  of  NATSOPA,  did  she  have  any  bad 
experiences,  was  she  damaged  in  any  way  by  that 
membership? 

(DrRobinson)  I was  not  a member  of  NATSOPA  for 
long;  I had  to  join  the  day  1 arrived. 

686.  How  long? 

(DrRobinson)  It  was  only  a few  months,  three  or  four 
months,  because  I changed  from  being  an  assistant  to 
somebody  else  to  being  a journalist  and,  therefore,  I got 
thrown  out.  I did,  because  they  were  not  very  interested 
in,  if  you  like,  what  I think  one  of  your  colleagues  has 
called  the  fringe  things,  but  which  often  loom  large  in 
the  worker’s  mind,  such  as  facilities  available  for  the 
women  workers  in  the 

687.  Can  I ask  whether,  you  belonged  to  a chapel, 
that  chapel  had  quarterly  meetings? 
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(Dr  Robinson)  Yes,  it  did,  and  I went  to  them. 

688.  Quarterly  meetings  at  which  the  chapel 
officials  were  elected  by  secret  ballot,  every  quarter, 
and  that  you  and  all  the  other  members  could  decide, 
democratically  at  those  meetings,  what  the  chapel 
should  be  doing? 

(Dr  Robinson)  Yes.  Unfortunately,  I did  not  remain  a 
member  long  enough  to  cany  on,  but  I went  to  a 
meeting  of  the  chapel  during  the  course  of  the  three  or 
four  months  but,  unfortunately,  1 then  moved  into 
another  union  and 

689.  Would  you  agree  that  that  was  one  of  the  most 

democratic  organisations  perhaps  you  had  ever 
belonged  to,  almost  Athenian  democracy, 

(Dr  Robinson)  No,  I could  not  say  that  because — 

690.  You  cannot  answer  until  you  have  heard  the 

question 

(Dr  Robinson)  No,  I cannot  answer  it  because  I did 
not  have  sufficient  experience  of  it  to  work  that  thing 
out,  I am  sorry. 

691.  You  were  there  four  months,  you  said,  and 
during  that  period — also  used  to  be  a member  of 
NATSOPA,  that  is  why  I asked  the  question — you 
would  have  had  at  least  one  meeting  for  every  member. 
So  you  were  not  damaged  or  you  had  no  bad 
experiences? 

(Dr  Robinson)  No,  because  I immediately  joined  the 
other  union  and,  indeed,  the  minute  I joined  a university 
I joined  the  AUT. 

692.  I am  pleased  you  had  no  bad  experiences  of 
the  old  union  that  both  of  us  belonged  to,  myself  rather 
longer  than  yourself.  The  lOD,  I assume,  believes  in  a 
freedom  of  association;  does  it  believe,  in  a free  society, 
that  workers  should  have  the  right  to  strike?  We  do  not 
like  strikes  but  at  the  last  resort  a person  should  have  the 
right;  does  the  lOD  believe  that? 

(Mr  Morgan)  What  we  have  given  you  in  our 
evidence  is  the  proposal  that  arbitration  should  replace 
the  right  to  strike  in  essential  services.  I think  the 
concern  that  we  have  is  that  the  right  to  strike,  and  it  is 
not  a right,  as  you  know,  it  is  an  immunity  from  the 
effects  of  the  strike,  that  those  immunities  are 
disproportionate  to  the  issues  at  stake. 

693.  I am  trying  to  get  the  idea  of  a positive  right. 
You  show  me  a country  without  a right  to  strike  and  I 
will  show  you  a dictatorship? 

(Mr  Morgan)  I am  saying  to  you  that  with  a 
proportionate  effect,  if  you  look  at  Germany,  it 
becomes  unlawful  if  it  is  disproportionate. 

694.  Mr  Morgan,  is  it  possible,  because  of  time,  to 
say  yes  or  no? 

(Mr  Morgan)  Yes,  in  proportion  to  the  issue. 

695.  Yes,  in  proportion  to  the  issue;  I will  have  to 
work  that  one  out.  You  are  not  very  keen  on  maternity 
pay,  is  that  right? 


(Mr  Morgan)  We  are  perfectly  happy  with  maternity 
pay,  but  if  you  force  employers  to  pay  it  you  may 
actually  put 

696.  Do  you  think  it  will  lead  to  employers  not 
employing  women  of  childbearing  age? 

(Mr  Morgan)  I think  there  is  a danger  and  I believe 
that  that  sort  of  thing  should  be  paid  by  the  state  and 
employers,  if  necessary,  should  pay  taxes;  it  is  just  a 
question  ...  We  are  not  arguing  with  that  principle,  we 
are  only  suggesting  that  the  mechanics  are  unfortunate 
because  they  may  be  counter-productive,  which  we 
think  is  a pity,  since  Dr  Robinson,  who  represents  us  on 
these  matters,  is  a woman  herself. 

697.  You  say;  “hi  some  recent  examples  legisla- 
tion”, by  this  Government,  “has  been  proposed  which 
on  the  face  of  it  provides  additional  rights  to  employees 
(e.g.  maternity  leave),  but  which  in  practice  is  more 
likely  to  reduce  the  employment  opportunities  to  young 
women.”  You  are  against  young  women,  I do  not  know 
if  Dr  Robinson  is,  having  maternity  rights  because  it 
will  lead  to  employers  not  wanting  to  employ  them;  that 
is  what  this  wording  means,  is  it  not? 

(Dr  Robinson)  No. 

698.  It  does  not;  would  you  like  to  continue? 

(Dr  Robinson)  I would  just  simply  reiterate  what  Mr 

Morgan  has  said.  If  the  representatives  of  the  people 
decide  that  employees  should  take  a certain  period  of 
maternity  leave  then  die  representatives  of  the  people 
should  make  sure  that  they  are  paid  for  through  general 
taxation  because  that  is  where  the  accountability  lies. 
The  problem  with  making  the  employer  pay  is  it  falls 
without  any  sort  of  pattern  differentially  upon 
employers  and  there  is  a fear  that  some  employers 
would,  therefore,  be  reluctant  to  employ  young  women. 
I do  not  know  if  you  have  had  evidence  from  the  Equal 
Opportunities  Commission  on  this  point  but  I do 
believe,  and  Mr  Chalphin  and  I have  spoken  to  them, 
they  share  our  fear  in  this  respect. 

699.  Dr  Robinson,  do  you  have  any  children? 

(Dr  Robinson)  I do. 

700.  When  you  had  your  children  did  you  get  any 
maternity  pay? 

(Dr  Robinson)  No. 

701.  You  were  not  working  with  NATSOPA  at  that 
time? 

(Dr  Robinson)  No,  I was  working  for  a university 
then  and  universities  have  long  holidays  and  the 
children  managed  to  arrive  at  convenient  times. 

702.  Were  you  paid  during  that  period? 

(Dr  Robinson)  Oh,  no. 

(Mr  Morgan)  Mr  Leighton,  I think  the  concern  is  that 
anything,  any  duty,  that  you  impose  on  employers,  we 
always  recall  that  most  employers  are  very  small  and, 
therefore,  statistically,  one  employee  is  a big  loss  and  a 
big  burden.  If  you  are  dealing  with  Ford  it  is  not 
difficult,  but,  unfortunately,  this  legislation  does  not 
discriminate,  that  is  why  we  think  it  is  a problem. 
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703.  Let  us  take  some  large  employers,  the 
employers  who  deal  with  pay  review  bodies,  they  are 
not  small  employers  they  are  large  employers;  1 
understand,  from  your  paper,  that  you  are  against  that, 
as  well.  As  you  know,  the  Government  in  here,  for 
example,  for  teachers,  have  urged  on  us  pay  review 
bodies,  which  gets  us  out  of  confrontation,  punch-ups, 
between  the  employers  and  unions,  and  it  is  left  to 
independent  people  to  come  to  some  sort  of  reasonable 
agreement  Do  I understand  it,  you  are  against  pay 
review  bodies? 

{Mr  Morgan)  What  we  are  concerned  about  is  the 
way  in  which  the  Next  Steps  agencies  are  not  as 
effective  as  they  should  be.  I used  to  be  a member  of  a 
public  electricity  board;  we  could  not  fix  prices,  we 
could  not  decide  capital  investment  and  we  did  not  fix 
wages,  so,  in  fact,  we  were  just  the  nominal  authority, 
we  had  no  control.  The  trouble  with  Next  Steps 
agencies  is  that  they  have  the  same  inhibitions,  they  are 
not,  therefore,  able  to  deliver  the  effectiveness  and  the 
service  that  they  should.  That  is  the  context.  I will  step 
back  from  teachers  for  you  but  I would  like  to  focus  you 
on  Next  Steps  agencies. 

704.  On  these  various  points,  maternity  pay  and 
pay  review  bodies  and  so  on,  if  you  will  excuse  me 
saying  so,  you  seemed  rather  way  out;  do  you  get  the 
impression,  when  you  are  consulted,  that  you  are 
considered  rather  outr£  on  these  matters,  or  what 
credibility  do  you  find  you  get,  putting  forward  these 
notions  which  are  critical  of  recent  legislation? 

{Mr  Morgan)  We  have  found  that,  because  we  think 
through  these  issues  in  a radical  fashion,  we  arc  clearly 
seen  to  be  radical;  many  of  our  proposals  start  off  by 
being  surprising  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  they  become 
the  law  of  the  land,  it  cakes  a little  time  for  the  logic  of 
our  position  to  be  absorbed.  If  you  would  like  us  to  put 
into  the  record  a series  of  issues  which  we  first 
championed,  which  seemed  suiTJrising  and  are  now  the 
law  of  the  land,  we  would  be  very  happy  to  let  you  have 
that  list. 


Chairman 

705.  I suppose  that  is  because  the  people  who  make 
the  law  of  the  land  have  been  Conservatives  for  the  last 
14  years,  Mr  Morgan? 

{Mr  Morgan)  There  is  bound  to  be  some  ... 

Chairman:  Yes,  I thought  it  was  possible. 

Mr  Robathan 

706.  Mr  Morgan,  if  I could  return  to  the  line  of 
discussion  you  were  having  with  my  colleague,  Mr 
Spring,  which  is  about  the  whole  future  of  the  trade 
unions,  which  is,  of  course,  what  we  are  discussing  as 
an  inquiry,  your  vision  of  ftiture  trade  unions  might 
have  been  said  to  have  made  them  seem  somewhat 
irrelevant,  a sort  of  glorified  welfare  agency,  and  I think 
Mr  Eastham  mentioned  that  pay  is  likely  to  be  the  most 
important  issue  for  most  workers  and  I think  that  is 
probably  fair.  Would  you  like  to  comment?  I would  not 
see  trade  unions  really  surviving,  because  I cannot  see 


that  people  would  wish  to  pay  their  dues,  if  all  they  are 
dealing  with  is  what  has  also  been  termed  “ftinge” 
benefits? 

(Mr  Morgan)  I do  think  that  if  I were  responsible  for 
one  of  today’s  trade  unions  and  I were  talking  to 
employees  about  their  security  of  employment,  the 
terms  of  their  employment,  their  position  vis-d-vis  their 
employer,  I think  I could  make  a perfectly  good  case  out 
to  them  for  the  protective  aspects  of  a union 
membership,  the  representational  aspects  of  union 
membership,  possibly  the  insurance  aspects  of  union 
membership  and,  because  I had  a lot  of  members,  I 
could  also  use  my  purchasing  power  to  their  advantage 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  I could  show  them  an 
economic  and  logical  case  for  membership  of  my 
union;  I believe  1 could  grow  membership.  I should  tell 
you  that  I have  a constituency  at  the  Institute  which  is 
not  obliged  to  join  the  Institute  and  I have  to  try  to 
demonstrate  to  company  directors  th^  there  is  value  in 
belonging  to  my  Institute;  it  is  not  totally  a model  for 
the  future  trade  union  but  it  is  not  ISO^sup  o-/sup 
away  from  the  challenge  that  they  will  face. 

707,  1 think  that  is  a fair  answer.  In  your 
submission,  you  say  that  you  would  like  to  see  the 
public  sector  moving  closer  towards  what  the  private 
sector  now  has  and,  shall  we  say,  gradually 
deunionising,  if  that  would  be  a fair  comment,  I hope  it 
will  be  fair.  Could  you  explain,  perhaps  in  more  detail, 
because  I find  it  difficult  to  see,  how  you  would  see  this 
new  model  for  pay  bargaining  in  the  public  sector? 

{Mr  Morgan)  I confess  that  we  are  principally 
focused  on  economic  units.  The  problem  with  the 
public  sector,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Institute  of 
Directors,  from  the  perspective,  if  you  look  at  it  as  an 
economic  activity,  it  is  rather  unreal  because  of  the 
absence  of  a bottom  line  and,  in  general,  the  absence  of 
competition;  therefore,  normal  economic  and  social 
forces  do  not  ^ply  and  this  is  why  you  find  yourself 
with  ever  increasing  public  expencfiture  and  locked-in 
trade  unionism.  This,  I think,  cannot  be  dealt  with  in 
any  grand  fashion,  it  needs  to  be  looked  at  unit  of 
employment  by  unit  of  employment.  Conceptually, 
trust  hospitals  were  going  to  employ  people  at  the  rate 
for  the  job  and  in  accordance  with  the  performance  of 
the  hospital;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  that  is  how 
it  will  work  out.  We  believe  that  the  real  focus  should 
be  on  the  Next  Steps  agencies,  as  a principal  starting 
point,  because  there  you  are  talking  about  individual 
economic  undertakings,  many  of  which  have  a purely 
commercial  purpose,  and  to  the  extent  that  you  free 
them  from  fixed  wages,  fixed  capital  investment,  fixed 
pricing,  then  I think  you  could  begin  to  see  an  economic 
unit  emerge  with  a common  sense  of  purpose  amongst 
employees  and  the  management.  I think  the  point  that 
we  perhaps  miss  around  this  table  is  that,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Institute,  effective,  progressive, 
competitive  economic  undertakings  are  a partnership 
between  management  and  employees  and  we  do  find 
this  discussion  about  the  argument,  if  you  like,  as 
having  no  particular  place  in  modem,  effective 
management,  as  we  go  forward.  We  do  see  business  as 
a team  effort  between  workers  and  managers  and  I think 
that  the  concern  is  that  in  the  Next  Steps  agencies  they 
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do  not  have  the  freedom  to  build  the  team  and  work  for  (Mr  Morgan)  He  is  protected  by  his  employment 


increasing  economic,  bottom-line  success  for  which 
everybody  in  the  team  would  be  rewarded. 

708.  Indeed,  Mr  Morgan,  and  I would  agree  with 
you  entirely  that  I would  have  thought  all  businesses 
should  be  a question  of  a partnership  between  all  those, 
both  management  and  employees,  working  for  the  good 
of  the  business  and  for  the  good  of  themselves  thereby. 

I have  to  say  that,  in  my  time  on  this  Committee,  1 have 
noticed  that  that  is  not  always  the  case  and  there  is  a 
combative  element.  This  brings  me  on  to  my  final 
question,  which  is,  I think  you  agreed,  with  some 
hesitation,  that  the  strike  weapon  was  one  which  could 
be  used,  under  certain  circumstances,  by  employees,  if 
they  felt  that  the  management  had  been  totally 
unreasonable.  We  had  some  evidence,  just  before 
Christmas,  of  people  who  were  discussing  how,  once 
the  union  had  been  derecognised,  the  recognition  had 
been  withdrawn  from  the  union,  the  union  represen- 
tatives were  then  victimised,  or  so  they  claimed,  and 
were  dismissed.  I can  see  that,  and  you  have  said  that 
people  should  be  allowed  to  Join  unions,  I think  nobody 
would  dispute  that,  there  is  an  attraction  to  perhaps 
rather  unscrupulous  employers  to  victimise  those 
representatives  of  the  work-force,  be  they  actually 
union  representatives  or  be  they  elected  from  the 
work-force. 

How  would  you  see  any  counter-balance  being  put 
forward  to  that,  if  unions  are  not  recognised  and  if  there 
are  no  statutory  rights  for  unions? 

(Mr  Morgan)  I have  already  mentioned  that  to  the 
extent  that  the  focus  is  now  on  individual  rights  and 
individual  employment  rights  then  I think  if  one  could 
begin  to  discuss  seriously  this  whole  scene  one  would 
be  examining  very  carefully  the  rights  which  are 
enjoyed  by  individuals  and  considering  whether  they 
needed  strengthening.  We  can  foresee,  without  giving 
you  any  detailed  proposals,  that,  in  fact,  the  conclusion 
could  be  that  individual  rights  should  be  strengthened. 
What  we  are  concerned  about  is  that  there  should  be 
collective  rights  outside  the  law.  We  would  rather  see 
individual  rights  under  the  law  strengthened,  because 
unfair  dismissal  ought  to  be  if  not  preventable  at  least 
compensatable  under  the  law. 

Chairman 

709.  Mr  Morgan,  you  say  that  business  should  be 
run  in  partnership;  partnership  does  give  some  weight 
to  the  importance  of  people  being  equal  partners,  do 
you  not  think?  It  is  important  that  each  partner  should 
have  some  strength? 

(MrMorgan)lt  is  obviously  very  difficult  in  business 
to  get  an  equality  between  a firm  and  individual 
employees;  it  is  also  very  difficult  to  get  equality 
between  small  firms  and  big  unions. 

710.  Of  course;  and,  so  far  as  the  ordinary 
employee  is  concerned,  in  the  time  of  high 
unemployment,  whether  that  employee  is  pretty  low 
level  or  whether  he  is  a very  senior  manager,  without 
union  backing  that  employee  is  almost  always  very 
weak,  is  that  not  right? 


rights. 

711.  Yes;  and  the  employment  rights  are  matters 
for  negotiation  between  the  employer  and  the 
employee? 

(Mr  Morgan)  No,  they  are  not. 

712.  Oh,  I see;  employment  rights  are  not 
negotiated  between  employer  and  employee? 

(Mr  Morgan)  Employment  terms  are  negotiated  but 
rights,  for  example,  relative  to  redundancy,  or  unfair 
dismissal 

713.  Statutory  minimum  redundancy  rights  after 
the  first  two  years  and  unfair  dismissal  rights  after  the 
first  two  years,  these  are  matters  of  law  and  they  are 
minimum  rights  but  everything  else  is  a matter  for 
negotiation  between  the  employer  and  employee,  is  it 
not? 

(Mr  Morgan)  Yes. 

7 14.  And  the  employer  is  strong  and  the  individual 
employee  is  weak? 

(Mr  Morgan)  Yes,  but  the  employer,  you  see,  has 
actually  got  to  win  against  competition  and  he 
increasingly  relies  on  the  motivation  and  action  of 
individual  employees  providing  service,  individual 
employees  ensuring  quality,  and  he  needs  a motivated, 
skilled,  enthusiastic  work-force.  I am  not  prepared,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  start  from  your  point  that  the  employer 
is  going  to  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor 

715.  No,  I did  not  say  that,  Mr  Morgan.  Did  I say 
that,  Mr  Morgan? 

(Mr  Morgan)  No. 

716.  Very  well.  Now  would  you  answer  my 
questions,  because  I have  very  little  time;  thank  you  so 
much.  Does  your  organisation  believe  that  trade  unions 
should  have  a tight  to  recognition? 

(Mr  Morgan)  No. 

717.  Irrespective  of  what  proportion  of  members 
belong,  how  many  employees  belong  to  the  union:  no 
right? 

(Mr  Morgan)  Not  as  such,  no. 

718.  Does  your  organisation  believe  that  em- 
ployees should,  when  they  come  together  in  their 
unions,  have  a right  to  immunity  against  action  for 
inducing  breaches  of  contract,  immunity  without 
which,  as  trade  unions,  they  cannot  operate? 

(Afr  Morgan)  We  are  against  the  immunity  from  the 
economic  effects  of  strikes  where  they  are  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  issues. 

719.  Who  is  to  decide,  Mr  Morgan,  on  what  is  oris 
not  disproportionate? 

(Mr  Morgan)  The  courts  and  we  would  immediately 
build  a body  of  law  in  that  context  if  the  immunities 
were  removed. 

720.  You  are  a very  right-wing  body,  are  you  not, 
Mr  Morgan?  Mr  Chalphin,  you  are  dying  to  say 
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something;  you  have  been  interrupting,  and  so  has  Dr 
Robinson,  all  through:  what  do  you  say?  You  are  a very 
right-wing  body,  are  you  not;  there  is  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of,  but  you  are? 

(Mr  Chalphin)  I think  we  are  market  orientated. 

721.  It  is  American  market  orientated;  I see? 

(Dr  Robinson)  I think  the  slogans,  right-  and 
left-wing,  are  completely  irrelevant. 

722.  Oh,  do  you? 

(Dr  Robinson)  Absolutely. 

723.  How  marvellous;  and  where  would  you  put 
the  Institute  of  Directors  in  the  political  spectrum? 

(Mr  Morgan)  We  are  not  in  the  political  spectrum. 
(Dr  Robinson)  We  are  there  simply  to  represent  the 
interests  of  our  members. 

724.  And  who  are  your  members,  Dr  Robinson? 
(Mr  Morgan)  Company  directors,  from  the  whole 

political  spectrum,  as  Aey  remind  us,  from  time  to  time. 
(Dr  Robinson)  And  from  every  size  of  company. 

725.  What  percentage  of  companies  contribute  to 
the  Labour  Party,  do  you  know,  Mr  Morgan? 

(Mr  Morgan)  I have  no  idea,  no. 

(Mr  Chalphin)  Excuse  me.  Chairman,  that  is  not  a 
fair  question,  because  we  represent  individual  company 


directors  not  the  companies  that  they  work  for,  so  we 
would  not  know  how  those  companies  operated 
anyway. 

(Dr  Robinson)  We  are  not  like  a trade  association. 

(Mr  Morgan)  Mr  Jaimer,  can  I tell  you  that  this 
Institute  has  made  its  views  clear  on  economic 
management  vis-H-vis  the  present  Government  quite 
publicly,  from  time  to  time,  in  terms  which  members  of 
the  Party  of  which  I think  you  are  a member  have 
applaud^. 

726.  It  is  amazing  how  far  to  the  right  this 
Government  has  sometimes  gone. 

(Mr  Morgan)  We  see  ourselves  as  apolitical, 
concerned  with  a framewoik  of  laws,  I think  I have  been 
trying  to  make  the  point  this  afternoon,  relating  to 
individuals  and  to  basically  the  application  of  market 
forces  and  we  put  this  forward  indiscriminately  to 
politicians  of  all  complexions. 

Chairman:  Mr  Morgan,  that  is  how  you  see 
yourselves.  Do  you  know  how  you  are  regarded:  as  a 
very  right  wing  body? 

MrHeald:  Realistic. 

Chairman:  Realistically  right  wing.  Thank  you 
very  much.  We  much  appreciate  your  coining  to  give 
evidence. 
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Memorandum  submitted  by  Wandsworth  Borough  Council 

With  regard  to  the  Select  Committee’s  terms  of  reference,  I would  wish  to  place  on  record  our  view  on 
the  role  of  trade  unions  within  the  Wandsworth  context.  The  Committee  may  know  that  Wandsworth  is 
committed  to  providing  value  for  money  services  to  the  residents  of  the  Borough  and  this  is  an  important 
fact  when  considering  the  relationship  with  our  staff  and  its  constituent  trade  unions.  The  Council  fosters 
good  relations  with  t^e  unions  in  several  ways. 

It  provides  paid  time  off  for  local  officials  for  both  the  manual  and  officer  staff  and  also  some 
administrative  support.  It  facilitates  discussion  with  staff  and  local  and  regional  trade  union  officers. 

The  Council’s  relationships  with  trade  unions  in  areas  such  as  disciplinary,  poor  performance,  sickness 
absence  and  health  and  safety  procedures  has  been  enhanced  by  codifying  these  procedures  into  dear, 
straightforward  documents  which  enable  trade  unions  and  their  members  to  understand  the  necessary 
procedures  within  these  areas  and  to  see  a framework  for  cases  to  be  dealt  with  in  a fair  and  consistent 
manner.  This  is  something  that  my  Authority  has  developed  successfully  and  has  helped  promote  positive 
working  relationships  with  the  trade  unions. 

This  approach  is  further  facilitated  for  management  by  training  courses  for  managers  in  the  use  of  these 
codes.  I would  add  that  over  many  years  of  radical  change  to  the  way  in  which  services  are  delivered  in  the 
Borough,  we  have  had  little  industrial  action  and  I believe  one  reason  for  this  has  been  the  existence  of  clear 
policies  and  procedures  to  facilitate  the  orderly  conduct  of  industrial  relations. 

With  regard  to  the  future  of  trade  unions,  one  matter  of  particular  concern  to  this  Council  has  been  political 
campaigning  activity  from  some  trade  unions,  particularly  NALGO  (now  part  of  UNISON).  This  in  the  past 
has  taken  the  form  of  advertising  in  the  press  at  election  times,  as  well  as  other  political  activity  aimed  at 
support  for  or  opposition  to  political  parties.  A common  feature  of  activity  has  also  related  to  issues 
concerning  third  world  politics. 

It  is  my  view  that  trade  unions  have  an  important  role  to  play  and  should  be  restricted  to  that  role,  which 
is  to  deal  with  the  legitimate  interests  of  their  members  at  work,  i.e.,  such  matters  as  pay,  conditions  of  service 
and  other  industrial  relations  issues.  They  should  not  indulge  in  the  wider  areas  of  political  activity,  which 
are  correctly  in  the  domain  of  the  political  parties. 

A further  issue  1 would  like  to  highlight  concerns  the  great  deal  of  effort  on  both  sides,  i.e.,  trade  union 
and  management  that  is  wasted  because  of  the  myriad  of  unions  or  associations  within  certain  professions. 
I believe  that  trade  unions  and  associations  would  be  best  merged  to  form  profession/industry-wide 
organisations  along  the  lines  of  the  German  style.  It  makes  matters  difficult  for  any  employer  to  have  to 
negotiate  with  the  plethora  of  trade  unions  which  are  common,  for  example  in  the  building  trade  where  there 
is  one  union  for  the  bricklayers,  one  for  the  plumbers,  etc.,  and  in  teaching  where  there  are  several 
associations  involved.  Ibe  emergence  of  single  union  agreements  shows  that  there  are  distinct  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  this  approach.  The  Council  welcomes  the  recent  merger  which  has  brought  about  UNISON. 

With  particular  regard  to  the  future  of  trade  unions  with  local  authorities,  I do  believe  that  unions  who  have 
hitherto  negotiated  “tablets  of  stone”  conditions  of  servies  should  consider  very  carefully  these  conditions 
with  the  competition  that  the  Council  staff  now  face  from  the  private  sector.  We  have  experienced  within 
Wandsworth  negotiations  with  trade  unions  which  have  yielded  radical  new  conditions  of  service. 

One  final  comment  I would  wish  to  make  is  that  my  Council  welcomes  the  continuing  effectiveness  of 
the  Government  to  give  a clear  legal  framework  to  trade  union  activities  and  its  further  development  to 
concentrate  union  attention  on  pay  and  conditions  aspects  of  their  members’  lives. 

I shall  explain  at  the  Committee’s  request  any  further  details  regarding  the  above  areas  when  1 attend  the 
Committee  in  the  New  Year. 

17  December  1993 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Councillor  Edward  Lister,  Leader  of  Council,  Mr  D G Hopkinson,  Head  of  Personnel,  Mr  P Ward,  Head 
of  Corporate  Services,  Mr  D Erridge,  Assistant  Head  of  Personnel  (Industrial  Relations),  Wandsworth 
Borough  Council,  were  examined. 


Chairman 

727.  May  I welcome  you  and  thank  you  for 
coming  to  give  evidence.  Our  time  is  not  unlimited  so 
it  would  be  very  helpful  if  you  would  try  to  keep  your 
answers  succinct,  please,  and  do  not  be  afraid  to 
answer  yes  or  no.  If  you  want  to  add  to  your  replies 
you  can  supplement  what  you  have  said  with  fu^er 
written  evidence  when  you  see  the  transcript  of 
today’s  oral  evidence.  The  Committee  has  authorised 
me  to  interrupt  you  if  they  do  not  do  so  themselves,  if 
your  answers  are  too  lengthy,  but  I hope  that  will  not 
be  necessary.  Councillor  Lister,  would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  introduce  yourself  and  your  colleagues  to 
die  Committee? 

(Cllr  Lister)  My  name  is  Edward  Lister,  I am  the 
Leader  of  Wandsworth  Council.  Next  to  me  is  Philip 
Ward,  who  is  the  Head  of  the  Council’s  Corporate 
Services,  which  includes,  amongst  other  Wngs, 
personnel  matters.  On  my  other  side  here  is  David 
Enidge,  who  is  the  Assistant  Head  of  Personnel, 
responsible  for  union  negotiations,  and  next  to  him  is 
Mr  Hopkinson,  who  is  responsible  for  the  management 
of  the  central  Personnel  unit  within  the  Council. 

728.  Yes;  so  you  are  an  elected  councillor,  the 
other  three  are  officials  of  your  Council? 

(Cllr  Lister)  Yes. 

Mr  Spring 

729.  May  I welcome  you,  Councillor  Lister,  and 
your  colleagues  and  may  I also  congratulate  you  on 
what  I believe  was  the  lowest  community  charge  and 
now  council  tax  in  the  United  Kingdom? 

(Cllr  Lister)  Thank  you. 

730.  I wanted  to  ask  you,  first  of  all,  as  we  are 
considering  the  future  of  trade  unions,  very  specifically, 
what  your  view  of  trade  union  activity  actually  is, 
because,  obviously,  we  have,  uniquely  in  this  country, 
an  history  of  political  relationships  between  trade 
unions  and  a political  party  and  although  that  has 
perhaps  diminished  to  some  extent  in  recent  years  there 
is  stiU  that  overtone,  when  one  thinks,  certainly  the 
layman  thinks,  of  trade  union  activity?  Given  the  way 
that  reforms  in  legislation  have  impacted  on  trade 
unions  in  the  past  few  years,  can  I ask  you  how  you 
think,  appropriately,  trade  unions  should  function  in  the 
future? 

(Cllr  Lister)  We  believe,  very  firmly,  that  trade 
unions  should  be  working  with  us  and  negotiating  with 
us  on  matters  which  involve  individuals  and  involving 
the  services  that  are  being  provided,  also,  obviously, 
dealing  with  matters  such  as  health  and  safety,  sex 
discrimination,  etc.  What  we  firmly  believe  they  should 
not  be  getting  involved  with  is  political  matters, 
particularly  party  political  matters  and  particularly,  at 
election  times,  pushing  certain  political  lines. 

731.  I would  like  to  follow  on  from  that,  because  I 
read  your  letter  to  the  Select  Committee  and  I wonder 


if  you  could  elaborate  on  that,  because  you  have  been 
critical  of  what  you  see  as  political  campaigning  and, 
obviously,  this  goes  back  to  my  original  point,  which  is 
the  relationship  that  exists  between  trade  unions  and  the 
Labour  ParQ'  in  this  instance?  Can  you  elaborate  on 
what  you  feel  is  perhaps  not  to  your  liking  on  this  and 
you  feel  that  this  is  something  that  trade  unions  should 
divorce  themselves  from  implicitly  in  what  you  arc 
saying? 

(Cllr  Lister)  We  did  a study  between  1985  and  1987, 
that  is  a particular  period  of  time  when  we  did  this,  and 
we  actually  analysed  the  contents  of  discussions  of 
various  NALGO  meetings  which  were  taking  place  in 
Wandsworth  Town  Hall  and,  on  analysis,  20  per  cent  of 
the  matters  discussed  related  to  industrial  relations,  49 
per  cent  related  to  internal  union  matters  and  31  per  cent 
dealt  with  other  matters  which  were  totally  unrelated  to 
Wandsworth,  at  that  time  things  such  as  bombing 
Libya,  USA,  third  world,  etc.  The  situation  has  not 
dramatically  changed  and.  in  fact,  the  next  UNISON 
meeting  in  Wandsworth  that  is  due  to  take  place  50  per 
cent  of  the  business  which  is  going  to  be  discussed  does 
relate  to  internal  trade  union  matters  but  the  other  50  per 
cent  relates  to  abortion,  which  we  would  suggest  is  not 
really  an  issue  for  Wandsworth  Council.  That,  I feel,  is 
just  an  example  of  the  sort  of  thing.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  believe  very  firmly  that  there  are  issues  which  they 
need  to  deal  with,  there  are  issues  of  employment,  of  the 
working  conditions  within  a particular  area,  a particular 
office;  these  are  things  which  are  rightfully  things  that 
they  should  be  discussing  with  us  and  trying  to  resolve. 
Obviously,  there  is  the  issue  of  engagement,  or 
suspension,  or  otherwise,  with  personnel,  and  there  is, 
obviously,  the  issues  of  allocation  of  work;  but  those 
are  the  issues  which  we  feel  we  should  be  having  a 
dialogue  over. 

Mr  Spring:  Thank  you  for  that  answer. 

Mr  Leighton 

732.  How  many  members  has  the  NALGO,  or,  as  it 
now  is,  UNISON,  branch  got  in  Wandsworth? 

(Cllr  Lister)  We  estimate  NALGO,  or  UNISON,  has 
2,446  members. 

733.  It  seems  a large  branch.  You  say  in  your  letter 
that  you  give  them  time  off,  paid  facili^'  time;  how 
many  people  get  that  and  how  long  do  they  get? 

(Cllr  Lister)  We  have  a part-time  trade  union 
secretary  for  the  manual  side  and  we  have  a part 

734.  I mean  the  NALGO  branch,  or  the  UNISON 
branch,  if  we  stick  with  that  for  the  moment? 

(Cllr  Lister)  It  is  a part-time,  staff  side  secretary, 
together  with  a part-time  admin,  assistant.  The 
part-time  is  half  a week,  50  per  cent. 

735.  How  many  days? 

(Mr  Erridge)  Two  and  a half  days  per  week. 

736.  What  was  it,  say,  five  years  ago? 
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(CHr  Lister)  We  had  a full-time  NALGO  representa- 
tive in  those  days. 

737.  You  have  reduced  it  then? 

(Cllr  Lister)  We  have  and  we  have  done  that 

738.  You  are  rather  boasting  about  it  in  your  letter 
to  us,  that  you  give  this  time  off,  and  now  you  are 
telling  us  that  you  are  reducing  it  or  you  have  reduced 
it  quite  drastically? 

(Mr  Ward)  If  I might  just  add,  although  it  has  been 
reduced  to  two  and  a half  days,  we  do,  in  fact,  look  at 
the  situation  on  a day-to-day  basis  and  if,  in  fact,  we  can 
see  that  there  are  a number  of  proposals  that  the 
employer  is  advancing  which  would  require  more  time 
than  two  and  a half  days  then,  in  fact,  we  sanction  that 
and,  indeed,  at  the  moment,  the  secretary  concerned  is 
working  more  to  full-time  than  half-time. 

739.  What  I am  saying  is  this  is  not  enough  so 
perhaps  you  should  not  have  reduced  it;  what  on  earth 
made  you  want  to  reduce  it? 

(Cllr  Lister)  I think  what  we  wanted  to  do  was  to 
make  sure  that  if  we  were  giving  staff  time  to  do  it  there 
was  adequate  work  and  an  adequate  number  of  issues. 

740.  We  have  just  heard  that  there  is? 

(Cllr  Lister)  It  fluctuates  up  and  down.  Normally, 
half-time  we  consider  is  sufficient. 

741.  Are  you  not  being  rather  petty  in  reducing  it? 
You  must  have  had  some  bias  or  some  reason  for 
reducing  it? 

(Cllr  Lister)  I do  not  think  it  is  an  issue  of  bias,  it  is 
simply  an  issue  of  considering  workload.  In  a council 
which  is  constantly  looking,  every  day,  every  week,  at 
costs,  looking  to  see  whether  costs  can  be  justified, 
everything  has  to  be  constantly  put  under  the 
microscope  and  everything  has  to  be  justified. 

742.  As  we  have  heard,  from  Mr  Ward,  that  it  is  not 
long  enough,  do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  you 
reviewing  that? 

( Cllr  Lister)  We  keep  it  under  review,  Sir,  and  if  there 
is  a need  to  increase  it  we  will  do  so. 

743.  You  also  say  in  your  letter  that  you  have 
consultations  with  the  unions.  I wonder  if  we  could  look 
at  that  and  see  what  that  means.  If  you  want  to  make  a 
change  you  consult  the  unions;  how  long  do  you  give 
them  for  this  consultation  period? 

(Cllr  Uster)  We  will  give  a minimum  of  ten  working 
days  on  any  committee  report  going  to  a council 
committee.  In  its  draft  form  it  will  go  to  them  ten  days 
before  publication,  so  they  have  got  that  extra  amount 
of  time  to  consider  it,  to  discuss  it;  admittedly,  it  will  be 
in  its  draft  form  and  there  may  be  minor  amendments  or 
alterations  to  it  before  it  finally  reaches  committee,  but 
they  will  know  the  general  content  of  it. 

744.  Ten  days,  roughly? 

(Cllr  Lister)  Ten  working  days. 

745.  How  would  they  make  their  representations, 
in  writing,  or  orally,  or  ...  7 


(Cllr  Lister)  They  make  their  representations  in 
writing,  although  if  it  were  an  issue  of  sufficient 
importance  they  could,  of  course,  go  to  the  committee 
and  make  a deputation. 

746.  To  see  just  how  effective  all  this  is,  could  you 
give  examples  of  how  you  have  changed  your  view  in 
response  to  the  union  representations? 

( Cllr  Lister)  I think  the  best  example  is,  if  we  look  at 
our  Establishment  Committee,  which  is  our  committee 
which  deals  with  personnel  matters,  over  the  last  three 
years  we  have  had  417  items,  417  reports  have  gone  to 
it;  only  46  of  those  have  had  a comment  from  the  trade 
unions  and  seven  of  them  have  been  of  sufficient 
concern  to  the  trade  unions  that  they  have  felt  it 
necessary  to  have  a deputation.  So  I think  that  that 
clearly  indicates  that,  on  the  vast  majority  of  issues,  if 
there  are  concerns  or  worries  those  are  sorted  out  on  the 
way  through. 

747.  (-  Inaudible — ) on  a lot  of  them  they  are  quite 
happy  but  on  the  ones  on  which  they  have  made 
representations  what  percentage  of  those  have  been 
changed  as  a result  of  their  representations? 

(Cllr  Lister)  I think  in  nearly  every  case  the 
deputations  have  been  the  result  of  a decision  by  the 
Council  to  place  work  with  external  contractors  and 
they  have  argued  the  case  for  retaining  that  work 
in-house  and  the  Council  has  considered  that  the  costs 
involved  were  greater  than  would  be  acceptable  and, 
therefore, 

748.  Are  you  telling  me  that  on  every  case  where 
the  union  has  made  a representation  they  have  been 
defeated? 

( Cllr  Lister)  No,  Sir.  I am  saying  to  you  that  on  those 
major  issues  they  probably  have  not  succeeded  in 
digging  the  Council’s  mind,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  small  things  are  implemented. 

749.  They  probably  have  not  succeeded  and  that  is 
what  I thought  I smd;  you  did  not  change  your  view,  as 
a result  of  consulting  them.  Can  you  send  us  a note,  if 
you  cannot  think  of  any  now,  of  any  occasion  when  you 
have  had  consultations  with  the  unions  and  when  you 
have  taken  their  view? 

(Mr  Ward)  There  have  certainly  been  a number. 

(Mr  Erridge)  We  could  certainly  provide  a note.  I 
think  the  situation  is  really  that  by  the  time  an  issue  is 
approaching  a committee  decision  it  will  have  been  the 
subject  of  extensive  discussion  with  the  trade  unions 
and  there  will  undoubtedly  have  been  modification  of 
views  on  the  way. 

750.  But  are  you  taking  any  notice  of  what  they 
say,  this  is  what  I am  trying  to  get  at?  I am  trying  to  look 
at  how  meaningful  this  consultation  is.  Can  you  give 
examples  of  where,  having  consulted  the  unions,  you 
have  changed  your  view  because  of  what  they  have 
said? 

(Mr  Ward)  Certainly,  I think,  there  would  be 
examples  where  we  have  adapted  maybe  what  we  were 
proposing,  where,  for  example,  we  may  have  been 
proposing  a code  of  practice  on  sexual  harassment,  and 
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we  consult  the  trade  unions  on  the  sort  of  code  that  we 
have  in  mind  and  then,  during  the  course  of  that 
consultation,  suggestions  will  be  made  for  it  to  be 
improved  and  there  will  be  issues  there  that  we  would 
have  taken  on  board  and  accepted  as  being  good, 
positive  proposals  that  we  would  be  only  too  pleased  to 
accept. 

751.  I have  not  heard  of  any  examples  given;  I do 
not  know  whether  it  is  possible  that  you  could  go  away 
and  think  of  any  that  would  be  of  interest,  otherwise,  it 
seems  that  consultation  is  pretty  meaningless.  Do  you 
have  the  “check-off’  system? 

(CUr  Lister)  We  do  not  operate  “check-off’, 

752.  Ehd  you  ever  operate  it? 

(CUr  Lister)  Yes,  we  used  to  operate  “check-off’, 
We  had  a dispute  with  NALGO  and  at  that  time  we 
withdrew  the  facility  for  “check-off’. 

Mr  Leighton:  Why  was  that?  You  seem  to  be — 

Mr  Greenway:  Chairman,  could  we  have  “check- 
off’ explained? 

Mr  Leighton:  I think  this  is  when  the  employer 
stops  the  union  contributions. 

Mr  Eastham:  (Glances  in  the  wage  packet  ?) 

Mr  Ross:  At  source. 

MrHeald:  (-  inaudible — ) 

Chairman:  By  agreement. 

Mr  Leighton 

753.  You  have  restricted  the  number  of  hours  that 
the  union  officials  have  for  paid  facility  time,  you  do 
not  seem  to  have  had  any  real  consultation  with  them, 
you  used  to  have  “check-off’,  you  have  stopped  that; 
you  are  being  rather  hostile.  This  is  not  a partnership 
approach  at  all,  is  it? 

(CUr  Lister)  We  do  not  actually  see  “check-off’  as 
being  an  employer  role. 

754.  Why  did  you  do  it  before  then? 

(CUr  Lister)  We  did  that  for  historical  reasons.  Once 
we  had  started  to  withdraw  it ...  for  example,  we  have 
never  done  it  for  the  teaching  staff,  teaching  staff  have 
never  had 

755.  (-  Inaudible—)  NALGO,  UNISON,  branch  at 
the  moment;  you  did  do  it  for  many  years,  you  say,  now 
you  have  taken  a harsher  approach  and  you  have 
stopped  it? 

(CUr  Lister)  That  is  conrect,  we  have  stopped  it 
because  we  believe  that  it  is  a matter  for  them,  if  they 
wish  to  collect  their  subscriptions  then  they  should  do 
so. 

756.  Lastly,  on  these  NALGO  meetings,  or 
UNISON  meetings,  where  you  say,  in  a tone  of  outrage, 
they  discussed  the  third  world,  the  view  in  here  is  that 
the  third  world  is  not  discussed  enough,  it  is  rather 
noble  that  people  are  willing  to  spend  a bit  of  time 
discussing  things  other  than  their  own  selfish  interest. 
Why  on  earth  should  you  worry  what  they  discuss  at 
their  meetings,  why  should  you  have  some  sort  of  bias 
against  that? 


(CUr  Lister)  Obviously,  it  is  a matter  for  them  what 
they  wish  to  discuss,  but  we  would  suggest  that  the 
prime  purpose  of  unions  is  to  meet  and  discuss  matters 
of  concern  both  to  the  employee  and  the  employer. 

757.  But  it  is  for  members  to  decide,  not  for  you,  as 
an  outsider,  to  dictate  to  them  what  they  can  talk  about 
and  what  they  caimot  talk  about.  Why  do  you  take  such 
a heavy-handed  view  of  all  this? 

(C/lrLwler;  We  would  suggest.  Sir,  that  the  best  way 
forward  is  for  them  to  be  involved  in  matters  which 
relate  to  the  Council  and  which  need  to  be  resolved 
between  the  two  parties  and  there  are  enough  of  those 
issues  around.  We  believe  we  have  a very  firm  method 
of  dealing  with  negotiation,  a method  which  ensures 
that  all  the  views  are  put  across. 

758.  And  you  will  send  us  a note  of  those  issues 
where  you  have  consulted  them  and  you  have  listened 
to  what  they  say  and  you  have  changed  your  view  as  a 
result  of  talking  to  them? 

(CUr  Lister)  I find  it  difficult.  Sir,  because  in  many 
cases  these  are  very  small  things  which  are  coming  up; 
after  all,  417  papers 

Mr  Leighton:  I do  not  think  you  can  refuse, 
frankly,  if  you  are  being  asked  by  this  Committee. 

Chairman 

759.  Mr  Lister,  it  is  a fair  request.  Would  you  be 
kind  enough  to  consider  whether  you  can  send  to  the 
Committee  any  indication  of  any  recent  cases  where,  as 
a result  of  consultation,  you  have  changed  your  mind? 
If  there  are  no  such  cases  that  is  also  of  importance  to 
the  Committee,  but  we  are  looking  at  the  role  of  trade 
unions  and  if  their  role  is  to  be  consulted,  in  the  sense 
that  you  tell  them  what  you  have  decided,  that,  of 
course,  is  a matter  of  interest  to  us.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  involved  in  consultation  in  a way  that  the 
recent  legislation  described  as  giving  them  the 
opportunity  to  have  input  then,  of  course,  that  is  another 
matter.  Would  you  do  that  for  us,  please? 

( CUr  Uster)  I will  arrange  for  that  to  be  sent  to  you. 

Chairman:  As  soon  as  possible,  please.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Mr  Robathan:  Mr  Lister,  may  I also  welcome  you 
and  your  officers  to  the  Committee  and  say  that  a great 
many  of  my  friends,  including  my  brother,  have  moved 
to  your  borough  because  they  value  the  well-run  public 
services  in  that  borough. 

Mr  Leighton:  In  order  to  buy  a council  house? 

Mr  Ross:  Did  they  buy  a council  house? 

Mr  Robathan 

760.  They  do  not  need  to  buy  the  council  houses 
because  they  have  already  moved  there.  Mr  Lister,  you 
were  here  listening  earlier  to  the  Institute  of  Directors, 
I believe,  and  the  question  of  public  sector  pay 
bargaining  came  up  and  how  they  believed  that  it  would 
be  useful  to  see  more  of  the  private  sector  attitudes 
introduced  into  public  sector  pay  bargaining:  did  you 
hear  that? 

(CUr  Lister)  Yes. 
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761.  To  a certain  extent,  you  have  already  got  there 
and  you  are,  from  your  submission,  I see  that  is  the  sort 
of  attitude  you  are  trying  to  instil;  would  you  like  to 
comment  on  how  it  works  in  your  borough? 

iCllr  Lister)  Yes.  We  are  very  firm  believers  that  on 
the  basic  issues  where  we  are  obviously  following 
collective  bargaining  but  the  most  important  area  where 
we  are  developing  our  own  systems  is,  of  course,  in 
performance-related  pay  and  already  we  have  the 
majority  of  senior  personnel,  I think  it  is  now  the  top 
750  personnel  in  the  Council  are  all  on  performance- 
related  pay  of  one  sort  or  another. 

762.  Could  I stop  you  and  say  how  does  that  work 
in  a public,  albeit  a local  authority  but  in  a public 
service,  because  I find  it  very  difficult  to  understand? 

[Afr  Hopkinson)  Sir,  it  is  a very  straightforward 
system.  At  the  beginning  of  every  year  we  are  given  a 
list  of  targets  which  we  have  to  agree  with  our  manager, 
those  targets  are  reviewed  on  a three-monthly  basis, 
they  are  new  targets  every  year,  they  include  controlling 
the  budget  of  a particular  unit,  such  as  Personnel,  the 
one  I am  responsible  for,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  there 
is  a discussion  with  one’s  manager,  whereby  “points” 
are  given  and  those  “points”  are  translated  into  pay.  So 
there  is  a period  of  targeting  for  a financial  year. 

763.  Who  awards  the  points? 

{Mr  Hopkinson)  The  manager  for  the  unit.  It  is 
overseen  by  the  Chief  Executive,  so  that  there  is  a parity 
across  departments  and  a fairness. 

764.  And  that  is  how  you  do  it? 

{Mr  Hopkinson)  That  is  basically  the  system. 

765.  Can  I then  move  on  to  something  else  and  you 
discussed  earlier  with  Mr  Leighton  the  sort  of  more 
combative  and  confrontational  politics  with  trades 
unions;  could  you  just  tell  me,  were  you  a councillor 
back  in  the  early  ‘80s? 

{Cllr  Lister)  I was, 

766.  Do  you  remember  the  introduction,  or  the 
contracting  out,  of  the  waste  management,  what 
happened  there? 

{Cllr  Lister)  Yes. 

767.  Was  there  a strike  then? 

{Cllr  Lister)  We  had  industrial  action  with  most  of 
our  early  efforts  to  contract  out  services  and  in  the  case 
of  refuse  we  had  a strike  over  the  course  of  a local 
government  election. 

768.  For  how  long  did  that  strike  last? 

(Cllr  Lister)  That  strike  started  just  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  election  period  and  terminated 
fairly  soon  after  the  election  date. 

769.  Were  most  of  the  people  that  were  then 
employed  in  your  refuse  department  re-employed  by 
the  contractors,  or  not? 

(Cllr  Lister)  1 find  it  difficult  to  remember  the  total 
numbers  now,  because  it  was  a long  time  ago;  a number 
were  employed  by  the  contractors  but  1 could  not  give 
you  the  percentages. 


770.  Since  then,  what  has  been  your  ...  I notice  in 
your  letter  you  say  there  is  very  little  industrial  action- 
generally,  relations  are,  they  are  good  woriine 
relations? 

(Cllr  Lister)  They  are  extremely  good  working 
relations;  I think  they  are  good  working  relations 
because  if  we  do  have  issues,  such  as  contracting  out, 
we  do  pass  that  message  through  to  them  at  a very  early 
stage  and  if  the  decision  is  to  contract  a service  out  then 
we  do  also  make  arrangements  for  them  to  be 
interviewed  and  to  see  the  new  contractor,  so  that  if  they 
wish  to  go  and  work  for  that  contractor  they  have  every 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

771.  Finally,  and  this  impinges  on  everything  else 
you  have  said  really,  have  you  taken  steps  to  use  other 
channels  than  the  unions  to  communicate  with  staff-  do 
you  have  staff  forums,  that  sort  of  thing,  or  do  you  still 
stick  with  the  unions? 

(Cllr  Lister)  No,  we  largely  do  stick  with  a machinery 
which  involves  meeting  at  officer  level  with  unions  and 
at  member  level  with  unions. 

Mr  Greenway 

772.  Councillor  Lister,  I join  in  the  welcome. 
Others  have  said  how  successfal  you  have  been  as  a 
Council;  do  you  consider  yourself  successful,  or  do  you 
think  you  could  do  much  better? 

{ Cllr  Lister)  I think  we  have  been  successful  but, 
obviously,  time  rolls  on  and  what  was  an  adequate  goal 
a little  while  ago  time  has  moved  forward  and  we  need 
to  look  forward  to  finding  extra  things  we  can  do.  Every 
year  we  have  had  a policy  of  looking  very  carefully  at 
our  services,  looking  to  see  where  we  could  save 
money,  looking  to  see  how  we  could  improve  efficiency 
and,  year  on  year,  we  have  continued  to  identify  things; 
so  there  is  always  something  to  go  for  and  always 
something  to  go  forward  on  and  I think  that  is  go^ 
management. 

773.  Laurie  Lee  said  that  the  largest  room  in  the 
world  is  room  for  improvement.  Where  do  you  see 
yourselves  as  being  able  to  improve? 

(Cllr  Lister)  I think  we  have  to  leam  more  of  the 
lessons  of  the  private  sector. 

774.  Such  as  what? 

(Cllr  lister)  I think  we  have  to  work  much  harder  on 
transferring  responsibility  down  through  the  system  as 
much  as  we  can  and  particularly  transferring  budgets 
down  as  far  as  we  can,  so  that  every  individual  feels 
they  have  a responsibility  for  the  delivery  of  service  and 
I think  that  is  the  area  where  we  need  to  spend  more 
time. 

775.  Can  you  give  me  a very  quick  example  of 
where  that  might  be  going? 

[ Cllr  Lister)  I think  the  finest  example  has  been  in 
education,  with,  of  course,  the  Government’s  Local 
Management  of  Schools  initiative,  which  1 think  is  an 
excellent  example  of  where  budgets  have  been  forced 
down  to  school  level  and  every  school  has  managed  to 
make  those  budgets  go  far,  far  further.  1 think  the  LMS 
type  of  formula  is  one  that  we  could  well  do  with  using 
in  other  areas  of  service. 
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776.  You  are  next  door  to  the  London  Borough  of 
Lambeth,  a Labour-controlled  borough,  also  there  is  a 
political  contrast  there;  would  you  compare  and 
contrast,  very  quickly,  in  two  or  three  sentences, 
W^idsworth’s  achievements  with  those  of  Lambeth? 
Why,  for  example,  is  their  council  tax  so  much  higher 
than  yours? 

(Cllr  Lister)  I think,  very,  very  simply,  if  you  look  at 
their  staffing  levels  they  are  roughly  double  our  staffing 
levels,  for  a smaller  population  and  a smaller  area;  that, 

I think,  is  the  most  obvious  one,  but  I think  also  it  is  a 
matter  of  attitude.  We  have  believed  firmly  in  testing 
every  service  against  the  private  sector  and  some  of 
those  services  remain  in-house  and  we  continue  to 
provide  those  services  using  our  own  in-house  teams,  in 
other  cases  they  have  gone  outside;  but  there  really  is  no 
service  that  should  not  be  tested.  I think  the  other  real 
issue  is  that  we  have  developed  an  ethos  of  making  sure 
that  managers  write  down  clearly,  and  committees, 
what  service  they  require,  how  that  service  is  to  be 
delivered  and  go  out  to  ensure  that  they  achieve  that  and 
so  it  is  that  constant  monitoring. 

Mr  Greenway:  If  you  would  think  Lambeth 
Council  inefficient,  and  you  may  or  you  may  not,  you 
would  have  to  say  that  they  have  continued  to  be 

re-elected what  is  this,  why  1 am  being 

interrupted? 

Mr  Leighton:  Mr  Chairman,  on  a point  of  order.  I 
apologise  to  Mr  Greenway  for  raising  a point  of  order, 
but  are  we  discussing  Wandsworth  and  trade  unions  or 
can  we  discuss  Lambeth  and  other  councils  and  can  we 
discuss  Wandsworth  housing  policy  and  all  these 
matters;  what  are  we  talking  of?  Can  we  discuss  other 
councils  and  general  politics  or  arc  we  discussing 
Wandsworth  and  trade  unions? 

Chairman:  I think  that  we  do  have  quite  a lot  of 
leniency  on  this  Committee  and  I propose  to  allow  it  as 
far  as  1 can;  but,  Mr  Greenway,  there  is  a point,  is  there 
not? 

Mr  Greenway:  I do  not  think  so.  I am  trying  to 
bring  out,  which  is  an  academic  approach,  practised 
through  the  millennia,  of  bringing  out  one  council’s 
achievements  by  comparing  them  with  another.  It  is  the 
whole  basis  of  any  academic  approach  and  political 
approach  too,  so  I think  it  is  perfectly  legitimate. 

Chairman:  But  you  cannot  complain  if  somebody 
raises  matters  of  housing  policy  on  this  council,  I 
presume,  Mr  Greenway? 

Mr  Greenway:  It  is  nothing  to  do  with  me 
whatever  people  raise. 

Chairman:  Very  well;  do  continue,  please. 

Mr  Leighton:  If  it  does  not  matter,  can  we  discuss 
Westminster? 

Chairman:  Here  we  go.  Mr  Greenway,  would  you 
be  kind  enough  to  continue? 


Mr  Greenway 

777.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr  Chairman.  My 
point  is  to  ask  you,  that  you  have  any  knowledge  of 
them  and  you  must  have  because  you  must  look  at  other 
councils,  how  does  one  see  how  one  is  doing  without 


holding  up  the  mirror  which  other  councils  present? 
What  sort  of  level  of  trade  union  activity  is  there  in 
Lambeth  which  you  do  not  have? 

(Cllr  Lister)  I think  perhaps  the  major  difference,  as 
we  understand  it,  between  ourselves  and  Lambeth  is 
that  Lambeth  is  a council  which  has  far  more  of  its 
services  provided  directly  by  its  own  labour  force, 
while  we  have  a much  more  limited  range  of  services 
provided  by  our  own  labour  force,  and  I think  that  that 
is  actually  part  of  the  very  real  difference.  I also  believe 
that  Lambeth  does  get  involved  in  things  which  are 
outside,  which  we  consider  less  important  We  believe 
very  firmly  that  the  important  thing  we  should  be  doing 
is  considering  our  services  at  all  times. 

778.  Are  they  trade  union  led,  in  that  respect? 

(Cllr  Lister)  I can  only  judge  from  what  I read  in 

papers.  I believe  they  are  more  trade  union  led  than  we 
are. 

779.  Do  you,  in  fact,  discuss  with  the  Leader  and 
other  Leaders,  of  Conservative  councils  too,  what  sort 
of  approach  they  have  to  unions  and  how  much  time 
they  agree  to  be  given  to  unions,  in  terms  of 
consultation  and  the  rest? 

(Cllr  Lister)  There  is,  obviously,  some  discussion 
within  the  various  employers’  organisations  in  London 
of  that  nature,  which  we  can  provide  information  on, 
but  I do  not  attend  those. 

Mr  GreeDway;  I think  it  would  be  very  valuable  to 
have  that  information.  Thank  you,  Mr  Chairman. 

Mr  Ross 

780.  Councillor  Lister,  how  many  Wandsworth 
employees  live  within  Wandsworth? 

(Cllr  Lister)  I am  not  sure  that  I have  got  that  statistic, 

I am  afraid;  I do  not  think  I can  give  it  to  you. 

781.  We  will  accept  a guess? 

(Cllr  Lister)  I would  suggest  to  you  that  a fairly  large 
number  do,  60,  65  per  cent,  but  I do  stress  that  is  just 
a guess. 

782.  How  many  employees  do  you  employ  in  your 
housing  division? 

(Cllr  Lister)  In  our  housing  division,  400  to  500 
people. 

783.  Is  that  now?  Does  that  reflect  any  decrease 
over  the  last  five,  six  years? 

(Cllr  Lister)  I am  sorry,  we  do  not  have  those 
statistics.  I do  not  think  there  has  been  much  movement 
(Mr  Hopkinson)  We  can  provide  those  statistics  very 
easily. 

784.  Yes,  1 would  like  you  to  provide  the  actual 
statistics  for  me,  but  has  there  been  a reduction? 

(Cllr  Lister)  1 cannot  give  you  that  answer,  I do  not 
know. 

785.  You  said  that  at  these  meetings  that  take  place, 
these  union  meetings  that  take  place;  is  this  within 
council  time? 
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(Cllr  Lister)  Yes. 

786.  They  discuss  things  that  you  do  not  consider 
to  be  their  remit? 

(Cllr  Lister)  I was  simply  making  the  point,  and  I felt 
that  when  we  were  invited  to  this  meeting  you  were 
asking  us  how  we  saw  the  ftiture  and  we  saw  the  future 
as  it  being  very  important  that  trade  unions  should 
concentrate  on  issues  which  relate  to  staffing  matters 
and  to  personnel  matters,  it  was  in  that  context. 

787.  So,  if  you  decide  to  sell  off  your  council 
houses  then  that,  surely,  is  a matter  that  affects  your 
employees? 

(Cllr  Lister)  This  is  obviously  always  going  to  be  a 
difficult  line,  as  to  what  is  a political  matter  and  what  is 
a trade  union  matter. 

788.  Does  it  or  does  it  not?  First  of  all.  they  are 
employees,  who  might  be  affected  if  you  decide  to  sell 
off  your  council  houses  because  you  will  have  fewer 
council  houses  and,  therefore,  they  might  lose  their 
employment;  and,  secondly,  as  the  people  who  actually 
live  in  the  houses  that  is  bound  to  affect  them  as  well, 
as  council  tenants,  do  you  not  agree? 

(Cllr  Lister)  I would  suggest  to  you,  if  I may,  that  a 
large  number  of  the  people  who  work  for  us  will 
obviously  be  the  tenants  or  leaseholders,  or,  indeed, 
own  houses  in  the  borough.  I do  not  know  the 
percentages  or  the  proportions  of  those,  but  I do  not 
believe  that  they  are  particularly  issues  of  negotiation  or 
of  trade  union  matters,  those  really  are  of  a more 
general  nature  and  nothing  to  do  with  the  working  of 
personnel  matters  in  the  Town  Hall. 

789.  Surely,  should  it  not  have?  A person  wakes  up 
in  the  morning  and  says,  “Am  I going  to  have  a job  to 
go  to  this  morning?  Given  that  my  council  has  decided 
to  sell  the  council  house  in  which  I stay,  or  as  I work  in 
the  housing  division  and  we  will  not  have  any  housing 
to  administer,  I might  lose  my  job.”  Do  you  not  think 
that  that  is  going  to  affect  that  employee  and  that 
individual’s  attitude  towards  their  job? 

[Cllr  Lister)  Firstly,  to  my  knowledge,  that  issue,  or 
an  issue  like  that,  has  never  been  raised  by  the  trade 
unions  and  never  been  discussed,  to  my  knowledge.  We 
do  not  see  ourselves  never  having  a housing 
department,  that  has  never  been  an  issue.  Obviously, 
our  numbers  of  staffing  within  the  housing  department 
will  move  up  or  down,  dependent  upon  various  factors, 
but  I think  when  we  do  actually  send  you  those  figures 
you  will  note  that  they  will  not  have  dramatically 
changed  a lot. 

790.  What  1 am  trying  to  get  from  you  is,  do  either 
of  you  believe  if  someone  works  in  the  housing  division 
then  surely  they  are  not  only  concerned  about  their 
wages  they  are  also  concerned  about  their  job,  so  when 
you  make  changes  to  the  housing  division  or  your 
housing  policy,  whether  it  is  a political  decision  or 
otherwise,  it  is  bound  to  have  some  impact  on  them? 

(Cllr  Lister)  On  that,  I do  accept  completely  that  we 
are  doing  some  reorganisations,  or  changes,  to  the 
operation  of  the  housing  department  and  those  are  the 


sorts  of  papers  that  would  be  going  to  the  trade  unions 
and  to  the  representatives  and  they  would  be,  obviously, 
looking  at  those  and  they  would,  obviously,  be  making 
representation  over,  because  they  affect  working 
conditions. 

791.  Equally,  if  you  sell  off  your  cleansing 
department,  or  put  it  out  to  compulsory  competitive 
tendering,  that  is  bound  to  affect  the  scuffles,  is  it  not? 

(Cllr  Lister)  It  will  obviously  affect  those  and,  again, 
we  would,  in  that  case,  be  sending  them  all  the  papers 
and  they  would  be  making  representations  to  us,  or 
whatever. 

792.  Therefore,  I would  have  thought  it  is  quite 
legitimate  for  those,  as  employees  and  as  trade  union 
members  and  as  ratepayers  within  Wandsworth,  to  take 
a political  view  of  that  as  well,  is  it  not? 

(Cllr  Lister)  The  prime  purpose  of  the  trade  unions  is 
to  negotiate  and  to  represent  their  members  on  matters 
involving  personnel.  I would  suggest  it  is  not  their  role 
to  form  the  opposition  political  party  in  the  Town  Hal), 
that  is  obviously  a role  which,  I would  suggest,  is  done 
by  members  of  another  political  party. 

793.  But  surely  it  is  also  their  responsibility  to 
ensure  that,  if  you  are  going  to  sell  off  their  memters’ 
jobs,  the  person  to  whom  you  sell  them  off,  they  want 
to  at  least  try  to  ensure  that  the  person  who  takes  the 
contract  over  will  pay  at  least  similar  wages  and 
conditions  as  they  enjoyed  when  they  were  employed 
by  Wandsworth? 

f Cllr  Lister)  In  fact,  in  many  cases,  where  we  have, 
in  fact,  transferred  services  to  the  private  sector,  they 
have,  in  fact,  paid  wages  and  salaries  equal  to  or  above 
those  that  have  been  paid  by  local  government;  the 
conditions  is  where  they  have  probably  differed  from 
local  government,  but,  obviously,  that  is  a matter  of 
discussion.  Those  are  the  sorts  of  matters  that  the  trade 
unions  do  bring  up  and  in  those  417  papers  I mentioned 
earlier  you  will  find  a smattering  of  issues  such  as  that, 

794.  So  it  is,  therefore,  legitimate,  from  what  you 
are  admitting,  for  those  individuals  in  their  trade  unions 
to  be  political? 

(Cllr  Lister)  In  the  sense  of  arguing  for  their  jobs  or 
arguing  for  terms  and  conditions,  but  we  would  suggest 
it  is  not  down  to  them  to  argue  whether  or  not  the 
council  should  be  considering  value  for  money  issues, 
or  going  out  for  competitive  tendering,  we  feel  that 
those  are  issues  which  the  council  makes  as  a policy. 
Obviously,  we  will  discuss  those  issues  with  the  trade 
unions  but  we  do  not  see  the  actual  principle  of  it 
necessarily  as  being  one  which  we  should  have  the 
disputes  over. 

795.  How  can  it  not  be  that,  given  that  they  are 
employees  and  they  are  ratepayers? 

(Mr  Ward)  I think  they  should  be  remembering  what 
hat  they  are  wearing;  they  are  either  wearing  the  hat  of 
the  ratepayer,  in  which  case  they  can  pursue  their 
political  aims  like  any  other  resident  through  the 
democratic  process,  or  they  arc  wearing  their  hat  as  an 
employee,  in  which  case  1 think  it  is  a different  matter 
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again.  I think,  what  Councillor  Lister  was  saying,  it  is 
quite  legidmate  for  a member  of  staff  who  is  concerned 
^ut  his  future  job  security,  because  of  plans  the 
council  may  have,  to  fight  his  comer,  I do  not  think 
anybody  is  arguing  against  that.  1 think  what  we  are 
arguing  against  in  our  submission  is,  in  fact,  an 
employee  recommending  how  people  should  vote,  if 
you  like,  entering  very  much  the  political  party  arena, 
and  we  do  not  feel  that  is  an  appropriate  stance  for  trade 
unions  to  take. 

Mr  Ross:  That  is  the  end  of  my  questioning.  I just 
think  you  are  living  in  an  unreal  world.  If  you  employed 
me  and  you  were  going  to  sell  my  job  then  I am 
certainly  going  politically  to  try  to  influence  that 
decision  in  another  way. 


Mr  Heald 

796.  The  unions  in  the  public  sector  have  been  very 
heavily  criticised  in  the  third  Workplace  Industrial 
Relations  Survey;  it  said  that  there  are  far  more  unions 
in  the  public  sector  than  in  the  private  and  there  is  a 
criticism  that  you  make.  It  is  also  said  that  there  is  a 
much  higher  incidence  of  industrial  action  in  the  public 
sector  than  the  private  sector  and  that  managers  in  the 
public  sector  are  forever  choosing  soft  options  because 
they  are  frightened  of  the  unions  in  the  public  sector. 
Just  dealing  with  some  of  those  issues,  what  steps  have 
you  taken  to  deal  with  the  myriad,  or  multiplicity  of 
unions  that  one  finds  in  the  public  sector? 

(Cllr  Lister)  I think  we  will  start  off  by  saying  how 
much  we  actually  welcome  the  creation  of  UNISON, 
because  that  has,  of  course,  reduced  the  large  numbers 
down  and  does,  indeed,  help  considerably.  We  feel 
there  is  an  awful  lot  of  time  wasted  trying  to  deal  with 
lots  of  different  organisations  and  it  is  much  easier 
trying  to  deal  with  a smaller  number;  probably  the  area 
of  the  greatest  difficulty  is  the  teaching  profession, 
where  there  is  such  a large  number  of  organisations  and 
although  a number  of  them  are  working  more  and  more 
together  the  NUT  very  much  stands  to  one  side  of  them. 
We  do  find  that  difficult  and  we  feel  that  it  would  help 
enormously  if  there  could  be  as  much  pressure  as 
possible  to  achieve  harmonisation,  which  does, 
obviously,  involve  amalgamating  as  many  of  these 
unions  together  as  possible  and  that  is  something  we 
welcome  and  would  welcome. 

797.  What  about  collective  bargaining?  We  have 
just  heard  from  the  Institute  of  Directors,  who  have  said 
that  in  the  public  sector  six  out  of  ten  managers  in  local 
government  report  limits — this  is  to  the  Institute — on 
the  way  they  organised  work,  as  a result  of  national 
collective  bargaining  agreements.  Is  that  a difficulty 
you  have  had  to  face  and  how  have  you  dealt  with  it? 

(Mr  Erridge)  To  a certain  extent  there  are  limits 
placed  by  the  national  frameworks,  but  as  time  goes 
forward  we  are  further  and  further  moving  into  local 
negotiations  on  particular  issues  as  they  affect  specific 
work-forces.  Another  thing  that  we  do  to  try  to  limit  this 
effect  of  multi-unionism,  the  number  of  trade  unions 
across  the  board,  is  to  use  our  negotiating  machinery, 
where  we  focus  discussions  involving,  say,  half  a dozen 


trade  unions  into  one  forum,  through  one  representative 
who  will  speak  for  all  six  unions,  if  that  is  possible,  and 
it  usually  is,  to  a certain  extent 

798.  Given  that  these  criticisms  are  made  on  a 
national  basis,  I wondered  if  you,  as  a flagship  council 
with  a radical  bent,  had  actually  done  anything  to  try  to 
shake  up  these  unions  and  make  them  a bit  more  like 
they  would  be  if  they  were  in  the  private  sector,  a bit 
more  effective,  less  the  dinosaur  more  the  modem 
union? 

(Cllr Lister)  No,  we  have  not  done  anything  like  that, 
other  than  to  encourage  as  much  as  we  can  and, 
certainly,  as  I say,  we  have  offered  every  encourage- 
ment to  UNISON,  which  we  feel  is  the  first  of  what  we 
hope  will  be  a reduction  in  unions. 

799.  What  is  the  essence  of  these  radical  new 
conditions  of  service  that  you  have  been  able  to 
negotiate  with  your  employees? 

(Mr  Hopkinson)  Can  I assist.  Sir.  We  have  a situation 
in  a direct  labour  organisation  which  was  doing 
building  repairs  within  the  authority  where  it  was 
thought  to  be  becoming  uncompetitive  with  the  market, 
every  contract  had  to  be  let  competitively.  We 
negotiated  with  the  constituent  trade  unions,  reached 
what  we  call  a “memorandum  of  agreement”,  i.e.  that 
all  the  constituent  trade  unions  signed  a memorandum 
of  agreement  on  new  working  practices,  different  ways 
of  working  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter,  different 
rates  of  pay,  changes  in  the  conditions  of  service;  a way 
forward  in  keeping  that  particular  unit  competitive. 

(Cllr  Lister)  That  was  not  the  only  unit,  we  have  done 
that  in  other  units  and  also  the  main  feature  with  it  is 
greater  flexibility  in  working  practices, 

800.  Do  you  have  any  view  on  why  there  is  more 
industrial  action  in  the  public  sector  than  the  private 
sector  in  these  unions? 

(Cllr  Lister)  We  have  been,  I was  going  to  say 
fortunate  but  I think  that  is  the  wrong  word,  I mean  we 
have  worked  to  avoid  industrial  disputes  in  our  borough 
and  we  have  not  really  had  many  and,  in  fact,  for  all  we 
are  dealing  with  a lot  of  quite  difficult  issues  we  do  have 
very  few  disputes  and  I think  that  is  because  we  do,  so 
the  criticism  being  made  about  us  earlier  in  some  of  the 
earlier  questioning,  but  the  fact  is  that  we  do  talk  to  our 
unions  and  we  do  transmit  documentation  to  them  at  a 
very  early  stage  and  we  do  try  to  give  them  the 
information  as  early  as  possible.  I think,  by  giving 
people  information,  that  does  stop  rumour  and  it  does 
help  industrial  relations  and  I think  that  that  is  one  of 
the  main  features. 

801.  Do  you  think  the  unions  have  a role  in  the 
future,  in  national  collective  bargaining  and  representa- 
tion of  that  sort,  or  do  you  think  that  they  ought  to  be 
service  organisatioiK  which  provide  individual  services 
to  individual  members  and  the  employers  should  be 
negotiating  individual  contracts  with  the  workers? 

(Cllr  Lister)  I think  there  is  a certain  inevitability 
about  more  and  more  individual  negotiation  and  I think 
the  example  of  our  performance-related  pay  is  an 
example  of  that,  because  that  is  very  much,  we  feel,  the 
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future  way  forward;  but,  undoubtedly,  there  are  going 
to  be  issues  which  are  of  a collective  bargaining  nature 
and,  equally,  diose  must  have  equal  weight  and  equal 
importance. 

Mr  Eastham 

802.  Councillor  Lister,  you  did  mention,  you  have 
used  the  word  several  times,  about  the  efficiency  of 
your  council,  etc.  I just  wonder,  could  you  give  us  any 
idea  about  your  homelessness  and  how  do  you  compare 
with  other  authorities?  We  obviously  know  that  your 
sister  organisation,  Westminster,  seems  to  be  under  a 
cloud  now  about  housing;  are  you  efficient  in  housing? 

(Cllr  Lister)  I obviously  have  not  come  along  here 
equipped  with  statistical  information  of  that  nature,  but 
what  I 

803.  Have  you  got  any  homelessness? 

(CUr  Lister)  Obviously,  we  have  people  who  come  to 
us  as  homeless.  What  I can  say  to  you  is  that  we  have 
been  commended  by  auditors  in  the  past  on  the  efficient 
way  in  which  our  housing  department  works  and 
manages  issues  of  housing  and,  indeed,  we  do  pride 
ourselves  on  running  a very  efficient  housing 
department  and  we  believe  that  we  do  deal  with  the 
problems  that  every  local  ^thority  faces  in  a proper, 
efficient  and  as  speedy  a manner  as  possible. 

804.  So  if  you  found  out  you  had  got  some 
homeless  it  would  not  be  your  policy  then  to  sell  off  the 
empty  council  houses  you  have  got;  is  that  what  you  are 
telling  us? 

(Cllr  Lister)  Our  argument  for  disposing  of  council 
properties  has  been  to  achieve  diversity  of  tenure  on 
estates  within  the  borough,  as  we  believe  that  has  been 
the  best  way  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
everybody  living  there,  whether  they  be  tenants, 
leaseholders  or  owner-occupiers.  We  believe  firmly  that 
that  has  been  a very  successful  policy  and  we  have  got 
examples  of  estates,  which  were  virtual  ‘no  go’  areas 
not  so  long  ago,  which  have  been  regenerated  and  have 
become  a more  pleasant  place  in  which  to  live  and  we 
believe  that  that  has  worked  very,  veiy  successfully  and 
that  has  been  our  policy. 

805.  So  this  diversity,  spread  in  the  estates,  does 
this  diversion  include  people,  say,  sleeping  under  the 
arches  then  in  your  constituency;  is  that  part  of  it? 

(Cllr  Lister)  That  is  not  a particular  problem  that  we 
suffer  from. 

806.  You  do  not  have  it  then? 

(Cllr  Lister)  We  are  not  that  central  at  the  moment 

Mr  Robathani  A point  of  order,  Mr  Chairman.  Mr 
Eastham  has  not  yet  mentioned  unions  and  we  are 
meant  to  be  discussing  the  future  of  trade  unions.  Mr 
Greenway,  for  all  that  I may  not  have  wished  to  be  with 
him  in  his  questioning,  was  actually  talking  about  the 
contrast  between  unions  between  one  borough  and 
another. 

(Mr  Greenway  ?):  I quoted  Wandsworth. 

Mr  Heald:  Further  to  that  point  of  order,  Mr 
Chairman,  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  is  an  attempt  to  drag 


in  party  political  matters  which  have  been  raised  over 
the  past  few  days  and  it  is  nothing  to  do  with  this 
inquiry  and  1 object  to  it  on  that  point  of  order  as  well. 

Chairman:  Mr  Eastham,  would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  connect  what  you  are  saying  with  the  trade 
unions. 

Mr  Eastham:  I am  not  at  all  sensitive  about  the 
points  of  order,  I just  think  I am  asking  fair  questions. 
It  is  a public  debate  and  it  is  a big  issue  and  it  is  one  of 
these  rare  occasions  when  we  get  the  distinguished 
representatives  from  this  authority  before  us;  it  may  be 
years  before  we  get  another  chance. 

Chairman:  If  you  would  be  kind  enough,  Mr 
Eastham,  to  link  it  up  with  trade  unions  you  would  have 
no  problems. 


Mr  Eastham 

807.  The  point  I would  pursue  then,  of  course,  is 
the  fact  that  if  the  properties  are  being  sold  off  is  it 
logical  to  think  that,  therefore,  the  trade  unions  would 
be  offended  because  they  would  probably  lose  jobs? 

(CUr  Lister)  As  I said  earlier,  I do  not  believe  that  to 
be  an  issue. 

808.  In  administration,  ete.,  etc.;  diey  are  trade 
union  jobs,  are  they  not? 

(Cllr  Lister)  They  can  also  be  the  people  purchasing 
the  properties.  In  Wandsworth,  the  properties  that  have 
been  sold  have  largely  been  sold  to  people  off  our 
existing  waiting  list  and  the  majority  of  people  off  our 
waiting  list  are  either,  obviously,  some  people  are 
homeless,  there  are  people  who  are  sons  and  daughters 
of  existing  tenants,  there  are  people  who  need  to  get 
larger  properties,  there  is  a myriad  of  difference,  and 
many  of  those  people  will  probably  work  for  the 
authority. 

809.  Coining  back  to  the  business  about  the  trade 
unions,  you  seemed  to  make  a very  strong  point  earlier 
on  that  you  do  not  believe  that  trade  unions  should 
pursue  political  issues,  this  is  what  I think  you  said 
earlier  on,  but  you  pursue  political  issues,  do  you  not, 
as  an  organisation,  and  I carmot  see  anything  that  is 
wrong  with  an  organisation  saying  that  they  are 
interested  in  overseas  aid,  or  poverty,  or  health,  or 
giving  money  to  charities?  What  is  wrong  with  a trade 
union  that  may  have  an  interest  in  those  kinds  of  most 
commendable  things;  what  kind  of  a society  are  we  in 
nowadays? 

(Cllr  Lister)  Yes,  but  what  we  are  trying  to  say  is  that 
it  is  a matter  of  proportion,  that  the  main  function  must 
be  to  deal  vrith  issues  of  staffing  matters,  of  working 
conditions  and  everything  else,  those  should  be  the 
priority  areas,  in  our  opinion;  obviously,  every 
organisation  will  touch  upon  other  issues  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  proportion. 

Mr  Eastham:  I see.  Thank  you,  Chairman. 
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Chairman 

810.  A matter  of  proportion.  Your  housing  policy 
is  the  concern  of  your  unions  because  your  housing 
department  employs  very  large  numbers  of  people, 
between  400  and  500,  you  do  not  know  how  many  but 
it  is  between  400  and  500;  that  is  right,  is  it  not? 

(Mr  Hopkinson)  Today,  it  is  452. 

811.  So,  of  course,  that  is  of  importance  to  your 
unions.  It  is  important  to  your  trade  unions  because 
many  of  them  live  in  the  area  where  they  serve,  is  it  not? 

(CUr  Lister)  It  is. 

812.  And  it  is  important  to  trade  unions  that  the 
Council  retains  its  good  name,  because  they  work  for  it? 

(Cllr  Lister)  Yes. 

813.  And  you  would  expect  trade  unions  to  be 
consulted  about  matters  which  concern  their  work,  their 
homes  and  the  good  name  of  the  Council,  would  you 
not? 

(Cllr  Lister)  If  it  is  Council  policy  to  do  something 
and  which  is  an  issue  which  involves  staffing  in  any 
way  then  those  papers  would  go  to  the  trade  unions. 

814.  Very  well,  now  did  the  papers  concerning 
your  housing  policy  go  to  your  trade  unions? 

(Cllr  Lister)  If  they  dealt  with  staffing 

815.  Would  you  answer  my  question,  please;  it  is  a 
fair  question:  did  they? 

(Cllr  Lister)  I am  sorry,  I do  not  know. 

(Mr  Erridge)  I think  if  they  were  terms  and 
conditions  implications  for  the  staff  of  the  authority 


816.  No;  did  they  go?  I am  not  criticising  your 
housing  policy,  that  is  not  a matter  for  this  Committee, 
but  what  I do  want  to  know  is  did  the  trade  uixions  know 
about  it,  were  they  consulted;  please? 

(Mr  Ward)  The  trade  unions  would  not  be  consulted 
about  general  policy  issues  but  if  there  is  a policy  issue 
that  has  got  a staffing  implication,  it  might  be  security 
of  jobs,  or  it  may  be  ch^ges  in  the  way  in  which  the 
service  is  delivered,  then  they  would  be  directly 
consulted  by  us. 

817.  Then,  as  we  have  already  agreed  that  the 
housing  policy  is  of  direct  concern  to  the  trade  union, 
because  it  affects  the  number  of  union  employees  and 
their  lives  and  the  good  name  of  the  Council,  were  they 
consulted  about  your  housing  sales  policy  or  were  they 
not;  that  is  all,  question:  do  you  know,  Mr  Lister? 

(Cllr  Lister)  I do  not  know  whether  there  was  any 
staffing  interest. 

818.  Do  you  know,  Mr  Ward? 

(Mr  Ward)  I think  there  may  not  have  been  direct 
staffing  implications  in  the  way  that  you  are  presenting 
it. 

819.  Do  you  know,  Mr  Erridge? 

(Mr  Erridge)  Only  if  there  were  staffing  implications 
m the  terms  and  conditions 


820.  No;  were  they  consulted? 

(Mr  Erridge)  But  not  if  it  was  purely  a matter  of 
housing  policy. 

821.  But  was  it? 

(Mr  Erridge)  There  would  have  been  several  of  these 
papers. 

822.  I see.  Mr  Hopkinson,  were  they  consulted? 

(Mr  Hopkinson)  They  were  consulted,  for  one 

specific  reason. 

823.  Oh,  they  were? 

(Mr  Hopkinson)  We  set  up  a house  sales  unit,  which 
employed  council  officers  to  deliver  the  policy,  so  that 
was  part  of  the  paper,  was  involving,  creating  a new 
group  of  officers  which  were  to  deliver  the  Council’s 
policy. 

824.  So  here  we  have  another  union  involvement  of 
great  importance.  Were  they  consulted  about  the  policy 
itself,  which  we  now  know  created  a new  union 
operation,  which  created  a new  housing  operation, 
which  would  have  direct  results  on  staffing,  direct 
results  on  working  conditions,  inevitably,  and  on  the 
Council  as  a whole?  Just  answer  my  quesdon,  please. 
Mr  Ward,  you  say  they  were  not  consulted? 

(Mr  Ward)  That  depends  on  what  proposals  you  are 
talking  about  There  have  been  a whole  host  of  policy 
papers  that  have  dealt  with  the  Council’s  housing 
policy. 

825.  What  were  they  consulted  about  Mr  Ward? 

(Mr  Ward)  I am  sorry,  it  is  difficult  to  answer  your 

question.  Chairman;  it  depends  on  what  proposals  you 
are  talking  about. 

826.  Mr  Lister,  do  you  know  what  they  were 
consulted  about? 

(Cllr  Lister)  They  were  consulted  on  every  paper, 
every  single  paper,  which  in  any  way  dealt  with  staff, 
terms  and  conditions,  numbers,  or  had  anything  to  do 
with  staffing. 

827.  Would  you  be  kind  enough,  to  save  this 
discussion  going  furtiier,  because  I really  rather  think 
that  none  of  you  know  what  they  were  told  about,  to 
provide  us  with  the  information,  please,  in  writing,  as  to 
what  the  unions  were  consulted  about  in  connection 
with  your  very  controversial  housing  policy? 

(CUr  lister)  We  can  give  you  details  of  the  papers 
that  went  to  the  housing  committee,  which  also  went  to 
trade  unions. 

828.  No.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee,  in  writing, 
what  consultation  there  was  with  the  trade  unions, 
please:  you  will?  You  nod  and  that  cannot  go  on  tiie 
record? 

(Cllr  Lister)  We  will  obviously  provide  you  with  that 
information. 

829.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed.  Now  1 have  one 
or  two  other  small  matters.  When  you  put  contracts  out 
for  competitive  tender,  you  said  that  is  not  a matter  for 
the  unions,  but  it  affects  their  jobs  directly,  does  it  not? 
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(Cllr  Lister)  No;  sorry,  I perhaps  did  not  express 
myself  properly  on  that  one.  If  we  make  a decision  to 
put  a service  out  to  tender  we  would  notify  the  trade 
unions  and  we  would  provide  them  with  all  the  papers 
and  they  would  comment  on  them  and  we  have  on  every 
occasion. 

830.  Very  well.  Did  you  discuss  with  them  the 
policy  of  competitive  tendering  before  you  put  it  into 
operation,  because  it  directly  affected  their  jobs? 

(Cllr  Lister)  Yes,  those  papers  would  have  gone  to 
them. 

831.  So  that  is  a matter  for  the  trade  unions.  One  of 
the  disadvantages  that  Lambeth  has  against  you,  and  I 
declare  an  interest,  my  daughter  works  for  Lambeth 
Health  Authority,  is  they  have  vastly  more  disadvan- 
taged people  living  in  that  borough  than  you  have  in 
yours;  is  Aat  not  right? 

(Cllr  Lister)  I do  not  have  the  profile  of  their 
borough,  but  I would  suggest  that  parts  of  our  borough 
would  be  very  comparable  with  theirs. 

Chairman:  But  it  is  not  really  fair  to  make  adverse 
comments  on  a neighbouring  borough  unless  you  are 
going  to  do  it  thoroughly  and  that  is  one  very  important 
point.  The  more  disadvantaged  the  population  the  more 
staff  you  need 

Mr  Greenway:  They  are  academic  points  you  are 
making. 


Chairman 

832.  It  may  be  academic  but  it  is  not  academic  to 
the  poor  people  who  live  there,  is  it,  Mr  Lister? 

(CllrUster)  I am  suggesting  that  the  way  we  do  our 
services  provides  excellent  services  for  the  residents  of 
the  borough  and  the  way  we  do  our  services,  if  they 
were  done  by  Lambeth  Council,  would  provide  good 
quality  services  to  the  residents  of  Lambeth. 

833.  Do  you  agree,  finally,  that  the  trade  unions’ 
strength  has  diminished  very  greatly  in  recent  years, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  due  to  the  high  level  of 
unemployment  and  to  the  Government  legislation? 

(Cllr  Lister)  That  is  what  I understand  has  taken 
place. 

834.  And  do  you  consider  that  unions  ought  to  have 
a right  to  representation,  as  you  give  in  your  Council,  do 
you  think  unions  should  have  that  right  that  you  give 
them? 

(Cllr  Lister)  Yes. 

835 . You  do;  and  the  same  right  to  recognition,  that 
you  provide  in  your  Council,  is  a proper  right  which 
they  should  have  a legal  right  to? 

(Cllr  Lister)  Yes,  but  not  a legal  right  My  view  is 
that  union  recognition  should  be  a matter  for  individual 
employers  to  decide  with  trade  unions. 

Chairman:  Thank  you.  Thank  you  for  your 
attendance. 
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Introduction 

■nils  paper  is  a response  to  the  European  Commission’s  invitation  for  input  on  the  future  of  European 
social  policy  to  inform  its  preparation  of  a Green  Paper  on  the  subject  to  be  published  later  this  year  (Official 
Journal  of  the  European  Communities  (93/CI17/02)  of  28  April  1993).  The  Institute  of  Directors  (lOD) 
welcomes  the  opportunity  to  present  its  position  on  Ae  proper  role  of  the  European  Community  in  the  area 
of  social  affairs  and  the  direction  such  policy  should  take. 

The  Institute  of  Directors  represents  individual  business  leaders  both  in  the  UK  and  overseas,  with 
currently  over  43,000  members  worldwide.  The  lOD  has  no  corporate  members.  It  has  members  in  most  EC 
member  states  and  has  organisations  in  Ireland,  Belgium,  The  Netherlands,  France  and  Germany.  The  lOD’s 
32,000  UK-based  members  work  in  companies  which  employ  nearly  10  million  people  and  these  companies 
also  have  considerable  numbers  of  employees  in  EC  Member  States  and  throughout  the  world. 

The  lOD  is  greatly  concerned  at  the  expansion  of  European  law  into  areas  of  social  relations  which  are 
best  conducted  at  national,  local,  plant  or  individual  level.  The  Community’s  present  wide  competence  in 
social  policy  is  at  odds  with  the  principle  of  subsidiarity  in  the  Maastricht  Treaty.  The  lOD  is  also  concerned 
at  the  direction  of  European  social  policy  which  appears  to  be  based  on  a number  of  dangerous 
misconceptions:  that  a centralised  harmonised  set  of  laws  can  regulate  social  interaction  for  350  million 
people,  that  heavy  cost  burdens  can  be  piled  on  employers  in  the  form  of  payroll  taxes,  and  that  collective 
agreements  are  preferble  to  individual  contractual  arrangements. 

Both  the  arrangements  for  and  the  direction  of  European  Social  Policy  have  clearly  failed.  In  particular, 
the  European  Community  has  no  appropriate  employment  policy  to  deal  with  cunent  needs.  It  is  widely 
recognised  that  Europe’s  competitiveness  has  declined  relative  to  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  recent 
years.  While  the  Community  has  been  successful  in  promoting  business  and  trade  between  its  Member  States, 
its  share  of  world  markets  has  fallen  and  growth  in  productivity  has  not  kept  up  with  its  main  competitors. 
The  challenge  of  finding  jobs  for  the  17  million  currently  unemployed  requires  a clear  response  from  the 
Community  if  its  Member  States  are  not  to  enter  a spiralling  circle  of  declining  competitiveness  and 
increasing  job  losses. 

The  Community  must  look  carefully  at  the  restrictions  on  and  costs  of  employment  which  threaten 
employment  and  prosperity.  Before  further  restrictions  or  obligations  are  placed  on  employers  there  needs 
to  be  much  more  careful  consideration  of  their  effects  on  competitiveness,  and  thus  on  the  ability  to  create 
jobs.  If  for  no  other  reason,  the  realities  of  global  competition  demand  an  approach  to  social  policy  which 
concentrates  on  allowing  employers  and  employees  the  flexibility  they  need  to  improve  their  cost 
competitiveness. 

The  EC  now  needs  to  reposition  itself  vis-a-vis  national  governments,  and  it  needs  to  change  the  direction 
of  its  social  policy.  EC  social  policy  has  been  geared  to  the  needs  and  patterns  of  social  organisation  of  the 
immediate  post-war  period  and  there  is  now  an  urgent  need  for  a new  approach  for  the  21st  century  and  the 
next  phase  of  enlargement  of  the  Community. 

This  paper  starts  with  an  interpretation  of  the  legal  background  to  the  EC’s  activities  in  social  affairs  and 
an  analysis  of  its  current  social  policy  stance.  It  goes  on  to  consider  why  the  direction  of  European  social 
policy  is  misdirected  and  how,  because  of  the  rigidity  it  has  imposed  on  the  labour  market,  it  has  increased 
unemployment  in  Europe.  The  paper  then  sets  out  the  lOD’s  proposals  for  a Charter  for  a Citizen’s  Europe. 
The  lOD  believes  that  this  alternative  approach  which  focuses  on  individual  rights  would  further  the 
development  of  the  European  Single  Market,  the  interests  and  concerns  of  the  citizens  of  Europe  and  would 
work  with  the  grain  of  fiiture  developments  in  the  economic  and  political  spheres. 

The  Treaties  of  Paris,  Rome  and  the  Single  European  Act 

Both  the  Treaties  of  Paris  andRome  (the  Founding  Treaties)  were  reticent  about  social  policy.  Indeed,  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  specifically  excluded  methods  for  fixing  wages  and  welfare  benefits  from  its  provisions  except 
to  prohibit  undercutting  and  unfair  competition.  It  did,  however,  provide  that  Member  States  should  remove 
any  restrictions  on  employment  in  coal  and  steel  enterprises  based  on  nationality.  In  the  Treaty  of  Rome  a 
Social  Policy  chapter  is  contained  in  Articles  117-122  which  covers  the  principles  of  relations  between 
employees  and  employers.  The  Treaty  of  Rome  did  not  grant  a specific  competence  to  the  Community  to 
harmonise  social  policy  in  Member  States  by  legislation  except  wi^  respect  to  equal  pay  for  men  and  women 
and  even  this  provision  was  inserted  to  ensure  fair  competition.'  The  Treaty  did,  however,  provide  for  the 
free  movement  of  labour  thus  enshrining  an  individual  right  as  a foundation  of  EC  social  policy. 

Little  progress  was  made  towards  an  EC  social  policy  until  the  first  EC  Social  Action  Programme  was 
adopted  by  the  Commission  in  1974.  Even  then,  the  limited  legal  basis  in  the  Treaty  of  Rome  for  legislation 
harmonising  social  policy  and  the  requirement  for  unanimous  decision  making  in  the  Council  of  Ministers 
put  a serious  brake  on  attempts  by  Brussels  to  implement  proposals.  Despite  these  constraints  significant  EC 
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legislation  from  the  first  action  programme  was  adopted  on : equal  treatment  and  equal  pay  between  men  and 
women  at  work,  free  movement  for  migrant  workers,  health  and  safety  at  work,  rights  to  information  in  the 
event  of  mass  redundancies  and  the  insolvency  of  an  employer  and  the  protection  of  contractual  rights  of 
workers  whose  employers  were  involved  in  mergers,  acquisitions  or  contracting  out.  The  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge  was  firmly  in  place. 

The  first  action  programme  was  followed  by  subsequent  Social  Action  Programmes  which  contained  a 
number  of  proposals  to  widen  the  regulation  of  employment  practices.  Few  of  these  measures  were  accepted 
by  the  Council  of  Ministers,  in  part  because  unanimity  was  required.  Among  the  proposals  rejected  during 
this  period  were:  restrictions  on  part-time  and  temporary  work,  parental  leave,  burden  of  proof  in  disputes 
involving  sex  discrimination,  organisation  of  working  time  and  employment  conditions  and  on  information, 
consultation  and  participation  of  workers  (in  particular,  the  “Vredling”  initiatives).  A common  feature  of  EC 
Social  Action  Programmes  was  that  proposals,  either  rejected  outright  or  received  with  little  enthusiasm  by 
the  Council  of  Ministers,  were  later  included  in  subsequent  action  programmes.  The  wedge  was  being  driven 
home  blow  by  blow.  A specific  example  to  illustrate  this  approach  can  be  found  in  the  proposals  for  the 
European  Company  Statute  (ECS)  which  is  examined  in  Annex  II  of  this  paper. 

By  the  time  that  the  Community  was  contemplating  the  Single  Market  legislative  programme  a number 
of  social  affairs  proposals  were  on  the  table  but  not  agreed.  Trade  unions  and  the  Economic  and  Social 
Committee  therefore  called  for  a “social  dimension”  to  the  single  market.  Concern  was  expressed  that  the 
internal  market  would  adversely  affect  the  position  of  workers  through  a process  of  “social  dumping" 
whereby  Jobs  would  move  from  high  labour  cost  to  low  labour  cost  areas  of  the  single  market.  The  legal 
constraints  on  social  legislation  would  clearly  have  to  be  removed  if  any  of  the  desired  measures  were  to  have 
a chance  of  success. 

The  Single  European  Act  in  1987  gave  the  Community  added  competence  to  introduce  measures  for  the 
harmonisation  of  improvements  in  the  working  environment  as  regards  the  health  and  safety  of  workers  and 
the  free  movement  of  labour  as  regards  migrant  workers.  Decisions  on  these  matters  would  henceforth  be 
reached  on  the  basis  of  Qualified  Majority  Voting.  These  were  the  only  extensions  of  community  competence 
and  majority  voting  that  the  Act  made  in  the  areas  of  social  affairs  and  workers’  rights.  The  Act  expUcitly 
prohibits  proposals  dealing  with  “rights  and  interests  of  employed  persons  ” from  being  based  on  Article  100a 
of  the  Treaty  of  Rome  which  provides  for  legislative  proposals  on  the  establishment  and  functioning  of  the 
internal  market  to  be  approved  by  Qualified  Majority  Voting.* 

The  Single  European  Act  also  explicitly  restricted  the  powers  of  the  Commission  in  the  social  field  to 
"promoting  close  co-operation  between  Member  States.  ” To  this  end  it  may  make  studies,  deliver  opinions 
and  arrange  consultations,  but  it  may  not  promote  legislation.  Given  the  scope  of  Articles  117-122  of  the 
Treaty  of  Rome  as  amended  by  the  Single  European  Act,  it  might  be  thought  surprising  that  the  Commission 
would  continue  to  propose,  and  the  Council  would  adopt,  legislation  outside  of  the  areas  of  equal  pay  at  work 
between  men  and  women  (anti-discrimination  protection)  and  health  and  safety  (competition  policy)  where 
the  Community  was  given  specific  competence  to  legislate.  Nevertheless,  new  initiatives  continued  to  be  put 
forward. 

The  Charter  of  Fundamental  Social  Rights  for  Workers 

In  February  1989,  the  EC’s  Economic  and  Social  Committee  called  for  a Social  Charter.  The  European 
Commission  responded  by  proposing  the  Community  Charter  of  Fundamental  Social  Rights  for  Workers  (the 
so-called  “Social  Charter")?  The  Social  Charter — which  emphasises  collective  rights  of  workers  organised 
in  groups — was  approved  by  11  member  states  in  December  1989.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  sole 
dissenter. 


The  current  Social  Action  Programme 

The  declaration  of  principle  in  the  Social  Charter  was  followed  by  the  Conunission’s  latest  Social  Action 
Programme  (1990-1995)  which  listed  nearly  50  measures  for  implementing  the  Charter  into  Community 
law.  Tfie  latest  Social  Action  Programme  drew  upon  earlier  proposals  which  were  never  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  such  as  draft  Directives  on  part-time  and  temporary  working,  organisation  of  working 
time  and  information  and  consultation  of  workers.  It  also  included  citizen’s  rights  with  regard  to  such  mattes 
as  social  security.  The  social  policy  wedge  was  firmly  in  place. 

The  lOD  is  concerned  at  the  nature  of  many  social  policy  proposals.  Many  of  the  latest  Social  Action 
Programme  initiatives  adhere  to  a rigid  model  of  development  for  the  Community’s  “social dimension.” 
Proposals  under  this  model  attempt  to  harmonise  the  domestic  laws  of  Member  States  in  the  areas  covered 
by  the  Social  Charter  through  the  adoption  of  a single  standard  set  at  the  centre  by  Brussels.^  The  lOD  is 
of  the  view  that  under  the  current  Social  Action  Programme  (1990-1995),  the  legal  basis  of  many  Council 
Directives  and  Commission  proposals  in  the  area  of  working  conditions  is  at  best  inadequate.  There  is 
academic  support  for  this  position.^ 
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The  outcome  and  lessons  of  Maastricht 

The  basic  constitutional  documents  of  the  EC  (the  Founding  Treaties)  did  not  easily  permit  the 
introduction  of  EC- wide  laws  on  social  matters.  If  a “social  dimension”  was  to  be  established  as  a 
complement  to  the  single  market  further  institutional  reform  was  needed.  Such  reform  would  allow  the 
Community  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Social  Charter. 

The  original  text  of  the  Maastricht  Treaty  contained  a Chapter  on  Social  Policy.  This  would  have  given 
the  EC  clear  competence  to  draw  up  a harmonised  social  policy  on  such  matters  as  working  conditions, 
representation  and  collective  defence  of  workers,  co-determination  and  the  integration  of  persons  excluded 
from  the  labour  market,  as  well  as  extending  the  scope  of  Qualified  Majority  Voting.  The  UK  refused  to  sign 
a Treaty  containing  such  a chapter.  As  a result  the  Social  Protocol  was  appended  to  the  Maastricht  Treaty, 
allowing  the  eleven  to  lake  common  action  in  social  affairs  well  beyond  what  was  previously  possible  under 
the  Founding  Treaties. 

The  Social  Protocol  transfers  responsibility  for  many  aspects  of  employment  and  social  policy  from 
national  governments,  and  from  individual  employers  and  employees,  to  the  Community.  The  lOD  opposed 
the  extension  of  Community  intervention  in  labour  markets  and  social  affairs  and  believes  that  the  UK 
"opt-out”  under  the  Social  Protocol  is  vital  to  UK  business  and  economic  interests.  Transfer  of  such  powers 
to  the  European  Community  could  lead  to  the  imposition  of  unnecessary  and  damaging  legislation,  increase 
employers’  costs,  and  reinforce  outdated  and  largely  unused  models  of  employer-employee  relations.  The 
competitiveness  of  British  firms  and  industry  would  be  undermined  and  existing  jobs  and  employment 
prospects  jeopardised. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  provisions  in  the  Social  Protocol  to  the  Union  Treaty  would  permit  agreements 
between  European  employer  and  trade  union  bodies  on  employment  conditions  to  be  transposed  into 
Community  law — without  the  consent  of  all  Member  States’  governments,  employers  and  employees, 
whether  or  not  they  were  party  to  the  negotiations,  and  whether  or  not  they  were  union  membere. 

This  is  an  outdated  corporatist  approach  and  is  deeply  undemocratic.  European  trade  unions  and  employer 
bodies  represent  or  employ  fewer  than  one  in  four  of  the  Community’s  worWs  and  these  ratios  are  heavily 
weighted  by  the  inclusion  of  public  sector  trade  unions  and  employers.The  Emopean  umbrella  bodies  are 
neither  equipped  to  represent  employers  and  employees  nor  can  they  be  held  accountable  for  the 
consequences  of  their  agreements.  Under  this  arrangement,  a small  minori^  can  agree  to  impose  costs  and 
burdens  on  the  entire  business  community.  Employers  and  employees  in  firms  should  be  left  to  decide  what 
suits  them  best.  Any  laws  which  would  require  employers  to  administer  statutory  social  benefits  should  be 
made  by  national  parliaments  and  the  cost  borne  out  of  general  taxation. 

How  and  why  European  Social  Policy  has  gone  wrong 

The  European  Community  has  become  too  involved  in  the  regulation  of  national  and  local  labour  markets. 
Even  without  the  Maastricht  Treaty,  the  Community  is  currently  confronting  a series  of  legislative  proposals 
already  introduced  under  the  European  Commission’s  Social  Action  Programme  to  enact  the  Community’s 
Social  Charter.  If  implemented,  a number  of  Member  States  would  be  required  to  reintroduce  many  of  the 
rigidities  into  their  labour  markets  which  have  only  recently  been  remov^  or  now  need  to  be  dismantled. 
Deregulation  measures  under  threat  would  include  the  proposal  by  the  new  French  Government  for 
annualised  hours  which  is  contrary  to  the  48  hour  maximum  weekly  working  hours  restrictions  required  by 
the  EC  draft  Directive  on  the  Organisation  of  Working  Time. 

Examples  of  EC  legislation  which  would  impose  new  rigidities  on  the  labour  market  are  the  Draft 
Directives  on  the  Organisation  of  Working  Time  (which  reached  Common  Position  on  1 June,  1993)and  the 
Posting  of  Workers. 

The  draft  Directive  on  the  Organisation  of  Working  Time  purports  to  protect  workers.  However,  it 
damages  the  interests  of  people  who  are  unable  to  find  employment  because  excessive  regulation  increases 
the  cost  of  employment  and  depresses  the  demand  for  new  labour. 

Furthermore,  the  recently  revised  Posting  of  Workers  Directive  includes  provisions  which  would  extend 
Community  regulation  to  collective  agreements  which  are  "generally  applicable  in  the  geographical  area, 
profession  or  industry  where  the  posted  worker  works”  and  would  also  require  home  country  terms  to  be 
applied  if  they  are  more  favourable  than  those  of  the  host  country.®  These  provisions  are  anti-democratic, 
anti-competitive  and  would  effectively  kill  off  sub-contracting  work  across  national  boundaries  in  the 
internal  market. 

European  social  policy  has  been  moulded  by  the  demands  of  the  European  trade  unions  who  want  to 
consolidate  their  waning  powers  at  Community  level  in  the  face  of  massive  changes  in  economic  structure 
and  declining  interest  of  workers,  especially  in  the  private  sector,  in  being  represented  by  trade  unions.  The 
trade  unions  are  more  concerned  with  the  extension  and  maintenance  of  their  own  power  than  with  the  social 
conditions  of  workers  in  the  Community.  They  are  also  more  concerned  to  protect  those  in  work  than  they 
are  to  extend  the  opportunities  for  the  unemployed. 
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Cumulative  effects  of  decades  of  overregulation  have  destroyed  jobs  in  many  EC  member  states.  The  EC 
now  has  17  million  unemployed.  Too  much  regulation  shackles  employers  where  greater  flexibility  to 
respond  to  market  conditions  is  essential  if  jobs  are  to  be  created.  According  to  the  European  Commission, 
non-wage  labour  costs  add  an  average  of  30  per  cent  to  employment  costs  in  the  EC.  The  figure  approaches 
50  per  cent  in  Germany,  France,  Italy  and  Belgium,  but  is  only  19  per  cent  m Bntam,  where  health  care  and 
much  of  welfare  spending  is  paid  for  by  general  taxation.  Many  other  Member  States  are  now  searching  for 
alternatives  to  high  payroll  taxes  because  of  the  damage  they  inflict  on  einployment  opportunities  and  are 
looking  for  ways  to  put  the  costs  of  social  benefits  on  to  the  general  taxation  budget. 

The  need  for  a change  of  policy  direction 

It  is  ironic  that  at  the  very  moment  that  the  EC’s  legal  framework  is  being  altered  to  ease  the  passage  of 
EC-wide  social  legislation  which  imposes  new  restrictions  and  costs  on  employment,  the  economic  and 
political  forces  at  play  in  Europe  are  pointing  to  the  need  for  a completely  different  direction. 

The  high  levels  of  unemployment  in  Europe,  together  with  its  poor  record  of  job  creation,  may  be  “the 
shock  to  the  system”  required  to  change  the  direction  of  European  social  policy.  More  than  a third  of 
Europe’s  17  million  unemployed  have  been  out  of  work  for  over  a year.  The  level  of  unemployment  is 
continuing  to  rise.  In  some  countries,  notably  those  with  minimum  wages,  youth  unemployment  is  very  high. 

The  EC  has  had  a bad  record  in  job  generation  compared  to  other  industrialised  countries  since  1960  (see 
table  1 in  the  annex).  The  EC  rate  of  employment  growth  falls  far  below  that  of  the  US  and  Canada,  Japan, 
Australasia  and  even  otiier  non-EC  European  countries.  Only  Austria  and,  in  the  last  cycle,  New  Zealand  had 
comparably  bad  records.  The  differences  are  substantial.  For  example,  if  employment  in  the  EC  had  grown 
as  fast  as  the  OECD  average  of  1.1  per  cent  per  year,  rather  than  0.4  per  cent  over  the  period  1979-89  there 
would  have  been  nine  million  more  jobs.  A North  American  rate  of  job  growth  would  have  doubled  that.® 
European  Commission  President  Jacques  Delors  recently  told  the  European  Parliament  that: 

The  US  and  Japan  have  created  20  million  and  1 1 million  jobs  respectively  between  1970  and  1990, 
the  EC  has  created  only  8.8  million  jobs.  There  are  severe  economic  problems  in  the  US,  Japan  and 
EC  but  amongst  the  three  groups  of  the  triad,  at  the  moment,  it  is  the  EC  which  presents  the  least 
promising  prospects  of  coming  out  of  this  crisis.  The  EC’s  share  of  world  trade  has  slipped  firoin 
21  per  cent  in  1981  to  16  per  cent  in  1992.® 

The  bad  employment  record  in  the  EC  is  not  due  to  low  population  growth.  The  high  level  of 
unemployment  and  low  participation  rates  compared  to  other  industrialised  countries  suggests  that  there  is 
scope  within  existing  labour  supply  for  employment  to  grow  faster.’” 

Individual  v.  collective  rights — how  European  Social  Policy  should  be  determined 

The  establishment  of  a single  market  offers  unparalleled  opportunities  for  individual  enterprise,  business 
growth  and  new  employment  throughout  the  Community. 

The  EC  has  already  got  a suitable  legal  framework  in  the  four  freedoms : free  movement  of  goods,  services, 
capital  and  workers.  Within  this  framework  Member  States  and  regions  should  be  able  to  benefit  from 
competitive  advantage,  including  lower  employment  costs.  Direct  investment  will  be  attracted  to  areas  where 
it  can  enjoy  greater  returns.  More  investment  will  lead  to  more  job  creation.  Higher  quality  jobs  will  be 
created  with  higher  rewards.  These  job  opportunities  and  higher  rewards  will  lead  to  improved  standards  of 
living.  Policy  should  be  developed  to  support  market  forces  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  This  means  that 
the  legal  framework  must  encourage  mobility  and  flexibiliQ'  in  the  labour  market. 

The  Cecchini  Report  and  other  studies  have  suggested  that  the  single  market  would  increase  economic 
activity  in  Europe.  The  benefits  of  the  single  market  as  predicted  by  these  reports  can  of  course  only  be 
achieved  if  labour  markets  are  flexible  and  employees  can  move  easily  from  failing  to  growing  businesses. 

The  lOD  believes  that  the  European  Community  should  follow  the  principle  of  subsidiarity  in  the  field  of 
social  relations  and  employment  policy.  Individuals  and  firms  should  be  free  to  m^e  contractual 
arrangements.  The  objective  of  EC  Social  Policy  should  therefore  be  the  creation  of  a more  flexible  labour 
market,  which  takes  into  account  the  huge  diversity  in  social  welfare  policies  and  labour  markets  in  each 
Member  State.  It  should  not  impose  high  costs  on  employers  which  have  the  effect  of  reducing  employment 
opportunities. 

lOD  PROPOSAL  FOR  A CHARTER  FOR  A CITIZEN’S  EuROPE 

The  lOD  has  drawn  up  its  own  proposals  for  an  alternative  Charter  for  a Citizen’s  Europe — which  applies 
the  principles  enshrined  in  the  Council  of  Europe’s  Social  Charter  of  1961.  The  lOD’s  Charter  concentrates 
on  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  citizen  at  work  and  emphasises  the  importance  of  the  individu^o 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  rather  than  focussing  upon  collective  rights  of  workers  organised  in  groups.  Ibe 
lOD  believes  that  individuals  at  work  perform  best  when  they  are  given  responsibility  for  contributing  to  an 
participating  in  the  success  of  the  organisation  as  a whole.  The  lOD’s  Charter  also  bears  in  mind  the  need 
for  EC  Member  States  to  be  competitive  with  non-EC  countries,  many  of  which  have  more  flexible  labour 
markets  and  leave  many  of  the  basic  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  to  individual  negotiation  between 
employees  and  their  employers. 
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The  lOD’s  Charter  is  not  intended  to  be  a prescriptive  document.  It  is  intended  as  a set  of  broad  principles 
or  guidelines  and  as  such,  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  Community’s  powers,  as  defined  in  the  Treaty  of 
Rome,  Articles  117-122. 

The  lOD’s  proposal  offers  a new  approach  to  EC  social  policy  which  focuses  on  individuals.  It  offers  a 
route  to  less  regulation  and  more  labour  market  flexibility.  It  offers  a framework  of  goals  which  could  be 
supported  at  EC  level  but  leaves  the  methods  of  achieving  common  goals  to  Member  States  and  individual 
workers  and  their  employers  to  determine.  This  approach  is  consistent  with  the  principle  of  subsidiarity. 

The  new  approach  includes  rights  and  obligations  for  both  employers  and  employees: 

Free  Movement  of  Labour 

— Every  citizen  of  the  European  Community  shall  have  the  freedom  to  work  within  all  Member 
States  and  enjoy  the  same  terms  and  working  conditions  as  equivalent  workers  in  the  host  country 
without  restriction.  EC  citizens  working  in  another  Member  State  should  be  treated  the  same  in 
tax  matters  as  citizens  of  that  Member  State.  There  should  be  mutual  recognition  of  professional 
qualifications  between  member  states.  Terms  and  conditions  will  be  varied  only  on  the  grounds 
of  individual  merit  and  value  within  the  labour  market. 

— EC  citizens  employed  within  a Member  State  other  than  their  home  country  must  ensure  that  they 
respect  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  host  country  and  demonstrate  the  same  high  level  of 
commitment  to  the  employer  as  they  would  do  in  their  home  country. 

Remuneration 

— Employees  should  be  rewarded  for  their  individual  contribution  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 
Their  pay  should  reflect  performance  and  the  conamitment  and  skills  which  they  bring  to  their  job. 
Rates  of  pay  should  also  recognise  the  value  of  their  skills  within  the  labour  market 

Health,  and  Safety  at  Work 

— Employees  have  a right  to  a working  environment  which  does  not  endanger  their  physical  and 
mental  health  and  they  should  be  trained  to  maintain  high  standards  of  health  and  safety  at  work. 

— Individuals  have  a corresponding  responsibility  to  uphold  standards  within  their  workplace  by 
protecting  their  own  health  and  safety,  that  of  iheir  colleagues  and  members  of  the  public  whose 
health  might  suffer  as  a consequence  of  their  failure  to  do  so. 

Equal  Opportunities  at  Work 

— Citizens  should  have  the  right  to  be  judged  on  their  own  personal  merit  and  suitability  when 
applying  for  a job,  irrespective  of  sex,  race,  colour,  disability,  age,  religion,  membership  of  a trade 
union  or  professional  body. 

— Employees  have  a corresponding  responsibility  to  ensure  that  the  workplace  provides  an 
environment  where  all  workers,  and  in  particular,  women,  minority  groups  and  the  disabled  are 
treated  as  individuals  who  are  valued  within  the  organisation.  By  so  doing,  each  worker 
participates  in  the  organisation’s  objective  of  employing  people  on  their  individual  merits. 

Choice  of  Occupation 

— All  citizens  have  the  right  to  choose  which  best  suits  their  skills  and  aspirations.  They  should  have 
access  to  appropriate  training  in  preparation  for  their  chosen  occupation. 

— In  recognition  of  the  training  they  receive  they  have  the  responsibilty  to  exercise  their  skills  fully 
to  the  benefit  of  their  organisation  and  for  the  wider  community. 

Vocational  Training 

— All  employees  have  a right  to  receive  appropriate  training  to  enable  them  to  perform  successfully 
at  work.  They  should  receive  training  from  their  employer  which  prepares  them  for  promotion  to 
senior  posts  and  retraining  to  enable  them  to  cope  with  change. 

— All  employees  have  a corresponding  responsibility  to  take  full  advantage  of  any  training  they 
receive  and  should  personally  ensure  that  specialist  skills  are  maintained  and  improved  where 
necessary.  They  should  also  be  willing  to  share  their  experience  and  train  other  employees  who 
are  pursuing  the  same  field  of  work. 

Flexible  Working 

— It  is  in  the  interest  of  both  employers  and  employees  to  adopt  a flexible  approach  to  working 
patterns.  Only  by  breaking  down  the  rigid  distinctions  between  full-time,  part-time,  temporary 
and  fixed-term  working  and  demarcation  barriers  will  employers  be  able  to  make  the  optimum 
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use  of  labour  resources.  This  approach  will  attract  back  into  the  labour  market  skilled  people  who 
are  currently  restricted  by  domestic  and  family  commitments,  age  and  health  and  will  help  to 
build  an  integrated,  more  adaptable  workforce. 

— Individual  workers  have  a corresponding  duty  to  adopt  a flexible  approach  to  enable  their 
enterprise  to  optimise  its  human  resources  and  be  competitive.  The  adoption  of  flexible  working 
arrangements  will  also  enable  individuals  to  realise  their  training  and  skills  more  fully. 

Employee  Involvement 

— Employers  should  provide  individual  employees  with  the  opportunity  to  take  a participative  role 
within  their  workplace,  and  share  in  its  success  through  financial  participation  schemes. 
Employers  should  however  be  free  to  choose  the  best  model  for  their  organisation  and  there 
should  be  no  imposition  of  any  particular  system. 

Portability  cff  Pensions 

— Mobility  of  employees  between  Member  States  is  already  increasing,  and  can  be  expected  to 
accelerate  as  the  Single  Market  develops.  It  is  a major  achievement  of  the  Community  that 
obstacles  to  the  free  movement  of  workers  presented  by  statutory  social  security  schemes  have 
largely  been  eliminated.  Occupational  pensions  are  becoming  an  increasingly  valuable  benefit  for 
Community  citizens  and  it  is  important  that  this  type  of  pension  should  not  hinder  free  movement. 
Workers  should  be  able  to  move  to  a job  in  another  Member  State  without  undue  loss  of  future 
retirement  benefits, 

The  lOD’s  Charter  for  a Citizen’s  Europe  offers  an  exciting  new  agenda — one  which,  if  implemented, 
could  do  much  to  make  the  Community  more  popular  by  allowing  maximum  flexibility  to  employers  and 
employees  at  national,  local,  plant  and  individual  level. 

The  Community  will  only  make  progress  if  it  takes  account  of  the  realities  of  social  practices  in  twelve, 
often  very  different  Member  States,  and  if  it  bases  its  actions  on  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  people  as 
individuals  in  the  Community.  This  will  be  even  more  important  after  enlargement  of  the  Community  to  15 
or  more  Member  States. 


Conclusion 

The  lOD  believes  that  the  proper  purpose  of  employment  in  Europe  is  the  life  time  economic  independence 
of  individuals  and  their  families.  Economic  independence  is  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  and  can  best 
be  guaranteed  in  a free  market  economy.  The  role  of  the  state  is  to  protect  individuals  against  economic 
misfortune  for  as  long  as  it  takes  for  them  to  resume  economic  activity.  The  European  Commission’s  present 
work  programme  is  misdirected.  Its  legislative  programme  concentrates  on  protecting  the  rights  of  organised 
labour  and  of  those  currently  in  work.  The  rights  of  non-union  members  and  the  unemployed  have  been 
ignored. 

The  objective  of  the  Single  European  Market  programme  has  been  to  remove  barriers  to  efficiency  and 
competitiveness  which  hamper  Europe’s  business.  Prosperity  for  the  people  of  Europe  depends  on  the 
achievement  of  these  goals.  The  "social  dimension”  must  not  protect  traditional  working  patterns  at  the 
expense  of  jobs  for  unemployed  people.  The  social  programme  should  identify  obstacles  to  employment  and 
encourage  their  removal. 

Unless  governments  are  able  to  give  employers  the  freedom  and  flexibility  to  respond  to  the  ever  changing 
demands  on  the  global  market  place  and  meet  the  needs  of  their  businesses  in  this  increasingly  competitive 
world,  investment  and  the  jobs  which  depend  on  it  will  go  elsewhere — ^perhaps  outside  the  Community 
altogether. 

Two  paths  are  now  open  to  the  Community.  The  first  route  is  to  continue  its  present  policy  of  control  from 
the  centre  and  increasing  regulation  of  labour  markets,  which  favours  the  collective  or  corporatist  approach 
over  one  based  on  individual  interest  and  personal  initiative. 

The  second  route  is  to  adopt  a framework  of  limited  regulation,  decentralisation  and  flexibility  in 
employment  and  social  affairs;  an  approach  which  encourages  growth  and  employment,  promotes  choice, 
opportunity  and  enterprise. 

The  lOD  is  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  die  second  route.  To  quote  Jacques  Delors,  President  of  the 
European  Commission,  after  the  Maastricht  summit  in  December,  1991 : "the  United  Kingdomwouldbecome 
a paradise  for  investment”}^  The  lOD  agrees  with  Mr  Delors.  Now  is  the  time,  at  the  beginning  of  a new 
term  for  the  Commission  and  a new  Social  Affairs  Commissioner,  to  choose  the  second  route  so  all  Member 
States  may  be  aparadisefor  investment  and  thus  provide  jobs,  security  and  prosperity  for  Europe’s  workers. 
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Growth  of  total  employment  (OECD  estimates) 
(Annual  average  growth  rates  in  percentages) 


1979-89 

1973-79 

1968-73 

1960-68 

Belgium 

0.0 

0.0 

0.6 

0.6 

Denmaik 

0.6 

0.3 

1.3 

0.7 

France 

0.1 

0.3 

1.1 

0.4 

Germany 

0.5 

-0.4 

0.5 

-0.1 

Greece 

1.0 

0.6 

-0.9 

0.3 

Ireland 

-0.5 

1.2 

0.1 

0.1 

Italy 

0.4 

0.9 

-0.3 

0.5 

Luxembourg 

1.5 

0.6 

2.9 

-0.1 

Netherlands 

0.1 

0.3 

0.5 

u 

Portugal 

2.4 

1.4. 

0.6 

-0.3 

Spain 

0.1 

-I.O 

0.9 

0.6 

United  Kingdom 

0.6 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

EC  Total 

0.4 

0.2 

0.5 

0.1 

Other  major  countries 


US 

1.7 

2.5 

2.3 

1.8 

Canada 

1.8 

2.9 

2.9 

3.1 

Japan 

1.0 

0.7 

1.0 

1.5 

Other  European  countries 

Austria 

0.5 

0.2 

0.2 

-0.6 

Finland 

0.9 

0.7 

0.9 

-0.1 

Iceland 

2.8 

2.2 

2.9 

1.7 

Norway 

0.8 

2.0 

1.0 

06 

Sweden 

0.7 

1.3 

0.7 

0,4 

Switzerland 

0.7 

-0.9 

1.5 

1,4 

Other  countries 

Australia 

2.4 

0.8 

2.7 

2.S 

New  Zealand 

0.3 

1.7 

2.2 

2.1 

Total  OECD 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.0 

Note:  From  OECD  employment  outlook  1991,  Table  2.5  page  36. 


ANNEX n 


Case  study:  European  Company  Statute  (ECS) 

The  proposal  for  a European  Company  Statute  ECS  provides  a useful  illustration  of  the  rigidities  of 
European  Community  policy  making. 

The  idea  for  a European  form  of  company  incorporation  has  been  around  for  over  20  years.  The  case  for 
Community  involvement  in  the  formation  of  companies  was  never  made  then,  and  was  still  not  made  in  1989 
when  the  latest  proposal  was  published.  The  United  States  has  managed  without  a United  States  Company 
since  1776.  The  philosophy  of  mutual  recognition  as  enunciated  in  the  Cassis  de  Dijon  Case  appears  not  to 
have  been  translated  into  the  thinking  of  DG  XV.  The  current  proposed  form  of  the  ECS  entails  both  a 
Regulation  on  company  structure  and  Directive  on  worker  participation.  The  use  of  the  European  company 
would  be  purely  voluntary. 

Although  the  new  proposed  Statute  does  not  entail  such  a high  degree  of  harmonisation  as  earlier  versions 
and  leaves  much  of  die  interpretation  and  all  the  administration  to  the  Member  States,  the  fact  remains  that 
it  is  still  designed  as  a EC  standard  despite  its  guise  as  being  voluntary.  It  is  a European  Community  standard 
because  the  Commission  has  long  determined  to  introduce  the  concept  of  worker  participation  (in  one  form 
or  another)  as  an  integral  part  of  European  company  law. 

Once  the  ECS  is  enacted  the  Community  can  then  apply  its  principles  of  worker  participation  to  the 
proposed  Fifth  Directive  on  Company  Law,  a harmonising  draft  Directive  which  would  apply  to  all  public 
limited  companies  in  the  Conununity.  Currently  negotiations  on  the  Fifth  Directive  on  Company  law  are  on 
hold,  pending  discussions  on  the  ECS.  This  is  not  a far  fetched  proposition  as  Member  States  will  be  obliged 
to  introduce  national  measures  on  employee  participation  (as  called  for  in  the  Directive)  and  other  aspects 
of  the  European  company,  which,  as  a Regulation,  would  be  directly  applicable  in  all  Member  States.  Much 
of  the  domestic  political  negotiation  on  the  principles  and  shape  of  employee  participation  would  have 
already  been  done  and  could  be  relatively  easily  extended  to  an  obligatory  requirement  on  all  public  limited 
companies  if  the  Fifth  Directive  were  adopted  in  its  current  form. 
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ANNEXm 

List  of  IOD  poucy  papers  on  EC  issues  1989-1993 

lOD  position  papers  consist  of  responses  to  specific  EC  Commission  proposals  which  includes  responses 
to  government  consultation  documents  and  written  evidence  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

These  papers  are  result  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  lOD’s  committees  on  policy  and  executive 
employment  and  its  Council. 

Copies  are  available  from  The  Policy  Unit,  Instimte  of  Directors,  116  Pall  Mall,  London,  SWIY  5ED 
General 

April  1989  Business  Leaders’  Manifesto — ^European  Parliament  Elections  June  1989. 

June  1991  IOD  Written  Evidence  to  the  House  of  Lords  Select  Committee  on  the  EC  (EEC 

Sub-Committee  E)  on  Inter-Governmental  Conference  on  Political  Union;  Law 
Making  Powers  and  Procedures  (SEC  (91)  500). 


Employment  and  social  affairs 

October  1989  IOD  Paper:  Collective  or  Individual?  response  to  a Proposal  for  a Council 

Declaration  for  a European  Community  Charter  on  Fundamental  Social  Rights 
(COM  (89)  568) 

October  1989  IOD  Written  Evidence  to  the  House  of  Lords  Select  Committee  on  the  EC 

(Sub-Committee  C)  on  the  EC  Charter  on  Fundamental  Social  Rights  (COM  (89) 

September  1990  IOD  Opinion  on  a Proposal  for  a Council  Directive  on  the  Approximation  of  laws 
of  certain  Member  States  relating  to  employment  relationships  with  regard  to 
working  conditions — (COM  (90)  228) 

September  1990  IOD  Opinion  on  a Proposal  for  a Council  Directive  supplementing  the 
introduction  of  measures  to  encourage  improvements  in  the  safety  and  health  at 
work  of  temporary  workers  (COM  (90)  533) 

September  1990  IOD  Opinion  on  a Proposal  for  a Council  Directive  on  the  approximation  of  the 
laws  of  the  Member  States  relating  to  certain  employment  relationships  with 
regard  to  the  distortion  of  competition  (COM  (90)  280) 

September  1990  IOD  Opinion  on  a Proposal  for  a Council  Directive  concerning  certain  aspects  of 
the  organisation  of  working  time  (COM  (90)  295) 

September  1990  IOD  Response  to  the  Department  of  Employment  Consultative  Document  on  the 
EC  Draft  Directives  on  tiie  harmonisation  of  the  working  conditions  of  part-time 
workers  and  approximation  of  the  laws  of  the  Member  States  relating  to  certain 
employment  relationships  with  regard  to  distortion  of  competition  (COM  (90)  533 
and  COM  (90)  228) 


November  1990 
December  1990 


IOD  Opinion  on  a Proposal  for  a Council  Directive  concerning  the  protection  of 
pregnant  women  or  women  who  have  recently  given  birth  (COM  (90)  692) 

IOD  Parliamentary  Brief-House  of  Commons  debate  on  EC  proposals  concerning 
the  harmonisation  of  the  working  conditions  of  part-time  and  temporary  workers, 
distortions  of  competition  and  health  and  safety  of  temporary  workers  (COM  (90) 
228  and  533)  ^ k / 


April  1991  IOD  Opinion  on  a Proposal  for  a Council  Directive  on  the  Establishment  of  a 

European  Works  Council  in  Community — scale  undertakings  or  groups  of 
undertakings  for  the  purposes  of  informins  and  consulting  employees 
(COM  (91)  581). 


April  1991 
May  1991 


IOD  Opinion  on  a Proposal  for  a Council  Directive  on  the  form  of  proof  of  an 
employment  relationship  (COM  (91)  563). 

IOD  Response  to  the  Departments  of  Health  and  Employment  Consultative 
Document  on  the  proposal  for  a Council  Recommendation  on  childcare 
(COM  (91)  242). 
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November  1991 

lOD  Opinion  in  response  to  a Consultative  Document  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Employment  on  the  proposal  for  a Council  Directive  concerning  posting  of 
workers  in  the  framework  of  the  provision  of  services  (COM  (91)  230). 

December  1991 

lOD  Opinion  on  a Proposal  for  a Commission  Opinion  on  an  Equitable  Wage 
(COhf  (91)  21 16). 

March  1992 

lOD  Opinion  on  a Proposal  for  a Council  Directive  amending  Directive 
75/129/EEC  on  the  approximation  of  the  laws  of  the  Member  States  relating  to 
collective  redundancies  (COM  (91)  292). 

March  1993 

lOD  Response  to  the  Department  of  Employment  Consultative  Document  on  a 
proposal  for  a Council  Directive  on  the  protection  of  young  people  at  work 
(COM  (91)  543).  J-  s F'  F 

May  1993 

lOD  Evidence  to  the  House  of  Lords  Select  Committee  of  the  European 
Communities,  Science  and  Technology  and  Medical  Ethics  on  an  amended 
proposal  for  a Council  Directive  on  the  protection  of  young  people  at  work 
(COM  (93)  35). 

May  1993 

lOD  Evidence  to  the  House  of  Commons  European  Standing  Committee  B on  an 
amended  proposal  for  a Council  Directive  on  the  protection  of  young  people  at 
work  (COM  (93)  35). 

THE  FUTURE  OF  EUROPEAN  SOCIAL  POLICY 

lOD  SUBMISSION  TO  THE  EUROPEAN  COMMISSION 
Footnotes 

'Chris  Brewster  and  Paul  Teague,  European  Community  Social  Policy:  Its  impact  on  the  UK,  London,  IPM 
1989,  p.  55. 

^Single  European  Act,  1987. 

^Community  Charter  of  Fundamental  Social  Rights  (TOM  (89)  471  final  October  1989. 

*Dr  Ann  Robinson,  Head  of  lOD  Policy  Unit,  paper  prepared  for  the  Royal  Institute  of  International 
Affairs,  The  UKandtheSocialDimensionof  the  European  Community:  Breaking  the  "hard  path"  of  European 
Social  Policy,  February  1990. 

*John  T Addison  and  W Stanley  Siebert,  Social  Engineering  in  the  European  Community:  The  Social 
Charter  and  Beyond,  London,  lEA,  1993,  p.  11. 

^Amended  proposal  for  a Council  Directive  concerning  the  Posting  of  Workers  in  the  Framework  of  the 
Provisions  of  Services,  COM  (93)  225  final,  August  1993. 

’Commission  of  the  European  Communities,  paper  prepared  for  the  Copenhagen  European  Council, 
Orientation  for  Economic  Renewal  in  Europe,  June  1993. 

®Bill  Wells,  Department  of  Employment,  Assistant  Secetary  for  Economics,  private  paper  delivered  at  the 
UK  Presidency  seminar  on  employment  in  Europe,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Does  the  Structure  of  Employment 
Legislation  Affect  the  Structure  of  Employment  and  Unemployment?,  October  1992. 

’Jacques  Delors’  speech  to  the  European  Parliament  on  the  Commission’s  work  programme  for  1994/94. 
Strasbourg,  10  February  1993. 

'®Bill  Wells,  op  cit. 

"Televised  interview  of  Jacques  Delors  on  the  impact  of  the  UK’s  opt  out  of  the  social  policy  protocol 
to  the  European  Union  Treaty,  Maastricht,  12  December  1991. 


APPENDIX  2 

Response  to  written  questions  by  the  Employment  Committee  from  the  Institute  of  Directors 

1.  The  lOD  suggests  eliminating  the  discrimination  between  employees  who  work  in  a non-unionised 
environment  and  those  who  are  unionised  by  removing  the  union  rights  to  company  information,  consultation 
ond  information  on  redundancies  and  health  and  safety  rights.  The  Institute  propose  to  replace  these  with 
individual  rights  to  information  relating  to  the  employment  contract.  Why  does  the  lOD  reject  the  extension  of 
current  union  rights  to  staff  representatives  in  non-unionised  areas  ? 
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All  employees  need  to  be  informed  directly  of  matters  related  to  their  contracts  of  employment  Should 
any  employee  believe  his  or  her  contract  has  been  broken  (or  sue  for  damages  for  loss  of  life  or  limb)  he 
or  she  can  only  do  this  as  an  individual.  A union  cannot  exercise  individual  rights  on  an  employee’s  behalf. 
A union  can  assist  an  individual  and  this  is  what  we  recommend. 

2.  The  lOD  states  that  many  public  sector  employees  covered  by  collective  bargaining  continue  to  suffer 
relatively  low  pay;  how  will  the  further  devolution  of  responsibilities  to  agencies  and  the  abolition  of  the 
remaining  public  sector  review  bodies  improve  their  position  ? 

The  further  devolution  of  responsibilities  to  agencies  will  ensure  that  individuals  and  teams  are  able  to 
obtain  higher  pay  for  improvements  in  productivity.  So  long  as  there  are  national  pay  scales  with  annual  pay 
reviews  pay  is  unrelated  to  individual  performance.  There  is  an  urgent  need  to  improve  productivity  in  the 
public  services. 

3.  According  to  both  the  TUC  and  CBI  the  provisions  in  the  Social  Protocol  which  create  the  possibility 
of  agreements  between  the  unions  and  employers  bodies  as  an  alternative  to  other  legal  instruments  have  not 
been  retracted  Indeed,  the  proposals  relating  to  information  and  consultation  rights  for  employees  are 
currently  subject  to  discussion  by  the  parties.  In  the  light  of  this  wouldyou  care  to  add  anything  to  your  answer 
to  Mr  Greenway  (Q  650).  Do  you  think  that  such  agreements  are  to  be  welcomed  for  promoting  flexibility  in 
European  public  policy? 

The  provisions  in  the  Social  Protocol  have  not  been  retracted  but  a position  paper  agreed  by  ETUC, 
UNICE  and  CEEP  indicates  the  limitations  of  these  agreements.  Because  ETUC,  UNICE  and  CEEP  are  not 
in  any  way  representative  of  all  workers  and  employers  in  the  European  Union  they  clearly  cannot  bind  the 
many  millions  of  people  for  whom  they  do  not  speak.  Any  European  laws  or  agreements  which  are  to  have 
universal  application  should,  therefore,  only  be  passed  after  agreement  by  the  representatives  of  the  people 
— through  Parliament,  that  is  the  Council  of  Ministers  (and  National  Parliaments)  and  the  European 
Parliament. 

Whereas  Directives  can  be  universally  applied  collective  agreements  between  UNICE  and  the  ETUC  made 
through  the  “Social  Dialogue”  provisions  under  the  Social  Protocol  will  have  only  limited  application. 


APPENDIX  3 

Further  written  evidence  from  Wandsworth  Borough  Council 


Examh-es  of  meaningful  consultation  between  Wandsworth  Borough  Council  and  Trade  Unions 

1.  At  the  hearing  of  the  Committee  on  18  January  1994  examples  of  recent  cases  were  requested  where 
as  a result  of  consultation  with  trade  unions  the  Council  had  changed  its  mind.  This  statement  has  been 
produced  in  response  to  that  request. 

2.  It  is  certainly  not  the  case  that  in  Wandsworth  consultation  with  the  trade  unions  is  a meaningless 
exercise.  Indeed,  it  is  a Council  policy  that  consultation  on  exercises  with  major  staffing  implications  should 
take  place  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  This  then  allows  for  staffing  proposals  to  be  shaped,  taking  into  account 
the  views  of  staff  representatives,  this  avoiding  conflict  and  the  need  for  changes  of  approach  at  a later  stage. 

3.  There  are  numerous  examples  of  the  consultation  process  leading  to  a change  or  modification  in 
proposals.  A major  example  of  this  is  the  current  staff  redundancy  and  redeployment  agreement,  which  was 
drafted  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Staff  Side,  on  behalf  of  the  constituent  trade  unions  who  had  proposed  a draft 
in  1992.  The  Council  had  previously  not  entered  into  any  collective  agreements  concerning  staff  redundancy, 
but  at  the  request  of  the  Staff  Side  changed  its  mind. 

4.  A second  example  concerns  the  introduction  of  the  current  job  evaluation  procedure  in  1990,  arising 
from  a change  of  the  system  of  job  evaluation  used  by  London  borough  councils.  Proposals  for  the 
determination  of  appeals  against  assessments  were  changed  during  the  course  of  a joint  meeting  with  the  Staff 
Side. 

5.  Arecent  change  to  the  annual  leave  year  for  officer  staff  was  developed  as  a result  of  a joint  suggestion 
in  one  of  the  Council’s  departments  made  at  a consultative  committee  consisting  of  officers  and  trade  union 
representatives.  As  a result  of  this  joint  approach,  the  system  of  annual  leave  was  changed  from  a leave  ytn 
running  from  April  to  March  to  a variable  leave  year  commencing  with  the  month  of  birth  of  each  officer. 

6.  A great  deal  of  importance  is  attached  to  the  joint  development  of  other  procedures,  e.g.,  health  2nd 
safety  initiatives  and  the  implementation  of  EC  Directives  and  regulations  in  this  field,  where  a joint 
consultative  committee  chaired  by  the  Chief  Executive  meets  six  times  per  year  and  where  joint  working 
parties  have  been  set  up  specifically  to  reach  agreement  between  management  and  the  trade  unions  in  the 
shaping  of  policy  in  this  area. 
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7.  In  the  past  twelve  mont^  the  following  topics  have  been  subject  to  modification  directly  as  a result 
of  consultation  with  trades  unions: 

(a)  Review  of  Borough  ^gineers’  Service-January  1993.  Revised  terms  and  conditions  were 
introduced,  many  at  the  suggestion  of  the  trade  unions  and  all  with  their  agreement. 

(b)  Federauon  Agreement  with  South  Thames  College  and  Wandsworth  Adult  College— January 
1993.  Staffing  proposals  specifically  developed  at  the  request  of  the  trade  unions  to  clarify 
protection  of  staff  interests. 

(c)  Social  Services  Area  Office — ^January  1993.  Progress  on  finding  more  satisfactory 
accommodation  specifically  accelerated  by  the  Council  at  the  request  of  the  trade  unions 

(d)  Housing  Management  Division  Re-structuring— March  1993.  Assimilation  procedures  modified 
directly  as  a result  of  a request  by  the  Staff  Side. 

(e)  Council’s  Publicity  and  Print  Unit— March  1993.  Avoidance  of  redundancy  achieved  by 
introducing  flexible  working  arrangements  at  the  request  of  the  Staff  Side. 

(f)  Health  and  Safety  Regulations — April  1993.  Specific  timetable  set  for  implementation  at  the 
request  of  the  trade  unions. 

(g)  Sexual  Harassment  Policy — April  1993.  A number  of  clarifications  and  suggestions  to  modify  the 
policy  and  procedures  taken  on  board  at  the  request  of  the  trade  unions. 

(h)  Review  of  Youth  Service— April  1993.  Implementation  of  this  review  undertaken  in  close 
consultation  with  staff  and  proposals  modified  to  take  on  board  their  views. 

(i)  Transfer  of  halls  management— April  1993.  Rather  than  staff  being  transferred  to  new  managers 
of  halls,  redeployment  opportunities  within  the  Council  provided  at  the  specific  request  of  the 
trade  unions. 

(j)  Review  of  Adult  Services  Division,  Social  Services  Department— June  1993.  Proposals 
developed  and  modified  as  a result  of  requests  from  trade  unions. 

(k)  Cancer  Screening  Programme  for  Women — June  1993,  Service  provided  at  an  increased  number 
of  locations  and  after  school  hours  following  request  from  Staff  Side. 

(l)  Sickness  Code  of  Practice  for  Teachers— July  1993.  Code  of  Practice  approved  taking  into 
account  modifications  to  original  draft  as  a result  of  suggestions  by  teachers’  trade  unions. 

(m)  Review  of  Design  Service — September  1993.  Method  of  selection  for  redundancy  changed  as  a 
result  of  representation  from  Staff  Side, 

8.  All  of  these  examples  demonstrate  that  the  Council  takes  consultation  with  its  staff  very  seriously  and 
is  prepared  to  respond  positively  to  staff  views  emerging  during  the  course  of  such  consultation. 


Housing  Department  statistics 

1.  At  the  hearing  of  the  Committee  on  18  January  1994,  an  undertaking  was  given  to  provide  the 
Committee  with  statistics  showing  the  staffing  levels  of  the  Housing  Department  over  the  past  few  years. 
This  statement  provides  those  statistics. 


Year 

FT 

Officer  staff 
PT 

FTE 

FT 

Manual  staff 
PT  FTE 

Total  officer/ 
manual 
FTE 

March 

1993 

441 

13 

448 

11 

16 

23 

471 

1992 

459 

14 

467 

12 

17 

22 

489 

1991 

480 

12 

486 

8 

22 

20 

506 

1990 

489 

14 

496 

10 

23 

25 

521 

1989 

487 

5 

490 

12 

23 

28 

518 

Note: 

FT  = Full  time. 

PT  = Pan  time. 

FTE  = Full  time  equivalent. 


Consultation  with  trade  unions  on  housing  sales  policies  with  stah=ing  implications 

1.  At  the  hearing  of  the  Committee  on  18  January  1994,  the  Committee  requested  further  information 
on  what  consultation  there  had  been  with  trade  unions  on  the  Council’s  housing  sales  policy.  This  statement 
has  been  produced  in  response  to  that  request. 

2.  As  explained  at  the  hearing,  the  Council  consults  trade  unions  on  any  proposals  with  staffing 
implications.  Staffing  implications  are  defined  as  issues  relating  to  staffing  structures  and  organisation; 
increases  and  decreases  in  the  number  of  staff  including  method  of  implementation  (e.g.,  recruitment 
arrangements  or  redundancy  selection  and  redeployment  considerations) ; and  terms  and  conditions  of  service 
(e  g-,  pay,  hours,  working  arrangements).  This  definition  does  not  extend  to  each  and  every  policy  issue 
promoted  by  the  Council. 

3.  However,  as  a matter  of  courtesy  and  in  an  effort  to  keep  trade  unions  generally  informed  of  policy 
developments,  the  Council  does  provide  trade  union  representatives  with  a copy  of  all  reports  on  housing 
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policy  and  administration.  As  a consequence,  the  opportunity  exists  for  trade  unions  to  comment  on  such 
reports  if  they  believe  they  may  impact  on  staff.  In  practice,  the  trade  unions  endorse  the  Council’ s definition 
of  a staffing  implication  and  their  comments  are,  therefore,  focused  on  those  reports  upon  which  they  have 
been  specifically  consulted  by  the  Council. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  Council’s  housing  sales  policy,  this  policy  was  originated  in  1978  and  there  have 
been  16  reports  since  that  time  with  staffing  implications.  In  each  case  the  Council  consulted  and  invited 
observations  from  the  trade  unions.  Brief  details  of  each  report  are  set  out  below: 

(i)  Introduction  of  policy  of  selling  Council  houses,  flats  and  maisonettes  to  Council  tenants 
(22  May  1978). 

(ii)  Introduction  of  a “homesteading”  scheme  (sale  of  property  in  poor  condition  on  a deferred 
mortgage  repayment  basis  to  first  time  buyers  able  to  bring  them  up  to  an  acceptable  standard) 
(22  May  1978). 

(iii)  Policy  to  hit  municipalisation  and  dispose  of  acquired  properties  under  previous 
municipalisation  policy  (22  May  1978). 

(iv)  Establishment  of  a home  ownership  unit  to  handle  sales  arising  from  (i),  (ii)  and  (iii)  above 
(27  June  1978). 

(v)  Restructuring  of  Housing  Department  including  expanding  role  of  Home  Ownership  Unit  to 
include  role  of  mortgages  staff  in  Housing  Aid  Centre  (8  May  1979). 

(vi)  Creation  of  additional  posts  to  implement  the  Council’s  sales  policies  (17  July  1979). 

(vii)  Creation  of  further  posts  to  implement  the  Council’s  sales  policies  and  to  address  the  implications 
of  the  Right-to-Buy  legislation  (20  October  1980). 

(viii)  Transfer  of  Home  Ownership  Unit  from  the  Housing  Department  to  the  Administration 
Department  together  with  creation  of  two  additional  posts  (12  July  1982). 

(ix)  Designation  of  further  sales  areas  to  those  launched  in  July  1^3  and  creation  of  additional  staff 
to  secure  implementation  (17  October  1983). 

(x)  Restructuring  of  Home  Ownership  Unit  including  creation  of  three  additional  posts  (13  April 
1988). 

(xi)  Deletion  of  four  posts  in  the  Home  Ownership  Unit  to  take  account  of  changed  property  market 
and  as  part  of  a Council- wide  savings  package  (2  October  1990). 

(xii)  Restructuring  of  Home  Ownership  Unit  involving  deletion  of  four  posts  in  light  of  reduction  in 
number  of  Right-to-Buy  applications  (26  February  1991). 

(xiii)  Restructuring  of  the  Adminstration  Department  involving  the  establishment  of  a new  Professional 
Services  Division  incorporating  the  Home  Owership  Unit,  Legal  and  Valuation  Divisions  and  the 
Property  Audit  Team  (12  November  1991). 

(xiv)  Reorganisation  of  Professional  Services  Division  involving  some  post  deletions  to  facilitate 
competitive  testing  of  functions  (17  November  1992). 

(xv)  Results  of  testing  valuation  services  of  the  Professional  Services  Division  (12  July  1993), 

(xvi)  Results  of  testing  conveyancing  services  of  the  Professional  Services  Division  (23  September 
1993). 
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Memorandum  submitted  by  the  Confederation  of  British  Industry 


Introduction 

1.  The  House  of  Commons  Select  Committee  on  Employment  is  undertaking  an  enquiry  on  the  future 
of  trade  unions  and  has  invited  the  CBI  to  submit  evidence  accordingly . The  enquiry  is  particularly  concerned 
with  views  on  the  role  of  unions  both  within  and  beyond  the  workplace  and  how  they  may  best  fulfil  it. 

2.  A substantial  number  of  employers  work  with  trade  unions  in  their  businesses  and  find  the 
relationships  more  or  less  satisfactory.  Many  others  neither  see  the  need  to  do  so  nor  are  asked  by  their 
employees  to  move  in  that  direction.  The  CBI  see  the  future  role  of  trade  unions  under  the  law  as  being 
mainly  decided  by  union  members  and  their  employers  at  the  worlqjlace.  Nevertheless,  some  broad 
influences  and  a number  of  common  themes  in  employer  views  can  be  identified.  This  paper  examines  and 
assesses  these  in  a way  which,  it  is  hoped,  the  Committee  may  find  useful. 

Key  factors 

3.  The  role  and  influence  of  trade  unions  results  from  the  interplay  of  a range  of  factors,  notably: 

— Economic  conditions. 

— Public  policy. 

— Employer  attitudes:  and 
— Employee  views. 

These  change  over  time.  In  this  paper  we  seek  to  examine  their  contribution  to  recent  developments  and 
how  they  may  impact  in  future. 


Economic  conditions 

4.  Trade  union  membership  tends  to  decline  sharply  in  time  of  deep  recession.  Rationalisation  in  mature 
industries  and  a halt  to  expansion  in  newer  fields  of  activity  combines  with  pressure  on  the  discretionary 
spending  of  employees  to  cut  the  numbers  paying  union  dues.  This  is  a long-established  pattern.  Thus,  for 
example,  between  1920  and  1933  union  rolls  fell  from  over  8 million  to  under  4W  million. 

5.  The  recession  of  the  early  1980s — the  deepest  since  the  ’30s — saw  two  million  manufacturing  jobs 
disappear.  That  experience  has  been  echoed  less  strongly  during  the  latest  recession,  with  a further 
one  million  net  job  losses  in  the  production  sector  over  the  last  few  years.  In  many  cases,  the  cutbacks  have 
come  in  larger  firms  with  higher  levels  of  union  density.  Meanwhile,  public  service  employment — 
responsible  for  much  of  the  overall  job  and  trade  union  growth  in  the  1960s  and  ’70s — has  ceased  to  expand. 
And  overall  union  density  has  also  declined  from  41  per  cent  of  manufacturing  employees  to  35  per  cent  in 
the  three  and  a half  years  to  Autumn  1992  alone. 

6.  Just  as  it  fell  in  the  twenties  and  early  thirties,  between  1979 — when  there,  were  over  13  million  trade 
unionists — and  1991  the  number  of  members  again  fell  by  million  to  91^  million.  But  this  time  there  are 
some  indications  that  economic  recovery  will  not  provide  conditions  conducive  to  union  expansion. 

7.  Even  when  relatively  strong  job  growth  last  emerged,  from  the  mid-’  80s  through  to  1 990,  the  decline 
in  union  membership  continued  year  by  year;  that  was  not  the  experience  60  to  70  years  ago.  Two  features 
of  that  job  growth  may  go  some  way  to  explain  the  difference. 

8.  Firstly,  most  of  the  new  opportunities  arose  in  areas  of  activity  which  have  traditionally  proved 
unfruitful  recruiting  grounds  for  trade  unions:  self-employment;  part-time  work  in  smaller  enterprises;  and 
private  sector  services.  Few  larger  enterprises,  with  their  traditionally  higher  levels  of  union  density, 
increased  their  recruitment.  Secondly,  many  of  the  new  jobs  were  taken  by  women,  who  have  generally  been 
less  inclined  to  join  unions. 

The  cost  of  printing  and  publishing  these  Minutes  of  Evidence  is  estimated  by  HMSO  at  £2,050. 
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9.  Recent  labour  market  developments  point  to  a continuation  of  these  trends.  Many  parts  of  the  trading 
sector  with  relatively  high  trade  union  density  are  continuing  to  shed  labour;  coal;  steel;  the  railways;  the 
utilities;  post  and  parts  of  telecommunications  amongst  them.  Contracting  out,  market  testing  and  the  general 
need  for  more  cost  effective  service  provision  may  be  reflected  in  real  reductions  in  public  sector  employment 
overall.  And  the  first  evidence  in  official  statistics  of  returning  job  growth  is  concentrated  in  self-employment 
(up  79,000  between  March  and  September  1993)  and  the  service  sector  (up  177,000  over  the  same  period). 

10.  Forecasts,  too,  suggest  that  future  job  growth  through  to  the  end  of  the  decade  will  tend  to  be 
concentrated  in  smaller  establishments,  mainly  in  the  service  sector:  while  larger  firms  surveyed  have 
indicated  that  they  will  continue  to  look  first  to  non-traditional  sources  to  solve  any  emergent  labour 
shortages — including  not  only  women  but  older  workers,  too;  again  a group  who  are  relatively  less  inclined 
to  be  organised. 

Public  policy 

11.  The  institutions  of  industrial  relations — both  trade  unions  and  employer  bodies — developed  first  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  because  of  our  pre-eminence  in  the  Industrial  Revolution.  There  has  never  been  a 
system  of  union  rights  in  Britain : no  right  to  organise,  no  right  to  strike,  no  right  to  representation  and  so 
on.  It  is,  perhaps,  a reflection  of  a society  in  which  there  is  no  written  constitution.  Whatever  the  reason,  the 
fact  is  that  unions  operate  by  virtue  of  a series  of  immunities. 

12.  The  law  gives  unions  and  their  members  certain  immunities  ftom  prosecution  where  they  would 
otherwise  be  caught  by  the  law  of  conspiracy  or  contract.  In  keeping  with  that  approach,  collective 
agreements  are  non-binding;  and  neither  employers  nor  unions  have  shown  any  wish  to  change  these  broadly 
voluntary  arrangements. 

13.  Unlike  their  opposite  numbers  in  some  other  States  with  different  legal  and  constitutional  traditions, 
the  CBI  and  the  TUC  have  never  been  in  a position  to  commit  and  deliver  their  members  to  agreements ; their 
members  have  no  apparent  wish  to  see  them  extend  their  reach  beyond  lobbying  and  advice ; and,  as  we  shall 
demonstrate  later,  ambitions  in  this  direction  would  run  counter  to  well-founded  trends  in  business 
decision-making  and  employee  involvement. 

14.  The  system  of  industrial  relations  is  voluntary  rather  than  statutory.  Despite  that,  however,  there  was 
for  several  generations  a clear  public  policy  presumption  in  favour  of  collective  bargaining.  This  went 
beyond  an  acceptance  that  trade  unions  could  have  a useful  role  to  play  as  the  champions  or  protectors  of 
some  inherently  weak  industrial  labour.  It  was  actively  believed  that  collective  bargaining,  through  which 
the  union  would  negotiate  with  the  employer,  was  the  generally  preferable  way  to  establish  pay  and 
conditions.  That  presumption  can  be  traced  back  in  the  UK  for  at  least  70  years  to  the  establishment  by  statute 
of  Wages  Councils  in  what  were  then  termed  “sweated”  industries.  The  same  belief  was  still  there  in  the 
mid-1970s  when  the  then  Labour  Government  established  the  Advisory  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Service 
as  an  independent,  tripartite  body  with  a specific  duty  to  extend  collective  bargaining. 

15.  Yet  by  the  1960s  there  was  already  sufficient  concern  about  the  conduct  of  collective  bargaining  to 
prompt  a major  Royal  Commission  on  Trade  Unions  and  Employers’  Association,  which  sat  from  1965-8 
and  was  chaired  by  Lord  Donovan.  Donovan  saw  a destructive  tension  between  the  formal  pretence  of  orderly 
efficiency  in  collective  arrangements — that  major  issues  were  largely  determined  by  straightforward 
industry-wide  arrangements ; and  the  informal  reality  of  poor  industrial  relations — characterised  by  “wildcat” 
action  and  ad  hoc,  transitory  deals  between  managers  and  shop  stewards  on  the  shopfloor. 

16.  Donovan  held  that  this  would  only  by  resolved  be  settling  more  matters  formally  at  plant  level.  He 
summed  up  the  problems  in  these  terms: 

“the  tendency  of  extreme  decentralisation  and  self-government  to  descend  into  indecision  and 
anarchy;  the  propensity  to  breed  inefficiency;  and  the  reluctance  to  change.  All  these  characteristics 
become  more  dangerous  as  they  develop,  as  the  rate  of  technological  progress  increases  and  the  need 
for  economic  growth  becomes  more  urgent”,  (para  1018) 

17.  He  did  not  consider  the  possible  replacement  of  collective  bargaining,  simply  its  extension  on  a 
reformed  basis.  Part  of  the  answer  was  seen  to  lie  in  changes  to  the  law  governing  trade  union  activities.  But 
two  attempts~by  successive  Labour  and  Conservative  Ministers — to  recast  substantially  the  leg^ 
framework  in  the  wake  of  Donovan,  foundered  on  the  rock  of  union  opposition.  Rather,  legislative 
developments  from  1974-79  on  the  one  hand  effectively  extended  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  trade  unions  and 
those  claiming  authority  to  act  in  their  name,  and  on  the  other  made  easier  compulsory  recruitment  through 
the  closed  shop  and  union  recognition  for  collective  bargaining  and  other  purposes.  Beyond  the  workplace, 
considerably  more  priority  was  also  given  to  trade  union  views  in  the  determination  of  economic  and  social 
as  well  as  industrial  policy. 

1 8.  Matters  worsened,  rather  than  improved.  The  attempt  to  achieve  non-inflationary  pay  behaviour  on 
the  basis  of  such  a “social  contract”,  giving  substantial  influence  over  national  strategy  to  the  trade  unions, 
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collapsed  in  the  so-called  “Winter  of  Discontent”  in  1979.  Criticism  and  public  concern  strengthened.  The 
CBI  itself  undertook  a study,  chaired  by  Sir  Alex  Jarrett,  which  led  to  a discussion  document,  ‘Trade  Unions 
in  a Changing  World:  The  Challenge  for  Management”,  published  in  February  1980. 

19.  As  Donovan  deliberated  in  1967,  he  noted  that  official  figures  recorded  2,085  disputes  in  the 
preceding  year  and  2.9  million  working  days  lost.  By  1979,  when  Jarrett  re-examined  the  issues,  4,608 

disputes  were  taking  place,  involving  the  loss  of  nearly  10  times  as  many  working  days — 28,974,000 across 

the  economy. 

20.  The  CBI  document  noted  that  the  watershed  of  the  1978-79  Winter  pay  round  was  characterised  by 
many  of  the  problems  which  Donovan  had  highlighted  a decade  earlier:  unofficial  disputes,  as  the  workforce 
rejected  or  pre-empted  the  advice  of  full-time  officials  or  stewards;  unconstitutional  action  with  procedures 
ignored  and  agreements  broken  without  hesitation;  inter-union  squabbles  which,  it  was  felt,  owed  as  much 
to  recruitment  tactics  as  to  serious  attempts  to  solve  problems ; and  actions  of  union  leaders  who  seemed  more 
concerned  with  their  relationships  with  the  Labour  Government  than  with  their  own  employees. 

‘Terhaps  most  disturbing,  there  were  words  and  actions  both  by  union  officials  and  by  the  rank  and 
file  apparendy  contempUjous  of  the  well-being  of  colleagues  or  indeed  the  public  at  large  ...  As 
a result,  all  businesses  suffered,  including  those  with  good  industrial  relations — and  so  did  the 
reputations  of  all  trade  unions  and  trade  unionism  generally”. 

21.  The  case  for  a shift  in  public  policy  had  become  overwhelming. 

22.  A pragmatic  rather  than  comprehensive  reform  of  industrial  relations  law  followed  the  change  of 
Government  at  the  1979  election.  Seven  separate  pieces  of  legislation  can  be  seen  to  have  had  four  major 
themes;  to  end  abuses  of  legal  immunity — e.g.,  for  industrial  action  where  there  is  no  dispute  with 
employer  affected;  to  reinforce  the  status  of  the  individual  at  the  workplace— e.g.,  through  tackling  closed 
shop  arrangements;  to  strengthen  the  links  between  union  leaders  and  Aeir  members — e.g.,  by  compulsory 
secret  ballot  requirements;  and  to  promote  labour  market  flexibility — e.g.,  by  removing  statutory  pay 
comparability  and  recognition  requirements, 

23.  Collective  bargaining  is  no  longer  seen  as  a universal  desideratum.  The  scope  of  Wages  Councils 
has  been  cut  back  and  the  remainder  are  now  being  abolished.  The  obligation  placed  upon  ACAS  to  extend 
collective  bargaining  has  gone.  But  in  terms  of  its  own  behaviour  towards  the  great  majority  of  people  who 
work  for  it,  where  union  recognition  and  collective  arrangements  continue  to  apply,  Government  appears 
content  to  maintain  collective  bargaining  in  place, 

24.  Looking  to  the  future  development  of  public  policy,  the  themes  (as  indicated  in  paragraph  20  above) 
of  the  legal  reforms  of  the  last  13  years,  if  not  fte  detail,  seem  increasingly  to  be  accepted  across  the  political 
spectrum.  There  is  no  support  among  employers  for  a return  to  the  status  quo  ante.  It  is  probably  not  sought 
even  by  the  unions  themselves;  after  all,  the  indications  are  that,  under  the  new  legislative  framework  and 
as  their  behaviour  has  begun  to  change  to  reflect  both  die  recasting  of  the  law  and  the  economic  conditions, 
public  goodwill  towards  trade  unions  in  general  has  been  restored  (as  the  TUC  has  pointed  out). 

25.  A more  circumspect  attitude  towards  collective  bargaining  is  also  in  keeping  with  developments  in 
the  workplace  that  emerged  between  1984  and  1990  and  which  are  captured  in  the  comprehensive  Workplace 
Industrial  Relations  Survey  (WIRS)  for  these  two  years.  TTie  1990  WIRS  chronicles  a broad  retreat  from 
collective  bargaining. 

“The  fall  in  aggregate  coverage  from  71  per  cent  in  1984  to  54  per  cent  in  1990  is  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  changes  in  the  character  of  British  industrial  relations  dial  our  survey  series  has  measured. 
The  reductions  from  64  per  cent  to  51  per  cent  in  private  manufacturing  and  from  41  per  cent  to 
33  per  cent  in  services  mean  that  in  the  private  sector  as  a whole  coverage  dropped  from  a majority 
of  employees  (52  per  cent)  to  a minority  of  two-fifths  (41  per  cent)”. 

26.  Public  policy  now  has  a European  dimension,  too.  Here,  the  trade  unions  are  expected  to  offer  advice 
to  the  Commission  and  other  institutions  of  the  European  Union  through  their  representation  on  the 
Economic  and  Social  Committee  and  the  less  formal  dialogue  anangements  on  policy  issues  across  the  broad 
range  of  social  questions,  as  well  as  formal  advisory  committees  on  health  and  safety  and  training.  The  Social 
Protocol  of  the  Maastricht  Treaty  has  created  the  possibility  of  extending  that  role  through  earlier 
involvement  in  the  Commission’s  deliberations  to  advise  on  the  desirability  of  progressing  proposals.  It  also 
creates  the  possibility  of  trade  unions  and  employer  bodies  at  European  level  reaching  agreements  as  an 
alternative  to  other  legal  instruments.  This  last  alternative  makes  sense  particularly  in  those  countries  which 
still  have  national,  industry-wide  agreements  with  widespread  and  legally  binding  effect. 

27.  The  UK  is  not  bound  by  the  Social  Protocol,  which  makes  this  potential  development  of  less  direct 
relevance  to  British  trade  unions.  Nor  does  it  sit  easily  with  the  UK’s  industrial  relations  tradition  of 
voluntarism,  non-binding  agreements  and  devolved  authority.  Two  other  trends  across  Europe  also  tend  to 
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reduce  the  likelihood  of  Che  arrangement  being  widely  used : first,  the  general  management  tendency  towards 
settling  more  matters  at  local  level  is  eroding  industry-wide  arrangements  in  a number  of  countries;  and 
second,  and  related  to  that  development,  subsidiarity — the  acceptance  that  most  matters  are  better  seeded  at 
local  level — is  gaining  more  sway  in  the  European  public  policy  debate. 

Employer  attitudes 

28.  Neither  at  European,  nor  even  at  national  level,  can  good  industrial  relations  be  legislated  into  being 

But  the  change  in  UK  public  policy  over  the  last  14  years  worked  in  harmony  with  contemporary indeed 

overdue — developments  in  management.  The  1980s  saw  determined  efforts  in  two  directions:  first,  to 
generate  a more  flexible,  involved  workforce  capable  of  meeting  the  challenges  of  an  increasingly 
competitive  and  international  marketplace;  and  second,  to  devolve  functions  not  just  to  company  level  but 
to  the  establishment  and  below. 

29.  Long-standing — but  inefficient  and  demotivating — demarcation  boundaries  were  tackled;  flatter 
organisations  were  developed  with  fewer  management  layers ; and  businesses  became  better  focussed  witii 
non-core  elements  being  contracted  out  to  specialists. 

30.  Typical  developments  included  the  amalgamation  of  maintenance  and  production  work 
multi-skilling  and  teamworking.  The  latest  recession  has  seen  many  managers  revisiting  the  same  territory. 
The  pace  of  change  has  accelerated  again.  For  example,  the  proportion  of  employers  making  increased  use 
of  annual  hours  arrangements — under  which  management  achieve  better  control  of  when  people  work  in 
return  for  offering  more  leisure  without  a matching  reduction  in  earnings — has  risen  in  each  of  the  last  three 
years,  from  7 per  cent  in  1990  to  II  per  cent  in  1992,  according  to  Cranfield  Survey  Statistics. 

31.  There  has  been  growing  use  of  more  flexible  forms  of  labour.  Temporary  staff,  contract  labour  and 
— in  particular — part-time  workers  are  all  being  used  much  more  widely  to  cover  peaks  and  troughs  in  the 
workload.  Ifre  number  of  part-timers  grew  from  4.4  million  to  5.7  million  through  the  1980s  and,  despite 
the  impact  of  recession  on  jobs  in  the  last  three  years,  the  percentage  of  part-timers  amongst  employees  has 
gone  on  rising  to  nearly  28  per  cent.  Over  6 million  people  now  work  part-time. 

32.  Increased  flexibility  has  also  been  associated  with  the  passing  of  more  authority  down  the  line.  Local 
managers  can  build  more  constructive  relationships  when  they  clearly  have  the  scope  to  take  key  decisions. 
And,  increasingly,  employees  are  seeing  that  their  local  managers  are  the  ones  who  do  this. 

33.  On  pay,  for  example,  the  WIRS  surveys  show  that  in  1980  more  manual  workers — 61  percent — saw 
their  pay  increases  as  being  influenced  by  multi-employer  bargaining,  rather  than  by  what  happened  at 
company,  plant  of  establishment  level.  By  1990  the  reverse  was  true:  for  56  per  cent  the  key  pay  decision 
was  seen  to  be  taken  at  plant  level.  Industry-wide  bargaining  is  now  rare — except  where  public  services 
practice  has  not  yet  caught  up  with  the  trading  sector.  Fifty-one  per  cent  of  respondents  to  the  CB  I/Gallup 
Survey  in  August  1993  said  they  would  personally  prefer  to  have  their  pay  and  conditions  determined 
between  their  employer  and  them  individually. 

34.  Progress  on  employee  involvement  has  been  substantial,  and  the  evidence  is  of  widespread  success 
in  achieving  a good  flow  of  information  and  consultation  on  the  big  issues.  As  is  to  be  expected  from  a 
successful,  volunta^  approach  tailored  to  the  needs  of  individual  organisations  and  their  workers,  variety  is 
the  key  characteristic.  A CBI/KPMG  survey  found  no  less  than  12  methods  of  communication  in  general  use, 
from  briefing  groups  to  electronic  mail.  An  ACAS  survey,  too,  found  that  communication  had  benefited  from 
“a  wide  variety  of  practice”,  including  half  the  sample  introducing  some  kind  of  team  briefing  as  well  as  a 
company  magazine  or  newsletter. 

35.  The  number  and  variety  of  practices  adopted  by  UK  companies  serves  to  underline  the  flexiblity  and 
responsiveness  of  managers  across  the  full  range  of  orgaitisations  in  meeting  the  needs  of  their  business  and 
the  marketplace.  In  every  case,  these  changes  have  been  prompted  by  a recognition  that  employee 
involvement  is  essential  if  UK  businesses  are  to  match  the  standard  of  the  best.  Business  relies  increasingly 
upon  securing  the  commitment  of  a workforce  which  is  more  highly  trained,  more  mobile  and  more 
discriminating  about  the  work  undertaken. 

36.  As  employers  invest  more  in  raising  the  skill  level  and  adaptability  of  more  employees  and  involving 
them  in  decisions  that  affect  them,  and  as  the  employees  in  turn  gain  a range  of  capabilities  and  contribute 
more  directly  to  the  success  of  the  business,  a growing  number  of  established  businesses  find  that  it  makes 
sense  to  deal  with  more  of  their  employees  further  down  the  line  as  they  have  always  dealt  with  most 
managers:  on  a one-to-one  basis. 

37.  In  some  cases  this  leads  to  increased  use  of  individual  contracts — filtering  down  possibly  fron* 
management  to  technical  grades  and  beyond — as  more  employees  become  individually  valued  resources. 

38.  Occasionally,  these  moves  will  carry  through  logically  to  derecognition  of  some  or  even  all  of  the 
unions  represented  in  the  worlrforce,  at  least  for  collective  bargaining  if  not  for  representational  purposes. 
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Experience  varies  substantially,  but  some  employers  have  found  that  the  contribution  of  the  unions  towards 
the  necessary  changes  required  to  ensure  survival  and  the  best  prospect  of  future  prosperity  has  been  slow 
and  incomplete  at  best.  Others  feel  they  have  had  to  manage  dieir  way  through  against  short-sighted  union 
opposition. 

39.  There  is  no  evidence  that  employers  have  generally  been  forcing  the  pace  here;  more  commonly  it 
reflects  a shared  wish  in  the  workplace  for  dealings  on  a different  basis.  An  essential  pre-requisite  of 
recognition  is  that  people  should  want  to  exercise  their  right  to  join  (which  is  fully  protected  at  law).  And 
the  fact  is  that  fewer  employees  wish  to  be  union  members. 

40.  Union  membership  has  fallen  far  more  sharply  than  recognition  in  the  private  sector.  This  does  not 
suggest  that  employers  generally  are  moving  ahead  of  workforce  wishes  in  this  area.  As  the  1990  WIRS 
notes,  ‘‘management  antipathy  cannot  be  the  major  reason  for  over  a third  of  private  sector  workpl^es  having 
no  union  members”. 

41.  Some  new  “greenfield”  enterprises  look  for  arrangements  with  a single  trade  union  that  reflect  real 
commitment  to  creating  business  success,  though  more  commonly  new  firms  remain  unpersuaded  that  the 
trade  unions  have  much  to  offer  in  these  circumstances.  On  established  “brownfield”  sites,  companies  more 
typically  seek  to  reduce  the  number  of  unions  involved,  or  to  move  to  single  table  bargaining  rather  than 
single  union  arrangements.  They  aim  to  build  a more  constructive  dialogue,  covering  key  issues  related  to 
the  promotion  of  labour  flexibility  and  unit  labour  cost  competitiveness. 

42.  Few  employers  set  their  face  against  recognition.  Where  recognition  emerges  as  an  issue  of 
controversy  between  the  employer  and  sections  of  the  workforce,  it  tends  to  be  handled  as  other  causes  of 
dispute  would  be.  Statutory  recognition  may  have  gone,  and  without  any  lamentations  from  the  body  charged 
wi^  the  task  of  adjudication,  but  the  Advisory,  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Service  now  handles  recognition 
disputes  on  exactly  the  same  voluntary  basis  that  it  tackles  other  disputes.  Anecdotal  evidence  from  regional 
ACAS  offices  suggest  that  these  can  account  for  25  per  cent  of  all  disputes,  with  recognition  resulting  in 
about  a quarter  of  the  cases  involved.  This  is  much  more  acceptable  and  in  keeping  with  the  voluntary 
traditions  of  collective  bargaining  in  Britain  than  processes  which  attempt  to  force  recognition  against  the 
wish  of  one  of  the  parties. 

43.  The  moves  on  flexibility,  devolving  authority  and  involvement  have  generated  positive  results,  with 
benefits  for  businesses  and  those  who  work  there  alike.  When  the  1990  WIRS  looked  at  management  views 
of  the  organisation  of  work,  the  proportion  of  establishments  indicating  that  they  saw  no  constraints  on  their 
freedom  to  organise  work  was  68  per  cent,  and  in  manufacturing  it  was  no  less  than  80  per  cent. 

44.  This  greater  flexibility  has  given  a kick-start  to  productivity  performance.  In  the  mid-80s 
productivity  growth  in  manufacturing  averaged  5.4  per  cent  a year:  ahead  of  all  our  established  competitors 
(who  averaged  3.9  per  cent)  not  excluding  Japan.  In  the  last  two  years  we  have  seen  a return  to  similar  levels 
and  CBPs  Pay  Databank  forward  analysis  of  expected  performance  growth  in  the  year  ahead  indicates  that 
employers  expect  that  to  continue. 

45.  Manufacturing  settlements,  which  had  risen  inexorably  through  most  of  the  1970s,  peaking  at  almost 
17  per  cent  in  1980,  moved  down  into  single  figures  in  the  1980s.  With  the  parallel  falls  in  price  rises, 
however,  real  earnings  actually  grew  slighdy  faster  (1.5  per  cent  per  annum  for  manual  males  through  the 
1980s  compared  to  1.4  per  cent  per  annum  in  the  1970s). 

46.  Settlements  are  now  running  at  under  2.5  per  cent  in  manufacturing,  closer  to  our  international 
competitors  than  we  have  seen  for  30  years.  Significantly,  even  as  settlement  levels  have  dropped  year  by 
year  over  the  last  three  years,  the  spread  has  widened,  indicating  how  much  more  pay  is  being  related  to  locd 
labour  market  conditions  and  to  performance. 

47.  As  the  legislative  environment  changed  in  the  1980s,  so  did  public  opinion.  But  even  in  1989,  more 
(40  per  cent)  still  thought  unions  had  too  much  power  than  held  that  view  about  employers  (36  per  cent); 
whilst  42  per  cent  believed  employers  had  about  the  right  amount  of  power  compared  to  just  33  pet  cent  who 
thought  that  of  trade  unions. 

48.  Looking  to  the  future,  employers  generally  expect  to  build  on  the  achievements  of  recent  years.  As 
they  look  at  trends  from  the  last  five  years,  they  speak  of  employing  more  people  from  double  income 
households  (58  per  cent)  as  the  traditional  image  of  the  male  breadwinner  fades ; of  the  average  age  of  their 
workforce  rising  (46  per  cent)  as  they  look  increasingly  to  older  workers  to  meet  labour  shortages;  of  using 
more  women  (43  percent);  of  using  shorter  service  employees  (36  percent);  more  part-timers  (36  percent); 
and  more  people  from  ethnic  minorides  (24  per  cent).  They  anticipate  dealing  more  directly  with  the 
workforce:  and  building  up  relationships  on  tin  individual  basis — but  frequently  to  complement,  rather  than 
replace,  collective  arrangements. 
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Employee  views 

49  The  rising  authority  of  local  managers  is  matched  by  a greater  sense  of  involvement  amongst 
employees.  Employee  views  of  involvement,  tracked  by  CBEGallup  surveys,  show  that  the  percentage  who 
feel  informed  about  issues  that  matter  to  them  is  substantial  and  rising— up  to  72  per  cent  in  1992,  compared 
to  66  per  cent  In  1989;  whilst  those  who  say  they  are  consulted  has  risen  to  63  per  cent  from  58  per  cent 
over  same  period. 

50.  Recent  British  Social  Attitudes  reports  show  that  around  80  per  cent  of  respondents  now  describe 
relations  between  management  and  employees  at  their  workplace  as  quite  good  or  very  good.  This  is 
convincingly  reflected  in  data  about  industrial  action. 

51.  Official  statistics  for  stoppages  show  a marked  improvement  since  the  late  ’70s.  In  1979,  when 
working  days  lost  per  1,000  employees  are  compared,  Britain  was  ne^  the  top  of  the  league  (see  Chart  1). 
By  1991,  we  were  already  doing  better  than  most  (see  Chart  2).  And  in  1992  we  had  the  lowest  number  of 
disputes  and  working  days  lost  in  over  a century  of  recording  the  data. 

52.  Much  industrial  action — especially  unofficial  action — is  not  captured  in  the  official  statistics  for 
stoppages.  It  is  over  in  a day,  or  else  it  takes  other  forms — overtime  bans,  working  to  rule,  go  slow  and  so 
on.  But  WIRS  inquiries  cover  all  types  of  action. 

53.  The  1990  WIRS  reinforces  the  general  impression  from  the  official  series.  The  overall  amount  of 
industrial  action  halved  between  1984  and  1990.  And  the  incidence  of  non-strike  action  tumbled— where 
18  per  cent  of  establishments  had  been  affected  in  1983-84,  just  5 per  cent  were  in  1989-90.  Most  noticeable 
was  the  change  in  the  area  that  caused  Donovan  greatest  concern — manufacturing.  Where  almost  one  in  three 
plants  had  been  affected  by  industrial  action  of  some  kind  at  the  start  of  the  1980s,  only  one  in  10  was  so 
affected  a decade  later. 

54.  More  harmonious  relations  and  greater  involvement  at  the  workplace  may  provide  some  positive 
reasons  for  employees  to  be  less  interested  in  union  membership.  Nonetheless,  British  trade  union  still  have 
over  9 million  members,  which  is  high  by  international  standards,  and  they  presumably  feel  they  are  valuable. 
Surveys  carried  out  for  trade  unions  have  shown  there  is  no  rooted  antipathy  to  trade  unionism  amongst 
employees  (79  per  cent  reportedly  take  a positive  view  of  them) : though  the  proportion  who  agreed  that 
employees  need  strong  unions  to  protect  their  interests  declined  quite  sha^ly  in  the  late  1980s,  from  43  per 
cent  of  employees  in  1985  to  just  37  per  cent  in  1989,  whilst  those  who  disagreed  with  that  proposition  rose 
from  28  per  cent  to  34  per  cent  (British  Social  Attitudes,  7th  Report). 

55.  But  the  British  Social  Attitudes  Survey  indicated  that  only  around  one  in  three  respondents  believed 
that  trade  union  or  staff  associations  do  their  job  well. 

56.  Trade  union  leaders  are  clearly  aware  of  this  dissatisfaction.  There  is  a growing  debate  within  the 
union  movement  itself  about  the  future — both  in  the  UK  and  in  other  developed  countries  such  as  the  United 
States  and  Germany:  low  and  declining  levels  of  recruitment  and  income  are  a common  phenomenon;  and 
most  see  a need  to  rationalise  and  reassess  their  approach  to  potential  members  accordingly. 

57.  As  far  as  the  most  important  roles  for  unions  are  concerned,  it  appears  (see  Table  below)  that  people 
rank  protecting  health  and  s^ety,  negotiating  pay  and  conditions  and  providing  welfare  programmes  for 
members  well  above  putting  pressure  on  the  national  Government  or  EC  institutions;  indicating  that,  if 
unions  are  to  continue  effectively  to  articulate  employee  concerns  and  aspirations,  workplace  representation 
should  be  their  priority. 

Table 

People's  views  of  the  imponance  of  various  union  roles 

People  describing  as 


important 

Role  Per  cent 


Protecting  workplace  health  and  safety  • 75 

Negotiadiig  pay/conditions  66 

Welfare  programmes  for  members  56 

Influencing  company  uaining  programmes  45 

Concern  with  company’s  environmental  policies  43 

Putting  pressure  on  national  Government  39 

Putting  pressure  on  EC  institutions  33 


Source:  CBl  Gallup  Survey,  February  1992. 

58.  The  rise  in  the  number  of  enquiries  being  made  by  individuals  to  Citizen’s  Advice  Bureaux  and  to 
ACAS  Enquiry  Points,  at  the  same  time  as  we  have  seen  a sharp  fall  in  the  level  of  union  membership, 
suggests  that  the  unions  have  not  succeeded  in  presenting  themselves  primarily  as  providers  of  relevant 
advisory  and  support  services  to  individuals. 
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Emergent  themes 

59.  A number  of  common  themes  can  be  detected  in  employers’  views  of  ttiese  developments. 

60.  First,  they  see  that  better  industrial  relations  have  emerged  in  the  last  decade  or  so  as  businesses  and 
their  workforces  have  achieved  both  higher  productivity  performance  and  better  real  income  growth  than  was 
managed  in  the  previous  two  decades.  And  latterly,  in  the  face  of  severe  recessionary  pressures,  the  same 
combination  of  higher  productivity  and  real  income  gains  have  delivered  reductions  in  unit  labour  costs  to 
promote  true  competitiveness. 

61.  Second,  whilst  they  accept  that  such  economic  progress  cannot  entirely  eliminate  unacceptable  or 
short-sighted  behaviour  by  a small  minority  of  employers,  they  can  also  see  that  rising  productivity,  and  the 
revival  of  steady  job  growth  as  a result,  ultimately  offer  the  best  protection  for  people  against  such 
exploitation — since  they  provide  individuals  with  the  ffeedom  to  choose  another  job  whenever  they  feel  that 
unreasonable  demands  are  being  made  upon  them  in  their  current  employment. 

62.  Third,  they  suspect  that  the  tendency  for  people  at  work  to  seek  protection  in  collective  strength  may 
well  be  in  secular,  rather  than  cyclical  decline.  Higher  skill  levels,  higher  manning  and  the  associated  need 
to  secure  the  full  and  free  commitment  and  enthusiasm  of  individuals  at  work — both  personally  and  as  team 
members — point  to  a new  relationship. 

63.  Fourth,  they  see  a correspondingly  greater  emphasis  on  the  individual,  meeting  his  or  her  reasonable 
expectations  of  fulfilment,  as  a developing  trend.  Many  good  employers  increasingly  operate  on  a basis  of 
more  equal  dealings  with  individual  employees. 

64.  Fifth,  they  see  a number  of  developments  in  the  law  over  the  last  generation  or  so  as  establishing 
a parallel  framework  of  protection  for  the  individual — enforceable  in  industrial  tribunals — against  unfair 
dismissal  and  discrimination  on  grounds  of  sex,  race  of  trade  union  membership  and  activities;  to  which  is 
added  in  the  latest  Act  (Trade  Union  Reform  and  Employment  Rights  Act  1993)  further  protection  on  health 
and  safety  and  the  entitlement  to  a written  statement  of  key  terms  and  conditions  at  the  point  of  engagement. 
These  developments  may  move  in  step  with  long-term  trends  away  from  collectivism  and  towards 
individualism  in  society  more  generally. 

65.  Sixth,  they  believe  that,  whilst  there  is  scope  for  a continuing  role  for  trade  unions,  it  must  never 
again  include  the  capacity  to  disrupt  the  commercial  and  day-to-day  life  of  the  nation  and  to  exercise 
excessive  influence  over  Government  experienced  during  the  late  1970s. 

66.  Seventh,  it  follows  that  a number  of  employers  will  tend  to  see  unions  as  being  more  likely  to  attract 
members  and  have  a continuing  role  in  the  worl^lace  if  they  adapt  to  these  developments,  This  implies 
offering  not  only  a range  of  relevant  services  on  a common  basis,  using  the  purchasing  power  of  a large 
organisation,  but  also  advice  and  support  facilities  for  individuals  seeking  to  invoke  their  legal  rights.  It 
points  to  more  emphasis  on  the  role  of  individual  rather  than  collective  representation,  which  may  lead  to 
corresponding  changes  in  the  scope  of  recognition. 

67.  Eighth,  employers  generally  are  more  likely  to  see  unions  having  a role  where; 

— A sizeable  proportion  of  the  relevant  employees  are  in  membership. 

— The  union  clearly,  articulates  the  interests  and  concerns  of  the  employees. 

— Union  representatives  work  in  harmony,  not  conflict,  with  any  other  representative  bodies, 
including  those  covering  non-unionised  workers. 

— The  union  is  clearly  committed  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  and  respects  management's  need 
to  pursue  that  objective. 

— The  union  is  ready  to  offer  constructive  leadership  and  be  co-operative  in  handling  difficult  and 
sensitive  human  resource  issues — including  questions  associated  with  the  handling  of 
redundancies,  the  achievement  of  continuous  improvement,  the  need  for  flexibility  and  training 
— and  to  accept  the  need  for  remuneration  arrangements  to  be  shaped  accordingly. 

68.  Whether  this  points  towards  more  specialist  unions  is  less  clear.  The  need  for  a better  understanding 
of  the  individual  workplace  and  the  business  is  possibly  greater  than  the  need  for  specialist  handling  of  new 
types  of  jobs,  which  are  in  any  event  increasingly  subject  to  change  in  their  content  and  boundaries.  But  some 
employers  do  see  a potential  conflict  between  the  growth  of  large  general  unions  and  the  continuing  need 
for  them  to  get  closer  to  their  members  at  the  workplace. 

69.  As  far  as  the  contribution  of  unions  outside  the  direct  relationship  between  their  members  and 
employers  is  concerned,  employers  generally  see  merit  in  their  involvement  in  bodies  which  bear  on  their 
members  direct  interests  and  concerns  in  the  workplace.  Whilst  they  effectively  articulate  and  offer 
responsible  leadership  on  these  concerns,  TUC  nominees  can  therefore  make  a useful  contribution  on  ACAS 
Council,  on  the  Health  and  Safety  Commission  and  in  the  Commissions  on  Racial  Equality  and  Equsd 
Opportunities. 
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70.  In  Europe,  the  social  dialogue  may  provide  a new  forum  in  which  trade  unions  can  contribute  to 
public  policy.  But  as  paragraphs  26  and  27  explain,  it  is  too  soon  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  social  dialogue, 
or  the  ways  in  which  it  might  develop  in  the  future. 

Employment  Affairs  Directorate 
December  1993 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mr  Howard  Davies,  Director  General,  Mr  Robbie  Gilbert,  Director  of  Employment  Affairs,  and  Mr  Bruce 
Warman,  Member  of  Employment  Policy  Committee  and  Personnel  Director  of  Vauxhall,  Confederation 
of  British  Industry,  were  examined. 


Chairman 

836.  Mr  Davies,  in  welcoming  you  and  your 
colleagues  I am  required  by  the  Committee  to  point 
out  to  you  that  our  time  is  not  unlimited.  It  would  be 
very  helpful  if  you  could  make  your  answers  succinct. 
Please  do  not  be  afraid  to  answer  yes  or  no.  When  you 
see  the  transcript,  if  you  wish  to  add  to  your  replies 
you  can  put  in  further  written  evidence.  The 
Committee  has  authorised  me  to  interrupt  you,  if  they 
do  not  themselves,  if  your  answers  are  lengthy,  but  I 
hope  that  that  is  not  necessary.  Will  you  please 
introduce  yourselves  and  your  colleagues? 

(Mr  Davits)  I am  Howard  Davies,  Director  General 
of  the  CBI.  On  my  left  is  Bruce  Warman,  Personnel 
Director  of  Vauxhall  in  the  United  Kingdom.  On  my 
right  is  Robbie  Gilbert,  Director  of  Employment 
Affairs.  In  spite  of  your  warning,  perhaps  I may  delay 
the  Committee  for  15  seconds.  You  will  know  ^atthe 
person  who  was  for  many  years  in  the  lead  in  these 
matters  was  Mr  Richard  Price.  He  died  in  December, 
so  sadly  we  are  without  him  today. 

Chairman:  We  are  very  sorry.  Please  convey  our 

sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr  Young 

837.  As  you  are  aware,  we  are  looking  at  the 
future  of  the  trade  unions  in  this  country.  In  the  past 
the  British  trade  union  has  been  seen  as  having  a much 
more  confrontational  role  with  management.  Looking 
to  the  future,  do  you  see  a role  for  the  trade  unions  as 
partners  in  industry  with  management,  or  do  you  see 
the  role  of  the  trade  unions  as  not  fitting  into  the  future 
and  therefore  workers’  rights  being  enshrined  in 
legislation? 

(Mr  Davies)  I think  that  the  views  of  the 
membership  of  the  CBI  would  vary  quite  considerably 
depending  on  the  sort  of  industry  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  I do  not  think  that  collectively  they  would  fit 
neatly  into  either  of  your  two  characterisations. 
Certainly,  some  of  our  members,  perhaps  because  they 
have  had  bad  experiences  with  confrontation  with 
trade  unions  in  the  past,  have  sought  to  manage  their 
companies  without  either  any  form  of  collective 
bargaining  or  collective  representation.  They  are  very 
happy  to  do  so  and  do  not  wish  to  go  back  to  the  status 
quo  ante.  On  the  other  hand,  I think  that  there  are  still 
quite  a large  number  of  our  members  who  particularly 
in  present  circumstances  find  that  they  have  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  relationship  with  their  trade 
unions  and  one  that  they  do  not  wish  at  this  stage  to 
disturb.  On  average,  I think  that  at  the  present  time  our 
niembers  believe  that  their  relationships  with  trade 
unions  representing  their  workforces  are  generally 
quite  good  and  that  their  ability  within  existing 
structures  to  discuss  the  future  of  the  business  and 
gain  understanding  and  cooperation  from  trade  unions 
in  taking  required  decisions  on  investment  or 
restructuring  is  positive.  I would  regard  the  position  as 
broadly  stable.  For  the  moment,  I think  that  a number 


of  companies  are  perfectly  happy  with  the  present 
situation.  I think  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  it  will  evolve 
in  future.  It  probably  depends  as  much  on  the  way  that 
trade  unions  evolve  and  manage  their  relationship 
with  employers  as  it  does  on  the  way  that  employers 
behave. 

838.  Some  people  would  argue  that  trade  unions 
should  see  themselves  much  more  as  not  being  tied  to 
any  political  party  but  being  strong  and  powerful 
lobbying  organisations  and — much  more  than  that — 
joining  with  companies  in  long-term  planning  for  the 
way  ahead.  That  is  not  the  role  which  the  British  trade 
union  has  traditionally  followed.  Do  you  think  that 
your  members  argue  that  way?  Would  you  also  accept 
that  in  parallel  with  that  companies  would  not  be  ti^ 
to  political  parties? 

(Mr Davies)  For  the  most  part,  from  day  to  day,  week 
to  week  and  month  to  month  the  political  affiliation  of 
unions  centrally  and  the  TUC  itself,  and  their  political 
links,  are  not  really  matters  which  affect  employers.  I 
believe  that  most  employers  would  prefer  the  unions  to 
have  as  their  top  priority  the  success  of  the  enterprise  in 
which  their  members  worked  and  perhaps  might  feel 
that  that  should  be  their  first,  second  and  third  priorities, 
and  their  political  role  might  on  occasions  be  a 
distraction.  But  I do  not  believe  that  most  employers 
would  believe — and  they  have  not  put  the  point  to  me 
— that  the  political  activities  of  trade  unions  directly 
affected  what  they  did  at  ±e  work  place.  I regard  the 
question  whether  trade  unions  wish  to  have  a political 
role  and  links  with  the  Labour  Party  as  being  a matter 
for  their  leaders  and  members.  They  are  not  matters 
which  directly  affect  either  employers  specifically  or 
the  CBI  generally. 

839.  Recently,  there  was  a walk-out  in  one  of  my 
local  firms  which  had  occurred  simply  because  of  lack 
of  consultation  on  a large  number  of  redundancies  in  the 
aerospace  industry.  When  one  talks  about  consultation 
— and  the  CBI  has  listed  about  12  different  methods 
— very  often  that  is  taken  to  mean  telling  the  workers 
what  is  going  to  happen  rather  than  involving  them  long 
term  in  the  future  planning  and  investment  proposals  of 
the  firm  for  which  they  work? 

(Mr  Davies)  I make  two  points  about  what 
consultation  is  about  and  the  methodology  of  it.  From 
time  to  time  we  run  a survey  asking  employees  whether 
they  feel  that  they  are  being  properly  informed  and 
consulted  about  matters  which  affect  them  at  the  work 
place,  including  investment  decisions.  Whilst  the 
results  arc  not  a hundred  per  cent,  in  recent  years  they 
have  moved  up  from  about  58  per  cent  believing  that 
they  are  properly  consulted  about  matters  which 
concern  them  to  something  like  63  per  cent  who  support 
that  proposition.  Institutionally,  we  would  hope — and 
most  of  our  good  practice  members  would  take  the 
same  view — that  that  figure  ought  to  be  higher.  They 
would  like  it  to  be  higher  and  would  aspire  to  that.  I 
cannot  possibly  disagree  with  the  proposition  that  there 
are  occasions  when  redundancies  are  announced  and  the 
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workforce  has  not  been  properly  consulted.  Sadly,  that 
is  likely  to  be  true.  But  on  the  basis  of  the  Gallup  survey 
that  we  conduct  the  position  is  improving.  As  to  the 
means  of  consultation,  we  believe  that  that  is  rather 
important.  We  have  been  making  presentations  to  our 
members  over  the  past  few  months,  drawing  out 
something  of  an  inconsistency  between  what  com- 
panies say  they  ought  to  do  and  what  they  actually  do. 
Most  companies  would  say  that  one-to-one  meetings 
with  managers  and  advisers,  group  meetings  and 
personalised  benefits  statements  etc  were  the  most 
effective  methods  of  consulting  and  informing  workers. 
But  in  practice  many  say  that  they  send  out  memos  and 
stick  things  on  notice  boards.  One  of  the  campaigns  that 
we  have  been  running  in  the  past  few  months  is  to  try 
to  get  people  to  do  what  they  know  to  be  the  right  way 
of  consulting  people,  which  is  to  do  it  in  a more 
personal,  open  and  frank  way.  Currently,  that  is  not 
done  as  much  as  it  should  be. 

Mr  Greenway 

840.  You  used  to  have  chairmen  and  officers  of 
nationalised  industries  in  the  CBI.  Is  that  still  so? 

(Mr  Davies)  Yes,  where  they  still  exist — for 
example,  British  Rail  and  London  Transport. 

841.  Do  you  have  any  local  authority  leaders  or 
employers  in  that  sense  in  the  CBI? 

fAfr  Davies)  There  are  one  or  two  parts  of  local 
government  which  have  qualified  for  membership  of 
the  CBI  as  being,  broadly  speaking,  commercial 
operations,  but  not  whole  councils.  Without  looking  at 
our  charter,  I have  a feeling  that  a straightforward 
administrative  public  body  would  not  quality  unless  it 
had  some  commercial  orientation.  For  example,  we 
have  in  membership  quite  a few  of  the  companies  which 
are  the  trading  arms  of  universities.  We  have  in 
membership  one  or  two  of  the  trading  arms  of  local 
authorities,  but  we  do  not  feel  it  appropriate  to  have  a 
whole  authority  as  a member. 

842.  Let  us  look  at  Europe  for  a minute.  The  TUC 
has  suggested  that  ^proximately  90  United  Kingdom- 
owned  companies  would  be  affected  by  the  proposed 
directive  on  European  works  councils.  It  has  also  said 
that  most  of  those  companies  will  include  their  United 
Kingdom  workers,  even  though  they  are  not  formally 
obliged  to  do  so.  Will  you  comment  on  that,  and  also  on 
another  TUC  claim  that  that  example  illustrates  that  the 
British  opt-out  from  the  Social  Chapter  is 
unsustainable? 

(Mr  Davies)  First,  I correct  the  TUC’s  tense.  To  say 
“will"  in  relation  to  the  European  Works  Council 
Directive  is  to  jump  the  gun  very  considerably,  That 
directive  has  not  yet  been  agreed  either  in  the 
Community  of  Twelve  or  Eleven.  It  is  being  amended 
as  we  speak.  The  latest  draft  does  not  include  the  term 
“European  works  council”  on  the  face  of  it,  though  it  is 
referred  to  in  an  annex.  The  current  position  is  that  all 
European  employers’  groups  without  exception  are 
wholly  opposed  to  a rigid  directive  in  this  area.  UNICE, 
of  which  we  are  members,  have  said  that  they  would  be 
prepared  to  consider  a directive  about  ends,  not  means; 


in  other  words,  a directive  which  says  that  companies 
should  consult  and  inform  their  workforces  ^ut 
matters  of  importance  to  them  but  leaving  open  the 
particular  structures  of  consultation  that  operate 
between  one  Member  State  and  another.  Point  one  is 
that  this  argument  is  by  no  means  over. 

843.  You  have  been  able  to  get  in  on  the  argument 
and  influence  it  quite  substantially? 

(Mr  Davies)  Considerably.  I talk  of  little  else. 

Chairman 

844.  It  is  very  important,  is  it  not? 

(Mr  Davies)  It  is  very  important.  I was  in  Brussels 
last  week  discussing  this  with  President  Debts  and 
others  in  the  Commission. 

Mr  Greenway 

845.  Can  you  quickly  give  us  the  background  to  the 
points  you  have  made?  Do  you  consult  members? 

(Mr  Davies)  We  consult  our  members  regularly.  Our 
members  are  very  clear  that  they  do  not  want  it.  It  is  true 
that  a number  of  United  Kingdom  companies  would  be 
affected  as  far  as  their  non-United  Kingdom  woricforces 
were  concerned.  It  is  perfectly  possible,  depending  on 
what  kind  of  directive  emerges  and  what  kind  of 
structures  have  to  be  set  up,  that  some  of  those 
companies  will  wish  to  involve  their  United  Kingdom 
membership  in  it,  but  that  will  be  a voluntary  matter  for 
those  companies. 

846.  You  dismiss  the  TUC’s  point.  Does  that  mean 
that  you  think  they  have  not  made  an  adequate 
contribution  or  that  they  are  ill-informed  or  unsatisfac- 
tory in  their  standard  of  debate? 

(Mr  Davies)  I think  that  they  are  jumping  the  gun  and 
are  describing  things  as  they  would  like  them  to  be,  not 
as  they  necessarily  are.  It  is  perfectly  open  to  them  to  do 
that.  But  this  has  not  been  agreed  yet,  and  it  may  not  be 
agreed  in  the  form  proposed.  You  raised  the  question  of 
the  opt-out  and  whether  or  not  it  was  effective.  In  our 
view,  the  opt-out  has  already  had  quite  a considerable 
effect,  in  that  we  are  now  told  by  President  Debts  and 
others  that  this  is  the  only  proposal  currently  being 
envisaged  in  the  next  Community  Social  Action 
Programme  under  the  Community  of  Eleven.  Frankly, 
I do  not  think  that  that  would  have  been  the  case  had  the 
British  Government,  British  employers  and  other 
employers  not  said  that  Europe  was  going  down  the 
wrong  track. 

847.  Do  you  think  that  Jacques  Delors  is  a man 
who  pushes  out  the  boat  hard  and  expects  to  get  half  of 
what  he  pushes  for  or  is  a genuine  seeker  after  truth? 

(Mr  Davies)  I think  that  there  has  been  a significant 
change  in  the  thinking  at  the  centre  of  the  Commission 
over  the  past  year  or  18  months  for  two  reasons.  First, 
I believe  that  the  British  opt-out  forces  people  to  ask 
themselves  quite  carefully  whether  they  wish  to  impose 
new  burdens  on  employers  and  companies  elsewhere  in 
the  Community  and  not  here.  Secondly,  the  nature  of 
the  European  recession  and  growth  of  unemployment  in 
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other  Member  States  has  caused  a rethink  on  the  nature 
of  the  Community’s  social  policy  and  its  appropriate- 
ness. That  rethink  is  evident  in  much  of  the  language  in 
the  White  Paper  whose  tone  is  different  from  that  of  the 
last  Green  Paper  on  social  policy.  I would  not  wish  to 
speculate  on  the  motives  of  anyone,  but  I believe  that 
there  has  been  a change  of  heart. 

848.  Do  you  believe  that  you  have  reformed  him? 

(Mr  Davies)  We  have  helped. 

Mr  Spring 

849.  I want  to  look  at  the  question  of  union 
membership  and  also  the  changing  nature  of  the 
workforce.  After  aU,  we  are  seeing  a considerable 
number  of  people  entering  the  workforce  particularly 
on  a part-time  basis.  In  your  note  you  talk  about  the 
decline  in  union  membership  that  has  taken  place 
despite  the  rather  boom  conditions  that  existed  in  this 
country  between  the  mid-eighties  and  1990.  Why  do 
you  think  it  is  that  unions  have  not  succeeded  in 
attracting  self-employed  people,  who  after  all  increased 
in  number  substantially  at  that  time,  and  part-time 
people? 

(Mr  Davies)  That  is  a difficult  question.  In  our  note 
we  have  tried  to  set  out  one  or  two  of  the  considerations 
that  could  have  applied.  Given  the  emphasis  that  unions 
have  put  on  their  collective  bargaining  role,  I think  it  is 
more  difficult  for  them  to  appeal  to  people  in 
occupations  in  companies  and  in  self-employment 
where  that  collective  bargaining  role  is  less  important 
We  also  think  it  may  be  that  unions  during  the 
'seventies  and  ‘eighties  moved  rather  away  from  the 
concerns  of  their  membership  as  expressed  in  recent 
surveys.  If  you  ask  people  what  they  want  their  unions 
to  do — and  we  have  put  these  data  in  our  paper — health 
and  safety  come  top  of  the  list,  Through  their 
membership  of  the  Health  and  Safety  Commission  etc 
some  unions  do  a lot  of  useful  work,  but  they  have  not 
perhaps  communicated  that  to  their  membership  as 
being  the  top  priority;  rather,  they  have  communicated 
to  them  that  their  main  focus  is  collective  bargaining. 
Where  that  does  not  apply  I think  that  their  appeal  has 
been  much  less. 

(Mr  Gilbert)  It  is  not  easy  to  be  sure  how  much  of  the 
decline  is  due  to  particular  factors.  You  will  be  aware 
that  there  is  some  academic  work  that  has  looked  at  the 
changes  in  the  nature  of  the  labour  force.  It  suggests  that 
perhaps  something  like  a third  of  the  total  decline  over 
the  past  decade  is  due  to  changes  in  the  shape  of  the 
labour  market,  which  leaves  a large  element  not 
explained  simply  by  a shift  in  the  nature  of  the 
workforce.  From  that  it  seems  that  the  unions  are  failing 
to  persuade  people  that  they  have  something  to  offer 
them. 

850.  The  point  you  make  about  health  and  safety  is 
interesting.  What  we  have  seen  in  all  the  data  is  that  in 
particular  female  employees  compared  with  their  male 
counterparts  seem  to  be  reluctant  to  become  union 
members.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  part  and  parcel  of  it? 
Is  it  that  they  dislike  the  collective  agreement  aspect 
and  perhaps  the  connotations  of  trade  union  history? 


(Mr  Davies)  Yes.  I think  that  the  unions  would 
themselves  say  they  have  had  diriiculties  in  appealing 
to  women.  It  is  also  tme — one  can  only  speculate  on  the 
reasons  for  it — that  the  CBI’s  surveys  of  people’s  views 
on  collective  bargaining  show  quite  a significant 
difference  between  the  views  of  women  and  those  of 
men  on  whether  or  not  they  would  prefer  their  pay  to  be 
settled  by  that  means  or  through  individual  negotiations 
between  them  and  their  employers,  More  women  then 
men  support  the  second  proposition  rather  than  the  first 
1 do  not  know  why  that  is  the  case,  but  it  is  the  case.  To 
some  extent,  it  is  a circular  point:  because  fewer  of  them 
are  in  unions  fewer  are  interested  in  collective 
bargaining,  and  fewer  are  interested  in  collective 
ba^aining  because  fewer  of  them  are  in  unions. 

851.  What  comes  out  of  it  is  that  for  whatever 
reasons  the  unions  are  not  proving  to  be  attractive  to  the 
changed  nature  of  the  workforce? 

(Mr  Davies)  Yes. 

852.  Specifically,  in  one  third  of  the  private  sector 
there  is  no  union  membership  at  all.  I believe  that  before 
us  John  Monks  of  the  TUC  ascribed  that  in  part  to 
victimisation,  that  people  were  frightened  to  become 
union  members  because  they  felt  that  they  would  be 
discriminated  against  in  some  way.  Looldng  at  your 
members  from  your  eagle’s  eyrie,  if  you  like,  does  that 
strike  a chord?  Has  any  sentiment  like  that  come  to  your 
notice  as  a justifiable  observation  on  his  part? 

(Mr  Davies)  ’’Eagle’s  eyrie”  is  the  nicest  description 
that  anyone  has  ever  given  to  Centrepoint.  We  see  no 
justification  for  that  point  of  view.  If  you  look  at  it 
internationally  you  will  see  that  there  has  been  a decline 
in  trade  union  membership  of  broadly  the  same  nature 
in  most  developed  economies,  with  the  exception  of 
Denmark  where  trade  union  membership  has  risen.  The 
trend  observable  here  can  also  be  seen  in  broadly  the 
same  proportions  in  Germany,  France  and  Italy.  I do  not 
think  that  there  have  been  the  same  legal  changes  in 
those  countries.  There  is  a completely  different  legal 
environment  in  those  countries.  I think  it  is  quite 
difficult  to  support  the  argument  that  much  of  the  fall  in 
unionisation  has  to  do  with  victimisation. 

853.  Flowing  from  that,  you  made  the  interesting 
comparison  that  membership  within  the  European 
Union  had  dropped  steeply,  with  the  exception  of 
Denmark.  However,  there  is  a unique  situation  in 
Britain  where  the  trade  union  movement  is  linked  to  a 
political  party,  but  implicit  in  what  you  suggesting  is 
that  perhaps  that  has  not  been  an  influence  in  the  decline 
in  membership,  though  to  many  British  people  trade 
union  membership  has  a very  unappealing  aspect. 

fAfr  Davies)  There  has  been  some  interesting 
research,  including  a Fabian  pamphlet  written  by 
someone  sitting  over  iIiere(Philip  Bassett),  which  has 
advanced  propositions  about  the  trade  unions  drifting 
away  from  what  the  membership  appears  to  be  wanting 
from  them.  The  membership  appears  to  be  keener  on 
some  of  the  non-collective  bargaining  aspects  of 
conditions  of  the  workplace,  notably  health  and  safety. 
That  was  top  of  the  list.  I was  surprised  when  I saw  that. 
It  was  said  that  if  unions  were  to  revitalise  their  appeal 
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to  sectors  of  the  workforce  where  they  were  currently 
not  strong  they  would  need  to  orient  themselves  to  a 
society  in  which  people  felt  keener  to  be  treated  as 
individuals.  We  are  talking  about  some  deep-seated 
trends  in  society,  but  it  appears  that  the  collective  focus 
of  trade  unions  has  moved  away  from  the  mind  set  of 
many  people  in  the  labour  market,  notably  women.  It  is 
also  true  from  our  Gallup  survey  that  among  younger 
workers  (under  25)  the  appeal  of  collective  bargaining 
is  considerably  lower  than  among  older  workers.  Given 
that  the  younger  workers  are  ones  who  will  be  in  the 
labour  force  for  longer  and  that  the  growth  of  the  labour 
force  over  the  past  decade  has  been  more  than 
accounted  for  by  increased  numbers  of  women  in  the 
workforce,  if  the  unions  are  not  appealing  for  whatever 
reason  to  those  groups  they  have  some  problems. 


Mr  Ross 

854.  This  is  an  inquiry  into  the  future  of  the  trade 
unions.  For  the  record  I state  that  I am  an 
MSF-sponsored  Member  of  Parliament.  Have  you  had 
a chance  to  read  the  TUCs  evidence  to  this  inquiry? 

(Mr  Davies)  I have  read  a summary  of  it  helpfully 
provided  by  my  staff  who  have  read  it. 

855.  There  was  some  surprise  amongst  the 
Conservative  Members  of  the  Committee  that  the 
evidence  fell  into  two  simple  areas;  first,  a call  for 
recognition  of  those  individuals  who  had  chosen  to 
exercise  their  right  - the  only  right  they  had  in  this 
country — to  join  a trade  union  and  the  right  to 
representation.  They  were  asking  for  the  real  right  to 
representation  once  an  individual  had  joined  a trade 
union.  That  did  not  seem  to  be  too  far  up  the  line  given 
that  every  other  country  in  Europe  had  that  right.  The 
other  was  a call  for  a social  partnership.  As  far  as  the 
Employment  Select  Committee  is  concerned,  the 
problem  that  always  arises  is  that  when  the  word 
“social”  is  used  the  Conservative  Members  add  on 
“ism”.  They  cannot  understand  the  approach  to 
working  together  within  a company,  whether  it  is  social 
cohesion  or  a social  partnership.  Do  you  have  any 
difficulty  with  those  two  aims  mentioned  by  the  TUC  in 
their  evidence? 

(Mr Davies)  As  to  the  right  to  recognition,  our  system 
has  always  been  based  on  a set  of  immunities  rather 
than  rights.  We  would  be  most  unhappy  with  the  notion 
of  a right  to  recognition.  We  think  that  it  would  entail 
a fundamental  change,  if  it  did  not  unbalance  the  system 
completely,  in  employment  law.  It  would  be  based  on 
a system  of  rights,  which  is  the  case  elsewhere,  but  I 
think  that  there  would  also  need  to  be  concomitant 
rights  for  employers.  Our  experience  of  rights  of 
recognition  in  the  late  ‘seventies  was  not  a happy  one, 
nor  was  the  experience  of  ACAS  who  were  required  to 
police  it.  We  understand  that  they  were  not  at  all  happy 
with  that  role.  We  arc  not  satisfied  that  any  proposition 
has  yet  been  advanced  which  deals  with  the  many 
practical  problems  of  the  right  to  recognition  in  our 
system. 

(Mr  Gilbert)  There  was  a period  when  there  were 
recognition  arrangements  in  place.  It  threw  up  a number 


of  practical  problems  which  I do  not  see  addressed  in 
the  TUC’s  submission  to  the  Committee,  and  indeed  in 
what  I have  heard  the  unions  say  in  this  area. 

856.  You  have  said  that  it  throws  up  a number  of 
problems.  Could  you  send  a paper  to  us  identifying 
those  problems? 

(Mr  Gilbert)  We  would  be  happy  to  do  that. 

857.  What  about  the  social  partnership  aspect? 

(Mr  Davies)  I think  it  depends  on  what  you  mean  by 

“social  parmership”.  The  CBI  are  happy  to  take  part  in 
Europe  and  in  the  social  dialogue.  We  have  been 
associated  with  one  or  two  common  positions  that  have 
been  developed  in  the  social  partnership. 

858.  As  far  as  I can  recall,  the  TUC  said  that  within 
companies  there  should  be  a social  parmership? 

(Mr  Warman)  I think  it  depends  on  the  definition  of 
“social  partnership  within  companies”.  We  have  not 
touched  on  that  in  the  discussion  so  far.  Responsible 
employers  are  increasingly  becoming  aware  that  one  of 
the  major  routes  to  success  is  through  the  commitment 
to  being  successful.  They  do  not  get  that  commitment 
and  involvement  without  sharing  information  with  their 
people  and  involving  them  in  the  decision-making  of 
the  particular  corporation.  The  question  is:  To  what 
degree  does  that  take  place  and  within  what  structure? 
If  that  is  what  you  mean  by  “social  partnership”  I 
probably  call  it  something  different.  One  of  the  major 
changes  over  the  past  decade  is  that  the  growth  of 
proper  two-way  communication  and  involvement  has 
been  the  reason  behind  the  success  of  many  companies. 

859.  I do  not  speak  for  the  TUC,  but  I think  that  if 
you  read  their  paper  that  is  the  thrust  of  what  they  say. 
You  also  say  it  appears  to  the  CBI  that  women  and  the 
under  25s  were  the  least  keen  to  join  unions. 

(Mr  Davies)  I said  that  they  were  the  least  keen  on 
collective  bargaining.  I was  advancing  that  as  one 
reason  why  they  appeared  to  be  less  keen  to  join  unions, 
because  they  appeared  to  be  less  keen  on  what  they 
perceived  to  be  Ae  prime  function  of  unions. 

860.  So,  you  were  referring  only  to  collective 
bargaining,  not  to  the  joining  of  a union? 

(Mr  Davies)  I was  referring  to  collective  bargaining, 

861.  Did  your  survey  provide  any  evidence  to 
indicate  why  people  were  not  joining  trade  unions? 

(Mr  Gilbert)  It  did  not  ask  them  for  the  reason  behind 
it.  It  simply  asked  them  whether  or  not  they  wanted 
their  pay  determined  by  collective  bargaining  or  on  an 
individual  basis. 

862.  One  or  two  witnesses  have  tried  to  float  that 
idea  before  the  Committee.  We  have  managed  to  deal 
with  that  point  by  asking  a simple  question.  You  say 
that  they  believe  in  individual  bargaining.  Do  you 
honestly  think  that  in  a company  which  employs,  say, 
2,000  people  there  will  be  2,000  individuad,  separate 
bargaining  events? 

(Mr  Gilbert)  I think  that  what  you  are  talking  about 
is  a spread  through  companies,  including  large  ones,  of 
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increased  movements  towards  individualised  rewards 
where  the  pay  packet  is  more  related  to  performance 
achievement,  some  elements  of  that  being  considered 
on  a joint  basis. 

863.  So,  it  is  not  individual  bargaining  but  a 
determination  by  the  company  of  a level,  and  the  person 
has  to  fall  into  that  agreed  formula  to  reach  that  level. 

It  is  not  the  individual  that  you  are  talking  about? 

{Mr  Gilbert)  I am  saying  that  even  in  large 
companies  there  will  be  that  kind  of  development  which 
has  been  going  on  apace  over  the  past  decade  or  so. 
There  has  also  been  a tremendous  spread  of  small  firms 
where  individual  arrangements  will  tend  to  make  a 
great  deal  more  sense  than  collective  ones. 

864.  Do  you  think  that  in  some  of  the  new 
technology  companies  where  there  are  no  collective 
bargaining  agreements  there  is  individual  collective 
bargaining  by  each  employee? 

(Afr  Gilbert)  I think  that  there  will  be  a considerable 
diversity  of  practice.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  has 
occurred  over  the  past  10  years.  One  has  much  more 
determination  at  local  level  of  pay  amongst  other 
matters.  I think  that  increasingly  from  staff  levels 
downwards  that  will  be  done  more  on  an  individual 
than  collective  basis.  It  is  a trend;  it  is  not  universal. 

Mr  Heald 

865.  Mr  Warman,  in  the  motor  industry  there  used 
to  be  a large  number  of  restrictive  practices.  Trade 
unions  were  very  strong  on  demarcation.  In  your 
business,  have  you  had  to  change  from  that  system  of 
working  to  a different  one  over  the  past  15  years? 

(Mr  Warman)  Yes,  quite  dramaticsdly,  particularly  in 
the  past  five  years.  If  you  could  go  back  in  a time 
capsule  to  15  years  ago  you  would  find  a situation 
totally  different  from  what  we  face  now.  We  are  not 
unique.  I describe  not  only  my  company  but  the  whole 
industry. 

866.  Is  that  partly  as  a result  of  the  challenge  posed 
by  the  Japanese  who  have  very  much  an  individual- 
based  business  where  there  is  concentration  on  the 
individual  employee  rather  than  collective  bargaining? 

(Mr  Warman)  The  change  in  working  practices  has 
been  driven  primarily  by  competitive  pressures,  but  not 
totally  from  the  Japanese.  They  have  certainly  had  a 
major  influence.  As  you  know,  we  are  a subsidiary  of 
General  Motors.  The  experience  that  General  Motors 
had  in  the  United  States  during  the  ‘eighties  under 
severe  Japanese  competition  from  transplant  operations 
reinforced  that  message.  We  have  seen  what  can  be 
done  by  the  Japanese.  There  have  been  some  very  good 
research  studies  made  into  what  they  do  and  how  they 
run  their  organisations.  That  has  driven  the  need  for 
changes. 

867.  Do  you  think  that  we  are  moving  into  the 
post-union  period?  If  you  look  at  a business  like  Honda, 
the  individual  Japanese  employee  is  very  much  the 
focus  of  the  employer’s  attention.  They  do  not  need  a 
trade  union  at  all.  Do  you  argue  that  we  need  trade 
unions  and,  if  so,  why? 


(Mr  Warman)  It  is  an  interesting  point.  If  you  look  at 
the  Japanese  in  the  United  Kingdom,  there  are  three 
operations  in  the  motor  industry:  Honda,  Nissan  and 
Toyota.  Two  have  trade  unions  and  Honda  do  not  have 
any.  To  be  truthful,  there  is  more  value  to  the  employer 
in  the  car  industry  in  having  one  single  union  to  work 
with  and  not  a collection  of  uruons.  If  you  employ 
appropriate  and  well  thought  out  methods  of  leading 
and  managing  your  employees  the  fact  that  you  do  or  do 
not  have  a trade  union  does  not  make  a great  deal  of 
difference  to  how  successful  the  company  is.  A lot  of 
the  change  tiiat  we  saw  in  the  ‘eighties  was  due  to  a 
number  of  different  reasons — competitive  pressure, 
legislation  and  so  on.  I believe  that  a lot  of  it  was  also 
due  to  management  recognising  that  they  had  to  change 
the  way  they  ran  their  companies. 

868.  Broadening  out  from  the  perspective  of  the  car 
industry  where  your  feeling  is  that  perhaps  one  union 
with  sensible  views  is  the  answer,  let  me  turn  to  Mr 
Gilbert.  Paragraph  41  of  the  CBI  submission  talks  about 
new  businesses;  “Some  new  ‘greenfield’  enterprises 
look  for  arrangements  with  a single  trade  union.  . 
.though  more  commonly  new  firms  remain  unpersuaded 
that  the  trade  unions  have  much  to  offer  in  these 
circumstances”.  Do  you  think  that  we  are  getting  into 
the  post-trade  union  period  when  new  businesses  on 
greenfield  sites  frankly  have  no  need  for  unions? 

(Mr  Gilbert)  I think  that  it  is  very  early  days  to  make 
that  kind  of  generalisation.  The  trade  unions  in  this 
country  still  have  between  seven  and  nine  million 
members  which  makes  them  very  substantial  bodies  of 
people,  and  also  fairly  large  by  international  standards. 
It  is  noticeable  that  so  many  greenfield  sites  are  not 
moving  into  the  unionised  camp.  That  is  undoubtedly  a 
change  from  the  1960s  or  early  1970s  and  highlights  the 
fact  that  the  unions  have  a case  to  make  both  to 
companies  and  those  who  woric  for  them  in  these 
situations  that  they  have  something  to  offer. 

869.  What  do  they  have  to  offer?  As  you  have  just 
agreed,  most  new  businesses  do  not  bother  with  unions. 
What  is  the  case  for  having  a trade  union  if  you  are  a 
new  business? 

(Mr  Gilbert)  I do  not  believe  that  it  is  for  me  to 
articulate  the  trade  unions’  case. 

870.  If  the  CBI  do  not  think  there  is  any  value  in  it 
they  should  say  so. 

(Mr  Gilbert)  That  was  not  what  I said.  I said  that  in 
most  of  these  situations  it  appeared  that  the  union  was 
not  persuading  both  sides  that  there  was  a case  for  it  to 
be  there. 

871.  Is  there  a case? 

(Mr  Gilbert)  Clearly,  there  are  other  situations  where 
they  are  persuading  them.  Mr  Warman  has  referred  to  a 
couple  of  the  major  Japanese  companies  that  have  come 
here  and,  having  looked  at  the  United  Kingdom 
tradition,  have  chosen  to  go  a different  route. 

872.  You  have  been  researching  this  for  years.  I 
have  read  some  of  your  reports.  Do  you  think  they  have 
a future? 
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(Mr  Gilbert)  I think  that  they  may  well  have  a 
future. 

873.  You  do  not  sound  very  sure. 

(Mr  Gilbert)  It  will  depend  greatly  on  how  they 
present  themselves  to  their  members  and  persuade  them 
and  the  companies  with  whom  they  work  of  their 
continuing  relevance  in  a highly  competitive  interna- 
tional climate. 

874-.  Do  you  think  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
unions  are  far  less  popular  than  they  used  to  be  is  that 
with  the  new  flexible  labour  maiket  an  awful  lot  of 
people  are  employed  through  employment  agencies 
where  it  is  not  traditional  to  be  in  a trade  union?  For 
example,  in  America  Manpower  is  now  the  largest 
employer  in  the  private  sector. 

(Mr  Gilbert)  There  are  two  sides  to  that  An 
individual  may  wish  to  present  himself  on  an  individual 
basis,  but  that  is  not  universally  true.  There  arc  still 
large  areas  of  employment  inhabited  by  large  groups  of 
stable  employees  where  it  may  well  make  sense  to  both 
parties  to  have  collective  arrangements  in  place.  When 
one  comes  to  people  who  are  contracted  on  the  basis  of 
short-term  employment,  they  may  feel  that  the  way  in 
which  unions  are  currently  organised  does  not  seem  to 
offer  much  to  them,  perhaps  because  unions  are  still 
pitching  themselves  towards  an  era  that  has  passed. 

875.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  you  just  do  not  want  to 
say  the  truth,  namely,  that  they  have  had  it,  because  you 
think  that  it  will  damage  your  relationship  with  the 
TUC? 

(Mr  Gilbert)  You  have  to  come  back  to  the  point  with 
which  I began.  They  have  nine  million  members  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  I think  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  argue 
conclusively  that  that  means  they  have  had  it. 

876.  So,  they  have  a future? 

(Mr  Davies)  One  has  to  distinguish  between 
collective  bargaining  and  the  other  services  that  a trade 
union  may  offer.  In  the  case  of  collective  bargaining, 
which  is  the  prime  focus  from  an  employer’s  point  of 
view  of  the  union  relationship — it  does  not  matter  very 
much  whether  a union  can  offer  discounted  car 
insurance,  purchasing  schemes  at  Costco  or  whatever  as 
a voluntary  organisation — I think  that  for  the 
foreseeable  future  there  will  be  some  companies 
(mainly  larger  ones  employing  large  numbers  of 
people)  who  will  find  cooperative  and  probably  single 
union  agreements  convenient  and  cost  effective  ways  of 
bargaining  pay.  At  the  moment  they  are  not  showing 
huge  tendencies  to  wish  to  overturn  those  in  stable 
environments.  As  to  whether  unions  in  the  more 
diversified  labour  market  that  we  currently  have  will  be 
able  to  pick  up  new  members  outside  that  core  where  it 
is  convenient  to  both  sides,  I think  that  that  is  a matter 
which  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  they  can  re-orient 
and  re-position  themselves  as  having  some  services  to 
offer— other  benefits,  information  services,  etc — which 
appeal  to  people  for  whom  the  collective  bargaining 
aspect  is  not  the  main  concern.  That  is  something  of 
rather  less  concern  to  us.  If  you  like,  it  is  a bit  like  the 
AA.  RSPB  or  whatever.  I suspect  that  they  will  find  it 


increasingly  difficult,  and  also  that  the  number  of 
companies  in  category  one  that  I have  identified— 
where  there  is  a convenient  and  cost-effective 

Chairman 

877.  Mr  Davies,  I have  to  interrupt  you.  I gather  the 
fact  is  that  you  would  prefer  it  if  the  unions  were  not 
there?  They  are  a nuisance? 

(Mr  Gilbert)  I certmnly  did  not  say  that  at  any  time. 

878.  But  the  general  implication  is  that  life  will  be 
so  much  simpler  if  these  people  are  not  organised, 
particularly  for  the  purposes  of  collective  bargaining? 

(Afr  Gilbert)  That  clearly  is  not  the  case,  and  that  is 
certainly  not  my  evidence. 

Mr  Leighton 

879.  You  have  submitted  a very  well  produced 
paper.  Perhaps  I can  follow  a point  that  has  already  been 
raised.  Unions  seem  to  be  reasonably  popular  and  enjoy 
considerable  public  goodwill.  Is  that  right? 

(Mr  Davies)  There  is  certainly  some  opinion  poll 
evidence  which  suggests  that  the  general  impression 
given  by  trade  unions  is  that  they  have  become  less 
negative  and  reasonably  positive  recently.  That  does 
not  yet  seem  to  have  translated  itself  into  a greater 
willingness  on  the  part  of  people  to  join  unions. 

880.  In  paragraph  54  you  say:  “Nonetheless, 
British  trade  unions  still  have  over  nine  million 
members,  which  is  high  by  international  standards,  and 
they  presumably  feel  they  are  valuable.  Surveys  carried 
out  for  trade  unions  have  shown  there  is  no  rooted 
antipathy  to  trade  unionism  amongst  employees  (79  per 
cent  reportedly  take  a positive  view  of  them)”.  Perhaps 
recent  developments  mean  that  employers  have  much 
greater  power  in  industrial  relations  and  not  all  workers 
feel  they  are  getting  a good  deal.  Maybe  people  feel  the 
need  for  unions,  and  that  they  are  reasonably  popular. 
That  is  what  you  tell  us  here. 

(Mr Davies)  I think  that  there  is  a distinction  between 
popularity,  if  you  like,  or  a reasonably  positive  view 
and  a willingness  to  join.  If  you  ask  that  question  about 
the  Church  of  England  a lot  more  people  will  say  that 
they  have  a positive  view  of  it  than  those  who  go  to 
church  on  Sunday.  One  has  to  distinguish  between  the 
two.  At  the  moment,  because  there  have  been  relatively 
few  large-scale  industrial  disputes  and  unions  have  not 
been  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  making 
extreme  propositions  about  the  economy,  which  people 
do  not  like,  people’s  attitudes  ate  reasonably  positive, 
but  that  does  not  translate  itself  intt)  an  increase  in 
membership. 

881.  Somewhere  in  your  paper  you  use  the  words 
“public  goodwill”.  Although  all  the  supporters  of  the 
Church  of  England  do  not  go  to  church,  at  least  nine 
million  people  voluntarily  pay  their  contributions,  as 
you  tell  us  in  your  paper.  What  the  CBI  has  said  about 
recognition  (in  paragraph  39)  is  that  an  essential 
prerequisite  is  that  people  should  want  to  exercise  their 
right  to  join.  If  a majority  or  a goodly  proportion  of 
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workers  exercise  their  right  to  join,  do  you  take  the  view 
that  employers  should  recognise  that  choice?  You  say 
in  paragraph  42  that  “Few  employers  set  their  face 
against  recognition”.  Presumably,  there  are  some  bad 
eggs  who  do  set  their  face  against  it  It  may  not  be  a 
legal  right,  but  do  you  think  that  a good  employer 
should  recognise  the  choice  of  his  employees  if  they 
want  to  join  and  want  to  be  recognised? 

(Mr  Davies)  I think  it  is  a matter  for  the  individual 
employer  whether  he  or  she  wishes  to  do  that. 

882.  As  an  association  do  you  give  any  advice? 

(Mr  Davies)  No. 

(Mr  Gilbert)  We  are  entering  the  problem  territory  of 
statutory  recognition.  What  do  you  regard  as  being  an 
appropriate  threshold?  Does  it  cut  both  ways?  If  it  falls 
below  that  will  recognition  cease?  There  are  all  sorts  of 
problems  in  that  area,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  believe  that  this  is  a matter  better  handled,  as  it  is, 
on  a voluntary  basis,  often  using  the  services  of  the 
Advisory,  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Service  rather 
than  some  arbitrary  arrangement. 

883.  If  a worker  exercises  his  choice  to  join  and  the 
vast  majority  do  likewise  it  is  pretty  meaningless  if  the 
employer  then  refuses  to  recognise  it.  You  also  say  that 
25  per  cent  of  industrial  disputes  at  the  moment  are  over 
recognition. 

(Mr  Gilbert)  But  I think  you  would  also  agree  that 
simply  because  one  or  a handful  of  employees  chose  to 
join  a particular  union — and  there  might  be  others  who 
were  recognised — that  in  itself  should  not  be  allowed  to 
disrupt  arrangements  that  worked  satisfactorily. 

884.  But  they  may  not  be  satisfactory,  which  is  the 
reason  why  the  majority  join  the  union.  You  say  that 
most  employers  do  not  set  their  face  against  recognition 
but  the  CBI  do  not  seem  to  have  a view. 

(Mr  Gilbert)  The  point  I make  is  that  once  you  start 
trying  to  set  thresholds,  figures  and  anangements  in  this 
area  you  cut  across  voluntarism  and  what  may  be  very 
good  practical  arrangements. 

885.  Most  employers  will  treat  their  employees  as 
individuals  but  I do  not  think  that  that  should 
necessarily  cut  down  collective  bargaining.  The  two 
things  in  certain  respects  can  go  together.  Let  us  take 
the  present  Government.  After  13  or  15  years  of 
Conservative  government  the  Government  in  the 
treatment  of  its  own  employees  recognises  unions  and 
negoti^es  collectively.  It  does  not  mean  that  they  do 
not  treat  their  employees  as  individuals.  Can  those  two 
things  not  go  together?  Is  one  the  enemy  of  the  other? 
Perhaps  Mr  Warman  can  reply  to  thaL 

(Mr  Warman)  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  comment  on 
what  the  Government’s  position  is. 

886.  I just  give  that  as  an  example.  Could  a good 
employer  have  collective  agreements  but  also  treat  his 
or  her  employees  as  individuals  on  many  issues? 

(Mr  Warman)  That  is  possible.  The  problem  is  that 
we  are  talking  about  a wide  range  of  employers 
operating  in  a wide  range  of  different  environments 
with  multiple  unions  making  decisions  about  what  is 


best  for  the  future  of  the  business  and  the  way  it  is 
going.  It  is  very  difficult  to  be  prescriptive  and  say  that 
there  is  one  model  that  can  be  applied  to  all  employers 
at  all  times. 

887.  But  you  said  that  your  company,  Vauxhall 
Motors,  negotiated  wages  collectively.  You  think  that 
that  is  the  right  and  proper  thing  to  do,  as  the 
Government  does  for  its  employees? 

(Mr  Warman)}  can  only  speak  for  my  organisation  in 
the  situation  in  which  it  finds  itself.  For  many  years  we 
have  negotiated  collectively  with  trade  unions.  Over  the 
years  our  relationship  has  matured  and  changed,  and 
there  are  certain  benefits  from  doing  things  the  way  we 
do.  Generally,  we  have  a pretty  good  relationship. 

888.  Particularly  in  your  industry  you  need 
employee  involvement  and  commitment.  I think  that  we 
are  getting  that  in  the  motor  industry.  We  had  Rover 
here  a couple  of  weeks  ago.  They  did  that  on  the  basis 
of  working  with  and  through  their  trade  unions,  and  it 
seemed  to  make  sense.  Do  you  take  the  same  view? 

(Mr  Warman)  Certainly.  What  we  have  achieved  in 
the  past  few  years  - and  we  do  not  publicise  it  a great 
deal — has  been  done  by  working  wiA  our  trade  unions. 

I think  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  attempt  to  do  anything 
else.  They  are  there  and  they  are  real. 

889.  A big  issue  nowadays  is  restraint  in  pay.  We 
have  pay  review  boards.  The  buzz  word  is  “restraint”, 
usually  accompanied  by  the  phrase  “across  the  board”. 
What  is  your  view  of  Ae  huge  remuneration  packages 
that  some  industrial  bosses  get?  In  my  area,  in  one  case 
in  addition  to  a huge  salary  and  share  options  the  person 
concerned  received  nearly  £700,000  this  year  as  an 
instalment  to  his  pension  scheme.  What  effect  do  you 
think  that  that  has  on  the  appeal  for  wage  and  pay 
restraint? 

(Mr  Davies)  We  think  that  it  is  unlikely  to  be  helpful. 
In  our  presentation  on  pay  to  our  members  which  we 
make  each  year  we  make  the  point  that  managements 
will  make  life  much  more  difficult  for  themselves  in 
terms  of  improving  competitiveness  if  they  are  seen  to 
be  operating  one  law  for  the  workforce  and  one  law  for 
themselves.  We  regard  large  awards  to  senior 
management  unrelated  to  the  performance  of  the 
business  as  unhelpful. 

Mr  Eastham 

890.  Mr  Davies,  I should  declare  that  I am  a trade 
unionist.  On  numerous  occasions  we  are  reminded  that 
trade  union  membership  has  been  going  down.  Do  you 
not  agree  that  it  would  be  a miracle  if  it  was  not  going 
down  in  view  of  the  fact  that  an  extra  two  million 
people  have  been  made  unemployed  in  recent  times  and 
that  nowadays  we  see  more  casual  labour  and  a 
workforce  with  a lesser  sense  of  “belonging”  to 
companies?  Therefore,  they  feel  that  if  they  will  be 
there  for  only  a few  months  there  is  not  much  point  in 
being  in  a trade  union.  Have  you  ever  come  across  that? 

(Mr  Davies)  Perhaps  I may  also  declare  an  interest  in 
having  been  bom  and  brought  up  in  Blackley.  That 
must  be  part  of  the  reason  for  the  trade  union  decline. 
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In  our  paper  we  attempted  to  disentangle  the  different 
factors  that  might  have  been  at  work.  It  is  true  that 
unemployment  has  had  an  effect,  but  the  total  numbers 
employed  in  the  country  in  the  period  we  have  been 
looking  at  have  still  risen,  for  the  most  part  because  of 
the  increased  participation  of  women  in  the  workforce. 
I do  not  think  that  it  can  be  regarded  as  the  full 
explanation. 

891.  You  have  mentioned  women  and  part-time 
work.  What  is  the  CBI’s  attitude  to  part-time  trade 
union  workers?  Do  you  feel  that  they  have  the  right  to 
expect  the  same  terms  of  employment  as  full-time 
employees? 

(Afr  Gilbert)  One  has  to  recognise  that  employers 
believe  that  they  should  be  offering  terms  and 
conditions  that  reflect  not  only  the  market  but  also  the 
commitment  that  they  believe  they  are  getting  from 
particular  employees.  In  many  circumstances,  com- 
panies will  wish  to  reward  part-timers  and  others  on  a 
pro  rata  basis,  and  that  will  make  sense  to  them.  Others 
will  say  that  the  commitment  is  not  pro  rata  to  that  of 
a full-time  employee  and  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the 
things  that  are  applied  to  a full-time  member  of  staff 
ought  to  apply  to  a part-time  member  of  staff. 

892.  You  use  the  term  “the  maricet”.  Do  you  infer 
that  if  the  market  is  desperate  because  it  cannot  get  jobs 
it  will  accept  a part-time  job  and  does  not  feel  that  the 
employee  is  entitled  to  the  same  consideration?  Can 
you  define  what  you  mean  by  “the  market”? 

(Mr  Davies)  Relatively  few  part-timers  are  accepting 
part-time  jobs  because  of  the  absence  of  full-time  jobs. 
On  the  basis  of  a recent  survey  the  figure  is  only  about 
13  per  cent. 

(Mr  Gilbert)  You  will  be  aware  that  under  sex 
discrimination  law  pro  rata  terms  are  required  unless 
there  is  a good  reason  for  differences  to  be  applied,  such 
as  the  level  of  commitment  or  the  effectiveness  of 
machine  utilisation. 

893.  Do  the  CBI  welcome  the  trade  union  mergers 
of  which  we  have  seen  quite  a lot  in  recent  times?  Do 
they  find  them  better  to  deal  with,  or  are  they  a danger? 

(Mr  Davies)  It  is  not  a subject  that  has  achieved  high 
prominence  in  the  CBI. 

Mr  Leighton 

894.  It  is  mentioned  in  your  paper? 

(Mr  Davies)  We  note  that  it  has  happened  rather  than 
comment  on  whether  it  is  a good  or  bad  thing.  Our  view 
is  that  what  is  important  is  the  existence  at  plant  or 
business  level  of  competent,  well  trained  union 
employees  or  bargainers  who  have  the  interests  of  the 
workforce  of  the  company  at  heart.  That  can  be  as  true 
in  small  unions  as  it  can  in  large  unions.  Some  argue 
that  the  large  unions  have  a better  financial  base  and 
therefore  will  be  better  able  to  afford  the  kinds  of 
training  and  development  of  their  employees  which  will 
make  them  more  competent  and  better  communicators 
at  local  level.  If  that  is  true  employers  will  welcome  it, 
but  I do  not  think  we  can  prove  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

895.  From  time  to  time,  the  Select  Committee  has 
visited  some  Japanese  companies.  We  have  been  very 


impressed  by  the  management  standards  in  some 
companies.  As  an  observation,  they  seem  to  be  far  more 
caring.  Do  United  Kingdom  employers  find  that 
Japanese  management  embarrasses  them? 

(Mr  Davies)  No.  First,  I am  not  sure  that  there  is  one 
Japanese  management  style.  Secondly,  I think  that 
United  Kingdom  employers  accept  that  they  can  learn 
quite  a lot  from  Japanese  management.  Indeed,  many  of 
them  have  done  so,  particularly  commitment  to  the 
quality  process  in  Japanese  companies.  I think  that  they 
would  not  be  ashamed  to  say  that  a couple  of  Japanese 
companies  in  this  country  have  caused  them  to  sharpen 
up  in  the  productivity  and  stock  and  purchasing  control 
areas  and  also  in  employee  relations  practices. 

896.  Do  you  feel  that  employers  are  doing  enough 
regarding  the  training  of  management  in  industrial 
relations? 

(Mr  Davies)  Management  training  overall  is 
something  that  has  grown  quite  rapidly,  as  evidenced  by 
the  growth  in  MBA  courses  and  expansion  of  the 
management  charter  initiative  and  other  management 
training  initiatives.  It  has  been  expanding  at  quite  a rate 
in  recent  years.  There  is  usually  some  industrial 
relations  component  within  that. 

(Mr  Gilbert)  Clearly,  we  start  behind  some  of  our 
competitors  and  there  is  a bit  of  ground  to  be 
recaptured. 

(Mr  Warman)  I think  that  greater  attention  to  training 
of  all  staff,  not  just  management,  is  crucial  to  the 
success  of  any  enterprise.  There  has  been  a growing 
realisation  of  that  in  many  industries  in  the  past  10 
years.  What  is  interesting  is  that  training  in  industrial 
relations  in  the  conventional  sense  has  probably 
reduced  because  the  whole  scenario  that  we  operate  has 
changed  a great  deal.  What  we  find  is  that  managers  are 
not  being  trained  in  traditional  industrial  relations  but 
the  way  they  can  manage  and,  more  importantly,  lead 
their  people  in  a more  effective  way.  They  are  also 
being  trained  in  the  importance  of  communications, 
trying  to  get  rid  of  status  symbols  and  involving 
employees  in  and  sharing  with  them  management’s 
vision  of  the  future,  getting  employees’  ideas  and 
entering  into  joint  problem  solving.  I believe  that  those 
kinds  of  initiatives  are  achieving  more  in  helping  foster 
good  industrial  relations  than  conventional  training  in 
what  to  do  if  there  is  a dispute.  That  issue  does  not  arise 
too  much  today.  If  you  plan  for  and  train  people  to  deal 
with  a dispute  it  is  less  productive  than  training  them  on 
how  to  manage  and  lead  people  properly  and  thus  avoid 
disputes. 


Mr  Mills 

897.  Do  you  welcome  the  changes  in  trade  union 
legislation  in  the  period  1981  to  1984?  Was  that 
effective  in  improving  productivity? 

(Mr  Davies)  Yes.  We  believe  that  those  changes  have 
contributed  to  an  improved  industrial  relations  climate. 
It  has  reduced  disputes,  which  itself  has  helped 
productivity,  but  generally  we  also  believe  that 
management  has  accepted  the  greater  opportunity  they 
have  been  given  to  achieve  restructuring  and 
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reorganisation  of  work,  sometimes  in  partnership  with 
trade  unions.  The  climate  changed,  and  I believe  that 
the  legislation  had  a part  to  play  in  that  change. 

898.  Were  the  balloting  procedures  introduced  in 
that  legislation  effective?  Has  it  been  welcomed  by  the 
CBI? 

(Mr  Gilbert)  Yes,  that  is  certainly  the  case.  As  far  as 
I know,  neither  the  trade  unions  generally  nor  the  TUC 
would  wish  to  suggest  that  that  was  a step  from  which 
they  would  want  to  withdraw. 

899.  Do  you  see  any  further  changes  in  balloting  or 
in  democratic  procedures  within  trade  unions  that  you 
wish  to  recommend  to  the  Committee? 

(Mr  Gilbert)  As  of  now,  our  members  do  not  draw  to 
our  attention  any  areas  where  they  wish  to  see  the 
boundaries  of  the  law  redrawn  either  on  that  aspect  or 
any  others  covered  by  the  legislation  during  the  past 
decade  or  so.  Having  said  that,  I think  it  is  important 
that  the  issue  remain  under  review. 

900.  Just  under  review?  What  do  you  mean? 

(Mr  Gilbert)  What  I mean  is  that  the  changes  in  the 

shape  of  the  law  that  have  occurred  in  the  past  decade 
or  so  have  been  driven  mainly  by  perceived  abuses. 
Where  abuses  have  arisen  there  have  been  moves  to 
tackle  them  through  changes  in  the  law.  What  I say  is 
that  at  the  moment  we  have  no  reports  from  our 
members  indicating  that  there  are  areas  of  great  concern 
to  them  which  prompt  them  to  wish  us  to  seek  further 
change  to  the  law.  But  the  position  should  be  kept  open 
because  we  do  not  know  what  may  emerge. 

901.  Would  you  like  to  relate  that  to  our 
performance  as  compared  with  that  of  our  European 
Union  partners  in  terms  of,  say,  car  production? 
Perhaps  the  wimess  from  Vauxhall  can  comment  on 
that.  Has  that  been  helpfril  in  our  productivity  against 
European  Union  partners,  or  has  it  all  happened  since 
we  left  the  ERM  and  the  change  in  the  pound?  Has 
productivity  been  helped  by  these  changes? 

(Mr  Davies)  I believe  that  is  true.  Looking  at  the 
aggregate  figures,  our  productivity  performance  in  the 
whole  of  the  ‘eighties  was  4.5  per  cent  a year  compared 
with  the  European  average  of  just  under  3 per  cent.  Our 
productivity  has  been  rising  more  rapidly  than  the 
European  average  for  some  years.  We  need  to  carry  on. 

(Mr  Warman)  Do  you  wish  me  to  comment  on  the  car 
industry  specifically? 

902.  Yes — and  Germany  in  particular. 

(Mr  Warman)  Looking  at  the  car  industry  but 
specifically  at  my  own  company  which  is  pretty 
representative  of  that  industry,  there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  that  productivity  has  increased  in  the  United 
Kingdom  significantly  more  than  that  of  Germany 
during  the  ‘eighties.  We  needed  to  do  so;  we  were  quite 
a way  behind.  We  still  have  a little  way  to  go.  Some 
other  European  countries  are  a little  bit  ahead  of 
Germany  in  their  productivity.  But  I think  that  the 
reason  for  that  drive  or  change  has  rested  on  a variety 
of  different  factors.  In  the  case  of  my  own  company  - 
and  perhaps  Rover,  although  I do  not  speak  for  them 


— to  put  it  colourfully,  we  looked  over  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  in  1979,  did  not  like  what  we  saw  and  decided 
to  do  something  about  it. 

903.  But  that  was  due  partly  to  the  changes  in  the 
law  and  trade  unions? 

(Mr  Warman)  That  supported  and  enabled  us  to  make 
some  of  the  changes  that  we  did  make,  particularly  in 
the  early  years.  As  the  decade  proceeded,  those  changes 
were  negotiated;  they  were  not  imposed  on  our  people. 
Surveys  within  our  companies  indicated  that  those 
changes  would  be  received  very  favourably  both  in 
terms  of  the  type  of  work  they  were  doing  and  what  they 
were  being  paid  for.  We  still  have  some  way  to  go.  I 
also  argue  that  as  time  has  gone  on  we  have  seen 
success  coming  to  us.  We  always  talk  about  the  success 
of  the  Japanese  in  the  United  Kingdom  car  industry  but 
tend  to  forget  some  of  the  indigenous  manufacturers 
who  have  achieved  a great  deal  starting  from  a lot 
further  behind. 

904.  The  Japanese  transplants  have  shown  quite  an 
interesting  new  culture.  Do  you  see  the  trade  unions 
developing  a more  innovative  future?  For  example, 
could  trade  unions  be  part  of  a management  buyout  in 
future?  Could  they  have  a new  role?  In  addition  to 
health  and  safety  and  looking  after  aggrieved  members, 
could  they  provide  part-funding  perh^s  for  new 
ventures  or  whatever? 

(Afr  Warman)  My  mind  would  not  be  closed  to  that. 
It  has  happened  in  America.  I do  not  see  it  immediately 
on  the  horizon  but  my  mind  would  not  be  closed  to  it. 
When  we  talk  about  “the  trade  unions”,  there  is  a whole 
range  of  trade  unions,  just  as  there  is  a whole  range  of 
companies,  some  of  whom  would  be  very  ready  to  do 
that  sort  of  thing  and  some  of  whom  would  not. 

Mr  Robathan 

905.  Mr  Davies,  you  told  us  that  your  members  did 
not  want  substantia]  changes  to  the  law  and  were 
generally  in  favour  of  the  changes  that  took  place  in  the 
early  ‘eighties  which  had  led  to  a fairly  good  working 
system.  Paragraph  26  of  your  document  talks  about  the 
European  dimension  of  public  policy:  “The  Social 
Protocol  of  the  Maastricht  Treaty  has  created  the 
possibility  of,  . .trade  unions  and  employer  bodies  at 
European  level  reaching  agreements  as  an  alternative  to 
other  legal  instruments”.  Although  you  rather  discount 
the  likelihood  of  that  happening  because  of  subsidiarity 
and  other  trends,  is  it  right  to  say  that  it  will  not  sit 
easily  with  the  United  Kingdom’s  industrial  relations 
tradition,  voluntarism  etc?  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
Maastricht  Treaty,  which  I recall  the  CBI  supported 
quite  vocally,  some  of  us  see  the  Social  Chapter  as 
being  brought  in  through  the  back  door.  Already  we  see 
the  confusion  over  the  working  hours  directive. 

(Mr  Davies)  The  working  hours  directive? 

906.  There  is  some  confusion  as  to  whether  or  not 
that  comes  in? 

(Mr  Gilbert)  If  you  are  referring  to  the  working  time 
directive,  the  position  is  that  it  is  liable  to  a legal 
challenge  but  it  predates  the  Maastricht  developments. 
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907.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  back  door  of  the  Social 
Chapter? 

(Mr  Davies)  That  was  presented  as  a health  and 
safety  measure. 

908.  Is  that  not  the  whole  point? 

(Mr  Davies)  You  made  the  debating  point  about  the 
CBI  supporting  the  Maastricht  Treaty  and  I must 
therefore  respond  to  it 

909.  What  do  you  say  in  that  regard  as  far  as  the 
future  of  trade  unions  is  concerned? 

(Mr  Davies)  We  supported  the  Maastricht  Treaty 
with  the  Social  Chapter  opt-out  and  also  opposed  some 
of  the  things  which  came  in  under  the  Single  European 
Act.  As  to  the  future,  the  terms  of  the  social  dialogue  as 
set  out  are  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  unions  and 
employers  to  seek  to  substitute  a voluntary  agreement 
for  a directive  proposed  by  the  Commission.  In  our 
view,  the  social  dialogue  will  be  triggered  only  by 
Commission  action;  in  other  words,  the  Commission 
comes  along  and  says,  “We  propose  to  issue  a directive 
on  information  and  consultation.  Here  it  is.  Do  you,  the 
employers  and  unions,  wish  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
sit  round  a table  together  to  see  whether  you  can 
produce  something  yourselves  which  will  meet  the 
objectives  of  this  directive?  If  not,  we  will  produce  the 
directive”.  That  is  the  proposition  with  which  we  are 
faced.  It  is  not  a proposition  that  we  particularly  like  to 
face,  but  if  faced  with  it  our  answer  will  be  that  we  are 
prepared  to  discuss  it  We  are  going  to  get  the 
Commission  document  anyway  so  we  may  as  well  see 
whether,  with  people  of  goodwill  sitting  round  a table, 
there  is  a way  of  producing  something  that  may  be  more 
suitable,  amenable  and  flexible  to  meet  all  the  different 
industrial  relations  frameworks  in  the  Community.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  there  may  be  circumstances  in 
which  we  and  the  TUC  find  ourselves  in  agreement. 
There  may  be  circumstances  in  which  the  British 
system  is  amended  by  a European  directive  in  ways  that 
are  uncomfortable  to  both  sides.  That  is  the  rather 
narrow  construction  that  we  put  on  the  social  dialogue. 
As  it  stands  with  the  opt-out,  any  agreement  reached 
under  that  social  dialogue  triggered  by  a Commission 
directive  will  not  apply  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I can 
see  no  means  by  which  it  would  apply  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  No  one  has  been  able  to  suggest  any  legal 
route,  either  through  the  front  or  back  door,  by  which  it 
can  come  through,  unless  it  has  the  particular 
characteristics  of  the  European  works  council  directive 
which  applies  to  pan-European  companies,  with  the 
trigger  point  being  companies  with  employees  in  a 
number  of  different  countries.  Therefore,  it  applies  to 
the  continental  European  operations  of  British-parented 
companies.  But  it  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  first 
thing  that  comes  up  for  consideration  under  the  social 
dialogue  should  be  that  which  has  some  rather  unusual 
characteristics. 

910.  I imagine  that  you  are  not  particularly  happy 
with  those? 

(Mr  Davies)  It  was  not  something  that  we  sought  or 
saw  as  particularly  beneficial.  But  if  it  is  there  and  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  improve  a directive,  as  there  may  be 


under  the  European  works  council  directive — which  we 
and  all  other  European  employers  think  is  a very  bad, 
inflexible  and  damaging  directive — it  is  odd  not  to  take 
th^  opportunity. 

911.  You  mentioned  that  you  and  the  TUC  could 
often  agree? 

(Mr  Davies)  I did  not  say  “often”. 

912.  We  are  talking  about  the  future  of  trade 
unions.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  critical,  given  the  provisions 
of  the  Maastricht  Treaty,  that  on  a Europeanwide  basis 
trade  unions,  for  good  or  ill,  will  be  given  a much 
greater  say.  You  state  in  your  paper  that  trade  unions 
currently  offer  a lot  of  advice  to  the  Commission.  Does 
that  concern  you,  or  not? 

(Mr  Davies)  It  has  applied  before.  There  has  been  a 
social  dialogue  of  sorts  which  we  have  attended  chaired 
by  Jacques  Delors.  Through  the  Economic  and  Social 
Committee  there  have  also  been  opportunities  for  trade 
unions  and  employers  to  make  their  views  known  to  the 
Commission.  Indeed,  there  are  certain  procedures 
which  require  the  Commission  to  consider  those  views. 
To  some  extent  it  is  only  an  extension  of  those.  What 
we  do  not  like  is  not  so  much  the  consultation 
procedures  but  the  notion  of  a set  of  rigid,  inflexible  and 
harmonised  policy  directives  superimposed  on  a set  of 
very  different  labour  relations  practices  from  one  part  of 
the  Community  to  another.  \\^en  we  look  at  our  own 
labour  relations  scene  here,  we  see  a very  low  level  of 
industrial  disputes  with  high  ratings  in  response  to 
questions  about  whether  people  feel  informed, 
consulted,  etc.  We  have  a generally  harmonious  scene 
with  unemployment  falling.  The  social  initiatives  of  the 
Commission  look  to  us  like  a solution  in  search  of  a 
problem.  We  do  not  see  any  purpose  in  them. 

913.  I agree  with  you  entirely,  Mr  Davies, 
Unfortunately,  my  time  is  up.  I wanted  to  ask  you 
whether  or  not  Jacques  Delors  served  beer  and 
sandwiches? 

(Mr  Davies)  No,  he  does  not — not  at  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon! 


Chairman 

914.  Mr  Davies,  do  you  agree  that  the  job  of  a trade 
union  is  to  look  after  its  members? 

(Mr  Davies)  Yes. 

915.  Do  you  agree  that  the  Job  of  a trade  union  is 
to  try  to  get  the  best  terms  and  conditions  for  its 
members? 

(Mr  Davies)  Where  it  is  involved  in  collective 
bargaining,  I believe  that  is  so. 

916.  Where  it  is  not  involved  in  collective 
bargaining  its  job  is  to  try  to  get  involved  in  collective 
bargaining  so  as  to  look  after  the  interests  of  its 
members? 

(Mr  Davies)  If  its  members  wish  it  to  get  involved  in 
collective  bargaining  in  those  circumstances,  yes. 
Sometimes  they  do;  sometimes  they  do  not. 
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917.  Precisely.  But  if  the  members  do  wish  them  to 
be  involved  in  collective  bargaining  it  is  the  union’s  job 
to  get  on  with  it  and  try  to  get  the  employers  to  agree 
to  collective  bargaining.  That  is  stage  one,  is  it  not? 

(Mr  Davies)  Yes. 

918.  Do  you  think  that  employers  should  agree  to 
collective  bargaining  when  the  majority  of  the  workers 
want  it? 

(Mr  Davies)!  think  that  that  is  a matter  for  employers 
in  individual  circumstances.  They  will  be  influenced  by 
the  nature  of  the  union,  the  approach  and  the  working 
environment  in  which  they  operate. 

919.  Do  you  think  that  unions  are  strong  or  weak 
today? 

(Mr  Davies)  I think  it  depends  on  the  industry. 

920.  Do  you  think  any  of  them  are  strong  today? 
(Mr  Davies)  I believe  that  in  companies  where  there 

is  a very  high  degree  of  unionisation  and  they  bargain 
for  the  whole  workforce,  particularly  in  single  union 
deals,  they  have  a considerable  degree  of  influence  on 
the  way  that  companies  operate. 

921.  Is  it  not  correct  that  most  of  the  unions  are  far 
weaker  than  they  were  because  of  recession  and 
changes  in  the  law,  whether  or  not  you  agree  with  them? 

(Mr  Davies)  I think  that  many  of  them  would  say 
that. 

922.  You  would  say  that,  Mr  Davies?  They  are 
weaker;  you  know  it? 

(Mr  Davies)  Yes. 

923.  Do  you  think  that  unions  should  have  strength 
so  as  to  protect  the  working  people  of  this  country? 

(Mr  Davies)  I think  they  should  have  certain  abilities 
to  do  that.  I think  that  people  are  free  to  join  unions,  and 
the  legal  framework  and  Ae  communities  wiAin  which 
Aey  operate  are  appropriate. 

924.  Do  you  consider  Aat  an  employee  should 
have  Ae  right  to  be  represented  by  a trade  union  if  he 
or  she  wishes  it? 

(Mr  Davies)  If  Aat  means  Ae  right  to  recognition  for 
Ae  purposes  of  bargaining,  we  do  not  becausf  Aat  is  a 
voluntary  matter  and  always  has  been  except  for  a brief 
period. 

925.  Do  you  Aink  Aat  an  individual  who  is  having 
trouble  wiA  his  employer  and  wants  to  be  represented 
in  Asciplinary  proceedings  should  have  Ae  right  to  be 
represented?  Mr  Warman,  you  are  putting  your  eyes  to 
Ae  ceiling.  I wonder  why.  Is  Ais  not  very  important? 
You  are  a personnel  person.  Do  you  think  Aat  a person 
should  have  Ae  right  to  be  represented? 

(Mr  Warman)  I was  not  putting  my  eyes  to  Ae 
ceiling. 

926.  Do  you  think  Aat  a person  should  have  Ae 
right  to  be  represented? 

(Mr  Warman)  I Aink  Aat  a person  should  have  Ae 
right  to  join  a trade  union,  and  Aat  in  a disciplinary 
proceeding  a person  should  have  Ae  right  to  have 
someone  with  him. 


Warman 


927.  Should  Aat  person  be  a trade  union  person,  if 
he  wants  it? 

(Mr  Warman)  I think  that  Aat  should  be  Ae  choice  of 
Ae  employee. 

928.  Why  should  not  Ae  working  person  have  Ae 
right  to  decide  who  represents  him  or  her? 

(Mr  Warman)  I said  Aat  Ae  individual  should 
decide. 

929.  I am  sorry;  I misunderstood.  If  Ae  mdividual 
wants  to  be  represented  by  Ae  union  you  Aink  that  is 
right? 

(Mr  Warman)  I think  Aat  Ae  individual  should  have 
Ae  right  to  have  someone  wiA  him  in  a serious 
disciplinary  proceeding. 

930.  And  if  he  wants  it  to  be  a union  person  you 
agree  that  it  should  be  a union  person? 

(Mr  Warman)  I think  that  he  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  present  a union  person  as  being  wiA  him 
in  a disciplinary  proceeAng. 

931.  Do  you  mean  Aat  Ae  employer  should  have 
Ae  right  to  turn  down  the  union  person? 

(Mr  Warman)  I think  that  Ae  employer  also  has  a role 
to  play  in  this  process. 

932.  Absolutely ! He  has  a role  to  play  in  instituting 
disciplinary  proceeAngs.  Do  you  think  Aat  Acre 
should  be  a law  which  requires  employers  to  give 
individuals  the  right  to  be  represented  by  a trade  union 
person  in  disciplinary  proceedings  if  they  want  him? 

fAfr  Warman)  I think  Aat  if  you  wish  to  bring  in  such 
a law  you  have  to  look  at  Ae  whole  legal  framework  of 
indusAal  relations  in  Ae  United  Kingdom. 

933.  Because  time  is  so  short,  would  you  answer 
yes  or  no? 

(Mr  Warman)  No,  I do  not. 

934.  I Ad  not  think  you  Ad.  You  do  not  much  like 
umons,  do  you? 

[Afr  Warman)  I did  not  say  Aat  You  are  putting 
words  into  my  mouth. 

935.  Do  you  like  collective  bargaimng,  if  it  can  be 
avoided? 

(Mr  Warman)  I find  collective  bargaimng  in  my  own 
organisation  to  be  effective. 

936.  The  answer  is  Aat  if  you  can  avoid  it,  fine;  if 
you  cannot,  you  do  not.  You  in  your  organisation  have 
made  a good  job  in  working  wiA  Ae  trade  umons? 

(Mr  Warman)  You  have  made  three  statements, 
putting  words  in  my  mouA. 

937.  Would  you  like  to  put  your  own  words? 

(Mr  Warman)  I would  very  much  like  to  put  my  own 

words.  I Aink  Aat  my  own  organisation  has  been  pretty 
successful  in  dealing  wiA  trade  umons.  1 have  said  it 
already.  What  else  can  I say? 

938.  I could  say  that  you  should  be  an  example  to 
oAer  organisations  as  to  how  to  deal  wiA  trade  umons. 
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Mr  Davies,  do  you  take  the  same  view  as  Mr  Warman, 
that  people  should  not  have  a legal  right  to  be 
represented  by  trade  unions  in  disciplinary  procedures? 

(Mr  Gilbert)  If  I may,  Mr  Chairman 

939.  Could  Mr  Davies  please  answer? 

(Mr  Davies)  My  answer  would  be  to  ask  whether  Mr 
Gilbert  could  answer. 

940.  Mr  Davies,  would  you  be  good  enough  to 
answer  my  question?  Do  you  agree  with  Mr  Warman? 

(Mr  Davies)  I think  that  the  present  legal  position  in 
regard  to  representation  is  appropriate. 

941.  A position  where  a worker  has  no  right  in  law 
to  be  represented  by  a trade  union  person,  and  it  is  really 
a matter  for  the  employer?  Mr  Gilbert,  is  that  your 
view? 

(Mr  Gilbert)  My  understanding  is  that  the  ACAS 
code  recommends  in  these  circumstances  that  the 
employee  should  be  accompanied.  If  the  employer  were 
then  to  dismiss  that  employee  he  would  be  in  trouble 
about  the  prospect  of  it  being  regarded  as  unfair,  and,  in 
view  of  the  ACAS  code,  the  decision  could  be  called 
into  evidence. 

942.  Mr  Gilbert,  I ask  the  question  again.  Do  you 
agree  with  Mr  Warman  that  the  individual  employee, 
whom  we  all  know  is  immensely  weak  today,  should 
not  have  any  legal  right  to  be  represented  by  a trade 
union? 


fAfr  Gilbert)  I think  like  most  companies  that  it  is 
very  important  that  the  employee’s  position  is  seen  to 
be  fairly  handled  in  any  disciplinary  or  grievance 
procedure.  The  ACAS  code  is  there  to  help  the 
employee,  and  the  law  underpins  it 

943.  There  is  no  fairness  in  a system  where  the 
trade  unions  arc  weak  and  the  employers  are  strong,  is 
there?  That  is  what  it  is  about,  is  it  not? 

(Mr  Gilbert)  There  would  not  be.  One  of  the  great 
advances  over  the  past  10  years  is  the  improvement  in 
union  popularity  because  we  have  moved  from  a 
position  where  people  believe  that  unions  were  far  too 
strong  in  this  country  to  one  where  that  concern  has 
much  diminished. 

944.  The  “people”  being  the  Confederation  of 
British  Industry  which  does  a very  good  job  looking 
after  employers’  interests? 

(Mr  Gilbert)  The  people  are  those  who  are  surveyed 
time  and  again  by  Gallup  and  odier  organisations  and 
those  who  vote  in  general  elections,  Mr  Chairman, 

Chairman:  You  have  the  Conservatives  on  your 
side  because  you  are  a Conservative  organisation. 
Thank  you  for  attending. 

Mr  Heald:  Chairman,  before  the  witnesses  go,  I do 
not  know  whether  you  were  suggesting  that  Vauxhall 
Motors  had  bad  relations  with  the  unions. 

Chairman:  I did  not  say  it  at  all.  I think  they  are  an 
example  to  others. 
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Memorandum  submitted  by  Zurich  Insurance  Group 


1.  General 

Zurich  Insurance  Group,  established  in  Switzerland  in  1872,  is  one  of  Europe’s  largest  insurers,  operating 
in  over  90  countries  worldwide  with  a total  of  more  than  36,000  staff, 

Established  in  1922,  Zurich  Insurance  Company’s  UK  Branch  currently  has  some  3,100  employees,  at  47 
locations,  although  the  majority  are  concentrated  at  Portsmouth,  Bournemouth  and  Famborough 
(Hampshire). 

2.  True  representation 

Zurich  Insurance  Company  has  previously  recognised  MSF.  The  single  most  compelling  reason  that  led 
Zurich  Insurance  Company  to  dispense  with  collective  bargaining  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1990  and, 
therefore,  terminate  the  recognition  of  MSF  is  the  failure  of  that  union  to  attract  and  maintain  sufficient 
membership  in  the  workforce  to  make  it  the  true  representative  of  all  or  even  a majority  of  our  employees. 

This  is  a decision  which  was  reached  by  Zurich  Insurance  Company  some  time  prior  to  the  rwcue  of  the 
local  authority  business  formerly  carried  on  by  Municipal  Mutual  Insurance  (and  a substantial  proportion  of 
its  employees).  In  late  1989  it  was  established  that  MSF’s  membership  among  employees  then  working  for 
Zurich  Insurance  Company  had  fallen  to  as  little  as  28  per  cent  (possibly  it  was  as  low  as  23  per  cent,  as 
derived  from  payroll  deductions).  We  felt  that  it  was  unacceptable,  not  just  to  ourselves  but  to  our  employees 
to  have  the  accredited  representative  of  perhaps  one-quarter  of  them  negotiating  for  all  of  them. 

MSF’s  recognition  was  accordingly  terminated,  in  early  1990. 

It  was  clear  from  an  early  stage  in  our  discussions  with  those  in  control  of  MMI,  in  October  and  November 
1992,  that  the  proportion  of  MSF  members  among  the  employees  who  were  part  of  the  business  which  was 
likely  to  be  acquired  by  Zurich  Insurance  Company,  whilst  higher  than  the  above  figures  was  still 
substantially  less  than  a majority  in  that  group.  It  would,  and  in  the  event  did  result  in  something  less  than 
one-third  of  the  increased  workforce  being  members  of  MSF  (no  more  than  1,000  out  of  3,300  odd  in  April 
1993).  We  felt,  and  still  do  feel  that  this  would  be  unrepresentative.  It  is  also  our  opinion  that  the  numbers 
have  dramatically  reduced  since  the  acquisition  took  place. 

3.  Employee  relations 

We  consider  that  (as  has  always  been  true)  the  key  to  effective  employee  relations  is  the  proper 
dissemination  of  information.  On  a wider  scale,  information  about  its  achievements  and  the  contribution  of 
the  employees  to  that  achievement;  and  where  and  when  necessary,  about  general  changes  in  employment 
rewards — both  up  and  down — and  changes  in  the  workforce.  On  a more  personal  scale,  information  about 
the  objectives  and  contributions  of  the  individual  employee,  about  training  and  about  their  personal  terms 
and  conditions. 

We  have  a range  of  mechanisms  to  achieve  both  a flow  of  information  and  proper  feedback: 

— “Newzline”  a bi-monthly  newspaper 

— “Team  Briefing’’  a cascade  briefing  system,  originally  devised  by  The  Industrial  Society 

— ‘Tdeaz’’  a corporate  suggestions  scheme,  with  real  rewards 

We  also  have  two  access  schemes  which  are  specific  to  particular  divisions  of  our  business,  “Talkback” 
and  “Speakeazy”,  which  allow  all  employees  in  those  divisions  direct  access  to  every  level  of  management. 

Further,  we  are  actively  pursuing  the  creation  of  a regular  Staff  Consultation  and  Communications  Forum, 
for  the  whole  company.  Tiiere  is  also  our  employee  Appraisal  System. 

Zurich  Insurance  Company  has  made  every  effort  to  ensure  that  all  its  employees  have  been  kept  as  fully 
informed  as  practicable,  during  what  has  been  the  most  turbulent  year  for  many  of  them.  What  on  the  other 
hand  we  do  not  believe  is  that  an  employer,  not  just  ourselves,  is  inherently  incapable  of  or  even  unlikely 
to  pursue  and  maintain  a proper  flow  of  information  without  pressure  from  a union  or,  in  particular,  the 
statutory  obligations  brought  into  play  by  collective  bargaining  rights. 

4.  Preferred  employer  status 

The  stated  intention  of  Zurich  Insurance  Company  in  the  UK  is  to  achieve  and  keep  preferred  employer 
status.  Put  another  way,  we  want  people  in  the  insurance  industry  to  want  to  work  for  Zurich  Insurance 
Company.  Since  the  acquisition  we  have  harmonised  the  Terais  and  Conditions  for  the  former  MMI 
employees  and  existing  Zurich  employees.  These  will  be  implemented  on  1 January  1994  and  as  a result  all 
our  employees  are  better  off. 
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4.1  Remuneration 

As  one  element  of  this,  Zurich  Insurance  Company  has  for  sometime  been  moving  in  stages  towards  a 
market  rated  salary  system.  In  particular  we  are  seeking  to  get  away  from  the  imposition  of  rigid  salary  scales 
and  benefit  grades  upon  large  and  small  groups  of  employees.  TTie  intention  is: 

— That  levels  of  pay  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  managers  to  attract,  retain  and  motivate  the  right 
balance  of  personnel,  and 

— To  enourage  all  staff  to  attain  the  necessary  skills  and  to  reward — in  a fair,  equitable  and 
achievable  way — those  who  contribute  to  the  Company’s  success  through  exceptional 
performance. 

That  process  has  continued  after  the  acquisition  of  parts  of  Municipal  Mutual  Insurance’s  business.  We 
believe  it  has  been  substantially  welcomed  by  our  employees. 

It  is  obvious  that  a market  rated  salary  basis  is  the  antithesis  of  collective  bargaining.  In  no  sense,  however, 
is  it  intended  to  deprive  employees  of  their  voice,  nor  does  it  do  so.  Rather,  every  employee  is  given  the 
opportunity  to  have  their  say,  individually.  In  particular,  our  established  Appraisal  Scheme  gives  both 
employees  and  their  managers  the  opportunity  to  exchange  views  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  individual’s 
employment  and  performance.  Further,  if  not  satisfied  with  the  outcome  of  any  of  those  discussions,  there 
is  a clear  and  accessible  grievance  procedure,  through  which  an  employee  can  raise  any  matter  about  their 
employment,  pay,  conditions,  etc. 

4.2  Other  matters 

Another  part  of  maintaining  preferred  employer  status  is  formulating,  establishing,  publicising  and 
maintaining  proper  policies  on  matters  such  as: 

— Training  and  career  development. 

— Equal  opportunities  (sex,  race  and  disabled). 

— Health  and  safety  at  work. 

Again,  we  believe  that  modem,  well-education  management  methods  are  well  able  to  comply  with  and 
provide  for  all  legal,  regulatory  and  welfare  requirements.  This  also  extends  to  matters  which  have  to  be 
formulated,  sometimes  on  a one-off  basis  or  at  short  notice,  such  as  a reorganisation  and  redundancy  policy. 

5.  Autonomy 

The  UK  Branch  of  Zurich  Insurance  Company  acts  with  a substantial  degree  of  autonomy  from  its  Horae 
Office  in  Switzerland  and  other  branches,  both  in  Europe  and  Worldwide.  Each  Branch  at  all  times  acts 
within  the  framework  of  local  legislation,  but  subject  to  that  is  expected  to  formulate  and  pursue  its  own 
policies  on  virtually  all  matters. 

6.  Summary 

To  conclude,  Zurich  Insurance  Company’s  primary  reason  for  termination  any  recognition  of  MSF  (as 
would  apply  to  any  other  union)  is  that  as  an  employer  we  do  not  feel  that  collective  bargaining  with  a union 
which  truly  represents  only  a minority  of  the  workforce  is  feir  to  the  rest  of  the  employees  or  the  employer. 
It  is  right  to  acknowledge,  however,  that  collective  bargaining  is  largely  irrelevant  to  the  negotiation  of 
individual  contracts,  and  it  is  certainly  our  belief  that  an  employer’s  duties  and  obligations  to  its  employees 
(meant  in  the  broadest  sense  and  not  just  legal  requirements)  do  not  need  to  be  policed  by  a trade  union. 

Accordingly,  having  been  advised  that  by  reason  of  the  Transfer  of  Undertakings  (Protection  of 
Employment)  Regulations  1981,  that  not  only  would  the  employees’  own  contracts  transfer  but  it  is  possible 
that  any  recognition  agreement(s)  might  do  so  as  well,  the  decision  was  taken  to  terminate  whatever 
agreements  to  which  the  Transfer  did  or  might  apply. 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mr  Dennis  White,  Chief  Executive,  Mr  David  Patterson,  General  Manager,  Corporate  Affair.^:  Division,  and 
Mr  Mike  Nicholson,  Personnel  manager,  Zurich  Insurance  Group,  were  examined. 


Chairman 


945.  Gentlemen,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  we 
try  to  get  people  to  give  short  answers.  We  have  been 
singularly  unsuccessful  early  on,  which  is  one  reason 
why  we  are  a bit  late  and  have  only  about  half  an  hour. 


If  you  go  on  too  long  we  have  the  right  to  interrupt. 
Please  answer  yes  or  no  when  you  can.  Mr  White,  will 
you  introduce  yourself  and  your  colleagues? 

(Mr  White)  My  name  is  Dennis  White,  chief 
executive  of  Zurich  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Ireland.  On  my  right  is  David  Patterson  who,  amongst 
other  things,  is  responsible  for  communication  within 
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the  organisation.  Up  until  March  1993  he  was  the 
full-time  executive  in  Municipal  Mutual  responsible 
for  human  affairs  amongst  other  things. 

946.  Human  affairs? 

(Mr  White)  Yes — human  relations  affairs,  person- 
nel matters,  call  it  what  you  will. 

947.  I have  heard  the  expression  “human 
resources”  but  “human  affairs”  is  a bit  unusual.  I 
thought  that  only  lawyers  were  concerned  with 
“human  affairs". 

(Mr  White)  Mr  Mike  Nicholson  is  senior  manager 
currently  in  Zurich  with  responsibility  for  human 
resource  matters,  personnel  benefits  and  so  on. 

Mr  Eastham 

948.  Mr  White,  I notice  that  internationally 
30,000-odd  members  work  for  your  organisation,  of 
whom  3,000  work  in  the  United  Kingdom? 

(Mr  White)  We  have  36,000  worldwide  and  3,000  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

949.  I want  you  to  deal  with  a point  that  arose  in 
a previous  session  a week  or  two  ago.  There  was  an 
inference  that  your  employees  working  in  Europe,  say 
in  Ireland,  enjoyed  different  terms  of  conditions  from 
those  enjoyed  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Is  that  correct? 

(Mr  White)  Arc  you  talking  about  union 
membership? 

950.  Yes.  The  inquiry  is  about  trade  unions. 

(Mr  White)  We  have  10  employees  in  Ireland  and  I 

believe  that  all  of  them  are  members  of  a trade  union. 
Is  that  what  you  are  after? 

951.  Yes.  What  I am  leading  to  is  that  your 
company  recognises  trade  unions  differently  in 
Ireland,  France,  Germany  or  Switzerland  from  the 
position  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

(Mr  White)  The  main  prerequisite  of  all  companies  is 
that  they  exercise  their  industrial  relations  practices 
within  the  law  of  the  country,  which  we  do. 

952.  Is  it  correct  that  the  other  countries  affected  by 
the  Social  Chapter  recognise  certain  rights  of  workers 
and  because  the  Government  here  has  not  endorsed  it 
you  have  introduced  different  rules? 

(Mr  White)  We  introduce  different  rules — to  use  your 
words — because  of  the  membership  numbers  in  our 
company.  I am  afraid  that  I am  not  aware  of 
membership  numbers  in  other  countries. 

953.  I notice  that  trade  union  membership  is  only 
28  per  cent. 

(MrWhite)  No.  The  figure  is  between  15  and  20  per 
cent — about  500  people  out  of  3,000. 

954.  That  figure  was  in  the  write-up. 

(Mr  White)  That  was  written  prior  to  MMI  coming  on 
board. 

955.  No  matter.  If,  say,  trade  union  membership 
was  75  per  cent  would  it  justify  recognition  of  trade 
union  in  the  United  Kingdom? 


(Mr  White)  If  it  was  the  case  the  first  thing  I would 
look  at  would  be  the  way  in  which  we  ran  our 
organisation,  because  I think  we  would  have  failed  to 
some  degree  as  an  organisation  to  bring  ourselves 
together  as  one  team.  I would  certainly  be  more 
sympathetic,  if  there  was  a very  substantial  majority  of 
people  who  wanted  it,  to  the  consideration — shall  we 
say — of  stronger  union  relationships. 

956.  So,  if  there  was  a majority  you  would 
recognise  the  trade  union? 

[Afr  White)  I did  not  say  that.  I said  that  I would  be 
more  sympathetic  to  considering  a relationship  between 
the  two  parties. 

957-  What  does  that  mean?  It  does  not  convey 
anything  to  me. 

(Mr  White)  First  and  foremost,  we  would  have  to 
consider  the  numbers  that  being  talked  about.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  that  when  trade  union  representatives 
have  been  here  they  have  been  very  careful  not  to  talk 
about  majority  percentages  they  would  like  to  see 
before  any  form  of  recognition  came  ^xiut.  As  it 
happens,  it  is  not  an  issue  as  far  as  we  are  concerned 
because  we  have  such  a small  and  reducing  percentage 
of  members  of  staff  who  have  chosen  to  be  members  of 
a trade  union. 

958.  We  are  asking  people  to  give  their  opinions. 
The  trade  unions  have  come  here.  I am  asking  you 
whether  in  your  opinion  50,  60  or  70  per  cent  would  be 
an  “overwhelming”  figure? 

(Mr  White)  If  the  vast  majority  of  our  members  felt 
strongly  enough  about  the  way  the  company  was  run 
that  they  needed  a representative  body  we  would  have 
to  take  account  of  it. 

959.  Does  the  effect  of  the  European  trade  union 
legislation  colour  your  opinion  regarding  your 
relationships  in  the  United  Kingdom? 

(Mr  White)  I am  not  familiar  with  European  trade 
union  legislation,  but  as  I understand  it  there  is  no 
European  legislation  which  applies  to  collective 
bargaining,  or  representation  for  tihat  matter.  I believe  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  there  is  no  such  directive. 

Mr  Mills 

960.  Mr  White,  do  you  believe  it  is  right  that  your 
company  should  be  able  to  cope  with  different  trade 
union  legislation  in  all  the  countries  in  which  you  do 
business?  Do  you  wish  to  see  a common  employment 
policy  throughout  Europe? 

(Mr  White)  No.  I do  not  see  that  it  is  particularly 
relevant  to  competition  amongst  countries  to  have  a 
common  employment  policy.  I hope  that  the  British 
Government  feels  the  same  way. 

961.  It  does.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  welcome  the  fact 
that  we  have  refused  to  accept  the  Social  Contract? 

(MrWhite)  Do  I personally  welcome  the  Govern- 
ment’s decision? 

962.  Your  company? 

(Mr  White ) I cannot  speak  for  Zurich  as  a whole;  I 
can  give  only  my  personal  view,  which  is  to  welcome 
that  decision. 
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963.  What  is  the  demographic  composition  of  your 
company?  What  percentage  are  managers  and  what 
percentage  are  people  serving  in  offices  or  whatever? 

(Mr  White)  If  1 break  it  down  into  what  I believe  you 
are  looking  for  - what  is  commonly  called  management 
structure  and  staff  structure  (although  I dislike  those 
terms) — there  are  probably  about  15  per  cent  in  the 
management  structure  and  85  per  cent  staff. 

964.  What  is  the  percentage  of  management  and 
staff  who  want  trade  union  membership? 

(Mr  White)  We  believe  that  the  current  membership 
is  between  15  and  20  per  cent,  which  is  about  500 
people.  That  is  considerably  less  than  it  was  six  months. 
It  has  been  reducing  very  rapidly. 

965.  Do  you  think  that  that  will  change  in  future? 
Will  it  increase  or  decrease? 

(Mr  White)  I believe  that  it  will  decrease. 

966.  Why  is  that? 

(Mr  White)  Because  I believe  that,  as  the  majority  of 
our  employees  feel  currently,  it  is  the  job  of  the 
company  to  create  an  environment  in  which  a trade 
union  becomes  irrelevant. 

967.  Are  you  satisfied  that  your  company  can 
provide  the  sorts  of  things  which  trade  unions 
traditionally  provide  to  management  and  staff  in  areas 
like  health  and  safety,  advice  on  investment,  pensions 
and  all  the  rest  of  it? 

(Mr  White)  Frankly,  I would  be  hard  put  to  think  of 
an  organisation  or  industry  that  is  more  likely  to  be 
expert  in  such  areas  as  healA  and  safety  as  one  that  sells 
and  gives  advice  and  services  on  that  product  as  its  very 
business,  ie  insurance. 

968.  In  your  business  what  role  do  you  see  the  trade 
unions  having  in  future? 

(Mr  White)  In  the  longer  term,  frankly  I see  little  role 
for  the  trade  unions. 

969.  Could  you  do  without  trade  unions? 

(Mr  White)  Yes,  in  my  view. 

970.  Would  your  employees  be  better  or  worse  off 
as  a result? 

(Mr  White)  In  my  view,  if  we  run  our  company  from 
a cultural  perspective,  as  we  believe  it  has  to  be  run, 
they  will  be  better  off. 

Mr  Greenway 

971 . I declare  an  interest.  I have  some  insurance  on 
my  house  with  your  company. 

(Mr  White)  I hope  we  provide  a good  service! 

972.  In  your  opinion,  what  put  Municipal  Mutual 
Company  under? 

(Mr  White)  I will  attempt  to  answer  that,  but  I suggest 
that  you  ask  them.  At  the  time,  employers’  liability  and 
tiiird  party-type  insurances — ^for  example,  insurance 
covering  people  tripping  over  pavements,  child  abuse 
claims  and  so  on — were  in  the  background.  In  fairness, 


not  many  insurance  companies  in  the  ‘seventies  and 
•eighties  really  understood  many  of  the  liabilities  they 
were  taking  on.  Frankly,  they  were  under-priced;  in 
other  words,  the  price  was  not  sufficient  for  the 
coverage  given.  Clearly,  what  evolved  in  the  case  of 
MMI  was  a massive  number  of  late-reported  pollution 
claims,  claims  under  old  policies  by  employees  and  so 
on.  Frankly,  they  ran  out  of  assets, 

973.  Were  they  unionised? 

(Mr  White)  Yes,  indeed. 

974.  Did  that  have  any  effect  on  their  performance? 

(Mr  White)  The  only  effect  it  probably  had — and  I 

happen  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  talking  to  nearly  all 
of  our  3,000  staff  personally  in  the  past  week  or  two, 
including  many  of  the  ex-MMI  people — was  that  there 
was  clearly  a lack  of  dialogue  between  management  and 
staff,  though  I would  not  put  that  down  to  an  immediate 
impact  on  the  results  of  the  company. 

975.  Does  that  mean  that  the  union  failed  in  its  task 
of  stimulating  that  dialogue,  or  do  you  think  that  the 
employers  failed  in  their  task? 

(Mr  White)  This  is  the  issue.  Frankly,  I think  that  the 
very  nature  of  the  unions,  sitting  in  there  as  a divisive 
capacity,  stops  the  employees  and  managers  of  an 
organisation  getting  together  as  one  team.  One  of  the 
amazing  statements  to  emerge  from  the  evidence  is  that 
employees  and  managers  of  an  organisation  have 
different  reasons  for  being  there  and  objectives.  They 
have  a common  objective:  to  make  a successful 
company  so  that  everybody  can  share  in  it — the 
shareholders,  employees  and  customers.  The  only  way 
to  do  that  is  to  create  a team  environment,  not  to  have 
a divisive  process  which  by  its  very  nature 
representation  creates, 

976.  In  a way,  that  is  a very  winning  remark,  but  is 
there  any  reason  why  there  should  not  be  conflict 
between  unions  and  employers  leading  to  that 
harmony? 

(Mr  White)  My  point  is  that  if  the  company  has  the 
right  culture  and  atmosphere  within  the  organisation 
there  should  be  no  need  to  have  a third  party  involved 
in  the  process. 

977.  What  is  the  difference  between  MMI  and 
yourself  in  terms  of  fundamental  organisation?  You  say 
that  they  were  disrupted  by  unions? 

(Mr  White)  No,  I did  not  say  that.  I simply  said  that, 
as  we  were  told  by  former  MMI  employees,  there  was 
a lack  of  communication  between  employees  on  the 
shop  floor,  if  you  like,  and  the  senior  management  of 
the  organisation. 

978.  But  the  unions  would  have  the  responsibility 
to  ensure  that  that  communication  took  place  between 
employees  and  management? 

(Mr  White)  Clearly  they  failed. 

979.  Are  you  saying  that  the  unions  weakened 
MMI  and  brought  it  down? 

(Mr  White)  No,  I am  not. 
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980.  But  you  are  saying  that  they  contributed  to  it? 

(Mr  White)  You  asked  me  for  any  reason  as  to  why 

the  unions  may  have  been  influenti^  in  the  business  of 
MMI.  I am  not  suggesting  for  one  second  that  there  was 
any  impact  whatsoever  in  a financial  sense.  I simply  say 
that  one  of  the  things  we  have  learned  from  people  who 
joined  us  less  than  a year  ago  was  that  there  seemed  to 
be  a lack  of  liaison  and  communication  between  the  two 
groups — something  which,  I hasten  to  add,  we  in 
Zurich  work  very  hard  at. 

981.  If  there  is  a major  improvement  that  you  think 
you  have  brought  to  the  company  you  have  taken  over 
what  is  it?  Is  it  the  fact  that  you  will  not  have  unions? 

(Mr  White)  Without  doubt  we  are  improving  the 
communication  and  consultation  process,  having  t^ed 
personally  to  3,000  employees  over  the  past  week. 
Some  of  them  have  said  that  it  is  the  first  time  an 
executive  of  an  insurance  company  has  talked  to  them 
face  to  face. 

Mr  Greenway:  Unions  are  not  needed  and  you 
would  not  have  them  under  any  circumstances? 

Chairman 

982.  If  you  can  avoid  it? 

(Mr  White)  Whose  question  should  I answer? 

Mr  Greenway 

983.  Answer  mine  first  and  then  you  can  answer  the 
Chairman’s.  Are  you  saying  that  you  do  not  need 
unions  and  you  will  not  have  them?  The  Chairman  has 
added  “under  any  circumstances”? 

(Mr  White)  I believe  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  have 
unions  to  run  our  organisation. 

Mr  Greenway:  I will  add  the  Chairman’s  point. 
You  say  you  will  not  have  them  under  any 
circumstances? 

Chairman 

984.  If  you  can  avoid  it? 

(Mr  White)  Yes — if  we  can  avoid  it. 

Mr  Young 

985.  I am  a trade  union-sponsored  Member.  Many 
years  ago  I joined  an  insurance  company.  Though  they 
did  not  use  your  words,  the  concept  was  exactly  the 
same.  For  the  company  to  succeed  it  was  said  that  trade 
unions  were  not  necessary,  but  what  it  boiled  down  to 
was  that  only  those  who  it  was  clear  did  not  want  trade 
unions  were  recruited.  If  those  who  took  the  opposite 
view  were  recruited  the  company  side-drafted  them. 
They  did  not  invite  them  to  leave  but  they  were  not 
pressured  to  stay.  Would  that  be  the  attitude  of  your 
company?  At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  ethos  depends  on 
recruiting  those  who  agree  with  it  and  excluding  those 
who  do  not.  If  that  is  to  be  the  attitude  of  companies 
should  individuals  have  rights,  if  not  expressed  through 
trade  unions,  encapsulated  in  binding  legislation? 

(Mr  White)  First  and  foremost,  to  comment  on  the 
status  of  the  company  on  the  cultural  side  and  the  need 


to  have  the  right  atmosphere,  which  I recognise  is 
printed  in  all  the  textbooks,  my  general  belief — and  I 
am  not  naive  enough  to  suggest  that  we  are  perfect — is 
that  we  have  to  make  it  work.  This  is  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  I believe  that  in  future  there  will  be  successful 
companies — probably  the  only  way  in  which  there  will 
be  successful  companies.  They  have  to  create  an 
environment  in  wfdch  everybody  works  towards  a 
common  goal.  To  date,  more  than  85  per  cent  of  our 
employees  are  supportive  of  that  view  and  do  not  feel 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  third-party  representation. 
People  tend  to  use  disciplinary  procedures  as  examples. 
As  far  as  individual  representation  is  concerned  in 
Zurich,  if  an  individual  who  is  a member  of  a trade 
union  is  involved  in  that  process  we  say  to  him,  “If  you 
wish  to  have  anybody  to  represent  you,  whether  it  be  a 
trade  union  colleague  who  works  for  the  company  or 
not,  you  may  do  so”.  During  the  last  two  stages  of 
formal  disciplinary  procedure  if  the  employee  wishes  to 
have  a full-time  union  official  to  represent  him  and  if  he 
is  a union  member,  as  far  as  the  company  is  concerned 
that  is  fine. 

986.  What  about  the  rights  of  individuals 
encapsulated  in  binding  legislation? 

(Mr  White)  Off  the  top  of  my  head,  if  we  are  prepared 
to  say  that  this  is  something  we  do  in  practice  for  the 
life  of  me  I cannot  see  why  it  should  not  happen  in  law. 

Mr  Heald 

987.  The  implication  of  the  questioning  of  the  CBI 
by  the  Chairman  was  that  the  reason  why  employers  did 
not  want  to  have  trade  unions  was  that  they  felt  they 
could  get  their  own  way  without  the  workers  having 
somebody  to  stand  up  for  them  and  in  those 
circumstances  the  workers  were  disadvantaged.  Is  that 
why  you  have  derecognised  the  MSF? 

(Mr  White)  We  derecognised  the  MSF  because  quite 
clearly  a very  substantial  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
company  said  that  they  did  not  want  a third-party 
organisation  representing  15  per  cent  of  staff  to  talk  on 
behalf  of  100  per  cent.  To  me,  that  is  democracy  turned 
on  its  head. 

988.  Are  you  trying  to  get  away  with  something  in 
terms  of  doing  the  workers  down? 

(Mr  White)  In  Zurich  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
constantly  is  improve  the  communication  and 
consultation  processes.  I believe  that  you  have 
examples  of  some  of  the  things  we  have  been  doing 
which  give  individual  employees  direct  access  to  the 
most  senior  executives  in  the  part  of  the  company  in 
which  they  work.  They  can  raise  any  issue  on  any 
subject  directly  and  get  a response  in  a couple  of  weeks. 
The  reason  why  I went  round  the  country  was  so  that  I 
could  stand  on  a stage  and  talk  to  3,000  people  and  give 
them  the  chance  to  ask  any  question  under  the  sun  on 
any  subject.  There  were  no  taboo  subjects.  I have  to  say 
that  some  of  the  questions  were  about  unions. 

989.  Do  you  accept  the  analysis  of  the  brave  trade 
union  champion  fighting  against  the  Victorian 
mill-owner-type  employer  as  the  present  state  of 
industrial  relations? 
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(Mr  White)  I do  not.  One  should  paint  a more  modem 
picture  of  the  type  of  business  we  are  in  and  the  type  of 
approach  that  employers  recognise  they  have  to  take 
towards  what  from  Zurich’s  point  are  its  most  valuable 
resource — the  people  it  employs. 

Chairman 

990.  You  are  not  suggesting  that  woricers  are 
strengthened  when  they  have  no  union  representation? 
You  are  not  trying  to  do  them  down  but  you  are  not 
trying  to  build  them  up? 

(Mr  White)  I believe  that  it  strengthens  the  company. 

Chairman:  That  was  exactly  what  I thought. 

Mr  Leighton 

991.  What  happened  here  was  that  you  took  over 
another  company,  MMI? 

(Mr  White)  We  acquired  the  business;  we  did  not  take 
over  the  legal  entity. 

992.  The  employees  came  with  it? 

(Mr  White)  Certain  employees,  yes. 

993.  About  how  many? 

(Mr  White)  About  1,600. 

994.  Previously,  they  had  trade  union? 

(Mr  White)  About  1,000  of  them. 

995.  You  acquired  those  employees  and  ended  the 
trade  union  recognition? 

(Mr  White)  Yes. 

996.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  trade  union 
recognition  that  they  had  did  any  damage  to  the 
company?  Did  it  have  any  deleterious  effects? 

(Mr  White)  In  my  view,  what  it  created  was  a barrier 
between  the  employees  and  the  management.  I am 
telling  you  what  I was  told  last  week  when  I was 
wandering  round  the  country  talking  to  3,000  people. 
Many  of  them  said  to  me  that  that  was  the  first 
time 

997.  Did  you  speak  to  the  3,000  one  at  a time? 

(Mr  White)  I spoke  to  them  from  a stage.  The  largest 

number  was  600. 

998.  You  spoke  to  600  at  a time? 

CAfr  White)  Yes,  indeed.  After  that  I went  round  to 
small  groups  and  talked  to  them. 

999.  I would  not  have  thought  that  that  was  a 
satisfactory  way  of  doing  it. 

(Mr  White)  It  is  better  than  not  doing  it  at  all. 

1000.  You  said  that  to  have  a successful  company 
everybody  had  to  work  together.  Everyone  accepts  that. 
You  have  heard  the  previous  witnesses.  Vauxhall  said 
that  their  way  of  doing  it  was  by  having  a union, 
working  with  the  union  and  cooperating  with  the  union 
in  that  way.  What  is  the  real  reason  you  are  against 
unions?  Is  it  a question  of  numbers,  or  is  it  a bias  or 
prejudice  against  unions  as  such? 


(Mr  White)  It  is  because  I do  not  believe  that  we  can 
run  the  company  in  the  most  successful  way  for 
everybody’s  benefit  with  third-party  involvement 

1001.  It  is  not  third-party  involvement  We  are 
talking  about  employees,  of  whom  there  are  1,000. 
They  are  not  third  parties. 

(Mr  White)!  refer  to  people  who  are  not  employed  by 
the  company. 

1002.  What  if  there  were  union  representatives 
who  were  employees  of  the  company? 

(Mr  White)  I do  not  believe  it  is  necessary — and  85 
per  cent  of  our  staff  support  that 

1003.  You  keep  saying  that  but  you  are  changing 
your  ground.  They  are  not  third  parties;  they  are  your 
employees.  They  may  have  a staff  association.  Instead 
of  your  speaking  to  600  of  them  at  a time  with  a 
megaphone  they  may  want  to  form  some  kind  of 
association.  We  believe  in  freedom  of  association  in  a 
democracy,  do  we  not? 

(Mr  White)  Yes. 

1004.  What  is  your  objection?  Is  it  based  on  a bias 
or  prejudice,  or  do  you  just  hate  unions?  Is  it  a question 
of  numbers? 

(Mr  White)  I do  not  hate  unions.  I believe  that  they 
are  unnecessary  in  our  industrial  and  commerd^ 
society. 

1005.  Please  try  to  answer  the  question.  Is  it  a 
question  of  numbers  of  your  dislike  of  unions? 

(Mr  White)  It  is  not  “dislike”.  I believe  that  they  are 
unnecessary.  I believe  that  that  is  a perfectly  clear 
answer. 

1006.  Is  it  a question  of  numbers  or  because  you 
think  they  are  unnecessary? 

(Mr  White)  "nie  numbers  happen  to  support  my  view. 

1007.  That  is  not  a very  satisfactory  answer  but  I 
will  not  get  much  further  and  will  move  on.  The  number 
is  1,000.  You  said  that  you  would  deal  with  people  as 
individuals.  Suppose  that  1,000  individuals  said,  “We 
are  quite  happy  for  you  to  negotiate  with  everyone  else 
individually  but  we  are  1,000  in  number  and  want  to 
talk  to  you”.  Do  you  think  you  could  live  with  that? 
Would  that  frighten  you? 

fAfr  White)  They  already  talk  to  me  through  their 
own  organisations  and  management  structure. 

1 008.  If  as  free  individuals  they  wanted  to  set  up  an 

association  would  you ? 

(Mr  White)  But  they  appear  not  to  want  to  do  that 

1009.  But  1,000  have  done  so. 

[Afr  White)  It  is  now  down  to  500  and  reducing. 

1010.  No  doubt  you  will  keep  on  pressurising  them 
and  it  will  go  down  even  further.  What  is  wrong  with 
your  being  willing  to  talk  to  those  500  employees  by 
means  of  an  association? 

(Mr  White)  If  another  300  or  500  come  along  with  a 
different  association,  and  another  300  or  400  come 
along,  what  should  I do?  I am  not  supposed  to  ask  you 
questions. 
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101 1.  What  about  things  like  health  and  safety?  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  reasonable  for  people  to  talk  to 
you,  not  one  at  a time  but,  through  a megaphone,  in 
groups  of  600  about  things  like  health  and  s^ety? 

(Mr  White)  We  have  a health  and  safety  committee 
on  which  sit  experts  from  our  company.  In  addition,  we 
have  volunteers  from  the  company. 

1012.  I think  that  that  is  a legal  requirement.  You 
have  to  do  that  whether  or  not  you  like  it. 

(Mr  White)  We  have  volunteers  from  within  the 
company  who  sit  on  that  committee  as  members  of 
staff. 

1013.  How  are  you  affected  by  the  Transfer  of 
Undertakings  (Protection  of  Employment)  Regulations 
1981  (TUPE)?  You  say  in  your  paper  that  if  you  take 
over  a company  “not  only  would  the  employees’  own 
contracts  transfer  but  it  is  possible  that  any  recognition 
agreement(s)  might  do  so  as  well”.  What  is  the  legal 
position?  Under  TUPE  are  you  not  supposed  to  honour 
recognition  agreements? 

(Mr  White)  I am  not  clear  about  the  position.  We 
were  given  advice  that  there  might  be  a situation  where 
when  we  transferred 

1014.  That  is  very  interesting.  Insurance  is  closely 
connected  with  the  legal  profession. 

(Mr  White)  I am  not  a lawyer.  The  advice  we  were 
given  at  the  time  was  that  possibly  rights  under 
representation  agreements  might  transfer  with  the 
individuals  and  that  if  we  wished  to  cancel  it  would  be 
wise  to  do  it  formally. 

1015.  I am  dealing  with  the  paper  you  sent  us.  You 
are  telling  me  that  you  do  not  know  how  you  stand 
under  this? 

(Mr  White)  We  were  given  advice  that  suggested 
there  was  uncertainty  regarding  whether  or  not 
representation  transferred. 

1016.  Has  it  been  tested  in  the  courts? 

(Afr  White)  I am  not  aware  whether  or  not  it  has  been 
tested.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  cancelled  it. 

1017.  You  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  has  been 
tested?  You  are  running  the  company. 

(Afr  White)  We  cancelled  what  was  not  a 
legally-binding  agreement. 

1018.  Do  you  care  about  this  one  way  or  the  other? 

(Mr  White)  We  are  always  very  careftil  in  statutory 

matters,  and  we  take  very  careful  advice. 

1019.  It  may  be  tested  in  the  courts,  presumably? 

(Afr  White)  I am  not  aware  whether  or  not  it  has  been 

tested. 

1020.  But  it  could  be  tested  in  future? 

(Mr  White)  Anything  is  possible  in  future. 

Mr  Ross 

1021.  Mr  White,  you  will  know  that  1 am  an 
MSF-sponsored  MP.  It  does  not  mean  that  they  tell  me 
what  to  say.  I should  like  some  yes  or  no  answers.  Do 
you  know  that  the  MSF  are  a lay  member-controlled 
union? 


(Mr  White)  No,  I did  not  know  that. 

1022.  Do  you  know  what  the  expression  means? 

(Mr  White)  No. 

1023.  It  means  that  the  lay  membership  negotiate 
in  the  main  on  their  own  behalf  until  it  gets  to  a point 
where  the  company  and  themselves  fall  out  and  they 
need  outside  assistance.  Basically,  it  means  that  the 
actual  members  themselves  do  their  own  negotiations 
on  site.  Zurich  have  a presence  in  Belgium,  Denmark, 
France,  Germany,  Ireland,  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy 
the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Spain  and  Luxembourg.  Are 
there  trade  unions  in  all  those  countries  which  are 
recognised  by  Zurich? 

(Mr  White)  I could  not  tell  you. 

1024.  I will  tell  you:  yes.  To  take  a non-EC  country 
like  Austria.  Is  there  a union  there? 

(Mr  White)  I do  not  know. 

1025.  Why  is  it  that  you  do  not  know? 

(Mr  White)  Because  I am  responsible  for  the  United 
Kingdom  operations  of  Zurich  which  is  based  in  90 
countries,  including  Ireland.  I am  aware  of  the  Irish 
situation. 

1026.  But  you  are  the  chief  executive  for  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Republic  of  Ireland? 

(Mr  White)  Correct. 

1027.  You  said  that  there  were  10  employees  in 
Ireland  who  were  union  members.  I thought  the  number 
was  30. 

(Mr  White)  Ten. 

1028.  They  are  members  of  a union  and  you 
recognise  it,  because  you,  Dennis  White,  send  a cheque 
to  MSF  on  behalf  of  the  10  employees  in  Ireland  for 
their  subscriptions? 

(Mr  White)  Yes,  indeed. 

1029.  There  is  a slight  contradiction  in  the  paper 
that  you  have  sent  us,  is  there  not? 

(Mr  White)  In  what  sense? 

1030.  In  paragraph  2 stress  is  placed  on  the  low 
level  of  membership. 

(Mr  White)  We  are  talking  about  the  United 
Kingdom. 

1031.  In  response  to  questions  from  some  of  my 
colleagues  you  admitted  that  when  you  took  over  MMI 
there  was  some  union  representation  there.  It  was 
hardly  a low  level  of  representation? 

(Mr  White)  It  was  1,CMX). 

1032.  Out  of  what  number? 

fAfr  White)  Are  you  referring  to  the  number  who 
came  across  or  the  total  staff? 

1033.  The  numbers  who  came  across? 

(Mr  White)  About  1,600. 

1034.  It  is  hardly  a low  figure. 
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(Mr  White)  Which  meant  that  in  Zurich  as  a whole 
there  would  have  been  about  1,200  members. 

1035.  I am  talking  about  MMI. 

(Mr  White)  The  moment  they  joined  us  they  became 
Zurich’s  staff. 

1036.  But  when  they  were  with  MMI  1,000  had 
union  membership? 

(Mr  White)  Indeed. 

1037.  That  is  hardly  a low  number? 

(Mr  White)  Of  course  not. 

1038.  Do  you  recall  a letter  that  you  sent  to  the 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Bournemouth  East? 

(Mr  White)  1 sent  a number  of  letters  to  a number  of 
Mps.  I cannot  recall. 

1039.  I am  referring  to  a letter  dated  26  July  1993 
sent  to  the  Member  for  Bournemouth  East.  Do  you 
recall  that  letter? 

(Mr  White)  No,  I do  not. 

1040.  So.  you  will  not  recall  what  you  said  in  it? 

(Mr  White)  If  I do  not  recall  it  I can  hardly  remember 

what  was  said  in  it. 

1041.  Do  you  remember  writing  to  David 
Atkinson? 

(Mr  White)  I wrote  to  four  or  five  Mps  who  wrote  to 
me,  if  you  are  referring  to  the  subject  of  trade  union 
representation.  Frankly,  I do  not  remember  who  they 
were. 

1042.  One  would  imagine  that  what  you  said  in 
those  letters  would  be  the  same  as  you  said  in  your 
memorandum  to  the  Employment  Select  Committee. 

(Mr  White)  Unless  we  had  moved  on  and 
circumstances  had  changed.  I am  not  sure  what  point 
you  are  picking  up. 

1043.  You  do  not  change  the  argument  to  suit  the 
occasion. 

(Mr  White)  Unless  further  facts  come  out. 

1044.  In  your  memorandum  you  lay  great  stress  on 
the  low  level  of  trade  union  membership.  In  your  letter 
to  David  Atkinson  you  enclose  copy  correspondence 
from  Mrs  E Martin  of  32  Dorset  Road.  In  the 
penultimate  paragraph  you  say:  “Neither  I nor  Zurich 
Insurance  Company  feel  diat  the  involvement  of  a trade 
union  in  the  company’s  relationship  and  dealings  with 
its  employees,  and  in  particular  the  development  and 
reward  of  those  employees  as  individuals,  is  either 
productive  or  constructive.  It  is  therefore  our  UK  policy 
not  to  recognise  any  trade  union  for  collective 
bargaining  purposes”.  That  seems  to  contradict  what 
you  say  here,  that  your  attitude  is  to  do  with  the  low 
level  of  membership? 

(Mr  White)  1 am  sorry.  I fail  to  see  the  point  you 
make. 

1045.  I do  not  call  you  a liar,  but  it  seems  that  you 
have  changed  the  nature  of  the  answer  you  give 


depending  on  to  whom  you  are  talking.  1 remind  you 
that  we  are  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  You  have  given  evidence  that  “Zurich 
Insurance. . .has  previously  recognised  MSF.  The  single 
most  compelling  reason  that  led  Zurich  Insurance 
Company  to  dispense  with  collective  bargaining, 
.[was]  the  failure  of  that  union  to  attract  and  maintain 
sufficient  membership  in  the  workforce”,  and  yet  in 
your  letter  to  David  Atkinson  you  make  it  quite  plain 
that  you  have  no  intention  of  giving  union  recognition 
in  the  United  Kingdom  whatsoever. 

(Mr  White)  First  and  foremost,  for  the  reason  that  the 
membership  is  so  small.  The  membership  is  now 
between  15  and  20  per  cent.  I could  have  sent  20  pages 
to  whoever  the  gentleman  is.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  a number  of  reasons  union  membership  has 
dropped  to  about  15  per  cent  in  the  past  six  months.  As 
of  today,  85  per  cent  of  our  staff  have  shown  no 
inclination  to  be  involved  with  a union. 

1046.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  your  staff  have 
expressed  no  need  to  be  involved  with  a union? 

(Mr  White)  As  of  today.  They  are  not  members. 

1047.  You  think  that  because  they  have  not  joined 
they  do  not  want  to  be  members? 

(Mr  White)  Not  only  are  ±ey  not  joining;  they  are 
leaving  in  droves. 

1 048.  This  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  fact  that 
earlier  you  claimed  that  you  had  spoken  to  3,000 
employers,  although  we  discovered  that  you  had  not 
spoken  to  anyone  personally  but  had  addressed  mass 
meetings? 

(Mr  White)  If  I had  been  allowed  to  finish  I would 
have  said  that  for  two  or  three  hours  we  broke  up  into 
groups  of  five,  10  or  15  people  and,  with  a number  of 
executive  colleagues,  walked  around  to  those  groups  to 
tell  them  about  the  company,  its  policy  and  future 
intentions.  They  had  a chance  to  ask  further  questions. 
I was  merely  pointing  out  that  we  were  making  an 
additional  effort  to  communicate  with  employees  on  a 
face-to-face  basis  which  had  not  happened  in  the  past 
with  MMI.  That  was  the  point  of  my  statement 

1049.  On  page  3 of  your  evidence  you  talk  about 
consultation  with  the  staff  forum.  I thought  you  said 
that  you  believed  in  individual  points  of  contact? 

(Mr  White)  1 think  we  have  both. 

1050.  You  are  quite  happy  to  have  a consultative 
arrangement  in  the  form  of  a staff  forum?  Is  it  not 
reasonable  that  those  500  unions  members  may  want 
some  representation  through  that  staff  forum? 

(Mr  WTifrej  As  you  are  an  MSF-sponsored  MP  I 
would  be  surprised  if  you  had  not  been  told  already  that 
that  was  something  being  informally  discussed  with  the 
union. 

1051.  Not  necessarily.  If  you  were  having  informal 
discussions  with  the  union  they  would  not  necessarily 
tell  me  what  was  going  on. 

(Mr  White)  Forgive  me.  I assumed  that  as  a 
sponsored  MP  you  might  have  been  aware  of  it.  Let  me 
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make  the  point  that  500  of  our  employees  have 
expressed  an  interest  for  whatever  reason  in  belonging 
to  a particular  association.  We  are  not  foolish  enough  to 
ignore  that  totally,  but  what  we  have  said  is  that 
amongst  the  improvements  we  continue  to  intend  to 
niake  in  terms  of  the  consultation  and  communications 
processes  we  have  talked  to  the  union  informally  about 
whether  or  not  we  might  take  account  of  individual 
situations  where  they  might  like  to  participate  in  the 
process. 

1052.  I refer  to  page  3 which  talks  about  “Staff 
Consultation  and  Communications  Forum”.  You 
conceded  that  500  of  your  employees  were  still 
members  of  MSF.  I just  wonder  whether  they  have 
expressed  a view  as  to  whether  they  wish  representation 
in  that  forum  to  be  through  MSF,  and  whether  or  not 
you  would  be  opposed  to  it. 

(Mr  White)  We  have  made  it  plain  that  we  would  not 
be. 

Chairman 

1053.  You  do  not  like  unions,  Mr  White? 

(Mr  White)  I believe  they  are  unnecessary. 

1054.  They  are  unnecessary  and  left-overs  from  the 
days  when  people  had  problems  with  employers?  Do 
you  not  think  that  ordinary  working  people  need 
someone  to  protect  them?  Your  duty  is  to  look  after  the 
shareholders,  is  it  not? 

(Mr  White)  That  is  your  comment,  not  mine. 

1055.  Is  it  not? 

(Mr  White)  No. 

1056.  What  is  your  job? 

(Mr  White)  My  job  is  to  see  that  we  create  a 
successful  business  which  means  that  everyone 
connected  with  it  business  works  together,  including 
shareholder. 

1057.  What  is  your  position,  Mr  White? 

(Mr  White)  I am  the  chief  executive  director. 

1058.  The  job  of  chief  executive  of  a company, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  board,  is  primarily  to  be 
answerable  to  the  shareholders? 

(Mr  White)  I am  responsible  and  answerable  to  those 
people. 

1059.  Who  makes  the  profit  from  the  company? 

(Mr  White)  The  shareholders  share  in  that  profit  as 

well  as  our  employees. 

1060.  If  there  are  no  profits  there  are  no  employees. 
I do  not  know  what  you  are  smiling  about.  I find  the  fact 
that  you  have  got  rid  of  the  MSF  in  this  way  a serious 
matter. 

(Mr  White)  I am  not  smiling;  I am  grimacing.  I have 
contact  lenses  and  the  lights  have  an  effect. 

1061.  Do  you  consider  that  employees  who  are 
being  disciplined  or  are  liable  to  be  dismissed  require 
for  their  protection  union  representation? 


(Mr  White)  Individually? 

1062.  Yes? 

(Mr  White)  Yes,  I believe  I have  answered  that. 

1063.  Do  you  consider  that  employees  who  are 
making  contracts  with  your  great  company  have  any 
strength  in  the  bargaining  process  unless  they  have 
union  membcmhip? 

(Mr  White)  Bargaining  for  what? 

1064.  You  are  an  employee  of  the  company,  are 
you  not?  You  have  been  a manager  for  a long  time? 

(Mr  White)  Yes. 

1065.  Your  managers  have  no  strength  in  the 
bargaining  process  because  they  are  on  their  own.  That 
is  light,  is  it  not? 

(Mr  White)  You  use  the  word  “bargaining”. 

1066.  Let  me  give  an  example.  Have  you 
advertised  recently  for  managers  at  any  level? 

(Mr  White)  I am  sure  we  have. 

1067.  Do  any  of  your  colleagues  know? 

(Mr  White)  Of  course  we  have. 

1068.  How  many  applications  did  you  get  for  each 
job? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  As  a good  employer  who  offers 
excellent  terms  we  have  had  very  good  responses. 

1069.  How  many? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  It  depends  on  the  position  to  which 
you  refer. 

1070.  Name  me  a position? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  Actuary. 

(Mr  White)  It  could  be  15. 

1071.  Let  Mr  Nicholson  answer;  he  is  the  human 
resources  man.  How  many  applications  did  you  have 
for  the  position  of  actuary? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  We  dealt  with  it  through  Head 
Hunters  and  had  a large  amount  of  interest. 

1072.  How  many? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  Between  50  to  100. 

1073.  What  about  secretaries’  jobs?  Do  you 
advertise  those? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  We  do. 

1074.  How  many? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  A large  number. 

1075.  How  many? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  Sometimes  hundreds. 

1076.  What  about  the  job  of  a cleaner — hundreds? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  We  use  contract  cleaners. 

1077.  What  is  the  largest  number  of  applications 
you  have  had  recently  for  any  job? 
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(Mr  Nicholson)  Again,  one  is  talking  about 
hundreds. 

1078.  What  is  the  smallest  number  for  any  jobs 
— dozens? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  Dozens. 

1079.  It  follows,  does  it  not,  that  people  who  apply 
for  jobs  with  Zurich  have  no  bargaining  strength  at  all 
because  if  they  do  not  like  the  terms  you  offer  there  are 
hundreds  of  other  people?  We  all  know  it  is  true.  If  you 
offer  them  a job  and  they  do  not  like  yom  terms  they 
will  go  somewhere  else? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  That  is  their  choice. 

1080.  It  is  not  their  choice.  They  are  desperate  for 
jobs  but  have  no  bargaining  strength  in  individual 
terms.  There  are  hundreds  of  people  for  every  job  in 
your  organisation? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  They  have  a free  choice  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  come  and  join  us. 

1081.  You  call  that  a free  choice  with  unemploy- 
ment running,  even  on  the  Government’s  fiddled 
figures,  at  nearly  three  million  people? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  They  still  have  a choice. 

1082.  They  have  a choice  of  having  a job  with  you 
or  going  back  on  the  dole  in  many  cases?  That  is  their 
choice,  is  it  not? 


(Mr  Nicholson)  They  have  a choice. 

1083.  That  is  their  choice,  is  it  not? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  It  depends  on  whether  or  not  they  are 
on  the  dole. 

1084.  If  they  are  not  on  the  dole  and  do  not  even 
have  dole  money  their  choice  is  between  being  out  of 
work  and  accepting  your  terms,  because  they  have  no 
union  backing.  They  are  dead  because  you  have  got  rid 
of  the  union? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  I am  not  sure  that  if  they  were 
members  of  a union  it  would  change  the  situation. 

1085.  You  are  not  sure? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  It  would  not  change  the  situation. 

1086.  If  there  was  collective  bargaining  would  that 
change  the  situation? 

(Mr  Nicholson)  From  a recruiter’s  point  of  view? 

1087.  Of  course. 

(Mr  Nicholson)  It  would  not  change  our  situation. 

Chairman:  You  do  not  think  that  collective 
bargaining  gives  union  strength?  Why  is  it  that  Mr 
White  feels  that  unions  are  so  bad  for  the  company?  I 
have  no  more  questions.  I deeply  regret  the  way  you 
have  treated  your  union.  Thank  you  for  coming  to  us. 


APPENDIX  1 

Further  evidence  from  Zurich  Insurance 

I refer  to  your  Committee’s  hearings  at  which  my  Company  gave  evidence  on  Tuesday  25  January. 

In  pondering  on  my  answer  to  a specific  question,  I believe  from  Mr  Ross,  and  in  advance  of  seeing  a 
transcript  of  the  evidence,  I believe  that  I may  inadvertently  have  supplied  an  answer  which  could  have  been 
misleading.  If  that  is  indeed  the  case  I would  like  to  put  the  matter  right  at  this  time. 

I refer  to  a question  regarding  the  procedures  at  Zurich  for  individual  representation  rights  so  far  as 
activities  such  as  disciplinary  procedures  are  concerned. 

I stated  that  our  current  procedure  was  to  allow  the  person  concerned  to  have  a fellow  employee  as  an 
additional  representative  to  support  them,  who  of  course  could  be  an  MSF  member  if  desired.  This  is  correct 
and  is  our  current  status.  I then  went  on  to  discuss  the  situation  whereby  in  the  last  phases  of  any  such 
procedure  a full-time  union  official  could  act  as  that  representative.  This  is  not  our  current  procedure  but  is 
in  fact  being  discussed  informally  at  the  moment  with  MSF  as  part  of  our  continuing  dialogue. 

Subject  to  those  overall  conversations  being  successfully  concluded,  the  full-time  union  official 
representation  will  then  form  part  of  that  procedure  for  the  relevant  phases. 

It  may  be  that  the  Committee,  or  certainly  Mr  Ross,  concluded  this  to  be  the  case  and  I would  wish  to  make 
the  position  absolutely  clear  and  would  apologise  to  Mr  Jenner’s  Committee  in  advance  of  the  transcripts 
being  available. 

28  January  1994 
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APPENDIX  2 

Letter  from  the  Chief  Executive  of  Zuricli  Insurance 

I refer  to  your  letter  of  16  February  concerning  the  trade  union,  MSF. 

I must  first  of  all  make  it  clear  to  you  that  the  actions  taken  in  the  last  few  days  by  our  Company  in  relation 
to  MSF  are  not  a reversal  of  our  policy  as  stated  in  evidence  to  the  Committee.  In  fact,  the  actions  fall  fully 
in  line  with  our  stated  intent  when  I sat  before  the  Committee  to  speak  of  our  strategy  regarding  formal 
recognition  and  also  our  wish  to  adequately  cater  for  500  Zurich  staff  who  have  chosen  to  maintain 
membership  with  MSF  within  our  consultation  and  communication  procedures. 

Zurich  has  only  “recognised”  MSF  in  relation  to  allowing  Zurich  staff  who  are  MSF  members  to  sit  as 
representatives  on  the  Zurich’s  consultation  and  communication  forum  on  behalf  of  their  union  colleagues. 

In  addition,  also  as  stated  at  the  Committee  meeting,  full-time  union  officials  will  be  allowed  to  support 
Zurich  employees  who  are  members  of  MSF  in  the  final  phases  of  any  individual  disciplinary  or  grievance 
matters. 

There  is  no  formal  recognition  of  MSF  in  any  collective  sense  whatsoever  following  our  cancellation  of 
the  previous  agreement  in  March  of  1993  and,  indeed,  the  current  understanding  that  we  have  with  MSF  is 
not  legally  binding  between  the  two  parties. 

Our  position  on  full  union  recognition  remains  as  stated,  in  my  view  clearly,  in  the  evidence  to  the 
Committee.  Namely,  that  full  union  recognition  will  become  increasingly  irrelevant  in  industry  and 
commerce  as  corporations  improve  their  consultation  and  communication  procedures  and  as  the  performance 
reward  process,  including  standard  remuneration,  becomes  increasingly  an  individual  process. 

It  is  quite  obvious  to  us  that  Zurich  employees  feel  very  comfortable  with  our  consistent  attempt  to 
improve  these  processes  and  have  increasingly  shown  their  lack  of  need  for  trade  union  support. 

In  summary,  then,  our  understanding  with  MSF  has  taken  account  of  the  interests  of  500  Zurich  staff  who 
have  currently  chosen  to  remain  members  of  the  union,  whilst  continuing  to  support  the  wishes  of  the  vast 
majority  who  have  clearly  shown  that  they  have  no  desire  to  be  represented  as  a whole  by  a small  minority. 

23  February  1994 


APPENDIX  3 

Response  to  written  Questions  by  the  Employment  Committee  from  the  CBI 

You  asked  for  a CBI  response  to  a number  of  questions. 

(i)  How  far  have  trade  union  initiatives  such  as  the  “EDAP"  development  scheme  at  Ford  and  the 
GMB/TGWU  campaign  for  five  training  days  per  employee  in  focusing  the  attention  of  employers  on  the 
important  issues  of  training? 

The  EDAP  scheme  at  Ford  and  similar  schemes  at  Rover  and  Lucas  all  provide  educational  and  training 
opportunities  for  employees  extending  beyond  business  needs.  These  schemes  have  certainly  been  successful 
in  terms  of  both  individual  and  organisational  benefits. 

It  is  for  employers  to  decide,  as  part  of  their  business  strategy,  whether  to  set  targets  for  average  numbers 
of  training  days  per  employee  or  to  provide  training  which  is  not  directly  job  related. 

Best  practice  in  training  and  development  is  embodied  in  the  Investors  in  People  standard.  The  standard, 
initiated  by  CBI,  focuses  on  training  to  meet  business  needs.  This  does  not  require  a set  number  of  days 
training  per  employee,  and  individual  and  business  needs  may  not  justify  this.  Increasingly,  as  with  National 
Vocational  Qualifications  (NVQs),  it  is  more  productive  for  training  to  be  conceived  in  terms  of  the  standards 
achieved  to  a particular  level  without  particular  limitations  of  time  or  method. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  employers’  attention  has  been  increasingly  focused  on  training,  It  is  estimated 
that  employers  are  now  spending  well  over  £20  billion  a year  on  training.  The  CBI  quarterly  Industrial  Trends 
Surveys,  for  example,  have  shown,  throughout  the  recession,  a continuous  favourable  balance  in  the  number 
of  employers  intending  to  invest  more  in  training  over  the  next  12  months  over  those  who  intend  to  invest 
less.  Anecdotal  evidence  suggests  that  this  is  the  first  time  this  has  happened  in  any  recession  since  the  last 
war.  This  was  not  the  case  in  the  previous  recession  in  the  early  1980s.  There  is  also  evidence  that  more  and 
more  companies  are  regarding  training  as  an  investment  rather  than  a cost. 
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Employers  are  realising  that  people  are  a major  source  of  sustainable  competitive  advantage.  Employers 
are  thinking  about  the  role  of  training  more  systematically  and  are  incorporating  it  firmly  into  their 
company’s  wider  strategies.  There  is  also  a growing  realisation  that  there  is  a need  for  continuous  training 
and  development  for  all  employees  throughout  their  working  lives, 

Evidence  of  these  changes  in  thinking  can  be  seen  in  the  growing  number  of  organisations  registering  their 
commitment  to  and  achieving  the  Investors  in  People  standard. 

(ii)  How  important  is  union  support  for  further  expansion  of  the  Investors  in  People  scheme  and  NVQs? 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  both  the  employer  and  the  employee  that  the  UK  as  a whole  enhances  its  training 
performance  and  achieves  the  higher  skill  and  competence  levels  that  are  essential  if  we  are  to  match 
international  competition.  If  a skills  revolution  is  to  be  successful  and  sustained  it  needs  active  trade  union 
support. 

There  has  been  and  continues  to  be  active  TUC  and  trade  union  support  and  involvement  in  key  training 
initiatives  such  as  Investors  in  People  and  NVQs.  CBI  welcomes  this  support  and  involvement. 

(iii)  Would  you  support  union  representation  on  all  the  TEC  and  LEC  Boards  ? 

Unions  are  represented  on  a number  of  TEC  and  LEC  Boards.  In  the  CBI  report  “Making  Labour  Markets 
Work”  (November  1993)  we  recommend  that  the  case  should  be  examined  for  at  least  one  TEC/LEC  board 
member  to  be  drawn  from  a trade  union.  The  report  also  contains  other  recommendations  for  enhanced 
TEC/LEC  accountability.  I enclose  a copy  of  this  report  for  your  interest. 

18  February  1994 
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TUESDAY  1 FEBRURY  1994 


Members  present; 

Mr  Greville  Janner,  in  the  Chair 


Mr  Sebastian  Coe 
Mr  Ken  Eastham 
Mr  Harry  Greenway 
Mr  Oliver  Heald 


Mr  Ron  Leighton 
Mr  Iain  Mills 
Mr  Eniie  Ross 
Mr  David  Young 


Memorandum  submitted  by  Honda  of  The  UK  Manufacturing  Limited 
FACTS  ON  HONDA  OF  THE  UK  MANUFACTURING  LIMITED 


1.  Our  AssoaATE  benefit  package 

Our  Associates  are  critically  important  to  us  so  fairness  is  vital.  Our  aim  is  to  provide  a competitive  total 
benefit  package.  We  research  the  pay,  benefit  levels  and  conditions  within  both  UK  manufacturing  and 
specifically  the  motor  industry  and  it  is  part  of  our  commitment  to  our  people  that  they  will  have  a 
competitive  working  package.  The  result  of  our  research  is  explained  to  our  Associates  so  that  they 
understand  the  basis  of  our  decision  and  what  changes  there  will  be  in  our  total  benefit  package. 

Our  previous  three  year’s  pay  reviews  have  been; 


Year 

Pecentage  Increase 

1990 

15 

+ reduction  in  working  week 
from  39  to  37  hours  effective 

2 July 

1991 

13.5  + 1.5 

+ private  medical  care 

1992 

7 

1993 

3.7 

In  addition,  all  Associates  at  HUM  are  eligible  for  the  following  benefits: 

— Free  Private  Medical  Care  Cover.  For  a small  additional  cost,  Associates  can  choose  to  cover  their 
spouse/family. 

— Pension  Scheme. 

— Holiday  Entitlement  of  25  days  in  addition  to  the  eight  statutory  days. 

— Lease  Car  Scheme — with  three  year’s  service. 

— Discount  Schemes  on  spare  parts  and  new  Honda  products — with  six  and  12  month’s  service 
respectively. 

— Second  Hand  Car  Purchase  with  six  month’s  service. 

— Subsidised  Canteen  Facility. 

— Standard  uniform  including  free  issue  safety  shoes  and  hat.  The  white  uniform  itself  is  also 
provided  and  laundered  at  Company  expense. 

To  ensure  our  total  benefit  package  is  competitive,  we  are  always  reviewing  and  developing  the  elements 
included. 

2.  Our  assogate  relations 

We  are  a new  company  and  are  concentrating  all  our  efforts  to  ensure  good  quality  production  from 
Swindon.  In  order  to  do  this  on  a consistent  basis,  we  must  succeed  in  developing  and  communicating  with 
our  team. 

Together  with  our  Associates,  we  have  developed  effective  two  way  communication  methods.  In  this,  we 
believe  that  we  have  a responsibility  to  communicate  openly  and  directly  with  our  Associates.  They  should 
be  the  first  people  to  know  of  any  changes.  This  emphasis  on  open  and  direct  communication  is  critical  as 
our  working  practices  depend  primarily  on  “good”  teamwork  and  a commitment  to  creating  an  environment 
where  there  is  equality  of  opportunity  and  non-discrimination.  This  is  the  basis  of  our  philosophy. 


Communication 

We  communicate  on  a daily,  weekly,  monthly  and  annual  basis — in  other  words,  continuously. 
The  cost  of  printing  and  publishing  these  Minutes  of  Evidence  is  estimated  by  HMSO  at  £1,850. 
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Daily 

Through  Start  of  Shift  Meetings — led  by  the  Team  Leader  or  Co-ordinator — each  team  reviews  the 
previous  shift’s  performance;  the  focus  for  the  next  shift  and  so  on.  This  sets  the  focus  for  the  day’s  work. 

Through  Shift  Handover  Meetings — Co-ordinators  and  Team  Leaders  meet  to  exchange  information  to 
help  a smooth  shift  change. 

Through  Daily  Production  Meetings — total  performance/results  are  reviewed. 

Through  our  manufacturing  Genba  (workplace)  focus,  i.e..  Managers  are  part  of  the  team  and  continuaDv 
“walk  the  floor.”  ^ 


Weekly 

Through  Department  Manager  Meetings— each  Department  Manager  presents  their  previous  week’s 
results  for  discussion  and  future  activities,  including  policy  matters.  Information  from  here  is  fed  into  the  next 
Start  of  Shift  Meeting. 

Through  Department  Meetings — each  individual  department  reviews  last  week’s  activities  and  the  next 
week’s  events. 


Monthly 

Through  our  General  Genba  Meeting— led  by  Senior  Managers,  we  meet  all  Associates  and  outline  the 
Company  Position,  both  externally  and  internally,  as  well  as  introducing  new  Associates. 

Through  our  Birthday  Party — led  by  the  Department  Managers — ^Associates  whose  birthdays  fall  in  a 
given  month  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  discuss  issues  in  an  informal  setting. 

Yearly 

Through  our  January  New  Year  Meeting — when  we  outline  our  year’s  objective. 

Through  our  March  Salary  Review  Presentation — when  we  explain  the  basis  for  our  1 April  Salary 
Review. 


Though  our  Shutdown  Presentation — led  by  our  Senior  Managers,  we  review  the  year’s  progress  to  date, 
thanking  Associates  for  their  contribution  and  wishing  them  and  their  families  a happy  shutdown. 


Ongoing 

Our  approach  ^so  encourages  Associates  to  take  pride  in  their  work.  They  have  a real  responsibility  for 
their  own  workpIa.ce  and  can  have  a real  impact  on  the  way  work  is  carried  out.  Associates  are  also 
encouraged  to  participate  in  activities  to  communicate  with  each  other  and  the  Company  as  a whole. 

For  example,  our  Committee  structure  allows  Associates  to  become  involved  in  many  different  aspects  and 
provides  excellent  opportunities  for  their  self-development.  These  include  the  following  areas: 

Health  and  Safety  ® 

Recreation 

New  Honda  Circle 

Associate  Development 


We  also  have  New  Honda  Circles  whereby  a team  of  between  four  and  six  Associates  use  basic  techniques 
tor  quMity  control  and  flien  solve  a problem  relating  to  their  own  work  area.  They  then  have  responsibiUty 
tor  acmally  implementing  their  own  ideas  and  improving  their  own  workplace— nobody  takes  the  credit 
away  from  them.  These  circles  are  entirely  voluntary. 


Appraisal 


twice  a year,  the  putpose  being  to  review  the  last  six  months' 
^ opment,  to  discuss  each  Associate’s  individual  aspirations;  as  well  as  to  confirm  how 

happy  they  are  and  if  there  are  any  concerns. 


Grievances 


whtm  an  AssS P=°Pl=.  we  do  have  a Formal  Grievance  Procedure 

nomal  raMuCT  So  A ^ ^ d^hlt  with  in  the 

normal  manner.  So,  there  is  a formal  mechanism  for  resolving  the  grievance. 
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But,  at  HUM,  our  philosophy  is  to  talk  about  matters  openly  and  directly  before  they  cause  serious 
problems  for  our  Associates.  We  are  continuously  with  our  people  and  the  effectiveness  of  our  two-way 
communication  means  that  we  can  manage  fairly. 

Discipline 

At  every  stage  of  our  disciplinary  procedure.  Associates  have  the  right  to  be  represented  by  a fellow 
Associate  of  their  choice.  Again,  alAough  it  is  used  rarely,  we  are  extremely  proud  of  our  procedure. 

1.  Counselling  is  obviously  our  first  option.  If  we  move  to  the  formal  disciplinary  procedure,  every 
Associate  is  given  a full  opportunity  to  know  what  the  case  is  and  every  opportunity  is  given  for  them  to 
state  their  case. 

2.  In  the  very  rare  case  where  a dismissal  case  does  arise,  Associates  have  their  case  reviewed  by  an 
Independent  Manager. 

3.  If  the  recommendation  to  dismiss  is  upheld,  Associates  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  either  the  MD  or 
his  designate  or  an  Associate  Review  Panel.  This  comprises  seven  Associates  of  “A”/“B"  Grade  chosen  at 
random  from  across  the  Operation,  (i.e.,  the  equivalent  of  hourly  paid).  One  of  those  Associates  must  be  of 
the  same  grade  as  the  appellant, 

3 September  1993 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mr  Andrew  Jones,  Plant  Manager,  and  Ms  Carolyn  Johnston,  Manager,  Associate  Services,  Honda  of  the 
UK  Manufacturing  Limited,  were  examined. 


Chairman 

1088.  Mr  Jones  and  Ms  Johnston,  we  welcome 
you.  Before  I ask  you  to  introduce  yourselves,  may  I 
say  that  the  Committee’s  time  is  limited  so  it  would  be 
very  helpful  if  you  would  try  and  answer  yes  and  no 
where  you  can,  and  that  your  answers  are  succinct.  If 
you  want  to  add  to  your  replies  you  can  always 
supplement  your  answers  through  further  written 
evidence  when  you  have  seen  the  transcript  of  today’s 
meeting.  The  Committee  has  authorised  me  to 
interrupt  you,  if  they  do  not  do  so  themselves,  if  your 
answers  are  lengthy,  but  1 hope  that  will  not  be 
necessary.  Would  you  please  introduce  yourselves  and 
tell  us  what  you  do. 

(Mr  Jones)  Chairman,  my  name  is  Andrew  Jones, 
and  I am  the  Plant  Manager  of  Honda’ s manufacturing 
operation  in  Swindon. 

(Ms  Johnston)  Chairman,  my  name  is  Carolyn 
Johnston,  and  I am  the  Manager  of  Associate  Services 
at  Swindon. 

Mr  Coe 

1089.  Could  I welcome  you  both  to  the 
Committee  this  afternoon.  Nissan  and  Rover  have 
recognised  unions,  you  do  not,  why? 

(MrJones)VJc  start  from  the  basic  situation  that  our 
customer  is  paramount.  To  provide  for  our  customer 
we  need  a high  quality  product,  through  teamwork  and 
a reasonable  price.  We  concentrate  on  teamwork; 
communication  is  critical.  Through  our  people  we 
have  never  had  any  request,  since  we  started  in  1986 
through  to  now  where  we  employ  1,300  people,  for 
any  third  party  representation,  that  is  the  reason. 

1090.  If  you  had  a push  for  third  party 
representation  would  you  accede  to  that? 


(Mr  Jones)  Obviously  we  would  consider  that  from 
our  people.  Obviously  we  have  had  no  such  request. 

1091.  What  form  does  communication  take 
between  management  and  workforce,  and  part  of  that 
role  presumably  replacing  some  of  the  trade  union 
contacts.  What  is  the  protocol  and  contact? 

(Mr  Jones)  Chairman,  could  I ask  Carolyn  Johnston 
to  reply. 

(Ms  Johnston)  As,  some  of  you  saw  when  you  came 
on  a visit  to  Swindon  last  year,  our  emphasis  is  on  a 
direct  two-way  communication,  face-to-face  com- 
munication, with  the  emphasis  very  much  on  the  shop 
floor.  We  put  a tremendous  amount  into  communicat- 
ing both  on  a daily  basis,  weekly  basis,  monthly  basis, 
as  well  as  an  annual  basis.  For  example,  daily  we  have 
shift-start  meetings  which  are  generally  led  by  the 
team  leader  or  co-ordinator  in  the  area,  and  die 
purpose  is  to  set  the  focus  for  the  day’s  events,  and  to 
review  the  perfonnance  of  the  previous  shift,  very 
brief  five  minute  meetings.  We  then  have  senior 
management  meetings  on  a daily  basis;  and  daily 
production  meetings,  when  we  review  our  targets 
versus  actual  results.  On  a weekly  basis  all  of  the 
departments  will  generally  have  meetings,  and  there  is 
a department  manager  meeting  as  well  when,  again, 
we  can  get  together  and  review  the  overall  business 
and  highlight  any  areas  of  policy  that  need  discussing. 

1092.  Do  employees  have  the  confidence  to 
impart  their  concern  to  senior  management?  It  works, 
does  it? 

(Ms  Johnston)  I believe  so,  yes.  We  have  been 
effective  in  maintaining  two-way  communication 
within  HUM.  I believe,  with  the  emphasis  so  much  on 
the  shop  floor  and  the  fact  that  managers  are  not 
separate  from  the  people,  if  you  like,  that  work  for  them 
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within  the  organisational  structure,  it  does  mean  that  we 
do  understand  what  is  happening,  and  that  allows  us  to 
manage  fairly. 

1093.  Would  you  ever  consider  a new  daily  type 
arrangement  such  as  Rover  have  established? 

(Mr  Jones)  Can  1 say  in  reply,  Mr  Chairman,  I think 
that  many  of  the  ideas  associated  with  that  new  deal 
came  from  working  with  us,  I believe.  I do  not  think  so 
because  we  are  continuously  developing  this  relation- 
ship with  our  people.  It  is  ever-onward. 

1094.  That  is  the  path  that  you  feel  you  will 
continue? 

(Mr  Jones)  Yes,  continuous  improvement. 

Chairman 

1095.  Could  I ask  you  to  elucidate  something.  You 
do  not  recognise  unions  yourself,  and  you  have  never 
had  any  pressure  for  it.  Do  you  think  that  where  people 
do  want  to  be  represented  by  unions  they  should  have 
the  right  to  be  represented  by  unions? 

(Mr  Jones)  I think,  Mr  Chairman,  that  to  make 
that 

1096.  Could  you  answer  yes  or  no,  do  you  think?  It 
is  a pretty  fair  and  reasonable  question. 

(Mr  Jones)  Yes,  I think  so. 

(Ms  Johnston)  Yes.  I was  going  to  say,  yes. 

Mr  Young 

1097.  I am  glad  to  see  you  here;  we  met  when  we 
came  down  to  Swindon.  Could  I just  say  for  the  record 
that  I am  a sponsored  member  of  the  T&GWU.  We 
caimot  discuss  the  takeover  of  Rover  because  we  are 
dealing  with  the  employment  aspects  of  the  matter;  but 
do  you  think,  had  you  had  unions,  with  the  inter-union 
communication  by  your  own  firm  with  Rover,  it  would 
have  given  you  a better  chance  of  remaining  a joint 
partner? 

(Mr  Jones)  If  I could  say,  Mr  Chairman,  many  of  the 
Rover  managers/associates  right  through  their  business 
found  out  about  that  situation  as  they  were  coming  to 
work  on  Monday.  We  were  also  in  the  situation  of 
knowing  only  very  late  over  the  weekend  of  the 
situation  ourselves.  This  came  straight  out  of 
discussions  from  British  Aerospace,  which  was  not 
foreseen.  I honestly  believe  not. 

1098.  I see.  My  concern  really  is  that  there  is  so 
much  Japanese  investment,  40  per  cent.,  coming  into 
Europe  through  the  UK  that  obviously  for  employment 
reasons  I am  very  concerned  this  continues.  Do  you 
think  the  effect  of  what  happened  to  your  firm  will 
affect  that  investment  which  produces  jobs? 

(Mr  Jones)  Yes. 


(Mr  Jones)  As  I have  said  previously,  Mr  Chairman, 
we  have  had  no  request  from  any  of  our  people  for  third 
party  representation.  It  may  be  based  on  that  point 

1 100.  Is  it  not  the  point  that  you  are  post-union  in 
terms  of  the  sort  of  organisation  that  you  have  in  your 
workforce?  Really,  unions  are  only  needed  if  you  have 
a bad  employer,  who  does  not  provide  good  conditions 
and  does  not  communicate  with  his  workforce. 

(Mr  Jones)  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  prescribe  for 
others.  I can  only  honestly  tell  you  what  in  our  situation 
we  have  tried  to  do. 

1 101.  I have  seen  it  There  is  no  need,  is  there,  for 
a trade  union  where  you  are? 

(Mr  Jones)  We  have  had  no  request  for  it  from  our 
people. 

1 102.  You,  as  the  senior  man  there,  do  you  see  any 
purpose  which  would  be  served  by  having  a trade 
union? 

(Mr  Jones)  No,  I do  not. 

1 103.  And  is  that  not  true  of  any  company  that  is  as 
advanced  as  you  are? 

(Mr  Jones)  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  prescribe  for  other 
companies  because  I do  not  know  their  background. 
Our  fundamental  point  is  the  respect  for  the  individual. 
If  you  really  beheve  that  and  you  work  with  your 
people,  you  trust  them  and  you  arc  committed  and 
sincere  in  what  you  are  saying,  then  they  can  trust  you, 
Really,  the  basis  is  trust. 

1 104.  Norman  Willis  said  a few  years  ago  that  “the 
crisis  could  we  be  terminal  for  those  who  continue 
down  well-worn  tracks  and  do  nothing  to  make 
themselves  relevant  and  attractive  to  groups  of  workers 
they  have  not  traditionally  recruited.”  Is  it  not  the 
position  that  as  companies  become  more  modem  and 
adopt  good  practices  as  you  have,  then  the  unions  have 
had  it? 

(Mr  Jones)  I feel  I am  being  led  down  the  path.  Mr 
Chairman! 

Chairman 

1105.  You  are!  He  is  a lawyer,  so  what  do  you 
expect! 

(Mr  Jones)  May  I just  come  back,  Mr  Chairman,  to 
Mr  Coe’s  point  where  he  was  stating  that  both  in  the 
case  of  Nissan  and  Toyota  they  have  followed  a certain 
path  themselves.  We  may  be  following  different  paths. 

1106.  Of  course,  if  you  cannot  trust  your  employers 
you  may  need  a union. 

(Mr  Jones)  Yes. 


Mr  Heald 

1099.  In  your  factory,  there  are  no  unions  and  you 
have  good  pay  and  good  conditions.  Would  you  think 
that  the  ordinary  member  of  your  workforce  asking 
himself  the  question,  “What  would  a union  do  for  me 
and  my  workmates?”  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  answer  was,  “Not  much.”? 


Mr  Greenway 

1 107.  Why  should  you  need  unions  if  you  do  not 
trust  your  employer?  is  there  no  o±er  remedy? 

(Mr  Jones)  If  you  get  back  to  such  a traditional  “us 
and  them”  situation  where  there  is  a lack  of  trust,  people 
feel  that  they  need  third  party  insurance.  Tbat 
fundamentally  is  the  driving  force  associated  with  it,  I 
would  suggest. 
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1108.  Is  that  not  a big  thing  to  say  when  good 
companies  like  Nissan  have  recognised  unions?  Is  that 
implicit? 

(Mr  Jones)  No,  I am  not  prescribing  that  statement 
for  everybody.  You  asked  me  the  very  basic  question; 
if  there  is  a bad  relationship,  is  that  the  basis  for 
representation? 

1 109.  Yes,  but  when  you  say  that,  it  is  the  same  as 
saying,  is  it  not,  that  a union  is  necessarily  there  to 
avoid  that  in  those  companies  where  there  is  a union. 

(Mr  Jones)  No.  I am  saying  that  in  our  particular  case 
where  we  have  one  central  location,  it  is  face-to-face 
contact  with  the  people.  You  are  continually  with  your 
people.  In  our  situation  we  feel  there  is  no  need  for  that 
representation. 

1110.  You  have  not  answered  my  question,  Mr 
Jones. 

(Mr  Jones)  I am  sorry. 

1111.  Do  I need  to  repeat  it?  It  is  quite  clear.  Have 
you  not  just  said  implicitly  that  where  there  is  a union 
it  is  there,  essentially,  to  avoid  this  sort  of  distrust, 
which  can  be  the  basis  of  requiring  a union  to  be  there 
in  the  first  place? 

(Mr  Jones)  Historically,  I think  that  was  the 
situation.  There  it  was  needed. 

1 1 12.  Have  you  said  that  or  have  you  not?  Do  not 
let  us  talk  historically.  Have  you  or  have  you  not  said 
that? 

(Mr  Jones)  That  is  a large 

1113.  Have  you  or  have  you  not  said  that,  Mr 
Jones? 

(Mr  Jones)  I think  I have. 

1 1 14.  You  did  say  what  I have  just  said?  I thought 
you  had.  Thank  you.  When  you  said  that  you  were 
pursuing  a continuous  development  with  the  people 
without  a union,  what  do  you  mean  by  that?  Are  you 
moving  towards  some  Utopia?  What  are  your  concepts? 

(Mr  Jones)  Let  us  take  an  example,  Mr  Chairman.  If 
we  go  back  to  the  mid  point  of  1990,  we  went  on  to  a 
37-hour  week.  As  at  January  1991  we  went  to  private 
medical  care  for  every  single  person  that  we  are 
working  with.  20  months  ago  we  developed  a system 
whereby  at  the  appeal  stage — the  final  stage  of  any 
disciplinary  action — we  set  up  a situation  where  seven 
of  our  people,  chosen  at  random,  would  be  the  final 
arbiter  as  to  whether  the  person  was  dismissed  or  not. 
All  these  points  which  we  have  developed,  we  arc  also 
continuously  developing.  We  are  continuously  trying  to 
improve  the  situation. 

1115.  It  is  all  hand-to-mouth  stuff  though,  is  it  not? 
There  is  no  vision  there? 

(Ms  Johnston)  I would  say  that  one  of  the  differences 
with  Honda  is  that  there  is  a vision.  There  is  an 
understanding  that  as  our  business  develops  and  grows, 
then  obviously  the  way  in  which  we  can  communicate 
will  have  to  develop  with  that. 

1116.  Do  you  think  unions  have  vision? 


(Ms  Johnston)  It  may  be  that  I cannot  answer  that 
question  meaningfully.  You  would  have  to  ask  the  trade 
unions. 

1117.  lam  asking  you.  You  must  have  studied  this 
whole  question.  You  have  come  here  and  written  papers 
and  all  ±e  rest  of  it.  Do  you  think  unions  have  vision, 
or  not? 

(Ms  Johnston)  I am  sure  that  in  certain  circumstan- 
ces, yes,  they  do,  just  as  we  do  within  our  environment. 

1118.  So  what  is  your  vision  within  your  own 
environment,  which  is  different  from  what  a union 
might  have? 

(Ms  Johnston)  I could  not  highlight  the  differences 
because  I do  not  understand  the  other  visions  that  you 
are  talking  about,  but  certainly  with  Honda,  we  always 
come  back  to  this  fundamental  respect  for  the 
individual,  and  understanding  that  each  of  us  in  Honda 
have  our  own  individual  aims  and  operations,  and  that 
our  voices  must  be  heard.  Therefore,  as  we  are  currently 
a company  of  just  under  1,300  associates,  the  way  we 
do  our  business  now  may  well  have  to  develop  so  that 
it  will  still  remain  effective  when  we  have  2,000 
associates  on  site. 

The  Committee  suspendedfrom  4.32  pm  to  4.55  pm  for  a 
division  in  the  House 

Mr  Lei^ton 

1119.  I apologise  for  that  delay  you  have  had.  I am 
looking  at  your  paper,  at  the  first  paragraph  where  you 
say  your  aim  is  to  provide  a “competitive,  total  benefit 
package”.  You  have  to  be  competitive  with  others,  so 
who  provides  the  benchmark?  There  would  be  other 
firms  who  do  have  unions,  so  what  you  have  to  do  is  to 
provide  something  good  and  slightly  better. 

(Ms  Johnston)  I think  when  we  are  looking  at  our 
total  benefits  package,  that  we  do  take  an  overall  view 
of  our  benefits  package  and  in  some  respects,  we  are 
actually  ahead  of  the  market  place. 

1 120.  That  is  what  I said:  that  you  have  to  be  as 
good  or  better. 

(Ms  Johnston)  What  we  do  is  that  we  research  and 
survey  manufacturing  — 

1 121.  Could  you  say  yes  or  no,  as  to  whether  you 
are  good  or  better? 

(Ms  Johnston)  I believe  1 am  trying  to  help  you 
understand  the  way  that  we  actually  do  our  business  at 
Honda. 

1 122.  But  in  relation  to  your  competitors,  there  is  a 
benchmark  whereby  other  firms  do  have  unions, 

(Ms  Johnston)  Yes.  some  of  them  would. 

1123.  They  provide  the  benchmarks?  Say,  a firm 
like  Nissan,  or  whoever. 

(Ms  Johnston)  Some  of  those  companies  would  have 
trade  unions,  yes. 

1124.  So  that  is  how  these  things  are  decided. 
Looking  at  your  paper,  you  are  reducing  the  hours  from 
39  to  37.  Has  that  been  done? 
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(Ms  Johnston)  Yes.  in  1990. 

1 125.  And  I hear,  in  here,  that  the  idea  of  reducing 
hours  is  a terrible  thing — almost  like  the  Social  Charter 
— but  you  have  already  done  it  which  is  very  good. 
Also,  you  provide  free  medical  care  cover.  We  hear 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  that  this  has  already  been 
done  by  the  National  Health  Service,  but  you  do  it  a 
little  bit  better,  or  what? 

(Ms  Johnston)  We  provide  free  medical  cover. 

1 126.  Is  it  BUPA  or  someone  else? 

(Ms  Johnston)  No,  it  is  not  BUPA,  but  it  is  a similar 
scheme  for  all  associ^es  immediately  upon  joining 
Honda. 

1 127.  Now,  on  the  question  of  not  having  unions,  if 
you  were  in  Japan  you  could  not  be  in  that  situation  of 
not  having  unions,  could  you? 

(Ms  Johnston)  I am  not  totally  familiar  with  the 
situation  in  Japan,  but  I believe  staff  associations  do 
exist. 

1 128.  You  would  have  to  have  unions  if  you  were 
in  Japan. 

(Ms  Johnston)  I believe  so.  In  Japan,  yes.  Staff 
associations  do  exist. 

1129.  So  you  would  have  to  have  unions  in  Japan? 

(Ms  Johnston)  Yes. 

1130.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Japanese 
Constitution?  Article  28:  “The  right  of  workers  to 
organise  and  to  bargain  and  act  collectively  is 
guaranteed.”  I think  that  is  how  General  McArthur  put 
it.  You  are  not  familiar  with  that?  In  other  words,  in 
Japan  you  would  have  to  have  a union. 

(Ms  Johnston)  I believe  so,  yes. 

1131.  This  is  all  very  quaintly  paternalistic  not 
having  unions  here,  is  it  not? 

(Mr  Jones)  I do  not  believe,  Mr  Chairman,  that  it  is 
quaint  or  paternalistic.  I believe  it  is  good  management, 
in  our  respect. 

1132.  Most  of  the  things  you  have  here  are  a 
transplant  from  Japan,  is  that  right? 

(Mr  Jones)  No.  For  example,  take  our  whole 
management  training,  our  whole  training  approach,  we 
have  developed  it  entirely  in  Swindon. 

1133.  It  is  different  from  Japan? 

(Mr  Jones)  Yes,  it  is. 

1134.  Is  it  better  or  worse? 

(Mr  Jones)  We  arc  sending  it  to  Japan,  and  maybe  it 
will  help  them. 

1135.  Help  the  Japanese? 

(Mr  Jones)  Yes. 

1136.  In  your  paragraph  3 on  discipline  you  say: 
“If  the  recommendation  to  dismiss  is  upheld, 
Associates  have  the  right  of  appeal Could  you  tell 
me  how  many  people  have  appealed  in  the  last  year? 


(Mr  Jones)  Could  I just  clarify  the  point.  That  was 
written 

1137.  No,  the  point  is  how  many,  the  number? 

(Mr  Jones)  One.  In  the  20  months  since  that  was 
written  we  have  dismissed  one  person;  and  that  one 
person  appealed. 

(Ms  Johnston)  To  the  review  panel. 

1138.  I see  under  “Appraisal”  it  says:  “Every 
Associate  is  formally  appraised  twice  a year,  the 
purpose  being  to  review  the  last  6 months’  performance 
and  development;  to  discuss  each  Associate’s 
individual  aspirations;  as  well  as  to  confirm  how  happy 
they  are  and  if  there  are  any  concerns”.  Do  you  think 
that  might  be  a good  idea  for  Members  of  Parliament? 
This  is  a sad  day  for  Honda  after  all  you  have  done  for 
Rover.  Why  do  you  think  that  is,  because  you  have  not 
had  unions?  What  is  your  explanation  of  that? 

(Mr  Jones)  Mr  Chairman,  do  you  want  me  to  give  a 
history  in  reply  to  that? 


Chairman 

1139.  No,  just  answer  the  question,  Mr  Jones. 

(Mr  Jones)  So  far  as  we  axe  concerned  we  have 
worked  with  the  Rover  Group  since  1979.  It  was  our 
aim  to  keep  Rover  a British  company;  that  was  why  we 
were  prepared  to  increase  our  stake  from  20  per  cent  to 
just  under  50  per  cent  That  was  very,  very  important  to 
us.  We  poured  in  a tremendous  amount  of  effort  from 
the  British  and  Japanese  side  to  help  that  company 
through  management  in  their  technology  and,  yes,  it  is 
sad. 


Mr  Leighton 

1140.  Why  less  than  50  per  cent?  It  might  be  a 
good  idea  less  than  50  per  cent.  We  all  know  that  British 
Aerospace  was  desperate  for  cash,  but  why  did  you 
stick  at  that  figure? 

fAfr  Jones)  Because  we  wanted  Rover  to  be  an 
independent  company,  and  it  was  important  to  us  that 
we  did  not  go  over  that  50  per  cent,  otherwise  it  would 
not  have  been  an  independent  company. 

1141.  So  after  all  you  have  done  for  the  company, 
and  everyone  agrees  you  have  done  an  awful  lot,  how 
do  you  feel  today? 

(Mr  Jones)  I bear  no  grudge  or  whatever  against 
Rover.  They  are  very  good  people,  and  they  have  been 
extremely  successful,  and  I have  a high  level  of  respect 
for  their  operation.  I have  no  bad  feeling  to  Rover  at  all. 

Chairman 

1 142.  What  happens  to  your  Honda  stake  now? 

(Mr  Jones]  20  per  cent,  by  Honda  Motor  Company  in 

Rover  Car,  which  is  under  the  umbrella  of  Rover 
Holdings,  at  the  present  moment  we  have  to  sit  down 
with  BMW  and  discuss.  We  have  to  sit  and  have 
business  discussions  with  them.  There  are  so  many 
things  because  our  two  business  are  so  interrelated, 
Rover  and  ourselves. 
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Mr  Eastham 

1143.  Mr  Jones,  there  are  one  or  two  things  that 
you  have  said  this  afternoon  which  really  do  not  add  up 
when  we  talk  about  trade  union  relationships.  For 
instance,  as  I understand  it,  the  Honda  undertaldngs  in 
Europe  do  have  trade  union  recognition,  and  yet  you  in 
the  UK  do  not.  Do  I take  it  from  that  that  you  are 
anti-trade  union? 

(Mr  Jones)  No.  Our  situation  is  very  clear,  since  the 
start  of  our  development  to  now  with  1,300  people  we 
have  had  very,  very  close  working  relationships  with 
our  people.  We  have  had  no  requests  from  our  people 
for  third  party  representation;  that  is  not  as  you  suggest 

1 144.  Information  coming  to  us  from  other  sources 
tells  us  that  when  trade  unions  have  leaileted  outside 
your  company  some  of  the  workers  have  been  reported 
in  team  briefings  of  being  lobbied  by  the  trade  unions. 
It  is  even  said  that  your  company  use  cameras  and  even 
take  workers’  car  numbers  who  may  be  influenced  by 
the  trade  unions.  Would  you  like  to  repudiate  that,  or  is 
it  true? 

(Mr  Jones)  Total  repudiation. 

1 145.  We  are  also  told  that  Honda  have  attempted 
to  influence  some  of  the  supply  companies  about 
de-recognising  the  trade  unions.  Is  there  any  truth  in 
that? 

(Mr  Jones)  No.  We  have  a very  firm  approach.  In  our 
discussions,  for  example,  with  Rover,  how  they  manage 
their  business  is  Rover’s  responsibility;  how  our 
suppliers  manage  ±eir  business,  again,  is  their 
responsibility;  that  is  part  of  a continuous  relationship. 

1146.  If  there  was  a referendum  taken  of  the 
workers  by  a trade  union  and  there  was  a 
recommendation  that  they  be  recognised,  would  you 
honour  this  recognition? 

(Mr  Jones)  We  would  consider  it;  I carmot  say  more. 

Chairman:  You  can  say  that  you  have  already 
agreed  that  if  they  want  to  be  recognised  you  believe  it 
right  that  they  should  be.  You  have  said  that.  People 
want  to  be  represented  and  that  is  their  business,  and 
they  would  have  a right  to  it.  As  I understood  you,  you 
said  yes. 

Mr  Eastham:  It  is  yes  or  no. 


Mr  Leighton 

1147.  It  would  be  in  Japan. 

(Mr  Jones)  If  our  people  wish  to  go  through  that  path 
and  ask  for  representation  obviously  then  we  would 
have  to  respect  the  opinions  of  our  people. 


Mr  Eastham 

1 148.  So  it  is  a yes.  Is  it  a yes  or  a no? 

(Mr  Jones)  I find  it  difficult,  Mr  Chairman,  to  give  a 
straight  yes  or  no  in  that  situation.  I am  inclined  towards 
yes.  I am  sorry  to  be  difficult.  I am  trying  to  be  helpful. 

Chairman:  It  is  the  old  song,  ‘Tou  couldn’t  say 
yes,  and  you  couldn’t  say  no”. 


Mr  Eastham 

1 149.  It  is  important  because  we  are  speaking  for 
the  record  and  your  integrity  is  at  stake  here  along  with 
the  Committee’s.  This  is  why  we  ask  for  clear 
clarification.  It  is  either  yes  or  no.  You  do  not  say  yes 
and  you  do  not  say  no.  Is  that  the  way  you  leave  it? 

(Mr  Jones)  I have  said  I am  inclined  towards  yes,  but 
I find  it  very  difficult  to  be  pushed  in  either  direction. 

1150.  It  is  probably  yes  then? 

(Mr  Jones)  If  you  wish  me  to  say  that,  yes. 

1151.  It  is  not  what  I wish  you  to  say.  We  are  just 
taking  a record  for  the  evidence  for  consideration.  It  is 
not  what  we  want  you  to  say;  we  want  you  to  answer  on 
behalf  of  your  company? 

(Ms  Johnston)  I think  from  our  viewpoint  it  is  at  the 
moment  a hypothetical  question.  I think  it  really  would 
depend  upon  the  actual  circumstances  at  the  dme.  As 
Andrew  has  said,  we  would  obviously  respect  and  give 
full  consideration  to  the  views  of  our  Associates.  That 
is  fundamental  to  our  whole  approach. 

1 152.  We  will  not  labour  that  one.  As  I understand 
it,  you  were  saying  you  had  1,300  workers  at  the  plant 
at  the  moment? 

(Mr  Jones)  Yes. 

1 153.  Is  it  right  to  presume  that  you  have  got  1,300 
different  rates  of  pay  and  different  sets  of  employment 
conditions  for  the  1,300  workers,  because  you  negotiate 
with  them  all  individually?  Is  that  the  situation? 

(Ms  Johnston)  No,  that  is  not  true  and  we  do  not 
negotiate  individually  with  Associates. 

1154.  Who  do  you  negotiate  with? 

(Ms  Johnston)  When  we  are  developing  a benefit 
package,  as  I mentioned  earlier,  we  research  the 
marketplace;  that  is  the  manufacturing  industry  in 
general.  We  develop  our  benefit  package  accordingly, 
and  we  explain  the  result  of  how  our  benefit  package 
will  develop  to  our  Associates. 

1155.  If  you  say  you  do  not  negotiate  with  the 
individual,  have  you  got  an  organisation  that  represents 
the  workers  within  your  company? 

(Ms  Johnston)  We  do  have  a highly  developed 
committee  structure  within  our  operation  and  we  will  be 
further  developing  that  as  we  grow  this  year. 

1 156.  Is  that  a kind  of  company  committee? 

(Mr  Jones)  There  are  various  types  of  committees. 
When  we  are  feeding  back  to  our  people  the  results  of 
our  investigations  into  the  market  structure,  we  get 
them  together  in  large  groupings  and  we  explain  to 
them  exactly  where  they  stand,  what  we  have  been 
trying  to  do,  what  the  marketplace  is  and  where  they 
stand  in  relation  to  others,  etc. 

1157.  In  1994,  when  you  hope  to  take  on,  say. 
2,000  workers,  it  is  going  to  be  the  same  kind  of 
negotiations?  I fail  to  understand  how  you  can  manage 
to  do  this,  maybe  you  can  tell  the  Committee? 

(Mr  Jones)  We  aim  this  year  to  take  on  a further  600 
people  to  get  us  up  to  2,000  people.  All  the  time  you  are 
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out  there  talking  to  your  people  continuously,  and  your 
managers  are,  and  you  are  walking  the  floor  and  you  are 
with  your  people.  You  know  very  well,  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  what  their  hopes  are  and  what  their 
aspirations  are.  You  are  going  direct  to  your  people  and 
discussing  it  with  them.  Hundred  and  hundreds  of  small 
discussions  take  place  through  the  business. 

1 158.  If  there  is  anybody  who  disagrees  with  you, 
what  happens  then? 

(Mr  Jones)  Let  us  take  our  formal  grievance 
disciplinary  system  which  we  have  set  up,  which  takes 
any  disagreement,  we  have  one  recorded  formal 
disagreement  of  a grievance  which  went  right  through 
our  procedures.  That  is  our  situation.  We  aim  to  be  able 
to  solve  the  problems  with  our  people  face  to  face, 
direcdy. 

MrMiUs 

1159.  How  many  more  people  do  you  employ  this 
year  than  you  did  last  year? 

(Mr  Jones)  We  will  employ  a further  600  people  this 
year  compared  with  last  year. 

1160.  Is  that  exceptional  in  the  motor  industry? 
What  about  your  competitors  who  are  domestic  based 
such  as  Rover  or  others? 

(Mr  Jones)  As  far  as  Rover  are  concerned,  they  have 
an  agreement  whereby  there  will  be  no  enforced 
redundancies,  but  I believe  other  operations  such  as 
Ford  are  not  growing. 

1161.  Do  you  believe  that  inward  investment  in 
plant,  such  as  yours,  creates  employment? 

(Mr  Jones)  It  definitely  creates  employment.  It  also 
helps  our  supplier  chain  to  be  particularly  effective  and 
as  they  are  effective  they  develop  their  own  systems. 
This  means  that  they  can  supply  into  Europe  as  well  as 
supply  in  the  UK  industry. 

1 162.  Do  you  feel  that  trade  unions  have  a role  to 
play  in  this  clearly  productive  area  of  your  operations? 

(Mr  Jones)  As  I have  explained,  we  do  not  feel  there 
is  a need  for  a third  party  in  our  organisation,  at  the 
moment,  but  in  our  supplier  area,  however  they  wish  to 
structure  their  business  is  entirely  up  to  them  because 
they  manage. 

1163.  So,  in  terms  of  increasing  your  production, 
how  do  you  see  the  role  of  a collective  organisation  in 
the  future?  Can  you  increase  production  as  a result  of  a 
trade  union  or  a third  party  involved,  or  do  you  feel  that 
this  is  not  necessary? 

(Mr  Jones)  We  do  not  feel  the  need  for  a third  party 
in  that  relationship.  We  know  exactly  where  we  have 
been  and  we  know  exactly  where  we  are  and  our  model 
path  for  the  future;  and  we  are  a growing  organisation. 

1 164.  Do  the  people  who  work  for  you  accept  that 
concept? 

(Mr  Jones)  Yes,  This  morning,  for  example,  I was 
walking  through  the  factory,  following  the  incidents  of 
the  last  couple  of  days,  and  there  was  great 
determination  amongst  those  people  for  their  own 
development. 


1165.  So,  in  the  inquiry  into  the  future  of  trade 
unions,  do  you  really  feel  that  the  other  aspects  of  trade 
union  activity,  such  as  health  and  safety  and  other 
matters  like  looking  after  people,  have  any  relevance  or 
can  you  provide?  This  is  not  a leading  question,  but  do 
you  feel  they  have  any  relevance  at  all  in  the  future  of 
your  business? 

(Mr  Jones)  In  our  business,  Mr  Chairman,  we  believe 
not.  Taking  the  case  of  the  health  and  safety  side,  we 
have  a very,  very  well  developed  company  and 
departmental  safety  structure  with  our  people.  We  also 
have  a senior  factory  inspector  whom  we  deal  with  and 
we  have  a very  good  relationship  with  him.  We  have 
offered  him  training  for  his  new  people  coming  in  and 
working  with  us. 

1166.  There  is  a concept  that  people  are  not  a 
work-force,  but  are  associates.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is 
better  for  a company  like  yours  to  develop  the  concept 
that  those  who  work  within  the  company  are  associates, 
rather  than  the  trade  union  trying  to  develop  that  form 
of  total  integration  in  the  company? 

(Mr  Jones)  The  reason  why  we  chose  the  word 
“associates”  is  that  it  is  different  from  the  traditionalist 
approach  of  hourly-paid,  blue-collar  or  white-collar,  or 
however  else  you  wish  to  differentiate  people.  We  are 
all  in  it  together.  That  is  why  we  chose.one  word  which 
would  cover  everybody  in  the  company. 

1 1 67.  If  there  was  one  change  you  would  like  to  see 
the  Government  make,  or  this  Committee  recommend 
to  the  Government  about  making  your  life  easier  in 
terms  of  the  integration  of  the  workforce,  what  is  the 
one  thought  that  you  would  have? 

(Mr  Jones)  I am  sorry,  Mr  Chairman,  I cannot  think 
of  an  area.  Caroline,  can  you  think  of  an  area? 

(Ms  Johnston)  No. 

1 168.  You  are  happy  with  what  you  are  doing?  Is 
there  something  we  should  be  doing  which  we  have  not 
done,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  we  have  a more 
integrated  workforce  or  associates? 

(Mr  Jones)  Not  necessarily  in  that  area,  but  the 
critical  importance  of  manufacturing  in  this  company 
has  now  become  understood  in  this  country  and  I think 
that  is  the  fundamental  area,  the  important  area,  for  the 
development  of  people  and  the  development  of  our 
future.  That  is  the  area  where  I think  it  is  so 
fundamental  for  our  future. 

Mr  Ross 

1169.  For  the  record,  Chair,  may  I just  say  that  1 am 
a sponsored  member  of  the  MSF.  Mr  Jones,  it  has  been 
a bad  couple  of  days  for  the  car  industry. 

(Mr  Jones)  For  the  British  car  industry,  yes,  that  is 
my  own  personal  opinion. 

1 170.  It  does  not  really  help  us  either,  given  that  we 
are  concerned  about  the  future  of  trade  unions.  After 
yesterday’s  announcement,  we  should  probably  be 
concerned  about  the  future  of  Japanese  investment  in 
Britain,  do  you  not  think? 

(Mr  Jones)  What  is  very  important,  working  with 
Japanese  individuals  and  Japanese  companies  as  I have 
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over  some  years,  is  that  they  have  a long-term  view.  It 
is  based  on  years  of  relationships;  it  is  based  on  trust; 
it  is  based  on  sincerity;  and  any  sudden  movements 
away  from  a long  direct  path,  yes,  it  will  influence 
people  in  their  decisions. 

1171.  It  is  hardly  a sudden  movement.  It  is  more 
like  a kick  in  the  teeth,  would  you  not  say? 

(Mr  Jones)  We  were  extremely  surprised — I believe 
the  word  is  “shocked” — suddenly  to  hear  that  our 
relationship  which  we  had  established,  and  the  long 
discussions  that  had  taken  place  since  last  autumn 
through  until  the  21  January,  where  we  had  come  to  a 
complete  consensus  on  moving  up  to  under  50  per  cent 
of  the  share  of  Rover,  to  find  that  on  the  28th  this  had 
happened.  Yes,  it  was  a shock. 

1172.  Were  there  trade  unions  involved  in  Honda 
or  not,  it  does  seem  ridiculous  in  1994  that  Honda,  a 
Japanese-owned  company,  have  to  sit  down  with 
BMW,  a German-owned  company,  to  discuss  Rover, 
formerly  a British-owned  company.  Do  you  not  think 
so? 

(Mr  Jones)  Yes  I do,  and  the  sheer  amount  of  work 
that  we  have  tried  to  do,  with  all  their  models  and 
developments — all  that  we  have  tried  to  do — since 
1979  we  have  been  doing  this.  This  means  that  our 
companies  are  now  so  inter-linked.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
explain  this  to  you. 

1173.  I do  not  think  so.  The  Committee  were  in 
Japan  and  we  met  the  main  boards  of  all  the  major 
companies.  Whilst  we  were  there,  we  certainly  got  the 
impression  that  they  were  particularly  happy — and  in 
some  cases  quite  proud — of  what  they  had  achieved  in 
partnership  here  in  Britain.  It  Just  seems  to  me  that 
whether  it  is  a union  or  a non-union  company,  they 
certainly  believed  there  was  a future  for  Japanese 
investment  in  this  country,  but  I do  not  see  this  now.  If 
I was  a Japanese  investor,  I would  not  be  very  keen  in 
investing  in  a company  that  might  turn  round  and  stick 
the  boot  into  me  at  the  first  opportunity.  I am  not  talking 
about  workers  here.  Workers  have  no  say  in  this.  It  is 
management  who  made  this  decision. 

(Mr  Jones)  The  relationship  between  Honda  and 
Rover  was  seen  as  an  exceptionally  good  model  to 
follow. 

1174.  I would  like  to  read  you  something  and  ask 
you  for  your  opinion.  ‘Trade  unions  must  continue  to 
represent  effectively  employees  who  have  a preference 
or  who  are  subject  to  the  company’s  disciplinary 
procedure.  However  enlightened  a company  may  be, 
there  will  still  be  individuals  who  do  daft  things  and  in 
such  circumstances  it  is  recognised  that  the  individuals’ 
and  the  employers’  interests  will  diverge  and  that  high 
quality  third  party  representation  is  needed.”  Who  do 
you  think  said  that? 

(Mr  Jones)  I honestly  do  not  know,  I am  sorry. 

1175.  Can  you  guess  who  said  that? 

(Mr  Jones)  1 honestly  do  not  know. 

1176.  TheTUC? 

(Mr  Jones)  I just  do  not  know,  I am  sorry. 


1177.  You  will  be  surprised  to  know  that  it  was 
Peter  Wickens,  Director  of  Personnel,  Nissan  Motor 
Manufacturing  (UK)  Limited. 

(Mr  Jones)  That  is  fine.  It  would  not  surprise  me  at 
all.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  may  I make  one  point 
to  you — something  which  we  have  done  which  I think 
is  extremely  innovative.  If  we  get  to  the  final  stage  of 
disciplinary  action  where  somebody  is  dismissed,  the 
individual  who  is  dismissed  can  either  appeal  to  the 
managing  director  or,  alternatively,  he  can  appeal  to 
seven  of  his  colleagues.  They  make  a decision,  these  are 
seven  people  you  would  normally  call  in  the  past 
“hourly  paid”.  If  it  was  Carolyn,  and  this  had  happened 
as  a manager,  one  of  those  seven  would  be  a manager 
and  the  other  six  would  be  operators.  On  that  basis,  that 
I think  is  a very,  very  different  approach.  We  have  tried 
to  put  that  in  as  the  final  measure  to  make  sure  of 
fairness.  If  we  honestly  believe  in  fairness  we  should 
run  by  the  decision  of  our  people. 

1 178.  Tell  me  how  the  Honda  worker  today  (who 
feels  absolutely  sick  to  the  bottom  of  his  guts  about 
what  has  happened  over  Rover/BMW)  registers  his  or 
her  complaint?  How  do  you  then  pass  it  on?  How  is  this 
carried  out? 

(Mr  Jones)  If  I could  tell  you  exactly  the  situation  this 
morning  walking  through  that  plant,  there  was  no  such 
feeling  amongst  the  people.  TTiere  was  a tremendous 
determination  to  make  a success  of  their  plant;  to  make 
a success  of  the  new  model  which  is  coming  in  this 
year;  there  is  great  determination  to  achieve  that.  If  we 
have  to  be  following  that  path  they  are  quite  determined 
to  follow  it.  There  is  no  feeling  like  that  at  all,  honestly, 
amongst  our  people.  There  is  a very  determined  feeling. 

1179.  If  they  wished  to  express  that  how  would  it 
be  expressed? 

(Mr  Jones)  I can  assure  you,  if  they  want  to  express 
anything  they  will  express  it  very,  very  directly,  face  to 
face,  walking  through  that  plant. 

Chairman 

1180.  No  unions  though? 

(Mr  Jones)  No. 

1181.  But  you  accept  that  if  your  people  wanted 
unions  they  should  have  them.  It  is  a matter  for  them  to 
decide,  and  in  your  case  they  have  decided  they  do  not 
want  them  and  everything  is  fine  with  you? 

(Mr  Jones)  As  long  as  we  can  keep  that  trust,  Mr 
Chairman,  that  is  critically  important. 

1182.  Certainly,  but  those  companies  which  do  not 
operate  that,  you  have  no  complaint  against  those 
companies.  Your  answer — a very  straight  and  fair 
answer  to  my  question  before  when  I asked  you,  what 
if  people  want  to  be  represented  by  unions — ^you  think 
they  should  have  the  right  to  be  represented-  You 
nodded,  so  I presume  that  means  yes? 

(Mr  Jones)  I was  in  a difficult  situation  with  your 
colleague 

1183.  You  are  always  in  a difficult  situation.  I 
asked  you  the  question  before,  Mr  Jones,  it  was  not  my 
colleague,  and  you  answered  yes. 
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(Mr  Jones)  Yes,  Mr  Chairman. 

1184.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  know  that  in 
Japan  there  are  trade  unions  and  we  know  that  in  Rover 
there  are  trade  unions.  We  know  that  in  Rover  Honda 
has  a major  stake.  You  walked  around  the  factory  this 
morning  and  you  have  said  you  met  with  people  with 
great  determination  for  their  own  development,  but 
what  you  mean  is  they  were  very  anxious  to  see  that 
they  did  well  so  that  they  saved  their  own  jobs  and  did 
not  get  sold  off  themselves? 

(Mr  Jones)  I think  they  understand  there  is  no  chance 
whatsoever  of  them  being  sold  off. 

1185.  In  the  business  world  of  today,  no  chance 
whatsoever;  but  tomorrow  you  have  not  got  a clue  what 
is  going  to  happen.  You  do  not  think  Rover  intended  to 
sell  off  their  plant  and  their  joint  venture  with  you  to  a 
German  company  when  they  entered  into  it  all  those 
years  ago,  do  you? 

(Mr  Jones)  We  control  our  own  affairs  in  our  own 
company.  Since  1986  we  have  had  no  enforced 
redundancy  at  all,  and  that  is  very  important  with  our 
people.  They  know  very  clearly  the  model  path  we 
follow.  We  are  continuously  telling  them  exactly  where 
we  are  and  where  we  are  going. 

1 186.  They  were  shocked  at  what  happened  today 
at  Rovers,  were  they  not?  You  used  the  word. 

(Mr  Jones)  Yes,  obviously  we  were  very  shocked  as 
a company. 

1 187.  A company  does  not  exist;  a company  has  no 
soul.  You  were  shocked  as  human  beings,  were  you 
not? 

[Mr  Jones)  Individually,  yes,  after  all  that  working 
together. 

1188.  Exactly.  You  put  all  the  work  in,  you  had  all 
the  help  and  suddenly  you  were  shocked  by  the  fact 
they  were  sold  off,  tot^Iy  unexpected,  which  means 
that  there  was  no  consultation  with  you  about  it.  You, 
Honda,  with  that  enormous  share  had  not  got  a clue 
what  was  going  to  happen,  had  you? 

(Mr  Jones)  We  were  told  right  at  the  very  end  exactly 
what  the  situation  was;  that  an  offer  had  been  made  of 
that  magnitude  and  that  was  it.  It  was  right  at  the  very 
end,  Mr  Chairman. 

Mr  Ross 

1189.  A complete  loss  of  face? 

(Mr  Jones)  No.  Honestly,  we  do  not  believe  that. 

Mr  Mills 

1190.  Do  you  feel  that  was  bad  or  good.  The 
injection  of  fresh  coital  from  BMW,  was  that  bad  or 
good? 

(Mr  Jones)  I have  worked  very  closely  with  Rover  on 
behalf  of  Honda,  I have  seen  them  come  up,  I have  seen 
that  Rover  Cowley 

Chairman 

1191.  Could  you  answer  Mr  Mills’  question, 
please. 

(Mr  Jones)  I am  trying  to,  Mr  Chairman. 


1192.  Were  you  pleased  or  sorry? 

(Mr  Jones)  I was  sorry. 

Mr  Mills 

1 193.  Because  you  thought  there  was  an  alternative 
that  you,  Honda,  could  provide? 

(Mr  Jones)  Yes. 

1 194.  Why  did  that  not  happen? 

(Mr  Jones)  It  appears  that  the  owners  of  Rover 
wished  to  sell  the  total  business  and  not  a part  of  the 
business.  That  was  the  key  nub  point. 

Cbairman 

1195.  The  workers  have  no  say  whatever  when  the 
company  is  sold  over  their  heads,  have  they,  none? 

(Mr  Jones)  In  that  case,  no. 

1196.  No  consultation,  no  say,  no  rights,  none, 
have  they? 

(Mr  Jones)  In  that  particular  case,  no. 

1197.  The  unions,  even  though  they  have  got 
unions,  under  the  present  law  unions  have  no  stren^, 
no  power,  no  consultation,  nothing,  gone,  sold  off  to  a 
German  company.  That  is  right,  is  it  not?  It  is  all  a 
question  of  what  is  best  for  the  shareholders. 

(Mr  Jones)  It  appears  now  that  p>eople  are  picking  up 
the  pieces  after  that  announcement. 

1198.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

(Ms  Johnston)  I think  there  are  a number  of 
discussions  ongoing  now. 

1199.  With  whom,  with  the  workers? 

(Mr  Jones)  With  union  representatives. 

1 200.  After  it  is  all  done  and  all  sown  up  then  they 
have  consultation  about  what  has  happened.  They  have 
no  say.  The  unions  in  this  country,  first  of  all,  they  have 
got  no  rights,  and  you  have  no  union;  but  even  when 
there  are  unions  in  positions  like  this,  they  have  no 
strength,  no  power,  no  rights  and  no  consultation:  their 
business  is  sold  and  that  is  it.  That  is  right,  is  it  not? 
They  are  like  machinery,  the  equipment,  they  ate  sold 
off? 

(Mr  Jones)  In  this  particular  case  this  is  proof  of  your 
point. 

Mr  Mills:  May  I just  pursue  this.  You  are  saying 
that  any  trade  union  power  would  have  actually 
prevented  that  from  happening,  or  are  you  seeking  more 
trade  union  involvement  in  the  discussion? 

Chairman 

1201.  I do  not  think  Mr  Jones  is  saying  either  of 
those  things.  The  unions  have  no  power.  Do  you  tiiink 
they  ought  to  have  some  if  they  want  it?  They  do  not  in 
your  business,  but  in  other  businesses  do  you  think 
human  beings  should  have  the  right  to  be  represented  in 
that  way  when  their  business  is  being  sold  over  their 
heads? 

(Mr  Jones)  Honestly  I believe  if  you  are  a respecter 
of  people  you  must  be  fully  involving  them  all  the  way 
through.  You  should  never  spring  surprises  on  your 
people. 
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Chairman:  Absolutely 

Mr  Greenway:  Do  you  think  it  would  be  feasible 
for  you  to  join  in  takeover  negotiations  without  leaks 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  with  insider  dealing  problems?  Do 
you  think  that  would  be  feasible,  given  the  implication 
of  what  the  Chairman  is  saying? 

Mr  Ross 

1202.  That  is  not  what  the  Chairman  is  saying  at 
aU. 

(Mr  Jones)  No,  my  point  was  very  simply  that  you 
should  never  spring  a surprise  on  your  people.  TTiey 
should  be  continuously  involved  all  the  way  through. 
That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr  Greenway 

1203.  I asked  you  a question,  I said,  do  you  think 
it  is  feasible  for  you  to  be  involved  in  the  negotiating 
process  for  a takeover  of  one  company  by  another 
without  leaks  and  all  the  rest  of  it? 

(Mr  Jones)  I do  not  think  see  why  not. 

Chairman 

1204.  Your  business  is  run  without  unions  and  you 
involve  your  people  another  way,  and  it  is  very 
remarkable;  but  where  they  have  unions  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  involved.  Mr  Jones  you 
have  worked,  and  Ms  Johnston  you  have  worked,  in 
organisations  where  they  have  unions,  have  you  not? 


(Mr  Jones)  Yes. 

1205.  You  got  on  well  with  them? 

(Mr  Jones)  Yes. 

1206.  It  was  part  of  your  job? 

(Mr  Jones)  Yes. 

1207.  Where  there  are  unions,  how  would  you 
change  the  law  so  as  to  give  them  the  strength  they  need 
to  look  after  their  people,  in  organisations  not  like  yours 
but  organisations  where  they  need  trade  unions  and  they 
have  not  got  them?  How  would  you  change  them? 

(Ms  Johnston)  1 think  it  is  honestly  very  difficult  for 
us  to  comment  meaningfully  on  that.  I believe  that  is  an 
issue  for  trade  unions  and  their  members. 

1208.  You  are  not  prepared  to  comment.  Mr  Jones, 
are  you  prepared  to  comment?  Why  should  you  not,  you 
have  got  a platform? 

(Mr  Jones)  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  German 
system  of  counsellors:  when  you  watch  what  has  been 
happening  in  Germany,  for  example,  that  has  not,  in  my 
opinion,  been  particularly  effective.  That  was  held  up  as 
an  example  for  us  to  follow. 

1209.  It  is  a jolly  thought  on  the  day  when  the 
Germans  have  taken  over  Rover.  We  have  Nissan 
awaiting  us,  we  thank  you  very  much  for  attending  and 
for  answering  most  of  the  questions,  and  wc  wish  you 
luck. 

(Mr  Jones)  Thank  you,  Mr  Chairman. 
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Memorandum  submitted  by  Nissan  Motor  Manufacturing  (UK)  Ltd 


Introduction 

The  facts  of  the  decline  of  trade  union  membership  will  be  well  known  to  the  Employment  Committee 
and  it  is  not  intended  to  reproduce  them  here.  Nor  is  this  submission  concerned  with  the  structural  reasons 
for  this  decline  (e.g.,  industrial  structure  changes,  increased  unemployment  and  the  ending  of  full 
employment  as  a strategic  goal,  service  sector  expansion,  increased  employment  of  women,  expansion  of 
part-time  employment,  demographic  changes,  government  action,  etc.,)  although  all  of  these  play  a part 

It  is  important,  however,  to  recognise  that  this  decline  is  not  a uniquely  British  phenomenon.  As  illustrated 
by  the  attached  chart  taken  from  the  ILO’s  World  Labour  Report  1993  the  trends  are  virtually  universal  in 
western  industrial  society,  except  for  Scandinavia.  Unfortunately  until  about  1987  the  British  trade  union 
movement  seemed  to  think  that  there  was  something  uniquely  British  about  the  phenomenon  seeking  to 
blame  “Tory  created  unemployment”  or  “macho  management”  for  its  decline.  In  1987  however,  Norman 
Willis  in  one  of  many  speeches  on  this  subject  said  “The  crisis  could  well  be  terminal  for  those  that  continue 
down  well  worn  tracks  and  do  nothing  to  make  themselves  relevant  and  attractive  to  groups  of  workers  they 
have  not  traditionally  recruited”  (Financial  Times  12-3-87).  And  in  launching  a TGWU  membership 
recruitment  campaign  Neil  Kinnock  said  that  unless  the  trade  union  movement  faced  up  to  it’s  problems  it 
“will  get  swept  away  by  the  tide  of  reality”.  (Financial  Times  27-2-87) 

Despite  these  statements,  which  in  any  case  were  essentially  reactive  rather  than  proactive,  very  few  senior 
trade  unionists  (and  virtually  none  of  the  rank  and  file)  really  understood  the  long-term  changes  that  were 
taking  place  in  the  way  large,  sophisticated  organisations  were  seeking  to  manage  themselves,  nor  why  these 
changes  were  happening. 


Chart  3.2  Union  Density:  Industrial  market  economies 

Density  (%) 


Source:  VIsser  (1992) 
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loM  tem unions  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  nature  of  these 
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2.  The  old  way 

large  For  the  greater  part  of  the  20th  century  large-scale  enterprises  were  dominated  by  a number  of 
factors. 

(i)  They  were  highly  centralised  with  rigid  hierarchies  and  power  was  based  on  a “control” 
philosophy.  Because  of  the  multi  layers,  discretion  was  minimal  and  rapidly  reduced  down  the 
hierarchy. 

(ii)  So  called  scientific  management  rigidly  defined  jobs,  breaking  them  down  into  simple  tasks 
requiring,  from  the  majority,  very  little  skill  and  no  discretion.  Labour  was  hired  and  fired 
according  to  demand.  Large  indirect  departments  (finance,  personnel,  engineering,  etc.)  removed 
authority  from  the  front  line  managers  and  supervisors. 

(iii)  The  paradox  was  that  while  trade  unions  abhorred  many  of  these  practices,  it  was  these  very 
conditions  that  led  to  their  growth  and  success,  often  built  on  a mutual  view  that  there  was  an 
inherent  conflict  of  interests  between  employers  and  employees  and  their  unions.  This  success 
reached  its  zenith  in  1979  when  there  were  13.2  million  trade  union  members. 

3.  Macro  changes 

There  are  a number  of  key  factors  bringing  about  the  fundamental  and  long-term  changes  in  the  way 
companies  behave. 

(i)  Internationalisation  of  resources  and  markets 

Domestic  natural  resources  are  no  longer  a source  of  competitive  advantage.  In  fact  Japan  has 
demonstrated  that  a lack  of  natural  resources  can  be  an  advantage,  allowing  it  to  purchase  the 
cheapest  and  best  on  the  international  market.  Multi-market  companies  are  able  to  operate  in  those 
countries  which  best  suit  them  and  are  easily  able  to  transfer  funds  and  technology.  All  are  now 
exposed  to  the  cost  structure  of  the  most  efficient  and,  with  the  development  of  global  markets, 
high  profitability  based  on  a unique  technology  or  product  is  but  short  lived. 

We  have  moved  from  a producer  led  to  a customer  led  market  place  and  rapid  reaction  time 
is  now  seen  as  one  of  the  critical  competitive  factors. 

(ii)  Technology 

Advancing  technology  has  dramatically  affected  the  pace  of  change.  Product  life  cycles  have 
collapsed  from  10  to  12  years  to,  at  the  extreme,  a few  months.  In  some  businesses,  particularly 
consumer  electronics,  whoever  generates  new  technology  most  rapidly  is  in  the  pole  position  to 
conquer  the  market  place, 

Technology  also  allows  “more  power  to  the  fingertip”.  By  eliminating  the  mountains  of 
paperwork  companies  are  able  to  offer  a better  service  to  customers,  eliminate  vast  numbers  of 
paper  processing  jobs  and  at  the  same  time  devolve  information  and  response  capability  way 
down  into  the  organisation.  Computers,  when  first  introduced  created  highly  specialised  central 
departments.  Now,  greater  computing  power  is  distributed  throughout  the  organisation  and  a 
computer  terminal  is  welcomed  for  what  it  is,  a tool  to  help  you  do  the  job  better — a sophisticated 
spanner. 

(iii)  Brainpower 

As  a result  the  key  industries  of  the  future  will  be  those  requiring  brainpower,  e.g.,  micro 
electronics,  biotechnology,  new  materials  industries,  telecommunications,  civilian  aviation.  Each 
could  be  located  anywhere,  and  “where”  depends  on  who  can  best  organise  the  brainpower. 

(iv)  Collective  to  individual 

Power  is  being  transferred  from  the  collective  to  the  individual  (and  here  I am  not  just  referring 
to  trade  unions).  The  lack  of  respect  for  established  authority,  the  trend  to  owner  occupation,  the 
view  that  you  have  to  earn  respect  rather  than  automatically  receive  it,  the  fact  that  higher  levels 
of  education  skills  and  technology  give  the  individual  a feeling  of  greater  control  over  his/her  life 
are  all  indicative  of  this  trend. 

4.  The  impact  on  organisations 

In  the  face  of  such  long-term  fundamental  changes  companies  have  reacted  in  many  ways: 

— Reduction  in  number  of  people  employed. 

— Elimination  of  organisational  layers,  in  particularly  the  reduction  of  central  staff  overhead. 

— Most  importantly,  decision  making  has  been  passed  down  the  line  to  points  much  closer  to  the 
market  place. 

— This  has  allowed  rapid  response  to  market  place  changes. 

— Quality  and  reliability  have  become  the  entry  price  to  the  competition.  Once  they  were  regarded 
as  giving  a competitive  advantage. 

— Companies  are  restricting  themselves  to  their  core  businesses,  contracting  out  non-core  tasks  and 
thus  artificially  further  expanding  the  service  sector. 

— Companies  have  realised  that  the  people  actually  doing  a job  are  best  able  to  contribute  to  its 
development  and  improvement. 

— Companies  are  seeking  a relationship  of  trust  with  employers  rather  than  antagonism  and  conflict. 

— Companies  are  more  and  more  offering  single  status  contracts  on  the  basis  of  “you  don’t  get  a 
first  class  response  from  people  who  are  treated  as  second  class  citizens”. 
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— Training  and  development  is  recognised  as  a key  success  factor. 

— Companies  are  recognising  that  they  have  a responsibility  to  communicate  with  the  workforce 

— Change  is  becoming  the  only  constant. 

— The  concept  of  teamworking  is  becoming  paramount. 

While  this  list  is  by  no  means  universal,  the  trends  are  clear. 

The  European  Metalworkers  Federation  recognises  this  “.  . . inflexible  structures  are  becomine 
increasingly  uneconomical,  whereas  decentralised  structures  are  proving  to  be  economically  the  superior 
form  of  production. 

Teamwork 

— Permits  better  servicing  of  the  market. 

— Makes  it  easier  to  master  technology. 

— Makes  fuller  use  of  each  worker’s  creative  potential”. 

From  a trade  union  organisation,  that  shows  a deep  understanding  of  what  is  happening.  But  unfortunately 
until  recently  most  of  the  constructive  analysis  has  come  ftom  trade  unions  of  countries  other  than  Britain. 

5.  The  future  role  of  trade  unions 

The  key  issue  for  trade  unions  as  we  approach  the  21st  century  must  be  “in  this  new  environment  can  we 
define  and  then  provide  a service  which  members,  actual  and  potential,  want?”.  In  this  sense  members  play 
a vital  role.  They  are  the  union  but  also  see  themselves  as  its  customer.  Customer  requirements  change,  often 
rapidly  and  erratically.  The  customer  pays  a price,  the  subscription,  for  a service.  Many  regard  it*  as  an 
insurance  premium  to  provide  protection  in  time  of  need.  If  the  price  is  too  high  in  relation  to  the  service, 
the  customer,  if  he  or  she  has  a choice  (and  increasingly  the  trade  union’s  customer  does  have  a choice)  will 
no  longer  wish  to  pay.  The  individual  member  (actual  or  potential)  is  primarily  interested  in  “What  does/will 
the  union  do  for  me  and  my  workmates  in  my  company?”  And  when  the  basic  pay  and  other  benefits  are 
right  and  when  the  employee  feels  valued  as  an  individual  the  answer  it  often  “not  much”!  What  then  are 
the  future  roles  of  trade  unions  if  they  wish  to  fulfil  a meaningful  role? 


(A)  The  traditional  role-refocussed 

The  GMB-UCW  publication  “a  New  Agenda-bargaining  for  prosperity  in  the  1990s”  said  ‘Trade  unions 
should  work  together  with  employers  and  government  to  create  successful  industry,  a strong  economy  and 
a caring,  sharing  country  in  the  1990s”.  This  is  right.  There  is  in  fact  no  merit  in  unions  seeking  to  alienate 
employees  from  their  employers.  This  is  particularly  true  when  we  note  that  every  listing  of  employees’ 
desires  is  headed  by  a wish  for  “job  security”.  Employees  now  realise  that  their  only  real  security  comes  from 
working  for  a successful  enterprise.  The  power  of  the  trade  union  or  their  period  of  notice  is  meaningless 
if  the  organisation  cannot  provide  a service  or  product  desired  by  the  customer.  An  example  of  enhanced 
security  is  Rover  s ‘New  Deal”.  In  launching  this,  in  1992  George  Simpson,  Chief  Executive  wrote  to  all 
employees  saying  “necessary  reduction  in  manpower  will  be  achieved  in  future  with  the  co-operation  of  all 
employees  through  retraining  and  redeploynient,  natural  wastage,  voluntary  severance  and  early  retirement 
pro^ammes  . Trade  unions,  in  their  negotiating  role  must  therefore  be  wise  enough  and  professional  enough 
ensuring  the  success  of  the  enterprise  and  the  equitable  distribution  of  the  gains.  As  the 
OMB-UCW  put  It  “The  New  Agenda  would  make  the  quality  of  output  rather  than  the  price  of  inputs  the 
centre  piece  of  talks  between  trade  unions  and  employers”.  Whilst  such  statements  are  somewhat  “pie  in  the 
sky  , It  IS  right  that  such  discussions  should  focus  on  “work  organisation,  training  and  quality”  as  well  as 
pay  and  conditions. 


Such  m approach  needs  a professionalism  which  most  officials  currently  lack.  Therefore  central  to  the  new 
approach  must  be  a willingness  on  the  part  of  trade  unions  to  equip  their  local  officials,  both  full  time  and 
ay,  to  fulfil  this  role.  They  need  to  have  an  understanding  of  their  members’  contributions  to  productivity 
and  quality  improvements  and  be  able  to  formulate  claims  accordingly.  Particularly  in  new  companies  such 
as  Nissm,  developing  this  expertise  and  understanding  is  very  important  and  when  as  in  the  case  of 
companies  which  are  devolving  responsibility  to  local  management,  trade  unions  must  ensure  that  their  local 
rep^entatiyes  aie  provided  with  the  information  to  help  them  do  their  job.  Many  companies  are  members 
of  Wages  Clubs  in  which,  on  a confidential  basis,  there  is  full  and  free  disclosure  of  pay  and  benefits.  While 
trade  um^s  also  exchange  information  they  often  lag  behind  companies  in  the  sophistication  of  their 
analysis.  This  is  a service  that  trade  unions  should  be  able  to  provide  their  negotiators  in  these  devolved  units. 


Trade  unions  must  continue  to  represent  effectively  employees  who  have  a grievance  or  who  are  subject 
procedure.  However  “enlightened”  a company  may  be  there  will  still  be 
^ n circumstances  it  is  recognised  that  the  individual’s  and  employer’s 

interests  will  diverge  and  that  high  quality,  third  party  representation  is  needed.  To  be  successful  in  such  a 
wtuation  (and  recognising  that  bluff  or  bluster  can  work  extremely  weU)  a high  level  of  training  is  needed. 
Companies  often  trmn  tfieir  line  supervisors  and  Personnel  Officers  in  such  matters.  So  should  trade  unions. 
At  present  the  depth  of  this  training  varies  greatly. 
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Further,  many  of  the  more  extreme  ideas  of  some  managers  do  not  even  see  the  light  of  day  because  they 
know  that  they  will  be  resisted  even  by  the  most  constructive  of  trade  unionists.  Effective  trade  unionism 
can  therefore  act  as  a countervailing  power,  often  without  even  knowing  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  current  benefits  of  trade  union  membership  is  legal  representation.  This  often  is  the 
prime  benefit  of  the  membership  subscription.  While  normally  used  for  work  related  injuries  or  illness,  trade 
unions  may  wish  to  consider  extending  it’s  scope.  Perhaps  some  already  do. 


(B)  The  new  agenda  for  trade  unions 

John  Monks,  when  commenting  on  the  recently  published  Workplace  Industrial  Relations  Survey  said 
“Unions  can  have  their  own  distinctive — albeit  not  traditional  agenda  in  the  areas  of  training  that  is  linkable 
to  external  qualifications,  of  ensuring  that  women  at  work  receive  special  attention,  on  keeping  an  eye  on 
executive  pay  and  of  raising  questions  about  pay  systems,  management  style  and  future  plans”.  (British 
Journal  of  Industrial  Relations — Summer  1993).  John  Monks  is  perceptive  about  the  future  role  of  trade 
unions  but  in  the  short  space  available  to  him  did  not  have  the  opportuniQ'  to  elucidate.  Let  me  therefore 
expand. 


(i)  Training 

British  failures  in  vocational  training  are  well  documented  and  it  is  clear  that  the  voluntarist  approach  has 
not  succeeded  in  establishing  a genuine  commitment  to  training  on  the  part  of  British  employers,  even  though 
there  is  now  some  evidence  that  in  the  recession  of  the  early  1990’s  a greater  proportion  of  the  training  that 
is  being  done  has  been  maintained.  While  it  is  a government  responsibility  to  act  (and  not,  may  I ^gue,  by 
imposing  a levy  in  whatever  form)  trade  unions  should  set  a target  that,  for  example,  “no  young  person  aged 
16  to  18  should  be  employed  without  a guarantee  of  ‘off  the  job’  training  for  a specified  qualification”  (and 
trade  unions  must  be  prepared  to  accept  significantly  lower  rates  of  pay  for  these  trainees.)  A second  objective 
might  be  to  seek  to  achieve  that  all  adult  employees  should  have  the  right  to  at  least  five  days  per  year  off 
the  job  training. 


(ii)  Single  status 

There  is  now  no  logical  case  why  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  should  differ  between  white 
collar  and  blue  collar  workers.  Instead  of  some  unions  seeking  to  perpetuate  differences  of  treatment,  all  trade 
unions  should  seek  to  establish  timetables  within  their  negotiating  groups  for  complete  harmonisation,  with 
the  only  difference  being  pay  and  closely  related  elements. 


(iii)  Flexibility 

Along  with  this  goes  flexibility.  Unions  should  be  seeking  to  eliminate  all  management  and  trade  union 
restrictive  practices  which  inihibit  what  people  do.  The  GMB-UCW  New  Agenda  says  “Unions  must  escape 
from  a self  defeating  fixation  with  tightly  specified  jobs  descriptions  and  embrace  the  adaptability  that  comes 
firom  broader  job  definition”.  Managements  are  also  backward  in  retaining  their  love  of  job  evaluation  and 
job  description  which  are  their  equivalent  of  the  trade  union  restrictive  practice.  The  unions  and 
managements  that  will  succeed  in  the  future  will  jointly  seek  to  break  out  of  this  staitjacket. 


(iv)  Womens  issues 

Very  clearly  the  trade  unions  have  not  managed  to  capture  the  imagination  of  potential  female  members. 
I fear  to  suggest  that  there  are  specific  issues  that  women  see  differently  from  men  but  one  must  surely  be 
their  greater  desire  for  flexibility  of  working  hours.  In  any  campaign  aimed  at  attracting  women  members 
this  surely  must  be  the  concmi  they  should  seek  to  address. 


(v)  Single  Unions 

Complete  flexibility  and  single  status  means  that  only  one  union  is  needed  per  organisation.  The  TUC 
advocacy  of  single  table  bargaining  is  welcomed  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  It  still  leaves  room  for  separate 
interest  groups  to  develop.  The  movement  towards  mega-unions  does  not  help.  It  is  ironic  that  at  a time  when 
companies  are  actively  devolving  responsibility  and  decentralising,  trade  unions  seem  to  be  becoming  more 
monolithic.  To  counter  this,  unions  must  regard  the  enterprise  as  their  basic  building  block  and,  as  stated, 
equip  their  local  officials  to  handle  such  relationships  and  provide  the  necessary  support  to  their  lay 
representatives.  To  many  people  the  choice  is  between  a good  union  with  a commitment  to  their 
industry/company  or  no  union  at  all. 
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(vi)  The  change  process 

John  Monks  quoted  in  August  in  “Works  Management”  criticised  the  British  government,  saying  "it’s  not 
encouraging  the  change  through  partnership,  change  through  security  model  ...  I would  like  to  see  that 
become  a national  style  and  if  Marks  and  Spencer  and  Nissan  can  do  it  then  so  can  other  high  street  shoos 
and  final  assemblers”.  ^ 

Change  is  now  the  only  constant.  Trade  unions  must  encourage  and  support  change.  We  are  past  the  time 
when  every  change  of  technology,  working  practice  or  staffing  level  can  be  the  subject  of  negotiation 
Instead,  when  decisions  affecting  these  issues  are  being  pushed  way  down  into  the  organisation  the  unions 
have  a real  opportunity  not  to  resist  such  changes  but  to  facilitate  them  in  a manner  beneficial  to  both 
employees  and  the  company.  To  do  this  they  must  demonstrate  that  their  approach  is  constructive  and 
directed  towards  success  and  growth  and  second  they  must  make  a real  effort  to  train  their  representatives 
in  understanding  these  issues — and  I do  mean  understand. 


(vii)  Ergonomics 

One  of  the  neglected  areas  is  ergonomics.  The  interface  between  worker  and  machine  Much  of 
manufacturing  work  is  tough.  In  Nissan  we  have  recognised  this  and  have  developed  an  “operator  care” 
programme  which  requires  that  “ease  of  manufacture”  be  a fundamental  issue  in  all  product,  facility  and  task 
design  activities.  This  I predict  will  be  one  of  the  areas  in  which  trade  unions  will  be  able  to  make  a significant 
impact— but  not  simply  by  being  difficult  What  we  have  found  is  that  “easy  working”  improves  the  working 
environment,  product  quality  and  productivity.  Most  management  and  trade  unions  have  barely  begun  to 
address  these  issues  in  a constructive  way.  The  unions  of  the  future  must  and  if  they  do  they  will  find  that 
they  can  have  a real  impact  where  it  matters  to  most  employees — in  their  place  of  work. 


(viii)  Pay  systems 

The  trend  towards  greater  flexibility  of  working  practices,  team  working,  single  status,  etc.',  provides  trade 
unions  with  the  opportunity  to  play  a new  and  constructive  role.  For  too  long  in  Britain  manual  worker  unions 
have  had  the  attitude  that  irrespective  of  ability,  length  of  service,  etc.,  all  people  should  be  paid  the  same 
and  then  they  seek  to  protect  the  inefficient.  This  must  be  modified  to  ensure  that  experience  and  efficiency 
are  properly  rewarded  through  the  appropriate  form  of  performance  related  pay;  but  in  such  a way  as  to 
ensure  that  it  is  done  fairly,  that  equal  opportunities  apply  to  all,  the  appraisal  system  is  equitably  applied 
and  IS  relevant  to  all  elements  of  performance  (not  just  the  tangibly  measurable)  and  all  are  given  the 
opportunity  to  progress. 


(ix)  No  strike  deals 

It  would  be  remiss  of  me  not  to  mention  so  called  "no  strike  deals",  if  only  because  if  I do  not  the 
r Most  companies  have  “no  strike  agteemems” 

m that  they  say  something  like  there  will  be  no  industrial  action  while  the  issue  is  in  procedure”.  The  key 
“ that  if  there  is  an  in  house  "failure  to  agree”  they  provide  for 
The  Nissan-AEEU  Agreement  even  allows  for  a eonstitutional  strike 
arc™,  <0  arbitration,  but  if  they  do  wish  to  proceed  then  they 

commit  to  accept  the  dec.s.on  as  final  and  will  take  no  action  while  the  issue  is  in  procedure. 

to  Y ’o'*  members  will  be  looking  to  their  unions 

IsoSt  dimply,  with  the  minimum  of  hassle, 

someSp  (W  25.10.8e.  Unfortunately  while  there  has  been  a dramatic  improvement 

Stereo^  “"mmsts  from  bme  to  time  by  their  pronouncements  and  actions  seem  to  reinforce  the  ttaditional 


(x)  Development  ofTU  Officials 

trade  w older  generation  of 

univeiStTihS,  ^ t “PPOrtbiity  “f  » good  education  and  progress  to 

un  on?  sdll  fcr  '*'!  hade  union  moveiienCTtade 

untostS^d  of  *eir  members  and  I can 

wLe^m  I?-”  '’.=''=f.‘><=''=>°P=<*  ftom  the  time  when  the  most  gifted  working  class 

taghe^etertion  Te  “vironment  when  opportunities  tor 

ttfoutleffofthrirTaS^^  T'Tu  ' ““'“sout  young  people  no  lon|er  need  to  find 

me  outlet  lor  thett  talents  through  the  trade  movement.  There  must  then  be  a case  for  recognisine  that  there 

tev  Sd  ? *"  “"<=  •''Ide  union  to  another.  Further, 

*de  S ™“b4"a“ble  '>'ey  could  receive  at  equivalent  levels  on  the  other 
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Now  I know  this  has  been  said  before  and  that  it  has  been  countered  that  trade  unions  are  not  companies, 
that  officials  cannot  get  too  far  away  from  their  members.  But  being  professional,  having  a career  and  being 
well  paid  is  not  incompatible  with  the  other  objectives.  Managers  are  now  higher  paid  than  ever  before  but 
also  they  are  much  closer  to  the  shop  floor;  they  are  now  more  professional  and  the  whole  company  benefits. 
Companies  are  developing  the  skills  of  the  workforce  and  insisting  on  higher  qualifications  and  ability . Trade 
unions  should  reinforce  this  trend,  for  if  the  ability  of  the  officials  is  not  at  the  same  level  as  the  workforce 
they  will  not  succeed  and  worst  of  all  they  will  lose  the  respect  of  the  members. 

(xi)  Political  Role 

This  is  a dangerous  area  on  which  to  tread.  However  the  CBI  is  able  to  meet  with  ministers  and  civil 
servants  and  to  present  well  argued,  high  quality  papers  which,  while  representing  its  members  interests,  are 
generally  apolitical.  It  should  be  possible  for  trade  unions  to  play  a similar  role.  If  such  relationships  do  not 
exist,  the  TOC  not  only  has  little  opportunity  to  present  its  arguments  but  also  loses  the  opportunity  to  hear 
the  contrary  view.  In  particular  I am  concerned  that  this  lack  of  top  level  contact  seems  to  insulate  trade 
unions  from  the  view  that  our  companies  have  to  be  internationally  competitive  and  that  success  within  the 
British  market  place  is  no  longer  enough. 

Conclusions — ^the  future  role  of  the  trade  unions 

Successful  trade  unions  of  the  future  must  be  committed  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  and  the  people 
who  work  in  it.  I have  tried  to  show  that  some  trade  unionists  share  this  conviction  and  they  must  be 
supported  by  managements.  Equally,  those  who  cling  to  the  traditional  modes  of  behaviour  or  who  “passively 
resist”  are  doing  neither  themselves,  their  members  nor  their  companies  any  favours.  They  must  be  helped 
to  change  or,  if  necessary,  resisted. 

Constructive  trade  unionists  will  be  amazed  at  the  positive  response  that  they  will  receive  from 
constructive  managements.  They  must  continue  to  play  a positive  role  in  their  traditional  areas,  to  be  able 
to  represent  effectively  their  members’  views  and  to  analyse  and  develop  their  role  in  the  new  areas. 

I hope  that  the  logic  of  my  argument  is  clear.  I write  as  someone  who  genuinely  believes  trade  unions  have 
a future  and,  if  the  future  is  to  have  trade  unions,  they,  all  of  them  not  just  a few,  will  have  to  recognise  that 
logic — and  act  on  it! 

7 September  J993 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mr  Ian  Gibson,  Managing  Director  and  Chief  Executive,  Mr  Daniel  Ward,  Director,  Corporate  Affairs,  Mr 
Peter  Wickens,  Director,  Personnel  and  Information  Systems,  Nissan  Motor  Manufacturing  (UK)  Ltd, 
were  examined. 


Chairman 

1210.  Mr  Gibson,  we  are  sorry  to  have  kept  .you 
waiting  but  as  you  were  not  going  to  be  here  until  5, 
perhaps  it  was  a joyful  bit  of  luck  for  you.  There  were 
two  divisions.  Were  you  impressed  during  the 
previous  discussion,  Mr  Gibson? 

(Mr  Gibson)  I was  interested  in  the  end  of  it,  Mr 
Chairman. 

1211.  I think  you  know  that  this  Committee 
operates  on  the  basis  that  as  we  are  short  of  time — and 
we  are  going  to  go  on  until  half  past  6 in  your  case,  if 
necessary,  we  are  going  to  extend  the  session — we 
would  be  very  grateful  if  you  would  answer  “yes”  or 
“no”  if  you  could.  The  Committee  has  authorised  me 
to  interrupt,  if  they  do  not  do  so  themselves,  if  your 
answers  are  very  lengthy,  although  1 hope  this  will  not 
be  necessary.  Mr  Gibson,  would  you  be  kind  enough 
to  introduce  yourself  and  your  colleagues,  please? 

(Mr  Gibson)  I am  Ian  Gibson,  Chief  Executive  to 
Nissan  Motor  Manufacturing  (UK).  On  my  left  is 
Daniel  Ward,  Director  of  Corporate  Affairs  for 


Nissan;  and  on  my  right,  Peter  Wickens,  Director  of 
Personnel  and  Information  Systems,  Nissan  Motor 
Manufacturing  (UK). 

Mr  Young 

1212.  May  I welcome  you  here,  gentlemen.  May 
I state  for  the  record  that  I am  a sponsored  member  of 
the  Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union.  I just  ask 
for  a “yes”  or  “no”  answer  to  my  first  question. 
Various  witnesses  appearing  before  us.  from  various 
industries,  have  indicated  that  trade  unions  are 
outdated  and  modem  management  does  not  need  them 
really.  Since  1988  you  have  won  two  Queen’s  Awards 
for  Exports,  in  1993  you  are  the  leader  for  exports 
with,  I think,  182,000-plus  cars  and  you  have  knocked 
Ford  and  Rover  into  a cocked  hat.  Do  I take  it  that  you 
feel  unions  contribute  something  to  that  success? 
Could  you  answer  “yes”  or  “no”? 

(Mr  Gibson)  Yes. 

1213.  The  second  question  I would  like  to  come 
to  is  that  I am  concerned  about  the  very  cavalier  way 
in  which  the  trade  unions  have  been  treated  in  the 
Rover  company.  Trade  unions — many  of  those  tax 
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Mr  Peter  Wickens 


[Mr  Young  Contd] 

payers — had  contributed  to  the  150  million  that  they 
got  for  Rover  on  the  cheap,  and  now  they  have  not 
even  been  consulted,  either  with  trade  unions,  or  with 
taxpayers,  about  what  has  happened.  You  have  trade 
unions.  Would  you.  in  any  major  decision — and  I am 
not  saying  a parallel  decision  because,  hopefully,  that 
would  not  be  the  case — but  in  major  decisions  where 
your  workforce  is  involved,  how  would  you  be 
dealing  with  your  trade  unions?  Would  you  be  seeing 
them  as  partners,  or  would  you  be  seeing  them  as 
simply  associates? 

(Mr  Gibson)  1 think  that  would,  in  practice,  depend 
upon  the  decision,  its  scope  and  ramifications. 
Basically,  they  are  partners  in  the  business,  in  the  same 
way  that  suppliers  are  partners  in  the  business.  They 
bring  something  to  the  part  that  is  creating  cars  and  the 
extent  of  our  involvement  with  the  trade  union  would 
be  partly  in  their  hands.  We  would  clearly  keep  them 
informed  of  major  issues  going  on,  and  if  they  were 
such,  on  which  they  felt  they  needed  to  express  an 
interest,  and  keep  that  interest,  then  they  would  be  able 
to,  A major  decision,  for  example,  a new  model 
decision,  we  would  not  normally  consult  on  because  we 
see  that  as  a very  internal  matter  for  ourselves.  But  on 
a broader  business  decision,  then  they  are  kept  informed 
on  an  on-going  basis  usually  by  either  Peter  or  his  staff. 

1214.  The  next  question  impinges  on  that  because 
40  per  cent  of  the  investment  coming  from  Japan  and 
going  into  the  EC,  comes  from  Britain.  Do  you  feel 
— and  this  has  got  to  be  a personal  opinion — that  what 
has  happened,  the  way  that  Honda  has  been  treated,  will 
affect  future  Japanese  investment  in  Britain  to  produce 
more  jobs? 

(Mr  Gibson)  I suppose  the  proper  answer  to  ±at  is 
that  I have  no  idea.  I would  think  that  corporate  Japan 
will  have  to  chew  over  what  has  taken  place  but  broadly 
and  personally,  no,  I do  not  think  it  will  make  much 
difference. 

1215.  There  will  be  no  side  effects  job-wise? 

(Mr  Gibson)  Not  in  our  company.  No,  none. 

Mr  Mills 

1216.  Just  looking  at  Peter  Wickens’  paper,  how  do 
you  feel  about  the  frture  of  your  company  and  its 
relationship  with  the  workforce  and  the  need  for  a trade 
union?  Do  you  feel  that  a trade  union  is  needed,  or  not 
needed? 

(Mr  Wickens)  I believe  that  a trade  union  has  a valid 
part  to  play  in  any  enterprise  where  the  employees 
decide  that  they  want  to  have  that  trade  union.  I think, 
as  a company,  we  began  by  wishing  to  recognise  a trade 
union.  We  did  a single-union  deal  with  the 
Amalgamated  Engineering  Union  as  it  was  called  at 
that  time.  We  have  continued  with  that  relationship.  It 
an  on-going  role  to  play  and  I can  see  of  no 
circumstances  in  which  either  we  or  the  union  would 
wish  to  change  that  relationship. 

1217.  Is  that  because  you  had  to  recognise  a trade 
union  and  also  had  to  be  active  in  recognising  it,  or 
—putting  it  more  bluntly — do  you  really  need  a trade 
union? 


(Mr  Wickens)  We  did  not  have  to  recognise  a trade 
union,  but  we  made  the  conscious  decision  in  1984  that 
we  were  establishing  a company  in  the  North  East  of 
England  in  the  British  motor  industry,  and  that  the  right 
decision  for  us  and  our  potential  employees  at  that  time 
was  to  recognise  a trade  union.  We  could  have  made  the 
decision,  as  did  our  associate  company  in  the  United 
States  which  is  non-union,  that  we  also  wanted  to  be 
non-union.  People  like  Ian  and  I thought  that  would 
have  been  the  wrong  decision  for  us  and  the  wrong 
decision  for  our  employees. 

1218.  Has  that  decision  helped  your  productivity? 
Are  there  any  facts  that  you  can  give  us  to  show  that 
your  decision  in  recognising  a trade  union  has  improved 
your  productivity? 

(Mr  Gibson)  I think  that  is  unanswerable,  to  be  frank, 
because  we  can  only  look  at  an  experience  where  we  did 
recognise  a trade  union  and  have  trade  union 
membership,  and  I cannot  invent  the  parallel  world 
where  that  did  not  happen. 

Chairman 

1219.  Why  did  you  recognise  trade  unions?  Why 
did  you  take  that  decision? 

(Mr  Gibson)  Basically  these  two  felldws  here  thought 
that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do! 

1220.  But  why? 

(Afr  Gibson)  I will  start  and  Peter  can  finish.  I have 
always  worked  in  an  environment,  in  my  lifetime,  in 
businesses  that  have  had  trade  unions.  I am  very  used  to 
trade  unions.  Peter  is  even  more  used  to  them  and  to  say 
suddenly  that  we  felt,  "No,  these  things  are  not  part  of 
the  British  manufacturing  institution,  nor  part  of  the 
North  East’s  heritage  where  we  work  and  not 
something  that  we  are  going  to  recognise.”  could  not  be 
done.  Also,  we  would  have  spent  so  much  time 
explaining  to  employees  about  why  that  was,  that  it 
would  have  been  counter-productive.  They  can  exist. 
They  do  exist.  They  serve  a purpose.  They  can  serve  a 
positive  purpose  if  you  approach  them  purposefully. 
Therefore,  why  do  otherwise? 

(Mr  Wickens)  I think  the  important  thing  is  that  we 
thought  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do  and  you  can  then 
stop  and  rationalise  after  the  event. 

Mr  Mills 

1221.  May  I just  stop  you  there?  Was  it  just 
because  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do? 

(Mr  Wickens)  No,  but  as  I was  going  to  say  to  you, 
I think  it  is  important  to  recognise  that  we  did  thi^  it 
was  the  right  thing  to  do.  If  one  wants  to  rationalise 
after  the  event — and  we  had  not  recognised  the  trade 
union  at  that  time — then  we  would  have  been  set  up  as 
a stalking  horse  by  the  trade  unions,  and  we  would  have 
spent  the  next  five  or  ten  years  fighting  off  the 
approaches  of  trade  unions.  Our  employees  would  have 
brought  trade  union  membership  to  the  company.  They 
would  have  asked  for  recognition  and  we  would  have 
said,  ‘‘go  away”.  Goodness  knows,  where  this  would 
have  ended  up.Goodness  knows  where  we  would  have 
ended  up. 
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1222.  You  are  really  saying,  are  you  not,  because 
they  exist  you  have  to  recognise  them? 

(Mr  Wickens)  No,  what  I am  saying  is 

1223.  You  do  not  see  them  as  a force  for  good  or 
bad,  but  they  are  there  so  you  have  to  accommodate 
them? 

(Mr  Wickens)  What  I have  said  and  what  I have 
indcated  in  the  paper  is  I believe  that  trade  unions  can 
in  fact  (with  the  right  approach,  i.e.  the  trade  union  is 
committed  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  the  success 
of  the  employees)  be  a force  for  good  in  an  enterprise. 

If  an  employer  sets  up  to  say  to  trade  unions,  "Go  away, 
we  don’t  want  you”,  then,  under  those  circumstances,  1 
think  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  going  to  end  up 
with  and  a trade  union  can  in  fact  be  a force  for  bad. 

(Mr  Gibson)  It  is  like  most  human  institutions, 
management  teams  in  companies  included,  if  you  say 
you  have  got  a good  management  team,  with  a good 
bunch  of  people,  they  will  create  a good  company 
environment.  I think  the  Chairman  said  earlier,  a 
company  does  not  have  a soul;  a company  is  nothing 
more  than  the  people  in  it,  and  a trade  union  is  nothing 
more  than  the  people  in  it.  The  right  people  at  the  right 
time  are  beneficial;  the  wrong  people  are  not  beneficial 
in  any  institution.  The  same  I think  is  true  of  Parliament 
in  general. 

1224.  Are  we  embarrassing  you  by  asking  you 
these  questions,  because  you  might  well  wish  to  say, 
"We  would  not  like  to  have  trade  unions  at  all”,  but  you 
cannot  say  that  because  you  have  to  run  a business,  and 

that  is  a double,  double forget  it,  I will  not  press 

you  on  that.  Do  you  think  trade  unions  provide  services 
other  than  you  can  provide,  like  health  and  safety, 
counselling  and  all  the  rest  of  it? 

(Mr  Gibson)  I like  to  think  that  we  as  a caring  and 
listening  group  of  management  should  be  able  to 
provide  for  the  people  who  work  on  our  site  everything 
they  need;  I like  to  think  that.  We  are  human,  fact. 
There  may  be  times  that  the  individuals  who  work  at 
Sunderland  feel  they  want  something  else  and  it  should 
be  there  available  to  them.  If  you  are  suffering  from  a 
medical  complaint  you  can  get  a second  opinion;  if  you 
are  worried  about  the  world  you  can  take  out  an 
insurance  policy;  being  able  to  join  a union  is  like  being 
able  to  get  a second  opinion  or  take  out  the  union  policy 
— why  should  that  be  denied  to  individuals. 

Mr  Heald 

1225.  The  only  reason  you  recognised  the  union, 
on  what  you  have  been  saying,  is  you  thought  you 
would  have  an  easy  life  in  1984.  Nowadays  you  would 
do  what  Honda  do,  would  you  not.  Of  what  benefit  are 
they  to  you? 

(Mr  Wickens)  There  happen  to  be  people  in 
managerial  positions,  like  me  and  like  Ian,  who 
actually,  believe  it  or  not,  believe  that  people  have  the 
right  to  join  a trade  union.  If  individuals  have  the  right 
to  join  a trade  union,  that  right  means  nothing  unless  the 
in^vidual  union  is  recognised  by  the  employer.  If  the 
individual  is  in  the  union  and  that  union  is  recognised 
by  the  employer,  that  is  what  I meant  when  I said  that 


it  is  right.  One  can  rationalise  after  the  event  and  make 
all  the  logical  distinctions  that  you  would  wish  to  make, 
but  people  have  the  right,  and  if  people  have  the  right 
then  the  employers  should  be  able  to  recognise  that 
trade  union,  otherwise  that  right  is  worth  nothing. 

1226.  Mr  Gibson  said  quite  clearly  that  the  only 
reason  you  had  a trade  union  involvement  was  because 
if  you  did  not  you  would  have  a lot  of  trouble.  You 
yourself  said  you  had  ten  years  of  trouble  with  them. 

(Mr  Wickens)  With  respect,  that  is  not  what  we  said. 
(MrGibson)  First  of  all,  that  is  what  Mr  Wickens  said 
and  not  what  I said.  Secondly,  for  my  part,  were  I 
making  that  decision  again  today,  I would  make  the 
same  decision.  I mean  that,  otherwise  I would  not  have 
said  it. 

1227.  What  is  the  benefit? 

(Mr  Gibson ) The  benefit  is  that  the  people  who  work 
in  Sunderland  know  that,  should  they  end  up  with  a 
different  management  team  or  a different  environment, 
they  can  have  the  trade  union  to  refer  to. 

1228.  Mr  Wickens  in  his  report  said:  "The 
individual  member  ...  is  primarily  interested  in  ‘What 
does/will  the  union  do  for  me  and  my  workmates  in  my 
company?’  And  when  the  basic  pay  and  other  benefits 
are  right  and  when  the  employee  feels  valued  as  an 
individual  the  answer  is  often  ‘not  much’  1”  That  is  the 
point,  is  it  not,  there  is  no  point  in  having  a union  these 
days  in  a company  like  yours? 

(Mr  Gibson)  That  is  the  choice  of  the  individual. 
Individuals  who  decide  to  join  or  not  to  join  a union 
should  be  free  to  have  that  choice.  I do  not  believe,  we 
do  not  believe,  that  we  should  offer  restrictions  or 
otherwise  on  that  choice  of  the  individual.  Without 
wishing  to  shoot  at  ourselves,  we  are  a successful 
company,  we  wori:  well  with  our  people  and  have  had 
no  grievances.  The  guys  who  joined  in  1986  did  not 
have  that  guarantee;  people  joining  us  in  1998  do  not 
have  that  guarantee,  because  the  world  does  not 
guarantee  things.  If  they  would  like  the  opportunity  to 
join  a union  in  case,  fair  enough,  I might  be  in  that 
position  where  I want  them. 

Mr  Greenway 

1229.  It  was  a practical  decision,  was  it  not,  that  is 
what  you  are  saying;  there  was  nothing  ideological 
about  it? 

(Mr  Gibson)  It  was  a practical  decision,  yes,  because 
we  are  businessmen  and  have  to  live  in  the  real  world 
and  not  have  the  hypothetical  worlds  that  sometimes  lie 
behind  questions;  you  occupy  the  one  that  God  gave 
you,  so  that  is  practical.  On  the  other  hand,  it  so  happens 
that  Peter  and  I,  as  individuals,  believe  in  trade  unions 
and  believe  in  the  fact  that  they  can  have  a role  to  play 
for  employees.  There  was  an  element  of,  whether  it  be 
philosophy  behind  practicality  or  just  our  experience  of 
life  behind  the  practicality,  I am  not  sure,  you  cannot 
separate  the  two;  but  I do  not  see  that  trade  unions  are 
of  themselves  either  a good  or  a bad  thing — I believe 
they  are  as  good  or  as  bad  as  the  people  in  them.  If  you 
look  at  the  lessons  of  history,  they  clearly  can  have  a 
role  to  play. 
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1230.  Your  relationship  with  your  trade  union  will 
be  the  better  if  you  have  a passionate  belief  that  the 
trade  union  has  a role  to  fulfil,  and  you  have  an 
ideological  concept  behind  it?  Great  industrialists  have 
been  idealists  as  well  as  being  practical  men  and 
women,  have  they  not? 

(Mr  Gibson)  Yes,  they  have. 

1231.  But  you  are  not? 

(Mr  Gibson)  I probably  am.  You  do  not  get  to  be  the 
sort  of  level  we  are  in  life  without  having  opinions.  You 
tend  to  be  idealists  of  sorts. 

1232.  You  have  not  conveyed  any  opinion,  you 
have  not  conveyed  any  sense  of  pursuing  an  ideal  for 
your  company  or  for  your  workforce;  there  is  no 
conviction  about  the  way  you  put  the  point  across,  or  is 
that  unjust? 

(Mr  Gibson)  It  is  probably  my  poor  way  of 
presenting  it. 

1233.  I see.  If  you  were  able  to  put  yourself  in  the 
position  of  the  Honda  people  there  a few  minutes  ago, 
what  would  you  be  saying  about  the  takeover  by  BMW 
of  Rover? 

(Mr  Gibson)  I honestly  cannot  do  that,  sir.  I have 
never  been  in  a company  that  has  been  taken  over.  I 
have  no  basis  on  which  to  make  any  comment  really. 

1234.  It  may  be  unjust  of  me  but  there  is  a certain 
sense  of  complacency  coming  through  firms  which  are 
Japanese  owned,  “we’re  doing  well,  and  we’ve  worked 
it  out  our  way  and  it’s  all  right”.  Are  you  satisfied  that 
is  the  right  way  to  present  yourselves? 

(Mr  Gibson)  If  you  are  going  to  succeed  in  this  world 
you  can  never  be  satisfied.  If  you  say  that  you  are 
satisfied  you  just  start  on  the  road  to  doom  because 
somebody  will  beat  you.  If  ever  you  are  satisfied  with 
today’s  results,  today’s  achievements,  yesterday’s 
successes,  there  goes  your  business  to  the  wall. 

1235.  It  is  a misunderstanding  on  my  part  perhaps 
to  see  you  as  a little  complacent  in  your  presentation 
and  Honda? 

(Mr  Gibson)  We  are  far  from  complacent.  We  have 
set  ourselves  two  objectives,  and  when  I say  “we”,  this 
was  not  top  management  inspired:  firstly,  to  be  the  best 
motor  company  in  the  world  by  1996  as  viewed  by 
outsiders;  and,  secondly,  considered  to  be  the  best 
employer  in  Europe  by  1996.  That  is  not  the  position  of 
a complacent  company;  it  is  the  position  of  dozens  of 
people  who  want  to  be  first. 

1236.  Are  you  on  target? 

(Mr  Gibson)  We  are  still  establishing  some  of  those 
targets.  We  are  certainly  achieving  the  first  year’s 
objectives  that  we  set  ourselves  as  part  of  that,  yes;  not 
with  ease,  I hasten  to  add,  sometimes  it  is  damned  hard 
work  over  a long  time  to  do  it. 

1237.  No-one  would  doubt  that,  Mr  Gibson.  You 
highlight  the  particular  trend  within  companies  to  pass 
decisionmaking  down  the  line  to  points  much  closer  to 
the  marketplace.  How  has  this  been  achieved  with 
Nissan,  ^d  what  have  the  implications  been  for  the 


(Mr  Wickens)  That  was  part  of  the  major  macro 
trends  that  I see  in  western  industrial  society.  What  it 
means  is  that  if  we  try  and  concentrate  on  our  own 
company,  then  we  have  to  respond  very  rapidly  to  what 
the  market  place  is  demanding:  changes  in  the  product, 
in  the  way  that  we  buUd,  and  the  way  that  we  manage 
the  organisation.  That  can  only  be  achieved  if  the 
decision  making  process  is  also  passed  down  the  line. 
There  used  to  be  a time  when  decisions  were  made  at 
the  top  and  nobody  at  any  level  in  the  organisation, 
other  than  the  people  at  the  top,  had  any  say 
whatsoever.  What  we  now  believe  in  is  the  policy  of 
continuously  involving  all  employees  in  the  decision 
making  processes  that  affect  them.  The  only  way  that 
you  get  rapid  response  is  by  allowing  the  manufacturing 
plants  to  make  decisions;  the  departmental  managers  to 
make  decisions;  the  departmental  supervisors  to  make 
decisions;  the  employees  on  the  shop  floor  to  make 
decisions— those  decisions  affecting  them  in  the  way 
that  they  do. 

1238.  I think  we  had  better  leave  it  at  that  because 
we  are  running  out  of  time.  I have  the  general  picture. 
Do  you  need  the  unions  to  achieve  this? 

(Mr  Wickens)  You  do  not  need  the  unions  to  achieve 
this,  but  the  unions,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
employees,  can  play  a very  significant  part  in  that, 
provided,  as  I have  said,  that  they  are  woridng  together 
for  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  because  one  of  the 
important  roles  of  a trade  union  is  also  to  ensure  that  the 
benefits  of  that  success  are  shared. 

1239.  Could  you  do  without  them  in  this  process  if 
they  are  so  good?  Would  you,  under  any  circumstances, 
do  so? 

(Mr  Wickens)  I have  not  said  that  you  could  do 
without  them  in  that  process.  I think  that  is  a judgment 
that  you  have  been  making. 

1240.  But  could  you  do  without  them  in  this 
process? 

(Mr  Wickens)  In  the  way  that  we  are  stmetured  as  a 
company  I do  not  think  we  could. 

Mr  Greenway:  I think  that  answers  the  second 
question.  Thank  you. 

Mr  Eastham 

1241.  Mr  Gibson,  you  are  coming  up  with  all  the 
wrong  answers  for  certain  Members  round  this  table 
who  are  asking  you,  and  pressing  you,  and  trying  to 
cajole  you,  and  getting  you  to  say  that  there  is  no  role 
for  trade  unions,  But,  nevertheless,  there  are  some  of  us 
who  recognise  the  great  merit  and  the  great  success  that 
your  company  has  had.  Indeed,  you  are  the  most 
successful  car  company  in  Britain  and  as  far  as  some  of 
us  are  concerned,  you  are  a shining  light.  Now,  you  do 
not  have  to  recognise  trade  unions  as  you  have  said 
earlier  on  in  the  evidence.  Is  it  easier  to  negotiate  with 
trade  unions  rather  than,  say,  have  a situation  like  we 
had  in  the  previous  evidence,  where  there  were  1,300 
workere,  and  you  had  to  negotiate  with  1,300  workers 
on  their  rights  of  pay  and  conditions  of  work.  Do  you 
find,  at  least,  the  trade  unions  are  co-operative  and 
equally  desirous  of  the  success  of  your  company? 
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(Mr  Gibson)  To  start  the  other  way  round,  we  find 
that  the  trade  unions  are  co-operative  and  eager  to  make 
sure  that  we  are  a successful  company  because  they 
believe  that  this  is  for  the  benefit  of  their  members.  The 
way  we  negotiate  is,  in  fact,  that  we  say  we  are  trying 
to  communicate,  and  do  the  best  for  the  5,000  or  so 
people  that  work  at  Sunderland.  They  have  an  elected 
representative  system  and  they  have  that  whether  or  not 
they  are  union  members.  So  you  may  have  an  elected 
representative  who  is  a union  member,  but  whether  you 
are  a union  member  or  not,  you  still  vote  for  a 
constituency  rep.  Those  reps,  nominate  from  the  elected 
representatives  a side  of  people  who  sit  down  to 
represent  employees  in  the  negotiations  with  us.  They 
taVft  advice  as  they  wish,  and  support  as  they  wish,  from 
the  AEEW  in  those  discussions  about  contractual 
matters  like  terms  and  conditions  of  employment.  We 
have,  so  far,  handled  that  about  four  times  because  we 
now  have  a two  year  contract,  but  not  without  a lot  of 
discussion  about  what  is  and  what  is  not  possible  and 
why;  but  without  dispute,  and  without  argument,  and 
with  understanding.  Between  those  elected  represen- 
tatives and  trade  unions,  what  they  are  able  to  do 
successfully  is  to  reconcile  the  fact  that  within  any 
group  of  people  who  work  for  a company  there  are  still 
some  sectional  interests.  Maintenance  men  have  a 
viewpoint  different  from  people  who  sit  in  offices.  This 
is  a fact  of  life.  They  are  different.  They  have  to 
reconcile  those  and  as  a group  of  people,  including  the 
management,  we  have  to  deal  with  those  different 
desires  in  an  equitable  fashion.  That  mechanism  of 
elected  representatives  with  trade  union  advice  has 
worked  well  so  far.  That  is  ail  I can  say,  and  long  may 
it  continue. 

1242.  The  intriguing  thing  that  I find  when  we  take 
evidence  every  week  is  that  we  have  companies  which 
come  before  us,  nowhere  near  as  successful  as  yours, 
who  cannot  negotiate  with  the  trade  unions,  cannot 
negotiate  with  the  workforce,  and  keep  on  crying  out 
that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  workers.  What  you  are  telling 
us  now  is  a completely  different  story.  I relate  your  kind 
of  philosophy  to  what  we  had  in  World  War  II  when 
engineers  were  well  thought  of,  they  did  get  on  well, 
and  they  all  joined  forces  to  make  a success  for  Britain. 
This  is  what  I seem  to  sense  you  have,  which  the  other 
incompetent  firms  do  not.  What  is  your  attitude  when 
some  of  these  backward  companies  talk  about  “hiring 
and  firing”?  Do  you  have  that  kind  of  philosophy  or 
would  that  be  abhorrent  to  you? 

(Mr  Gibson)  Absolutely.  I can  imagine  nothing 
further  from  where  we  are.  Our  belief  is  that  the  people 
are  the  company.  They  are  the  key  resource.  They  are 
what  enables  us  to  succeed.  We  try  and  select  jointly 
with  them  the  right  people  to  be  a part  of  the  company 
when  we  are  investing  in  them.  They  are  the  key 
resource.  You  do  not  hire  and  fire.  Where  are  you  going 
to  go?  What  will  be  next? 

1243.  You  are  coming  up  with  all  the  wrong 
answers  for  this  history,  but  it  pleases  me  greatly.  I am 
just  an  ordinary  Member  of  the  Committee!  Finally,  is 
this  the  root  of  the  secret  of  the  great  success  of  the 


Nissan  company  in  the  UK,  would  you  say,  or  is  there 
some  other  secret  that  none  of  the  other  companies  can 
see? 

(Mr  Gibson)  It  is  not  a secret  It  is  about  good  people 
working  hard  together.  This  is  what  will  give  you 
success.  That  is  all  we  have. 

Mr  Greenway;  Long  may  it  continue  to  be 
successful.  Thank  you. 

Mr  Ross 

1244.  You  probably  heard  that  I am  a sponsored 
member  of  the  MSF.  When  the  TUC  came  before  us  at 
the  very  start  of  this  inquiry,  they  said  there  were  two 
things  they  wanted  to  see  coming  out  of  this  inquiry. 
There  were  at  least  two  objectives  which  they  had  in  the 
way  ahead,  and  rather  than  re-constitute  the  institutions 
of  trade  union  legislation  which  we  have  seen  taken 
away  over  the  years,  they  would  like  to  see  the  right  to 
representation  and  an  extension  of  the  implementation 
of  the  social  partnership.  Do  either  of  those  two 
objectives  give  you  any  problems,  as  a company? 

(Mr  Gibson)  The  right  to  representation  would  not.  I 
am  not  clear,  to  be  frank,  what  social  partnership  is.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  comment  on  that.  In  my  time,  when 
NEDO  was  still  in  existence,  I was  Chairman  of  one  of 
the  NEDO  committees.  In  that  sense,  that  had 
representatives  of  trade  unions,  business  and  govern- 
ment and  I thought  they  were  worth-while  institutions, 
personally.  Otherwise,  I would  not  have  chaired  one  of 
its  committees  and  served  personal  time  on  it.  I think 
bringing  those  three  parties  to  the  same  table,  in  some 
form,  is  useful  for  a nation.  Trade  unions,  business 
leaders  and  either  government  officials  or  government 
leaders  should  sit  down  in  some  form  of  common 
debate  and  that,  I believe,  is  something  that  ought  to 
take  place  and  happen.  How  it  is  legislated  for  in  the 
format,  I think  there  are  lots  of  ways  to  skin  that 
particular  cat.  That  principle  is  a good  one,  I believe. 

1245.  When  they  were  asking  for  legislation,  I 
think  they  were  also  talking  about  social  partnership 
coming  much  further  down  to  the  factory  floor  level. 
What  I think  they  were  trying  to  say,  if  you  read  their 
evidence,  is  that  years  ago  when  I served  my 
apprenticeship  in  a shipyard  there  were  the  bosses  with 
the  hard  hats  and  the  soft  hats,  depending  on  whether 
they  were  the  gaffer  or  the  manager,  and  there  was  us 
the  workers,  and  they  wanted  to  see  an  end  to  that 
confrontation  style  of  company  operation  and  wanted  to 
move  into  a style  that  we  saw  when  we  visited  your 
plant  at  Nissan.  As  far  as  I understand  it,  that  is  what 
they  mean  by  “social  partnership”? 

(Mr  V/ickens)  Absolutely.  A social  partnership  is 
nothing  more  than  the  management  and  the  employees 
and  the  trade  unions  that  represent  the  employees 
working  together  for  the  common  success,  and  that 
success  is  totally  inter-dependent.  If  the  companies  fail, 
the  employees  fail;  if  the  employees  fail,  the  companies 
fail.  As  has  been  rightly  said,  the  company  is  nothing 
more  than  the  people  who  work  for  them.  You  caimot, 
in  my  opinion,  legislate  for  that.  The  last  thing  that  we 
would  want  would  be  to  have  some  national  or 
supranational  methodology  for  implementing  that.  It 
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has  got  to  be  up  to  the  people  working  in  a company. 
Primarily  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  management  to 
create  the  environment.  It  is  a hackneyed  phrase,  but 
there  are  no  such  things  as  bad  workers,  there  are  bad 
managers,  and  bad  managers  get  bad  workers. 

1246.  When  the  Nissan  company  were  being 
wooed  back  in  1983/84  to  come  to  Britain  it  was  in  that 
period  when  there  was  a fiill-frontal  assault  by  Mrs 
Thatcher  and  the  government  on  the  trade  unions’ 
power,  as  they  saw  it.  How  many  sites  were  on  offer  to 
Nissan? 

(Mr  Gibson)  In  the  UK  the  list  to  start  with  was  very 
long,  but  the  final  list  was  six.  There  were  sites  on  offer 
to  Nissan  in  various  other  European  countries  too. 

1247.  You  could  have  decided  to  move  anywhere 
you  liked? 

(Mr  Gibson)  Not  quite  anywhere.  There  was  plenty 
of  choice,  yes. 

1248.  It  was  not  so  much  that  you  were  forced  to  go 
or  directed  to  go  to  north-east  England,  at  the  end  of  the 
day  that  was  a decision  you  made  yourselves? 

(Mr  Gibson)  Yes. 

1249.  Just  so  there  is  no  doubt,  can  I say  first  of  all 
I thought  your  memorandum  was  extremely  helpful,  but 
it  is  hardly  a document  that  does  not  knock  the  trade 
unions,  is  it? 

[Afr  Wickens)  Absolutely.  I think  my  starting  off 
point  is  that  I am  somebody  who  supports  trade  unions. 
I think  many  of  the  trade  unionists  will  say  I am  a friend 
of  the  trade  unions,  and  therefore  I feel  able  to  criticise 
what  I see  as  some  of  the  inadequacies  of  trade  unions. 
If  all  a friend  does  is  to  tell  you  that  you  are  good  and 
does  not  point  out  any  of  your  faults,  how  you  can 
improve  then;  that  really  is  not  a friendship. 

1250.  I am  surprised  that  my  colleague,  Mr  Heald, 
was  rather  selective  with  the  rather  long  paragraph, 
paragraph  5 on  page  6,  where  he  chose  to  take  the  part 
that  suited  his  point  but  did  not  go  on  to  ask  you  about 
the  fact  you  made  it  quite  clear  that  there  was  no  merit 
in  unions  seeking  to  alienate  employees  from  their 
employers,  or  even  to  knock  mega-unions  and  the  move 
towards  large  unions.  Would  you  like  to  go  on  the 
record  why  you  think  the  movement  towards 
mega-unions  is  a bad  thing? 

(Mr  Wickens)  I think  the  important  point  here  is  that 
unions  must  be  seen  to  be  providing  a service  to  their 
members,  and  that  they  can  provide  that  service  if  they 
are  close  to  their  members,  and  if  decisions  can  be  made 
close  to  their  members.  What  I find  is  that  companies 
now  are  devolving  the  decision-making  process  fiirther 
and  further  down  the  line.  We  are  giving  real 
responsibility  at  the  shop  floor  level.  What  I find 
difficult  is  that  trade  unions  at  the  same  time  are 
centrahsing  their  power.  They  are  reducing  the  number 
of  fiiU-time  officials;  that  may  be  economic 
circumstances  which  are  doing  that,  but  I do  think  that 
m many  cases  the  union  structure  is  getting  further 
away  from  the  individual  members.  I think  when  one 
part  of  the  social  partnership  is  moving  closer  to  the 


shop  floor,  closer  to  the  individual  employee,  and  the 
other  part  of  that  partnership  is  moving  away,  then  it 
really  cannot  be  right. 

(Mr  Gibson)  Any  employee  at  Sunderland  can  get 
hold  of  any  member  of  the  directorate  physically  almost 
any  day  of  the  week  when  we  are  in,  and  that  includes 
me  and  it  is  very  easy  too.  We  stand  up  in  front  of  all 
employees  twice  a year  anyway  to  talk  to  them  about 
what  is  going  on,  and  that  says  the  top  authority  level 
in  the  company  is  available  to  any  employee  in  the 
company  more  or  less  all  the  time  on  a continuous 
basis.  I am  sure  if  he  was  a union  member  and  paying 
his  union  dues  he  ought  to  have  the  same  degree  of 
access  to  his  union  representation  at  the  top  levels  in  the 
same  way  that  he  has  to  his  company  management  at 
the  top  levels.  Looking  at  things  as  I tty  to  as  a 
consumer,  it  is  what  I would  want. 

1251.  On  page  15,  talking  about  the  future  role  of 

trade  unions,  you  say:  “Equally,  those  who  cling  to  the 
traditional  modes  of  behaviour  or  who  ‘passively  resist’ 
are  doing  neither  themselves,  their  members  nor  their 
companies  any  favours.  They  must  be  helped  to  change 
or,  if  necessary,  resisted”. 

(Mr  Wickeru)  May  I say,  we  try  and  do  that  I am 
quite  frequently  invited  by  the  Transport  and  General 
Workers’  Union  to  go  and  speak  to  ineetings  of  their 
shop  Stewards,  and  at  those  meetings  we  try  and  put 
over  the  sort  of  messages  that  we  have  been  discussing 
here.  We  do  actually  find  that  they  are  extremely 
receptive. 

Chairman 

1252.  You  have  a very  good  relationship  with  your 
trade  union,  do  you  not,  and  you  work  very  hard  to  keep 
it? 

(Mr  Gibson)  Yes. 

1253.  It  is  a personal  relationship.  To  have  a good 
relationship  with  a trade  union  you  have  to  get  on  with 
them? 

(Mr  Gibson)  Yes. 

1254.  You  have  got  to  get  on  with  the  convenor  and 
the  officials,  it  is  part  of  the  job? 

(Mr  Gibson)  I believe  that  you  have  to  have  a 
working  relationship  with  them. 

Mr  Coe 

1255.  I feel  a bit  like  Elizabeth  Taylor’s  eighth 
husband,  I know  what  to  do  but  how  do  I make  it  sound 
interesting!  Could  I compliment  you  on  your 
memorandum,  I thought  it  was  most  constructive  and 
not  without  its  constructive  criticism.  Can  I pick  up 
immediately  on  my  colleague,  Mr  Ross,  who  talked 
about  your  comments  in  here  that  you  felt  that  the  move 
towards  mega-unions  was  unhelpful.  Do  they 
necessarily  have  to  be  monolithic?  Would  it  not  be 
possible  to  structure  them  internally  in  such  a way  that 
they  were  able  to  sensitively  represent  the  sometimes 
divergent  needs  of  their  membership? 

(Mr  Wickens)  Yes,  I think  it  is  possible.  What  I would 
personally  like  to  see  would  be  trade  unions  structured 
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on  industries,  as  opposed  to  the  broad  general  unions 
that  we  have.  That  is  the  case  in  Germany  where  they 
have  some  18  or  19  trade  unions;  but  the  problem  I see 
in  the  German  system  is  that  they  bargain  nationally. 
You  have  IG  Metall  which  bargains  with  the  Metal 
Employer’s  Association,  and  I think  in  Britain  that 
really  would  not  work.  I do  not  think  it  works  terribly 
well  in  Germany.  Bargaining  has  to  be  centred  on  the 
company.  If  I had  a totally  preferred  option,  going  from 
a totally  green  field  situation,  it  would  be  industrial 
unions  but  the  unions  centred  on  the  individual 
enterprise,  whether  it  is  the  health  service  as  a whole, 
Nissan,  Ford  or  Rover.  I think  that  in  a way  is  perhaps 
the  way  forward,  rather  than  having  mega-unions 
cutting  across  a wide  range  of  industries  with  still 
multi-union  bargaining  within  those  individual 
organisations. 

1256.  In  the  same  section  of  your  memorandum  at 
paragraph  5 A)  you  are  pretty  critical  about  the 
professionalism  itself  of  trade  union  leadership.  Would 
you  like  to  enhance  upon  that? 

(Mr  Wickens)  I think  1 said  most  of  it  in  the  paper,  but 
for  the  record  I would  say  that  based  on  my  previous 
experience,  I always  felt  that  trade  union  officids — and 
I am  talking  about  those  who  are,  no  doubt,  into  their 
middle  years — were  highly  competent  individuals. 
They  were  people  who  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
going  on  to  higher  education  and  found  an  outlet  for 
their  talents  through  the  trade  union  movement  1 think 
with  the  advances  in  the  education  system — which 
although  may  be  criticised,  we  do  accept  that  there  are 
advances — that  most  of  the  brighter,  young,  working- 
class  people  are  able  to  go  on  to  do  their  A-levels  and 
go  on  to  university,  and  so  on.  It  is  not  absolute,  but 
there  is  a greater  possibility.  Therefore,  I think  today 
that  those  younger  people  who  are  going  through  the 
trade  union  movement  are  probably  not  (and  this  is, 
perhaps,  cruel)  as  talented  as  some  of  their  predecessors 
were  some  30  years  ago.  I think  it  is  important, 
therefore,  that  the  trade  unions  take  on  a full 
responsibility  for  fully  educating  their  trade  union 
officials  so  that  they  understand  what  is  happening  in 
industry,  commerce,  etc;  that  they  arc  taught  about 
financial  matters;  and  that  they  are  taught  how  to 
negotiate.  They  must  also  be  taught  how  to  make 
comparisons  between  different  organisations.  What  you 
find  is  that  when  people  learn,  they  begin  to  understand, 

1257.  Building  on  models  like  WEA  in  the  1930s 
and  1940s? 

(Afr  Wickens)  Yes  and  Ruskin  College.  I know  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  has  now  developed  its  own 
training  programmes  for  trade  union  officials,  but  it  has 
certainly  not  gone  far  enough  and  certainly  has  not 
reached  the  parts  that  other  training  cannot  reach. 

1258.  My  next  question  actually  leads  into  a more 
general  question.  Does  it  bother  you  that  trade  unions 
have  a close  political  affiliation? 

(Mr  Wickens)  1 do  not  particularly  see  it  as  being 
terribly  relevant.  Trade  unions  are  representing  the 
workers  and,  therefore,  I think,  in  most  cases,  there  will 
be  a natural  affinity  with  the  Labour  Party.  1 have 


worked  with  trade  unions  for  25  or  30  years,  and  I have 
never  known  the  trade  union  bring  party  political 
affiliation  into  an  argument.  But  I know  that  they  will 
tend  to  have  a more  left  persuasion  than  non  trade 
unionists,  but  that  is  a fact  of  life.  It  does  not  worry  me. 

1259.  Your  colleague,  Mr  Gibson,  made  the 
interesting  observation  about  National  Economic 
Development  Organisations.  A few  years  ago  there  was 
a discussion  between  interested  agents.  I am 
particularly  thinking  of  the  problems  that  we  were 
confronted  with,  both  culturally  and  in  terms  of  realism 
during  the  1980s  on  manufacturing.  Thank  goodness 
the  debate  is  beginning  to  change  again  and  I think 
people  arc  recognising,  quite  rightly,  that  they  set  a few 
false  trails  during  that  period.  What  is  the  future  lie  of 
the  land  in  terms  of  the  relationship  between  trade 
unions,  yourselves,  and  government?  Obviously  I do 
draw  the  distinction  between  intervention  and 
interference. 

(Mr  Wickens)  When  you  say  “yourselves”,  do  you 
mean  Nissan  or  employers? 

1260.  Employers  and  people  who  have  a specific 
interest  in  manufacturing. 

(Mr  Wickens)  I believe  trade  unions  have  an 
important  contribution  to  make  if  they  are  allowed  to 
make  it  I think  it  is  not  right  to  exclude  trade  unions 
from  debates  with  government.  The  CBI,  of  which  I am 
a member — and  I am  a very  active  member  of  our 
regional  council  in  the  North  East — I know  very  well 
that  the  papers  which  are  produced  by  the  CBI  are  of  an 
extremely  high  quality.  They  are  pretty  apolitical.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  trade  union  movement  has  for 
many  years  been  excluded  from  that  level  of 
deliberation.  I know  many  people  in  the  trade  union 
movement  at  TUC  Headquarters  and  I know  their 
capabilides  and  what  sort  of  things  they  can  produce 
when  they  are  asked  to.  I think  it  is  right  that  they 
should  be  allowed  do  so  by  government  and  I think  it 
is  a two-way  process.  I think  government  can  learn 
from  the  trade  union  movement  provided,  again,  the 
trade  unions  arc  prepared  to  be  constructive  and  not 
destructive.  It  also  allows  the  trade  union  movement  to 
understand  more  the  views  of  government  and  to 
understand,  perhaps,  that  being  successful  in  Great 
Britain  is  now  no  longer  enough.  One  has  to  be 
successful  on  a world-wide  basis  and  I think  that  many 
trade  unionists — even  at  senior  level — still  tend  to  be 
somewhat  parochial  in  their  views  and  think  that  being 
successful  in  Britain  is  enough,  but  it  is  not. 

1261.  Do  you  think  there  is  an  anti-Europeanism  in 
the  trade  union  movement? 

(Mr  Wickens)  I think  there  is  an  anti-Europe 
movement  in  the  trade  union  in  the  sense  that  they  do 
not  wish  to  have  Brussels  imposing  standards  and 
definitions  on  them.  I think  that  in  liaison  with  other 
trade  unions  they  are  quite  pro-Europe. 

Chairman 

1262.  You  have  got  on  very  well  with  the  trade 
unions.  You  would  accept,  would  you  not,  that  without 
trade  unions  working  people  have  very  little  strength? 
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(Mr  Gibson)  I think  I would  certainly  say  that  is  the 
history  of  working  people  in  the  labour  movement 

1263.  But  if  we  go  further  than  that — and  the 
labour  movement  is  non-political  in  a sense — if  we 
take,  for  example,  individual  contracts.  If  you  are  going 
to  bargain  with  individuals,  in  a time  of  very  high 
unemployment  especially,  they  have  no  strength 
without  the  unions? 

(Mr  Gibson ) I think  that  is  not  quite  so  true  any  more. 

1264.  Really?  When  you  have  hundreds  of  people 
applying  for  a job,  do  you  really  think  that  people  have 
negotiating  strength  in  deciding  what  their  terms  of 
service  arc  going  to  be? 

(Mr  Gibson)  I think  once  you  have  a modem 
company  which  has  invested  considerably  in  training 
the  individual,  then  that  individual  has  quite  a lot  of 
strength  because  it  will  hurt  the  company  to  lose  him. 

1265.  Yes,  once  you  have  got  them  in  and  got  them 
trained,  you  do  not  want  to  lose  them,  I agree;  but  I was 
talking  about  the  initial  contract  stage  when  people 
apply  for  jobs.  Trade  unions  in  a firm  like  yours  where 
you  get  on  well  with  them  are  fine,  but  if  a company 
does  not  look  after  its  employees,  then  the  trade  unions 
have  another  role  to  play  which  is  different  from  the 
ones  in  your  business,  is  it  not? 

(Mr  Gibson)  Yes,  they  do,  but  I think,  worst  of  all,  is 
the  company  which  does  not  look  after  its  employees, 
because  in  today’s  environment  it  will  not  last  long. 

1266.  Exactly,  although  some  manage.  But, 
perhaps,  instead  of  lasting  long  on  their  own  they  get 
sold  off? 

fAfr  Gibson)  That  is  an  interesting  observation. 

1267.  Would  you  care  to  add  to  that? 

(Mr  Gibson)  No,  thank  you. 

1268.  I thought  not.  That  is  very  tactful  of  you,  but 
it  is  an  awftil  danger,  is  it  not?  People  are  worried  about 
it  and  when  it  happens  they  are  shocked,  as  we  have 
heard  this  afternoon.  Of  course,  you  have  not  got  trade 
unions,  but  there  is  no  trade  union  involvement  in  the 
decision  making  proces.  You  are  just  like  the  machinery 
and  equipment — sold  off  along  with  the  rest,  without 
anyone  saying  anything.  This  is  what  has  happened. 

(Mr  Gibson)  I think  that  is  less  about  trade  unions,  I 
suppose,  than  about  the  style  of  approach  of  a company. 
My  understanding — and  it  is  only  an  understanding — ^is 
that  in  the  same  case  as  you  have  been  discussing  today, 
I hardly  think  the  guys  on  the  shop  floor — or  even  their 
representatives — in  a few  places  in  Germany  knew 
what  was  going  on  either. 

1269.  This  is  a good  company.  We  know  British 
Aerospace.  We  went  to  Taiwan  and  tried  to  help  them. 
We  worked  very  hard  to  bring  contracts  to  them.  They 
are  a decent  company  and  if  that  happens  to  a decent 
company,  what  happens  to  the  others?  It  is  very 
worrying  when  we  have  not  got  a British-owned 
company.  I can  say  this  to  you  because  although  you  are 
a Japanese-owned  company  you  are  British  people.  It 
really  is  very  worrying  when  we  have  not  got  one  major 
car  manufacturing  company  left. 


(Mr  Gibson)  I do  not  think  that  matters  one  jot 

1270.  You  do  not? 

(Mr  Gibson)  No.  I genuinely  believe  this.  I worked 
for  an  American-owned  company  before  I worked  for 
this  one. 

1271.  I suppose  everything  could  be  sold  off  to 
overseas  companies  and  it  would  not  matter  a jot,  or  do 
you  draw  the  line  somewhere? 

(Mr  Gibson)  I think  what  matters  is  where  wealth  is 
generated,  and  if  wealth  is  generated  somewhere  then 
that  is  to  the  benefit  of  that  place.  If  we  generate  wealth 
here  in  this  country,  as  we  have  been  tallring  about 
today 

1272.  — it  does  not  matter  who  owns  the  wealth? 

(Mr  Gibson)  I do  not  think  there  is  ownership  in  that 

sense  any  more. 

1273.  Then  why  sell  off  a company? 

(Mr  Gibson)  That  is  a very  good  question. 

1274.  All  my  questions  are  excellent!  It  is  your 
answers  which  do  not  seem  to  be  very  forthright,  if  I 
may  say  so. 

(Afr  Gibson)  If  I take  our  business,  the  motor 
industry,  all  that  happens  to  the  money  is  that  it  moves 
round  the  world  in  multi-national  companies,  because 
at  any  given  point  in  the  development  of  part  of  a global 
motor  company  it  is  a money  needer.  Y ou  need  a billion 
pounds  to  develop  and  invest  in  a new  car. 

1275.  Britain  has  not  got  it,  so  we  have  to  get  it 
from  somewhere  else. 

(Mr  Gibson)  Yes. 

1276.  Sad,  is  it  not? 

(Mr  Gibson)  But  similarly,  by  definition,  if  Britain 
had  had  that  strength,  it  would  have  had  it;  but  it  does 
not,  so  it  did  not.It  is  one  of  those  QED  jobs. 

1277.  Do  you  not  share,  with  the  previous 
witnesses,  a certain  sense  of  sadness  that  we  cannot 
quite  make  it?  Even  when  half  the  world  is  owned  by 
Japan,  we  cannot  manage  to  keep  the  rest  and  it  aU  has 
to  go  to  Germany. 

(Mr  Gibson)  I would  rather  see  it  the  other  way 
round.  I have  a bunch  of  5,000  people  who  work  with 
me  at  Sunderland  who  started  with  nothing  in  1984  and 
showed  the  rest  of  the  world  how  it  should  be  done;  that 
was  Brits,  and  that  was  Brits  on  Wcarside  and  we  took 
on  the  best  and  did  it. 

Chairman:  I think  more  strength  to  your  arm.  We 
are  very  happy  you  have  done  it  and  that  is  what  we 
want. 

Mr  Mills:  Chairman,  I am  glad  you  recognise  it 
Chairman 

1278.  Of  course.  I would  like  to  see  us  having 
enough  capital  in  this  country  to  own  what  we  do.  Is 
there  anytWng  else  you  would  like  to  say  to  us  about 
trade  unions  that  you  have  not  said?  Mr  Ward  you  have 
been  itching  to  say  something. 
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[Chairman  Contd\ 

(Mr  Ward)  On  the  last  point,  1 think  as  part  of  the 
motor  industry  we  all  take  satisfaction  in  the  motor 
industry  having  improved  production  from  a low  of 
around  800,000,  it  will  produce  1.3/1 .4  million  this 
year. 

Mr  Mills 

1279.  In  this  country? 

[Afr  Ward)  Yes,  in  this  country.  I think  we  would,  as 
part  of  the  motor  industry,  focus  on  that,  that  the  British 
motor  industry  is  increasing. 

Chairman 

1280.  You  are  Director,  Corporate  Affairs,  what 
does  that  mean? 

(Mr  Ward)  It  means  that  I assist  your  back  room 
people  on  the  Committee. 

1281.  You  are  the  PR  man? 

(Mr  Ward)  Yes. 

1282.  Mr  Wickens,  you  are  the  human  person? 

(Mr  Gibson)  We  all  are. 

(Mr  Wickens)  We  are  all  human. 

1283.  The  human  resources  person? 

(Mr  Wickens)  I am  very  specifically  not  the  human 
resources  person. 

1284.  What  are  you,  what  is  your  job? 


(Mr  Ward)  I am  personnel,  but  I believe  that  people 
are  people  when  they  gel  up  in  the  morning,  they  are 
people  when  they  go  to  bed,  and  they  are  people  when 
they  are  at  work  and  have  to  be  treated  as  people,  and 
they  are  not  resources. 

Chairman:  And  people  when  they  are  sold  off 
along  with  the  equipment. 

Mr  Mills 

1285.  Chairman,  could  the  witness  repeat  that? 

(Mr  Wickens)  People  are  people  when  they  get  up  in 

the  morning,  they  are  people  in  the  evenings  when  Aey 
are  at  the  pub  or  at  the  football  match,  and  when  they 
go  to  bed,  and  they  are  people  when  they  are  at  work; 
they  do  not  suddenly  change  to  become  human 
resources  when  they  are  at  work. 

Chairman 

1286.  You  do  not  like  this  new  term  which  has 
crept  into  the  profession,  which  I know  very  well. 

(Mr  Wickens)  Companies  are  about  people.  They  are 
the  only  thing  which  really  matters  in  an  organisation 
and  they  have  to  be  treated  as  such. 

1287.  We  all  agree  with  this.  What  alovely  pointto 
end  on,  they  are  also  people  when  they  are  sold  off 
along  with  the  equipment  that  makes  the  goods. 

(Mr  Wickens)  But  they  still  have  jobs. 

Chairman:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
attendance. 


APPENDIX  1 

Supplementary  memorandum  from  Nissan  Motor  Manufacturing  (UK)  Limited 
R^ponse  to  written  questions  by  the  Employment  Committee 


Individual  services 

Do  you  predict  that  unions  will  increasingly  develop  reliance  on  providing  a series  of  individual  services? 
What  types  of  service  provision  do  you  recommend  unions  to  investigate? 

We  do  not  have  a company  view  on  this  issue  so  I reply  with  my  own  views.  I do  not  think  that  unions 
will  “develop  reliance”  on  individual  services.  It  is  important  that  they  maintain  their  strength  in  their 
traditional  areas  and  in  the  new  areas  described  in  our  original  submission.  They  will  not  be  able  to  match 
the  strength  of  other  institutions,  particularly  in  the  financial  services  areas. 

However,  by  working  with  an  existing  provider  it  should  be  possible  for  trade  unions  to  provide  preferential 
terms  for  their  members.  For  example  the  AEEU  in  1988  offered  personal  financial  services  to  its  members 
through  the  Midland  Bank.  These  services  include: 

Personal  pensions 

Personal  investment  management  service 
Mortgages 

Home  owner  reserve  (a  line  of  credit  at  low  interest  rates) 

Flexiloan  (a  flexible  loan  account) 

Vector  (interest  on  current  accounts) 

High  interest  cheque  account 
Foreign  currency  (travellers  cheques) 

Most  of  these  included  “special  offers”  for  members.  The  AEEU  will  be  able  to  advise  on  their  popularity. 

One  are  that  might  be  of  value  is  preferential  insurance  premia  for  union  members.  Another  might  be  to 
offer  insurance  for  legal  costs  and  medical  care. 
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Trade  unions  might  argue  that  they  should  not  undermine  the  NHS  but  many  of  their  members  are  already 
in  private  medical  insurance  schemes  and  many  unions  have  traditionally  offered  convalescence  facilities. 

Operator  care 

How  does  the  Nissan  “operator  care  ” programme  work  (para  5Bvii)  ? How  do  you  envisage  unions  making 
an  impact  on  ergonomics? 

The  operator  care  programme  is  a complex  activity.  It  originated  from  our  recognition  that  many  car 
manufacturing  tasks  are  heavy  and  when  subject  to  frequent  repetition  many  cause  phsical  problems.  This 
has  always  been  the  case  in  our  and  in  many  other  industries  e.g.,  journalists,  sewing  machinists  etc.  We 
decided  to  study  the  issue  to  determine  what  can  be  done  to  minimise  the  difficulties. 

As  a result  we  have  determined  that  “ease  of  manufacture”  should  be  a ftindamental  input  into  the  design 
of  new  products,  recognising  that  the  elimination  of  potential  problems  at  source  is  by  far  the  best  solution. 
The  manufacturing  plant  now  has  an  input  into  the  product  design  process  specifically  aimed  at  identifying 
difficult  tasks  on  existing  products  with  a view  to  eliminating  them  on  future  products. 

However  the  concept  of  ease  of  manufacturability  also  comes  in  at  the  design  of  the  facility  and  the  design 
of  specific  jobs.  So  in  addition  to  this  we  have  established  what  we  call  an  assignment  assessment  programme 
in  which  tasks  are  systematically  assessed  to  determine  their  degree  of  difficulty.  While  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  identify  in  general  terms  which  are  the  difficult  jobs,  it  is  very  difficult  to  identify  precisely  which 
aspects  of  these  jobs  cause  the  problems.  This  assignment  assessment  programme  has  now  been  developed 
to  a point  where  it  can  be  used  by  individual  supervisors.  Having  defined  the  difficult  aspects  of  a job  we 
are  then  able  to  take  appropriate  remedial  action.  This  may  be  a physical  change  in  the  facility,  improved 
instruction  on  how  to  do  a job,  a modification  of  the  process  or  more  frequent  rotation  of  people  between 
the  jobs. 

With  regard  to  trade  unions  making  an  impact  on  such  matters,  their  input  in  most  industries  has  been 
restricted  to  complaining  about  the  problem  and  providing  legal  representation  in  the  event  of  claims  against 
the  employer.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  trade  unions  could  develop  the  engineering  expertise  to  go  further  than 
this.  However,  it  should  be  possible  for  trade  unions  to  give  their  lay  representatives  an  understanding  of  the 
complexity  of  the  issues  so  that  they  can  go  beyond  simply  complaining  and  work  constructively  to  help 
eliminate  problems  at  source.  As  stated  in  the  original  submission  to  the  Committee,  if  a union  is  prepared 
to  approach  such  issues  in  a constructive  way  I am  sure  they  will  receive  a positive  response  from  forward 
thinldng  managements. 

Single  union  agreement 

What  do  you  perceive  to  be  the  major  advantages  of  a single  union  agreement  ? Do  you  think  that  it  is  in  an 
employee’s  best  interests  if  managers  decide  which  union  is  going  to  represent  staff  on  the  basis  of  a union 
“beauty  show”  ? Are  you  concerned  that  the  provisions  in  the  Trade  Union  Reform  and  Employment  Rights  Act 
1993  relating  to  the  right  of  individuals  not  to  be  excluded  from  a union  of  their  choice  may  serve  to  undermine 
single  union  deals  ? 

The  problems  with  multi  unionism  is  that  it  can  lead  to  a diversion  of  interests  among  the  workforce  of 
a company.  We  all  know  of  the  old  demarcation  issues  but  the  problems  go  deeper  than  that.  Multi  unionism 
can  perpetuate  differences  in  treatment  of  different  groups  of  employees.  Single  unionism  can  lead  to  the 
view  that  “what  unites  us  because  we  are  all  employees  of  a company  X is  greater  than  what  divides  us 
because  I am  a supervisor,  he  works  for  me,  and  she  is  a buyer”.  Single  unionism  should  extend  through  the 
organisation  to  all  levels  below  manager  and  not  be  restricted  to  manual  workers. 

With  regard  to  the  issue  of  “beauty  shows”  the  only  unions  that  complain  about  them  are  those  who  lose. 
If  we  are  to  aim  for  single  union  deals  and  more  than  one  union  claims  to  be  able  to  represent  the  employees, 
there  has  to  be  some  method  of  determining  which  union  is  most  appropriate.  In  a green-field  situation  I see 
no  problem  with  doing  this  before  employees  are  hired.  The  alternative  is  to  wait  until  there  is  a substantial 
number  of  employees  in  the  company,  some  of  whom  will  bring  their  trade  union  membership  with  them 
and  the  company  could  be  faced  with  a de  facto  multi  union  situation  with  subsequent  problems  of  transfer 
when  a single  union  is  decided.  Alternatively  they  could  get  used  to  being  non  union  and  decide  not  to  join 
when  the  opportunity  arises. 

In  an  established  company  which  is  moving  from  a multi  union  to  a single  union  a number  of  alternatives 
are  possible.  Employees  could  vote  on  their  preferred  union,  the  company  could  decide  which  it  was  prepared 
to  recognise  or  the  company  and  the  union  could  meet  to  determine  the  result.  All  of  these  methods  have 
problems  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  very  few  established  companies  have  moved  from  a multi  union  to  a 
single  union  situation. 
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Trade  Union  Reform  Acts — 1993 

This  Act  gives  the  individual  the  right  to  join  a trade  union  of  his  or  her  own  choice.  Potentially  it  can 
undermine  single  union  deals.  While  the  Act  does  not  require  an  employer  to  recognise  any  trade  union, 
membership  without  recognition  is  worth  very  little.  It  is  possible  therefore  to  envisage  a situation  in  which 
any  union  could  seek  to  gain  membership  and  present  the  company  with  a claim  that  as  it  has  “x”  members 
it  should  be  recognised. 

This  remains  a potential  rather  than  an  actual  problem  but  we  do  have  a concern  that  while  the  Green  Paper 
which  preceded  the  Act  applauded  single  union  deals  as  a means  of  attracting  new  investment,  one  clause 
of  the  Act  could  potentially  undermine  these  deals. 

21  February  1994 
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Members  present: 

Mr  Iain  Mills,  in  the  Chair 

Mr  Ken  Eastham  Mr  Ron  Leighton 

Mr  Harry  Greenway  Mr  Ernie  Ross 
Mr  Oliver  Heald  Mr  David  Young 


Memorandum  submitted  by  The  Engineering  Employers’  Federation 


Introduction 

The  Engineering  Employers’  Federation  (EH^)  is  the  voice  of  engineering.  It  is  a federation  of 
15  autonomous  organisations:  14  regional  associations  and  the  National  Engineering  Construction 
Employers’  Association. 

The  Federation  represents  some  5,000  companies  of  all  sizes,  from  every  sector  of  the  industry,  emplovine 
some  700,000  people.  ® 

Therefore,  as  an  employers’  organisation,  EEF  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  future  of 
trade  unions.  The  EEF  believes  that,  provided  unions  continue  to  operate  within  the  law,  the  future  role  of 
trade  unions  and  how  best  they  will  be  able  to  fulfil  that  role  are  largely  questions  for  unions  and  their 
members  to  resolve.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  issues  where  the  current  experiences  of  the  and 
practices  at  member  companies  will  be  of  relevance  to  the  enquiry. 

Current  EEF/trade  union  relationships 
National  Level 

EEF  has  been  involved  in  a continuing  relationship  with  the  engineering  industry  trade  unions  at  national, 
local  and  domestic  levels  for  most  of  this  century.  This  has  included  national  level  bargaining  on  behalf  of 
employers  until  November  1989  when,  as  a result  of  the  shorter  working  week  dispute  with  the  CSEU 
(Confederation  of  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Unions)  representing  manual  workers,  the  EEF  withdrew 
from  national  collective  bargaining  on  substantive  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  (issues  such  as  pay, 
hours,  holidays,  overtime  and  shift  premia,  etc.). 

However,  none  of  the  previous  substantive  or  the  procedural  national  agreements  have  been  terminated: 
in  many  cases  substantive  agreements  continue  to  have  a practical  effect  at  domestic  level,  being  incorporated 
into  contracts  of  employment. 

The  EEF  has  not  been  involved  in  national  level  collective  bargaining  with  unions  representing  office  staff 
and  other  white  collar  employees  for  some  20  or  more  years. 

Although  at  national  level  there  are  many  areas  of  common  interest  between  EEF  and  the  trade  unions, 
EEF  will,  when  appropriate,  take  unilateral  initiatives  on  matters  that  are  of  common  interest,  for  example 
EEF  s Industrial  Strategy  launched  in  September  1992.  EEF  briefed  the  unions  on  this  initiative  and 
recognises  that  the  unions  may  well  wish  to  conduct  a dialogue  on  this  and  other  relevant  issues — such  as 
training. 

Domestic  Level 

EEF  mMntains  practical  working  relationships  with  the  industry’s  main  trade  unions  in  order  to  service 
the  industrial  relations  needs  of  member  companies.  In  the  main  this  is  done  through  the  EEF’s  network  of 
regional  associations  at  the  level  of  the  individual  member  company  establishment  to  assist  member 
companies  in  the  conduct  of  domestic  level  collective  bargaining. 

Amongst  EEF  member  companies  there  are  wide  variations  in  the  way  in  which  companies  conduct  their 
relauonships  with  trade  unions.  For  “conforming”  members,  where  trade  unions  are  recognised  under  the 
terms  of  the  engineering  national  agreements  and  have  collective  bargaining  rights,  the  terms  of  existing 
national  agreements  will  continue  until  such  time  as  any  alterations  are  made  to  them  in  domestic 
negotiations. 

f member  companies  which  have  “non-conforming”  membership  status  (and  which  do  not 

follow  the  range  of  national  agreements),  operate  company  specific  procedural  and  substantive  arrangements 

The  cost  of  printing  and  publishing  these  Minutes  of  Evidence  is  estimated  by  HMSO  at  £6,360. 
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with  trade  unions,  where  unions  are  recognised  at  domestic  level.  EEF  also  provides  both  conforming  and 
non-conforming  companies  with  advice  and  guidance  on  all  employee  relations  issues,  and  management  best 
practice  techniques  in  order  to  enhance  business  competitiveness. 


Flexibility  of  Approach 

Thus  within  both  conforming  and  non-conforming  EEF  member  companies,  a range  of  bargaining 
arrangements  exist  which  are  based  on  individual  company  needs.  EEF  does  not  believe  that  a single  model 
for  collective  bargaining  will  be  appropriate  throughout  industry  or  could  ever  meet  the  individual  needs  of 
every  company. 

Where  trade  unions  are  recognised  and  collective  bargaining  takes  place,  it  is  essential  that  negotiation  and 
consultation  are  carried  out  at  the  level  where  the  provision  of  information  on  the  state  of  the  business  will 
be  most  meaningful,  and  the  likely  consequences  of  the  decisions  taken  will  be  most  clearly  understood.  In 
engineering  manufacturing  companies  our  experience  is  that  such  arrangements  are  generally  best  conducted 
at  the  level  of  the  individual  establishment. 

However,  some  organisations  will  derive  special  stability  from  agreements  concluded  with  full-time  trade 
union  officers  rather  than  directly  with  their  own  employees.  This  is  particularly  so  with  engineering 
construction  companies  in  membership  of  EEF’ s National  Engineering  Construction  Employers’  Association 
(NECEA)  who  still  work  to  a detailed  and  closely  regulated  substantive  national  agreement,  which  is 
regarded  as  essential  in  providing  a stable  base  on  which  contractors  can  base  their  labour  costs  when 
submitting  tenders  to  clients. 

Question  1 What  role  will  trade  unions  have  in  thefiiture? 

If  trade  unions  are  to  remain  a significant  feature  of  a modem  democracy,  they  will  need 

To  ensure  they  offer  a range  of  services  which  suit  the  needs  and  interests  of  their  membership, 

and  potential  membership. 

To  seek  to  form  constructive  relationships  with  employers  which  respond  to  a variety  of 

management  styles  and  company  needs. 

EEF  considers  that  it  is  for  the  unions  to  determine  how  they  can  meet  these  twin  future  objectives.  This 
does  not  imply  that  unions  will  remain  entirely  passive  in  the  employer/union  relationship.  However,  their 
actions  must  remain  within  the  parameters  set  by  employment  law  if  they  are  to  demonstrate  that  their  role 
can  be  a constructive  one.  It  is  for  unions  to  decide  what  services  to  provide  to  members.  If  unions  wish  to 
develop  their  representational  activities  on  behalf  of  their  members,  and  develop  more  individual  services 
such  as  health  care,  financial  services,  or  package  holidays,  then  they  should  have  the  right  to  do  so. 

Union  relationships  with  employers  must  recognise  that  the  needs  of  individual  businesses  will  require 
flexibility  in  their  approach  to  the  determination  of  working  arrangements  and  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment,  and  that  the  future  well-being  of  the  enterprise  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  employer  and  all 
employees. 

Question  2 How  will  they  best  be  able  to  fulfil  their  role  ? 

United  Kingdom  employment  law,  and  EC  employment  and  social  legislation  now  play  a significant  role 
in  defining  the  framework  in  which  trade  unions  must  operate,  and  in  defining  the  relationship  between 
employer  and  employee. 

The  EEF  believes  that  the  step  by  step  reform  of  collective  employment  law  has  gone  a long  way  to 
establishing  the  right  framework  within  which  unions  must  operate.  Importantly,  that  framework  has  helped 
to  reduce  the  level  of  official  and  unofficial  industrial  action.  EEF  believes  that  provid^  trade  unions 
continue  to  operate  within  the  law,  and  do  not  seek  a confrontational  role,  they  can  continue  to  develop 
constructive  relationships  with  employers. 

Increasing  competitive  pressures  mean  that  companies  often  have  to  adapt  quickly  to  meet  new  chall^ges. 
Union  approaches  to  collective  bargaining  that  fail  to  address  this  reality  may  harm  the  enterprise  and  hence 
the  employment  prospects  of  the  workforce. 

EEF  believes  that  formal  procedures  for  the  resolution  of  individual,  or  collective  grievances,  are  of 
assistance  in  maintaining  orderly  industrial  relations.  EEF  will  maintmn  the  operation  of  national  procedure 
agreements  so  long  as  they  continue  to  be  of  benefit  to  member  companies.  However,  EEF  has  no  intention 
of  returning  to  national  bargaining  on  substantive  terms  and  conditions  of  employment. 

Among  the  unions  the  potential  for  economies  of  scale  to  be  made  will  undoubtedly  cause  unions  to 
consider  mergers  and  amalgamations.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  smaller  craft  unions  within  the  engineering 
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industry  would  have  survived  otherwise,  with  most  already  having  been  absorbed  into  larger  unions.  EEF 
does  not  believe  it  is  appropriate  to  deny  trade  unions  the  freedom  to  merge,  demerge,  or  remain  as  they  are 
if  this  is  the  wish  of  their  membership. 


Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mr  Graham  Mackenzie,  President/acting  Director  General,  Ms  Anne  Minto,  Director  of  Policy  and  Practice, 
Mr  Tony  deLaunay,  Head  of  Employee  Relations,  Engineering  Employers’  Federation,  were  examined 


Chairman 

1288.  Mr  Mackenzie,  we  are  grateful  that  you 
have  come  to  give  us  evidence  in  our  inquiry  into  the 
future  of  the  trade  unions.  Would  you  introduce 
yourselves  and  your  colleagues  and  their  functions? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  I am  Graham  Mackenzie.  I am 
President  and  acting  Director  General  of  the 
Engineering  Employers’  Federation.  On  my  right  I 
have  Anne  Minto  who  is  Director  of  Policy  and 
Practice  for  the  Federation.  On  my  left  is  Tony 
deLaunay  who  is  the  Head  of  Employee  Relations  of 
the  Federation. 

Chairman:  We  do  try  in  this  committee  to  keep 
our  comments  from  the  parliamentarians  brief  because 
we  wish  to  keep  our  parliamentary  productivity  high. 
I am  sure  you  share  that  view. 

Mr  Heald 

1289.  May  I welcome  you  too.  Perhaps  I could 
start  by  looking  at  the  issue  of  collective  bargaining. 
Do  you  see  the  trade  unions  as  continuing  to  have  a 
role  in  collective  bargaining  in  the  longer  term  and,  if 
so,  do  you  see  it  as  working  at  the  local  level  or  at  the 
national  level?  Who  do  you  see  within  the  trade 
unions  is  going  to  be  the  key  player  in  the  future?  Is 
it  the  shop  steward? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  I think  the  answer  is  that  we  do  see 
the  trade  unions  having  a continuing  role  in  collective 
bargaining  but  that  is  at  the  local  level.  Clearly,  at  the 
local  level  it  is  the  elected  union  representatives  and 
the  union  officials,  the  shop  stewards,  who  are  the 
important  players. 

1290.  In  looking  at  your  membership,  why  is  it,  in 
your  view,  some  of  your  members  have  chosen  to 
conform  to  national  agreements  and  continue  with 
national  wage  bargaining,  while  some  have  become 
nonconforming  and  gone  for  local  pay  bargaining?  Is 
it  something  to  do  with  the  sectors  they  are  in  or  what 
do  you  see  as  the  reasons  for  that? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  May  I correct  you  on  a point  of 
fact?  The  EEF  ceased  national  bargaining  with  the 
trade  unions  on  substantive  matters  some  time  ago, 
about  three  or  four  years  ago;  so  there  are  none  of  our 
members  nationally  bargaining  through  the  old 
agreements.  Our  members  now  conduct  their 
collective  bargaining  either  at  site  or  at  company  level 
although,  of  course,  at  company  level  that  might  be  on 
a national  basis,  if  they  choose  to  do  so.  The  reason 
they  do  that  is  that  individual  companies  have  chosen 
the  most  appropriate  form  of  bargaining  to  suit  their 
business  ne^s. 

1291.  With  union  membership  declining  fairly 
rapidly,  do  you  see  a point  coming  where,  certainly 


with  some  of  your  members,  they  would  just  no  longer 
see  a need  for  any  sort  of  bargaining  with  the  trade 
unions  and  they  will  move  to  individual  contracts  or 
some  other  arrangements? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  That  may  be  the  case.  Individual 
companies  will  make  decisions  on  their  particular 
circumstances  and  they  may  deem  it  appropriate  to  deal 
with  individuals  rather  than  collectively. 

1292.  Finally,  in  Britain  we  have  obviously  got 
some  excellent  employment  agencies  and  staff  bureaux 
which  are  working  to  provide  employers  with  staff, 
often  fairly  flexibly,  but  it  is  quite  rare  for  the  unions  to 
be  involved  with  that  sort  of  employment.  In  your  view, 
is  that  going  to  have  an  impact  on  the  role  of  trade 
unions  in  the  future  and,  if  so,  what? 

(MrMackenzie)'ThtTt.  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a trend 
towards  employment  of  people  on  short  term  contracts 
or  using  labour  which  is  supplied  by  third  parties.  In 
those  circumstances,  it  may  well  be  that  the  bargaining 
role  of  the  trade  unions  in  individual  plants  or  in 
individual  companies  is  changed  and  may  be  reduced. 

1293.  Given  that  there  arc  all  these  factors  which 
are  reducing  the  role  of  trade  unions, — flexible 
working,  the  whole  trend  towards  individual  contracts 
and  so  on — why  is  it  that  you  still  say  there  is  a role  for 
trade  unions  into  the  ftiture? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  Because  we  start  from  a position 
where  the  majority  of  our  member  companies  have 
established  workforces;  they  have  established  collec- 
tive bargaining  arrangements;  they  have  established 
relationships  with  the  trade  unions  and  these  are  not 
going  to  disappear  overnight  or  even  disappear  in  the 
longer  term. 

Mr  Eastfiam 

1294.  Mr  Mackenzie,  I noted  you  say  you  are 
temporary  in  your  duty.  Could  I ask  the  immediate 
question:  Is  any  intended  change  to  take  place  in  the 
EEF  or  is  it  something  positive?  There  was  some  talk  of 
amalgamation  between  the  EEF  and  CBI,  et  cetera.  Is  it 
anything  to  do  with  that? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  No.  My  role  here  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that.  You  are  quite  correct;  at  the  back  end  of  last 
year  we  had  a discussion  with  the  CBI  to  establish 
whether  it  was  possible  to  merge  the  central  part  of  the 
EEF — and  I am  not  talking  about  the  regional 
associations  here — with  the  CBI.  In  the  event,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  it  has  not  proved  possible  to  do  that. 
We  are  now  in  a situation  where  we  are  having  an 
ongoing  discussion  with  the  CBI  about  the  EEF, 
working  together  with  the  CBI’s  National  Manufactur- 
ing Council  and  focusing  the  relationship  on 
manufacturing  matters,  such  as  competitiveness  and 
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that  sort  of  thing.  I am  simply  here  in  an  acting  role 
because  the  previous  Director  General  left  at  the  end  of 
last  year. 

1295.  We  talk  about  the  decline  in  trade  union 
membership.  Is  your  membership  declining  also  or  is  it 
growing? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  The  membership  of  the  Federation  is 
about  stable,  Over  the  last  two  to  three  yeare  it  has  been 
virtually  constant,  in  terms  of  numbers  of  members,  at 
around  the  5,000  mark. 

1296.  There  is  no  change  in  actual  fact? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  There  is  no  change  in  numbers,  no. 

1297.  Taking  the  point  that  Oliver  Heald  made 
about  wage  bargaining.  I would  like  to  ask  you  to  point 
to  the  issue  of  possible  wage  drift  because  very  often 
this  is  a consequence  of  local  bargaining.  In  the 
Donovan  Report  in  1968  there  was  a certain  amount  of 
criticism  and  pointing  out  of  some  of  the  dangers  th^ 
this  may  have  for  the  overall  pay  structures  of  the 
various  working  groups.  Do  you  disagree  with  that  kind 
of  philosophy  or  do  you  applaud  this  new  trend  or  not? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)!  certainly  feel  that  the  trend  towards 
localised  bargaining  is  to  be  encouraged  because  it  fits 
the  pattern  of  industrialists  and  manufacturers  wanting 
to  more  flexible  in  their  approach  to  markets  and 
their  business.  I have  to  say  that  I have  not  got  the 
figures  at  hand,  so  I do  not  know  whether  the  current 
trend  in  pay  drift,  as  you  describe  it,  is  any  worse  today 
than  it  was  at  the  time  of  Donovan  when  bargaining  was 
largely  at  national  level.  I am  not  sure  if  my  colleagues 
can  help  on  that. 

(Mr  deLaunay)  There  is  no  evidence,  certainly  that  I 
am  aware  of,  that  there  is  any  increase  in  the  amount  of 
pay  drift  since  we  moved  away  from  national 
barg^ning  and  everything  is  now  done  at  local  level. 

1298.  Of  course,  we  must  be  realistic.  It  may  be 
with  the  trend  of  high  unemployment,  et  cetera,  it  takes 
away  some  of  the  muscle  that  people  would  feel  they 
have  when  there  are  two  million  waiting  for  a job 
outside.  I think  we  have  to  remind  ourselves  what  the 
document  really  said  and  their  conclusions  at  that  time. 
We  notice  when  we  go  round  many  of  the  engineering 
companies — many  but  not  all  of  them— changes  in 
industrial  relations.  Some  of  us  applaud  some  of  the 
new  relationships.  We  see  more  and  more  of  the 
Japanese  model  descending  on  British  industry.  Some 
of  us  rather  like  it.  It  seems  even  the  workers  like  it. 
Would  you  like  to  comment  on  that? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  I do  not  know  that  there  is  a unique 
Japanese  model. 

1299.  I use  that  as  a broad  statement. 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
introduction  of  Japanese  methodology  and  the  Japanese 
approach  to  manufacturing  has  brought  about  a 
significant  increase  in  the  competitiveness  of  British 
industry.  I am  talking  here  not  just  of  the  Japanese 
transplants,  but  those  indigenous  UK  companies  that 
have  adopted  Japanese  practices. 

1300.  As  a final  question  from  myself,  I was  very 
impressed  1 8 months  ago  with  the  Industrial  Strategy 


document  that  was  published  by  the  EEF.  Coming  from 
the  industry — and  I know  it  is  the  point  of  view  of  many 
other  people — I applaud  it  It  may  be  ten  years  late  but, 
nevertheless,  you  did  it  Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
progress  on  that  or  would  you  like  to  say  to  us  as  a 
committee  what  you  would  like  to  see  develop  from 
that  document? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  We  have  made  significant  progress 
in  so  far  as  a number  of  the  proposals  which  we  made 
in  that  document  are  concerned,  for  example,  the 
improvement  in  export  support,  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  government.  Tbat  said,  we  do  see  quite 
a long  way  to  go  in  a number  of  respects.  We  are  at  this 
point  in  time  in  the  process  of  preparing  an  update  of 
that  document  to  give  further  public  exposure  to  our 
thinking. 

1301.  Do  you  feel  you  are  getting  cooperation  from 
the  DTI  and  Department  of  Employment  and  the 
Ministers?  It  is  one  thing  to  issue  a document  and  get 
no  encouragement  as  a result  later  on.  Some  of  us  are 
rather  critical  of  this.  I put  my  cards  on  the  table  and  say 
I feel  the  government  does  have  a role  to  play  in 
assisting  on  this  matter.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the 
government  and  the  Ministers  do  take  notice  or  do  they 
just  pat  you  on  the  head? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  No.  We  have  seen  a significant 
improvement  in  our  relationships,  both  with  the  DTI 
and  with  the  Department  of  Employment.  With  the 
Department  of  Employment,  for  example,  we  are 
working  on  a number  of  initiatives  with  them,  They  are 
being  very  supportive  to  us.  We  have  seen  a marked 
improvement  in  the  response  from  those  two 
departments,  both  from  the  Ministers  and  at  official 
level. 

Mr  Leighton 

1 302.  You  say  in  your  evidence  today  that  many  of 
your  members  do  have  relations  with  trade  unions. 
These  are  voluntary  arrangements.  Presumably  we  can 
assume  that  this  is  likely  to  continue? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  That  is  correct. 

1303.  Any  idea  that  the  future  is  going  to  be  a 
non-union  future  is  not  realistic? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  I would  have  thought  it  was  unlikely. 

1304.  Have  you  seen  the  evidence  we  had  from 
Rover  about  the  Rover  deal?  Are  you  familiar  with  that? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  I have  read  it  briefly,  yes. 

1305.  It  seems  to  be  an  agreement  where  there  is 
flexible  woriting  in  exchange  for  job  security.  We  have 
heard  about  the  Japanese  arrangements  where  there  is 
that  feature  involved.  They  have  so-called  job  security 
and  in  exchange  the  workforce  gives  flexible  working. 
Do  you  think  this  is  any  sort  of  model  for  the  future? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  It  is  probably  a model  for  certain 
types  of  business  but  we,  as  the  Engineering 
Employers’  Federation,  of  course,  cover  a wide 
spectrum  of  manufacturing  industry.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  the  markets  in  which  some  of  our  members 
operate,  (for  example,  on  major  project  sites)  it  is  not 
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possible  to  give  continuity  of  employment.  The 
approach  is  only  appropriate  to  certain  types  of  industry 
where  the  management  feels  reasonably  comfortable 
about  their  long-term  market  position.  It  is  not  universal 
Japanese  practice,  of  course,  if  you  go  down  to  the 
tertiary  level  of  Japanese  industry. 

1306.  It  is  just  for  the  core  workers  on  the  large 
factory  sites.  It  does  have  certain  advantages  in  those 
large  factories,  I think? 

{Mr  Mackenzie)  It  certainly  does. 

1307.  You  are  in  favour  of  local  bargaining.  In 
countries  like  Sweden  they  certainly,  until  recently — 
and  I do  not  know  what  the  situation  is  now — had 
centralised  bargaining  with  the  employers  and  unions 
highly  organised.  This  enabled  the  bargainers  to  keep 
control,  if  you  like,  of  wages  and  incomes.  With  local 
bargaining,  are  you  likely  to  get  wage  drift?  Are  you 
likely  to  get  leapfrogging?  Is  there  not  a balance 
between  these  two? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  If  I could  answer  your  question  in 
sequence,  of  course  I believe  that  the  current  experience 
in  Europe  is  that  the  countries  which  have  adopted  a 
very  centralised  style  of  bargaining  are  now  starting  to 
move  away  from  chat  model  and  increasingly  are 
moving  towards  the  model  which  we  have  here  in  the 
UK  of  local  bargaining  or  bargaining  on  a company 
basis.  That  is  particulary  so  in  Germany.  We  spoke 
about  the  question  of  pay  drift  in  answer  to  Mr 
Eastham’s  question.  I can  only  repeat  that  there  is  no 
evidence  in  our  industry  sector  at  this  point  in  time  that 
pay  drift  is  any  worse  with  localised  bargaining  than  it 
is  with  centralised  bargaining. 

1308.  We  have  now  a wage  policy,  do  we  not,  in 
the  public  sector?  That  is  centralised  but  you  are  happy 
with  it  decentralised;  you  prefer  it  to  be  decentralised. 
Will  that  always  be  the  case?  Is  that  a firm  and 
irrevocable  view  on  your  part? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  It  is,  yes,  because  we  believe  that 
individual  businesses  and  individual  companies  will 
settle  their  pay  and  remuneration  arrangements 
according  to  their  needs.  If  they  can  afford  it,  they  may 
be  more  generous.  If  they  feel  they  cannot  afford  it 
because  of  market  competition  issues,  or  whatever,  they 
will  try  and  strike  a tighter  bargain. 

1 309.  How  strong  is  the  idea  of  a going  rate  at  the 
moment? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  There  is  an  understanding,  I think,  of 
a national  going  rate.  People  read  the  indices  in  the 
newspapers  and  there  is  an  understanding.  I do  not  think 
that  driver  is  any  worse,  if  you  Uke,  in  the  case  of 
localised  bargaining  than  it  is  with  central  bargaining. 

Mr  Ross 

1310.  For  the  record,  may  1 say  1 am  a sponsored 
Member  of  MSF.  Mr  Mackenzie,  how  old  is  your 
organisation? 

[Afr  Mackenzie)  It  is  98  years  old. 

1311.  It  has  had  a fairly  long  relationship  with  the 
member  organisations? 


(Mr  Mackenzie)  That  is  correct. 

1312.  r suppose  the  membership  has  varied  from 
decade  to  decade.  How  long  do  you  think  there  has  been 
a relationship  between  your  members  and  the  trade 
unions? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  Since  the  organisation  started. 

1313.  I realise  it  is  the  Engineering  Employers’ 
Federation,  so  we  are  talking  about  one  specific  sector 
of  the  economy.  That  relationship  has  stood  the  test  of 
time,  the  relationship  between  your  individual  members 
and  the  various  trade  unions  as  they  have  merged  or 
demerged  or  grown  larger. 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  I would  not  say  it  has  stood  the  test 
of  time.  Since  the  EEF  was  formed — and  bear  in  mind 
the  EEF  is  a federation  of  local  associations— it  has  had 
a relationship  of  some  form  or  other  with  the  trade 
unions  but  over  a period  of  time,  of  course,  that 
relationship  has  changed,  most  recently  when  we 
abandoned  national  bargaining  and  moved  over  to  the 
current  arrangements. 

1314.  How  are  you  able  to  speak  on  behalf  of  your 
member  organisations? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  The  EEF  comprises  13  regional 
associations,  plus  a national  construction  site  associa- 
tion. We  devise  policy  on  matters  such  as  employment, 
health  and  safety  and  environmental  matters  through 
our  policy  committees  in  which  our  membership 
participates.  On  most  matters  we  do  manage  to  agree  a 
common  line,  if  you  like,  and  hence  we  are  able  to 
articulate  the  policy  on  behalf  of  our  membership. 

1315.  Do  you  have  an  annual  conference? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  No, 

1316.  Do  you  have  any  form  of  regional 
conferences? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  We  have  regional  associations  and 
each  of  the  regions  is  governed  by  its  own  management 
board  which  may  contain  anything  up  to  about  30  or  40 
members.  The  EEF  is  governed  by  our  National 
Council  which  has  approximately  80  members  who  are 
drawn  both  from  the  regional  associations  and  from 
larger  member  companies  who  act  on  a national  basis. 

1317.  You  feel  quite  confident  when  you  are 
speaking  here  to  the  Committee  that  you  accurately 
reflect  the  views  of  your  membership? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  I do. 

1318.  The  TUC,  when  they  came  to  the 
Committee,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  Conservative 
members  of  the  Committee,  did  not  ask  for  the 
reinstatement  of  all  the  trade  union  legislation  that  has 
been  abolished  over  the  last  15  years.  They  suggested 
there  were  two  areas  they  would  like  to  see  the 
Committee  recommending  in  its  final  report.  One  was 
the  right  to  recogmtion,  once  the  individual  has  decided 
to  join  a particular  trade  union.  The  other  one  was  social 
partnership.  How  would  your  organisation  feel  about 
those  two  matters? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  May  I answer  the  first  question,  then 
I will  pass  the  issue  of  recognition  over  to  Mr 
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deLaunay.  We  would  not  want  to  see  the  legislation  that 
has  been  introduced  over  the  past  few  years  repealed,  if 
nothing  else,  because  what  we  have  seen  over  the  past 
decade  is  a significant  improvement  in  industrial 
relations  in  our  industry,  best  epitomised,  I suppose,  by 
the  figures  of  days  lost  in  industrial  disputes  which  are 
down  today  to  practically  zero.  That  is  a marked 
improvement  over  the  position  of  ten  years  ago. 

(Mr  deLaunay)  For  our  conforming  members,  we 
have  procedure  agreements  for  blue  collar  and  white 
collar  employees.  Those  procedure  agreements  contain 
recognition  criteria.  They  are  voluntary  agreements. 
They  are  voluntarily  entered  into  between  ourselves  and 
the  trade  unions.  They  have  stood  the  test  of  time  very 
well.  I do  not  detect  that  there  is  any  particular  problem 
with  them  at  the  moment  They  are  operating  well.  We 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  a pressing  need  for 
legislation  to  support  a right  to  recognition  for 
collective  bargaining  purposes. 

(Ms  Minto)  On  social  partnership,  the  term  you  used, 
yes,  a number  of  our  member  companies  have  gone 
dovw  the  route  of  social  partnership  and  done  it  very 
successfully.  Mr  Leighton  and  Mr  Eastham  mentioned 
the  Rover  company.  I think  that  was  the  company  that 
Bill  Jordan  was  referring  to  when  he  made  the  remarks 
on  social  partnership.  I think  it  is  an  area  which  is 
expanding;  it  is  an  area  we  have  been  particulary 
interested  in  pursuing  ourselves  on  a policy  basis  as  far 
as  employee  involvement  is  concerned  in  companies. 

1319.  You  mention  your  conforming  and  non- 
conforming  membership  and  that  there  is  a means  by 
which  individuals  can  actually  have  union  recognition 
in  individual  companies? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  By  “conforming  and  non-conform- 
ing” we  mean  that  we  have  two  classes  of  membership. 
“Conforming”  means  that  they  are  companies  or  sites 
which  conform  to  national  procedure  agreements  which 
we  have  with  the  CSEU.  There  are  other  member 
companies  who  choose  not  to  conform  to  those 
procedure  agreements  but,  nevertheless,  may  well 
recognise  unions  on  their  site  or  in  their  company  and 
they  have  their  own  procedural  arrangements  with  the 
trade  unions. 

1320.  Within  the  EEF,  have  there  over  the  last  five 
years  been  any  major  disagreements  between  trade 
unions  and  any  of  your  non-conforming  companies 
over  the  matter  of  trade  union  recognition? 

(Mr  deLaunay)  Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

1321.  This  Committee  has  to  look  not  just  at  the 
engineering  industry  but  at  the  whole  of  industry  and 
commerce.  There  are  examples,  whole  new  areas, 
where,  despite  the  fact  there  is  significant  individual 
trade  union  membership,  trade  union  recognition  has 
not  been  granted  by  specific  companies.  That  is  why  the 
TUC  believes  that  this  right  should  be  given  to 
individuals.  Given  that  we  are  the  only  country  in 
Europe  where  that  right  does  not  exist,  do  you  not  think 
it  is  reasonable  for  the  Trade  Union  Congress  to  argue 
that  the  addition  of  that  tight  of  individuals,  once  they 
have  made  that  free  decision  to  join  a trade  union  and 
be  represented,  is  reasonable? 


(Mr  deLaunay)  All  I can  talk  about  is  our  own 
industry  where  there  are  arrangements  in  place  which 
do  allow  for  recognition. 

1322.  Could  you  explain  to  the  Committee  what 
those  are  or,  if  it  is  too  long,  could  you  send  us  a note 
setting  out  exactly  what  it  is?* 

(Mr  deLaunay)  They  are  the  procedure  agreements 
that  we  talked  about.  I can  certainly  send  you  a copy  of 
those  so  that  you  will  have  that  before  the  Committee. 

1 323 . What  does  the  individual  or  the  employee  do, 
say  on  the  Daily  Mirror  where  a substantial  number  of 
journalists  have  joined  a union  and  Mr  Montgomery  has 
decided  not  to  recognise  the  union? 

(Mr  deLaunay)  I cannot  speak  for  the  employees  of 
the  Daily  Mirror,  nor  can  I speak  for  the  Daily  Mirror 
itself.  They  are  not  members  of  our  organisation. 

1324.  Perhaps  you  could  answer  the  question.  Do 
you  not  think  it  is  reasonable  for  the  TUC  to  ask  in  the 
1990s  that  there  should  be  the  legal  tight  for  individual 
who  have  joined  a union  to  be  able  to  have  that 
recognised  by  their  employer? 

(Mr  deLaunay)  I think  it  is  up  to  the  employer  and  the 
employees  to  decide  how  they  wish  to  structure  their 
relationships.  There  will  be  some  employers  who  will 
be  prepared  to  recognise  trade  unions.  There  may  be 
some  who,  for  their  own  reasons,  do  not  wish  to 
recognise  trade  unions.  I do  not  think  in  the 
circumstances  of  our  own  industry,  where  we  have  well 
tried  and  established  arrangements  that  work,  a legal 
right  would  add  anything  to  the  current  situation. 

1325.  What  steps  has  the  EEF  taken  to  promote 
equal  opportunities  within  the  industry? 

(Ms  Minto)  The  EEF  itself  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer.  This  is  a practice  obviously  that  is  policy 
within  the  EEF.  that  all  member  companies  should  be 
employers  of  equal  opportunities,  whether  that  is  on 
age,  sex  or  race. 

1326.  How  do  you  actually  encourage  that  among 
your  individual  companies? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  We  encourage  good  employment 
practice  by  our  members.  We  do  that  by  promulgating 
what  we  believe  to  be  good  practice  to  the  membership. 
We  back  up  the  literature  which  we  send  out  to  our 
members,  by  the  local  associations  being  in  contact 
with  them  and  advising  them,  runmng  seminars, 
training  arrangements  and  so  on. 

1327.  Do  you  have  a head  office? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  Yes. 

1328.  Is  that  in  London? 

1329.  It  is  just  down  the  way  from  here. 

1330.  How  many  employees  do  you  have? 

(Mr Mackenzie)  Sixty. 

1331.  How  many  of  those  are  women? 
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(Mr  Mackenzie)  I would  hazard  a guess  and  say  about 
50  per  cent. 

1332.  What  are  the  roles  of  the  majority  of  your 
employees? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  We  have  a fairly  good  balance 
through  the  organisation.  One  of  our  two  directors  is  a 
woman  who  is  on  my  right. 

1333.  What  about  at  your  regional  level?  Are  these 
full  time  organisations  and  divisional  committees? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  Yes,  they  are.  They  range  in  size 
from  employing  two  or  three  people  to  upwards  of  60 
people. 

1334.  Do  they  practise  equal  opportunities  at  that 
level? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  Yes. 

1335.  Perhaps  you  will  send  us  a copy  of  the 
structure  that  demonstrates  this’  equal  opportunities 
policy  within  the  EEF? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  I do  not  know  we  have  that 
information  available.  1 will  look  and  see  if  we  have  it 
available. 

1336.  The  other  concern  that  we  have  in  this 
country  is  the  number  of  young  people  coming  through 
our  schools  who  are  opting  for  anything  other  than 
engineering.  What  steps  are  the  EEF  taking  to 
encourage  particularly  young  people  and  obviously 
particularly  young  women  to  look  at  engineering  as  a 
career?  ^^at  role  have  you  been  playing  with 
employers  to  ensure  that  engineers  are  given  the 
recognition  that  they  should  have  within  industry? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  We  share  your  concern  ^out  the 
number  and  quality  of  young  people  coming  into  the 
engineering  and  rnanufacmring  industries.  We,  together 
with  the  Engineering  Training  Authority,  with  whom 
we  have  a very  close  relationship,  work  very  actively  to 
try  and  remedy  that  problem.  That  ranges  over  the 
whole  spectrum  of  activity  from  seeking  involvement  in 
schools — and  I personally  am  a member  of  the  School 
Curriculum  and  Assessment  Authority  and  have 
chaired  their  Technology  Task  Group  over  the  past  1 8 
months— to  encouraging  member  companies  to  be 
involved  in  their  schools,  neighbourhood  engineer 
schemes  and  that  sort  of  thing.  We  have  deep 
involvement  in  the  development  of  GNVQs  and  NVQs 
for  the  industry.  You  may  know  that  we  are  involved  at 
the  moment  with  the  Engineering  Training  Authority 
and  the  CSEU  in  the  development  of  a new  engineering 
apprenticeship  arrangement  which  we  are  going  to  be 
piloting  later  this  year.  We  work  closely  with  bodies 
like  the  Engineering  Council  to  promote  the  image  of 
engineers  to  young  people  at  large. 

Mr  Young 

1337.  For  the  record,  I am  a sponsored  Member  of 
the  Transport  and  General  Workers’  Union.  Could  you 
tell  me  what  you  think  is  the  view  of  your  members 
towards  trade  unions?  Is  it  that  they  are  to  be  destroyed 
emasculated  or  at  best  tolerated? 

'Appendix  1,  p.  431. 


(Mr  Mackenzie)  I do  not  think  there  is  a single  view 
amongst  our  member  companies  about  trade  unions.  As 
I said  earlier,  we  have  a range  of  membership  from 
those  companies  which  have  no  trade  union 
membership  in  their  organisation  to  those  which  have 
got  a long  history  of  collective  bargaining  with  unions. 

1338.  Would  you  say  that  your  members  would 
feel  that  the  trade  unions  have  a positive  role  to  play  in 
decision-making  within  the  companies?  I am  talking 
about  long  term  planning  and  decision-making  as 
partners  in  an  industry? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  I could  not  say  that  because  I do  not 
think  we  have  ever  polled  a view  from  our  member 
companies  on  their  attitudes  towards  union  involve- 
ment in  strategic  decision-making. 

1339.  Can  you  tel!  me  how  many  men  are 
employed  by  your  members  and  how  many  women  art 
employed  in  engineering  as  opposed  to  administration? 

(Ms  Minto)  750,000  in  total.  I cannot  give  you  the 
breakdown  by  gender. 

1 340.  Is  it  not  time  you  polled  your  members  if  you 
are  talking  about  equality  of  opportunity?  How  can  you 
talk  about  that  if  you  do  not  know  how  many  women 
engineers  there  are  and  how  many  male  engineers  there 
are?  It  is  basic,  is  it  not? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  We  take  the  view  that  our  role  is  to 
encourage  good  practice.  We  agree  with  the  implication 
of  your  questioning  that  it  is  good  practice  to  practise 
equal  opportunities.  For  us  to  do  the  research  you  are 
talking  about  would  be  a very  expensive  exercise  and 
something  which  we  have  not  felt  it  appropriate  to  do. 

1341.  In  effect,  you  are  in  favour  of  it  but  you  do 
not  feel  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  actually  do 
anything  about  it? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  It  would  be  interesting  information 
to  have.  If  your  Committee  would  like  to  offer  us  the 
funding  to  undertake  such  a survey,  I would  be 
delighted  to  arrange  for  it. 

1342.  What  you  are  saying  is  that  anybody  can  give 
lip  service  to  a principle.  If  it  is  more  than  a principle, 
then  it  costs.  V^at  I am  asking  you  is:  To  join  your 
organisation  do  your  members  pay  a subscription? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  Yes,  they  do. 

1343.  Would  it  not  be  an  idea  to  increase  that 
subscription  in  order  to  fund  such  essential  research  as 
that? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  That  would  be  a decision  for  the 
membership. 

1344.  Are  you  going  to  poll  the  membership  about 
that? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  We  do  not  have  any  present 
intention  of  doing  so,  no, 

1345.  What  you  really  mean  is  you  are  in  favour  of 
it  but  you  do  not  even  go  so  far  as  asking  your  members 
if  they  are  in  favour  of  it  and  prepared  to  pay  for  it? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  Those  are  your  words,  not  mine.  I 
did  not  say  that. 
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1346.  On  the  matter  of  skills,  what  do  you  do  as  an  Employment  and  quite  obviously  it  is  nice  to  have  this 
oreanisation  to  try  and  see  that  people  who  lose  skills  on  the  record.  What  1 am  asking  you  is;  Do  you  think 
because  of  redundancy  or  closure  move  their  skills  over  that  there  are  ways  by  which  the  government  could  help 
to  another  firm?  Is  there  any  action  at  all  being  taken  by  in  ways  it  is  not  doing  at  the  moment  in  either  retraining 
vour  organisation  in  that  line?  In  my  area,  for  example,  engineers  whose  skills  are  a bit  outdated  or 
^re  is  the  saying  that  once  an  engineer  loses  his  job,  redeployment  of  those  who,  for  example,  have  a 
the  chances  of  re-employment  in  engineering  are  training  in  the  armament  industry  and  are  now  looking 

for  another  kind  of  work?  Do  you  think  there  is 
fMrA/flCitenzteJSomeofourregional  associations  do  something  government  could  do  in  that  way  that  is  not 
act  as  a clearing  house  for  redundant  employees,  being  done  at  the  moment? 

Several  of  the  associations  operate  newsletter-type  fAfr  Afnckenziej  The  government’s  new  initiative  on 
arrangements  where,  if  firms  find  themselves  with  the  modem  apprenticeship  scheme  is  clearly  going  to  be 
surplus  labour,  engineers  or  skilled  craftsmen  or  of  assistance  and  our  proposals  with  CSEU  and  EnTra 
whatever,  they  circulate  information  about  those  people  are  aimed  towards  that  particular  initiative.  As  it  stands 
and  the  local  association  sends  that  out  to  the  other  at  the  moment,  of  course,  not  the  Department  of 
members  Employment  but  the  DTI  does  offer  inward  investment 

help  and  other  sorts  of  investment  grant  in  areas  where 


1347.  Does  this  operate  through  all  your  regional 
associations  or  just  some  of  them? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  Certain  of  them,  yes. 

1348.  So  not  all  of  them,  just  a few  of  them? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  Certain  of  them. 

1349.  Have  you  actually  tried  to  poll  your  members 
numerically  on  the  loss  of  skills  through  redundancy 
and  so  on,  the  number  of  skilled  engineers  that  lose 
their  jobs  but  are  not  then  re-employed? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  We  have  not  polled  our  members 
about  that  information.  Clearly  we  get  membership 
returns  from  our  members  which  contain  information 
about  the  absolute  number  of  employees  and  some 
breakdown  between  staff  and  manual  workers  but  the 
specific  issue  about  migration  of  skills  out  of  the 
industry  is  not  something  on  which  we  have  detailed 
information. 

(Ms  Minto)  There  are  two  areas  that  we  have  been 
looking  into  recendy.  We  have  been  looking  at  the 
possibility  of  redundant  technologists  being  used  within 
the  teaching  profession.  That  is  particularly  tied  up  with 
our  deep  concerns  that  there  is  not  suitable  teaching 
staff  available  to  teach  the  GNVQ  syllabus,  for 
engineering  and  manufacturing  in  schools.  We  have  had 
considerable  discussions  with  the  DFE  on  that  point. 
The  other  point  about  skills  is  that  in  the  apprenticeship 
working  party  that  was  set  up  which  Graham 
Mackenzie  mentioned  a few  minutes  ago,  we  have 
CSEU  representation  together  with  ourselves  and 
EnTra.  We  are  looking  not  only  at  developing  an 
apprenticeship  scheme  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  16  to 
19  year  olds  but  will  also  meet  the  needs  of  people  who 
find  themselves  at  30  or  35  with  skills  that  are  obsolete. 
They  can  be  retrained  by  using  the  apprenticeship  route. 

1350.  Would  you  say  as  an  organisation  that  the 
goverrunent  could  help  in  the  retention  of  these  skills  by 
one  means  or  another? 

(Ms  Minto)  Sometimes  it  is  not  a question  of 
retention  of  the  skills;  the  skill  has  become  redundant 
and  the  technology  has  moved  on. 

1351.  That  can  be  true  but  presumably  when  you 
have  the  basis  of  the  skill,  the  question  is  retraining  and 
not  redeployment.  We  shadow  the  Ministry  of 


industry  is  mnning  down.  Those  funds,  I believe,  over 
the  past  two  or  three  years  have  not  entirely  been  taken 
up.  One  has  to  assume  that  the  demand  is  being  met  at 
the  moment 

1352.  Were  you  in  our  position,  there  is  no  kind  of 
legislation  you  would  like  to  go  through  that  would  help 
in  that  or  in  any  other  areas? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  In  our  Industrial  Strategy  document, 
to  which  Mr  Eastham  has  referred,  we  comment  very 
strongly  on  the  whole  fiscal  bias  in  the  UK  against 
investment  in  manufacturing  industry.  We  share  your 
implied  concern  about  the  gradual  rundown  in  UK 
industry,  although  you  mention  a particular  problem 
which  is  the  rundown  in  the  defence  industry  which  is 
a feature  of  out  time.  Clearly  there  is  a number  of  fiscal 
measures.  Wc  argued,  for  example,  for  one  hundred  per 
cent  depreciation  allowances  which  would  stimulate 
investment  and  encourage  people  in  manufacturing  in 
the  UK  to  expand  their  businesses  and  hence  help 
absorb  some  of  the  surplus  labour  which  is  coming  out 
of  the  defence  industries.  There  arc  geographic 
problems  with  that,  of  course. 

Mr  Young:  May  I interrupt  because  time  is  getting 
on?  Could  you  possibly  send  this  Committee  a note  of 
what  was  proposed,'  so  that  this  can  be  written  into  the 
record?  I think  it  would  be  most  useful.  I tend  to  agree 
with  you  that  many  of  us  would  like  to  see  much  more 
emphasis  on  manufacturing  in  this  country.  There  is  a 
lot  of  agreement  across  the  parties  on  that 

Mr  Greenway 

1 353.  I will  be  very  brief.  I am  sorry  1 was  not  here 
sooner.  I was  in  the  House.  I just  wanted  to  pick  up  what 
I thought  was  the  very  valuable  idea  of  teachers  being 
recruited  from  your  companies’  ranks  for  GNVQ.  1 
wondered  whether  that  was  something  that  you  would 
have  discussed  directly  with  DFE  or  whether  there  is 
any  union  involvement  of  any  kind. 

(Ms  Minto)  At  the  moment  discussions  have  been 
directly  with  the  Department  for  Education.  It  is 
something  that  they  have  already  started  work  on  in 
other  areas.  There  was  a session  up  in  Coventry  in 
October  which  some  of  my  staff  attended  in  order  to 
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observe  what  help  was  being  offered.  It  was  organised 
for  chemists.  They  had  set  up  a day  for  redundant 
chemists  to  go  along  to  find  out  whether  they  could 
actually  pursue  a career  in  teaching.  We  would  like  to 
do  the  same  in  fact  for  our  own  industry.  We  have 
already  got  three  other  partners  with  us  to  try  and  set  up 
a similar  session  for  engineers,  hopefully  by  the  middle 
of  this  year. 

1354.  Who  would  test  their  aptitude  for  teaching  in 
the  classroom? 

(Ms  Minto)  As  I understand  it  from  my  staff  who 
attended  the  Coventry  session,  it  was  laid  out  in  an 
exhibition  area  where  people  could  go  and  visit  and 
seek  help  and  counselling.  It  was  set  up  with 
counselling  desks  throughout  the  exhibition  hall  where 
the  event  was  being  held.  People  could  go  along  for 
private  interview. 

1355.  It  would  come  to  more  than  counselling, 
would  it  not?  I speak  as  a former  professional.  They 
would  really  need  to  have  their  ability  to  teach  and 
aptitude  tested? 

(Ms  Minto)  Yes,  absolutely. 

1356.  You  would  agree? 

(Ms  Minto)  That  event  was  just  a taster,  if  you  like. 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  They  would  need  some  formal 
teacher  training.  No  doubt  the  teacher  training  bodies 
would  put  these  engineers  through  the  normal  aptitude 
testing  arrangements  that  they  have  other  applicants. 

You  are  inquiring  about  their  teaching  and  communica- 
tions skills  rather  than  their  technical  skills,  I suspect. 

1357.  Did  the  DFE  indicate  th^  they  would 
negotiate  this  with  you  on  their  own  or  that  the  teacher 
unions  might  have  any  role  to  play? 

(Ms  Minto)  I do  not  think  they  have  indicated  they 
would  do  anything  at  the  moment  We  have  just  been 
discussing  the  possibilities  of  it  Obviously,  at  this 
moment  in  time  there  is  not  apparently  a shortage  of 
teachers  but  in  our  view  there  will  be  a shortage  of 
teachers  of  the  calibre  required  to  teach  the  GNVQ 
curriculum  in  manufacturing  and  engineering. 

1358.  Where  is  the  calibre  lacking? 

(Ms  Minto)  It  is  in  experience  of  engineering. 

1359.  You  might  have  experience  in  engineering 
but  not  have  the  calibre  to  be  a teacher  of  what  can  be 
quite  a difficult  area  of  teaching? 

(Ms  Minto)  Yes. 

1360.  Do  the  unions  or  individuals  bring  reality  to 
your,  if  I may  not  be  aggressive,  own  thinking  in  this 
very  important  area? 

(Ms  Minto)  We  have  certainly  discussed  it  amongst 
our  membership  because  it  has  been  to  two  of  my  main 
policy  committees.  Certainly  if  the  idea  is  to  be  taken 
any  further,  within  one  of  the  policy  committees  Bill 
Jordan  sits  as  the  CSEU  representative,  so  he  is  aware 
of  the  work  I am  doing  in  this  area. 

1361.  He  has  never  been  a teacher? 


(Ms  Minto)  No,  but  he  is  a representative  of  a trade 
union. 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  I think  the  answer.  Mr  Greenway  is 
that  this'  idea  is  at  a very  early  stage  because  we  ^ 
talking  about  a problem  which  is  going  to  emerge  in 
two  or  three  years  time  as  the  uptake  of  GNVQs  at  key 
stage  four  in  school  increases.  We  are  looking  forward 
a little  bit  here.  I think  different  bodies  have  different 
roles.  Certainly  EEF  has  a role  as  a facilitator  here  to 
channel  potential  entrants  into  teaching  from  engineer- 
ing, just  as  CSEU  presumably  can.  However  the  actual 
mechanism  of  the  training  of  these  teachers  and  their 
accreditation  for  teaching  in  schools  rests  with  the  DFE 
I think  the  bringing  together  of  the  two  halves  of  this 
thing  is  the  next  step  that  needs  to  be  done  to  devise  a 
proper  scheme  and  presumably  some  funding  for  that. 

Mr  Greenway:  It  is  good  to  have  some  thrusting 
and  driving  from  another  area. 

Chairman 

1362.  Mr  Mackenzie,  how  many  members  to  you 
have  in  the  EEF? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  We  have  just  under  5,000. 

1363.  Do  they  represent  large,  small  or  medium 
organisations?  Can  you  give  us  a percentage? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  They  represent  the  complete 
spe(^m  of  engineering  from  the  largest,  which  is 
British  Aerospace,  down  to  engineering  manufacturing 
companies  employing  15  or  20  people.  It  covers  the 
whole  spectrum. 

1364.  Could  you  estimate  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago 
how  many  trade  unions  were  involved  with  your 
members,  either  on  an  individual  company  basis  or  just 
on  broad  spectrum?* 

(Mr  deLaunay)  I do  not  have  figures  for  all  those 
years  ago.  I would  estimate  in  blue  collar  areas  of  the 
order  of  65  per  cent  and  in  the  white  collar  areas  of  the 
order  of  35  per  cent.  That  is  a very  rough  estimate. 

1365.  Did  your  members  and  do  the  trade  unions  in 
your  view  welcome  or  not  welcome  the  legislation  of 
the  early  1980s,  introducing  ballots  and  other  matters 
— the  1981,  1982  and  1983  Employment  Act? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  I think  at  the  moment  of  introduction 
there  was  a very  mixed  reaction.  Since  then,  1 believe 
that  unions  have  seen  a lot  of  value  in  the  controls  and 
the  order  that  has  been  put  into  industrial  action, 
balloting  and  the  other  measures  that  were  introduced. 

1366.  During  that  same  period,  give  or  take 
whatever  measurement  of  years  you  use,  how  has  the 
productivity  in  your  member  companies  improved? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  Significantly. 

1367.  Could  you  be  more  specific?  Has  it  improved 
more,  for  example,  than  our  comp^riots  or  partners  in 
Europe? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  In  the  last  two  to  three  years,  yes. 
Over  the  period  of  a decade,  from  memory,  and  we  can 
supply  you  with  information  on  this  afterwards,  it  has 
probably  improved  in  line  with  the  European  average. 

‘Appendix  1,  p.  407. 
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1368  Would  you  say  currentiy  then  that  productiv-  (Mr  Mackenzie)  You  are  really  asking  two  questions 


ity  compared  to  Germany  was  better  or  worse  m the 
equivalent  engineering  plant? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  It  was  probably  sUghtly  worse. 

1369.  Would  you  say  that  your  labour  relations 
were  better  or  worse  than  the  equivalent  engineering 
company  in  Germany? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  As  at  today? 

1370.  Yes? 

(Mr  Mackenzie ) With  the  German  unions  about  to  go 
on  national  strike  next  week,  I would  say  our  labour 
relations  are  significantly  better  than  the  Germans 
today. 

1371.  Do  you  attribute  this  to  the  help  given  by  the 
trade  unions,  by  the  legislation  or  to  your  members, 
your  companies,  making  changes  themselves? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  The  major  influence  on  the 
increasing  productivity  over  the  past  decade  has  been 
the  companies  themselves,  for  the  reasons  which  either 
Mr  Leighton  or  Mr  Eastham  mentioned,  the  adoption  of 
more  advanced  production  methods,  the  Japanese 
approach  and  so  on.  Of  course,  that  has  been  supported 
in  many  of  our  member  companies  by  a very  positive 
approach  from  the  workforce  to  adopt  these  new 
techniques,  as  Mr  Jordan  said  to  you  when  he  gave 
evidence. 

1372.  If  the  1981,  1982  and  1983  Acts  were 
repealed,  would  that  be  a good  thing  or  a bad  thing  in 
this  situation? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  It  would  be  a bad  thing. 

1373.  If  we  implemented  a social  compact,  would 
that  be  a good  thing  or  a bad  thing  as  far  as  productivity 
and  unit  labour  costs  were  concerned? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  What  do  you  mean  by  social 
compact? 

1374.  The  proposals  from  Europe  which  would 
introduce  such  things  as  a 38  hour  week,  paternity  leave 
and  the  other  part  of  the  social  compact? 

(Mr  Mackenzie  j We  have  always  had  the  situation  in 
the  engineering  sector  in  the  UK  where  the  terms  and 
conditions  in  the  industry  were  determined  at  industry 
level  or,  as  we  explained  to  you  today,  at  company  and 
site  level.  This,  of  course,  has  allowed  our  member 
companies  to  develop  patterns  of  woridng,  patterns  of 
shift  planning  and  so  on  which  were  appropriate  to  their 
circumstances.  In  a sort  of  wider  ranging  set  of 
arrangements  such  as  you  describe,  when  a social 
compact  is  introduced,  it  would  be  restrictive  and  would 
not  help  member  companies  in  their  drive  towards 
greater  productivity.  It  would  certainly  add  a lot  to  the 
unit  costs  of  our  member  companies.  This  would  have 
severe  implications  for  them  in  world  trade  competitive 
terms. 

1375.  That  is  interesting.  Do  you  see  a change  in 
the  attitudes  of  trade  unions  towards  single  union 
agreements  and  indeed  work  practices?  Was  that  the 
sort  of  factor  that  led  to  the  concept  of  having  associates 
— a Japanese  concept — rather  than  the  workforce  or 
was  that  management? 


about  their  attitude  to  single  umon  bargaming  and  their 
attitudes  to  work  practices.  As  I said  a few  minutes  ago, 
in  many  of  our  member  companies,  I daresay  the 
majority,  the  unions  over  the  last  four  to  five  years  have 
taken  a very  positive  attitude  towards  changed  woric 
practices  to  support  their  employers’  attempts  to  be 
competitive  in  world  terms.  The  single  union 
bargaining  arrangement  is  a different  issue.  I think  the 
evidence  is  that  certainly  where  new  plants  have  started 
up,  many  of  the  unions — and  Nissan  and  Toyota  are 
good  examples — have  been  happy  to  get  into  single 
union  bargaining  arrangements  with  the  employer. 

1376.  Do  you  see  that  continuing?  Do  you  see  that 
changing? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  No,  I do  not.  Our  experience  in  the 
engineering  sector  has  been  that  bargaining  with  a 
multiplicity  of  different  unions  is  both  difficult  and 
complex  and  can  lead  to  problems.  Many  of  our 
companies  have  moved  to  what  we  describe  as  single 
table  bargaining;  that  is,  several  unions  at  the  table  get 
together  to  negotiate  with  employers.  Of  course,  the 
logical  conclusion  to  that  is  the  single  union  bargaining 
situation  which  most  people  who  set  up  an  in  a green 
field  situation  and  choose  to  recognise  unions  adopt. 
That  has  been  the  practice  over  the  past  few  years. 

Mr  Eastham 

1377.  Forgive  me  for  coming  back  for  a couple  of 
minutes,  Mr  Mackenzie.  You  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  yesterday  I spent  the  day  in  a large  factory  at 
the  sharp  end  because  I am  interested  in  this.  There  is 
no  doubt  improvements  are  taking  place.  You 
mentioned  the  trade  unions’  changing  attitudes.  I will 
tell  you  a story.  I was  speaking  to  one  of  the  operatives 
on  the  shop  floor,  He  was  in  charge  of  a work  station 
with  a machine  which  is  probably  worth  half  to  one 
million  pounds.  He  was  telling  me  that  recently  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  been  consulted  in  thirty  years. 
Previously  somebody  else  told  him  what  to  do.  He 
never  could  make  any  suggestions  at  all.  Really  that  has 
not  been  the  fault  of  the  trade  unions  or  the  men  on  the 
shop  floor.  We  have  some  daft  management  as  well.  I 
hope  you  pass  that  message  on.  If  these  people  can  be 
entrusted  with  a million  pounds  worth  of  equipment, 
they  should  be  entrusted  with  having  some  opinions  as 
to  how  to  maximise  some  efficiency  from  the 
components  with  which  they  work.  I say  that  for  the 
sake  of  the  record.  Maybe  you  can  note  that  and  tell 
some  of  your  colleagues. 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  I can  only  quote  you  back  my  own 
experience,  Mr  Eastham.  I come  from  the  steel  industry, 
as  you  know,  where  in  ray  experience,  certain 
operatives  have  been  in  sole  charge  of  equipment  worth 
£10 — 15  million  and  not  £1  million.  Historically  in  the 
steel  industry  there  has  been  a tradition  of  consultation 
with  the  workforce  and  that,  over  a period  of  time,  has 
proved  very  effective  in  management  and  the  workforce 
jointly  improving  working  practices. 

1378.  I know  the  inquiry  here  is  about  trade  unions. 
Could  I just  put  this  to  you  as  an  organisation?  I have 
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been  making  some  inquiries  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
regarding  TEC’s.  It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  some  of  the  very  large  companies  are  becoming 
very  frustrated  with  some  of  the  formulae  introduced 
regarding  the  management  structure  of  TEC’s.  It  seems 
that  unless  you  are  a managing  director  you  cannot 
serve  on  the  TEC.  I will  use  tMs  example.  At  one  of  ray 
local  factories  there  are  3,000  people  working.  They  are 
unable  to  send  their  employment  personnel  manager 
who  has  a lot  of  experience  to  serve.  Yet  there  can  be 
a small  factory  with  two  men  and  dog  and,  because  one 
has  the  title  of  managing  director,  he  can  serve  on  the 
TEC.  I have  had  a very  negative  reply  only  today 
intimating  that  the  Secretary  of  State  is  satisfied.  Are 
you  satisfied  with  that  kind  of  attitude?  Would  you 
expect  that  your  managing  director  in  trying  to  create 
trade  and  business  could  be  expected  to  go  and  serve  on 
a TEC  committee  when  he  has  a team  of  able 
management  with  very  highly  responsible  jobs?  I am 
putting  you  on  the  spot.  Have  you  any  opinions  on  this? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  Yes,  I do.  I have  to  say  that  I do  not 
think  what  you  have  said  about  TEC’s  is  factually  quite 
correct.  May  I quote  you  an  example  from  the 
Rotherham  TEC?  I used  to  run  a company  called  United 
Engineering  Steels.  The  representative  on  the 
Rotherham  TEC  from  Rotherham  Engineering  Steels 
was  in  fact  the  works  manager,  not  the  managing 
director.  I think  what  you  are  talking  about  here  is  a 
desire  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  I can  understand, 
to  ensure  that  the  board  members  of  TEC’s  are  of  the 
highest  possible  calibre  and  also  to  try  and  ensure  that 
there  is  a mix  of  experience  on  TEC  boards  and  that 
they  do  not  become  entirely  formed  of  personnel  and 
training  specialists.  I have  to  say  that  inside  the 
Engineering  Employers’  Federation  we  find  that  when 


you  get,  for  example,  into  the  Education  and  Training 
Committee  there  is  a danger,  if  you  like,  that  it  becomes 
the  forum  for  the  training  and  education  specialists.  We 
always  try  very  hard  on  all  our  policy  committee  to 
ensure  that  there  is  a mix  of  people  and  that  there  is  a 
general  management  view,  if  you  like,  alongside  the 
more  specialist  views  of  the  education  people,  fte 
health  and  safety  specialists  and  whatever.  Certdnly 
my  experience  of  TEC’s  is  not  as  you  describe  it  It  is 
limit^  to  two  TEC’s,  I have  to  confess.  There  is  a mix 
of  skills  there  and  it  is  not  exclusively  the  preserve  of 
managing  directors.  I would  also  comment  of  course, 
that  since  a TEC  serves  the  local  business  community! 
it  also  needs  a range  of  experience  over  both  large 
companies  and  small  companies.  I would  see  it  as  quite 
appropriate  that  a TEC  did  have  some  representation 
from  either  a managing  director  or  a senior  manager  of 
a small  company  because  the  training  requirements  for 
a small  company  are  very  different  in  many 
circumstances  from  a large  company. 

1379.  You  make  a very  valid  point  It  did  seem 
rather  barmy  to  me  to  have  the  largest  employer  with 
over  3.000  workers  not  even  having  a representative. 
We  will  leave  it  at  that.  Chairman.  I wanted  to  illustrate 
you  have  people  from  a very  small  firm  and  yet  one  of 
the  largest  firms  does  not  qualify  under  the  title.  That  is 
the  absurd  situation.  That  is  my  stand  on  the  matter.  My 
last  question  is  this.  This  is  a trade  union  inquiry.  Please 
answer  yes  or  no.  Are  you,  the  EEF,  in  favour  of  trade 
unions  or  not? 

(Mr  Mackenzie)  Yes. 

Chairmaa:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
extremely  short  last  answer,  Mr  Mackenzie.  May  I 
thank  you  and  your  colleagues  for  coming  here  to  give 
evidence  to  this  Committee. 
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Memorandum  submitted  by  The  Institute  of  Personnel  Management 

Introduction  and  summary 

The  Employment  Committee  has  asked  two  questions ; what  roles  trade  unions  will  have  in  the  future  and 
how  they  will  best  be  able  to  fulfil  their  roles?  The  Institute  of  Personnel  Management  is  the  professional 
body  for  practitioners  and  specialists  in  the  field  of  personnel  management.  It  has  52,000  members  employed 
throughout  the  public  and  private  sectors  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Republic  of  Ireland.  Personnel 
managers  have  probably  had  more  to  do  with  trade  union  representatives  on  a day-to-day  basis  than  any  other 
branch  of  management  and  have  been  involved  and  had  a key  role  in  the  radical  changes  in  industrial  relations 
in  the  last  decade  or  so.  IPM  members  are  therefore  uniquely  positioned  to  comment  on  the  factors  which 
have  affected  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  and  to  look  forward  to  what  will  influence  trade  union 
involvement  in  industrial  relations  in  the  future.  This  evidence  in  confined  to  question  of  the  role  of  trade 
unions  in  the  workplace.  Other  activities  of  trade  unions,  for  instance  as  friendly  societies  or  as  parties  in 
national  or  international  political  processes,  are  outside  the  expert  knowledge  of  members  of  the  institute  in 
their  professional  capacity. 

The  IPM  is  currently  consulting  with  its  members,  and  researching,  to  try  to  look  forward  over  the  next 
20  or  so  and  identify  the  developments  in  the  way  people  are  managed  which  will  shape  relationships  in  the 
workplace.  A copy  of  the  consultative  document  is  attached.  A key  issue  which  the  IPM  will  consider  in  some 
detail  as  part  of  this  exercise  will  be  the  future  of  management/trade  union  relationships.  This  note  sets  out 
preliminary  IPM  views  on  the  subject  from  three  viewpoints:  the  factors  affecting  the  membership, 
recognition  and  influence  of  trade  unions  in  the  workplace;  the  perceived  benefits  and  costs  of  trade  union 
recognition the  balance  of  added  value;  and  the  support  of  the  law  for  the  role  of  trade  unions  at  work. 

In  essence,  the  views  of  the  IPM  are: 

(a)  That  the  role  of  trade  unions  has  declined  as  a result  of  a changes  in  the  relationship  between 
employers  and  employees  which  are  driven  by  pressures  for  greater  efficiency  and  increased 
customer  orientation  within  organisations. 

(b)  That  greater  emphasis  on  co-operative  rather  than  adversarial  relationships  and  on  the 
contribution  of  individuals  has  tended  to  reduce  the  extent  of  individual  identification  with  trade 
unions. 

(c)  That  to  survive  and  prosper  trade  unions  have  to  contribute  to  organisational  effectiveness  by 
making  negotiations  and  consultation  more  effective  and  efficient,  and  by  assisting  in  the 
processes  of  change  by,  for  instance,  providing  employers  with  information  on  health  and  safety 
and  pension  matters  in  the  course  of  discussions  and  the  development  of  training  provision  for 
their  own  members. 

(d)  That  legislation  should  not  be  used  to  artificially  sustain  recognition  and  consultative  processes; 
this  would  divert  attention  from  the  real  issues,  including  motivation  and  development,  which 
managers  need  to  address. 


The  factors  affecting  union  membership,  recognition  and  influence 
Trade  union  membership  has  undergone  radical  change  in  recent  years.  Membership  has  declined,  when 
total  employment  has  risen.  Membership  has  declined  as  the  number  of  large  manufacturing  plants  have 
fallen,  as  the  number  of  manual  workers  has  declined,  as  working  patterns  have  moved  away  from  the  9 to  5, 
five  day  a week  job,  and  as  service  employment  and  women’s  employment  have  grown.  The  ending  of 
apprenticeship  skills  for  life  and  protected  entry  to  particular  trades  and  the  new  emphasis  on  flexible  skills 
and  career  development  have  accompanied  the  fall  in  membership  of  trade  unions.  In  the  public  sector,  jobs 
and  trade  union  membership  seem  to  have  generally  held  up  better  but  the  future  is  unclear  \vith  more 
decentralisation,  agency  status  and  market  testing  in  prospect.  There  has  been  a substantial  reduction  in  the 
influence  of  trade  unions  within  the  workplace  although  this  has  not  been  uniform  across  all  sectors  and 
organisations.  It  is  difficult  to  be  precise  about  the  factors  involved  but  the  principal  ones  seem  to  be  as 
follows. 

Increasing  competition,  growing  productivity  and  substantial  job  loss — in  a sense  the  greater  urgency  of 
economic  activity — in  the  primary  industries,  the  utilities  and  manufacturing  has  led  to  new  forms  of  work 
organisation  aimed  at  increasing  customer  satisfaction.  Pressures  for  improved  performance  have  contributed 
to  the  erosion  of  the  cohesiveness  of  many  bargaining  groups  as  the  emphasis  at  the  workplace  has  shifted 
from  the  behaviour  of  occupational  groups  as  a whole  to  the  responsibility,  performance  and  development 
of  the  individuals  and  teams  within  functional  areas  and  between  cross-functional  groups.  Major 
developments  in  pay  systems  reflect  this  change.  Performance  related  pay  focuses  on  output  objectives  and 
targets,  while  skills-based  pay  reflects  the  changing  mix  of  skills  needed  to  achieve  particular  results. 

As  a result  of  these  developments  the  objective  of  mutual  reliance  between  members  of  teams  has  shifted 
from  the  protection  of  occupational  areas  to  the  achievement  of  organisational  aims  through  mutual  support 
for  organisational  aims.  A growing  emphasis  on  individual  responsibility  within  the  workplace  has  been 
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reinforced  by  increasing  home  ownership,  which  has  limited  the  propensity  of  trade  union  members  to  make 
economic  sacrifices  in  pursuit  of  collective  aims.  Both  these  changes  may  indeed  reflect  a more  profound 
move  away  from  collective  representation,  security  and  action  within  society:  a move  which  for  good  or  ill 
throws  more  responsibility  on  individuals  and  their  families  for  their  own  welfare. 

From  being  a day-to-day  check  on  management  activity,  conventional  trade  union  activities  have  tended 
to  become  marginajised.  Where  in  the  past  strong  resistance  would  have  normally  been  offered  to  change, 
sometimes  in  an  almost  ritualistic  way,  a more  pragmatic  approach  is  now  taken.  There  has  also  been  a 
change  in  the  ratio  of  issues  pursued  at  the  workplace  to  those  taken,  or  threatened  to  be  taken,  to  Industrial 
Tribunals.  The  decline  of  colieclive  action  and  the  growth  of  the  use  of  legal  remedies  would  be  consistent 
with  a recognition  by  both  employers  and  employees  of  the  need  to  avoid  disruptions  to  normal  working  and 
with  a growth  of  complaints  by  employees  about  hard  management  decisions  taken  in  an  increasingly 
competitive  climate.  Irnportantly,  too,  trade  unions  are  seen  widely  to  have  ineffectively  protected  their 
members  against  the  large-scale  job  losses  of  recent  years  and,  perhaps  by  their  adherence  to  out-dated 
ideologies  and  practices,  even  to  have  exacerbated  them.  This  undermines  the  “insurance  protection"  motive 
for  membership  of  trade  unions. 

There  has  always  been  a tension  in  the  relationship  between  employers  and  employees,  between  their 
mutual  wish  for  economic  success  and  the  concern  of  each  not  to  give  too  much  ground  to  the  other.  Recent 
years  have  seen  a clear  adjustment  to  this  balance.  Mutual  interests  in  economic  success  now  appear  to  be 
paramount.  For  some  employers  and  employees  this  represents  a cultural  change  and  not  just  a temporary 
recognition,  of  the  dangers  to  both  parties  of  the  old  approach.  It  appears  to  be  quite  consistent  with  this 
picture  to  find,  on  the  one  hand,  the  development  of  a more  flexible  workforce  with  more  part-time  working 
and  shorter  contracts  and,  oh  the  other  hand,  a greater  sense  of  mutual  reliance,  need  for  the  development 
of  individuals  and  commitment  to  longer-term  relationships.  In  this  context,  the  more  that  employees 
appreciate  that  both  the  benefits  and  insecurities  of  employment  relate  in  a tangible  way  to  the  results  of 
mutual  efforts  to  improve  performance,  and  less  to  the  adversarial  relationships  enshrined  in  the  collective 
bargaining  process,  the  less  important  trade  union  membership  will  appear  to  be.  This  will  hold  true  until 
collective  bargaining  has  something  substantial  to  offer  to  the  improvement  of  performance. 

In  addition  to  these  attitudinal  consequences,  increasing  competition  and  decentralisation  are  resulting  in 
the  substitution  of  local,  company  or  plant  bargaining  arrangements  for  national  or  sectoral  bargaining.  This 
further  reinforces  the  sense  of  mutual  dependence  between  employers  and  employees.  Within  the  bargaining 
unit,  the  scope  and  subject  matter  of  collective  bargaining  has  been  further  reduced  in  two  main  respects. 
First,  many  adjustments  to  total  reward  packages  and  changes  to  the  specific  rewards  enjoyed  by  individuals, 
for  instance  performances  bonuses,  are  now  being  made  outside  the  influence  of  collective  bargaining. 
Second,  the  development  of  multi-skilling  and  greater  flexibility  within  the  workplace  has  ended,  where  it 
existed,  the  old  continuous  bargaining  on  the  range  of  rules  governing  work.  Changes  in  legislation  have 
reduced  the  likelihood  that  strike  action  will  occur  quickly  in  response  to  employers’  decisions  and  have 
curbed  the  freedom  of  trade  unions  to  take  sympathetic  action.  Looking  ahead,  the  possibility  that  inflation 
may  remain  low  for  some  time  ahead  raises  questions  about  the  importance  of  the  annual  pay  round  and  even 
the  role  of  trade  unions  in  pay  negotiations. 

If  the  pressures  of  competition  have  led  to  changes  in  the  management  of  organisations,  the  need  to 
compete  effectively  in  the  labour  market  by  retaining  good  employees  as  well  as  by  attracting  new  employees 
has  also  led  better  employers  to  develop  new  relationships  with  individuals  and  teams  of  workers  based  on 
an  undertanding  that  the  rewards,  development  and  longer-terms  prospects  of  the  firm  and  its  employees  are 
interlocked.  This  development  has,  as  a by-product,  further  exacerbated  the  difficulties  of  trade  union 
recruitment  and  retention. 

With  perceived  benefits  of  trade  union  membership  having  been  weakened,  the  introduction  of  a new 
statutory  requirement  for  employers  to  have  a positive  authority  before  they  can  deduct  subscriptions  from 
pay  (check-off  arrangements)  will  make  many  trade  union  members  think  whether  they  wish  to  continue  in 
membership.  This  break  in  the  chain  of  inertia  which  currently  tends  to  sustain  membership  levels  is  likely 
to  lead  to  a step  reduction  in  total  support  over  the  next  year  or  so. 

Added-value  through  trade  union  recognition 

For  the  reasons  set  out  above,  it  seems  likely  that  the  trade  union  role  and  trade  union  membership  is  likely 
to  contmue  to  decline  in  the  private  sector.  In  the  public  sector,  the  extent  of  trade  union  membership,  if  not 
recognition,  seems  likely  to  fall  as  employment  becomes  more  fragmented,  “local  management”  takes  over 
and  services  are  contracted  out.  There  are  no  reasons  to  believe  that  in  the  service  sector  of  the  economy, 
m which  employment  is  expected  to  grow,  there  will  be  compensating  gains  in  membership.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  is  appropriate  to  ask  whether  there  are  benefits  to  be  gained  from  trade  union  recognition 
and  involvement  in  the  work  place  which  ought  to  make  employers  think  again  about  discouraging  trade 
union  membership  or  pause  before  finalising  proposals  for  derecognition. 
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There  was  a time  when  it  was  said  that  trade  unions  provided  a way  of  assessing  the  views  of  employees 
both  on  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  and  on  the  management  of  the  organisation  and  that  this 
feed-back  of  information  was  so  important  that,  had  they  not  existed,  unions  would  have  had  to  have  been 
invented.  There  are  still  many  organisations  in  which  managers  recognise  such  arguments.  Where  relations 
are  good  the  use  of  the  trade  union  sounding  board  can  help  to  identify  the  flaws  in  initial  management 
proposals,  add  a sense  of  “felt  fair”  in  the  redesign  of  pay  systems  and  provide  a “pro-employee”  cross-check 
on  management  proposals  for  reorganising,  refocusing,  and  redefining  the  business. 

In  the  past,  some  managers  handed  over  much  of  the  responsibility  for  communications  to  trade  unions. 
This  tendency  reversed  in  recent  years,  partly  because  managers  have  seen  that  they  have  to  be  able  to 
communicate  more  urgently  and  directly  with  workpeople,  but  partly  because  the  messages  which  have  to 
be  transmitted  are  more  complex,  are  more  highly  differentiated  as  between  the  individuals  involved  and  in 
a more  competitive  world,  the  results  of  mis-handled  communications,  can  be  disastrous.  People  need  to 
understand  Ae  performance  benchmarks  they  and  the  organisation  need  to  reach.  They  have  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  customer  requirements  and  the  need  to  keep  a constant  eye  on  competitors. 

The  usefulness  of  trade  union  channels  as  a way  of  gauging  workforce  opinion  has  more  recently  been 
challenged  by  the  use  of  opinion  surveys  and  personal  appraisal  processes.  Opinion  surveys  not  only  allow 
a more  accurate  testing  of  employee  views  but  enable  a more  rounded  picture  to  be  obtained.  The  increasing 
use  of  personal  appraisal  processes  allows  managers  to  discuss  directly  with  employees  both  their  progress 
in  attaining  targets  and  the  factors  which  help  and  hinder  the  attainment  of  them. 

In  addition  to  day  to  day  communications,  a substantial  minority  of  unionised  and  a smaller  proportion 
of  non-unionised  work  places  have  formal  consultative  structures.  Their  influence  is  variable  but  only  a few 
have  actually  been  abandoned  during  the  1980s.  Some  employers  have  established  “Forums”  composed  of 
management  and  employee  representatives.  Sometimes  designated  trade  union  representatives  are  included 
and  sometimes  not.  But  the  fact  that  some  employers  feel  that  they  have  to  invent  a representational  system 
of  this  kind,  suggests  that  there  is  a role  for  representative  anangements  in  facilitating  the  development  of 
a more  competitive  enterprise,  alongside  whatever  is  done  to  improve  management  and  communications  at 
the  individual  level. 

Their  continued  existence  suggests  that  some  managers  and  employees  find  value  in  having  a forum  in 
which  substantial  issues  can  be  discussed.  It  is  clear  that  representation  through  trade  unions  is  not  vital  to 
the  process.  However,  the  lower  incidence  of  such  activities  in  non-unionised  organisations  suggests  that 
without  the  union  link  this  type  of  consultation  would  tend  to  decline. 

Changes  have  not  been  made  exclusively  by  employers.  Trade  unions  have  facilitated  more  effective  and 
more  efficient  negotiations  and  consultation  by  agreeing  to  single  table  bargaining  arrangements,  eliminating 
some  of  the  duplication,  competitive  behaviour  and  confusion  which  multi-union  recognition  entailed.  They 
have  provided  direct  assistance  in  areas  in  which  trade  union  representatives  are  often  well  briefed,  including 
health  and  safety  and  pensions.  Trade  union  representatives  also  make  a positive  contribution  as  trustees  on 
pension  schemes.  Trade  unions  have  also  assisted  in  the  process  of  change  by  the  development  of  training 
provision  for  their  own  members  and  have  encouraged  the  extension  of  individual  skills  and  the  take-up  of 
vocational  education.  However,  there  is  always  a trade-off  between  the  advantages  of  trade  union 
organisation  as  set  out  above  and  the  costs  in  terms  of  management  time  taken  up  in  negotiations  and 
consultation.  Employers’  perceptions  of  the  balance  of  positive  and  negative  factors  determine  the  extent  of 
their  encouragement  or  discouragement  of  trade  union  membership.  In  the  extreme  case,  a negative 
assessment  may  lead  to  the  decision  to  derecognise  the  trade  union. 

This  analysis  may  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  responsibility  for  positive  and  harmonious  industrial  relations 
lies  entirely  with  the  trade  union  movement.  That  cannot  be  so.  In  this  regard  management  and  unions  can 
both  contribute,  although  the  initiative  always  rests  with  the  employer.  In  the  economic  circumstances 
outlined  above,  in  which  a variety  of  factors  are  undermining  trade  union  organisation,  the  more  successful 
unions  are  in  helping  their  members  to  contribute  to  the  economic  well  being  of  the  organisation,  the  more 
likely  it  is  that  employers  will  see  membership  as  a benefit.  The  key  question  for  unions  is  whether  such  a 
position  can  be  achieved  without  reducing  their  effective  representation  of  their  members  collective  interests 
and  the  maintenance  of  their  representative  role  for  individual  members  in  grievance  and  disciplinary  issues. 
In  the  UK,  for  understandable,  historical  and  ideological  reasons,  trade  unions  have  generally  been  unwilling 
to  take  responsibility  for  decisions  which  might  be  seen  as  damaging  to  their  members  direct  interests. 

Rights  and  the  support  of  the  law  for  a trade  union  role  at  work 
The  Institute  of  Personnel  Management  takes  the  view  that  there  should  be  no  statutory  requirement  for 
employers  to  recognise  a trade  union.  Individuals  should  have  the  right  to  belong  or  not  to  belong  to  a trade 
union.  Although  the  Institute  has  conunented  in  the  past  on  proposals  for  statutory  recognition  of  trade 
unions,  its  preferred  position  is  that  there  should  be  no  compulsion  on  part  of  employers  to  recognise  or  not 
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CO  recognise  unions.  The  simple  reason  is  that  industrial  relationships  rely  on  trust  and  a positive  willingne 
on  behalf  of  both  parties  to  make  the  relationship  work.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  even  a relatiomh’ 
which  is  forced  upon  two  parties  can  in  due  course  develop  into  a positive  and  voluntary  phase,  but  there 
is  no  certainty  that  this  will  happen  and  for  this  reason  the  Institute  prefers  the  voluntary  approach 

This  “even-handed”  position  on  trade  union  membership  and  recognition  relies  on  the  assumption  that 
there  is  little  to  be  gained  from  compulsion.  The  Institute  acknowledges,  however,  that  the  strengths  of 
employees  and  employers  are  not  equsi  and  there  are  other  questions  to  which  employers  should  have  reeard 
in  determining  whether  to  recognise  trade  unions.  There  is  an  argument  that,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  right 
to  voluntary  trade  union  membership  is  enshrined  in  law,  employers  should  acknowledge  the  rights  ftat 
employees  have  to  be  represented  at  an  individual  level  and,  if  sufficient  support  exists  for  this,  at  a collective 
level. 

When  sufficient  numbers  of  employees  specifically  seek  recognition  there  is  a practical  a priori  reason  for 
responding  positively  to  such  a request.  When  employers  refuse  to  recognise  trade  unions,  this  negative 
messsage  contrasts  with  the  assurances  which  caring  employers  make  about  the  extent  to  which  the  interests 
of  employees  are  taken  into  account.  The  influence  of  such  decisions  on  the  culture  of  organisations  may  now 
be  seen  to  be  more  important  as  more  and  more  employees  are  empowered  to  make  decisions  and  are 
entrusted  with  the  economic  well  being  of  the  organisations  to  which  they  belong.  The  converse  argument 
ought  to  be  given  careful  consideration;  that  the  decision  to  derecognise  trade  unions  should  not  be  taken 
lightly  in  the  face  of  substantial  numbers  of  employees  wishing  to  maintain  their  collective  representation. 
It  is  difficult  to  quantify  the  effects  of  a negative  response  to  employees  on  such  issues,  and  the  survival  and 
performance  of  organisations  has  to  be  paramount  in  the  minds  of  managers,  but  the  ethical  arguments  should 
not  simply  be  ignored.  The  frustration  which  results  is  unlikely  to  simply  “go  away”.  Some  individual 
managers  may  take  “in  principle”  stands  against  the  recopition  of  trade  unions,  but  this  position  has  never 
been  supported  by  the  Institute. 


The  purpose  and  structure  of  collective  bargaining  and  representation  needs  to  be  considered  alongside  and 
connected  to  the  issue  of  trade  union  rights  and  recognition.  The  Code  of  Practice  on  Employee  Involvement 
and  Participation,  drawn  up  jointly  by  the  IPM  and  the  Involvement  and  Participation  Association  stresses 
the  need  to  provide  opportunities  for  all  employees  to  be  involved  and  for  the  processes  to  be  devolved  to 
the  lowest  level  practicable.  It  is  at  this  level  that  the  IPM  sees  the  greatest  opportunity  for  improvement  and 
the  greatest  potenual  for  economic  gains  to  be  made.  Some  employers  will  want  to  work  with  trade  union 
structures.  Othere  a broader  view  and  involve  all  employers  regardless  of  trade  union  membership 

(something  which  the  IPM  would  encourage).  However,  the  key  issue  is  the  quality  of  involvement,  in  terms 
of  improvements  to  work  methods,  working  conditions,  commitment  and  training  and  development.  In  this 
sense  the  whole  issue  of  legal  rights,  which  has  tended  to  dominate  public  debate  is  a diversion  from  the 
real  practical  issues. 


It  IS  for  this  re^on  th^  the  Insntute  is  particularly  concerned  about  the  European  Works  Council  element 
in  Ae  European  Soci^  Protocol.  Research  carried  out  for  the  Institute  by  Warwick  University  suggests  the 
UK  IS  me  home  base  for  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  EC-based  companies  that  would  be  affected  by  the 
European  Works  Council  Directive.  In  addition,  the  UK  is  the  most  important  host 
Monomy  wtthin  the  Community  in  terms  of  presence  of  international  companies  domiciled  outside  the  EC. 
^ere  is  a dearth  of  evidence  diat  organisation- wide  consultation  schemes  in  the  UK,  let  alone  across  Europe, 
fh  economic  well-being  or  contributed  to  the  better  management  of  organisations.  There 

contrast  to  much  of  the  rest  of  Western  Europe,  no  over-riding  sense  that  such  consultative 
nnUHV i ^ ^angements  can  have  part  m a wider  scheme  of  checks  and  balances  within  our  industrial  and 
r ^"^hese  circumstances,  the  Institute  has  no  confidence  that  the  direct  effects  of  the  Directive 

if  employers  decide  to  extend  Works  Council  arrangements  to  UK  parts  of 
hi  do  much  to  help  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  ordinary  employees  for  an  effective 

say  in  the  running  of  the  organisation  for  which  they  work.  ^ ^ 

managers  and  unions  to  practical  advances  which  can  be 
and  fill*  dicf'i/hc  f 1"  the  application  of  the  law.  In  a range  of  circumstances,  including  redundancy 
ixtsMonts  comnar°H  T°"  recogniscd  trade  unions  are  put  in  a favourable 

n '"='“‘'“8  “"io"  members,  in  organisations  which  do  not  recognise 

dealines  with  trade  ■ where  possible,  employers  should  adopt  the  same  high  standards  in  their 

mom  Wroach  is  difficult  to  enforce  by  law,  but 

SonXs™  3 '"‘P  ™ of 

Conclusion 

madams  de°vem^a  Ho?"'  “ ” <>=^=l°Pn>=nts  in  the  role  of  management.  As 

of  ?Xun1ons  sLm,  sansfacto^  relationship  with  those  they  manage,  the  membership  and  role 

unions  seems  likely  to  decrease.  Although  the  role  of  trade  unions  could  be  artificially  sustained  by 
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legislation  on  recognition  and  consultation  this  would  not  necessarily  result  in  more  satisfactory  industrial 
relations  and  would  merely  divert  attention  from  the  real  issues,  including  motivation  and  development, 
which  managers  need  to  address. 

For  some  years  now  collective  bargaining  relationships  have  not  been  a primary  concern  for  managers. 
Employers  need  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  to  recognise  trade  unions.  They  need  to  bear  in  mind  the 
arguments  for  taking  the  view  of  employees  carefully  into  account  when  making  these  decisions.  They  will 
undoubtedly  have  in  mind  the  time  costs  if  trade  unions  are  recognised  but  should  also  have  regard  to,  and 
welcome,  the  positive  contribution  which  trade  unions  can  make.  Where  trade  unions  are  recognised, 
effective  procedures  are  necessary.  However  management  still  needs  to  maintain  and  develop  its  own 
primary  relationship  with  employees  aimed  at  the  effective  stimulation  of  day  to  day  involvement  and 
participation  as  a part  of  the  work  relationship  and  not  just  as  a procedural  check  on  management  decisions. 
There  is  no  single  road  to  effective  relationships  with  employees.  The  part  played  by  trade  unions  very  much 
depends  on  their  ability  to  adjust  and  contribute  more  to  organisational  effectiveness. 

Managing  People — The  Changing  Frontiers 


Introduction 

1.1  Since  the  1980s,  mounting  competition  in  domestic  and  international  markets  and  fundamental 
structural  change  in  much  of  the  public  sector  has  driven  employers  to  look  for  greater  flexibility  and 
productivity  and  a new  ethos  based  on  customer  satisfaction.  It  is  now  better  understood  that  competitiveness 
is  primarily  determined  by  the  way  in  which  people  are  managed.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
pressures  underlying  these  changes  will  go  into  reverse:  if  anything  they  will  intensify. 

1.2  Adjustment  will  not  be  easy.  However,  progress  in  some  industries,  the  success  of  inward  investors 
and  evidence  of  the  willingness  of  individual  employees  to  extend  their  skills  and  break  down  long 
established  rigidities  in  responsibilities  and  work  patterns  suggest  that  the  UK  could  now  start  to  make 
significant  progress  in  the  management  and  development  of  people. 

1 .3  The  purpose  of  this  document  is  to  describe  the  major  developments  in  competition  which  are  driving 
change,  the  emerging  trends  in  people  management  and  to  provide  a framework  for  discussion  within  the 
Institute.  There  can  be  no  absolute  certainty  that  the  future — the  next  20  years — will  be  as  this  document 
suggests.  Whatever  conclusions  are  reached  and  plans  result,  flexibility  will  need  to  be  built-in.  But,  some 
of  the  trends  identified  will  stand  the  test  of  time  and  part  of  the  purpose  of  the  consultation  exercise  is  to 
see  which  trends  are  likely  to  last.  Comments  on  the  issues  raised  would  be  welcome  from  individual 
members  as  well  as  from  regional  and  branch  committees.  Questions  to  prompt  a response  are  posed  at  the 
end  of  each  section  of  the  paper.  A programme  of  research  will  be  carried  out  concurrently  as  listed  in  Note  1 , 
and  the  results  of  both  consultation  and  research  will  be  reported  to  members. 

Managing  performance  through  people 
2.1  The  Competitive  Pressures 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  economic  pressures  have  increased  the  pace  of  change  during  the  last  decade 
or  so.  Completion  of  the  Single  European  Market  has  taken  place  at  a time  when  the  performance  of  the 
European  and  North  American  economies  has  been  overshadowed  by  growth  in  the  Pacific  rim  countries. 
With  low  labour  costs  and  high  productivity,  these  countries  have  set  the  pace  in  fiercely  competitive 
consumer  product  markets  and  have  increased  their  share  of  world  trade  in  visible  exports  as  shown  in 
figure  1. 
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Figure  1:  Rate  of  real  growth  of  GDP  compared  with  the  rate  of  growth  of  share  in  visible 
exports  for  selected  countries  (1979-1990). 

Source:  DTI  calculations  from  OECD,  IMF,  Eurostat  and  UN  data  1993. 


2.2  These  pressures  have  added  to  the  difficulties  experienced  by  those  advanced  economies  which  have 
experienced  slower  growth  than  in  previous  decades.  The  threat  from  overseas  competitors  able  to  keep  costs 
to  a minimum  thanks  to  efficient  manufacturing  processes  and/or  cheap  labour,  means  that  organisations 
must  continuously  monitor  costs  and  seek  to  increase  productivity  wherever  possible.  However,  future  output 
growth  is  unlikely  to  match  productivity  growth  and  projections  suggest  that  in  the  UK  the  decline  of 
employment  in  the  primary,  utilities  and  manufacturing  sectors  will  continue  into  the  next  century.  Many  of 
the  changes  made  by  organisations  in  the  fore-front  of  international  competition  have  cascaded  to  their 
suppliers  and  have  also  influenced  those  organisations  concerned  solely  with  the  domestic  market.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  the  organisation  which  is  likely  to  prosper  in  the  future  has  been  characterised  as  one  which 
can  think  globally  and  act  locally. 

2.3  The  pressures  experienced  by  manufacturers  have  more  recently  started  to  be  felt  in  service 
industries.  Nevertheless,  employment  in  parts  of  the  service  sector  could  grow  by  as  much  as  a quarter 
between  1991  and  the  year  2000.  Meanwhile  restrictions  on  public  expenditure  growth  are  leading  to  radical 
structural  changes  in  the  public  sector.  Privatisation,  next  step  agencies,  trust  hospitals  and  opted-out  schools 
have  their  roots  in  the  competitive  pressures  in  a more  open  world  economy. 

Question:  The  economic  pressures  outlined  above  and  the  responses  of  private  and  public  sectors  alike 
appear  to  be  irreversible,  and  likely  to  reach  down  to  the  smallest  organisation  eventually.  Does  this 
perception  fit  with  the  views  of  IPM  members  throughout  the  economy? 

2.4  Responsive  Organisations 

Decentralisation,  delayering  and  downsizing  are  all  words  that  pepper  the  management  language  of  the 
1990s  and  are  likely  to  do  so  well  in  the  21st  century.  But  dramatic  structural  changes  are  only  the  starting 
point:  the  goal  must  be  a more  effective  style  of  management  which  is  responsive  to  customer  needs.  Such 
changes  also  mark  a shift  from  the  big,  apparently  secure,  bureaucracies  which  have  been  a feature  of  past 
decades.  There  are  now  more  small  organisations  and  more  self-employed  people.  Only  time  will  tell  which 
of  these  changes  are  here  to  stay.  It  has  been  argued  that  labour  cuts  have  gone  too  far  and  that 
decentralisation  can  weaken  strategic  capability.  The  difference  between  today’s  restructuring  and 
yesterday’s  rationalisation  is  that  the  new  changes  will  be  properly  tested  in  much  more  open  markets. 

2.5  In  the  past,  highly  efficient  organisations  have  also  been  ones  which  have  been  among  the  least 
flexible.  As  Henry  Ford  said,  “You  can  have  any  colour  car  as  long  as  it  is  black”.  But  now,  flexibility  of 
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workpeople  and  technology  is  becoming  a key  factor  as  organisations  struggle  to  shorten  their  response 
times  lower  costs,  improve  services  and  shorten  design  times.  Until  recently,  technology  has  also  tended  to 
dictate  how  work  is  organised.  Mass  production  reduced  skill  requirements  and  flexibility  but  radically 
reduced  costs.  The  big  main  frame  computers  removed  many  of  the  responsibilities  from  individual  managers 
by  imposing  systems  from  above.  Newer  generations  of  IT  and  other  technologies  are  more  truly  becoming 
enablers  of  change : for  example,  PC-based  computer  systems  respond  flexibly  to  needs,  but  also  still  provide 
potential  for  entirely  new  products. 

2 6 Technology  can  affect  working  patterns  as  well  as  work  methods.  For  example,  technology  now 
supports  teleworking;  its  take-up  will  be  determined  by  employers’  perceptions  of  the  advantages  it  provides. 
Twhnology  can  now  enable  managers  to  draft  their  own  letters  and  reports  and  in  the  1990s,  for  the  first  time, 
employment  projections  for  the  UK  are  suggesting  that  secretarial  jobs  will  decline.  Developments  in 
computer  technology  and  more  user-friendly  generations  of  equipment  require  different  skills.  Less  than  five 
years  ago,  systems  designers,  analysts  and  programmers  headed  the  list  of  skills  in  short  supply. 
Organisations  now  need  people  who  have  good  “user  skills”  and  the  ability  to  understand  how  technology 
aids  business.  Young  people  are  already  demonstrating  that  IT  skills  will  become  generic,  just  like  literacy 
and  numeracy.  Adding  better  understanding  of  the  objectives  and  working  of  organisations  is  equally 
important. 

2 7 To  meet  the  competition  from  the  newly  industrialising  countries,  the  developed  world  has  to  be  able 
to  move  progressively  up-market,  producing  highly  differentiated  goods  and  services.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  alternative,  cutting  wages  to  compete  with  low  cost  competition  for  low  value  goods  arid 
services,  is  likely  to  provide  a viable  way  forward.  Changes  will  inevitably  occur  at  a different  pace  in 
different  economic  sectors.  The  old  will  be  driven  out  by  the  new  as  some  organisations  improve  their  market 
share  at  the  expense  of  other  less  efficient  organisations.  And  yet,  industries  based  on  high  value-added  goods 
and  services  can  only  develop  as  quickly  as  the  skills  and  capabilities  of  their  people  and  as  quickly  as 
individual  organisations  develop  the  capacity  to  maximise  the  effectiveness  of  these  skills.  The  changes 
required  will  not  be  quick  and  easy. 

2 8 The  new  organisations  which  use  these  enhanced  skills  will  be  characterised  by  “empowered”  rather 
than  “command”  structures  and  provide  an  environment  which  encourages  information  exchange,  innovation 
and  releases  human  potential.  They  will  be  customer  rather  than  supplier  driven  and  performance  rather  than 
control  orientated.  They  will  tend  to  adopt  team  working  and  networking  approaches  to  work  organisations, 
and  rely  increasingly  on  the  specialist  knowledge  of  their  workers  and  the  ability  of  their  managers  to  h^ness 
and  develop  that  knowledge.  But  the  changes  needed  have  to  be  recognised  and  understood;  they  will  not 
occur  of  their  own  volition.  They  require  a conscious  transition  from  using  “labour”  which  is  controlled  and 
inflexible  to  “knowledge  workers”  who  are  continuously  developing,  adaptive  and  creative. 

Question:  Which  of  the  structural  changes  and  the  new  ways  of  using  people  described  above  can  be 
expected  to  have  stood  the  test  of  time  in  another  20  or  so  years? 


2.9  People  in  a more  Competitive  World 

For  most  of  Europe,  labour  supply  will  not  expand  significantly  in  the  next  20  years.  Tfre  number  of  older 
workers  will  increase  rapidly,  particularly  towards  the  end  of  the  period.  Educational  stand^ds  are  advmcing 
in  both  the  developed  and  developing  countries  with  some  countries,  including  France  and  publishing 

their  aims  to  educate  at  least  80  per  cent  of  young  people  to  “A”  level  equivdent  standard.  Germany  has 
arguably  already  exceeded  this  target.  In  Britain  well  over  half  of  young  people  s^y  on  after  16 
by  the  end  of  the  decade  the  Department  for  Education  plan  that  one-third  of  all  18-yew-^s  should 
continuing  to  higher  education.  However,  over  80  per  cent  of  the  workforce  for  the  year  2000  h^  already 
left  full-time  education  and  even  if  the  National  Education  and  Training  T^gets  are  met,  up  to  half  of  those 
already  in  work  could  still  have  either  very  poor  qualifications  or  no  qualifications  at  all.  How  tar  this  wm 
leave  the  UK  at  a competitive  disadvantage  is  unclear.  The  key  point  is  that  the  competitiveness  of  the  UK 
will  not  be  decided  by  young  people  coming  into  the  labour  market  but  by  those  already  in  employment. 

2.10  Against  this  background,  there  has  been  almost  a revolution  in  the  expectations  which  organisations 
have  of  the  people  they  employ.  The  emphasis  now  laid  on  initiative,  teamworkmg  and  problem-so  vmg 
skills,  customer  care,  flexibility  and  development,  potential  is  so  common-place  that  it  is  dithcult  to 
remember  that  a few  years  ago  these  qualities  were  not  commonly  required  or  thought  important  enough  to 
be  encouraged.  A recent  national  household  survey  showed  that  employees  see  thinp  very  much  the  s^e 
way.^  People  want  training  and  personal  development  and  think  that  this  is  almost  as  import^t  ^ 
employment  security  and  pay.  They  want  promotion,  a better  job,  a good  “te^-work  relationship  with  their 
supervisor,  to  belong  to  an  efficient  organisation  and  be  committed  to  their  work. 

2.11  Hie  occupational  make-up  of  the  workforce  is  changing  rapidly  is  Italy  to  conunue  to  do^ 
The  decline  in  jobs  in  manual  occupations  seems  set  to  continue,  while  projected  growth  up  to  the  year  2UUU 
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is  likely  to  be  concentrated  in  managerial,  professional  and  associate-professional  occupations  which  will 
account  for  almost  three-quarters  of  the  new  jobs  created.'  There  is  also  evidence  of  a clear  trend  among 
employers  toward  a greater  use  of  all  forms  of  flexible  working  in  their  drive  for  cost-effectiveness,  enabling 
a closer  match  between  workforce  provision  and  work  requirements.*  In  part,  this  trend  shows  how  the  labour 
market  is  adapting.  Today,  less  than  half  of  employees  have  traditional  9 to  5,  five  day  a week  jobs.  Many 
people  want  to  work  part-time.  In  1991  part-timers  made  up  22  per  cent  of  total  employment.  By  the  year 
2000  this  will  rise  to  25  per  cent.  The  number  of  self  employed  people  is  expected  to  rise  by  a tenth  and  by 
the  end  of  the  century  this  group  will  provide  nearly  14  per  cent  of  total  employment.'  Secialist  knowledge 
workers,  including  personnel  practitioners,  are  likely  to  be  increasingly  needed  by  small-  or  medium-sized 
organisations  who  will  not  be  able  to  employ  them  on  a permanent  basis.  Such  inviduals  will  need  to  take 
more  responsibility  for  keeping  their  knowledge  relevant  and  up-to-date. 

Question:  Is  this  a realistic  vision  of  the  more  highly  skilled  workforce  and  more  flexible  patterns  of  work 
which  are  likely  to  develop  and  are  there  other  developments  which  need  to  be  stressed? 

Managing  people 

3.1  The  vision  which  emerges  when  the  changes  of  the  past  decade  are  extrapolated  is  one  of 
scaled-down  “leaner  and  fitter”  organisations  in  both  private  and  public  sectors,  new  organisational 
structures  made  up  of  autonomous  units,  many  more  small  businesses  and  a rise  in  self-employment,  a shift 
of  emphasis  ft-om  collectivity  to  individualism,  increasingly  sophisticated  information  and  communication 
systems  and  production  technology  and  a business  climate  which  is  customer-driven,  quality  focused  and 
fiercely  competitive.  It  is  against  this  background  that  the  management  of  people  needs  to  be  considered. 

3.2  There  is  now  an  increasing  awareness  that  all  managers  will  need  a better  understanding  of  how  to 
manage  and  lead  people  so  as  to  get  the  best  from  them.  However,  as  yet,  the  implications  in  terms  of  the 
training  and  development  required  are  not  fully  appreciated.  To  enable  them  to  manage  performance 
effectively,  securing  commitment  and  added  value  from  diverse  “in-house”  teams  and  external  networks, 
including  tele  or  homeworkers,  contractors,  consultants  and  suppliers,  managers  will  need  to  adopt  a 
facilitating  and  co-ordinating  role,  developing  new  inteipersonal  skills. 

3.3  New  approaches  to  managing  people  are  now  being  developed.  The  old  approaches,  of  jobs  for  life, 
negotiations  on  every  change,  motivation  through  piece  work  and  overtime  “to  get  the  job  done”,  are  on  the 
decline.  But  the  new  frontiers  are  only  begiiming  to  be  pushed  forward  and  properly  explored.  Changes 
abound  but  many  employers  express  great  scepticism;  “We  hear  what  is  said,  but  nothing  has  changed”.  The 
tensions  and  ambiguities  between  empowerment  and  control  are  clearly  seen.  The  importance  of  motivation 
and  development  of  individuals  has  been  recognised  in  the  adoption  of  performance  management.  However, 
there  are  still  many  difficulties  to  overcome  in  relating  pay  to  performance,  particularly  for  closely  integrated 
teams  and  groups  of  professional  workers. 

3.4  It  is  assumed  that  people  will  come  to  terms  with  the  insecurities  of  self-employment  and  short-term 
contracts,  but  we  cannot  be  sure.  And  the  longer-term  social  implications  of  the  future  growth  of  part-time 
working  are  not  clear.  Labour  market  flexibilities  and  job  creation  in  the  USA  contrast  favourably  with  the 
practices  in  Europe.  Yet  openness,  fairness  and  the  development  of  partnership  based  on  long-term 
relationships  and  mutual  support  are  recognised  as  the  basis  for  both  good  commercial  relationships  and  good 
employment  relationships.  And  it  seems  clear  that  the  way  employees  are  treated  by  their  employer 
influences  their  dealings  with  customers. 

3.5  Two  important  issues  are  emerging.  One  relates  to  the  inherent  uncertainties  of  the  management  of 
people.  The  other  concerns  the  interaction  between  different  aspects  of  managing  people.  The  management 
of  change  and  cultural  development. 

3.6  One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  for  employers  is  gauging  the  success  of  their  people  management 
policies.  In  contrast  to  the  benchmarking  of  production  efficiency  and  quality,  the  benchmarking  of  human 
resource  practices  has  received  scant  attention.  In  one  sense,  bench-marking  is  relatively  easy,  measuring 
output  and  managing  performance,  but  linking  outputs  to  policies  is  much  more  difficult.  The  large  number 
of  factors  which  influence  performance  mean  that  conclusions  are  more  often  based  on  judgment  than  on 
measurement.  As  a result  it  is  all  too  easy  to  fail  to  make  the  connections  between  the  different  parts  of  a 
human  resource  management  system  and  to  follow  the  latest  fashion  rather  than  tackle  the  real  need  of  an 
organisation.  That  is  why  vision,  judgment,  flair,  sensitivity  and  experience  are  at  least  as  important  as 
technical  understanding  in  managing  people  successfully.  The  links  between  action  and  result  are  often 
difficult  to  see  but  are  increasingly  important.  For  instance,  a recent  IPM  survey  of  quality  management 
indicated  a strong  link  between  employee  dissatisfaction  and  problems  with  the  implementation  of  quality 
programmes. 

3.7  To  some  employers  the  link  between  employee  satisfaction  and  performance  may  still  seem  to  be 
of  limited  importance  at  a time  when  high  unemployment  has  made  workers  more  receptive  to  new  values 
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and  working  practices.  However,  productivity  gain  is  needed  in  good  times  as  well  as  bad  and  it  has  been 
Questioned  whether  culture  changes  can  be  sustained  or  whether  there  is  a tendency  for  organisations  to  revert 
to  type  once  the  immediate  pressures  for  change  have  gone.  Ethical  issues  have  been  to  a large  extent 
ove^en  by  business  arguments  during  the  1980s.  Those  responsible  for  managing  people  may  now  have 
to  examine  their  practices  and  beliefs  if  knowledge  workers  are  most  effective  when  they  are  part  of  a human 
system  which  values  motivation,  development,  commitment  and  mutually  shared  objectives  between  the 
individual  and  the  organisation. 

Question:  Will  flatter  organisations,  increasing  numbers  of  knowledge  workers  and  the  need  to  motivate 
rather  than  control  make  radical  new  demands  on  the  practice  and  understanding  of  managing  people? 

The  chancing  contribution  of  personnel  PRAcmnoNERS 
3 8 Personnel  practice  is  not  static  and  unchanging.  Personnel  has  moved  from  its  role  in  industrial 
welfare  through  a focus  on  industrial  relations  in  the  1960s  and  1970s.  Developments  in  the  1980s,  arid  the 
changes  in  people  management  described  above,  give  some  justification  to  the  claim  that  the  profession  is 
now  undergoing  another  radical  change.  This  change  will  respond  to  the  need  to  draw  on  the  full  ^tential 
of  people  at  work  and  to  develop  groups  of  employees  and  suppliers  who  can  maintain  and  improve 
performance.  This  requires  foresight  and  breadth  of  underetanding  of  the  organisation,  as  well  as  diagnostic 
£lls.  In  the  context  of  the  management  of  people,  personnel  practitioners  will  need  to  provide  a 
development  capacity. 

3.9  Traditionally,  personnel  managers  have  had  a number  of  major  functions:  managers  and  developers 
of  personnel  systems,  negotiators  with  trade  unions,  communicators  with  the  workforce,  observers  of 
employment  law,  and  keepers  of  the  organisational  conscience  in  relation  to  the  management  of  people. 
Although  the  division  of  responsibility  for  people  management  between  line  and  personnel  managers  has 
varied  in  the  past,  more  recently  the  balance  has  been  shifting.  Line  managers  are  now  more  fully  responsible 
for  the  management  of  performance  and  they  are  being  encouraged  by  personnel  managers  to  lake  a more 
active  part  in  the  recruitment  assessment,  reward  and  development  of  people.  One  view  of  the  fiiture  is  that 
with  the  availability  of  more  sophisticated  computer  software  packages,  line  managers  will  in  due  course 
assume  responsibility  for  most  of  the  routine  personnel  systems,  as  they  normally  do  in  small  organisations. 
However,  it  seems  likely  that  core  responsibilities  for  making  sure  that  organisations  operate  within  the 
framework  of  law  and  dealing  with  the  external  aspects  of  people  management,  including  recruitment,  are 
likely  to  remain  a personnel  activity  either  within  or  outside  organisations. 

3 10  Personnel  managers  can  now  expect  to  play  a key  part  in  preparing  for  the  substantial  changes  in 
the  management  of  people  which  are  described  in  the  preceding  sections.  But  the  personnel  funcuon  will  not 
remain  unchanged  while  this  is  being  done.  Pressures  on  costs,  the  influence  of  technology  and  the  need  for 
a broad  management  vision  will  drive  a number  of  changes. 

3 1 1 First  as  they  delayed  and  downsize,  large  organisations  have  reduced  the  number  of  personnel 
specialists  they  employ.  As  a function  of  this  change,  the  numbers  of  personnel  consultants  has  ^wn 
significantly.  Second,  with  the  increasing  computerisation  of  personnel  systems,  the  number  of  junior 
administrative  posts  is  likely  to  decline.  If  so,  the  number  of  traditional  entry  points  to  the  profession  may 
also  fall.  Third,  and  most  importantly,  it  looks  likely  that  the  careers  of  personnel  practitioners  are 
increasingly  likely  to  include  time  as  general  managers.  Employers  are  now  looking  for  broad  management 
knowledge  and  skills  in  addition  to  specialist  knowledge,  particularly  at  higher  management  levels. 

3.12  Understanding  and  practice  in  managing  people  is  developing  rapidly  and  altering  radically,  "^e 
capacity  to  handle  such  changes  will  need  time  and  expertise.  The  abandonment  of  in-house  specialist 
personnel  back-up  need  not  be  perverse  if  a sufficient  depth  of  involvement  of  outside  speci^ists  can  be 
established.  As  the  importance  of  people  management  is  more  widely  recognised,  a new  relationship  between 
line  managers  and  personnel  specialists  will  evolve. 

3.13  It  is  possible  to  view  the  outcome  of  this  change  in  the  balance  between  functions  sirnply  as 
personnel  practitioners  finding  a new  role.  In  fact,  the  processes  will  probably  be  gradual  with  pr^titioners 
helping  to  develop  the  people  management  skills  of  line  managers  and  both  groups  adjusting  their  functional 
contributions  in  a very  pragmatic  way.  Some  organisations  have  already  embarked  on  this  process  of  change, 
and  others  may  quickly  follow,  but  in  the  majority  progress  will  be  much  slower,  with  current  practices 
lasting  much  longer.  There  is  as  yet  no  clear  model  for  the  new  relationship  between  line  and  personnel 
managers,  but  some  informed  ideas  can  be  based  on  the  trends  identified  above.  The  conceptual  models 
described  below  attempt  to  m^  out  the  possible  futures. 

3.14  The  first  model  is  that  a small  highly  skilled  facilitation  group,  counselling  line  maMgers.  Such  a 
group  would  operate  at  corporate  level,  directly  involved  in  strategic  issues  and  ensuring  that  effective  peop  e 
management  is  a consideration  in  all  major  business  decisions. 

3.13  The  second  model  is  that  of  a research  and  development  capacity  in  the  people  management  arM. 
People  management  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  experimentation  in  the  pMt  and  organisauons  need 
to  discover  for  themselves  what  can  work  effectively  tor  them.  The  idea  of  a capacity  to  mist  line  managers 
to  develop  new  forms  of  organisation  as  well  as  skills  and  knowledge  should  be  readily  understandable. 
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3 16  The  third  model  is  that  of  the  personnel  management  consultancy,  which  may  be  provided  within 
an  organisation  or  outsourced.  Once  decisions  have  been  taken  about  the  changes  required,  implementation 
often  requires  a larger  resource  than  that  which  is  readily  available  to  line  managers.  The  practice  of 
consultancy  as  a way  augmenting  local  management  resources  is  well  established.  The  external  personnel 
consultant  model  is  likely  to  operate  particularly  effectively  in  small  and  medium  size  organisations.  In  the 
past  small  organisations  have  been  a part  of  the  economy  which  has  by  and  large,  neither  felt  the  need,  nor 
been  able  to  saUsfy  the  need,  for  support  from  people  management  specialists. 

Question:  If  personnel  practice  is  now  starting  to  undergo  a major  Junctional  change  do  the  models 
described  above  help  to  indicate  some  of  the  possible  ways  forward. 

The  way  forward 

4.1  If  the  UK  wishes  to  move  to  a high  skill,  high  value  added  economy  with  its  industry  competing  on 
the  world  stage,  this  position  can  only  be  achieved  by  utilising  the  full  potential  of  its  people.  The  aim  of 
the  Institute  is  to  provide  for  its  members  the  knowledge  and  materials  which  will  enable  them  to  develop 
the  capacity  to  shape  people  management  systems  and  policies  and  manage  change  in  their  own 
organisations.  Nationally  it  is  important  for  the  IPM  to  consider  whether  it  should  take  a lead  in  seeking  a 
better  understanding  of  people  management  for  the  future.  This  could  require  the  Institute  to  make  a more 
direct  impact  on  business  and  management  practice  generally.  The  Institute  may  decide  to  take  a more 
proaedve  stand  describing  the  value  which  good  people  management  can  add  to  business. 

4.2  Some  of  the  infrastructure  for  change  is  already  in  place.  Management  education  has  expanded 
rapidly  since  the  early  1980s  and  through  the  Management  Charter  Initiative  the  framework  of  management 
competence  standards  is  being  set.  The  IPM,  because  of  its  unique  position  in  the  management  field,  is  well 
placed  to  influence  the  competences  of  managers  by  demonstrating  that  people  management  is  a vital  skill 
for  all  managers. 

4.3  The  issues  raised  in  this  consultative  document  are  wide-ranging  and  of  great  importance  to 
personnel  managers  and  general  managers  alike.  They  have  been  discussed  by  the  Institute  s Personnel 
Management  Policy  Committee  and  at  two  meetings  with  members  of  the  Register  of  Specialist  Advisers, 
and  a fair  measure  of  consensus  has  emerged  about  the  questions,  if  not  the  answers.  Members,  branches 
regions  are  encouraged  to  debate  the  issues  and  to  respond  to  the  questions  set  out  at  the  end  of  each  section 
of  this  document. 

4.4  Discussion  and  consultation  based  on  these  questions  will  enable  the  IPM  to  develop  conclusions 
about  the  contribution  that  the  Institute  and  its  members  can  make  to  the  success  of  UK  business  in  a rapidly 
changing  world.  The  success  of  the  exercise  will  largely  depend  on  the  readiness  of  members  to  respond 
constructively.  Comments  on  the  consultative  documents  should  be  sent  to  John  Stevens,  Director, 
Professional  Policy  Group,  Institute  of  Personnel  Management,  IPM  House,  Camp  Road,  Wimbledon, 
London  SW19  4UX. 
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Note  1 

Managing  people — The  Changing  Frontiers 

The  concurrent  research  programme  will  consider  the  following  topics  and  seek  to  identify  emerging 
trends: 

— Value  added  through  people  management. 

— Future  management/union  relationships. 

— Investors’  view  of  people  management. 

— The  role  of  personnel  at  top  management  level. 

— Personnel  management  in  small  organisations. 

— HR  competences  for  line  managers. 

— Personnel/line  management  relationships. 

— International  aspects  of  line  manager/personnel  practitioner  relationships. 
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Examination  of  Witnesses 

Mr  Geoffrey  Armstrong,  Director  General,  Mr  Ewart  Wooldridge,  Vice  President  Employee  Relations, 
Mrs  Helen  Murlis,  Vice  President,  Pay  and  Employment  Conditions,  Mr  Richard  Holden,  Member  of 
IPM  Executive,  and  Mr  John  Stevens,  Director,  Professional  Policy,  Institute  of  Personnel  Management, 
were  examined. 


Chairman 

1380.  Mr  Armstrong,  may  I welcome  you  and 
your  colleagues  to  this  committee.  We  look  forward  to 
asking  you  for  your  views  on  the  future  of  the  trade 
unions.  Could  you  please  introduce  yourself  and  state 
your  responsibilities  and  those  of  your  colleagues? 

{Mr  Armstrong)  1 am  Geoff  Armstrong,  Director 
General  of  the  Institute  of  Personnel  Management 
which  means  in  effect  I am  the  Chief  Executive  of  that 
organisation.  On  my  left  is  Mrs  Helen  Murlis  who  is 
our  Vice  President  for  Pay  and  Employment 
Conditions.  On  her  left  is  John  Stevens,  Director, 
Professional  Policy.  Immediately  on  my  right  is  Ewart 
Wooldridge  who  is  our  Vice  President  for  Employee 
Relations.  On  his  right  is  Richard  Holden  who  is  an 
Executive  committee  member  of  the  Institute, 
representing  our  northern  region.  Richard,  Ewart  and 
Helen  are  lay  members  of  our  governing  bodies.  John 
Stevens  and  I are  paid  staff. 

Mr  Ross 

1381.  Forthe  record,  I am  a sponsored  member  of 
the  MSF.  When  the  TUC  came  to  this  Committee,  the 
evidence  that  they  gave  to  this  inquiry  into  the  trade 
unions  was  that  they  believed  there  were  two  areas  on 
which  they  would  like  to  see  the  Committee  making 
some  recommendations.  One  was  the  right  to  legal 
recognition  for  individual  trade  unionists,  once  they 
had  actually  joined  a union,  given  that  this  is  the  only 
country  in  Europe  where  individuals  have  the  right  to 
belong  to  a union,  then  no  legal  right  to  representation 
within  the  individual  companies.  The  second  area  they 
wish  to  see  the  Committee  giving  some  recognition  to 
is  the  social  partnership  aspect.  Do  you  have  any 
problems  with  either  of  those? 

{Mr  Armstrong)  We  are  in  general,  as  you 
understand,  Mr  Ross,  in  favour  of  trade  unions.  Our 
members  operate  across  the  private  and  public  sectors 
and  the  vast  majority  of  them  would  be  working  in 
unionised  environments  where  they  have  normal 
recognition  and  procedure  agreements  with  trade 
unions  of  one  kind  or  another.  We  are  quite  familiar 
with  the  processes  of  collective  bargmning.  We  are  not 
at  all  uncomfortable  with  continuing  them.  The 
question  of  statutory  obligations  on  employers  to 
recognise  trade  unions  does  give  us  some  problems  in 
that  the  previous  experience  in  this  country  during  the 
seventies  when  there  was  a period  of  several  years 
where  statutory  obligations  of  that  kind  operated  led 
us  to  a pretty  unfortunate  situation  where,  as  you  will 
recall,  lots  of  competitive  bargaining  and  positioning 
by  trade  unions  took  place  and  quite  inappropriate 
spheres  of  influence  were  defined.  You  will  recall  too 
that  ACAS  was  very  nearly  swamped  and  went  under 
because  of  the  pressure  of  the  workload  that  it  had  at 
that  time.  We  feel  you  cannot  really  compel  people  to 
bargain  collectively  in  good  faith.  You  can  encourage 


it  as  good  practice  but  having  a statutory  obligation 
upon  employers  just  would  not  be  practicable. 
Therefore,  we  have  turned  our  face  against  that. 

1382.  I have  read  your  evidence  which  is  very 
helpful,  especially  the  three  or  four  paragraphs  on 
page  5.  The  conundrum  is:  What  do  you  do  when  you 
actually  get  an  employer  who  decides  not  to  recognise 
the  union,  despite  Ae  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the 
employees  of  that  company  have  exercised  their  right 
to  join  the  union?  What  happens  then? 

{Mr  Armstrong)  We  have  done  some  research  into 
this  question.  We  can  find  virtually  no  cases  where  the 
majority  of  employees  have  been  clearly  wanting  to 
have  collective  representation  and  bargaining  exercised 
on  their  behalf  by  trade  unionists  and  there  has  been  a 
continuing  refusal  to  do  that.  Our  advice  to  our  own 
members  and  their  feedback  is  very  clearly  that  in  that 
situation  pragmatism,  good  practice,  would  lead  them 
towards  recognition  but,  at  the  end  of  the  day  if  you  are 
in  that  situation  it  seems  to  us  you  cannot  compel  an 
employer  to  bargain  in  good  faith. 

1383.  I think  the  difficulty  is  that  we  have  had 
fifteen  years  of  a government  which  has  been 
determined  to  end  existing  trade  union  legislation.  They 
have  been  very  successful  at  pushing  through 
successive  pieces  of  le^slation.  I am  sure  my 
Conservative  colleagues  will  get  round  to  asking  you 
about  that.  When  the  TUC  came  to  us  here  they  made 
no  hint,  despite  lots  of  probing  and  attempts  by  my 
colleagues  on  the  Committee,  at  any  stage  to  express  a 
desire  of  their  affiliated  unions  to  return  to  the  sixties 
and  seventies,  nor  have  they  argued  in  any  way,  shape 
or  form  that  that  legislation  should  be  reenacted  and  that 
if  there  was  a Labour  government  they  would  be  asldng 
for  that  to  be  reenacted.  Given  that  we  are  now  in  a 
situation  where  it  is  accepted  that  those  conditions 
could  no  longer  apply,  what  is  your  objection  to  givirig 
the  legal  right  to  an  individual  to  be  represented  within 
his  employment  by  an  organisation  he  wishes  to  join? 

{Mr  Armstrong)  The  legal  right  to  the  individual  has 
to  be  balanced  by  the  legal  obligation  on  the  employer. 
We  just  do  not  see  that  you  can  make  work  an 
obligation  of  that  kind  but,  in  any  event,  we  do  not  see 
it  as  being  a mainstream  feature  of  British  industrial 
relations  at  all.  I do  not  think  even  the  TUC  was  able  to 
give  you  evidence  that  this  was  a widespread  problem. 
Our  own  experience  is  very  much  that  collective 
bargaining  is  alive  and  well  and  trade  union 
representation  is  alive  and  well,  where  that  is  the  wish 
of  employees  in  organisations.  The  bigger  problem 
trade  unions  are  having  is  attracting  new  members  or 
retaining  old  members  on  the  basis  that  they  can 
demonstrate  they  are  adding  some  efistinctive  value 
through  the  membership  by  those  individuals  of  their 
organisations.  That  seems  to  us  to  be  a much  bigger 
question  for  the  trade  unions  to  be  addressing,  rather 
than  this  one  of  statutory  obligations  upon  employers. 
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[Mr  Ross  Contd] 

1384.  How  far  to  your  knowledge  docs  the 
Institute’s  membership  range  across  British  life? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  We  have  about  52,000  members; 
about  one  third  of  them  are  in  the  public  sector;  just 
over  half  of  them  are  women;  they  range  from  the 
personnel  directors  of  the  largest  companies  in  the  land 
through  to  people  who  are  starting  off  on  the  first 
footsteps  in  the  profession  and  who  are  studying  for  our 
professional  qu^ifications  in  order  to  equip  themselves 
to  pursue  a career  in  personnel. 

1385.  Do  you  have  members  in  the  newspaper 
industry? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  Yes. 

1386.  Do  you  have  any  members  in  the  Mirror 
Group? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  I do  not  know  offhand. 

1387.  Do  you  have  any  members  in  the  Reed 
Elsevier  Group? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  Certainly. 

1388.  Do  they  give  trade  union  recognition? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  Yes. 

1389.  Does  Reid  Elsevier  Group  give  trade  union 
recognition? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  Reid  Elsevier  certainly  has  trade 
union  recognition  in  many  parts  of  their  organisation. 

1 390.  We  will  be  having  Reed  Elsevier  here.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  trade  unions  do  not  have 
recognition  in  Reed  Elsevier. 

(Mr  Armstrong)  1 stand  to  be  corrected,  Mr  Ross,  but 
my  recollection  is  very  clearly  that  large  chunks  of  the 
former  Reed  empire  were  heavily  unionised.  Maybe 
there  is  a distinction  that  Reed  Elsevier  is  an 
organisation  itself,  a new  joint  venture.  Perhaps  as  an 
organisation,  at  the  top  level  there  is  a distinction.  A 
large  chunk  of  the  former  Reed  empire,  I am  sure,  was 
unionised. 

1391.  Would  you  would  be  very  surprised  to 
discover  that  there  are  large  areas  of  British  industrial 
life  where  individuals  have  exercised  their  rights  to  join 
unions  and  those  rights  are  not  being  recognised  by  the 
employers? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  I think  that  is  stretching  something 
that  I said.  Our  experience  is  very  much  that  where  a 
significant  proportion  of  employees  of  an  employer 
want  to  have  a union  bargain  on  their  behalf,  there  are 
not  many  cases  where  that  is  refused.  I cannot  speak  for 
the  case  where  there  are  one  or  two  individu^s  in  an 
organisation. 

1392.  What  would  you  regard  as  “significant” — a 
third,  half,  two-thirds? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  It  is  very  hard  to  come  up  with  a 
precise  arithmetical  formula,  as  we  found  out  when  we 
tried  to  do  it  in  the  seventies,  if  you  recall.  Our  feeling 
generally  is  that  where  more  than  half  of  the  employees 
choose  to  be  so  represented,  unless  the  employer  has 
very  strong  reasons,  it  is  likely  that  the  employer  will 


turn  off  those  employees  if,  for  arbitrary  reasons,  he  or 
she  rejects  recognition.  We  just  do  not  think  that  is  good 
practice.  Most  managers  are  pragmatic.  They  are  not  in 
the  business  of  pushing  dogma  in  this  sort  of  area. 

1393.  On  the  other  aspect  of  social  partnership,  I 
assume  as  you  are  in  personnel  management  you 
welcome  the  TUC’s  determination  to  pursue  social 
partnership? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  It  depends  what  social  partnership 
means.  Certainly  the  way  that  John  Monks  articulated 
it,  that  where  trade  unions  are  recognised  they  should  be 
fully  involved  with  the  management  of  the  woik  place 
and  fully  involved  with  the  management  of  the 
organisation  and  that  employees  (their  members) 
should  take  a responsible  and  constructive  role, 
contributing  to  the  performance  and  improvement  of 
that  organisation,  is  something  with  which  we  certainly 
agree.  Where  we  would  differ,  I guess,  is  that  we  would 
not  see  that  as  being  a single  channel  of  representation 
or  a single  channel  of  involvement  for  the  employees  in 
that  organisation.  In  all  of  our  professional  education 
schemes  we  make  clear  to  our  own  members  in  the 
education  process  that  the  management  of  employees  as 
individuals  is  a necessary  management  responsibility. 

In  parallel  to  that  is  the  management  effectively  of  the 
collective  rel^onships  where  trade  unions  are 
recognised.  We  expect  our  members,  and  by 
observation  the  majority  of  our  members  do  this,  to 
work  in  close  cooperation  with  trade  unions  where  they 
are  recognised. 

1394.  The  old  attitude  that  I grew  up  with  in  the 
shipyards  in  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties  was  the 
psychology  of  “them  and  us”.  That  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  something  that  did  not  help  anyone.  Certainly 
what  John  Monks  was  saying  to  this  Committee  and 
what  the  majority  of  trade  unions  coming  in  front  of  this 
Committee  are  saying,  I suggest,  is  that  they  want  to  get 
rid  of  that  as  well.  They  want  to  be  just  as  involved  in 
the  future  well-being  of  the  company  as  anyone  else.  I 
certainly  understood  the  TUC  proposals  to  be  wanting 
the  bre^ng  down  of  the  “them  and  us”  attitude  to  one 
of  everyone  working  for  the  best  future  of  the  company, 

(Mr  Armstrong)  Yes.  Certainly  we  have  moved  a 
long  way  from  the  days  of  the  sixties  where  trade 
unionism  at  the  plant  level,  at  the  work  place  level,  was 
very  often  based  on  knee-jerk  resistance  to  change  and 
on  internecine  divisions  and  conflicting  and  competing 
behaviour  between  a multiplicity  of  unions,  all 
operating  independently  of  each  other  in  the  workplace. 
We  are  now  in  a position  where  I think  managers  have 
had  to  pick  up  their  own  responsibilities  which  they 
abdicated  too  readily  in  those  times.  I think  trade  unions 
got  a lot  of  the  blame  for  our  poor  industrial 
performance  in  the  sixties  and  seventies.  Not  all  of  that 
blame  attaches  to  the  unions  at  all.  It  was  too  easy  for 
managers  to  expect  unions  almost  to  behave  like 
labour-only  subcontractors  themselves,  binding  their 
employees,  their  members,  hand  and  foot  and 
delivering  them  to  agreements  that  were  negotiated  in 
smoke-filled  rooms.  That  was  quite  uruealistic.  I think 
the  country  paid  the  price  for  that  distorted  model  of 
industrial  relations  that  we  all  practised  for  so  long. 
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What  has  changed.  I think,  is  that  the  pressures  of 
international  competitiveness,  global  competitiveness 
and  the  emerging  pressures  of  customer  choice  have 
obliged  organisations  in  both  the  private  and  public 
sectors  to  take  a much  more  conscious  view  of  what 
customers  require.  That  has  tended  to  mean  that 
decision-maidng  gets  pushed  much  closer  to  where  the 
customer  makes  his  or  her  choice.  That,  in  turn,  has  had 
a very  profound  effect  on  the  way  that  companies  and 
firms  organise  themselves  and  certainly  the  way  they 
conduct  their  personnel  management  relationships. 
There  has  been  a much  greater  movement  towards 
management  of  individuals  by  managers.  There  has 
also  been  a much  greater  recognition  by  trade  unions 
that  the  success  of  the  enterprise  is  ultimately  what  will 
determine  the  opportunities  their  members  have  for 
employment,  for  continued  employment  and  for  the 
development  of  their  skills.  I think  there  is  a much 
greater  realism  occurring  there.  We  are  very  much  in 
support  of  some  of  the  work  that  is  going  on  in  the  TUC 
to  spread  that  message  but  we  cannot  forget,  any  more 
than  the  TUC  could  forget,  the  terrible  history  that  we 
have  had  in  the  comparatively  recent  past.  I am  sure  you 
will  have  been  at  recent  TUC  conferences.  I was  at  the 
last  one.  Much  of  the  rhetoric  that  was  still  being  used, 
admittedly  not  by  the  leaders,  at  least  the  leaders  of  the 
more  progressive  unions,  was  still  the  old  class  war 
rhetoric,  the  old  resistance  to  change,  the  boss  class,  the 
“them  and  us”  rhetoric.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  only  way 
forward  is  for  much  greater  cooperation  between  unions 
and  managers  where  anions  are  recognised  and  for 
certainly  much  greater  focus  by  managers  on  their 
employees  as  individuals. 

1395.  Finally,  the  problem  is  with  companies  like 
Reid  Elsevier  who,  when  they  took  over  Reid, 
de-recognised  the  actual  unions,  despite  a fairly  large 
membership  in  that  organisation  and  also  despite  the 
fact  that  Aey  actually  have  a much  lower  union 
representation  in  Holland  and  they  recognise  unions  in 
Holland. 

(Mr  Armstrong)  I am  sorry,  I cannot  speak  for  that 
particular  company  in  detail.  That  does  not  accord  with 
my  own  recollection  from  the  Reed  of  the  past. 

Mr  Ross:  Certainly  that  is  what  happened  when 
Reed  Elsevier  took  over  Reed  Internationa. 

Mr  Greenway 

1396.  I am  interested  in  the  latter  part  of  your 
exchanges  with  my  colleague,  Mr  Armstrong.  Why  do 
you  think  that  you  still  have  these  adversarial  attitudes 
within  the  Trade  Union  Congress  which  you  have 
described  so  clearly? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  The  Trades  Union  Congress  is  a 
collection  across  a whole  spectrum  of  attitudes, 
opinions  and  ideologies.  There  are  many  who  have  been 
exposed  to  international  companies  and  operations, 
particularly  the  national  full-time  officials  such  as  Bill 
Jordan,  John  Edmonds  and  John  Monks,  who  have  been 
to  Japan,  who  know  full  well  what  has  worked  and  what 
as  failed  to  work  in  Japanese  practice.  They  have  seen 
some  of  the  emerging  third  world  countries  who  are 
rapidly  becoming  competitors  with  this  country  such  as 
IS2S70  8 


Indonesia,  China,  Taiwan,  perhaps  Latin  America  and 
India.  They  are  recognising  that  if  we  carried  on  in  our 
old  styles  of  working  where  our  procedures  for 
industrial  relations  were  in  effect  designed  only 

1397.  I was  asking  about  the  language,  the 
adversarial  language  which  you  described.  You  have 
gone  off  on  quite  the  wrong  tack,  if  1 may  say  so. 

(Mr  Armstrong)  I guess  it  is  harder  to  discard  a 
language  sometimes  if  you  have  not  been  exposed  to  the 
external  experience.  If  people  have  been  brought  up  and 
trained  as  trade  unionists  in  class  war  rhetoric,  then  it  is 
difficult  to  shake  that  off.  Their  national  leaders  are 
trying  to  shake  that  out  of  the  movement  as  a whole. 

1398.  You  said,  and  Mr  Ross  indicated  that  he 
thought  you  were  right,  that  there  was  no  change  at  all. 
You  could  not  see  any  change  in  attitudes  and  language 
and  the  rest  of  it 

(Mr  Armstrong)  I am  not  sure  I am  saying  there  is  no 
change  because  there  clearly  is  a change  but  if  you  go 
to  the  conference,  then  you  will  hear  many  of  the 
speakers  still  using  the  old  language,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  quite  inappropriate  for  today’s  conditions. 

1399.  Do  you  think  it  might  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  unions  having  political  affiliations  and  a 
political  role? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  I do  not  think  that  that  is  at  the  root 
of  it,  I think  that  in  their  relations  with  employers  it 
really  does  not  impinge  at  all. 

1400.  That  was  not  the  question.  The  question  was: 
Do  you  think  this  rhetorical,  extravagant  language  is 
related  to  the  political  role  that  some  unions  play  or  feel 
they  have  to  play? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  We  are  all  creatures  of  our  own 
history.  We  all  have  ideological  bases.  I think  we  would 
all  recognise  the  ideological  bases  of  the  Labour 
movement.  So  the  answer  must  be  “yes”  in  part. 

1401.  Should  tile  formal  links  between  the  unions 
and  the  Labour  Party  be  ended? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  We  as  an  institute  would  have  no 
views  on  that  subject. 

1402.  If  you  object  to  this  extraordinary  language 
and  say  that  it  is  there  because  of  the  links  between 
some  unions  and  the  Labour  Party,  then  you  opt  out? 

(MrArmstrong)  We  are  much  more  concerned  about 
the  behaviour  than  we  are  about  the  language. 

1403.  How  do  you  separate  the  two? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  You  can  separate  the  two  because 
what  people  say  it  not  always  what  people  do.  The 
practical  experience  in  the  workplace  is  that 
increasingly  people  are  behaving  realistically  and 
recognising  competitive  imperatives. 

1404.  We  know  that  is  regrettably  true.  Would  you 
not  want  people  to  do  what  they  say  and  say  what  they 

do?  , 

(MrArmstrong)  If  I had  a choice  between  what  they 
say  and  what  they  do,  I would  rather  have  what  they  do. 
I think  most  practising  managers  would  do  that. 
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1405.  Your  thinking  is  not  clear  to  me  now,  Mr 
Armstrong,  on  the  choice  between  what  they  say  and 
what  they  do.  The  link  was  made  by  you,  and  I picked 
it  up  because  I think  it  is  very  important,  between 
people  saying  and  striking  particular  attitudes  for 
political  reasons.  You  have  said  that,  yes,  you  are 
worried  about  it;  you  do  not  like  it  but  you  opt  out  of 
having  a view  on  it  I am  simply  pressing  you  to  say 
why  you  do  not  have  a view?  Is  it  cowardice?  Is  it  lack 
of  willingness  to  think  rigorously  and  energetically  in  a 
difficult  area? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  We  are  not  a political  body. 

1406.  Please  answer  the  question.  Is  it  a lack  of  the 
things  that  I put  to  you? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  No.  It  is  not  out  of  cowardice  or  lack 
of  willingness  to  face  up  to  the  issue  but  we  are 
practising  managers.  We  are  much  more  concerned 
with  what  people  do  than  with  the  language  they  choose 
to  adopt  at  seaside  conferences.  As  long  as  that 
language  then  does  not  impinge  on  the  workplace  or 
affect  adversely  the  relationships  our  members  have,  we 
are  not  bothered. 

1407.  How  can  you  possibly  ensure  that  it  does 
not?  Logically  speaking,  what  people  say  almost 
always  accompanies  what  people  do  and  their 
intentions;  the  two  go  together,  do  they  not? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  I would  have  to  answer  your 
question  by  saying  “not  always”. 

1408.  Not  always  but  mostly? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  I am  not  sure  where  this  line  of 
questioning  is  taking  you  but,  no,  not  importantly. 

1409.  It  is  where  it  is  taking  you.  I think  it  is  taking 
you  to  an  evasion  of  the  principal  difficulty  which  you 
have  yourself  brought  to  this  Committee,  is  it  not? 

[Afr  Armstrong)  I do  not  think  so.  To  us  where  we 
represent  practising  managers,  the  political  affiliation  of 
the  trade  unions  is  not  a concern.  It  is  not  seen  as 
something  that  limits  their  ability  to  do  their  job 
properly. 

1410.  Yes,  but  you  have  said  that  the  language  is 
difficult  and  language  is  the  main  communication,  is  it 
not,  of  life?  How  can  you  say  this  can  be  ignored  and 
does  not  affect  people’s  actions?  How  can  you  say  that? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  Given,  as  I said 

1411.  Please  answer  my  question. 

(Mr  Armstrong)  I am  trying  to  answer  your  question. 
If  the  trade  union  leaders  who  are  trying  to  provide 
leadership  and  who  are  looking  forward — the  sort  of 
unions  and  people  I named — are  speaking  in  the 
language  of  the  future,  as  we  see  it,  then  we  do  not  mind 
too  much  what  some  of  the  diehard  language  that  is 
used  by  other  people  is.  That  is  not  our  concern.  John 
Monks  and  the  TUC  have  presented  very  clear  evidence 
which  we  have  seen  and  with  which  we  do  not  have 
difficulty  in  the  area  of  how  they  see  the  future  being 
shaped. 

Mr  Greenway:  What  you  said  was  that  there  was 
a substantial  part  or  most  were  in  the  old  rhetoric  and 
just  a small  part  was  in  the  new.  I think  you  made  your 
own  point  We  have  to  leave  it  there,  Mr  Armstrong. 


MrEastham:  Mr  Armstrong,  you  raised  the  matter 

of  conferences.  There  are  gradual  changes  taking  place 
in  the  trade  unions.  Things  will  die  out  and  possibly 
improve.  To  be  fair,  of  course,  people  do  watch  other 
conferences  besides  the  TUC  conference  and  hear  some 
appalling  speeches  about  what  they  ought  to  be  doing  to 
the  workers.  I think  we  have  to  keep  that  in  some  kind 
of  perspective.  There  are  bosses  that  do  not  want  the 
trade  unions,  as  you  know,  if  you  read  history.  People 
got  such  lousy  deals  that  they  had  to  form  trade  unions. 
You  raised  this.  I am  not  going  into  a dialogue  with 
your  and  Harry  Greenway’s  attitude, 

Mr  Greenway:  I was  asking  questions,  not  striking 
attitudes. 


Mr  Eastham 

1412.  What  I mentioned  is  historical.  Could  I take 
you  back  to  Mr  Ross  who  was  talking  about  the  TUC 
and  pay  rounds  and  pay  bargaining?  Of  course,  you  did 
say  that  in  collective  bargaining  the  workers  have  got  to 
demonstrate  added  value.  Could  you  expand  on  that  a 
little? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  I think  the  point  was  that  employees 
as  prospective  trade  union  members  need  to  be  sold  on 
the  value  of  belonging  to  a trade  union  in  a way  that 
perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  would  not  have  been 
the  case  in  many  of  the  organisations  in  which  most  of 
us  worked.  It  would  have  been  automatic  that  the 
majority  of  employees  at  all  levels,  certainly  all  of  the 
blue  collar  levels,  would  have  been  members  of  unions. 
That  is  no  longer  the  case.  The  unions  are  having  to 
demonstrate  to  those  people  that  there  is  some 
additional  value  by  belonging  to  trade  unions. 
Managers,  as  I also  mentioned,  have  also  had  to  get 
much  better  at  managing  their  people  than  perhaps  used 
to  be  the  case  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  as  well.  Many 
of  the  grievance-handling  and  protection,  the  reasons 
that  people  would  have  belonged  to  trade  unions,  might 
have  been  taken  away.  The  unions  are  now  looking  for 
new  services,  new.ways  of  demonstrating  value.  We  as 
an  institute  and  our  members  as  professionals  in  the 
field  are  working  with  the  trade  unions  all  the  time. 

1413.  What  you  are  saying  to  the  Committee  is  that 
you  believe  in  these  added  fringe  benefits  that  members 
could  have  as  a result  of  being  members  of  trade  unions, 
such  as  purchasing  a house,  banking,  plastic  cards;  is 
that  the  kind  of  thing? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  I do  not  think  we  talked  particularly 
about  fringe  benefits,  as  you  call  them. 

1414.  That  is  added  value,  is  it  not? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  For  example,  health  and  safety, 
pensions,  legal  protection,  legal  rights,  these  are  very 
complex  areas  where  it  is  difficult  for  individual 
employees  to  have  a full  grasp.  We  think  that  in  those 
areas  the  trade  unions  potentially  have  a great  deal  of 
value  to  offer  to  prospective  members.  Where 
employees  choose  to  have  their  wages  and  their  terms 
and  conditions  bargained  for  them,  again,  that  is 
value-added.  I do  not  think  I would  want  to  suggest  the 
more  trivial  areas  of  the  kind  that  you  illustrated. 
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1415  One  of  the  added  values — and  it  must  be  one 
of  the  serious  things— is  the  collective  bargaining 
power  for  pay.  Would  you  say  that  would  be  the  biggest 

^MrArmstrons)  It  would  depend  on  the  situation  and 
what  the  wishes  of  the  people  are  but,  yes,  I would  say 
it  is  probably  the  biggest  in  those  areas  where  the  trade 
unions  are  recognised  but  we  have  to  recognise  that 
there  are  many  areas  where  employees  themselves  do 
not  see  the  need  for  that  value. 

1416.  I can  assure  you  they  do  when  it  comes  to 
owning  a car  and  the  price  of  petrol  goes  up  or 
something  like  that  or  when  they  go  to  buy  a house,  it 
suddenly  becomes  dearer  or  the  price  of  food  goes  up. 
They  see  then  the  need  for  some  collective  bargaining, 
surely,  to  be  able  to  cope  with  their  expenses.  Is  that 

logical?  ....  -n 

(Mr  Armstrong)  In  general  it  certainly  is  but  you  will 
recognise  there  are  many  other  employments  where 
perhaps  performance-related  payments,  profit-related 
payments  or  forms  of  share  ownership  resulting  in 
payments  are  also  available  to  employees.  It  is  not 
universally  the  case  in  the  unquestioning  way  it  used  to 
be  that  collective  bargaining  is  the  centrepiece  of  the 
relationship. 

1417.  I turn  to  another  subject.  Is  your  organisation 
in  favour  of  open  and  frank  exchanges  of  information 
and  access  to  details  regarding  the  company  when  trade 
unions  are  negotiating  or  consulting  managers  or  not? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  Yes.  We  have  a number  of  guidance 
notes  and  codes  of  practice  in  these  sorts  of  areas.  We 
have  encouraged  very  strongly  that  managers  should 
seek  to  involve  employees  at  the  workplace  in  those 
aspects  of  the  work  and  those  decisions  that  affect  them 
because  we  believe  that  the  willing  contribution  of 
employees  is  vital  if  you  are  going  to  be  a good 
customer-serving  organisation.  We  accept  that  on  the 
one  hand.  At  the  collective  level,  we  certainly  have 
supported  the  need  for  trade  unions  to  have  proper 
supplies  of  information  on  a regular  basis  to  enable 
them  to  understand  both  the  performance  and  the  plans 
of  the  organisation,  and  indeed  to  understand  the 
competitive  environment  and  the  customer  imperative 
environment  within  which  the  organisation  is 
operating.  We  believe  very  strongly  that  if  you  are 
expecting  people  to  behave  responsibly,  they  need  to  be 
well  informed. 

1418.  I very  much  applaud  what  you  have  said. 
This  idea  of  an  openness  would  engender  some  more 
confidence.  Would  this  include,  say,  the  balance  sheets? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  Certainly. 

1419.  It  would  include  the  profits  and  deficits  and 
everything  else  besides  strategy  on  productivity  and 
future  programmes  and  they  would  be  entitled  to  see 
what  the  company  is  making  in  profits  when  they  are 
negotiating  salaries? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  I do  not  have  any  discomfort  with 
saying  “yes”  to  what  you  are  asking. 

1420.  Do  not  ask  your  friends.  We  have  got  to 
understand  whether  they  say  yes  or  not.  Did  they  all  say 
yes  to  that  one? 


(Mr  Armstrong)  I would  say  that  the  vast  majority  of 
public  companies  make  the  regular  availability  of  profit 
and  loss  information  as  well  as  balance  sheet 
information  available  to  their  trade  unions.  That  is  not 
difficult  to  get  hold  of  from  public  sources  anyway.  I 
guess  where  there  might  be  another  difficulty  would  be, 
for  example,  in  a multi-plant  environment  where  one 
factory  is  supplying  another  factory  which  is  supplying 
another  factory.  There  might  not  be  an  availability  of 
balance  sheet  information  certainly  at  factory  level  but 
only  group  information. 

1421.  Would  you  like  to  see  it? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  I think  it  would  be  artificial  in  that 
situation,  Mr  Eastham.  What  is  more  important,  I think, 
is  that  the  employees,  the  unions  and  management  of 
the  locations  should  agree  between  them  what  the 
relevant  and  useful  indicators  are  at  that  location  rather 
than  trying  to  create  artificial  information.  One  of  the 
great  worries  I have  about  information  is  that  you  can 
over-supply  it;  you  can  provide  so  much  information 
that  it  is  meaningless.  I think  a number  of  us  tried 
structured  forms  of  employee  participation  in  the 
seventies  and  eighties.  We  experienced  it  very  rapidly 
degenerating  into  talking  shops  where  lots  of  slides  of 
information  were  presented  but  it  was  impossible  for 
anybody  to  digest  that  information  and  do  anything 
with  it. 

1422.  I met  one  worker  group  in  this  building  many 
months  ago.  Their  company  even  sent  them  away  to 
assist  them  in  being  able  to  analyse  statements  of 
account.  Do  you  think  that  is  a good  idea? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  1 think  it  is  a good  idea.  It  is  quite  a 
common  one  too. 

1423.  As  my  final  question,  there  is  a growing 
trend  for  companies  coming  from  Europe  abandoning 
agreements  for  the  workforce  which  is  doing  the  same 
work  in  the  UK  as  in  the  European  countries.  Do  you 
think  that  is  good  or  bad? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  I think  you  would  need  to  look  at 
each  case  on  its  merits.  In  general,  where  there  is  an 
agreement,  abandoning  that  agreement  is  something 
that  we  would  discourage.  Obviously  agreements  can 
be  renegotiated  but  we  would  encourage  our  members 
very  strongly,  and  they  would  encourage  us,  to  say  that 
where  there  are  agreements,  they  should  be  honoured. 

1 424.  You  are  saying  that  any  UK  company  that  is 
working,  say.  for  an  EC  company  in  Europe,  should 
have  its  agreements  honoured  if  they  come  into  the  UK? 
Is  that  what  you  are  broadly  saying? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  I think  what  I am  saying  is  that  if  the 
ownership  of  a company  in  the  UK  changes,  the 
collective  relationship  within  that  company  does  not 
change  until  a process  of  negotiation  has  taken  place. 

Mr  Heald 

1425.  I am  sorry  I was  not  here  at  the  beginning.  I 
am  also  serving  on  the  Criminal  Justice  Bill  Committee. 
Added  value  through  trade  union  recognition:  1 read 
this  passage  in  your  report.  It  seemed  to  me  that  you 
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were  saying  that  the  days  of  the  trade  unions  were 
numbered  and  that  really  there  were  no  factors  for  the 
future  which  were  likely  to  require  or  need  the  trade 
unions  in  the  industrial  context;  is  that  right? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  That  is  certainly  not  right  We  do  not 
sec  the  days  of  trade  unions  as  being  numbered.  We  see 
there  having  been  a very  fundamental  shift  from  the  old 
ways  of  trade  unionism  and  we  see  the  trade  unions 
looking  for  new  ways  of  contributing  value.  That  is  part 
of  the  quandary  that  is  going  on  at  the  moment  across 
this  country,  liie  fact  that  there  are  over  seven  million 
members  of  trade  unions  would  indicate  that  there  is  a 
sizeable  interest  in  retaining  membership. 

1426.  I was  wondering  if  you  had  written  this 
report  because  what  it  says  in  it  is  that  it  seems  likely 
that  the  trade  union  role  and  trade  union  membership 
will  continue  to  decline  in  the  private  sector.  In  the 
public  sector  you  say  that  as  employment  becomes 
more  ftagraented  and  services  are  contracted  out,  there 
are  no  reasons  to  believe  that  in  the  service  sector  of  the 
economy,  in  which  employment  is  expected  to  grow, 
there  will  be  compensating  gains  in  membership.  You 
then  look  at  all  the  reasons  why  trade  unions  might  have 
a role  in  the  future  and  find  no  reason  why  they  would. 
Why  have  they  got  a future  and  why  are  you  saying  that 
they  have,  when  your  own  report  makes  it  pretty  clear 
that  they  have  not? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  What  we  are  saying  is  that  we  do  not 
see  trade  unions  as  just  sitting  still  and  leoing  the 
decline  continue.  We  see  them  finding  new  ways  of 
contributing  value  through  the  sorts  of  partnership  that 
we  were  asked  about  earlier  on.  We  see  lots  of 
completely  different  approaches  to  trade  unionism  in 
some  of  the  companies  you  have  examined  here,  for 
example,  Rover.  There  are  all  sorts  of  people. 

1427.  Honda  came  along.  We  have  been  to  their 
factoiy  in  Swindon.  They  have  very  good  relations  with 
the  employees.  They  have  an  excellent  remuneration 
package  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  There  are  very  good 
communications.  They  do  not  have  any  unions  and  they 
do  not  see  the  need  for  them. 

(Mr  Armstrong)  But  equally  you  have  Rover  and 
Nissan  who  both  said  they  did  see  value  in  having  trade 
unions  and  the  contribution  coming  from  them. 

1428.  Nissan  said  that  in  1984  they  decided  to  have 
the  unions  in  for  an  easy  life. 

(Mr  Armstrong)  That  is  not  how  I read  their  evidence. 
My  understanding  of  what  Nissan  were  saying  to  you  is 
that  they  had  a choice  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
recognised  a trade  union.  They  chose  to  recognise  the 
trade  union  because  they  saw  some  additional  value 
from  having  a collective  representation  of  their 
employees  tluough  that  means  and  that  is  why  they  did 
it.  dually,  it  seems  to  me,  Honda  said  they  have  chosen 
not  to  because  they  saw  the  interests  of  their  employees 
as  not  requiring  it 

1429.  It  may  be  that  this  is  something  that  you 
cannot  say  publicly  but,  on  reading  this  report,  you  say 
that  the  usefulness  of  trade  union  charmcls  as  a way  of 
gauging  workforce  opinion  has  recently  been  chal- 
lenged by  the  use  of  opinion  surveys  and  personal 


appraisal — so  they  are  not  needed  for  that — and  day  to 
day  communications.  You  go  on  to  look  at  forums  and 
all  the  methods  that  they  use  at  Honda — so  they  are  not 
needed  for  that  You  go  on  to  look  at  literally  every  area 
of  trade  union  activity.  There  is  no  justification  given 
for  trade  unions  at  all. 

(Mr  Armstrong)  I think  while  you  were  out  probably 
I talked,  in  response  to  Mr  Eastiiam’s  question,  about 
areas  of  complex  information  such  as  pensions,  legal 
protection  and  health  and  safety  where  trade  unions 
have  a very  distinctive  contribution  to  offer  to  the 
employees. 

1430.  Surely  any  good  modem  employer  would  tell 
their  employees  what  their  pension  rights  are  and  talk  to 
them  about  their  individual  package? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  I do  not  think  it  is  just  a question  of 
telling  them  what  their  rights  are.  I think  it  is  causing 
them  to  have  advice  from  somebody  other  than  the 
provider  of  the  pension,  which  just  makes  good  sense 
and  good  practice. 

1431.  Really  you  see  them  as  giving  advice  on 
insurance  policies  and  perhaps  offering  Bupa  and  one  or 
two  other  services  of  that  sort  and  that  is  about  it? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  No.  We  see  them  as  having 
distinctive  contributions  to  make,  for  example,  in  the 
area  of  pensions,  health  and  safety,  the  training  of  their 
own  officers  and  their  own  representatives  and  perhaps 
to  deal  with  some  of  the  financial  questions  that  Mr 
Eastham  was  asking  about.  There  are  many  things  that 
trade  unions  can  do  and  are  doing  in  some  places.  There 
is  not  a single  model  that  says,  “Either  the  unions  exist 
or  they  do  not  exist”.  The  fact  that  there  arc  so  many 
voluntary  union  members  is  quite  significanL 

1432.  I can  understand,  if  you  have  a bad  employer, 
why  you  would  want  to  have  a trade  union  to  fight  for 
you  but  the  point  I am  putting  to  you  is  that  now  that 
management  has  become  much  more  enlightened  and 
you  have  management  that  is  prepared  to  have  a spirit 
of  individual  cooperation  with  its  workforce,  part- 
nership and  all  those  ideas,  are  we  not  coming  into  the 
post-union  age  where  they  are  just  not  needed? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  I do  not  believe  that  we  are.  We  as 
an  institute  and  we  as  individuals  are  very  strong 
promoters  of  the  need  for  managers  to  take 
responsibility  seriously  for  the  people  that  they  lead. 
We  are  not  backing  away  from  that  at  all  but  there  will 
always  be  the  need  for  people  to  take  a second  opinion 
and  for  somebody  to  explain  things  that  perhaps  have 
not  been  explain^  by  the  employer.  There  will  always 
in  many  establishments  be  a need  for  a protector,  an 
insurance  policy.  It  is  more  than  just  a provider  of  a few 
fringe  benefits  of  the  kind  you  have  mentioned. 

1433 . There  are  a lot  of  companies  who  seem  to  be 
able  to  manage  perfectly  well  wilJiout  unions  and  where 
the  workforce  does  not  seem  to  want  to  join  trade 
unions. 

(Mr  Armstrong)  That  is  true. 

1434.  Only  one  third  of  the  private  sector  now  is 
unionised,  is  it  not,  and  it  is  going  down  fast? 
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[MrHealdConf(i] 

[Mr  Armstrong)  That  is  true  but  there  are  also  many 
other  organisations  and  many  other  employments 
where  employees  do  choose  to  be  represented  by  trade 
unions. 

1435.  Let  me  give  you  the  example  of  France  for  a 

moment.  We  know  about  ten  per  cent  of  workers  there  wrong  to  lull  ourselves  into  a false  sense  of 

• - : ..n.,  lie  nmncT  that  wav  rtrtuni  ^ ® 


[Mr  Armstrong)  I do  not  see  it  as  any  part  of  the  trade 
unions’  duty  or  responsibility  to  be  training  in 
vocational  skills  or  providing  remedial  educational 
training.  I think  there  is  a state  responsibility;  there  is 
more  of  an  employer  responsibility.  Those  responsibili- 
ties are  being  picked  up  more  seriously  but  it  would  be 


are  in  trade  unions.  Do  you  see  us  going  that  way,  down 
to  about  ten  per  cent  from  the  present  35  per  cent? 

[Mr  Armstrong)  No.  I do  not  because  I think  we  are 
coming  from  quite  a different  industrial  history  and 
quite  a different  trade  union  history  than  the  French  are. 

I think  you  are  going  to  find  there  is  a very  solid  core 
of  companies,  of  types  of  employment,  where  trade 
unions  will  continue  to  have  appeal.  I think  too  that 
there  are  many  areas  where  employees  might  say,  “We 
trust  our  bosses.  We  believe  that  our  managers  have  our 
interests  at  heart  but  we  do  believe  that  we  need 
somebody  to  bargain  our  pay  and  conditions  on  our 
behalf.  We  need  somebody  to  protect  our  interests  in 
the  pension  scheme  because  it  is  a very  sizeable 
investment  in  our  ftiture”.  It  seems  to  us  that  those 
positions  arc  equally  valid.  We  do  not  have  to  seek  to 
impose  a single  pattern  across  the  economy. 

1436.  Do  you  not  look  at  the  1980s  and  think  that 
was  the  decade  when  British  competitiveness  was 
revolutionised  and  we  really  started  taking  on  those 
export  markets  and  were  doing  well  and,  yes,  by 
coincidence,  it  just  happened  to  be  the  decade  when 
trade  union  membership  fell  very  substantially  indeed? 

[Mr  Armstrong)  Certainly  we  made  a lot  of  progress 
in  improving  our  competitiveness  in  this  country  and 
increasing  our  flexibility  and  our  ability  to  build  the 
capacity  to  compete  in  the  future.  That  is  not  entirely 
caused,  but  there  is  a link,  by  changes  to  the  industrial 
relations  patterns  and  systems  that  we  operated  in.  All 
those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  table  were  at  the  front  end 
of  implementing  those  changes.  We  make  no  apologies 
for  that.  It  would  be  quite  wrong  to  extrapolate  from 
that  and  say,  ‘Therefore,  there  is  no  value  in  trade 
unions”. 

1437.  Do  you  not  agree  that  during  the  1980s  all 
those  dreadful  demarcation  disputes  as  the  membership 
dropped  went  and  suddenly  we  are  in  a position  now  in 
1994  with  the  best  industrial  relations  in  Europe? 
Surely  that  has  to  do  with  the  decline  in  trade  union 
membership? 

[Mr  Armstrong)  I think  we  have  probably  one  of  the 
lowest  strike  propensities  in  Europe.  That  is  certainly  to 
be  welcomed.  We  do  not  yet  have  high  enough  skills; 
we  are  not  yet  investing  enough  in  the  quality  of  our 
people  in  this  country.  You  have  got  to  look  at  these 
questions  in  the  round.  There  is  much  that  we  have  to 
do  because  we  arc  not  going  to  be  able  to  compete  on 
the  basis  of  lowest  cost  with  the  emerging  world.  We 
have  to  be  able  to  compete  on  the  basis  of  highest  skill 
and  highest  added  value.  We  have  not  yet  invested 
enough  to  make  that  happen. 

1438.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  the  government  and  the 
employers  who  .are  training  people.  The  nurses  trade 
union  trains  but  that  is  the  only  one.  Very  few  unions  do 
the  training.  It  is  you  people  who  are  doing  the  trmning, 
is  it  not? 


competitiveness  and  say  we  arc  the  best  in  Europe 
because  we  certainly  are  not  the  best  in  Europe. 


1439.  Could  I ask  you  a few  questions  in  the  short 
time  we  have  left?  How  do  you  see  the  role  of  the  shop 
steward?  Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  seventies  the  shop 
stewards,  perhaps  because  of  the  way  they  were 
selected,  tended  to  be  the  people  who  were  not  very 
productive,  were  not  very  good,  or  is  that  wrong?  I am 
not  saying  that  is  my  view  but  there  is  an  allegation  that 
part  of  the  problem  of  the  seventies  was  the  poor  quality 
of  the  shop  stewards,  their  poor  training  and  their  lack 
of  ability  to  understand  problems? 

[Mr  Armstrong)  I think  it  has  much  less  to  do  with  the 
poor  quality  of  the  individual  people  than  with  the 
industrial  relations  systems  and  structures  we 
surrounded  them  with.  I,  like  you,  was  in  the  motor 
industry  for  all  of  the  seventies  and  part  of  the  sixties 
and  the  eighties  as  well.  Our  standards  of  management 
were,  frankly,  inadequate.  We  abdicated  many  of  our 
responsibilities  for  managing  and  developing  our 
people  to  trade  unions  and  many  of  the  shop  stewards 
actually  filled  vacuums  that  management  had  left.  That 
is  regrettable  but  true.  I think  that  there  has  been  a 
necessary  and  a welcome  shift  away  from  that  old 
exercise  of  trade  union  veto  power  which  was  the  way 
that  too  many  shop  stewards  behaved  for  all  sorts  of 
reasons,  and  that  is  to  be  welcomed.  It  is  true  ftat 
managers  have  to  be  continually  improving  their  skills, 
continually  alert  to  the  needs  of  their  people  and 
eliciting  the  willing  contribution  of  those  people  or  you 
could  find,  if  management  abdicates  again,  you  will  get 
a reversion  to  some  of  those  practices.  I do  not  think  it 
is  a serious  fundamental  risk. 

1440.  That  is  very  interesting.  Shop  stewards  are 
paid  by  companies  but  they  are  not  productive  in  terms 
of  the  percentage  of  their  time  spend  in  union  duties. 
How  do  you  see  that  developing  in  the  future? 

[Mr  Armstrong)  It  depends  on  what  you  mean  by 
“productive”.  Certainly,  if  they  are  not  working  on  the 
production  line  or  turning  out  product,  they  are  clearly 
not  doing  that.  Certainly  my  experience  is  that  many 
shop  stewards  were  contributing  value  by  keeping  the 
factory  running  against  very  outdated  management 
systems  that  we  operated.  The  fact  that  we  should  not 
have  needed  them  to  do  that  does  not  excuse  the  fact 
that  that  is  what  they  were  doing.  Many  shop  stewards 
were  negative  and  more  concerned  with  applying  veto 
power  and  continuous  bargaining,  resistance  to  change 
and  all  of  those  negative  things.  That  is  the  obligation 
and  the  responsibility  that  management  had  to  pick  up 
and  why  we  had  such  a traumatic  time  in  the  middle 
late  seventies  and  early  eighties  as  management  tried 
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redefine  the  rules  of  play  in  a much  more  explicit  and 
productive  way.  I think  it  is  wrong  to  blame  the  quality 
of  the  shop  stewards  themselves. 

1441.  I do  not  think  we  dis^ree  on  that.  I am  really 
asking  about  the  future.  Do  you  accept  that  in  the  ftiture 
in  manufacturing  industry,  or  in  any  industry,  the  ability 
of  a company  to  pay  will  be  dependent  upon  their 
market  success? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  Of  course,  yes. 

1442.  Does,  therefore,  the  role  of  a paid  and  partly 
non-working  shop  steward  in  the  future  have  any 
relevance?  Is  collective  bargaining  really  relevant  in  the 
future?  If  it  is  determined  by  the  number  of  the  motor 
cars  or  television  sets  or  whatever  the  company  can  sell 
and  their  management  efficiency  and  productivity,  what 
is  the  role  of  the  shop  steward  in  pay  bargaining? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  If  I might  answer  the  question  in 
another  way,  there  is  a clear  role  for  skilled, 
professional  representatives  of  the  trade  union.  Whether 
they  are  paid  by  the  trade  union  or  by  the  employer  is 
of  less  significance  than  the  fact  that  if  you  are  going  to 
have  collective  bargaining,  you  need  people  with  the 
skill  to  do  it.  If,  as  for  example,  your  evidence  from 
Rover  said,  they  find  difficulty  in  bargaining 
individually  with  30,000  people,  or  Nissan  with 
however  many  people  they  employ — and  I guess  if  you 
have  Ford  Motor  Company  or  General  Motors  in  here 
they  would  say  the  same  sorts  of  things,  as  would  many 
public  sector  employers — do  we  need  representatives  of 
the  trade  unions  to  do  that  job  on  their  behalf  and 
properly  trained? 

1443.  Do  you  see  a future  for  a full-time  shop 
steward,  paid  by  the  company,  looking  to  the  next  few 
years? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  Yes. 

1444.  You  mention  the  interesting  concept  of  being 
paid  by  the  union. 

(Mr  Armstrong)  Certainly  there  are  officials  paid  by 
unions  and  officials  paid  by  companies.  I do  not  think 
we  take  a particular  view  on  which  of  those  is  right.  If 
the  agreement  between  the  union  and  the  employer  is 
that  somebody  spends  twenty  per  cent  or  even  one 
hundred  per  cent  of  their  time,  and  that  is  justified  by 
the  requirements  and  the  circumstances  in  that 
particular  workplace,  then  we  would  not  be  prescriptive 
about  seeking  to  say,  “No,  you  will  not”  or,  “yes.  you 
will”.  That  is  less  important  than  if  collective 
bargaining  is  going  to  be  done  that  there  are  properly 
skilled  people  on  both  sides  of  the  table  doing  it. 

1445.  I come  back  to  one  of  the  points  about  which 
I have  been  trying  to  ask  you.  If  a shop  steward  is  paid 
by  the  company  and  spends  most  of  his  or  her  time 
doing  collective  bargaining  there,  he  is  not  productive 
in  terms  of  producing  the  product. 


(Mr  Armstrong)  That  is  right. 

1446.  Do  you  see  companies  in  the  fiiture 
accepting  that  position  or  do  you  see  them  pressing  the 
union  to  provide  a union  paid  shop  steward  to  do  the 
collective  bargaining? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  I do  not  think  there  is  a single  pattern 
that  the  future  will  hold.  If  you  go  to  Germany  and 
Japan  you  will  find  many  trade  union  representatives 
who  are  paid  by  the  employer  and  who  do  no 
production  of  the  employer’s  products.  That  is  deemed 
in  those  countries  to  be  worthwhile.  Equally,  I can  see 
many  circumstances  in  this  country  where  that  could  be 
deemed  to  be  the  most  cost-effective  and  efficient  way 
of  operating.  It  is  very  much  down  to  the  employer  and 
the  unions  in  the  particular  circumstances. 

1447.  I have  a couple  of  final  questions.  Earlier  to 
a colleague  on  the  Conunittee  you  talked  about  the 
future  role  of  unions  in  terms  of  services  they  provide. 
Are  the  unions  seeking  ways  in  which  they  can  survive 
in  terms  of  representation  by  looking  at  new  ways  of 
representation  which  presumably,  in  terms  of  medical 
insurance  or  insurance  on  other  things,  could  easily  be 
provided  by  either  the  company  or  by  the  private 
sector?  Are  they  seeking  these  as  a way  actually  to  keep 
their  influence  or  are  they  doing  it  because  it  is  maricet 
demand,  that  the  employees  of  the  company  are  saying, 
“We  want  somebody  to  advise  us.  We  cannot  get  this 
advice  from  the  company.  We  cannot  got  it  from 
outside  advisers.  We  want  Ae  trade  unions  to  supply  the 
service”?  Which  is  it? 

(Mr  Armstrong)  I thirik  it  is  a bit  of  both  and  it  will 
vary  from  employment  to  employment.  I think  the  risk 
in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind  which  is  having  to  be 
conducted  quickly  is  that  we  assume  there  is  only  one 
model  that  works  and  that  characterises  sometimes  that 
the  bad  old  days  of  industrial  relations  were  about 
collectivism,  restrictive  practices,  demarcations  and 
resistance  to  change.  That  is  one  model  and  you  call  that 
industrial  relations.  Tben  someone  says,  “TTien  there  is 
a new  model,  a bright  new  world  called  human  resource 
management  and  that  is  all  about  individuals,  investing 
in  people  and  development”.  It  is  nonsense.  The  truth  is 
that  the  spectrum  of  skills  needs  to  be  applied  by 
managers  right  across  the  range.  It  depends  on  the  sort 
of  organisation  you  are  in,  the  market  circumstances 
you  are  in  and  the  wants  of  the  people  who  are  working 
in  that  employment.  We  can  be  as  productive  in  this 
country  as  the  best  but  we  have  explicitly  to  declare  our 
values  and  lay  out  our  proc^ures,  management 
systems  and  collective  relationship  systems,  but  we 
have  to  do  it  explicitly.  The  fault,  I think,  in  the  sixties 
and  seventies  was  that  too  many  of  us  failed  to  do  that. 

Chainnan:  Mr  Armstrong,  thank  you  very  much, 
and  your  colleagues  as  well,  for  giving  us  your  time, 
your  evidence  and  for  being  so  brief. 
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APPENDIX  1 

Supplementary  evidence  from  the  EEF 

We  enclose  the  following: 

— Copies  of  our  manual  and  staff  procedural  agreements  (question  1322). 

— An  organisation  chart  and  full  list  of  Broadway  House  staff. 

^ list  of  all  EEF  association  staff. 

extract  of  the  national  agreement  of  December  1986  between  ourselves  and  the  CSEU  on 

equal  opportunities. 

relevant  chapter  on  equal  opportunities  from  the  recently  updated  version  of  our  Employment 

Guide.  The  Guide,  which  is  distributed  to  all  member  companies,  has  consistently  given  advice 
on  equal  opportunities. 

Copies  of  our  guidance  booklets  on  “women  returners”  and  sexual  harassment  (question  1335). 

Xhe  numbers  of  male  and  female  employees  in  our  member  companies. 

Copies  of  our  industrial  strategy  document  and  update, 

— Our  autumn  1993  budget  submission  (question  1352). 

_ A table  showing  output  volume  per  employee  in  the  UK  engineenng  industry  from  1979  to  1993 
During  this  time  there  has  been  a 92  per  cent  increase.  Source:  EEF  calculations  from  CSO  and 
Department  of  Employment  statistics. 

In  relation  to  (question  1364)  due  to  poor  acoustics,  the  question  was  misheard  as  an  enquiry  into  the 
numbers  of  trade  union  members  within  EEF  member  companies. 

It  may  be  of  help  to  the  committee  to  know  that  in  1980  there  were  14  signatory  unions  to  our  manual 
w“ke«-  mo^ednre  agreement  of  which  eight  were  major  participating  unions.  In  1994  the  process^  of 
amiamations  have  rlsulted  in  there  being,  in  practice,  four  principal  unions  represenUng  manual  workers. 

In  staff  unions’  (i.e„  white  collar)  areas  there  were  five  main  unions  in  1980;  there  are  now  three. 


In  fact  the  three  staff  unions  are  all  sections  of  a principal  manual  workers’  union  i 


i shown  below: 


Manual 

AEEU/EETPU 

GMB 

MSF  (Craft  Sectors) 
TGWU 


Staff 

GMB  (Apex  Partnership) 
MSF  (Staff  Section) 
TGWU  (ACTS) 


Note  to  agreement 
Instant  Dismissal 


(a)  In  any  case  of  gross  industrial  misconduct  which  necessitates  insmnt  dismissal  then  it  is  open  to 
' the  dismissed  person  to  contest  that  dismissal,  but  the  person  will  no  longer  be  an  employee  of 
the  company  as  from  the  time  of  the  dismissal. 


Dismissal  with  due  notice 


(b)  Where  notice  of  dismissal  is  given  (other  than  instant  dismssal),  it  is  * ^X’lE^AL 

to  contest  that  dismissal,  and  if  necessary,  to  call  through  the  umon  for  ^ EXTCTO 
Conference,  and  in  such  a case  the  person  will  remain  an  employee  of  the  company  until  such 
time  as  either  agreement  is  reached,  or  the  procedure  is  exhausted. 

6.  The  resolution  of  imer-union  or  internal  union  disputes  is  pnmanly  *= 

themselves  The  signatory  Unions  undertake  to  seek  the  peaceful  resoluUon  of  any  such  disputes  teough  the 
wTopriS'  m7chinery,  and  shall  not,  therefore,  make  them  the  subject  of  any  industrial  or  other 

coercive  action. 

7.  The  Federation  and  the  Unions  will  use  their  best  endeavours  to 

honour  their  obligations  and  to  this  end  they  will  not  give  any  suppo  , above 

respective  members  if  acting  in  breach  of  the  obligations  ansmg  from  a 

Procedure  for  deaung  with  matters  arising  at  domestic  level 

8.  Where  any  party  has  a matter  to  raise,  it  shall  first  be  discussed  within 

procedure.  If  the  matter  is  not  resolved  at  that  level  the  matter  may  be  referred  to  the  EXTERNAL  S,  1 AGEb. 

Domestic  Stages 

9.  The  domestic  stages  of  procedure  shall  be  agreed  in  the 

incorporated  within  a written  procedure.  This  should  cover  such  matters  as  involved  the  level  of 

at  which  the  shop  stewards  and,  where  recognised,  the  chief  shop  steward  shall  be  mvcived,  the  level  of 
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management  to  be  involved  at  each  stage,  the  procedural  level  at  which  matters  (whether  individ,„i  .• 
or  general)  shall  be  raised  by  the  party  concerned,  and  the  time  limits  within  which  different 
questions  shall  be  discussed.  Qinerent  types  of 

PROCEDURE  FOR  THE  AVOIDANCE  OF  DISPUTES— MANUAL  WORKERS 

Agreement  between  the  Federation  and  the  Trade  Unions,  dated  1 March  1976 

Partes 

i.  This  Agreement  is  between  the  Engineering  Employers'  Federation  on  the  one  , 

Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Unions  and  the  signatory  Unions  on  the  other^  It  is 
tehalf  of  the  Federahon  and  the  federated  engineering  employers,  and  the  Confederation  of  Shiobuilrt!^ 

SEmlnte"‘°"'  worters  to  fed  JaW 


Framework  of  collective  bargaining 

2.  The  sipatory  Unions  arc  confirmed  as  the  only  unions  to  have  collective  bareaininir  ritthrs  fn. 

workers  employed  in  federated  establishments.  gaming  nghts  for  manual 

3.  In  order  that  negotiations  at  all  levels  can  be  conducted  on  a fully  rcnrcsentative  onH  =,  n,  ■ ■ 

a^PTOpri^sTato"  ■'  " »e  mem“: 

matters  should  be  by  negodation  and  agreement  nationally  and  not  at  domestic  telel  It  the  '"T* 
character,  such  ^ aS,  to  rliS  cveir  T 

of  procedure  provided  for  in  this  A|reement  have  been  exhausted.  ^ the  shtg« 

ofmtor“‘m“r“^^ 

foliowingprovisio^^^^ 

...(  “Shall  be  the  final  stage  m domestic  procedure, 

(11)  where  a sectional  issue  is  discussed  at  the  Works  Committ/».(»  unH  ■ 

to  an  EXTETO^  CmfeSI!^  fOT  fuXr  di“cSston.°‘ 

CIatLl?"7  tito  “ ^ommihee  shall  be  discussed  in  accordance  with 

Shop  Stewards 

with  the  “ “nformih, 

by  them.  In  all  other  i*rcts*ftef  sM  otSo^^  the  s^l'”  appropriate  to  be  dealt  with 

and  shall  act  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  or  anv  nthe^  conditions  as  their  fellow  employees, 

terms  or  this  or  any  other  relevant  agreement,  national,  local,  or  domestic. 

be  eligible  to  act  as  a shop°sEw°™unto  <>afined.  No  employee  shall 

soch  matters  shall,  if  necessary,  be  discussed  at  local  and  subst^uenTarnSntoTe™“‘‘" 

shall  be  notme'd’to*torL°nV;?ll‘™™^^^  shop  steward,  and  the  constituency  represented, 

is  taken  up,  management  shall  ensure  that  the  shon^ct  office  concerned.  When  such  an  appointment 

aware  of  its  tei^s.  ManagamL,  strkeeo 

representatives  involved  at  le  various  stages  '*'«  n^es  of  management 
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External  Stages 


15  Failing  settlement  at  the  final  DOMESTIC  STAGE,  and  where  the  party  concerned  wishes  to  pursue 
the  reference  further,  the  question  at  issue  shall  be  referred  on  behalf  of  either  party  directly  concerned  to 
an  EXTERNAL  Conference.  An  EXTERNAL  Conference  shall  involve  representatives  of  the  employers’ 
association  and  local  officials  of  the  trade  union(s)  concerned.  An  EXTERNAL  Conference  shall  be  held 
within  seven  working  days  (unless  otherwise  mutually  agreed)  of  receipt  of  written  application  from  the  party 
wishing  to  pursue  the  reference.  ^ 


Note  to  Agreement 

This  Agreement  does  not  lay  down  the  detailed  arrangements  for  an  EXTERNAL  Conference  but  it  is 
expected  that  it  would  normally  be  held  off  the  premises  of  the  establishment  concerned.  However  there  is 
nothing  to  stop  an  EXTERNAL  Conference  being  held  on  the  premises  where  this  is  mutually'desired 
Neither  is  there  anything  within  the  terms  of  this  Agreement  to  prevent  the  holding,  before  an  EXTERNAL 
Conference,  of  an  informal  discussion  within  the  works  with  local  officials  of  the  employers'  association  and 
trade  unions  where  this  was  mutually  agreed  in  an  effort  to  clarify  and  resolve  an  outstanding  issue. 

16.  Matters  which  concern  the  interpretation  or  application  of  this  or  any  other  national  agreement  shall 

be  referred  for  discussion  at  national  level  between  the  parties  to  the  agreement.  Such  discussion  at  national 
level  shall  be  held  within  seven  working  days  of  receipt  of  written  application,  unless  otherwise  mumally 
agreed.  ^ 

17.  Failing  settlement  at  EXTERNAL  Conference  of  questions  other  than  those  concerning  the 
interpretation  or  application  of  a national  agreement,  the  procedure  shall  be  regarded  as  exhausted. 
Notwithstanding  this,  a special  meeting  involving  national  representatives  of  the  Federation  and  of  the  Union 
or  Unions  concerned  sh^l  be  arranged  as  required  by  either  party. 


Joint  consultative  and  advisory  arrangements  at  national  level 

18.  There  shall  be  an  agreed  forum  with  representatives  of  the  Federation  and  the  Confederation  which 
will  meet  from  time  to  time  as  required  to  consider  matters  of  mutual  concern  to  the  parties. 

Date  of  operation 

19.  This  Agreement  will  be  operative  as  from  Monday,  5 April  1976. 

Unions  parties  to  the  foregoing  Procedure  Agreement 

Confederation  of  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Unions 
Amalgamated  Union  of  Engineering  Workers 
(Engineering  Section) 

(Foundry  Section) 

(Constructional  Section) — Shopworkers  only 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Boilermakers,  Shipwrights,  Blacksmiths  and  Structural  Workers 
Associated  Metalworkers’  Union 
Association  of  Patternmakers  and  Allied  Craftsmen 
Electrical,  Electronic,  Telecommunication  and  Plumbing  Union 
The  Furniture,  Timber  and  Allied  Trades’  Union 
General  and  Municipal  Workers’  Union 
National  Society  of  Metal  Mechanics 

National  Union  of  Domestic  Appliance  and  General  Metal  Workers 
National  Union  of  Scalemakers 

National  Union  of  Sheet  Metal  Workers,  Coppersmiths  and  Heating  and  Domestic  Engineers 
Screw,  Nut,  Bolt  and  Rivet  Trade  Union 
Transpiort  and  General  Workers’  Union 

Union  of  Construction,  Allied  Tnides  and  Technicians  (in  respect  of  members  employed  in  federated 
establishments  and  subject  to  engineering  working  conditions) 

"Hie  following  Unions,  although  not  affiliated  to  the  Confederation  of  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering 
Unions,  are  also  parties  to  the  foregoing  Procedure  Agreement. 

Iron  and  Steel  Trades’  Confederation  (in  respect  of  members  employed  in  federated 
establishments  on  the  40-hour  week  and  subject  to  engineering  working  conditions)  Union  of  Shop, 
Distributive  and  Allied  Workers  (in  respect  of  operative  personnel,  excluding  managers, 
superintendents  and  supervisory  grades,  employed  by  federated  engineering  firms  in  their  canteens). 
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1.21 


APPRENTICES 

The  following  principles  were  agreed  between  the  Federation  and  the  Confederation  of  ShiobuilHin 
and  Engineering  Unions  in  August  1976  ^ 

Apprentices  are  covered  by  the  terms  of  the  Procedure  for  the  Avoidance  of  Disputes ^Manual  Workers 

dated  1 March  1976.  It  is  agreed  in  principle  between  the  Federation  and  the  CSEU  that  in  the  event  of  an  ’ 
strike, or  other  industrial  action  Apprentices’  education  and  formal  training  away  from  production  areas' 
particularly  “off-the-job  training”  and  “day  release”  shall  continue  without  interruption. 


PROCEDURE  FOR  THE  AVOIDANCE  OF  DISPUTES— STAFF  GRADES 

Agreement  dated  5 June  1989  between  the  Federation  and  ACTS,  GMB-APEX  Partnershio  and 
Manufacturing  Science  and  Finance  ^ “ 


Preamble 

This  agreement  supersedes  the  separate  agreements  between  the  Federation  and  the  staff  unions  set  out 
below: 

— the  agreement  of  12  September  1973  between  the  Federation  and  the  Association  of  Professional 
Executive,  Clerical  and  Computer  Staff,  the  Association  of  Clerical,  Technical  and  Supervisory 
Staff  and  the  Managenal,  Administrative,  Technical  and  Supervisory  Association— except  for 
clauses  30  to  33  and  Agreed  Points  for  Guidance  30  and  32  (see  Ref  9.12) 

the  agreements  of  27  January  1977  and  15  May  1978  between  the  Federation  and  the 
Amalgamated  Union  of  Engineering  Workers— Technical.  Administrative  and  Suoervisorv 
Section  ^ ^ 

— die  agreement  of  1 February  1966  between  the  Federation  and  Division  1 of  the  Association  of 
Scientific,  Technical  and  Managerial  Staffs 

*e  agTMment  of  25  January  1965  between  the  Federation  and  Division  A of  the  Association  of 
Scientific,  Technical  and  Managerial  Staffs. 


Parties 

1.  V\is  agreement  is  between  the  Engineering  Employers’  Federation  on  the  one  hand  and  the  signatory 
unions  on  the  other.  It  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  Federation  and  the  federated  engineering  employers  and 

the  signatory  staff  umons  and  their  members  employed  in  federated  establishments. 

2.  The  signatory  s^f  unions  are  recognised  for  the  purposes  of  the  agreement  in  respect  of  their 
inemfaers  employ^  m federated  establishments,  however  described,  substantially  engaged  on  work  of  an 
adrmnistiative,  ^lentific,  technical,  supervisory,  clerical  or  ancillary  nature  including  trainees  and  juniors; 
and  employees,  however  described,  discharging  similar  functions  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  training 

expmence  r^^ed  to  perform  such  functions.  The  agreement  does  not  cover  Heads  of  Department, 
Deputy  Heads  of  Department  and  employees  of  equivalent  status  nor  those  covered  by  the  Procedure 
Agreement— Manual  Workers  between  the  EEF  and  the  CSEU. 

"^^illary  nature”  is  intended  to  embrace  security  personnel,  firemen,  chauffeurs, 
commissionaires  and  industnal  nurses  employed  in  staff  grades. 

otherwi^e^s^iSd^^  agreement  means  a signatoiy  staff  union  or  unions  unless 


Recommended  principles  of  trade  union  recognition  and  couEcnvE  bargawing 
General  principles 


5.  The  Federation  and  the  signatory  unions  agree  that  the  interests 
orderly  recognition  and  collective  bargaining  arrangements. 


of  the  industry  are  best  served  by 


Trade  union  recoonition  and  collective  bargainino  at  national  level 


of 


6.  The  signatory  unions  are  conflimed  as  the  only  unions  recognised 
collecuve  bargaining  at  national  level  on  behalf  of  the  relevant  staff 


by  the  Federation  for  the  purposes 
grades. 


7.  It  is  for  the  parties,  nationally,  to  determine  from 
negotiation  and  agreement  at  national  level. 


time  to  time 


which  matters  shall  be  subject  to 
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8.  The  provisions  of  all  national  agreements  shall  continue  to  apply  until  varied  by  agreement  between 
the  Federation  and  the  signatory  unions,  or,  following  national  negotiations  and  failure  to  reach  agreement, 
until  the  expiry  of  notice  of  termination  given  by  either  party. 

Trade  union  recognition  and  collective  bargaining  at  domestic  level 

9.  The  parties  nationally  recommended  the  principles  in  this  section  of  the  agreement  to  employers  and 
unions  as  the  basis  of  trade  union  recognition  and  collective  bargaining  arrangements  at  domestic  level. 

Collective  Bargaining 

10.  The  Federation  will  recommend  that  a signatory  union  shall  be  recognised  for  collective  bargaining 
purposes  where  they  have  in  membership  a majority  of  the  employees  in  the  relevant  bargaining  unit,  or. 
where  there  is  not  a majority,  the  Federation  will  generally  advise  that  where  the  union  have  a significant 
presence  and  are  the  major  influence  in  the  bargaining  unit  recognition  should  not  be  withheld. 

11.  Questions,  unresolved  at  domestic  level,  relating  to  recognition  for  collective  bargaining,  may  be 
raised  by  either  party  for  discussion  involving  an  official  of  the  relevant  employers’  association  and  an 
appropriate  full-time  official  of  the  union  and,  if  necessary,  subsequently  at  national  level. 

Individual  Representation 

12.  Where  a union  has  members  but  has  not  been  accorded  collective  bargaining  rights,  the  appropriate 
full-time  official  may  raise  informally  an  individual  grievance  or  disciplinary  issue  through  an  official  of  the 
relevant  employers’  association  provided  that  all  the  stages  of  the  domestic  grievance  or  disciplinary 
procedure,  as  appropriate,  have  been  exhausted  by  the  member  concerned. 

Orderly  Recognition  and  Collective  Bargaining  Arrangements 

13.  The  signatory  unions  undertake  to  assist  the  development  of  orderly  collective  bargaining 
arrangements. 

14.  To  assist  towards  this  objective  they  recommend  that  where  more  than  one  union  has  been  recognised 
for  a bargaining  unit  within  an  establishment  those  recognised  unions  should  establish  a joint  union 
negotiating  committee  and  should  act  as  one  body  on  all  relevant  matters.  The  constitution  and  functions  of 
the  joint  negotiating  committee  shall  be  agreed  domesticeilly. 

15.  The  parties  will  raise  no  objection  to  domestic  agreements  which  accord  a union  sole  negotiating 
rights  in  a bargaining  unit,  provided  that  there  has  been  full  consultation  with  any  other  union  known  to  have 
membership  in  the  unit  concerned. 

16.  Where  a sole  negotiating  rights  agreement  exists  the  company  will  advise  new  employees  in  the 
bargaining  unit  of  this  fact  and  will  afford  facilities  for  the  union’s  domestic  representatives  to  meet  such 
new  employees.  However  it  is  agreed  that  employees  will  be  flee  to  join  or  not  to  join  the  union  concerned 
and  that  members  of  the  recognised  union  will  not  object  to  working  with  those  who  are  members  of  other 
unions  or  who  are  not  a member  of  any  trade  union. 

Resolution  of  inter-union  disputes 

17.  The  signatory  unions  undertake  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  avoid  inter-union  disputes  and  to  seek 
to  secure  the  peaceful  resolution  of  inter-union  disputes  including  the  use  of  all  the  appropriate  available 
machinery. 

18.  The  signatory  unions  undertake  that  there  will  be  no  interference  with  normal  working  in  the  event 
of  such  a dispute  arising  and  no  disruption  of  any  sort  to  consultation  or  bargaining  arrangements  established 
at  domestic  level. 

19.  The  term  “inter-union  disputes”  includes  any 

— disagreement  between  two  or  more  unions  as  to  which  of  them  should  represent  a parucular 
employee  or  group  of  employees,  or  as  to  the  nature  of  the  representation  or  as  to  the  activities 
of  a joint  union  negotiating  committee 

— disagreement  between  two  or  more  unions  about  the  number  and  constituencies  of  the  union 
representatives 

— disagreement  between  two  or  more  unions  as  to  whether  an  employee  engaged  in  a particular  job 
or  the  employees  in  a particular  section  or  grade  of  workforce  should  be  the  members  of  a 
particular  union  or  not 

— disagreement  between  two  or  more  unions  as  to  the  members  of  which  union  should  carry  out  a 
particular  job  or  jobs 

— disagreement  between  two  or  more  unions  as  to  the  proper  representation  for  an  employee  or 

employees  who  have  been  retrained  or  employed  on  new  work.  ^ 
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Resolution  of  disputes  between  signatory  unions  and  non-signatory  CSEU  unions 

20.  The  signatory  unions  undertake  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  avoid  disputes  between  themselv 

and  non-signatory  CSEU  unions  and  to  seek  to  secure  the  peaceful  resolution  of  such  disputes  including  tl^ 
use  of  all  the  appropriate  available  machinery.  ® 

21.  The  signatory  unions  undertake  that  there  will  be  no  interference  with  normal  working  in  the  event 
of  such  a dispute  arising  and  no  disruption  of  any  sort  to  consultation  or  bargaining  arrangements  established 
at  domestic  level. 


Procedure  for  deaung  with  queshons  arising  at  estabushment  level 
Domestic  Procedures 

22.  Where  any  party  has  a matter  to  raise,  it  shall  first  be  discussed  within  the  DOMESTIC  stages  of 
procedure.  If  the  matter  is  not  resolved  at  that  level  the  matter  may  be  referred  to  the  EXTERNAL  stages 
of  the  procedure.  ® 


23.  Where  a union  is  recognised  in  the  establishment  a domestic  procedure  should  be  agreed  and 
recorded  in  writing.  The  agreement  should  cover: 

— the  parameters  of  the  bargaining  unit 

— the  union  recognition  arrangements 

— the  different  stages  in  the  procedure 

— the  stage  at  which  any  issue  should  first  be  raised 

— the  stage  at  which  union  representatives  become  involved 

— the  stage  at  which  any  joint  negotiating  committee  shall  become  involved 

— the  level  of  management  involved  at  each  stage 

— the  procedural  levels  at  which  relevant  questions  shall  be  discussed 

— the  time  limits  within  which  relevant  questions  shall  be  discussed. 

24.  Union  representatives  representing  union  members  employed  in  the  establishment  shall  be  elected 
in  coirformity  with  the  rules  of  their  union  and  with  the  following  provisions  of  this  agreement.  The  numbers 
of  union  representatives  who  may  be  recognised  in  the  establishment  and  their  constituencies  shall  be  clearly 
defined  and  determined  by  domestic  agreement.  If  agreement  is  not  reached  the  matter  shall  be  discussed  at 
local,  and  if  necessary,  subsequently  at  national  level. 


25.  Such  union  representatives  shall; 

— be  eligible  for  election  only  if  they  are  employed  in  the  agreed  constituency 

be  elated  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  fiieir  union  by  union  members  employed  in  the 
establishment  in  the  agreed  constituency 

be  afforded  time  off  with  pay  for  training  which  is  agreed  with  the  employer  to  be  both  relevant 
to  the  industrial  relations  of  the  establishment  and  reasonable  in  amount  and  timing 

afforded  reasonable  facilities  by  the  employer  to  deal  with  matters  which  are  appropriate  for 

act  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  and  all  other  relevant  agreements,  whether  national,  local 
or  domestic  and  such  actions,  undertaken  in  good  faith  and  at  an  appropriate  time  by 
representatives,  shall  not  affect  their  employment  in  the  establishment 
in  all  other  respects  conform  to  the  same  working  conditions  aS  their  fellow  employees. 

26.  Senior  union  representatives  may  be  recognised  in  an  establishment  where  it  is  mutually  agreed  that 
circumstances  so  warrant.  Where  this  is  the  case,  arrangements  for  the  appointment  and  functions  of  and 
tacilities  tor  senior  union  representatives  shall  be  agreed  domestically. 


u appointment,  or  replacement,  the  name  of  the  union  representative  and  his/her  constituency  shall 

be  notified  to  the  maiiagement  m writing  by  the  union  office  concerned.  When  such  an  appointment  is  taken 
up,  the  employer  shall  ensure  that  the  new  union  representative  has  a copy  of  the  domestic  procedure  and 
ts  fully  aware  of  its  terrns,  and  of  the  names  of  the  management  representatives  at  the  various  stages.  The 
employer  will  keep  union  representatives  notified  of  any  changes  in  the  names  of  the  management 
representatives.  ® 


difficulties  concerning  the  appointment  or  recognition  of  union  representatives  shall  be 
discussed  at  local  and,  if  necessary,  subsequently  at  national  level. 

External  Stages 

“"1 domestic  stage,  and  where  the  party  concerned  wishes  to  putsne 

offidals^of  Conference  shall  involve  representatives  of  the  employers'  association  and  local 

^XtaLeW  c^nLZ"®  representative(s)  and  dte  union 
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31.  An  EXTERNAL  Conference  shall  be  held  within  seven  working  days  (unless  otherwise  mutually 
agreed)  of  receipt  of  written  application  from  the  party  wishing  to  pursue  the  reference. 

32.  Failing  settlement  at  EXTERNAL  Conference  of  questions  other  than  those  concerning  the 
interpretation  or  application  of  a national  agreement,  the  procedure  shall  be  regarded  as  exhausted. 
Notwithstanding  this,  a special  meeting  involving  national  representatives  of  the  Federation  and  of  the  union 
or  unions  concerned  shall  be  arranged  as  required  by  either  party. 


Note 

This  Agreement  does  not  lay  down  the  detailed  arrangements  for  an  EXTERNAL  Conference.  An 
external  Conference  may  held  on  or  off  the  premises  and,  where  mutually  agreed,  an  informal 
discussion  with  local  officials  of  the  employers’  association  and  unions  may  be  held  before  the  EXTERNAL 
Conference  in  an  effort  to  clarify  and  resolve  an  outstanding  issue. 

Interpretation  or  Application  of  National  Agreements 

33.  Matters  which  concern  the  interpretation  or  application  of  this  or  any  other  national  agreement  shall, 
if  not  resolved  at  EXTERNAL  Conference,  be  referred  for  discussion  at  national  level  between  the  parties 
to  the  agreement.  Such  discussion  at  national  level  shall  be  held  within  seven  working  days  of  receipt  of 
written  application,  unless  otherwise  mutually  agreed. 

Status  Quo  and  Peace  Clause 

34.  Where  any  party  wishes  to  raise  a matter  for  resolution,  there  shall  be  discussion  at  domestic  or 
national  level,  as  appropriate.  It  is  agreed  that  in  the  event  of  any  difference  arising  which  cannot  immediately 
be  disposed  of,  then  whatever  practice  or  agreement  existed  prior  to  the  difference  shall  continue  to  operate 
pending  a settlement  or  until  the  agreed  procedure  has  been  exhausted.  In  order  to  allow  for  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  any  matter  raised  by  any  party,  there  shall  be  no  stoppage  of  work,  either  of  a partial  or  general 
character,  such  as  a strike,  lock-out,  go-slow,  work-to-rule,  overtime  ban  or  any  other  restrictions,  before  the 
stages  of  procedure  provided  for  in  this  agreement  have  been  exhausted. 

Summary  Dismissal 

35.  Where  summary  dismissal  (dismissal  without  notice)  is  given  in  cases  of  gross  industrial  misconduct 
then  it  is  open  to  the  dismissed  person  to  contest  that  dismissal  and  if  necessary  to  call  through  the  union 
for  an  EXTERNAL  Conference. 

Dismissal  with  Due  Notice 

36.  Where  notice  of  dismissal  is  given  (other  than  summary  dismissal),  it  is  open  to  the  dismissed  person 
to  contest  that  dismissal,  and,  if  necessary,  to  call  through  the  union  for  an  EXTERNAL  Conference,  and 
in  such  a case  the  person  will  remain  an  employee  of  the  company  until  such  time  as  agreement  is  reached 
or  the  procedure  is  exhausted,  or,  if  lateri  the  notice  expires. 

Safety  of  Life  and  Security  of  Property 

37.  Where  the  procedure  has  been  exhausted  without  settlement  and  any  industrial  action  is  to  be 
undertaken  then  appropriate  ancillary  skeleton  staffing  shall  be  guaranteed  as  to  ensure  safety  of  life  and 
security  of  property. 

Trainees  and  Other  Staff  under  training 

38.  In  the  event  of  industrial  action  trainees  or  other  staff  under  training  shall  continue  their  education 
and  off-the-job  and  other  formal  training  without  interruption. 


Procedure  for  dealing  with  questions  arising  at  national  level 
General  Principles 

39.  The  Federation  recognises  the  Joint  Committee  of  Signatory  Unions  (the  JCSU)  as  the  trade  union 
collective  organisation  which  co-ordinates  the  national  level  activities  of  the  signatory  unions.  All  coUwtive 
issues  which  are  agreed  to  be  appropriate  for  national  level  discussion  or  negotiation  will  be  dealt  with  by 
the  JCSU  on  behalf  of  its  constituent  unions. 

National  Peace  Clause 

40.  There  shall  be  no  lock-out  and  no  stoppage  of  work,  either  of  a partial  or  general  character,  such  as 
a strike,  work-to-rule,  overtime  ban  or  any  other  restrictions,  on  either  a national,  local  or  domestic  basis, 
before  the  stages  provided  in  the  following  clauses  have  been  fully  utilised. 
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National  Procedure 

41.  Where  the  Federation  or  the  JCSU  wishes  to  submit  a formal  claim,  or  to  discuss  any  matter  form 

with  the  other  party  then  a request  for  a formal  meeting  shall  be  submitted  in  writing.  ^ 

42.  Meetings  shall  be  fixed  without  undue  delay  at  a place  convenient  to  the  parties.  Airaneemenfc  f 
the  meetings  shall  be  mutually  agreed.  Each  party  shall  determine  the  basis  of  its  own  representation 

43.  When  it  is  not  possible  to  resolve  the  claim  or  other  matter  under  discussion,  and  the  oanv  rak’ 

it  records  “failure  to  agree”,  then  this  shall  be  recorded  formally  in  writing.  ^ ^ 

ACAS  Intervention 

M.  The  parties  may  at  any  time  after  the  completion  of  the  step  in  clause  43  mutually  agree  to  invite 
ACAS  to  intervene  and  to  provide  conciliation,  mediation  or  arbitration  as  agreed  bv  the  nartiAc  ^ 
appropriate.  ^ paiues  as 

Operation 

45.  This  agreement  will  be  operative  as  from  5 June  1989. 
mo  di  required  to  end  this  agreement,  as  provided  for  in  clause  8 above,  shall  be  six 

Unions  party  to  the  foregoing  Procedure  Agreement 
ACTS,  GMB-APEX  Partnership,  Manufacturing  Science  Finance — in  respect  of  staff  sector  only. 

9.11 


PROCEDURAL  ARRANGEMENTS— STAFF  GRADES 

Extracts  of  a letter  from  the  FederaUon  to  the  ACTS,  GMB-APEX  Partnerehlp  and  MSF  containmc  the 
agreed  joint  undertakings  relating  to  the  procedure  agreement  of  5 June  1989 


“Established  recognition  arrangments 

agreement  dws  not  of  itself  change  any  existing  recognition  airangements  established  at 
1 > level  aor  does  the  agreement  make  any  change  in  the  level  of  managerial  grades  excluded  from 

recognmon  under  the  national  procedure.  In  technical  staff  areas,  previously  covered  by  the  1978  procedure 
agreement  w.m  AUEW-TASS.  the  reference  to  employees  of  equivalent  stamHn  ckuse  2 
agreement  shall  be  taken  to  mean  chiefs  and  assistant  chiefs  and  employees  of  equivalent  status. 

“Non-Signatory  Unions 

recLnh^rrn?cou"’’’,™‘'K  ““  - ° other  domestic  airangements  for 

recognition  and  collecuve  bargauing  with  unions  not  signatoty  to  the  agreement. 

“Non-Procedural  Grades 

s Jf  reoognising  a signatory  union  for  a grade  of  managerial 

cSfectWe  r^'l^itiL  domestically  to  be  an  appropriate  level  of  stSf  for 


“Summary  Dismissal 

concer^Tat“miT.S'  f then  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  employment  has  ended,  the  union 

concerned  may  pursue  a reference  through  the  procedure  on  behalf  of  the  dismissed  employee.” 

May  1989 

9.12 

♦Special  J^^visions  of  Redundancy  for  clerical  and 

ancillary  staff  in  membership  of  ACTS  and  GMB-APEX  Partnership 

September  1973  and  the  related  points  for  guidance  which 
Professional  Execurivf*  riArf^i  ^ ^ agreed  between  the  Federation  and  the  Association  of 

Clerical,  Technical  aitd'superviso^St^^ow  ACTS^rdS^M^  Association  of 

Supervisory  A<!<5fviatinn  ACIS)  and  the  Managerial,  Administrative,  Technical  and 
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Clause  30.  Where  an  employer  has  to  consider  a reduction  in  the  number  of  staff  employed,  a period  of 
up  to  four  weeks  shall  be  allowed,  if  desired,  for  consultation  and  to  enable  any  proposal  of  the  employer 
to  be  questioned  before  any  formal  notices  of  termination  of  employment  are  given. 

Point  for  Guidance  to  Clause  30 

It  is  accepted  that  the  purpose  of  providing  under  Clause  30  a period  of  up  to  four  weeks  for  consultation  and 
questioning  implies  a responsibility  to  take  any  objections  through  Procedure  before  any  industrial  action 
takes  place. 

Clause  3 1 ^ Where  the  position  of  a company  is  such  that  it  claims  it  is  unable  to  provide  four  weeks  for 
consultation  prior  to  the  giving  of  formal  notices  of  termination,  it  need  not  provide  such  a period.  In  such 
a case  the  Union  may  raise  the  issues  in  Procedure  and,  if  the  company’s  claim  that  an  emergency  situation 
does  exist  is  not  sustained  in  Procedure,  the  company  shall  be  liable  to  pay  up  to  four  weeks’  salary  in  lieu 
of  loss  of  consultation  rights. 

Clause  32.  The  up  to  four  weeks’  consultation  period  shall  be  concurrent  with  any  domestic  arrangement 
agreed  between  the  Union  and  the  company  providing  either  for  periods  of  advance  warning  of  possible 
redundancy  or  for  periods  of  notice  of  termination  of  employment  on  grounds  of  redundancy  which  are  in 
excess  of  those  required  by  the  Employment  Protection  (Consolidation)  Act  1978. 

Point  for  guidance  to  Clause  32 

Where  a company  by  domestic  arrangement  affords  advance  periods  of  warning  of  possible  redundancy  the 
up  to  four  weeks’  period  provided  by  Clause  30  shall  be  treated  as  part  oftheper^  of  warning. 

Where  a company  provides  periods  of  notice  of  redundancy  which  are  in  excess  of  those  laid  down  in  the 
Employment  Protection  (Consolidation)  Act  1978  notices  may  be  issued  during  the  up  to  four  weeks’ 
consultation  period  provided  by  Clause  30,  but  may  not  be  put  into  effect  before  the  expiry  of  the  consultation 
period. 

Clause  33.  Any  aspect  relating  to  the  redundancy  which  an  employee  concerned  may  wish  to  raise  or 
pursue  with  the  company  following  the  giving  of  formal  notice  of  termination  of  employment  and  appropriate 
domestic  discussions  shall  be  progressed,  if  desired,  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  laid  down  in  Clauses 
26-29t  of  this  Agreement. 

• The  application  of  this  section  of  the  Agreement  is  affected  by  the  procedure  for  handling  redundancies  under  the 
Employment  Protection  Act  1975. 

t For  the  relevant  clauses  refer  to  clauses  29-34  of  the  Procedure  Agreement  of  5 June  1989  (Handbook  Ref.  9.1). 
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BROADWAY  HOUSE  ORGANISATION 


Director-General 


— Secretariat 

Peter  Bell:  FRF  Secretary 

Policy  and  Practice 

External  Affairs 

Anne  Minto:  director 

Nick  de  Jongh:  director 

Education  and  Training  Affairs 

Economic  Affairs 

Ann  Bailey:  Head  of  Education  and 

Ian  Thompson:  Economic  Adviser 

Training  Affairs 
Employee  Relations 

Media 

Brian  Balcomb:  Head  of  Media 

Tony  deLaunay:  Head  of  Employee 

Relations 

Relations 

Employment  Policy 

Political 

Jane  Moncreiff:  Head  of  Political 

Peter  Reid:  Head  of  Employment  Policy 

Affairs 

Legal  Affairs 

Publications 

Peter  Martin:  Head  of  Legal  Affairs 

Kay  H6vey:  Publications  Manager 

Safety  and  Environment 

Paul  Reeve : Head  of  Safety  and 

Environment 

Mark  Pollard;  Publications  Editor 
— Personnel 

Amanda  Sutton 

1 

Finance 

David  Moriey;  financial  controller 


Management  Services 
Jan  Hite:  controller 


Accounts  and  Insurance 
Adrienne  Cansfield:  Assistant 
Financial  Controller 

Cash  Control  and  Salaries 
Yvonne  Stephens:  Cash  Controller 

Pensions  and  Benevolent  Fund 
Paul  Reynolds:  Pension  Fund  Manager 


Data  processing 

Information  Services 

Jean  Bennett:  Head  of  Information 

Services 

House/Office  Services 
Amanda  Sutton:  Office  Manager 

Property 
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BROADWAY  HOUSE  STAFF  LIST 

As  at  I February  1994 

DIRECTOR  GENERAL 

G R Mackenzie 

L Jamieson  (Miss) 
M Wells 

3 

Secretariat 

P WBell 

1 

EXTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

N de  Jongh 

S Grierson  (Mrs) 

2 

Media  Relations 

B C Balcomb 

S Morgan  (Mrs) 

2 

Ehiblicadons 

M Pollard 

K Hevey  (Mrs) 

2 

Political  Affain 

B J Moncreiff  (Ms) 

S Shurlin  (Miss) 

2 

Economic 

I D Thompson 

R Latif 

1 

POLICY  AND  PRACTICE 

A Minto  (Mrs) 

A Malynicz  (Mrs) 

2 

Employment  Policy 

P A Reid 

A Branch  (Ms) 
S Knight  (Mrs) 

3 

Employee  Relations 

A J deLaunay 

D Ralph 
J aark  (Ms) 

D White  (Miss) 

5 

Legal  Affairs 

P J Martin 

R Lister 

E Gearing  (Mrs) 

N Chronias 
J Monaghan  (Mrs) 

5 

Safety  and  Environment 

P Reeve 

PHyde 

A Ferris  (Miss) 

3 

Education  and  Training 

A Bailey  (Ms) 

M Janes 

M Galvin  (Miss) 

3 

MANAGEMENT  SERVICES 

J E Hite  (Mrs) 

! 

Data  Processing 

J Mawdsley  (Mrs) 

D Byrne 
K Gamier  (Mrs) 
T Gron 
L Heard  (Mrs) 

S Cuihbert 

6 

Inform^on 

J Bennett  (Mrs) 

T Long 

J Lavelle  (Miss) 
J Rockliff  (Miss) 

4 

Administration 

A Sutton  (Miss) 

S Charles  (Miss) 

2 

Maintenance 

K Kingham 

2 

Despatch 

G Betteridge 

S Collecott  (Miss) 

2 

C^ering 

J Ritzel  (Mrs) 

M Aetheris  (Mrs) 
M Kerrin  (Mrs) 

3 

Reception 

L Dawes  (Mrs) 

K Smith  (Miss) 

2 

FINANCE 

D D C Motley 

A Cansheld  (Ms) 

P Reynolds 
Y E Stephens  (Mrs) 
D Norris 
C D'souza  (Miss) 

6 

FULL-TIME  STAFF 

56 

PART-TIME  STAFF 

1 

SHORT-TERM  CONTRACT  STAFF 

5 

TOTAL  STAFF 

62 
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Ust  of  Association  Chief  Offcials  and  Staff 


Association 

Name  of  Officials 

Title  (or  description  of  duties)  ' 

tasi  Anglia 

EEF  East  Anglia 
32  High  Street 

Mr  M H Jahn 

Director  and  Secretary 

Hadieigh,  Ipswich 

Mr  R Smith 

Deputy  Director 

Suffolk  IP7  SAP 

Mr  K J Gray 

Emp.  Relations  Exec. 

Ms  S A Smith 

Administrative  Officer 

Tel:  0473  827894 

Ms  C M Wyatt 

Administrative  Asst. 

Fax:  0473  824218 

Ms  J A Gilbert 

Administrative  Asst. 

East  Midlands 

Engineering 

Mr  N J Chubb 

Director 

Employers’  East  Midlands  Association 

Mr  L Allen 

Regional  Offices  Barleythorpe  Oakham 

Mr  W Smith 

Head  of  Training  and  Manager  Barieythotpe 
ER  Executive  and  NECEA  Regional  Secretarv 

Leicestershire  LEIS  TED 

Mr  F I Blackwell 

Mr  H Kay 

ER  and  Marketing  Executive 

Tel:  0572  723711 

Mr  R Graham 

ER  Executive 

Fax:  0572  7S7657 

Mr  R A Smith 

Legal  Officer 

Mr  R A Putnam 
Mr  T A M Chalmers 

Principal  Training  Executive 

Mrs  J P Chambers 
Ms  L Pownall 

r Training  Executives 

Mrs  I M Pitson 

Training  Administrator 

Ms  M Ball 

Local  Employer  Network  Manager— Leicestershire 

Mr  B W McLester 

H.S&E  Adviser 

Mrs  H J Alexander 

Asst.  H.S&E  Adviser 

Mrs  M A Nicholas 

Head  of  Accounts/Pers.  Assistant  to  Director 

Ms  V Wands 

Catering  Manager 

Lancashire 

EEF  Lancashire 

Mr  S Irwin,  MBE 

Wynster  House 

Mr  D R Gavan 

58  Charley  New  Road 

Mrs  J Greenwood 

Bolton 

Mr  S Ashurst 

Membership  Liaison  Officer 

BLI 4AP 

Miss  P Patel 

Secretary 

Miss  S Green 

Administration 

Fax:  0204  20917 

CMS 

Mrs  C M Homer 

Head  of  Management  Services 

Centenery  House 
50  Chorley  New  Road 

Miss  A J Irving 

Mr  B N Hayes 

Management  Chmer  Initiative 

Bolton  BLI  4AP 

Tel:  0204  384670 

Same  Address 

Mr  S Oldham 

Tel:  0204  381178 

Mr  W Reynolds 

Red  Rose  Training  Centre 
54  Chorley  Street 
Bolton  BLI  4AL 

Mrs  M Mid^ey 
Mrs  G Pearson 

Training  Manager 

Assistant  to  the  Training  Manager 

Tel:  0204  397773 
Fax;  0204  365892 

Mr  S Jolley 
Mrs  C Thornton 

Senior  Tutor 
Senior  Tutor 

Mrs  B Webster 

Mr  M Miller 

Mrs  U Penarski 

Mrs  D Marley 

Mrs  A M Conway 

Mr  W Davies 

Tutor 

Mrs  B Trueman 

Miss  J Stewart 

Silver  Street 

Chambers 

12  Silver  Street 

Bury 

BL9  OEX 

Tel:  061  764  1847 

Mrs  J Baker 
Mr  J A McDonald 
Mrs  G Griffiths 

Administration 
BEBP  Manager 
Assistant  to  BEBP  Manager 
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List  of  Association  Chief  Officials  and  Ste^  (continued) 

Association 

Name  of  Officials 

Title  (or  description  of  duties) 

Mid-Anglian 

EFF  Mid-Anglian  Association 

Mr  P J Over 

Director  and  Secretary 

16A  Market  Square 
Sandy 

Bedfordshire  SG19  ILY 
Tel:  0767  681722 
Fax;  0767  691773 

Mr  P J Housden 

Employee  Relations  Adviser 

Naiionai  Engineering  Construction 

Mr  J G Potter 

Director  and  Clhief  Executive 

Broadway  House 

Mr  C A Hicks 

Assistant  Director  and  Seaetary 

Tothill  Street 

Mr  I D Mitchell 

Administration  Manager 

Westminster 

Mr  M A Disney 

Head  of  Health  and  Safety  (based  at  Central 

London  SW1H9NQ 

Lancashire  Association  (see  above  for  address 

Tel:  071  222  7777 
Fax:  071  233  1930 

details)) 

Sorihem 

EEF  Northern  Association 

Mr  J B Wilkin 

Director 

Derwent  House 

Mr  A J Hall 

Deputy  Director  and  Secretary 

Town  Centre: 

Mr  J Nicholson 

NECEA  Regional  Secretary 

Mr  L Bums 

IR  Adviser 

Washington 

Mr  J Dinning 

Training  Adviser 

Tyne  and  Wear  NE38  7SR 

Mr  D R Anderson 

Environmental,  H&S  Adviser 

Mr  D Warren 

Information  Officer 

Tel:  091  416  5656 

Mr  G Harden 

Administrative  Assistant 

Fax:  091  417  9392 

Mr  K Henderson 

Marketing  Manager 

Northern  Ireland 

&igineering  Employers*  Federation 

Mr  P Bloch 

Director 

Northern  Ireland  Association 

Mi  I G Carroll 

Deputy  Duector 

2 Greenwood  Avenue 
Belfast  BT4  3JJ 
Tel:  0232  672490 
Fax:  0232  658571 

Mr  G Ward 

Administnition  and  Industrial  Relations  Executive 

Scottish 

Scottish  Engineering 

Col  H A J Jordan,  MBE 

Chief  Executivie 

105  West  George  Street 

Mr  A M Littlejohn 

Deputy  Director 

Glasgow  G2  IQL 

Mr  I MacLeod 

Office  Manager 

Tel:  041  221  3181 
Fax:  041  204  1202 

Mr  A Morrison 

Health  and  Safety  Adviser 

Sheffield 

EFF  Sheffield  Association 

Mr  N C Kemp 

Director  and  Secretary 

(South  Yorkshire  and  North  Midlands)  Mr  D Barnes 

Human  Resources  Consultant  and  NECEA 

“Broomgrove” 

Regional  Secretary 

59  Gaikehouse  Road 

Mr  D Hancock 

Human  Resource  Consultant 

Sheffield  SIO  2LE 

Mr  M Downes 
Dr  J Herbert 

1 Health  and  Safety  Advisers 

Tel:  0742  680671 

Mr  C Streatfield 

Environmental  Consultant 

Fax;  0742  664227 

Mrs  H Peacock 

Man.  Devt.  Adviser 

Mr  N Kippax 

Membership  Executive 

Mrs  I Lawrence 

Bookkeeper 

Mrs  R Nichols 

Office  Manager 

Mrs  M Heron 

Director’s  PA 
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List  of  Association  Chi^  Officials  and  Stc^  ( continued) 


Association 

Name  of  Officials 

Title  (or  description  of  duties) 

South 
EEF  South 

Mr  C G Pope 

Executive  Director 

Station  Road 

Miss  M T Lee 

Assoc.  Secretary 

Hook 

Mr  B Young 

Assistant  Director 

Basingstoke 

Mr  A Roberts 

Assistant  Director 

Hants  RG27  9TL 

Mr  T G Brennan  1 

Tel:  0256  763969 

Mr  E J Cove 

Fax:  0256  768530 

Mr  R Cross  I 

Mr  P Iveson  j 

Management  Advisers 

Mr  R Shepherd 

Mr  F W^ns  J 

Mr  J E Anderson  ] 

Mr  P G Schofield  J 

^ Legal  Advisen 

Miss  L Thomas 
Mr  B Perkins 

Mr  R F Woodcock  1 

Mr  A C Mornss  J 

Mrs  V Williams 

Mr  J D Holloway  1 

Manager — Info  Services 
Education  and  Training  Adviser 
“ Health  and  Safety  Advisers 
Health  and  Safety  Secretary 

Mr  C Ward  j 

’ Sales  Executives 

Mr  G Thomas 

Accountant 

Management 

Mr  D W Lenz 

Assistant  Director 

Consultancy  and  Training 

Mr  N Nelson 

Management  Adviser 

Mrs  J Bowman 

Programme  Administrator 

Also  at; 

Broadway  House 

Mr  D W Unz 

Assistant  Director 

Tothill  Street 
London  SWIH  9NQ 
Tel:  071  222  7777 

Ms  S C Dawson 

Co-ordinator,  Marketing  Management 
Consultancy  and  Training 

ICt.  SXS,  II// 

Fax:  071  233  0719 


South  Lancashire 

Engineering  Employers'  Mr 

Association  of  South  Lancashire,  Cheshire  Mr 
and  Norih  Wales  Mr 

Charles  House 
Albeit  Street 


Eccles,  Manchester 
M30  OPD 
Tel:  061  788  9611 
Fax:  061  789  6524 


M Burdon,  QBE 
C Reid 
G Crompton 
Mr  P K Brierley 
Mr  P Bradley 
Mr  M P Carroll 
Mr  T J Ooss 
Mr  P A Green 
Mr  R Burton 
Mrs  A J A Duxbury 


Director  and  Secretary  (and  NECEA  Reg.  Sec) 

Deputy  Director 

Deputy  Association  Secretary 

Assistant  Directors 

Senior  IR  Adviser 

IR  Advisers 

Head  of  Health  and  Safety 
Environment,  Health  and  Safety  Adviser 
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Assodanon 

West  Midlands 
EEF  West  Midlands 
Si  James’s  House 
Frederick  Road 
Edgbaston 
Binningham 
Bi5  UJ 

Tel:  021  456  2222 
Fax:  021  454  6745 


Management  Training 
Centre 

Woodland  Grange 
Leamington  Spa 
CV32  6RN 

Tel:  0926  336621 
Fax:  0926  450648 


Midland  Croup 
Training  Services  Ltd. 
(Coventry) 

Gulson  Road 
Coventry  CVl  2JG 

Tel:  0203  630333 
Fax:  0203  525029 


List  of  Association  Chief  Officials  and  Su^  (continued) 

Name  of  Officials  Title  (or  description  of  dudes) 


Mr  D M Botterill 


Director  and  Chief  Executive 


Mr  T Fryer 
Mr  P N Renecle 
Mr  D C Savage 
Mr  A Kendray 


Area  Directors 

Director  of  Consultancy,  Health,  Safety  and 
Environmental  Activities 


Mr  B P McGuinness 
Mr  T R Foden 
Mrs  S J C Maynard 
Mr  N Bartmanis 
Mr  P Garrett 
Mr  R E Green 
Mr  R Holdcroft 
Mr  S Perkins 
Mr  H Chesterfield 
Mr  M A J Dean 
Mr  J W Griffin 
Mr  A J Lloyd 
Mr  P F Munro 
Miss  E A Rogers 
Mr  J H Sawbridge 
Mr  R Sheppard 
Mr  S Jackman 
Mr  A A North 
Mr  P E O’Grady 
Mr  M I Purcell 
Mr  W C NichoUs 
Miss  P M Cole 
Mrs  B Dean 
Mr  S Johnston 
Mr  P Jackson 
Mr  H S C Mousley 

Mrs  S Day 
Mr  R Holt 
Mrs  R King 
Mr  W R McCreight 
Mrs  J Morris 
Mr  G Platt 
Mr  R S Woodcock 
Mr  E C Ratnaraja 
Mr  B Barnet 
Mr  R Bloodworth 
Mr  L Collins 
Mr  6 Foad 
Mr  R R King 
Mr  C J Preston 
Mr  C Webb 
Mr  D Young 
Mr  D R Welboume 


Director  for  Education  and  Training  Liaison 
Association  Secretary 
Hnancial  Controller 


Health  and  Safety  Advisers 


Employee  Relations  Executives 


Business  Sup.  Executive 

1 

) Consultants 

Training  and  Development  Executive 
Public  Relations  Officer 
Acting  Marketing  Manager 
Director — CMTC 
1 Principal  Tutors/ 
j Consultants 


Senior  Tutor/Consultants 


Tutor/Consultant 


Senior  Safety  TutorA3onsultants 


General  Manager 
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Uslof Association  Chii^  Officials  and  Staff  (continued) 


Association 

Name  of  Officials 

Western 

Engineering 

Mr  M E Kelsey,  TD 

Employers*  Western 

Mr  S A Burnett 

Association 

Mr  P K Nicholas 

Engineers’  House 

Mr  D E Smith 

The  Promenade 

Mr  I A D Stewart 

Qifton  Down 

Bristol  BSS  3NB 

Mr  J S Goodchild 

Tel:  0272  731471 
Fax:  0272  744288 

Dr  P D Morgan 

Mr  J A Lucas 
Mr  B Newbury 
Dr  C Gill 
Mr  D H Giffins 
Mr  M C Pemble 
Mrs  S A Blake 
Miss  R Sammons 
Miss  A Carey 

Management  Training  Centre 

Vacancy 

Mr  R C Gardener 
Mr  P Mack 
Mr  W Kerr 
Mr  J Spencer 

Yorkshire  and  Humberside 

Engineering  and 

Shipbuilding 

Employera’ 

Mr  B C Holmes 

Association  Yorkshire  and  Humberside 

Fleldhead 

Thomer 

Leeds  LS14  3DN 

Tel:  0532  892671 
Fax:  0532  893170 

Mr  P Webb 

Title  (or  description  of  duties) 


Director  and  Chief  Execudve 
Director  of  Operations 


Employee  Relations  Olficen 


Secretary  and  NECEA  Regional  Secretary 
Head  of  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Unit 


Health  and  Safety  Consultants  Membership 
Executive 


Membership  Executive 
Education  and  Training  A^dviser 
Assistant  Secretary 
Data  Officer 

Assistant  Data  Officer  and  IT  Co-ordinator 
EVincipal 


Senior  Consultants 


Director 
Legal  Adviser 

Head  of  Employee  Relations 

Employee  Relations  Adviser  (Industrial  Tribunal) 

Employee  Relations  Advisers 


Health,  Safety  and  Environment  Adviser 
Accountant  (part-time) 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  IN  EMPLOYMENT 


Extract  of  fte  Natioml  Agreement  of  December  1986  between  the  Federation  and 
the  Confederation  of  Shipbuilding  and  Engineering  Unions 

which  3ui  “"“i'  themselves  to  positive  policies 

nlr‘!  Ti  opportunity  in  employment  regardless  of  sex,  marital  status  reliei^  coIouT  race 
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Chapter  5 Equal  opportunities 

This  chapter  examines  the  legal  implications  of  discrimination  in  employment  and  discusses  practical 
suggestions  on  how  to  avoid  discrimination  and  to  ensure  equal  opportunities  for  all  persons  at  work. 


Legal  position 

It  is  unlawful  for  employers  to  discriminate  against  persons  in  recruitment  and  selection  or  during 
employment,  on  the  grounds  of  sex,  marital  status  or  race.  Employers  are  also  required  to  provide  equal 
opportunities  and  equal  rewards  to  people  in  their  employment.  This  requirement  covers: 

— pay  and  other  benefits 

— terms  and  conditions  of  employment 

— opjXHtunities  for  training  and  promotion 

— selection  for  redundancy  and  short-time  working 

— dismissal  practices  and  procedures. 

The  main  legal  provisions  relating  to  discrimination  and  equal  opportunities  are  contained  in: 

— Sex  Discrimination  Act  1975,  as  amended 
— Race  Relations  Act  1976 

— Equal  Pay  Act  1970  (as  amended  by  Equal  Pay  (Amendment)  Regulations  1983) 

— Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Acts  1944  and  1958. 

Contravening  the  law  can  be  very  cosily  for  employers  both  in  terms  of  financial  awards  made  against 
them,  and  the  adverse  publicity  which  might  sunound  an  industrial  tribunal  case.  An  investigation  by  the 
Equal  Opportunities  Commission  (EOC)  or  the  Commission  for  Racial  Equality  (CRE)  may  also  by  costly. 

Sex  Discrimination 

The  Sex  Discrimination  Act  1975,  as  amended,  applies  equally  to  men  and  women.  The  legislation 
specifies  three  types  of  discrimination : 

— direct  discrimination  where,  on  the  grounds  of  sex  or  marital  status  a person  is  treated  less 
favourably  than  a person  of  the  opposite  sex  or  a single  person.  It  should  be  noted  that  sexual 
harassment  can  amount  to  direct  discrimination 

— indirect  discrimination  where  a man  or  woman  is  disadvantaged  because  they  cannot  comply  with 
an  unjustifiable  requirement  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  applies  equally  to  men  and  women  (or  to 
married  people)  but  in  practice  can  only  be  met  by  a considerably  smaller  proportion  of  one  sex 
or  group.  For  example,  a requirement  that  job  applicants  must  be  as  least  six  feet  tall 

— victimisation  where  a man  or  woman  is  treated  less  favourably  than  other  persons  because  they 
have  brought  proceedings,  or  given  evidence  in  proceedings  under  the  Act,  or  the  Equal  Pay  Act 
1970,  or  have  made  allegations  regarding  breaches  of  those  Acts. 

The  legislation  covers  discrimination  in: 

— advertising  and  other  arrangements  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  who  should  be  offered 
employment 

— the  terms  on  which  employment  is  offered 

— failing  to  offer  employment 

— the  terms  of  employment  offered  to  existing  employees 

— opportunities  for  promotion,  training  or  other  benefits 

— the  terms  for  promotion,  training  or  other  benefits 

— dismissal  or  other  detriments 

— compulsory  retirement  ages 

— terms  in  collective  agreements. 

The  legislation  does  not  apply  to: 

— pay  and  other  terms  of  employment  (which  are  dealt  with  under  the  Equal  Pay  Act,  see  below) 

— provisions  relating  to  pensions  and  pension  ages  (see  below). 

Martial  status 

Employers  should  avoid  making  assumptions  about  a female  applicant’s  domestic  arrangements,  or  asking 
questions  which  may  be  discriminatory  at  recruitment  or  promotion  interviews. 

It  is  unlawful  to  discriminate  against  women  in  the  belief  that  a married  woman  might  leave  to  have  a baby, 
or  that  she  would  not  work  long  hours  or  travel,  or  that  a woman  with  young  children  would  be  an  unreliable 
employee. 

Unless  they  can  show  that  they  took  such  steps  as  were  reasonably  practicable  to  prevent  such  acts, 
employers  are  liable  for  their  own  acts  of  discrimination,  for  those  of  their  agents,  and  for  those  of  their 
employees  acting  in  the  course  of  their  employment. 
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Sexual  Harassment 

Sexual  harassment  is  a form  of  sex  discrimination.  It  is  unlawful  under  the  1976  Sex  Discrimination  a 
and  both  the  employer  and  employee  guilty  of  sex  discrimination  may  have  claims  brought  against  them  h 
the  victim.  It  is  also  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  harasser  and  may  constitute  a criminal  assault  ^ 

Sexual  harassment  has  been  defined  as  “unwanted  conduct  of  a sexual  nature  or  other  conduct  based 
sex  affecting  the  dignity  of  women  and  men  at  work”.  Sexual  harassment  occurs  when  an  employee  is 
to  physical  or  verbal  abuse,  or  hostile  behaviour  because  of  the  person's  sex.  Examples  of  sexui  harassm™ 
may  include:  «*<«ameni 

— Unwanted  physical  contact  such  as  unnecessary  touching;  patting  or  pinching;  brushing  agairo 
an  employee's  body;  assuait;  and  coercing  sexual  intercourse.  * 

Unwelcome  sexual  advances,  continued  suggestions  for  sexual  activity  or  requests  for  dates  after 
It  has  been  made  clear  that  this  is  unwelcome;  offensive  and  lewd  comments ; suggestive  remarifc 
and  innuendoes. 

— The  display  of  material  which  may  be  found  offensive  by  members  of  a particular  sex  for 
example,  the  display  of  pornographic  or  sexually  suggestive  pictures,  objects  or  written  material 
Leenng,  whistling,  or  making  sexually  suggestive  gestures,  unnecessary  staring. 

— Conduct  *at  denigrates,  ridicules  or  intimidates  or  is  physically  abusive  of  an  employee  because 
of  his  or  her  sex,  for  example  derogoratory  comments  about  appearance  and  dress. 

Employers  will  be  liable  for  harassment  of  which  they  were  informed  and  failed  to  remedy  They  mav  be 
vicmously  liable  even  if  unawye  of  the  harassment.  Employers  will  be  liable  if  the  conduct  of  the  employees 
IS  shown  to  be  m the  course  of  their  employment,  and  unless  the  employers  can  show  that  they  todc  smh 
steps  as  were  reasonably  practicable  to  prevent  such  harassment. 

The  European  Commission  has  recently  published  a recommendation  on  “the  protection  of  the  dignity  of 

“"‘•“S'  '■'“nmentlation  carries  important  implfcata 
for  Bnnsh  employers  as  tribunals  may  take  It  into  account  when  hearing  claims  of  sexual  harasanent. 

Compensation 

trita,^ X f P'^ent  a complaint  within  three  months  to  an  industrial 

mbunal  No  pmod  of  qualifying  service  is  required.  If  the  complaint  is  well  founded,  the  tribunal  may  order 
the  employer  to  pay  compensation  (see  reference  1:3.3).  umuuai  may  orcer 

auSra?ritg'S‘’acrof  h“  (EOC)  or  an  aggrieved  job  applicant  have  powers  to  investigate  or 

Ss  of  , T employers  to  make  and  retain  adequate 

OMenrial  employees  ,n  order  to  answer  any  enquiry  or  complaint.  A complainmt  or 

potently  complainant  may  serve  a questionnaire  in  presenbed  form  on  an  employer  the  reolies  to  these  are 
to  ^ ^"***^^  conclusions  fiSm  evasive  replies  or  a failure 

the'Ac^ZjmTeoSnan^  “ investigation  by  the  EOC  or  in  receipt  of  a questionnaire  under 
Svice  a^nssistTce  “ industrial  tribunal  should  seek  professional 


Genuine  occupational  quaufications 

is  ^geI“up2nT,u'SS^^^^  ^ I--"  ^ - 

n man  or  woman  to  preserve  decency  or  privacy  or 

r*LonabTv°i  -a"  "'•“h  do  not  and  cannot 

reasonably  expected  to  provide  facilmes  for  both  sexes,  or 

could  1^ ^ couMiy  whosc  laws  or  customs  ate  such  that  the  duties 

could  not  be  performed  effectively  by  a woman  or  man,  or 

t 

Employers  proposing  to  rely  on  any  of  the  above  exceptions  should  seek  further  advice. 

Equal  pay 

EquSSylcr,97&e^^^^^^^^^  Ta^  “f  -nine  regardless  of  sex.  Hie 

of  all  ages  irrespecUve  of  whether^they  5e:  CAmendment)  Regulations  1983  applies  to  all  employees 

— full  time  or  part  time  workers 

— permanent  or  temporary 
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There  is  no  minimum  qualifying  service  requirement  to  be  covered  by  this  legislation.  However,  a claim 
has  to  be  brought  within  six  months  of  an  employee  leaving  employment. 

The  Act  operates  by  implying  into  every  contract  of  employment  an  equality  clause.  This  enables  a woman 
to  require  that  each  term  of  her  contract  of  employment  should  be  no  less  favourable  than  that  of  a man  doing 
comparable  work.  A comparison  may  be  made  with  either  current  or  former  employees.  The  Act  applies  to 
both  women  and  men.  It  covers  all  terms  and  conditions  that  are  included  in  the  contract  of  employment, 
e.g.,  pay,  sick  pay,  holiday  entitlement  and  bonus  payments.  The  Act  excludes  pensions  (see  below). 

Exceptions 

The  equality  clause  under  the  Equal  Pay  Act  does  not  apply: 

— to  terms  making  special  provision  in  relation  to  pregnancy 

— to  provisions  relating  to  pensions  or  death  benefits  (but  different  occupational  pension  benefits 
and  ages  for  men  and  women  are  likely  to  be  unlawful  under  EC  legislation,  (see  para  below  and 
Part  3 Chapter  6) 

— where  any  variation  between  the  woman’s  contract  and  the  man’s  contract  can  be  shown  to  be 
genuinely  due  to  a material  difference  or  factor  which  is  not  the  difference  of  sex. 


Pensions 

Although  provisions  relating  to  pensions  are  not  subject  to  the  Equal  Pay  Act,  on  17  May  1990  the 
European  Court  of  Justice  decided  in  Barber-v-Guardian  Royal  Exchange  Group  ±at  pension  benefits  under 
a private  occupational  pension  scheme  fell  within  the  definition  of  “pay”  in  article  119  of  the  Treaty  of  Rome 
concerning  equal  pay  for  work  of  equal  value.  Therefore  pension  ages  and  pension  benefits  under  an 
occupational  pension  scheme  must  be  the  same  for  men  and  women,  including  ages  for  and  benefits  payable 
on  early  retirement. 

Following  an  agreement  at  the  1991  European  Summit  in  Maastricht,  it  appears  that  benefits  under 
occupational  pension  schemes  will  not  come  within  the  definition  of  “pay”  in  article  1 19  so  far  as  they  are 
attributable  to  periods  of  employment  prior  to  17  May  1990.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  only  benefits 
accruing  post  17  May  1990  have  to  be  equalised.  However,  until  that  agreement  is  ratified  there  remains 
uncertainty  over  the  retrosjoective  effect  of  the  Barber  decision.  An  individual  employee  may  bring  a claim 
in  the  UK  courts  relying  directly  on  the  EC  legislation.  An  employer  faced  with  such  a claim  should  obtain 
further  advice. 

Comparable  work 

The  Act  lays  down  limits  within  which  a woman  employee  may  choose  her  male  comparator(s). 
Comparison  is  limited  to  employees  in  the  same  employment.  For  example: 

— employment  by  the  same  employer  in  the  same  establishment 

— an  associated  employer  in  the  same  establishment 

— the  same  employer  at  a different  establishment  and  where  common  terms  and  conditions  are 
applied 

— an  associated  employer  at  a different  establishment  and  where  common  terms  and  conditions  are 
applied. 

In  terms  of  the  Act  employers  are  associated  if  one  has  control  over  the  other  or  if  both  are  controlled  by 
a third  employer. 

“Comparable”  work  is  defined  as  either: 

— like  work  i.e.,  work  which  is  the  same  or  of  a broadly  similar  nature,  where  any  differences  are 
not  of  practical  importance,  or 

— work  rated  as  equivalent  under  a job  evaluation  scheme,  or 

— work  of  equal  value  i.e.,  work  which  does  not  fall  under  either  of  the  above  categories  but  which 
in  terms  of  its  demands  on  a woman  under  headings  such  as  effort,  skill,  decision,  is  of  equal  value 
to  that  of  a man  in  the  same  employment. 

An  employer  faced  with  any  informal  or  procedural  equal  pay  claim  or  who  has  received  notice  of  a 
complaint  to  an  industrial  tribunal  should  obtain  further  advice. 

Compensation 

An  employee  or  former  employee  may  make  a complaint  to  an  industrial  tribunal  to  claim  equal  pay.  The 
tribunal  cannot  make  a finding  that  jobs  are  of  equal  value  unless  it  has  received  a report  from  an  independent 
expert  to  that  effect.  If  the  complaint  is  upheld,  the  employee  is  entitled  to  have  the  contractual  term 
improved,  and  receive  payment  for  part  loss.  The  compensation  is  limited  to  the  period  of  two  years  prior 
to  the  institution  of  the  proceedings. 

1J2S70  C 
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Race  discrimination 

Under  the  Race  Relations  Act  1976  it  is  unlawful  to  discriminate  in  employment  on  racial  iirounris  Tt 
term  racial  grounds  includes  grounds  relating  to  colour,  race,  nationality  or  ethnic  or  national  orinins  Ti 
Act  also  applies  to  discrimination  against  staff  working  for  the  employer  but  not  on  the  payroll  sn?h  V.  ^ 
trainees,  temporaty  typists,  agency  staff,  etc.,  but  does  not  apply  to  employment  outside  Great  Bnta“  ^ 

An  act  of  discrimination  need  not  be  intentional  to  be  unlawful.  Discrimination  may  be- 

— direct  ie  where  an  employer  on  racial  grounds  treats  a person  less  favourably  than  he  tre=,= 

would  treat  other  persons,  or  ^ 

indirect  le  where  an  employer  applies  a condition  or  requirement  such  that  the  oronortmn  rtf 

Snf  of  ^ considerably  smaller  San  those 

not  of  that  group,  which  is  to  the  detriment  of  the  complainant  within  that  ctoud  nr 
victimisation,  i.e.,  victimising  a person  for  seeking  to  enforce  their  rights  under  the  Act  nr  fn 
assisUng  another  person  in  enforcing  those  rights,  eg  by  giving  evidence. 

The  Act  covers  discrimination  in: 

~ Xtoymenr''  arraagemenU  made  for  the  puipose  of  determining  who  should  be  offered 

— the  terms  on  which  employment  is  offered 

— failing  to  offer  employment 

— the  terms  of  employment  afforded  to  existing  employees 

— opportunities  for  promotion,  training  or  other  benefits  dismissal  or  other  detriments. 

discrimination  employers  are  also  liable  for  the  act  of  their 
agents  and  employees  unless  they  can  show  that  they  took  all  such  steps  as  were  reasonab  v pract 

includes  cases  where,  for  example,  employers  bow  to  pressute  from  groups  of  employees  imt  to  emnlnv 
Sni  n°'"  "’•nonties.  In  summary,  other  than  in  certain  limited  circumstances  permitted  bv^thl 
legislation,  employers  must  not  afford  special  treatment  to  persons  of  a particular  race.  ^ 

occupational  qualification  for  the  job  to  be  of  a 

s“?m“ploy  "s  luro^rf^rrldvict"" 
trftunTtteTo'’y1i"fu^ifvta^^ 

Commission  for  Racial  Equality 

pu?uLcron?dSt£^  WUhSfto'  investigations  in 

Disabled  persons 

disrtmth^LTrabtt  tnlov"^  r'’  n'f  ““ 

leaT.  /per  cent  of  thT^oK^tS'S  “ 

Equal  opportunities  guidance 

rec^mVSrexamp^^^^^^  "?  requirements  of  statute.  They  are  strongly 

eliminate  discrimination  and  promote  equality  of  mn,™  °i"  '™  practice  which  aim  to 

on  employers,  they  may  be  taken  into  account  by  Llstaf 

The  codes  of  practice  are ; 

thep™So?ofl‘^“al^pomnRfrn°Jt^to^^^^^ 
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_ Equal  Opportunities  Cormnission  Code  of  Practice  for  the  elimination  of  discrimination  on  the 
grounds  of  sex  and  marriage  and  the  promotion  of  equality  of  opportunity  in  employment. 


Gender 

Discrimination  against  a man  or  woman  on  the  grounds  of  their  sex  or  marital  status  is  not  only  unlawful, 
but  a misuse  and  waste  of  human  resources. 

Individuals  should  not  be  discriminated  against  at  the  recruitment  stage  on  the  grounds  of  their  sex. 
Employers  should  take  positive  steps  to  make  certain  that  the  skills  and  talents  of  all  their  employees  are  fully 
utilised,  and  that  they  are  given  every  available  opportunity  to  progress. 

Where  employers  of  large  numbers  of  women  find  that  women  are  vastly  under-represented  at 
management,  and  especially  at  senior  management  levels,  they  should  review  their  practices  against  the 
following  questions: 

— is  there  direct  or  indirect  discrimination  within  the  organisation  when  considering  employees  for 
training  or  promotion? 

— is  there  prejudice  amongst  management  or  p>eers:  for  example,  is  it  acceptable  for  a male 
employee  to  be  late  for  work  because  he  has  taken  his  car  to  the  garage,  but  is  unacceptable  for 
a femde  employee  to  be  late  because  she  has  taken  her  child  to  the  doctor? 

— is  the  organisation  “family  friendly”:  are  there  adequate  childcare  arrangements  or  flexible 
working  hours  to  assist  employees  with  young  children? 

Employers  can  take  active  steps  to  ensure  that  both  men  and  women  are  provided  with  an  equal 
opportunity  to  compete  for  senior  positions.  The  EEF  guidance  paper  Women  Returners  looks  at  the 
practicalities  of  introducing  initiatives  to  help  recruit  and  retain  women  employees. 

Sexual  harassment 

Employers  should  have  a specific  policy  to  deal  with  sexual  harassment.  A general  equal  opportunities 
policy  which  covers  sex  discrimination  will  not  normally  be  sufficient. 

The  Department  of  Employment  has  produced  two  guides  for  employers  and  employees  respectively,  on 
dealing  with  sexual  harassment.  The  EEF  guide  Preventing  sexual  harassment  at  work  gives  the  following 
main  advice  to  employers: 

— establish  a separate  policy  to  deal  specifically  with  sexual  harassment 

— take  steps  to  establish  the  scale  of  the  problem,  perhaps  by  conducting  formal  or  informal  surveys, 
termination  interviews,  or  by  setting  up  a confidential  employee  “hotline” 

— issue  a written  policy  statement  which  expressly  prohibits  sexual  harassment  and  emphasises 
senior  management’s  commitment  to  eradicating  it 

— establish  a complaints  procedure  separate  from  the  usual  disciplinary  procedure,  which  may  often 
be  unsuitable  for  sexual  harassment  complaints 

— nominate  one  or  more  counsellors  to  whom  victims  of  sexual  harassment  can  go  in  the  first 
instance  for  confidential  help  and  advice 

— investigate  complaints  quickly,  fairly,  and  impartially,  with  respect  for  the  rights  of  both  the 
complainant  and  the  alleged  harasser 

— establish  a separate  disciplinary  procedure  for  sexual  harassment  cases  which  includes  both 
informal  and  formal  remedies 

— educate  employees,  supervisors  and  managers  on  the  implications  of  sexual  harassment,  for  the 
victim  and  ^e  business  both  through  specialist  training  courses,  in-house  workshops  or  company 
literature. 

Equal  pay 

Employers  should  ensure  that  their  pay  and  benefits  practices  and  structures  do  not  give  rise  to  equal  pay 
claims,  and  that  men  and  women  are  treated  equally.  Any  differences  in  terms  should  only  be  justifiable  on 
grounds  other  than  sex.  The  legislation  applies  to  both  women  and  men. 

The  equality  clause  (as  explained  in  this  chapter)  applies  to  each  term  of  the  contract.  A woman  may 
therefore  complain  that  a single  term  of  her  contract  is  less  favourable  than  that  of  a comparable  man,  even 
if  her  other  terms  are  as  good  (or  better).  This  may  be  the  case  where  a claim  of  equal  value  is  made  between 
staff  and  hourly  paid  employees. 

The  fact  that  there  is  a man  employed  doing  the  same  work  as  a woman  does  not  prevent  her  from  claiming 
that  her  work  is  of  equal  value  to  that  of  another  man  doing  different  work  or  vice  versa. 

An  employer  who  is  considering  introducing  different  contractual  provisions  for  jobs  which  might  be 
argued  to  be  comparable  should  obtain  further  advice. 

A non-discriminatory  analytical  job  evaluation  scheme  which  attributes  different  values  to  the  jobs  of  the 
complainant  and  any  comparator  will  provide  employers  with  a defence  against  an  equal  pay  claim.  The 
definition  of  job  evaluation  in  the  Act  requires  the  comparison  of  specified  factors  in  respect  of  each  job. 
Simpler  schemes  such  as  those  based  on  job  ranking  will  not  satisfy  the  provisions. 
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Race 

The  EEC  supports  the  Commission  for  Racial  Equality  (CRE),  which  recommends  that  employers  should: 

— adopt  a formal  written  equal  opportunities  policy 

— check  its  effectiveness  by  monitoring  the  progress  employees  and  job  applicants  are  making, 
according  to  ethnic  origin. 

The  CRE  code  of  practice  states  that  the  policy  should  aim  to  ensure  that: 

— no  job  applicant  or  employee  receives  less  favourable  treatment  than  another  on  racial  grounds 

— no  applicant  or  employee  is  placed  at  a disadvantage  by  requirements  or  conditions  which  have 
a disproportionate  effect  on  his  or  her  racial  group,  and  which  cannot  be  shown  to  be  justifiable 
other  than  on  racial  grounds 

— where  appropriate,  and  where  permissible  under  the  Race  Relations  Act  1976,  employees  of 
under-represented  racial  groups  are  given  training  and  encouragement  to  achieve  equal 
opportunity  within  the  organisation. 

The  CRE  recommends  positive  action  initiatives  to  encourage  people  from  ethnic  minorities  to  apply  for 
jobs  in  which  their  groups  have  been  previously  under-represented,  and  provide  training  to  develop  their 
potential.  Positive  action  should  not  be  confus^  with  positive  discrimination,  the  latter  being  unlawful. 
Positive  action,  rather  than  operating  solely  in  favour  of  one  particular  group  to  the  detriment  of  others, 
consists  of  measures  designed  to  help  people  from  under-represented  groups  participate  more  effectively  in 
employment  alongside  other  groups  which,  previously,  may  have  had  better  access  to  employment, 
promotion  and  training. 

Employers  should  take  care  that  they  do  not  discriminate  either  directly  or  indirectly  on  racial  grounds  at 
the  recruitment  stage  (See  Part  1 Chapter  1). 

It  is  unlawful  to  discriminate  when  handling  grievances  or  disciplinary  cases  on  racial  grounds,  for 
example  by  victimising  an  employee  through  the  disciplinary  procedure.  Employers  should  treat  complaints 
about  race  discrimination  seriously  and  not  assume  that  individuals  are  being  over-sensitive.  It  should  be 
made  clear  in  the  organisation’s  mlebook  that  discrimination  on  grounds  of  race  will  be  treated  as  a serious 
disciplinary  offence. 

As  a result  of  demographic  trends,  the  increasing  cultural  diversity  in  the  British  workforce  and  the  effects 
of  European  free  movement  of  workers  from  1993,  employers  may  find  that  they  have  individuals  in 
employment  whose  knowledge  of  English  may  be  limited.  Employers  should  consider  providing  the 
following  facilities,  where  reasonably  practicable: 

— interpretation  and  translation  facilities;  this  will  be  particularly  important  when  discussing  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment,  and  when  handling  grievance  and  disciplinary  matters 

— English  language  training,  where  this  is  necessary 

— communicating  important  information  in  other  languages  as  well  as  English:  that  is  particularly 
important  for  health  and  safety  information. 

Cultural  differences 

Employees  from  ethnic  minorities  may  have  particular  needs  and  requirements  based  on  their  religious  or 
cultural  background,  for  example  observance  of  religious  holidays  or  prayer  times,  which  may  conflict  with 
existing  workplace  requirements.  Employers  should  consider  whether  it  is  reasonably  practicable  to  vary  or 
adapt  their  normal  practice  to  meet  such  requirements. 

Disability 

Negative  images  of  disability  and  incorrect  assumptions  about  disabled  people  can  hamper  their  progress 
towards  equal  opportunities  at  work.  Research  has  shown  that  the  productivity,  attendance,  and  accident 
records  of  disabled  employees  can  be  as  good  as  those  of  the  able  bodied.  A disability  does  not  necessarily 
affect  people’s  ability  to  do  a job,  although  it  may  affect  the  manner  or  the  place  in  which  they  perform  it. 
Employers  should  test  ability  for  the  job  first  when  recruiting,  and  only  discuss  the  disability  if  adjustments 
are  necessary  to  allow  the  applicant  to  do  the  job. 

Employers  should  take  special  care  when  considering  dismissing  a disabled  employee,  particularly  in 
redundancy  situations. 

Achieving  equality  of  opportunity  for  disabled  people  may  be  helped  by: 

— carrying  out  an  initial  review  of  the  employment  levels  of  all  people  with  disabilities  within  the 
organisation  (including  non-registered  disabled  employees) 

— making  a written  policy  statement  emphasising  the  organisation’s  determination  to  employ 
disabled  people,  and  provide  equality  of  opportunity  for  new  and  existing  employees,  and  those 
injured  at  work 

— carrying  out  regular  monitoring  of  progress 

educating  and  training  managers  and  employees  thoroughly;  teaching  managers  not  to  assume 
that  people  with  disabilities  are  unemployable,  and  how  to  recognise  and  deal  with  specific 
disabilities;  educating  employees  in  how  to  deal  with  disabled  colleagues. 
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Age 

Employers  may  find  that  employees  over  45  are  just  as  productive  and  capable  as  their  younger  colleagues. 
They  may  be  often  effective  in  jobs  where  reliability  and  accuracy  are  required,  or  where  substantial 
knowledge  and  experience  are  needed. 

Therefore,  employers  should  attempt,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  restricting  recruitment  on  grounds  of  age, 
although  it  is  not  specifically  unlawful  to  do  so. 

Monitoring 

Regular  and  continuing  collection  and  monitoring  of  workforce  data  is  essential  to  evaluate  the  success 
of  equal  opportunity  policy  initiatives.  Through  regular  monitoring  employers  can  compare  the  structure  and 
composition  of  their  workforce  at  any  given  time  with  their  initial  analysis. 

The  three  main  categories  of  analysis  will  be  gender,  ethnic  origin,  and  disability.  Employers  may  wish 
to  examine  their  workforce  on  the  basis  of  age  as  well.  Monitoring  by  gender  can  be  done  by  using  existing 
personnel  records.  Collecting  data  on  race  and  ethnic  origin  will  be  more  difficult. 

Ethnic  origins 

At  the  recruitment  stage,  employers  should  require  all  job  applicants  to  complete  a declaration  stating  their 
ethnic  origin,  which  can  then  be  kept  with  personnel  records  and  monitored  easily.  For  existing  employers, 
an  accurate  picture  of  the  workforce  can  only  be  obtained  by  asking  then  to  complete  a similar  form. 
Employers  should : 

— never  assume  that  managers  will  be  able  to  determine  an  employee’s  ethnic  origin.  It  is  important 
to  involve  employees  in  the  process 

— ensure  that  employees  are  in  no  doubt  of  the  employer's  reasons  for  collecting  this  information. 
If  the  employer  has  not  adequately  communicate  its  commitment  to  equal  opportunities  to  the 
workforce,  the  exercise  may  be  met  with  suspicion 

— arrange  short  interviews  between  each  employee  and  his  or  her  immediate  manager.  Explain  the 
purpose  of  the  enquiry,  and  give  employees  the  opportunity  to  ask  any  questions.  Ask  the 
employee  to  indicate  to  which  ethnic  category  they  belong.  If  an  employee  is  unwilling  to 
co-operate  then  their  immediate  manager  will  have  to  make  a decision  based  on  their  knowledge 
and  judgment,  and  inform  the  employee  that  that  information  has  been  placed  on  their  personnel 
record. 

Disability 

Employers  should  never  assume  that  they  know  which  of  their  employees  are  disabled.  The  only  records 
they  are  likely  to  have  are  on  registered  disabled  people.  It  is  well  known  that  the  vast  majority  of  people 
wi^  disabilities  are  not  registered.  Any  monitoring  of  disability  should  be  carried  out  in  much  the  same  way 
as  that  used  for  ethnic  monitoring.  Employers  may  find  that: 

— many  employees  will  be  reluctant  to  reveal  disabilities  for  fear  that  it  will  be  detrimental  to  their 
job.  Employees  should  be  reassured  before  the  process  begins 

— disability  t^es  many  forms.  Employers  should  not  make  assumptions  about  what  an  employee 
may  or  may  not  be  able  to  do. 

Developing  a policy 

The  EEF  recommends  that  employers  should  consider  adopting  an  equal  opportunities  policy  based  on  the 
relevant  codes  of  practice  issued  by  the  EOC  and  the  CRE  (described  earlier  in  this  chapter).  A policy  need 
not  restrict  itself  to  sex  or  race,  but  can  cover  all  occupationally  irrelevant  discrimination.  It  must  have 
commitment  from  senior  management  including  the  chief  executive. 

Carry  out  an  “equal  opportunity  audit”: 

— examine  composition  of  current  workforce 

— identify  areas  needing  priority  action,  e.g.,  women,  ethnic  minorities,  disabled  people 

— where  the  majority  of  employees  are  female,  are  there  women  managers  or  technicians? 

— ensure  that  equal  opportunity  is  integrated  into  every  area  of  employment  practice 

— appoint  a person  who  has  enough  personal  status,  credibility  and  genuine  personal  commitment 
to  administer  the  policy. 

— have  the  policy  in  writing;  clearly  define  its  aims  and  objectives 

— state  that  the  organisation  is  determined  to  become  an  equal  opportunities  employer  and  that  this 
has  been  endorsed  at  the  most  senior  level 

— identify  the  person(s)  responsible  for  equal  opportunities  and  outline  their  role  and  authority 

— make  clear  what  is  expected  of  management  and  employees  at  all  levels 

— specify  the  areas  of  employment  where  changes  need  to  be  made,  e.g.,  recruitment  and  selection, 
training,  promotion  and  career  development,  performance  appraisal  and  job  evaluation, 
remuneration,  disciplinary/grievance  procedures,  and  pensions 

— outline  any  positive  action  necessary  to  be  taken  for  particular  groups. 
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Implementation 

Good  communication  is  essential  for  successful  policy  implementation; 

— communicate  policy  clearly  to  managers  responsible  for  its  implementation  and  also 

employees  it  is  designed  to  help  ^ 

— include  equal  opportunities  training  in  the  induction  of  new  recruits 

— publicise  policy  in  the  local  community.  This  may  help  attract  new  recruits  from  the  notena  i 

labour  market  base  including  women  and  ethnic  minorities  potennal 

— advertise  in  local  media  and  maintain  good  profile  in  the  local  community. 

Training  initiatives 

The  following  training  initiatives  may  be  helpful; 

~ wiwng  prSi“’'“'  into  their  daily 

— general  awareness  ttaining  for  wider  group  of  staff  to  ensure  that  equal  opportunities  become  me 

of  the  organisation’s  culture  KF^^uumci,  oecome  pan 

— awareness  trmning  for  all  employees  who  have  contact  with  the  general  public  and  who  mw 

mflnence  who  comes  to  work  for  the  organisation,  e.g.,  gatekeepers  and  s“unw  sS 
telephomsts.  recepuomsts,  and  those  involved  in  recruitment  and  selection  ^ 

specif  training  for  particular  disadvantaged  groups  may  also  help  to  ensure  that  their  career 
opportunities  equal  those  of  their  peers.  ^ 

Changes  in  employment  practices 

— recruitment  and  selection  (see  Part  1 Chapter  1) 

— promotion 

— training  and  career  development 

— working  hours 

— childcare  provision 

— job-sharing 

— home  working. 

January  1994 
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WHY  ATTRACT  WOMEN  RETURNERS? 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  1994  there  will  be  one  million  fewer  16-  to  19-year-olds  in  the  population 
than  in  1984;  a fall  of  29  per  cent.‘  Although  the  recession  has  reduced  the  impact  of  demographic  change, 
this  is  likely  to  be  a short-term  phenomenon.  Post-recession,  as  the  number  of  traditional  recruits  available 
to  employers  falls,  competition  to  provide  the  best  employment  package  is  likely  to  become  more  intense. 

One  way  of  improving  this  situation  would  be  to  make  better  use  of  existing  resources,  and  in  particular, 
women.  In  the  UK  there  are  an  estimated  five  million  women  in  the  16-60  age  ^oup  who  are  not  in 
employment,  24  per  cent  of  whom  hold  post  A-level  qualifications.’  This  under-utilisation  of  such  a large 
sector  of  the  workforce  has  attracted  a great  deal  of  publicity  since  the  launch  of  Opportunity  2000,  a 
campaign  started  by  the  Community  Women’s  Economic  Development  Target  Team  “to  increase  the  quali^ 
and  quantity  of  women’s  participation  in  the  workforce”.  Employers  who  participate  are  invited  to  set 
themselves  goals  to  increase  opportunities  for  women  in  the  workforce  by  the  year  2000.  At  the  time  of  its 
launch,  61  organisations  had  made  a formal  commitment  to  the  campaign.  The  campaign  encourages 
employers  to  “treat  women  and  equal  opportunities  as  a mainstream  business  issue,  backed  by  strong 
business  arguments”.  In  short,  equal  opportunities  makes  sound  business  sense. 


Valuable  recruits 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  potential  recruits  to  employers  are  women  “returners”  to  the  workforce.  This 
is  usually  taken  to  mean  those  women  who  have  left  work  to  have  a family,  have  taken  time  out  to  care  for 
them,  and  are  unlikely  to  return  to  the  post  which  they  left.  The  term  may  also  apply  to  those  who  have  been 
caring  for  elderly  or  sick  relatives,  returning  part-time  to  the  same  or  a different  employer,  or  training  for 
a different  occupation  before  returning.  It  may  also  apply  to  the  substantial  number  of  single  mothers  who 
wish  to  go  back  to  work. 

The  question  of  attracting  women  returners  falls  mainly  into  two  categories  for  employers.  Firstly,  there 
is  the  question  of  women  already  employed  who  take  maternity  leave.  How  do  employers  persuade  a woman 
to  return  to  employment  after  having  her  baby?  The  cost  to  the  employer  of  losing  that  employee  can  be  steep. 
In  1985,  The  Engineering  Council  estimated  the  net  cost  of  training  a chartered  or  technician  engineer  to  be 
between  £14,000  and  £20,000,  an  investment  which  is  usually  recovered  within  five  years.  In  1988,  Midland 
Bank  estimated  the  cost  of  advertising,  recruiting  and  training  a senior  employee  to  be  in  the  region  of 
£10,000. 

Additionally,  given  that  women  returners  to  employment  often  do  not  return  to  the  employer  they  left, 
employers  need  to  consider  how  to  attract  women  returners  in  general  into  their  workforce. 


‘Labour  Market  Quanerly  Report,  August  1990. 
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So.  What  are  the  problems  which  prevent  women  from  returning  to  work  after  having  a babv 
employers  hope  to  resolve  them?  "avmg  a oaoy, 


and  how  can 


WHAT  PREVENTS  WOMEN  RETURNING  TO  WORK? 

Lack  of  childcare 

The  1988  Labour  Force  Survey  indicated  that  over  800,000  economically  inactive  wom,„  . vr 
would  hke  to  have  a regular  paid  job,  but  were  unable  to  take  one  at  that  time  becauseTf  h 
r«pons,bd.ties.  More  than  half  of  these  had  children  under  five,  and  around  250  wS  Sad 
children.  Most  of  the  remaining  100,000  were  presumably  caring  for  other  de^n^i 

On  this  basis  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  major  problem  facing  those  women  «,i, 
to  return  to  work  is  ''who  will  look  after  the  children’”  There  is  clearly  a larne  who  would  like 

feel  that  they  would  like  to  return  to  work  but  are  unable  to  due  to  their 

There  is  m acknowledged  lack  of  adequate  state-funded  childcare  in  the  UK  n..r,rraa  u u 
overall  level  of  provision,  followed  by  France  and  Belgium  while  the  lowest  levek  T ^ 
m the  UK,  Ireland,  and  the  Netherlands.  Denmark  nowTsoends  almn«  ^ Provision  are  found 

UK  on  childcare  sarvicas.'  The  UK  and  ZTd  ^ ^ “ 

employed  people  as  priority  groups  for  admission  to  publicly-funded  childcme  s™  mes"® 

inv“iS=,  ftist“mLTw«  1°  of  die  costs 

them  unable  to  return  to  work  at  all.  children,  or  leaves 


Inflexible  hours 

account  of  their  employees'  family  responsibilities.  ^ conditions  and  benefits  which  will  take 

ioh™haSt~.  ™ --rkiag, 

more  depth  later  in  the  paper.  For  the  moment  ir  ^ options  will  be  covered  in 

hours  do  not  favour  women  (or  men)  who  may  have  S^t^spoIlSmtir^' 

Prejudice 

employers  and  wh^SSye  Prejudices  from  both 

responstbilities.  Such  prejudice  often  becomes  pafttulXappmenttn^  “ full-time  job  and  family 
traditionally  been  under-represented.  Women  mav  aicA  senior  posts,  where  women  have 

to  feel  “selfish"  for  wanting  to  pursue  their  own  career  goals  family  and  peers,  and  be  made 

for  some  time  may  be  lacking  in  confidence  and  i ''^  7/  market 

and  they  may  need  to  be  caiftrUy?„fh':^\rk?nmThV:^^^^^^^^ 

Jrural7a:i„“ar^^^^^^ 

A PRACTICAL  APPROACH 

wh^'hXrarwXrS^irST*^^^^^^^^^^^  dlscussmg  vanous  schemes 

number  of  organisations,  proving  that  with  careful  successfully  introduced  by  a 

® “'““S'’'  “d  planning,  the  suggestions  are  workable. 

contraven^ediscA^i“attan“aws.  WcCe*thmil,™te  introduced  should  not 

relating  to  sex  discrimination  and  some  practical  advice  n ” S“‘dance  a brief  summary  of  the  rules 
Pugc  31.  Practical  advice  on  avoiding  it.  This  is  contained  in  Appendix  1, 


. CHILDCARE  FACILITIES 

problem  of  wh^S™r5te*ftS!“chiK  '“‘“re 

employers  will  be  able  to  attract  women  emmets  '’'“'''“'"S  “"ildcare  assistance  of  some  kind, 

j returners  mlo  their  workforce.  Women  may  also  be  more  inclined 

'Rn.ml  r»e, _ 


Opportunities  Review,  Mareh/April  1991.  ' 
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to  return  to  the  same  employer  after  maternity  leave,  if  they  believe  that  their  problems  have  been  addressed 
jffactically  and  sympathetically.  There  are  three  major  ways  in  which  employers  can  subsidise  childcare 
costs:  . 

By  setting  up  a workplace  nursery. 

By  buying  places  or  investing  in  an  outside  nursery. 

By  paying  a childcare  allowance. 


Workplace  nurseries 

Workplace  nurseries  receive  a great  deal  of  attention  as  they  are  often  suggested  by  employees  as  their 
ideal  childcare  facility,  and  it  is  true  that  they  can  provide  a great  many  benefits,  for  both  employees  and 
employers,  "nie  Workplace  Nurseries  Campaign'  point  out  a number  of  advantages: 


Reliability: 

High  Standards: 

Accessibility: 

Responsiveness: 


Parents  will  be  less  anxious  over  the  availability  and  reliability  of  their  childcare 
facilities. 

Employer-run  nurseries,  because  they  are  likely  to  be  better  funded,  are  more 
likely  to  offer  highly  trained  staff  and  good  quality  play  equipment. 

Most  employer-run  nurseries  are  on-site  or  very  close  to  the  workplace. 

A workplace  nursery  may  be  able  to  provide  services  which  others  cannot,  for 
example  care  of  sick  children,  and  longer  hours  to  suit  the  needs  of  shiftworkers. 


A nursery  at  work  may  well  prove  to  be  an  effective  recruitment  and  retention  tool.  It  will  not,  however, 
be  the  solution  for  every  organisation  or  indeed  for  every  employee,  and  employers  should  consider  the 
following  points: 


Cost 

The  costs  involved  in  establishing  and  running  a workplace  nursery  can  be  prohibitive,  requiring  a high 
initial  capital  investment.  The  Workplace  Nurseries  Campaign  estimates  the  cost  of  initially  setting  up  a 
24-place  nursery  to  be  somewhere  between  £20,000  and  £30,000,  not  including  the  cost  of  any  premises  or 
major  conversions  which  may  be  necessary.  It  also  estimated  the  running  costs  of  such  a nursery,  in  1988, 
to  be  approximately  £1 10,3 10  per  annum,  a cost  of  approximately  £4,500  per  child.  Even  when  contibutions 
paid  by  parents  are  taken  into  account,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  a workplace  nursery  will  break  even. 

The  greatest  running  cost  is  usually  staffing.  The  cost  of  a nursery  place  is  usually  divided  between  the 
employer  and  the  employee  on  a 2: 1 ratio.  Some  employers  operate  a means-tested  employee  contribution. 

Even  when  the  employer’s  subsidy  is  taken  into  account,  workplace  nurseries  may  still  be  an  expensive 
form  of  childcare  for  the  employee,  and  so  costs  and  eligibility  must  be  calculated  carefully  and  accurately 
in  advance.  Employers  should  also  remember  that  a workplace  nursery  will  only  cover  around  three  years 
of  a child’s  life,  and  that  if  this  is  provided  as  a single  solution,  the  problems  of  care  will  remain  uru:esolved 
once  the  child  is  older. 


For  some,  particularly  the  larger  organisations,  the  advantages  of  a workplace  nursery  will  still  outweigh 
the  cost.  There  also  exist  certain  tax  arrangements  which  may  be  of  benefit  to  employers  wishing  to  provide 
assistance  with  childcare.  A note  by  the  Inland  Revenue  on  these  arrangements  is  set  out  on  page  11. 

Location 

A workplace  nursery  may  in  a lot  of  cases  provide  a convenient  and  accessible  form  of  childcare,  but  for 
many  parents,  particularly  those  whose  employers  are  based  in  a large  city,  struggling  into  work  with  children 
during  the  rush  hour  may  simply  not  be  an  option.  Workplace  arrangements  are  often  best  suited  to  greenfield 
sites,  sites  outside  city  centres,  or  to  sites  where  the  majority  of  employees  live  within  the  vicinity  of  the 
workplace. 

Introducing  a Nursery 

Define  the  Demand — ^This  is  essential  to  decide  the  size  of  the  nursery,  and  to  cost  it  accurately.  This  may 
be  done  by  analysing  the  personnel  database,  where  there  is  one,  or  by  surveying  all  employees. 
Alternatively,  a working  party  may  be  established,  including  men  and  women  from  all  levels  of  seniority, 
and  employee  representatives. 

"nie  research  should  aim  to  determine  both  future  and  current  demand,  the  age  distribution  of  the 
workforce,  and  the  number  of  women  currently  returning  after  maternity  leave.  Account  should  also  be  taken 
of  the  manpower  and  skills  requirements  of  the  business. 

Decide  Eligibility — ^The  employer  must  also  consider  from  the  outset  which  staff  will  be  eligible  to  use 
the  nursery.  Here  the  employer  must  consider  the  original  purpose  of  introducing  the  nursery;  if  its  use  is 

‘Address  on  page  452. 
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severely  restricted  it  may  defy  the  whole  object.  Most  nursery  places  do  need  to  be  restrict  r 
reasons,  however,  and  policy  on  this  needs  to  be  decided  in  advance.  If  there  is  a reemhi^  ^ 
problem,  or  a skills  shortage,  with  which  staff  do  the  problems  lie’  If  spaces  are  limi^T^  w f ""'"•'on 
It  be  essential  to  recruit  and  keep  to  best  serve  the  ne^s  of  the  business?  which  staff  will 

There  "re  severt  options  available  when  deciding  eligibility  and  allocation  of  spaces- 
— On  a first  come,  first  served”  basis. 

— Priority  to  children  requiring  full-time  places  rather  than  part-timers 
— Pnonty  to  single  parents. 

— Eligibility  to  single  parents. 

— Eligibility  based  on  income. 

— Eligibility  based  on  equal  opportunity  criteria. 

— Restricting  spaces  to  specific  occupaUonal  groups  based  on  business  needs. 

Employers  should  ensure  that  this  essential  point  is  determined  before  the  nursery  is  established. 

J Jbiii^rfZe  pLlt 

that  the  maximum  number  for  a nursery  lies  between  24  and  40  places  Campaign  suggests 

outside  company,  and  this  is  covered  in  more  S S™  ^ *'  •“  "» 

rado.  Which  is  a legal  requirement,  anS  rould 

recniited.  The  ratio  varies  between  local  authorities  but  k lUnl.n  ""d  expenenced  staff  are 

years  of  age,  and  1:3  for  those  uX  tr^^  for  children  over  two 

of  Social  Security.  must  also  be  registered  with  the  Department 

bumn7:Llt:lli  Se%st4uiS 
S ^orto:e  SirLT 

also  consider  planning  pennission  and  change 
Contracting  out 

nursery.  Thfs  will  redlfct^  A^'^fl“Mci™ris°kT^^^  ™"ning  to  an  outside 

administration.  involved,  and  will  also  relieve  the  burden  of  day  to  day 

Buying  places 

or  will  set  up  a scheme  and'JS^It'M  company'^s"Shal7  Ata  ■"  "='""8  “P  " nurseiy, 

by  the  employee.  " " "“'•’"0'  place,  with  the  balance  to  be  paid 

Investing  in  nurseries 

established  a three-y^”coL'rctS'GatehJiuS'*°  ™"  nursery.  British  Airways  took  this  option  and 
as  a response  to  the  lack  of  childcare  facilities  BA^unS  1“"’^.'"''  's'">>llshed  by  one  of  its  employees 
Of  the  numery  is  petfotmed  by  Oatehousfa^d  p.™ 

Sharing  nurseries 

“club  together"  to  fund  f be  prohibitive,  some  employers 

situated  close  together,  for  example  on  a business  nark  or  fn  several  large  companies  are 

supermarkets  and  leisure  centres  now  operate  cr^ht^e  *u  Many  large  shopping  complexes, 

helped  to  fund  these  schemes  in  return  fo^places  for  their^  pa^ons,  and  in  some  areas  employers  have 
have  reached  agreements  wid.  .heitTo^"^;  Sor^y^o^^aS^^^^^^ 

cstablfshing  teh  own  WOTk“1S®nTOe™f^^^^  “ P'"'«o"'  ""d  economic  option  than 

Place  nursery  from  scratch.  It  may  also  be  beneficial  in  offering  employees 

'Some  of  these  are  listed  on  pages  451-452.  ' 
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additional  services  which  a solely  employer-run  operation  may  be  unable  to  provide,  for  example  emergency 
childcare  in  the  event  of  illness,  arranging  for  children  to  be  collected  from  school,  and  offering  play  schemes 
during  the  school  holidays. 

CHOXtCARE  ALLOWANCES 

The  third,  and  undoubtedly  easiest  and  least  expensive  alternative,  is  to  provide  staff  with  some  form  of 
childcare  allowance.  This  may  be  an  attractive  option  for  those  employees  for  whom  a nursery  place  is 
unavailable,  as  it  enables  them  to  choose  their  own  form  of  childcare,  knowing  that  at  least  some  of  the  cost 
will  be  met  by  their  employer. 

Paying  a childcare  allowance  avoids  the  financial  and  administrative  burden  of  establishing  childcare 
facilities  at  the  workplace,  while  still  providing  employees  with  a worthwhile  and  tangible  benefit.  It  may 
be  particularly  appropriate  where  the  employer  is  located  in  a busy  city  centre,  where  the  employer  has  a 
number  of  locations,  or  where  the  company  is  too  small  to  justify  a workplace  arrangement.  Several  local 
authorities  now  operate  this  scheme  as  part  of  their  equal  opportunities  policy. 

Childcare  allowances  are  usually  paid  in  one  of  two  ways : 

— Cash  payments. 

— Childcare  vouchers. 

Cash  Payments 

Cash  payments  should  be  paid  to  the  employee  as  a separate  benefit.  Most  employers  who  provide  a cash 
allowance  require  some  kind  of  written  proof  that  the  money  is  being  used  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  essential  that  any  organisation  considering  introducing  a cash  childcare  benefit  decides  first  of  all  how 
ihe  payments  will  be  financed,  and  which  employees  will  be  eligible  for  the  benefit, 

Payments  may  be  paid  at  a flat  rate,  or  may  vary  according  to  circumstances,  for  example,  salary  or 
household  income. 

Funding  of  the  scheme  can  be  operated  in  a number  of  ways: 

Establishing  a Welfare  Fund — ^Under  this  system,  all  employees  contribute  a fixed  sum  into  a “kitty”, 
which  is  then  used  to  subsidise  those  employees  with  childcare  costs.  Usually,  payments  will  vary  according 
to  salary,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  establish  the  exact  level  of  contribution.  Employers  should  also  consider 
the  possible  employee  relations  implications  of  employees  being  reluctant  to  contribute  to  a fund  from  which 
they  are  receiving  no  direct  benefit. 

Offer  Selective  Payments — ^Many  childcare  allowance  schemes  have  been  introduced  to  promote  equal 
opportunities,  but  a number  of  companies  have  introduced  childcare  allowances  primarily  as  a recruitment 
and  retention  measure.  Employers  may  therefore  decide  to  restrict  payments  to  Chose  members  of  staff  with 
whom  there  are  particular  recruitment  and  retention  difficulties. 

Means  Testing/Waiting  Lists — Some  organisations,  for  example  local  authorities,  allocate  childcare 
allowances  according  to  the  income  and  circumstances  of  the  parents,  often  giving  priority  to  lower  paid 
and/or  single  parents.  Alternatively,  allowances  could  be  offered  on  a “first  come,  first  served”  basis  and 
followed  up  by  means  of  a waiting  list. 

Childcare  Vouchers 

Childcare  Vouchers  are  part  of  Luncheon  Vouchers  Ltd,’  and  operate  in  a similar  way.  Selected  staff  are 
given  childcare  vouchers  along  with  their  weekly  or  monthly  pay  cheque,  and  are  then  free  to  use  the 
vouchers  to  pay  the  childcarer  of  their  choice.  A childcare  voucher  scheme  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be 
set  up  immediately,  and  has  a number  of  advantages  over  cash  payments; 

— The  vouchers  may  only  be  exchanged  for  childcare  wiA  a registered  childminder,  private  nursery, 
day  care  centre,  local  authority  centre,  close  relative  (full  or  half  blood),  out  of  school  scheme, 
nanny  or  au  pair  in  the  employee’s  own  home. 

— They  form  a separate  part  of  the  remuneration  package  so  do  not  tend  to  be  “lumped  in  with  it. 
This  may  avoid  upsetting  those  employees  who  are  not  receiving  the  allowance 

— Vouchers  which  cannot  be  exchanged  for  cash  are  free  from  national  insurance  contributions. 

How  the  System  Works — ^The  employer  orders  childcare  vouchers  from  Luncheon  Vouchers  Ltd,  and 
passes  them  on  to  selected  employees,  together  with  a comprehensive  information  pack.  The  employer 
decides  the  level  of  allowance  to  be  given,  and  provides  LV  Ltd  with  an  initial  list  of  those  employees  to 
receive  it.  The  employee  selects  their  own  childcarer,  who  is  then  paid  with  the  vouchers,  and  returns  them 

'Address  on  page  452.  This  is  the  only  company  of  which  we  are  aware  currently  operating  this  service. 
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to  LV  Ltd  which  exchanges  them  for  a cheque  after  five  working  days  of  receipt.  The  vouch 
personalised,  and  carry  the  name  of  the  employee  and  the  employing  organisation  The  comnanv  ^ 
a yeariy  statement  for  tax  returns  and  a compiete  summary  of  each  employee’s  benefit  Childc*^ 
do  not  recommend  any  childcare  resource,  and  suggest  that  the  employer  also  follows  this  euidelin.  S® 
do  operate,  however,  a childcare  "hotline”  which  provides  an  information  service  on  childcare  ; 
the  area.  ^ tociiuies  m 

• service  charges  payable  to  LV  Ltd  are  linked  to  the  monetary  value  of  the  order  Mei  e.k 

IS  made  for  setting  up  the  scheme,  and  the  service  charge  covers  the  following:  ' ° 

— Information  packs  for  employees  and  childcarers. 

— Personalised  vouchers  for  each  employee. 

— Security  despatch  of  vouchers  to  one  delivery  address. 

— A voucher  recorder  system  which  is  easy  to  administer. 

— A free  telephone  hotline  service  for  employees. 

— Free  membership  for  employees  of  the  Working  Mothers  Association. 

— An  administrative  payment  system  for  the  childcarer  network. 

Service  charge  rates  are  as  follows,  are  per  order  and  non-negotiable; 

Minimum  service  charge  — £30.00. 

Orders  under  £5.000  — 6.0  per  cent. 

£5,001  — £15,000  — 5,5  per  cent. 

£15,001  — £25,000  — 5.0  per  cent. 

Over  £25,000  — 4.5  per  cent. 

Case  study  A : The  BBC  workplace  nursery 

BBC’s  60-pluce  nursery  is  managed  direefiy  as  a staff  benefit  by  its  own  corporate  welfare  department 
mis  has  direct  line  responsibility  for  the  nursery  manager  in  charge  of  the  day  to  iEy  running  of  the  nurserv 
The  nursery  w^thyesult  of  four  years'  intensive  consultation  and  planning.  The  BBC  estabfished  a steeiim 
SaXeLm°of‘!h  proposals  and  recommendations.  Areas  it  considered  included  running  and 

employees  on  a BBC  conmact  of  employment,  and  no  priority  is  offered  rsMiigs 

of  baste  sata^  or  wane  *’>'  ““"“i  ^^00,000  per  annum.  TTie  fee  to  users  ifl5  per  cen^l 

ded„ct^te?kly"rimhS  ThtSh"”  ^ 

Case  study  B:  Midland  Bank  and  NHS  joint  venture 

stJ?  ™ 

has  since  risen  to  50  p2  cent  and  is  stUl  increasing  ”‘“""‘‘5’ 

coin^'^ortale  ofite  facilities  around  the 

more  cost-effective  wav  of  ornvidinp  used  entirely  by  Midland  staff.  Midland  has  found  that  a far 

NHS,  lc.alt:SXcLduSL';i„t“^  " 

fees.  Midland  wirubsSse^fte  will  come  ftem 

Opened  over  100  nurseries  wirh  a nmuZ  a * f \ will  pay  the  full  rate.  Midland  has  now 

schemes  in  around  50  ^ established  holiday  play 

“nursery  share”  arrangements  with  other  local  employers, 
and  experienced  childcare  professionals.  Each  nre'ry  “^0^' “r^Tlei^t 

the  bank  pays  for  refmbjshmcnt  imdS  employer  provides  the  premises  while 

each  employer  takes.  It  is  then  UD  to  the  tnd‘  H i ® number  of  places 

y ‘““■"'“'"ennp  to  the  individual  employer  whether  they  subsidise  the  cost  to  the  employee. 

facilities.  They  beheve  th«Tlm'grnum£'of  sm^^^  because  it  does  not  use  large  centrally-based 

difficulties.  community-based  units  is  best  suited  to  their  retention 
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Case  study  C:  Allied  Dunbar's  childminding  network 

An  innovative  way  of  solving  employee’s  childcare  problems  has  been  introduced  at  Allied  Dunbar’s 
headquarters  in  Swindon.  The  scheme  employs  a childcare  co-ordinator  to  train  childminders  and  to  match 
oarents  and  children  with  suitable  childminders.  It  also  provides  toy  and  equipment  libraries,  regular  support 
for  both  parents  and  childminders,  and  a “safety  net”  of  childminders  who  offer  holiday  and  emergency 
cover  The  initial  scheme  will  offer  more  than  40  childminding  places,  and  cover  over  20  nursery  places.  The 
company  has  also  sponsored  a “return  to  work”  information  week  on  local  radio  involving  a call-back 
telephone  survey  to  discover  the  major  obstacles  perceived  by  local  women  who  would  like  to  return  to  work. 

The  company  set  up  a working  party  to  determine  the  need  for  childcare,  and  the  childminding  network 
is  the  first  step  in  a planned  childcare  package  which  will  provide  a flexible  range  of  facilities  to  meet  staff 
requirements. 

The  network  was  organised  in  association  with  Childminding  in  Business,  the  consultancy  arm  of  the 
National  Childminding  Association.*  The  full  costs  of  running  the  network,  around  £15,000  to  £20,000  per 
annum  are  to  be  borne  by  the  company  whilst  childminding  fees  will  be  paid  directly  by  employees. 


TAX  AND  CHILDCARE:  A NOTE  BY  THE  INLAND  REVENUE 

This  section  explains  the  tax  position  in  relation  to  childcare  for  employers  and  employees  including  the 
new  benefit-in-kind  exemption  for  workplace  nurseries.  It  is  intended  for  general  guidance  only  and  should 
not  be  treated  as  a complete  and  authoritative  statement  of  the  law  in  this  area. 

Employers 

An  employer  can  get  tax  relief  under  the  normal  business  tax  rules  for  day  to  day  expenditure  on  childcare 
provision  for  employees’  children,  whether  given  directly  or  indirectly.  Allowable  expenditure  would 
generally  include  the  cost  of  giving  an  employee  a cash  allowance  for  childcare,  meeting  the  fees  of  a nursery 
or  childminder  contracted  by  either  the  employer  or  employee,  or  direct  provision  through  a workplace 
nursery  or  play-scheme.  Where  an  employer  operates  a workplace  nursery,  expenditure  on  day  to  day  running 
costs  (for  example  rates,  rent,  heating  and  lighting  bills,  staff  wages  and  the  cost  of  food)  would  qualify. 
Relief  is  given  by  deducting  such  expenditure  in  working  out  the  employer’s  profits  for  tax  purposes. 

Relief  may  also  be  given  through  the  capital  allowances  system  for  certain  capital  expenditure  on  a 
workplace  nursery.  These  allowances  cover  a wide  range  of  items,  such  as  equipment  used  for  heating, 
washing  and  cooking  purposes  and  some  more  durable  items  of  play  equipment.  All  qualifying  expenditure 
on  such  items  normally  goes  into  a “pool”  and  an  allowance  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  the  unrelieved 
expenditure  is  given  each  year. 

Capital  costs  of  providing  premises  for  a workplace  nursery  may  qualify  for  industrialbuildings  allowance 
(given  over  a 25-year  period  from  the  date  of  first  use,  normally  at  the  rate  of  4 per  cent  per  annum)  if  the 
employer  is  carrying  on  a trade  in  the  industrial  sector.  Certain  hotels  also  come  within  the  scope  of  this  relief 
A special  100  per  cent  acquisition  allowance  is  available  for  construction  or  acquisition  costs  of  new  and 
unused  business  premises  of  all  types  in  enterprise  zones. 

Workplace  nurseries 

Under  the  general  benefils-in-kind  rules,  employees  earning  £8,500  or  more  a year  (including  the  value  of 
benefit)  are  taxable  on  the  benefits  of  all  kinds  provided  by  their  employers.  This  includes  the  benefit  or 
childcare  provided  by  an  employer  unless  (after  6 April  1990)  it  comes  within  the  new  benefit-in-kmd 
exemption  for  workplace  nurseries. 

Outline  of  exemption 

Since  6 April  1990,  places  provided  by  an  employer  in  a nursery  or  play-scheme  are  exempt  from  tax  as 
a benefit-in-kind  if: 

The  employer  alone  provides  the  nursery  and  it  is  on  premises  made  available  by  him. 
or 

The  employer  provides  the  nursery  jointly  with  others,  for  example,  other  employers,  voluntary 

bodies  or  local  authorities. 

and 

The  nursery  is  on  premises  made  available  by  one  or  more  of  the  participants  in  the  joint 
scheme,  and 

The  employer  is  wholly  or  partly  responsible  for  both  finance  and  management  of  the  nursery. 


* Address  on  page  451. 
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In  order  to  give  rise  to  exempt  benefits  any  nursery  needs  to  comply  with  lesal  ren„i, 
registration  with  the  local  authority.  requirements  for 

Childcare  provided  on  domestic  premises  cannot  qualify  for  relief,  nor  can  childcare  which  is  ess,  .■  „ 
educational  in  nature.  wnicn  is  essentially 

Premises  made  available  by  the  employer 

To  qualify  to  exemption  a workplace  nursery  must  be  on  premises  made  available  for  that  s 

the  employer.  The  premises  need  not  be  at  the  normal  workplace  of  the  employee  They  couldT^"'  5’' 
available  in  a vmety  of  ways  by  the  employer.  For  instance,  the  premises  might  be  part  of  fte  emrf 
existing  freehold  or  I^ehold  estate  (or  equivalent  in  Scodand)  or  they  could  be  acquired  spreificahv  W* 
purpose,  or  they  could  be  made  available  by  the  employer  hiring  suitable  premises  on  lice'li^^fg^ 

In  the  case  of  a joint  vennire  nursery  the  premises  must  be  made  available,  on  the  same  basis  hv  eitk 
one  or  more  of  the  participants  in  the  joint  venture,  or  by  all  the  participant  acUng  Ztlv  fm  eL  f 
through  a management  committee  or  partnership.  ^ example 

Management  of  joint  ventures 

In  joint  venmres  the  exemption  applies  only  if  the  employer  shares  responsibility  for  both  finance  a 
management  of  the  provision  of  the  care.  The  management  reguirement  dot,  not  nSstiirr^ni^'ifh 
employer  has  direct  has  direct  day  to  day  responsibility  for  looking  after  the  rhiIHr„  n a ^ ‘ 

Tpl;r‘ = committee,”or  a companyTptrslpr up^m 
Subcontracted  childcare 

care  of  the  children  n^d  not  be^lTdert^Tn  ^ ventures,  finance  and  management  are  met,  the 

as  a specialist  provider  of  childcare.  ^ ^ subcontracted  to  someone  else,  such 

Surplus  places 

dirSdy  >o  other  employees  or 

Holiday  play-schemes  and  efier-school  schemes 

Age  limit  of  children 

The  exemption  is  available  in  respect  of  benefits  provided  for  children  up  to  the  age  of  18. 

Wha,  should  employers  do  to  ensure  their  employees  gualifyfor  exemption? 

the  necessary  condifcns  fof«emS^^^^^  T 

omitting  it  from  the  PI  ID.  ^ ^ nonsuit  their  professional  advisers  or  their  Tax  Office  before 


JOB  SHARING 

to  spread  into  the  private  sector  as  UKTOedm^t™^  ° public  sector  phenomenon,  but  is  now  beginning 

.ncreasi„g.y,i.isLingin;<S:ic"dt;:??‘?rli3^^^^^^^^ 
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What  is  sharing? 

Job  sharing  involves  the  sharing  between  two  (or  more)  people  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  one 
full-time  post.  If  differs  from  job-splitting,  which  involves  one  post  being  divided  into  two  separate  part-time 
jobs.  Although  job  splitting  may  be  an  option  for  some  posts,  it  is  often  impractical  to  split  more  senior  posts, 
and  so  sharing  may  provide  a good  alternative  to  a full-time  employee. 


Benefits 

Job  sharing  may  be  particularly  appropriate  in  circumstances  where,  for  example,  a senior  female 
employee  takes  maternity  leave  and  subsequently  wishes  to  return  to  work,  but  is  unable  to  do  so  full-time 
because  of  domestic  commitments.  The  cost  to  the  employer  of  losing  a valuable  employee  permanently  may 
be  high,  and  so  sharing  the  post  may  make  economic  sense. 

In  addition  to  these  obvious  advantages,  the  introduction  of  a job  share  may  yield  other  benefits. 
Organisadons  which  have  introduced  job  share  schemes  have  reported  a lower  turnover  of  staff,  greater 
flexibility,  reduced  absenteeism  due  to  fewer  domestic  difficulties  and  a wider  employment  pool  from  which 
to  recruit.  An  employee  who  has  a job  which  is  tailored  to  meet  their  individual  needs  will  be  much  more 
motivated  and  likely  to  feel  loyalty  towards  the  company.  A “two  heads  are  better  than  one”  philosophy  is 
likely  to  produce  a more  varied  approach  to  the  job,  with  each  parmer  being  able  to  contribute  their  particular 
strengths.  Job  sharing  may  remove  some  of  the  stress  from  a job,  or  make  it  appear  less  routine.  Job  sharers 
may  also  eventually  become  full-time  employees  of  the  company  as  their  circumstances  change. 

Practicalities 

Convincing  Line  Management — ^The  role  of  line  management  will  be  hugely  important  in  setting  up  a job 
share  scheme.  In  1988  the  Industrial  Society  concluded  that  job  sharing  required  a "severe”  appraisal  of  the 
way  in  which  work  is  carried  out,  and  stated  that  line  managers  must  be  closely  involved  in  the  arrangements 
for  job  sharing.  With  appropriate  advice  from  the  personnel  department,  line  managers  are  in  perhaps  the  best 
position  to  decide  the  eligibility  of  posts  for  sharing,  and  handle  the  administrative  work.  They  will  be 
instrumental  in  setting  up  individual  job  share  arrangements,  but  may,  as  with  all  “revolutionary”  changes 
to  working  practices,  need  to  be  persuaded  of  the  benefits  of  such  a scheme.  “Winning  over”  line 
management  is  really  the  key  to  successfully  introducing  a job  share  scheme,  and  once  this  has  been 
achieved,  they  can  be  instrumental  in  persuading  other  members  of  staff. 

Measures  can  be  taken  to  ensure  that  line  managers  are  fully  committed  to  the  scheme  by  ensuring  that 
they  are  fully  consulted  and  involved  throughout  the  setting  up  process  and  persuaded  of  the  benefits  of 
having  job  sharers  both  to  them  and  to  the  organisation.  Managers  may  be  issued  with  operational  guidelines, 
and  team  briefings  or  workshops  may  be  held,  with  time  for  adequate  discussion  and  questions. 

Costs — Employers  may  find  that  there  is  a temporary  increase  in  administration  costs  while  a job-share 
scheme  is  being  set  up.  This  is  usually  short-lived,  however,  and  lasts  only  for  the  duration  of  the  “settling 
in"  period.  Once  the  scheme  has  been  established,  there  are  usually  no  additional  costs  involved. 

National  Insurance — With  regard  to  national  insurance  contributions,  on  average  an  employer  will  save 
if  two  sharers  each  earn  half  of  the  full-time  salary. 

Statutory  Employment  Rights — There  may  be  implications  for  individual  employment  rights  when 
introducing  a job  share  scheme.  The  provisions  relating  to  continuity  of  employment  are  set  out  in 
Appendix  2,  page  34. 

Employment  Benefits — ^Problems  may  arise  when  faced  with  deciding  which  benefits  are  to  be  made 
available  to  job  sharers.  In  general,  job  sharers  are  treated  as  part-time  staff  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
their  conditions  of  service.  In  some  cases,  however,  a separate  contract  of  employment,  specifically  for 
sharers,  has  been  introduced.  As  with  full-time  jobs,  tenefits  should  be  allocated  according  to  the 
organisation’s  usual  criteria. 


Setting  up  a scheme 

Which  posts  can  be  shared? — Employers  should  initially  consider  which  posts  may  be  eligible  for  sharing. 
The  two  most  common  ways  to  approach  this  are; 

— Assume  all  posts  are  suitable  for  sharing  unless  there  are  good  reasons  for  excluding  them  (it  may 
be  a good  idea  to  review  this  each  time  a vacancy  arises). 

— Treat  each  request  to  job  share  on  its  merits. 

It  is  worth  bearing  in  mind  the  following  points: 

— Posts  with  specific  daily  commitments  or  trainee  posts  may  be  difficult  to  share. 

— Even  if  the  post  appears  to  be  suitable  for  sharing,  the  proposed  share  may  not  be  viable,  for 
example,  it  may  lead  to  higher  costs,  or  be  detrimental  to  services. 
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— Where  an  employer  regards  all  posts  as  suitable  for  sharing,  a saturation  point  mavsHnivr-  l . 

in  an  individual  department.  reached 

— Senior  posts  may  also  be  appropriate  for  sharing,  and  should  not  be  excluded  solely  on  „ 
of  seniority.  ^ grounds 

— Job  sharing  may  increase  pressure  on  departmental  managers. 

The  majority  of  organisations  operate  a system  where  only  certain  jobs  are  open  to  sharinB  This  is ...  i, 
the  system  where  organisations  are  considering  applications  mainly  from  existing  staff  rather  than  ’I 
applicants.  This  is  often  adopted  as  a retention  measure. 

Again,  it  is  important  to  involve  line  management  in  this  process,  as  line  managers  are  often  in  th.  k. 
position  to  judge  which  positions,  and  which  employees,  are  suitable  for  job  sharing. 

Informing  staff-U  is  essential  that  employees  are  kept  fully  informed  of  the  introduction  of  a schen., 

mg^^isSt^n^SeSde'  “-™-tio„  A^Te 

— Team  briefing  or  “workshops”. 

— Production  of  explanatory  literature. 

— Sending  an  explanatory  letter  to  all  employees. 

— Production  of  posters  and  internal  advertisements. 

— Staff  news  letters. 

— Consultation  with  employee  representatives. 

Terms  of  the  scheme 

As  difficulties  and  confusion  may  arise  over  the  exact  term  of  the  employee’s  contract  under  a iob 
^angement,  it  is  important  that  each  partner  has  a detailed  contract  of  employment  which  covLrs  these 
points.  Altem«ively,  a job  share  scheme  should  be  incorporated  into  their  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment.  The  contract  or  agreement  should  cover  the  following  points: 

Hours 

The  most  common  arrangement  is  that  both  partners  work  half  the  hours,  although  it  mav  be  uossible  to 
have  an  uneven  split,  for  example,  one  partner  working  three  days  per  week,  and  the  other  working  two  days. 

There  are  various  options  for  arranging  half-time  shares: 

— Morning/aftemoon  split. 

— Alternate  day  working. 

— A split  of  2V4  days  each, 

~ h “'"T”,  “ jo*’"  employers  dislike 

lwclrraj;^ge“  inconvenient  for  regular 

~ St  a slcond'S,;  ‘t”d  may  make  it  dfflcult  to 

recruit  a second  partner  to  cover  the  remainder. 

Commur\ication 

Sfre^urcr,^srb”t“5? 

Should  therefore  be  given  .o  all  employees  whose  irSkSyTcSrJarwlVsK^ 

Absence  cover 

hoSff  c4SX'2h?o  -or  normally  required  to  cover  if  their  partner  is  sick  or  on 

by  giving  time  off  in  lieu.  ^ practice,  however,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  reward  such  cover 

Training  and  promotion 

however,  it  may  be  ffifl^ult^paM  “ fulbtimc  staff.  With  regard  to  training, 

Promotion  may  reauire  the  rrentinn  r^fr,^  u j of  pro  rata  time  off  may  have  to  be  considered, 

be  considered  for  promotion  individually^on  Wly  jointly,  they  should 


the  contract.  If  this  is  notros^l'e  thelo^titk  n sharers  it  is  recommended  that  these  are  set  out  in 

the  partners  can  decide  the  specific  division  of  woStSthlmselves' “ *’*“"*’ 
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Statutory  Sick  Pay 

Consideration  should  be  given  as  to  what  will  constitute  qualifying  days  for  the  purposes  of  statutory  sick 
pay. 

Pay  and  benefits 

The  full-time  salary  for  the  post  should  be  divided  between  the  sharers,  pro  rata  to  the  hours  worked.  Even 
where  the  same  hours  are  worked  by  each  sharer,  pay  may  differ  due  to  service-related  or  performance-related 
increments.  Companies  which  operate  performance-related  pay  scales  assess  sharers  individually,  although 
some  of  the  criteria  may  relate  to  their  performance  as  job-sharers. 

Overtime — Where  overtime  is  paid  at  an  enhanced  rate,  in  the  majority  of  cases  payment  is  only  made 
when  both  partners  have  completed  their  total  hours  for  the  week. 

Holiday  entitlement — This  usually  differs  from  holiday  entitlement  for  part-timers,  in  that  part-time  staff 
only  usually  receive  payment  for  public  holidays  if  they  happen  to  work  those  days.  For  example,  where  a 
post  is  shared  by  a two  and  half  day  split,  the  partner  who  works  the  second  half  of  the  week  should  still 
be  entitled  to  payment  for  a bank  holiday  where  this  falls  on  a Monday.  Annual  leave  entitlement  should  be 
shared  pro  rata  to  the  hours  worked  by  each  partner.  It  may  be  calculate  in  hours  rather  than  days,  to  provide 
simpler  administration. 

Additional  Benefits — Employers  will  need  to  consider  the  provision  of  any  other  benefits,  for  example 
pensions,  private  health  insurance,  company  car,  which  may  normally  be  provided  for  the  holder  of  the 
equivalent  full-time  post,  before  the  job  share  begins. 

RECRUmNO  SHARERS 

Where  an  organisation  has  no  formal  policy,  job  shares  may  often  result  from  a joint  application  by  two 
partners.  Where  a formal  policy  is  in  place,  more  individual  applications  can  be  expected,  and  employers 
themselves  will  need  to  find  partners  both  for  new  sharers  and  to  replace  those  who  leave. 

New  job  shares 

Most  employers  require  sufficient  notice  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  the  post  for  sharing,  and  for  the 
practical  arrangements  to  be  considered.  In  most  organisations,  a job  share  will  only  commence  when  both 
partners  have  been  recruited. 

Advertising 

Job  advertisements  may  be  placed  specifically  asking  for  job  sharers,  or  employers  may  indicate  as  a 
matter  of  course  those  posts  which  are  suitable  for  sharing.  In  such  cases,  an  application  from  a person 
wishing  to  job  share  should  be  considered  on  its  merits,  and  the  employer  may  have  to  re-advertise  for  a 
second  partner. 

Replacing  sharers 

When  one  partner  leaves  the  post,  it  may  be  feasible  to  offer  the  remaining  sharer  the  post  on  a full-time 
basis,  either  as  a temporary  or  permanent  arrangement.  If  the  share  is  to  continue,  most  organisations  will 
undertake  to  recruit  a new  partner,  organisations  may  consider  asking  the  remaining  partner  to  temporarily 
cover  the  post  on  a full-time  basis,  or  recruit  a temporary  sharer. 

If  the  employer  is  unable  to  recruit  a second  partner,  then  the  job  share  arrangement  may  have  to  be 
discontinued.  This  may  involve  transferring  the  existing  partner  to  a part-time  position  or  ultimately 
terminating  their  employment.  In  practice,  however,  this  is  a situation  which  seldom  arises. 

Compatibility 

The  compatibility  of  sharers  can  be  crucial  to  the  success  of  a job  share.  It  is  advisable  to  give  shwers  the 
opportunity  to  meet  and  discuss  the  position  during  the  selection  procedure.  Additional  interviews  to 
determine  the  compatibility  of  sharers  may  also  be  held  during  the  selection  process. 

Employer  registers 

Some  employers  operate  “registers"  which  may  be  an  easier  and  less  expensive  alternative  to  advertising, 
particularly  for  large  employers.  This  enables  existing  staff  who  are  interested  in  job  sharing  to  be  available 
for  matching  with  suitable  partners  from  the  same  or  other  locations.  External  candidates  who  enquire  about 
the  possibility  of  job  sharing  may  also  be  included,  although  they  would  have  to  go  through  the  normal 
recruitment  process.  Some  external  agencies  also  operate  registers.  It  may  be  difficult,  however,  to  match 
area,  skills  and  hours  requirements,  and  employers  should  bear  in  mind  that  such  registers  may  be  considered 
potentially  discriminatory  by  the  Equal  Opportunities  Commission  and  the  Commission  for  Racial  Equality 
if  they  are  used  as  the  main  source  of  recruitment. 
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Case  study:  BP  International 

BP  International  at  Harlow  employs  850  stalf,  and  handles  non-technical  support  services  such  as 
accounts,  pensions  management  and  share  administration  together  with  technical  support  services  such  as 
information  technology  and  engineering  services.  It  employs  310  women,  including  some  at  professional 
level. 

Although  BP  does  not  have  a formal  job-sharing  policy,  this  working  pattern  has  been  actively  encouraged 
by  the  BP  group  since  1984.  Each  company  undertakes  to  look  at  the  individual  circumstances  of  any  job 
share  request,  but  each  of  the  businesses  has  different  criteria  for  eligibility. 

Job  sharing  at  BP  involves  one  post,  one  desk,  and  one  role,  which  is  not  sub-divided.  There  is  one  job 
descripton,  and  the  post  could  revert  to  a single  full  time  one  if  necessary.  Sharers  cover  for  occasional 
sickness,  and  only  shares  involving  mornings  and  afternoons  overlap,  otherwise  individual  partners  leave 
instructions  for  each  other  where  necessary. 

Job  sharers  count  as  two  staff  for  the  purpose  of  administration.  At  the  commencement  of  the  job  share 
most  partners  will  be  put  on  the  same  s^ary  point,  or,  if  transferring  from  another  post,  will  receive  their 
existing  salary  pro-rata.  As  salary  progression  is  performance-related,  it  is  quite  possible  for  sharers  to  be 
receiving  different  payments.  Assessment  is  made  individually,  although  performance  as  job  partners  is  taken 
into  account.  Holiday  entitlements  is  halved — sharers  receive  13  days’  annual  leave  and  four  public  holidays. 
Arrangements  for  taking  holidays,  particularly  public  holidays,  is  left  to  the  sharers  and  their  supervisor  to 
determine.  All  benefits  are  divided  pro-rata,  and  job  sharers  are  now  eligible  for  the  company  pensions 
scheme. 


FLEXIBLE  HOURS 

One  of  the  major  problems  preventing  women  from  returning  to  full-time  employment  is  inflexible 
working  hours.  The  traditional  nine  to  five  job  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  women  to  organise  regular 
childcare,  and  to  transport  older  children  to  and  from  school. 

Employees  will  be  concerned  to  ensure  that  under  any  flexible  working  arrangements  they  are  still 
obtaining  their  statutory  employment  protection  rights.  The  provisions  relating  to  this  are  set  out  in 
Appendix  2,  page  34. 


Flexitime 

Employers  can  take  a huge  step  towards  assisting  their  female  employees  by  introducing  a “flexitime” 
system.  This  enables  employees  to  fit  the  hours  which  they  work  around  other  commitments,  whilst  still 
working  their  full  hours. 


Most  flexitime  systems  have  a “core”  time,  during  which  employees  must  be  at  work.  This  varies,  but 
often  specifies  that  employees  must  be  at  work  by  10  am,  and  not  leave  until  4 pm.  Lunchtimes  are  usually 
flexible,  and  may  be  taken,  for  example,  at  any  time  between  12  noon  and  2 pm.  This  break  may  also  be 
flexible  in  length,  although  most  schemes  specify  that  not  less  than  30  minutes  should  be  taken,  and  no  longer 
than  two  hours.  Some  schemes  offer  even  greater  flexibility,  and  organisations  can  tailor  their  flexitime 
system  to  their  own  particular  needs. 


Most  flexible  hours  systems  enable  employees  to  “bank”  their  hours,  and  when  they  have  built  up  a certain 
number  of  hours,  exchange”  them  for  an  extra  day’s  leave.  Most  arrangements  specify  that  not  more  than 
one  such  day  should  be  taken  in  any  one  month,  although  some  allow  more  than  this. 

Moniiorir^—ll  is  important  to  keep  accurate  records  of  the  hours  worked  by  employees  to  prevent  abuse. 
The  most  effective  way  of  doing  this  is  by  the  introduction  of  some  kind  of  “docking”  technology  which 
records  what  time  employees  arrive  and  leave.  Although  this  may  be  expensive  initially  to  introduce,  it  is 
extremely  accurate  and  may  be  cost-effective  in  the  long  term.  Alternatively,  records  may  be  kept  by  means 
ot  a timeshMt  which  the  employee  completes,  and  has  signed  by  his  or  her  immediate  manager.  If  abuses 
^cur,  the  offender  should  be  taken  through  the  usual  disciplinary  procedure,  or  removed  from  flexitime, 
rhese  procedures  may  be  made  a condition  of  the  flexitime  contract. 


"Pan-year”  contracts 

I"'*!!'-’*  working  known  as  ‘'part-year”  working  has  been  introduced  in  some  organisations,  moslly 
m the  public  sector.  Under  this  system,  individuals  are  contracted  to  work  less  than  52  weeks  in  a year, 
m Slant  short-term  "special  leave”  to  enable  parents 

Ssno  . ? V S'll'ool  holidays.  Such  a system  may  enable  those  women  with  family 

responsibilities  to  combine  looking  after  their  children  with  full-time  employment. 

at  under  this  scheme  may  either  be  made  during  those  months  in  which  the  employee  is  actually 

at  work,  or  may  be  averaged”  over  the  year  and  paid  in  12  equal  monthly  instalments. 
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It  is  important  that  the  contract  of  employment  covers  all  eventualities  under  a “part-year”  scheme,  and 
legal  advice  should  be  sought  before  setting  up  such  a scheme. 


Annual  hours 

Annual  hours  is  the  expression  of  working  time  by  the  year  rather  than  by  the  week.  Using  a year  as  the 
reference  period  can  allow  normal  paid  hours  to  vary  between  days,  weeks,  months  or  seasons,  This  can  be 
a welcome  form  of  flexible  hours  for  employees  with  caring  commitments,  as  it  can  enable  them  to  fit 
full-time  work  around  school  holidays,  etc.,  and  can  also  be  extremely  advantageous  from  the  employer’s 
point  of  view,  enabling  the  organisation  to  suit  time  worked  more  closely  to  the  needs  of  the  business. 

Similar  to  part-year  working,  the  employee  is  contracted  to  work  a certain  number  of  hours  each  year 
which  are  organised  by  mutual  agreement  between  employer  and  employee.  A “smoothed  pay”  system  is 
usually  operated  to  provide  payment  in  equal  monthly  parts,  allowing  some  stability  of  earnings. 


Personal  contracts 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  notion  of  flexible  hours  is  flexible  contracts,  particularly  if  an  employer  wishes  to 
introduce  a scheme  such  as  part  or  annual  hours.  Many  industries,  for  example  the  newspaper  industry,  are 
now  moving  away  from  the  traditionally  collectively  negotiated  contracts  of  employment,  and  are  agreeing 
individual  contracts  with  employees.  It  is  often  the  continuance  of  inflexible  contracts  which  maintains  the 
existence  of  inflexible  working  practices,  and  employers  should  not  be  afraid  to  follow  this  route  if  it  enables 
them  to  provide  flexibility  to  suit  better  both  the  needs  of  their  business,  and  the  needs  of  their  employees. 
The  introduction  of  personal  contracts  can  be  initiated  in  order  to  implement  flexible  working  practices. 

Case  sutdyA:  Eagle  Star’s  flexitime  system 

Eagle  Star’s  flexitime  system  applies  to  all  staff  except  those  who  spend  more  than  half  of  their  time  out 
of  the  office. 

The  system  uses  Hengstler  time  recorders.  Each  member  of  staff  is  issued  with  an  individual  meter  which 
is  started  or  stopped  each  time  the  employee  arrives  or  leaves.  The  monthly  total  shown  on  the  meter  is 
adjusted  by  means  of  a “reconciliation”  sheet  once  a month. 

The  bandwidth  is  8 am  to  6 pm,  with  flexible  time  allowed  from  8 am  to  10  pm,  and  from  4 pm  to  6 pm. 
The  hours  from  10  am  to  4 pm  are  coretime,  during  which  all  employees  must  be  at  work.  Lunch  breaks  may 
be  taken  between  II  .45  am  and  2.45  pm,  and  can  be  varied  between  30  and  90  minutes.  Authorised  overtime 
may  not  be  worked  before  5 pm,  or,  if  an  employee  is  in  debit,  before  6 pm. 

The  accounting  period  is  one  calendar  month.  Employees  may  carry  over  up  to  10  hours  debited  time  (time 
owed  by  them)  into  the  next  month,  and  this  may  not  be  eliminated  by  deduction  from  annual  leave  or  salap. 
Similarly,  up  to  ten  hours’  credit  may  be  carried  forward  into  the  next  period.  Flexitime  of  one  whole  day 
or  two  half  days  may  be  taken  in  each  accounting  period,  providing  two  days’  notice  are  given.  Normally 
any  excess  credit  will  be  forfeit,  but  employees  may  be  allowed  to  carry  it  over  if  there  are  exceptional 
circumstances. 

Absence  for  sickness  or  holiday  is  credited  at  the  daily  rate  of  seven  hours,  or  pro  rata  for  part-time  staff. 
Absence  on  company  business  is  credited,  plus  travel  time,  but  only  within  the  band  time,  and  with  the 
deduction  of  a lunch  break. 

Case  study  B:  Alliance  <&.  Leicester's  term  lime  only  contracts 
Term  time  only  contracts  have  been  introduced  on  a pilot  scheme  basis  at  the  Alliance  & Leicester  s Hove 
and  Oadby  administrative  offices. 

These  contracts  are  only  available  to  current  and  future  staff  subject  to  it  not  interfering  with  the  business 
requirement  and  day  to  day  operation  of  the  department.  Therefore,  if  the  absence  of  an  ernp  oysc 
school  holidays  cannot  be  adequately  covered  by  casual  staff,  or  by  the  temporary  promotion  o ano  er 
employee,  then  the  contract  will  not  be  made  available. 

Employees  who  opt  for  this  contract  will  be  designated  part  time.  The  contract  will  be  made  available  to 
male  and  female  employees,  and  eligible  applicants  must  have  children  aged  5 to  14  Applicants  must  agree 
to  revert  to  a normal  full-time  or  part-time  contract  once  their  children  have  completed  the  academic  year 
in  which  they  are  14. 

Applicants  are  allowed  to  take  up  to  a maximum  of  10  weeks  special  unpaid  leave  from  work  per  year 
during  the  school  holidays  in  addition  to  their  normal  holiday  entitlement.  The  “special  leave  year  runs  from 
1 January  to  3 1 December. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  scheme,  the  first  20  days  of  society  annual  leave  must  be  taken  during  the  school 
holidays.  Holiday  entitlement  will  be  calculated  in  accordance  with  the  normal  rules  for  part-timers.  Any 
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additional  days  of  holiday  entitlement  in  excess  of  the  first  20  days  may  be  taken  during  term  time  to  cov 
domestic  emergencies.  All  annual  leave  up  to  the  first  20  days,  and  all  special  leave  under  the  terms  of  th” 
new  contract  must  be  booked  with  the  department  manager  by  31  January  each  year,  to  enable  managemem 
to  book  temporary  staff  as  early  as  possible. 

The  employee’s  annual  salary  is  reduced  proportionately  by  the  number  of  weeks’  special  leave  taken 
under  the  contract.  This  protects  continuity  of  employment,  both  for  statutory  protection  rights,  and  fo 
company  benefits.  The  adjusted  salary  is  paid  monthly  throughout  the  year. 


HOMEWORKING  AND  TELEWORKING 

People  who  work  at  or  from  home  may.  depending  on  the  circumstances,  either  be  classed  as  employed 
or  self-employed.  For  the  purpose  of  this  paper  we  have  referred  only  to  employees.  ^ 

This  aspect  of  employment  usually  falls  into  two  categories: 

— “Traditional”  homeworking:  this  involves  the  carrying  out  of  factory-type  work  in  the  home 

— “Teleworking”:  this  has  emerged  largely  as  a result  of  technological  advances  since  the  1970s 
and  involves  working  with  a computer  or  word  processor  at  home.  Employees  are  sometimes 
connected  to  a central  office  by  telecommunication  links.  It  is  most  common  in  the  services  sector, 
data  processing  and  secretarial  occupations. 

Homeworking  offers  a number  of  benefits,  both  for  the  employer  and  the  employee: 

— It  increases  the  pool  of  available  labour. 

— Reduced  costs:  less  need  for  premises,  heat,  light,  etc. 

— Homeworkers  are  more  able  to  combine  work  and  family  responsibilities. 

— Homeworkers  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  travelling  to  work. 

— A degree  of  flexibility  and  independence  is  available,  which  is  not  usually  found  in 
workplace-based  employment. 

— Homeworking  may  be  a solution  to  problems  of  high  unemployment  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
and  skills  shortages  in  others. 

— Working  from  home  can  be  convenient  and  accessible  for  people  with  disabilities. 

Which  posts  will  be  eligible? 

Tr^jtion^ly,  it  has  been  “factory-type”  jobs  which  have  been  highlighted  as  suitable  for  this  kind  of 
working.  It  is  now  perfectly  possible  to  install  a VDU  or  word  processor  into  an  employee’s  home  to  enable 
them  to  perform  work  which  may  then  be  transferred  electronically  to  a central  point.  Employers  wishing 
teleworking  should  look  very  closely  at  job  content  when  determining  the 
eligibility.  It  may  be  that  a job  which  has  always  required  that  an  individual  be  at  the  workplace  full-time 
does  not  ^tually  require  the  employee’s  constant  presence.  Some  employers  are  flexible  with  their 
homeworking  employees— for  example,  employees  attend  the  workplace  one  or  two  days  per  week  For 
organisations  which  employ  a large  number  of  typists  and  VDU  operators,  a teleworking  system  may  be  a 


Introduono  a scheme 

Once  the  eligibili^  of  posts  has  been  determined,  employers  should  take  care  to  ensure  that  all  employees 
fro™  introduction  of  the  scheme.  Again,  it  will  be  important  to  involve  line  management 

from  a very  early  stage,  and  ensure  that  employee  representatives  arc  adequately  consulted 

'■h  ^ homeworking  scheme  will  very  much  depend  on  individuals 

wh^fhev  f personal  qualities  and  skills",  and  employers  should  select  carefully  those  individuals 
n 10  homewoAing.  When  establishing  a scheme,  working  from  home  may  be 

offered  to  existing  permanent  staff,  or  staff  recruited  specifically  for  this  purpose 


the'demlndTofallo™^^^  combining  full-time  paid  work  to  be  performed  in  the  home  with 

Two  kinds  of  isolation  are  often  suffered  by  homeworkers- 
— Social  isolation. 

— Professional  isolation. 

adult  social  ^coni^t  homeworkers  feel  isolated  for  long  periods  of  time  from  ordinary 

employers  establish  homewnrkin«“n..f*^  small  children.  To  combat  this,  some 

Employers  can  also  be  careful  wor^  to  help  employees  keep  in  touch,  and  offer  each  other  support, 

they  will  be  able  to  cope  with  such  P'S™™  “candidates  who  can  demonstrate  that 
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Professional  isolation — This  may  occur  when  workers  lose  touch  with  developments  in  their  field  through 
not  going  out  to  work,  and  hence  suffer  reduced  prospects  for  career  development.  Again,  there  are  measures 
which  can  be  taken  to  combat  this,  including  regular  newsletters  to  employees  and  arranging  regular  team 
and  company  meetings  to  keep  homeworkers  in  touch  with  each  other  and  developments  at  work. 
Organisations  may  also  provide  training  sessions  and  seminars  to  ensure  that  employees  keep  abreast  of  new 
developments,  and  do  not  “stagnate”  at  home.  It  is  important  to  ensure  that  employees  feel  involved  in  the 
workings  of  the  business,  even  though  they  are  not  present  at  the  workplace. 


PLANNED  CAREER  BREAKS 


What  is  a career  break? 

A career  break  is  an  interruption  in  a normal  career,  typically  for  a period  of  between  one  and  five  years. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  paper,  we  will  concentrate  on  career  breaks  for  the  purpose  of  childcare,  although  some 
employers  do  provide  breaks  for  other  reasons. 

A career  break  may  enable  a parent  to  bring  up  a child  or  children  until  school  age  is  reached,  or  until 
suitable  childcare  facilities  become  available.  It  provides  them  with  valuable  time  to  spend  with  their  children 
during  their  early  years,  and  not  lose  out  on  their  career  as  a consequence.  After  the  break,  the  employee  may 
resume  employment  with  their  original  employing  organisation. 

Benefits 

Organisations  which  are  seen  to  offer  career  break  schemes  will  be  more  attractive  to  potential 

recruits,  particularly  women. 

For  the  employer  who  has  invested  a great  deal  of  time  and  money  in  recruiting  and  training  an 

employee,  that  investment  will  be  wasted  if  the  employee  leaves  to  have  a family  and  does  not 
return  to  work  for  the  organisation.  A career  break  will  in  effect  give  the  employee  the  “the  best 
of  both  worlds”. 

— A career  break  may  provide  a valuable  alternative  for  those  parents  who  wish  to  take  time  out  to 
have  a family,  but  do  not  want  to  give  up  work  completely. 


Cost 

In  general,  because  the  employer  does  not  pay  the  employee  a salary  while  he  or  she  is  absent  on  a career 
break,  the  cost  implications  are  minimal.  Employers  should  bear  in  mind,  however,  the  following 
considerations : 

— A temporary  employee  may  have  to  be  employed  for  the  duration  of  the  career  break. 

— The  employee  may  have  become  out  of  touch  with  their  job  while  absent,  and  may  require 
retraining  on  return. 

— The  accommodation  of  career  breaks  may  increase  the  amount  of  manpower  planning  required. 

— The  nature  and  terms  of  the  career  break  may  carry  specific  cost  implications. 

Introducing  career  breaks 

There  are  a number  of  policy  issues  which  employers  should  consider  when  introducing  a career  break 
scheme: 

Periods  and  frequency  of  absence  allowed — Usually  the  length  of  time  allowed  for  a career  break  is  one 
to  five  years.  This  will  vary  according  to  the  organisation,  and  should  take  account  of  business  needs  and 
requirements.  Often,  organisations  allow  breaks  to  be  taken  in  several  parts,  with  the  total  time  not  exceeding 
five  years.  This  is  usually  subject  to  a minimum  break  period  of  one  year, 

Purpose  of  the  break — ^Employers  should  determine  whether  breaks  will  be  made  available  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  up  a family,  or  whether  they  will  be  provided  for  other  purposes,  for  example  to  travel, 
or  to  pursue  a course  of  academic  study.  Employers  should  consider  carefully  any  potential  employee 
relations  implications  of  restricting  career  breaks  in  this  way. 

Criteria  for  eligibility — Employers  need  to  determine  who  will  be  eligible  to  take  a career  break.  Will  it 
be  restricted  to  a certain  level  or  grade  of  staff,  or  to  those  areas  where  there  are  retention  problems?  Some 
organisations  keep  career  breaks  open  to  all,  or  some  are  dependent  on  minimum  length  of  service 
requirements,  or  on  the  work  potential  of  the  employee  on  their  return. 


What  happens  to  the  employment  contract? 

The  existing  contract  of  employment  may  be  continued  during  the  career  break,  or  it  may  be  terminated. 
If  it  is  terminated,  which  is  usual  practice,  the  contract  usually  begins  again  with  an  offer  of  re-employment, 
or  favourable  consideration  of  re-employment  at  the  end  of  the  career  break  period.  If  the  employer  chooses 
to  terminate  the  contract,  this  will  have  implications  for  the  employment  protection  rights  of  the  individual . 
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If  the  contract  continues — If  the  employer  chooses  to  continue  the  contract,  the  employment  relation  W 
remains  intact  during  the  career  break  period.  With  regard  to  employment  protection  rights,  the  service 
the  employee  is  not  broken  by  the  career  break  and  the  weeks  during  which  the  employee  is  away  from  wnA 
will  count  towards  the  total  period  of  continuous  service,  (see  Appendix  2,  page  34). 

There  are  a number  of  situations  which  may  arise  if  the  employment  contract  is  not  terminated  The  m 
likely  is: 

Redundancy — If  a redundancy  situation  arises  during  the  career  break,  and  the  employment  contract  ha 
not  been  terminated,  the  employee  must  be  treated  as  if  he  or  she  was  at  work.  The  usual  rules  reeardin 
consultation  will  apply,  and  if  the  employee  has  completed  the  necessary  continuous  service,  will  be  entitled 
to  a redundancy  payment.  As  redundancy  payments  are  calculated  according  to  salary,  it  is  important  that 
the  ^eer  break  documentation  makes  clear  the  position  regarding  salary  and  increments  during  the  break 

If  the  contract  does  not  continue— This  situation  will  arise  where  the  employee  resigns  from  his 
employment  or  the  employer  and  employee  mutually  agree  that  the  contract  should  be  terminated  The 
employee  then  returns  from  the  career  break  and  enters  into  a new  contract  of  employment. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  there  will  be  no  contract  of  employment  during  the  career  break.  This  being  so 
the  period  of  continuous  service  is  broken,  and  the  employee  will  be  required  to  complete  again  the  neceSarv 
period  of  continuous  service  on  returning  to  work  in  order  to  qualify  for  employment  protection  rights^ 

Under  the  provisions  governing  continuous  employment,  although  the  contract  has  been  terminated  the 
continuous  service  of  the  employee  may  remain  intact  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  employer  agreed  with  the 
employee  that  they  could  have  their  job  back  after  the  break.  In  these  circumstances,  the  career  break  period 
will  therefore  count  towards  the  period  of  continuous  service.  (See  Appendix  2,  page  40) 

If  there  is  a firm  agreement  for  the  employee  to  return  after  the  career  break  and  the  employer  finds  during 
the  break  that  he  needs  to  make  that  position  redundant,  the  employee  will  not  be  entitled  to  a redundancy 
payment  as  they  are  not  employed  under  a contract  of  employment.  The  employee  may,  however,  be  able 
to  claim  his  norice  entitlement.  Although  during  the  career  break  there  is  no  contract,  it  has  been  agreed  that 
the  contract  will  continue  after  the  break,  and  the  employer  must  give  the  employee  the  correct  notice  in  order 
to  bring  that  contract  to  an  end. 


Terms  of  the  scheme 

It  is  important  to  ascertain  before  the  career  break  begins  exactly  what  the  terms  of  the  scheme  will  be. 
If  the  contract 's  to  te  terminated,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  with  this,  as  the  employer  can  offer  the 
employee  the  job  back  at  the  end  of  the  break  on  whatever  terms  are  appropriate.  If  the  employer  hopes  to 
encourage  die  employee  to  return  to  work  after  the  career  break,  it  is  good  practice  to  agree  beforehand  what 
terms  will  be  available.  . 

. It  ;p  continue  during  the  career  break,  the  employer  must  agree  the  terms  of  the  contract 

with  the  employee.  Some  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  may  need  to  be  changed,  and  without  the  employee’s 
consent,  this  could  amount  to  a breach  of  contract. 

Thought  should  be  given  to: 

employee  be  entitled  to  return  to  work  on  the  salary  they  would  have  been  receiving  had 
the  career  break  not  intervened,  i.e.,  included  any  incremental  increases  which  fell  due  during  the  break? 

throughout  the  break  refusal  to  pay  these  increments  may,  without  prior 

aereemenf’thaf^  ^ It  is  important  to  obtain  before  the  start  of  the  career  break  written 

agreement  that  no  salary  will  be  paid  for  the  duration  of  the  break. 

the  contract  of  employment  states  that  holiday  and  sick  pay 
the  years’  continuous  service,  and  the  contract  is  terminated  during 

account  for  this  ’purpose!"  '"'t'ether  or  not  those  years'  service  will  be  taken  into 

as  O'e  employee  is  regarded 

as  in  service  for  the  purpose  of  death  benefit  or  ill-health  retirement. 

emoloverwnroL"°,‘ the  career  break,  thought  will  need  to  be  given  as  to  whether  the 

re  empToyrnt.  ™ 

on  a c^ser  break  employee  and  the  employing  organisation  that  an  employee  absent 

rr^ulfof  bein,1wr^^^^  industry,  and  lose  Confidence  as 

.0  keep  abreast  of  new  techniques  aTd  ^e^pmemr^s  Ta^tCfufe 
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training  programme  specifically  designed  for  individuals  returning  to  work. 

Employees  on  career  breaks  being  required  to  attend  particular  external  seminars  or  conferences 

during  the  career  break. 

Employees  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  attend  technical  updating  and  refresher  courses. 

Attendance  at  work — Some  employers  require  employees  who  are  absent  on  a career  break  to  attend  work 
from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  maintain  contact.  This  kind  of  system  could  provide  several  advantages : 

jhe  employer  is  able  to  keep  the  employee  up  to  date  with  developments  at  the  workplace. 

jhe  employee  is  kept  informed  of  developments  with  regard  to  his  or  her  own  position. 

Contact  is  maintained  between  colleagues. 

Xhe  employee  becomes  used  once  again  to  the  discipline  of  having  to  be  somewhere  at  a specific 

time. 

Xhe  employee  may  welcome  a break  from  the  baby! 

Case  study:  Id's  career  break  scheme 

ICI  introduced  its  career  break  scheme  in  early  1989  in  response  to  a need  to  retain  skilled  and  experienced 
employees.  Under  the  scheme,  men  and  women  may  take  a break  of  between  two  and  five  years  to  care  for 
dependent  children  or  dependent  elderly  relatives.  Eligibility  is  determined  by  management  discretion,  but 
applicants  must  have  at  least  two  years  service,  and  be  good  performers  with  potential  for  further 
development.  The  break  period  includes  maternity  leave,  and  participants  are  able  to  maintain  pension 
contributions  for  the  duration  of  the  break. 

During  the  break  period,  each  individual  has  a nominated  manager  who  is  responsible  for  maintaining 
contact  The  former  employee  receives  company  newsletters  and  communications,  and  further  training  and 
the  pursuit  of  professional  qualifications  is  encouraged  and  supported.  Each  individual  is  required  to 
undertake  at  least  two  weeks  paid  work  each  year  at  a mutually  convenient  time  (this  may  often  be  full  or 
part-time  holiday  cover). 

On  the  employee’s  return  to  work,  a job  on  the  same  grade  as  that  held  on  leaving  is  guaranteed,  and  all 
reasonable  efforts  are  made  to  ensure  that  this  is  of  the  same  nature  and  in  the  same  department.  Where 
employees  might  not  be  eligible  for  a career  break  because  the  company  is  unable  to  guarantee  a job  on 
return,  arrangements  may  be  made  to  allow  such  employees  the  opportunity  to  apply  for  internal  vacancies. 
Upon  returning  to  work,  previous  service  is  taken  into  account  for  the  purpose  of  benefits,  including  share 
options  and  long  service  awards. 


CONCLUSIONS 

To  effectively  provide  equal  opportunities  in  their  workplace  and  avoid  losing  out  to  their  competitors  on 
valuable  potential  recruits,  employers  will  no  longer  be  able  to  ignore  *e  large  pool  of  available  women  who 
would  like  to  return  to  work,  but  are  unable  to  do  so  because  of  caring  commitments. 

By  far  the  biggest  problem  is  that  of  childcare.  The  UK  suffers  from  a lack  of  public  provision  for  childcare 
facilities,  and  until  this  situation  is  changed  it  will  be  up  to  employers  to  provide  some  kind  of  assistance 
if  they  wish  to  attract  the  appropriate  calibre  of  staff.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  every  employer 
should  adopt  all  of  the  measures  covered  in  this  paper;  what  is  suitable  for  one  organisation  may  be  totally 
unsuitable  for  the  next.  Employers  should  consider  carefully  the  nature  and  needs  of  their  business,  and 
examine  their  workforce  carefully  to  determine  where  skills  and  recruitment  or  retention  problems  he. 
Decisions  can  then  be  made  objectively  to  take  account  of  the  requirements  of  both  the  company  and  its 
employees. 

Where  an  employer  has  taken  the  decision  to  introduce  any  of  the  schemes  ouUined  in  this  paper,  it  will 
pay  to  advertise  the  fact.  Thought  should  be  given  to  the  wording  and  presentation  of  job  advertisements. 
Often,  employers  complain  that  they  do  not  receive  enough  job  applications  from  women,  particularly  tor 
more  senior  posts.  Mentioning  their  “women-friendly”  policies  in  the  job  advenisement  may  well  remedy 
this  situation! 

As  a final  point,  employers  should  perhaps  also  note  that  it  may  well  be  those  organisations  which  are  seen 
to  operate  “forward-thinking”  policies  with  regard  to  their  female  employees  which  will  find  themselves  in 
the  strongest  recruitment  position  both  for  female  and  male  candidates.  Good  employment  practice  can  only 
be  of  benefit  to  any  organisation! 


ANNEX  1 


AVOIDING  SEX  DISCRIMINATION 

Most  of  the  employment  practices  covered  in  this  paper  will  require  the  employer  to  decide  to  which  of 
their  employees  they  will  apply.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  demonstrate  ways  m which  employers  may 
encourage  women  to  return  to  work  after  having  children,  inevitably  therefore  many  of  its  suggestions  are 
aimed  at  women. 
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Employers  wishing  to  introduce  any  of  the  schemes  or  ideas  dealt  with  in  this  paper  must  be  aware  nf 
obligations  under  sex  discrimination  legislation.  With  thought,  our  suggestions  and  others  can  be  introd  m 
to  attract  women  returners  without  breaching  the  sex  discrimination  legislation.  Practical  advice  is 
here  to  explain  how. 

The  law  governing  sex  discrimination  is  mainly  contained  in  the  Equal  Pay  Act  1970  and  the  ^ 
Discrimination  Act  1975  (as  amended). 

Equal  Pay  Act  1970 

This  Act  provides  a remedy  for  an  individual  where  that  individual  is  treated  less  favourably  than 
comparable  person  of  the  opposite  sex  would  be  in  relation  to  any  term  or  condition  in  their  contract  trf 
employment. 

This  Act  only  applies  where  a claimant  can  point  to  a comparable  person  of  the  opposite  sex  and  show 
that  their  contractual  terms  are  not  equal. 

An  example  of  an  act  which  may  contravene  the  provisions  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  is  where,  amongst  a groun 
of  workers,  only  the  women  have  a contractual  right  to  a cash  allowance  for  childcare.  ^ ^ 

The  employer  can  rebut  the  presumption  that  a discriminatory  practice  contravenes  the  Act  by  showing 
that  the  variation  is  due  to  a “genuine  material  factor”  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  difference  in  sex 
This  factor  must  correspond  to  a real  need  of  the  business  and  must  be  appropriate  and  necessary  to  achieving 
that  need.  * 


Sex  Discrimination  Act  1975 

The  Sex  Discrimination  Act  makes  it  unla^ul  for  an  employer  to  discriminate  either  directly  or  indirectly 
on  the  grounds  of  sex  or  marital  status  in  relation  to  the  formation,  operation,  variation  and  termination  of 
a contract  of  employment. 

Direct  discrimination— is  where  the  employer  treats  a person  of  one  sex  less  favourably  than  a person  of 
the  opposite  sex. 

An  example  of  direct  discrimination  is  where  the  employer  only  considers  the  children  of  female 
employees  for  places  in  a workshop  nursery.  If  direct  discrimination  is  found  the  employer,  in  almost  all 
cases,  can  raise  no  defence. 


Indirect  discnmination — is  where  a requirement  or  condition  laid  down  by  the  employer  appears  to  apply 
equally  to  both  sexes,  but  in  practice  the  number  of  members  of  one  sex  who  can  comply  with  the 
requirement  or  condition  is  considerably  less  than  the  other  sex. 


An  example  of  indirect  discrimination  may  be  where  the  employer  only  offers  the  children  of  people 
returning  from  a career  break  a place  in  the  workplace  nursery.  The  reason  for  this  being  that  more  women 
are  likely  to  take  career  breaks  than  men  as  more  women  take  the  responsibility  of  looking  after  the  children. 


If  indirect  discrimination  is  found  the  employer  can  defend  a claim  under  the  Act  by  showing  that  the 
requirement  or  condition  is  “objectively  justifiable”.  To  do  this  the  employer  must  show  that  the  requirement 
or  condition  relates  to  a real  need  of  the  business  and  is  based  on  factors  unrelated  to  sex.  If  there  is  a dispute 
over  this  the  decision  will  ultimately  lie  with  the  industrial  tribunal. 


European  law 

employee’s  claim  may  not  fall  within  the  ambit  of  either  of  the  above  Acts.  The  employee 
1!  ''"”8  elaim  within  European  legislation.  The  majority  of 

claims  brought  by  individuals  should  fall  within  the  UK  legislation.  ^ e 

How  TO  ATTRACT  WOMEN  RETURNERS  WITHOUT  INFRINGING  DISCRIMIATNION  LAWS 

™I’'°yers  to  make  all  their  schemes  and  benefits  open  to  all  employees 
Sto  S e™^  ‘‘  I'a  'f  example,  the  career  brLk  scheme  could  be 

3favor»nv  r '>»''=  oMldren  but,  say,  wanted  time  off  for  travelling.  This 

scheme  annlies^n  ^ indirect  discrimination,  in  that  a man  may  otherwise  argue  that  the  career  break 
ThUaTen  “ have  responsibility  for  looking  after  the 

res^rLTn'mJheLT  ™es  as  the  employer  will  not  have  the 

S orS  to  m **"="'*  f"--  “ll  employees.  If  the  benefits  cannot 

be  provided  to  everyone,  the  employer  must  ensure  that  he  or  she  does  not  inWnge  discriminadon  laws. 
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Employers  can  offer  benefits  selectively,  provided  that  the  criteria  they  adopt  for  determining  who  shall 
be  eligible  is  non  discriminatory.  The  criteria  therefore  should  be  based  on: 

Genuine  business  needs. 

objective  assessment  of  the  needs  of  the  individual  members  of  staif. 


Justifiable  criteria 

Recruitment/retention  difficulties — Any  employer  having  difficulties  in  recruiting  or  retaining  particular 
sroups  of  employees  may  find  it  necessary  to  offer  incentives  to  attract  and  retain  those  employees.  Any  of 

schemes  in  this  paper  could  be  offered  as  such  an  incentive. 

Wasted  resources — If  women  fail  to  return  to  work  after  maternity  leave  most  employers  will  be  able  to 
show  their  resources  are  being  wasted.  Time  and  money  will  have  been  spent  on  these  employees  to  train 
them.  Protecting  the  company’s  investment  could  be  a justifiable  reason  to  offer  employees  incentives  to 
return  to  work  after  a period  of  absence. 

Those  for  whom  childcare  would  otherwise  be  a factor  prohibiting  them  taking  employment — it  must  be 
appreciated  that  men  may  also  fall  within  this  category  and  should  not  be  excluded  from  this  benefit  if  it  is 
applicable. 

Employers  will  be  able  to  think  of  other  criteria  which  can  lawfully  justify  unequal  treatment  in  their 
particular  circumstances. 

Positive  action 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Sex  Discrimination  Act  1975  is  to  promote  equal  opportunities.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  it  is  accepted  that  it  is  sometimes  necessaiy  to  take  positive  steps  in  favour  of  one  sex,  This  is 
known  as  positive  action  and  is  permitted  in  certain  circumstances  under  the  Act. 

Positive  action  must  be  distinguished  from  positive  discrimination,  the  latter  being  unlawful.  In  general 
employers  must  not  treat  persons  of  a particular  sex  differently  from  those  of  the  opposite  sex.  Employers 
must  therefore  deal  with  all  situations  on  their  merits.  The  positive  action  provided  for  under  the  Act  does 
not  operate  to  the  exclusion  of  one  sex,  but  consists  of  measures  designed  to  help  a particular  sex  more 
effectively.  Having  taken  positive  action  employers  are  still  required  to  treat  all  situations  on  their  merits. 

Under  the  Sex  Discrimination  Act  1975  employers  are  allowed  to  take  positive  action  to  encourage  people 
of  one  particular  sex  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  to  work  and  to  train  people  of  one  particular  sex,  where 
the  members  of  that  sex  are  under-represented.  There  are  also  provisions  allowing  for  the  training  of  people  who 
have  special  needs  by  reason  of  their  having  been  out  of  the  job  market  because  of  domestic  responsibilities. 

These  provisions  may  assist  employers  in  justifying  the  implementation  of  any  of  the  schemes  propo^d 
in  this  paper.  If,  for  example,  a career  bretik  scheme  was  introduced  solely  for  employees  to  look  after 
children,  not  only  could  this  be  justified  on  one  of  the  criteria  set  out  above  but  also,  if  women  are 
under-represented  in  that  area,  on  the  basis  that  it  was  positive  action  to  encourage  women  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  to  work. 


ANNEX  2 


STATUTORY  EMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS 

Employees  only  qualify  for  certain  employment  rights  under  the  Employment  E^otection  (Consolidation) 
Act  1978  when  they  have  a minimum  period  of  continuous  employment.  For  details  of  these  rights  ^d  the 
appropriate  qualifying  periods  of  service  please  refer  to  the  table  on  page  37.  These  statutory  rights  me  u e 
protection  against  unfair  dismissal  and  the  right  to  a redundancy  payment. 

Employees  returning  to  work  under  some  of  the  schemes  mentioned  in  this  paper  tnay  be  concerned 
whether  the  terms  of  their  employment  will  allow  them  to  achieve  and  maintain  these  nghts. 

Although  the  statutory  rules  governing  these  rights  are  well  defined  and  must  be  complied  with  to  t^e 
advantage  of  the  benefits  they  give,  there  is  nothing  to  stop  the  employer  entenng  into  contractual 
arrangement  giving  the  employee  the  same  protection  that  they  would  have  had,  had  the  statutory  provisions 
applied.  If  those  arrangements  are  then  breached  the  employee  is  entitled  to  bring  a claim  in  the  civil  courts 
as  opposed  to  the  industrial  tribunal. 

Continuity  of  employment  is  assumed  in  the  employee’s  favour  unless  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  shown, 

The  provisions  governing  continuity  of  employment  are  set  down  in  the  Employment  Protection 
(Consolidation)  Act  1978,  schedule  13. 

152S70  D 
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Qualifying  provisions 

In  order  to  calculate  an  employee’s  continuous  employment  one  must  consider  the  employment  week  b 
week  backwards  from  the  appropriate  qualification  date.  The  qualification  date  varies  depending  on  the  rieh^ 
in  question.  ® ^ 

A week  will  count  towards  a period  of  continuous  employment  if  in  that  week: 

— The  employee  actually  works  16  hours  or  more,  or  is  employed  under  a contract  of  employment 
which  normally  requires  the  employee  to  work  16  hours  or  more  per  week,  or  ^ 

— The  employee  works  between  8 to  16  hours  per  week,  or  is  employed  under  a contract  of 
employment  which  normally  requires  the  employee  to  work  between  8 to  16  hours  per  week  and 
has  been  continuously  employed  by  the  employer  for  five  years. 

Preserving  AcquiitED  statutory  rights 

Once  the  employee  has  acquired  a particular  statutory  right,  that  right  will  be  preserved  unless  the 
employee: 

— Becomes  employed  under  a contract  which  normally  involves  less  than  eight  hours  per  week,  and 
— is  employed  in  a week  for  less  than  16  hours. 

Once  the  employee  has  lost  a statutory  right  he  or  she  must  begin  again  to  build  up  the  qualifying  period 
of  service,  starting  from  scratch.  ° ^ 

Temporary  reduction  in  hours 

If  an  employee’s  contract  is  changed  so  that  they  are  required  to  work  less  than  16  hours  per  week 
(Short-time  working)  the  following  consequences  arise: 

If  the  employee  has  already  acquired  rights,  these  are  preserved  unless  the  situation  set  out  in  the  preceding 
section  applies.  ® 

If  the  employee  has  not  yet  worked  for  the  requisite  period  and  has  not  acquired  the  statutory  protection  right: 
— Any  week  in  which  the  employee  actually  works  16  hours  or  more  will  count  towards  his  or  her 
continuous  period  of  service  in  accordance  with  the  usual  rules  (see  page  34). 

— Provided  that  the  revised  contract  involves  the  employee  in  working  at  least  eight  hours  per  week, 
each  of  those  weeks  count  towards  his  or  her  period  of  continuous  employment  up  to  a maximum 
of  26  weeks. 


Maternity  leave 

If  an  employee  exercises  her  statutory  right  to  return  to  work,  in  accordance  with  the  relevant  provisions 
governing  such  a return  to  work,  every  week  of  her  absence  counts  towards  her  period  of  continuous  service. 

In  circumstances  where  the  employer  has  not  continued  the  contract  of  employment,  if  an  employee  returns 
to  work  other  than  under  the  statutory  scheme  within  26  weeks  of  her  absence  by  reason  of  pregnancy,  she 
IS  entitled  to  count  each  of  those  weeks  of  absence  towards  her  period  of  continuous  service. 


Wkks  when  there  is  no  contract  of  employment 

In  certain  specified  cases  where  there  is  no  existing  contract  of  employment  between  the  employee  and 
the  employer  during  a week  or  part  of  a week,  the  employee  may  still  count  that  week  towards  their  period 
or  continuous  employment. 


In  relation  to  this  paper  two  of  those  cases  are  relevant: 

woman  is  away  by  reason  of  pregnancy  or  confinement,  and 
When  the  employee  is  absent  in  circumstances  such  that,  by  arrangement  or  custom,  they  are 
regarded  as  employed  by  the  employer  for  all  or  any  purposes. 


If  the  contract  remains  in  existence  continuous  employment  will 
requirement  to  work  under  the  contract  (see  qualifying  provisions). 


be  preserved  anyway  by  virtue  of  the 


In  order  for  a situation  to  fall  within  the  second  case  above  the 
an  arrangement  whereby  it  was  agreed  that  although  the  contract 
regarded  as  continuing  in  that  employment. 


employee  will  have  to  show  that  there  was 
was  no  longer  in  existence,  he  or  she  was 


employer  states  that  the  employee  can  have  six  months  off  and 
his  o^her  iorhi  I ° leaves,  but  the  employer  agrees  that  the  employee  can  have 

ms  or  her  job  back  at  the  end  of  the  break.  ^ j e,  k j 


^ In  order  to  be  effective  the  employer  and  employee 


must  enter  into  this  arrangement  prior  to  the  employee 
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INDIVIDUAL  EMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS 


Right 

Guarantee  payment  on  medical  grounds 
Notice  of  termination 

Time  off  to  look  for  work  or  to  arrange  training 

Time  off  for  antenatal  care 

Right  to  return  to  work 

Written  statement  of  reasons  for  dismissal 

Not  to  be  unfairly  dismissed,  and  compensation 
of  unfairly  dismissed  and  not  reinstated  or 
re-engaged 

Redundancy  payments 
Source;  Department  of  Employment 


Minimum  Period  of  Continuous  Employment 
needed  to  qualify 

One  Month 
One  Month 
Two  Years 
None 

Two  Years 

Two  Years.  (Six  months  for  those  employed  before 
26  February  1990). 

Two  Years.  None  in  cases  of  dismissal  for  trade 
union  membership  or  for  non-membership  of  a 
trade  union.  One  month  where  medical  suspension 
could  apply 
Two  Years 


ANNEX 3 


Useful  addresses 

National  Childminding  Association 

8 Masons  Hill 

Bromley 

Kent 

BR2  9EY 

Kids  Club  Network 
279-281  Whitechapel  Road 
London 
El  IBY 

holiday  and  out  of  school  care  schemes 

Working  Mothers’  Association 
77  Holloway  Road 
London 
N7  8JZ 

information  for  parents  and  employers  on  childcare  options 
also  at  the  same  address: 

Workplace  Nurseries  Ltd  consultancy 

Working  For  Childcare  campaign  for  quality  childcare  for  working  parents 

New  Ways  To  Work 
309  Upper  Street 
London 
N1  2TY 

advice  on  all  aspects  of  alternative  working  arrangements 

The  Campaign  For  Tax  Relief  and  Childcare 
PO  Box  23 
London 
SWIV  2SB 

Absolute  Beginners  Creche  Childcare 

51  Cambridge  Road 

Macclesfield 

Cheshire 

SK118JW  L / ji.  1-^ 

provides  purpose-built  nursery  units  for  employers,  manages  nurseries,  organises  after-school  and  holiday 
clubs 
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Busy  Bees  Consultancy  Ltd 

6a  Bird  Street 

Lichfield 

Staffs 

WSI3  6PR 

consultancy  for  companies  and  individuals  planning  childcare  facilities 
also  at  the  same  address: 

Busy  Bees  Nurseries 

sets  up  and  runs  private  day  nurseries  for  companies  and  individuals 

Childcare  Management  Services 

Grovefield  House 

42-46  King  Street 

Maidenhead 

Berks 

SL6 lEQ 

management  services  for  companies  setting  up  nurseries 

Cambridge  Childcare  Consultancy 
3 Cranmer  Street 
Cambridge 
CB3  9BL 

advice  on  all  childcare  issues,  nurseries  m which  employers  may  take  places  that  are  eligible  for  tax  relief 

Kids  Unlimited 
126  Gravel  Lane 
Wilmslow 
Cheshire 
SK9  6EG 

sets  up  and  manages  company  and  private  nurseries 

Workplace  Nurseries  Campaign 

Room  205 
Southbank  House 
Black  Prince  Road 
London 
SEl  7SJ 

National  Out  of  School  Alliance 

Oxford  House 

Derbyshire  Street 

London 

E2  6HG 

provides  advice  on  holiday  play  schemes 

Childcare  Vouchers 
Luncheon  Vouchers  Ltd 
50  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road 
London 
SWIV  2RS 

Commission  for  Racial  Equality 

Elliot  House 

10/12  Allington  Street 

London 

SWIE  5EH 

Ekjual  Opportunities  Commission 

Overseas  House 

Quay  Street 

Manchester 

M3  3HN 

Opportunity  2000 
Business  in  the  Community 
5 Cleveland  Place 
London 
SWIY  6JJ 
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PREVENTING  SEXUAL  HARASSMENT  AT  WORK 

A guide  for  employers 

Sexual  harassment  within  your  organisation  can  have  a serious  detrimental  effect  on  the  success  of  v 
business.  A problem  frequently  experienced  by  women  at  work,  it  may  also  be  experienced  bv  men  T? 
leaflet  explains  what  is  meant  by  the  term  sexual  harassment  and  provides  practical  sueBe.stinni  on  i,' 
combat  it  in  the  workplace.  on  now  to 


What  is  sexual  harassment? 

Sexual  harassment  is  a particularly  distressing  form  of  sex  discrimination.  It  is  misconduct,  mav  con^HmtM 
a cnminal  assault,  and  is  unlawful  under  the  1976  Sex  Discrimination  Act  Both  the  employee  who  is  miiitv 
of  sexual  harassment  and  their  employer  may  have  claims  brought  against  them  by  the  victim.  * 

recommendation  on  tke  protection  of  the  dignity  of  women  and  men  at  work. 
AlAough  not  legally  binding  this  recommendation  has  important  implications  for  British  emolover.  t 
tnbunals  may  take  it  into  account  when  hearing  claims  of  sexual  harassment. 

The  recomnmndation  defines  sexual  harassment  as  "unwanted  conduct  of  a sexual  nature  or  other  conduct 

stTKSes  that  It  is  ...  unwanted,  unreciprocated,  and  regarded  as  offensive  by  the 
recipient  . Examples  of  sexual  harassment  may  include;  ^ 

— Unwanted  physical  contact  including  unnecessary  touching,  patting  or  pinching,  bmshing  against 
an  employee  s body,  assault  and  coercing  sexual  intercourse.  * 

Unwelcome  sexual  advances,  continued  suggestions  for  sexual  activity  or  requests  for  dates  after 
andin^MdMs^  **  unwelcome;  offensive  and  lewd  comments,  suggestive  remarks 

— -Ihe  display  of  material  which  may  be  found  offensive  by  members  of  a particular  sex  for 
example  the  display  of  pornographic  or  sexually  suggestive  pictures,  objects  or  written  material 
feting,  whistling  or  making  sexually  suggestive  gestures,  unnecessaiy  staring 
Conduct  *at  dempates,  ridicules  or  intimidates  or  is  physically  abusive  of  an  employee  because 
of  his  or  her  sex,  for  example  derogatory  comments  about  appearance  and  dress. 


Why  is  sexual  harassment  an  issue  for  employers? 

Employers  are  liable  for  the  actions  of  their  employees 

Employers  will  always  be  liable  for  harassment  of  which  they  were  informed  and  failed  to  try  and  remedy 
S^L  SrveeTshtw  ^ '">'="  <*’=y  ™ unaware  of  the  harassmenUf  the  condu^i 

tiiarthe7wTnn  he  lilt  ^ f ““  uf  The  only  way  employers  can  ensure 

fi  efftctiveW  ift  Pris,  r h''  * steps  to  prevent  such  conduct  occurring,  and  to  deal  with 

It  eitectively  ir  jt  arises.  Guidance  on  this  follows.  * 

Sexual  harassment  is  your  problem 

AIM  ™*Ptace.  A survey  by  dte 

cxoerienced  harac^ment  i ^ women  using  their  temporary  work  agencies  had 

orSaM  A ?ommbme  demonstrate  that  sexual  harassment  is  an  issue  in  eyery 

o?por„hi"4ol^^^^^^  be  a par.  of  every  organisation’s  equal 

Proven  sexual  harassment  is  expensive 

Tf  tribunal  under  the  Sex 

can  include  an  awarH  fnr  • • ° ‘^^P^^^^tion  of  up  to  £10,000  to  the  victim.  The  compensation 

trend  towards  hipher  ° eelings,  R^ent  industrial  tribunal  decisions  have  indicated  a growing 

g ds  of  compensation  for  injury  to  feelings  in  sexual  harassment  cases. 

wifiam^T’’“'"““°”  compared  to  the  adverse  publicity  a case 

Sexual  harassment  is  bad  for  business 

wefi!j^ng wStalTm W U ff"  ,'TI  <=o“equenccs  for  the  victim's  emotional  and  physical 

H^tely  to  affect  both  the  commercial  and  social  working  environment.  They  may  be  more 

tlie  ^cceS^uf  yoS’S^  ““  ^^ual  harassment  will  have  a dfiec.  effect  on 

wifi  ftenTose  time  harassment  has  no  other  recourse  they  will  leave.  The  employer 

will  then  lose  the  time  and  money  spent  on  training,  and  a valuable  contributor  to  the  business. 
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What  can  employers  do  to  prevent  sexual  harassment? 

Employers  will  only  be  able  to  eradicate  sexual  harassment  from  their  workplace  if  they  have  a specific 
oolicv  to  deal  with  it.  Mainy  organisations  have  general  equal  opportunities  policies  which  cover  sex 
discrimination,  but  these  will  not  normally  be  sufficient  to  deal  with  sexual  harassment. 

Formulating  a policy 

Employers  may  first  wish  to  establish  the  scale  of  the  problem,  and  convince  any  doubtful  members  of 
staff  that  sexual  harassment  is  a problem  for  their  organisation.  Ways  of  doing  this  may  include; 

Formal  and  informal  surveys. 

— Termination  interviews. 

Setting  up  a confidential  employee  “hotline"  to  enable  employees  to  provide  information 

anonymously  about  their  experiences. 

Policy  statement 

The  organisation  should  issue  a written  policy  statement  which  expressly  prohibits  sexual  harassment  and 
emphasises  the  senior  management’s  commitment  to  wiping  it  out. 

Any  policy  statement  should  contain  the  following  points : 

That  sexual  harassment  is  illegal,  demeaning,  and  will  not  be  tolerated  at  the  workplace. 

A definition  of  what  sort  of  behaviour  constitutes  sexual  harassment,  with  examples  if  necessary. 

That  management  and  supervisory  staff  have  a duty  to  ensure  that  sexual  harassment  does  not 

occur,  or  where  it  does  it  is  dealt  with  effectively. 

That  a specific  complaints  procedure  exists  for  victims  of  sexual  harassment,  and  that  such 

complaints  will  be  treated  seriously. 

That  appropriate  disciplinary  action  will  be  taken  against  an  employee  found  guilty  of  sexual 

harassment,  whatever  their  level  of  seniority. 

— That  no  employee  will  be  victimised  for  bringing  a bona  fide  complaint  of  sexual  harassment. 

Every  employee  should  be  given  a copy  of  the  policy  statement,  and  it  should  be  displayed  prominently 
on  noticeboards  and  included  in  employee  handbooks.  It  should  be  communicated  as  part  of  the  induction 
programme  for  new  recruits. 

A written  statement  alone  will  not  however  be  sufficient  to  ensure  that  the  policy  against  sexual  harassment 
will  be  effective.  The  organisation  must  also  devote  time  and  resources  to  establishing  effective  procedures 
to  receive  and  investigate  complaints,  and  take  appropriate  action. 

The  complaints  procedure 

The  majority  of  employees  suffering  sexual  harassment  do  not  want  vengeance  against  their  harasser,  or 
to  take  their  case  to  an  industrial  tribunal;  they  just  want  the  harassment  to  stop.  They  may  feel  embarrassed 
or  afraid  that  their  complaint  will  not  be  taken  seriously.  Therefore,  although  the  employer  should  stress  that 
such  complaints  will  be  taken  seriously,  it  may  be  counter-productive  to  insist  that  all  complain^  sexual 
harassment  be  made  formally.  Many  employees  will  be  reluctant  to  make  a formal  complaint  if  there  is  a 
chance  that  the  problem  can  be  resolved  discreetly  and  informally. 

Often  company  grievance  procedures  are  unsuitable  for  a complaint  of  sexual  harassment  as  they  usually 
provide  that  a grievance  in  the  first  instance  be  taken  up  with  the  employee’s  immediate  manager.  It  may 
be  that  the  employee’s  immediate  manager  is  the  offender,  or  that  they  are  simply  not  approachable  for  this 
kind  of  complaint.  Employers  should  therefore  consider  establishing  a separate  initial  investigatoiy 
procedure  for  sexual  harassment  complaints.  It  may  be  particularly  beneficial  for  employees  to  be  able  to  take 
a complaint  in  the  first  stage  to  someone  of  their  own  sex. 

Counsellors/sympathetic  friends 

Victims  of  sexual  harassment  will  usually  need  advice  and  a “sympathetic  ear"  when  making  a complmnt. 
The  employer  should  therefore  consider  one  or  more  people,  perhaps  with  special  training,  to  whom 
employees  can  go  to  discuss  their  problems  confidentially  and  informally. 

As  the  majority  of  sexual  harassment  recipients  are  women,  it  may  be  advisable  to  have  a female  employee 
as  a counsellor,  perhaps  a member  of  the  personnel  department.  The  counsellor  s duties  should  be  to  listen 
to  the  employee  who  may  be  confused  and  distressed,  provide  help  and  advice  if  the  employee  wishes  to  try 
to  resolve  the  problem  informally,  and  offer  assistance  in  filing  a formal  gnevance  if  necessary.  Above  all, 
this  service  should  be  completely  confidential. 

Investigating  a complaint 

It  is  important  to  investigate  complaints  quickly,  fairly,  and  impartially,  with  respect  for  the  rights  of  both 
the  complainant  and  the  alleged  harasser. 

Initial  interviews  with  both  panies  will  help  to  establish  the  facts,  but  the  investigation  may  well  come 
down  to  a “your  word  against  mine”  situation.  In  this  case  the  investigator  will  have  to  make  a decision  based 
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on  conflicting  evidence.  In  such  a situation  it  may  be  beneficial  to  investigate  the  opinions  of  the  w rt 
colleagues  of  both  parties.  Even  though  the  complainant  may  not  have  told  anyone  of  their  extae  ’ 
colleagues  may  have  been  aware  that  something  was  amiss.  If  other  employees  were  harassed  by  thean^”2 
offender  this  may  be  useful  in  determining  the  credibility  of  the  complainant,  although  this  evidenr<» 
not  be  taken  in  isolation.  J»nouid 

Points  to  bear  in  mind  may  include: 

— Was  the  behaviour  unwelcome  and  uninvited? 

— Although  the  victim  may  occasionally  act  in  a sexually  aggressive  manner  or  tell  sexually  exolicit 
jokes,  this  is  no  excuse  for  harassment  of  a serious  and  persistent  nature.  ^ ^ " 

— Behaviour  which  the  complainant  may  welcome  or  tolerate  from  one  colleague  mav  be 
offensive  from  another.  ^ 


The  disciplinary  procedure 

The  oigMisation  should  state  clearly  in  its  rules  and  regulations  that  sexual  harassment  is  a disciolinarv 
offence.  Where  the  employer  has  investigated  a complaint  and  found  that  an  employee  is  guiltv  of  sextS 
h^^sment,  he  or  she  must  then  decide  what  action  to  take.  It  may  be  able  to  resolve  some  cases  informaflv 
while  others  will  require  formal  disciplinary  action. 

Informal  procedure 

Where  cases  of  sexu^  harassment  ean  be  dealt  with  informally,  this  is  often  the  best  solution.  Provision 
should  therefore  be  made  for  either  the  complainant,  or  someone  acting  on  his  or  her  behalf,  to  speak  to  the 
taasser  and  tell  them  that  their  behaviour  is  unacceptable  and  must  stop.  There  an  effective  policy  is  in  place 
this  IS  often  all  that  is  needed ; if  offenders  know  that  their  behaviour  will  not  be  tolerated  they  will  tcnetallv 
be  reluctant  to  continue  it.  ^ gcuciday 


Formal  procedure 

mere  the  harassment  persist,  or  has  been  of  a mote  serious  nature,  formal  disciplinary  action  mav  be  the 
only  option.  The  offender  should  be  dealt  with  through  the  company’s  usual  disciplinary  procedure  according 
or^rsSenT"  ff  A ““y  “ verbal  warning  throughlo  Lmissal  for  serious 

^inS  t"  determining  the  appropriate  penalty  employers  should  consider  the  following 

— Did  the  offender  realise  that  his  or  her  behaviour  was  offensive?  (If  the  policy  is  effective  this 
Situation  should  not  arise). 

— How  damaging  was  the  behaviour  to  the  employee’s  working  environment? 
andTe1Iin^er'in.n?e“  working  relationship  of  the  complainant 


Education 


Perhaps  the  key  point  in  any  policy  on  sexual  harassment  is  to  educate  emplovees  managers  and 
what  constitutes  unacceptable  behaviour.  This  may  be  achieved  through 
specialist  training  courses,  in-house  workshops  or  company  literature.  * 


Remember,  sexual  harassment  is: 

— Insulting,  demeaning  and  illegal. 
— Bad  for  business. 

— Expensive. 

— A problem  for  your  organisation. 


Breakdown  of  employees  within  EEF  member  companes 


Full-time  male: 
female: 

Manual 

315,854 

46,007 

Staff 

295,921 

51,812 

Part-time  male: 
female: 

1,278 

7.194 

653 

4,046 

370,333 

352,432 

Total: 

722,765 
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A BUDGET  FOR  INVESTMENT— AUTUMN  1993 

“The  recent  growth  of  demand  in  the  UK  economy  has  been  largely  in  increased  consumption  rather  than 
investment.  Given  the  existing  low  levels  of  investment  in  the  UK  compared  with  those  of  our  main  competitor 
economies,  the  weakness  of  UK  investment  is  a warning  of  fitture  problems.  Any  country  which  fails  to  invest 
adequately  or  fails  to  balance  its  foreign  trade  may  be  able  to  enjoy  a temporarily  high  level  ofconsurr^tion 
which  eventually  must  be  reduced  as  capital  is  consumed  and  as  foreign  debts  have  to  be  met.  ’’ 

EEF  budget  proposal,  December  1986 

",  . . investment  has  declined  again  steeply  in  the  present  recession.  The  EEF  is  concerned  that  UK 
industry ’s  investment  levels  are  not  only  lower  than  those  of  its  major  competitors  but  are  falling  Junker 
behind. " 

EEF  budget  proposal,  December  1991 

“To  obtain  a lasting  economic  recovery,  with  more  jobs  and  rising  living  standards,  there  must  be  a large 
increase  in  investment— especially  investment  in  UK  manufacturing. 

If  investment  is  not  greatly  increased,  the  productive  capacity  of  the  UK  economy  will  be  uruible  to  support 
even  today’s  levels  of  employment  and  income.  The  recovery  would  stop  and  the  UK  would  face  further  decline 
and  recession.  ” 

EEF  budget  proposal,  September  1993 


Contents 

Summary 

Recommendations:  improving  the  tax  climate  for  investment  and  growth 
Reasons:  how  the  present  tax  system  discourages  investment 
Reasons:  how  investment  creates  growth 
Reasons:  why  economic  recovery  depends  on  investment 

Annexes 
Annex  A 

The  present  tax  treatment  of  capital  expenditure 
Annex  B 

How  tax  can  discourage  investment:  a numerical  example 
Annex  C 

“Capital  allowances”:  myths  and  realities 
Annex  D 

Plant  and  machinery  investment:  the  engineering  industry’s  special  interests 
Annex  E 

Glossary  of  terms 
Summary 

A budget  for  investment 

To  obtain  a lasting  economic  recovery,  with  more  jobs  and  rising  living  standards,  there  must  be  a large 
increase  in  investment— especially  investment  in  UK  manufacturing. 

If  investment  is  not  greatly  increased,  the  productive  capacity  of  the  UK  economy  will  be  unable  to  support 
even  today’s  levels  of  employment  and  income.  The  recovery  would  stop  and  the  UK  would  face  further 
decline  and  recession. 

That  is  why  the  EEF  proposes  that  the  November  1993  budget  be  a "budget  for  investment”. 

Remove  the  antidnvestment  tax 

The  government  is  right  to  say  that  it  cannot  and  should  not  try  to  force  business  to  invest.  Business 
investment  decisions  should  be  made  by  companies.  Government’ s job  is  to  provide  the  right  economic  and 
legislative  climate. 

Government  is  not  doing  that  job.  The  corporation  tax  system  actively  discourages  investment,  ^at 
happens  because  tax  is  based  on  “profils”  instead  of  actual  cash  earnings.  When  profit  is  calculated,  actual 
investment  expenses  are  artificially  delayed— usually  over  many  years.  The  delay  allows  the  investment  cost 
to  be  "spread”  over  a number  of  years  in  the  accounts.  But  the  full  expend  has  actu^ly  been  paid  at  the 
beginning.  Tax  allowances  should  be  based  on  actual  expenses,  not  artificially  delayed  ones. 
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The  is  not  asking  for  any  special  favours,  We  are  asking  the  government  to  remove  a ta»  . 
which  actively  discriminates  against  investment.  ^ structure 

Our  case  is  based  on  three  main  features: 

— The  conventional  “profits-based”  corporation  tax  system  inherenUy  discourages  investme 
— The  UK  economic  recovery  depends  crucially  on  investment;  the  UK’s  investment  recorH 
by  international  standards;  and  therefore  the  UK  is  the  country  which  can  least  afford  ^ 
with  an  anti-investment  tax  structure.  ° persist 

— Reforming  the  corporation  tax  structure  as  we  suggest  will  reduce  permanently  the  covemm  . 
tax  revenue  from  “corporation  tax”;  but  will  increase  tax  revenue  in  future  years  from  oth™^ 

We  do  re(^gnise,  of  course,  that  the  tax  regime  is  by  no  means  the  only  factor  which  affects  inv^ctr«.  . 
and  economic  growth;  but  many  of  the  other  factors  are  outside  the  government’s  direct  control  Rem^” 
the  anti-investment  bias  from  corporation  tax  is  something  which  the  government  could  do  and  whirhTI.i! 
have  a substantial  positive  effect  on  the  future  of  the  whole  economy.  ° 

Recommendations:  improving  the  tax  climate  for  investment  and  growth 
The  EEF  recommends  for  the  November  1993  budget: 

Corporation  tax  changes 

— An  immediate  increase  in  the  “writing  down  allowance”  for  new  plant  and  machinery  from  25  net 
cent  to  at  least  40  per  cent  a year.  ^ 

— Further  increases  m the  “writing  down  allowance”  in  subsequent  years  until  the  full  100  oer  cent 
level  IS  reached,  not  later  than  fiscal  year  1997-98.  percent 

Other  tax  changes 

wonH  ’’1;°'”"“*  ritx  chanp  are  intended  to  boost  industrial  investment  beyond  the  levels  which 

would  otherwise  occur:  and  hence  to  boost  growth  of  the  whole  economy.  That  will  take  time  to  have  effect. 

Our  proposed  corporation  tax  changes  will  reduce  permanently  the  government’s  revenue  from 
corporanon  tM  , but  will  increase  future  tax  revenues  from  other  taxes  as  economic  growth  is  increased 
^ran  iniBal  penod  of  several  years,  therefore,  our  proposals  can  be  expected  to  increase  permanently  the 
government  s total  tax  revenues— as  well  as  boosting  economic  growth  and  employment.  ^ ^ 

™n>oration  tax  proposal  would  reduce  the  government’s  total  tax  revenues  unless 
offsa  by  increases  in  other  taxes.  The  decision  as  to  which  particult  taxes,  if  any,  shodd Tin^Ts 

con«m®of  “™lve  social  and  political  issues  which  are  no  proper 

concern  of  the  EEF.  But  the  government  should  not  shrink  from  such  tax  increases  if  they  are  necess^ 

coSimntot  UK’s  industrial  and  technological  capability,  shifting  resources  from 

r ^“fridting  household  demand  £id  government 

“SS  caoadt  cm  ‘V  ■ higher  than  its 

household  income  Therefore  any  tax  increases  (or  reductions  in  tax  reliefs)  should  be  on 

nousenolo  income  or  expenditure— not  on  industry,  savings  or  investment. 

Public  finances 

wh^wf  jrs°4gesting:““"’''  i-dctify  its  financial  deficit.  That  is 

~ rdf™  is  phased  in  over  a period  not  exceeding  four  years;  and 


That  the  temporary  reduction  in  tax 


revenue  arising  from  our  proposal  should  be  offset  if 


necessary  by  increasing  taxes  elsewhere  in  the  economy. 

Reasons;  how  the  present  tax  system  discourages  investment 
Government  policy 

thaftuT™™  penalise  investment.  Tlie  EEF  agrees  with 

Anti-investment  bias 

system^ achieves  the  government’s  aim.  The  corporation  tax 

investment  spending  in^^  Mifici^  on  “profit”,  which  is  calculated  by  treating 

occurs  Any  tax  levied  on  “nmfife”  ^ * If  instead  of  reporting  actual  investment  spending  when  it 
the  calculation  of  “profit”  is  adjusted  to  reflea 
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Profit 

“Profit”  is  an  imaginary  amount  calculated  according  to  a set  of  artificial  rules.  It  is  a convenient 
accounting  device,  but  does  not — and  is  not  intended  to — indicate  actual  cash  income  or  surplus,  nor  any 
other  real  activity  or  event.  Its  purpose  is  to  indicate  the  company’s  estimated  business  progress  taking 
account  both  of  present  facts  and  of  likely  future  performance. 

The  accounting  treatment  of  investment  when  calculating  profit  deliberately  replaces  the  actual  cash 
outflow  relating  to  capital  expenditure  with  an  artificial  concept  called  “depreciation”.  This  is  designed  to 
reflect  not  just  the  bare  fact  of  actual  capital  expenditure  but  also  that  the  intended  purpose  of  capital 
expenditure  is  to  generate  future  income  over  a period  of  time. 

Accounting  treatment  of  investment 

Investment  means  spending  money  now  to  obtain  a future  benefit,  In  practice  the  expenditure  is  usually 
a substantial  amount,  spent  entirely  in  one  year  or  a small  number  of  years.  The  benefit  is  usually  received 
in  relatively  small  annual  amounts  extending  over  a relatively  large  number  of  years.  The  expenditure  must, 
of  course,  occur  before  the  benefits. 

It  is  therefore  difficult  for  accountants  to  report  what  is  happening.  The  amount  of  spending  is  known,  but 
the  amount  of  the  future  benefit  is  not  known.  The  only  facts  which  can  be  reported  are  the  actual  amounts 
of  investment  spending  as  they  occur;  and  the  actual  cash  receipts  as  they  occur. 

If  a company’s  annual  accounts  merely  reported  those  actual  amounts  of  investment  spending  and  cash 
receipts  as  they  occur,  the  accounts  would  be  liable  to  violent  fluctuations  from  year  to  year  in  the  financial 
result.  In  years  of  heavy  investment  spending  there  would  be  a large  financial  loss;  and  in  years  with  little 
investment  spending  there  would  be  a large  financial  surplus — ^reflecting  the  benefits  of  earlier  investments. 
Such  accounts  would  be  true  and  precisely  accurate,  but  they  would  not  be  helpful  to  shareholders  because 
there  would  be  no  distinction  between  funds  lost  forever  and  funds  spent  on  investments  for  the  purpose  of 
future  gain. 

To  deal  with  this  problem  in  reporting  companies’  annual  results,  the  financial  accounts  deliberately  defer 
the  reporting  of  investment  expenditure.  Instead  of  reporting  the  full  actual  amount  spent  when  it  occurs,  the 
profit  and  loss  account  shows  as  an  “expense”  only  a portion  of  the  actual  expenditure.  The  remainder  will 
be  shown  as  further  “expenses”  over  a number  of  future  years,  although  in  fact  the  whole  expense  occurred 
in  the  first  year.  These  annual  “expenses”  are  known  as  “depreciation  charges”. 

Time  shift  between  "profit”  and  cashflow 

The  result  of  using  depreciation  charges  in  the  profit  and  loss  account  instead  of  actual  capital  expenditure 
is  that  investment  is  under-reported  at  the  time  it  occurs  and  the  cash  benefits  from  the  investment  are  also 
under-reported  when  they  occur,  because  the  “profit”  reflects  the  cash  benefit  less  the  depreciation  charge. 

Compared  with  actual  cash  expenditures  and  receipts,  the  accounting  profit  will  be  artificially  higher  than 
the  cash  generated  in  the  first  year  of  an  investment  programme,  because  only  the  depreciation  charge  is 
shown  as  an  expense  in  that  year,  instead  of  the  actual  amount  spent.  In  later  years  the  accounting  profit  will 
be  correspondingly  low,  because  an  annual  depreciation  charge  will  be  deducted  from  the  actual  cash 
receipts,  ^though  no  actual  capital  expenditure  has  occurred  in  those  years. 

It  is  that  time  shift  in  the  “profit”  profile  compared  with  actual  spending  and  receipts  which  causes 
anti-investment  bias  in  a tax  system  based  on  accounting  profit.  If  tax  is  based  on  accounting  profit  instead 
of  actual  net  receipts,  companies  pay  too  much  tax  in  the  first  year  of  an  investment  project  and  too  little 
in  later  years. 

Therefore,  although  the  total  amount  of  tax  payable  is  the  same,  the  company  has  to  make  tax  payments 
ahead  of  its  acutal  cash  flow.  There  is  anti-investment  bias  because; 

— The  cost  of  financing  the  tax  payments  has  to  be  met  by  the  company;  and 
— The  need  to  find  cash  for  tax  payments  can  restrict  the  funds  available  for  further  investment. 

Additional  information 

Annex  A indicates  details  of  the  present  UK  lax  treatment  of  capital  expenditure. 

Annex  B indicates  a numerical  example  of  how  the  existing  tax  system  can  discourage  investment. 

Reasons:  how  investment  creates  growth 

Economic  growth  depends  largely  on  technological  advance.  Most  growth,  even  in  service  industries, 
originates  in  technological  innovation  from  the  manufacturing  industry — and  espiecially  from  the  engineering 
industry.  Service*industries  are  rarely  able  to  improve  their  productivity  or  service  quality  from  in-house 
innovation  alone.  They  usually  improve  their  working  methods  and  conditions  because  they  have  new  and 
improved — or  more  affordable — capital  equipment.  Capital  investment  is  therefore  a crucial  factor  in  the 
process  of  turning  technological  innovation  into  economic  growth. 
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It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  increased  investment  levels  would  lead  to  higher  economic  growth  rates 

A clear  relationship  between  investment  levels  and  economic  growth  can  be  seen  in  figure  1 which  <!h 
the  30-year  record  of  investment  and  economic  growth  for  the  “group  of  seven”  industrial  counttes  and 
other  Asian  countries.  Countries  with  low  levels  of  investment  tend  to  have  low  rates  of  economic  ero^^ 
and  countries  with  high  levels  of  investment  tend  to  have  high  rates  of  economic  growth.  ^ 

"nie  average  relationship  between  investment  levels  and  growth  for  the  15  countries  in  the  last  30  v 
indicates  that  an  increase  of  one  percentage  point  in  the  ratio  of  investment  to  GDP  would  raise  the  econo^ 
growth  rate  per  head  by  some  0.3  per  cent  a year.  Applying  this  relation  to  the  United  Kingdom  economy 
figure  2 indicates  the  effect  on  UK  consumer  spending  power  of  a 3 per  cent  increase  in  the  level  of  TTTir  firli 
investment  from  1994  onwards: 

~ There  would  be  two  years— 1994  and  1995— during  which  the  switch  from  consumption  to 
investment  would  result  in  lower  levels  of  consumption  than  might  otherwise  have  been  possible 
— By  1996  higher  economic  growth  resulting  from  the  increased  investment  would  have  restored 
consumption  almost  to  the  level  which  would  have  occurred  without  a switch  from  consumotinn 
to  investment.  ^ 

— From  1997  onwards,  consumption  levels  would  be  permanently  higher  than  could  have  been 
achieved  without  the  increased  investment. 

— Consumption  would  continue  to  grow  faster  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible,  provided 
that  the  increased  level  of  investment  is  maintained. 


Figure  1:  GDP  growth  rote  and  invesdtment/gdp  ratio 

(period  1962-1991) 


20.0  25.0  30,0  35.0 

fixad  inv«»<m«nt  as  per  cent  of  gdp 
(overoge  1962-91) 


Source:  EEF  staff  calculations  from  International  Monetary  Fund  data 
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Figure  2:  Effect  of  a 3 per  cent  mcreose  in  investment  from  1994:  increased  funds 
available  for  consumption,  £blllion  per  year  in  1993  money 
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50urce;  EEF  calculations 

Reasons:  why  economic  recovery  depends  on  investment 

For  20  years,  the  UK  has  been  gradually  increasing  the  proportion  of  its  economic  output  spent  on 
consumption  (by  households  and  by  government)  and  reducing  the  proportion  which  is  invested.  It  has  now 
reached  the  point  where  almost  all  the  UK  economy’s  output  is  spent  on  consumption,  leaving  almost  nothing 
available  for  net  new  investment.  If  there  is  no  new  investment,  there  will  be  no  economic  growth— which 
would  mean  falling  living  standards,  rising  unemployment  or  a combination  of  both. 

Figure  3 shows  the  UK’s  annual  total  spending  and  sending  on  consumption  from  1970  to  1992, 
measured  as  percentage  of  national  output.  National  output  is  the  net  domestic  product,  as  indicated  by  the 
government’s  national  accounts  statistics.  Total  spending  includes  consumption  and  net  investment.  Total 
spending  is  greater  than  national  output  in  years  when  there  is  an  international  trade  deficit  (1972-76,  1984 
and  1986  onwards)  and  less  than  national  output  when  there  is  a trade  surplus. 

The  fact  that  consumption  spending  has  reached  almost  100  per  cent  of  national  output  is  alarming.  It 
implies  that  new  investment  can  be  financed  only  by  further  borrowing  from  overseas  (i.e.,  continuing  to  run 
a trade  deficit)  or  by  reducing  consumption. 

The  EEF  believes  that,  because  consumption  levels  in  the  UK  have  become  so  high  relative  to  the 
economy’s  output  capacity,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  achieve  a sustainable  recovery  by  expanding  consumer 
demand.  The  recovery  must  be  investment-led;  and  the  need  is  urgent. 
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Figure  3:  Total  spending  and  consumption  os  per  cent  of  notional  output 


Source:  EEFsu^  calculations  from  CSO  data. 


ANNEX A 


The  present  tax  treatment  of  capital  expenditure 

The  existing  coq>oraiion  tax  system  treats  fixed  investment  as  a capitalised  “asset”  which  is  depreciated 
through  an  annual  “capital  allowance”  or  “writing  down  allowance”.  It  therefore  has  an  anti-investment  bias 
compared  with  a cash-flow  based  tax.  because  companies  do  not  receive  tax  relief  on  their  investment 
ex^nses  at  the  time  they  spend  the  money,  but  only  later  when  they  may  be  entitled  to  a “capital  allowance” 
or  wnting  down  allowance”. 

For  pl^t  Md  machinery  investment  the  normal  annual  writing  down  allowance  is  25  per  cent  of  the 
unrelieved  M^e  of  expenditure.  (A  special  40  per  cent  allowance  for  the  first  year  only  has  been  introduced 
following  the  1992  autumn  statement,  to  apply  to  investment  in  the  12  months  November  1992  to  October 


For  example,  for  an  expenditure  of  £100,000  the  25  per  cent  reducing  balance  tax  allowance  works  out 
as  follows  dunng  the  first  eight  years: 


Actual 
expenditure  (£) 

Tax  allowance 
for  this  year  (£) 

Amount  not 
yet  allowed  (£) 

100.000 

25,000 

75.000 

none 

18,750 

56,250 

none 

U,063 

42,188 

none 

10,547 

31,641 

none 

7,910 

23,730 

none 

5,933 

17,798 

none 

4,449 

13,348 

none 

3.337 

10,011 

IT  is  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  not  yet  allowed.  This  same  pattern  continues 

After  16  vears^he  a ^ arnount  of  expenditure  not  yet  allowed  does  eventually  become  very  small, 
wni  bi  onlTIlO  y=ars  it  will  be  £100,  After  32  years  it 


exneifditur^^Bm  ^ system  does  give  virtually  a 100  per  cent  tax  allowance  for  capital 

yeST-^m  at  th^  allowance  is  given  gradually  over  future 

years-not  at  the  time  when  the  company  actually  pays  for  its  capital  equipment. 
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It  is  the  delay  in  allowing  capital  expenditure  to  be  offset  against  taxable  income  which  causes  the 
anti-investment  bias.  The  company  has  to  pay  for  its  plant  and  machinery  equipment  when  it  is  first  installed ; 
but  the  tax  allowance  for  that  expenditure  comes  later.  Current  expenses,  such  as  maintenance  of  plant  and 
machinery,  wages  and  salaries  are  normally  allowed  fully  against  tax  when  they  occur. 

The  delay  in  allowing  coital  expenditure  to  be  offset  against  tax  bills  is  the  reason  why  the  present  tax 
system  is  biased  against  investment. 

ANNEXE 


How  TAX  CAN  DISCOURAGE  INVESTMENT:  A NUMERICAL  EXAMPLE 
Introduction 

This  numerical  example  was  previously  included  in  the  EEF’s  January  1993  budget  proposal. 

Under  a “neutral”  tax  system,  tax  considerations  would  not  alter  a company's  decision  whether  or  not  to 
invest  in  plant  and  machinery,  but  the  cash  benefits  of  the  investment  would  be  taxed.  The  existing 
corporation  tax  arrangements  are  not  neutral  in  that  sense;  they  discriminate  against  investment.  This  annex 
gives  a detailed  numerical  illustration  of  how  corporation  tax  can  prevent  an  otherwise  worthwhile 
investment. 

An  investment  decision 

A profitable  company  is  considering  whether  or  not  to  invest  in  new  equipment  which  would  reduce 
energy  consumption  in  the  company’s  manufacturing  process.  The  purchase  price  of  the  machine  is 
£100,000.  It  would  remain  in  use  for  10  years.  It  would  save  energy  costs  amounting  to  £13.000  in  the  first 
year,  rising  in  future  years  as  energy  prices  rise. 

The  company  has  to  decide  whether  the  energy  savings  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  £100,000  purchase  cost. 
To  do  this  the  company  must  first  calculate  the  value  of  the  total  energy  savings  during  the  10-year  life  of 
the  equipment.  Energy  prices  are  assumed  to  rise  at  4 per  cent  a year;  so  on  that  basis  the  expected  energy 
cost  saving  in  each  year  can  be  calculated.  The  company  must  also  calculate  the  cash  effects,  if  any,  in  each 
year  on  the  company's  tax  payments. 

Present  values 

To  decide  whether  the  energy  cost  savings  are  worth  the  £100,000  expenditure,  the  money  values  of  future 
energy  savings  and  of  any  other  cash  effects  such  as  tax  payments  must  be  converted  to  a present  value.  If 
the  net  present  value  of  the  project  is  positive  then  the  investment  would  be  worthwhile;  if  the  net  present 
value  is  negative  it  would  not. 

Pre-tax  assessment 

Table  BJ  shows  the  calculation  of  net  present  value  in  the  absence  of  tax,  The  net  present  value  of  the 
project,  with  a discount  rate  of  9 per  cent,  is  £6,198.  In  the  absence  of  tax,  therefore,  the  company  would 
decide  to  proceed  with  the  investment. 

Details  of  table  B1  calculations 

Column  I of  table  B1  shows  the  investment  expenditure— the  £100,000  purchase  cost  of  the  equipment. 
Column  2 shows  the  money  value  of  the  energy  savings— amounting  to  £13,000  in  the  first  year,  nsing  at 
4 per  cent  a year  as  energy  prices  increase. 

Column  3 shows  the  cash  flow  in  each  year.  This  is  the  energy  saving  less  the  investment 
Finally,  column  4 shows  the  present  value  of  each  year's  cash  flow;  and  the  total  net  present  value  (=£6,198). 

After-tax  assessment — under  existing  tax  rules 

Tabu  B2  shows  the  effect  of  including  corporation  tax,  with  a 33  per  cent  tax  rate  and  a 25  per  cent  annual 
reducing  balance  tax  allowance.  The  pre-tax  investment  expenditure  and  energy  savings  are  exactly  the  s^e 
as  in  table  B 1 , as  is  the  discount  rate  of  9 per  cent  a year.  After  tax,  however,  the  net  present  value  is  negative, 
amounting  to  -£2,399.  After  tax,  therefore,  the  company  would  decide  not  to  proceed  with  the  investment. 

Details  of  table  B2  calculations 

Column  1 of  table  B2  shows  the  pre-tax  investment  expenditure  of  £100,000.  Column  2 shows  the  amount 
allowed  each  year  to  be  offset  against  taxable  profit.  Column  3 shows  the  pre-tax  energy  savings. 

The  effect  of  the  project  on  taxable  profit  for  each  year  is  the  amount  of  the  energy  saving  less  the  tax 
allowance.  This  is  shown  in  column  4.  The  amount  of  tax  due  at  a 33  per  cent  rate  is  shown  in  column  5. 
Column  6 shows  the  cash  flow— which  is  the  pre-tax  energy  saving,  less  pre-tax  investment  expenditure,  less 
tax.  Finally  column  7 shows  the  present  value  of  the  cash  flow. 
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After-tax  assessment — with  full  investment  allowance 

Table  B3  shows  the  effect  on  the  investment  project  of  a 33  per  cent  corporation  tax  rate  with  =,  ion 
cent  capital  allowance.  “ ^ IW  per 

Details  of  table  B3  calculations 

The  calculations  in  table  B3  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  table  B2  except  that  a full  tax  allowance  of  f inn  nee 
IS  given  in  year  1.  In  this  case  the  net  present  value  of  the  project  is  £4,153.  The  companv  would 
decide  to  proceed  with  the  investment.  ^ uieretore 


Comparing  the  calculations  in  table  B3  with  those  in  table  Bl,  the  effect  of  a 


33  per  cent  tax  rate  with  a 


100  per  cent  capital  allowance  is  seen  to  be  a reduction  in  the  net  present  value  of  the  project  from  fA  li 

to  £4.153.  That  is  a reduction  of  33  percent,  exactly  equal  to  the  tax  rate.  ^ ^ o>nw,l. 


With  100  ^r  rent  capital  allowances  any  project  which  would  be  worthwhile  in  the  absence  of  tax  wch 
remain  worthwhile  after  tax,  but  the  benefit  to  the  company  would  be  reduced-because  oT?!J 
payments-hy  the  same  percentage  as  the  tax  rate.  Any  project  which  would  not  be  viable  in  the 
of  tax  would  remam  non-viable  after  tax.  In  other  words,  tax  would  not  distort  the  company's  invesSt 
decision,  but  the  benefits  of  investment  projects  would  be  fully  taxed.  ^ ^ vestment 

If  captl^  allowances  m less  than  100  pet  cent,  then  in  some  cases  the  tax  system  will  prevent  investments 
being  made  which  would  be  viable  in  the  absence  of  tax  (as  illustrated  in  tables  Bl  and  B2  above) 

'““S  “ “““  ^ 5 per  cent  discount  rate  and  a 

table  B3Whr2?i'H  tt'  cash  benefits  arising  from  the  investment  (as  illustrated  in 

table  B3)  the  M per  cent  reducing  balance  system  also  causes  an  addittonal  tax  burden  of  6 6 ner  cent  of  ih. 
pre-tax  cost.  This  additional  after-tax  cost  arises  enUrely  because  of  the  delay  towln  fte  c™^^^^ 
cx^nditme  on  fte  equipment  and  its  receipt  of  capital  allowances  for  tax  purposes.  The  addiUona/after-tax 
T h dtnnount  rate  and  would  be  lower  with  a h^ier  annual  capitalllto^ce 

dSe^  ^ “ 


Year 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


Table  Bl 


Investment  example:  no  tax 
Discount  rate  9 per  cent  per  year:  tax  rate  zero 


(col  1) 
Investment 
expenditure  (£) 


100,000 


(col  2) 
Energy 
saving  (£) 

(col  3) 
Cash 
flow  (£) 

(col  4) 
Present  value 
of  cash  flow  (£) 

13,000 

-87,700 

-87,700 

13,520 

13,520 

12,404 

14,061 

14,061 

11,835 

14.623 

■ 14,623 

11,292 

15.208 

15,208 

10,774 

15,816 

15,816 

10,280 

16,449 

16,449 

17.107 

17,107 

9,358 

17,791 

17,791 

8,929 

18,503 

18,503 

8,519 

Net  present  value  = 

6,198 
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Table  B2 

investment  example;  cfler  tax  with  25  per  cent  reducing  balance  allowance 
Discount  rate  9 per  cent  year;  tax  rate  33  per  cent 

(col  1) 

(col  2) 

(col  3) 

(col  4) 

(col  5) 

(col  6) 

(col  7) 

Investment 

Energy 

Taxable 

Year 

expenditure 

Tax  allowance 

saving 

profit 

Tax 

Cash  flow 

of  cash  flow 

(£) 

(£) 

(£) 

(£) 

(£) 

(£) 

(£) 

100, (XX) 

25,000 

13,000 

-12,000 

-3,960 

-83,040 

-83,040 

18,750 

13.520 

-5,230 

-1,726 

15,246 

13,987 

14,063 

14,061 

-2 

-1 

14,061 

11,835 

10,547 

14,623 

4,076 

1,345 

13,278 

10,253 

7,910 

15,208 

7,298 

2,408 

12,800 

9,068 

6 

5,933 

15,816 

9,884 

3,262 

12,555 

8,160 

4,449 

16,449 

12,000 

3,960 

12,489 

7,447 

3,337 

17,107 

13,770 

4,544 

12,563 

6,872 

9 

2,503 

17,791 

15,289 

5,045 

12,746 

6,397 

10 

1,877 

18,503 

16,626 

5,487 

13,016 

5,993 

11 

1,408 

-1,408 

-465 

465 

196 

12 

1,056 

-1,056 

-348 

348 

135 

13 

792 

-792 

-261 

261 

93 

14 

594 

-594 

-196 

196 

64 

15 

445 

^5 

-147 

147 

44 

16 

334 

-334 

-no 

110 

30 

17 

251 

-25! 

-83 

83 

21 

18 

188 

-188 

-62 

62 

14 

19 

141 

-141 

-47 

47 

10 

20 

106 

-106 

-35 

35 

7 

21 

79 

-79 

-26 

26 

5 

22 

59 

-59 

-20 

20 

3 

23 

45 

-45 

-15 

15 

2 

24 

33 

-33 

-11 

11 

2 

25 

25 

-25 

-8 

8 

1 

26 

19 

-19 

-6 

6 

1 

27 

14 

-14 

-5 

5 

0 

28 

11 

-11 

-3 

3 

0 

29 

8 

-8 

-3 

3 

0 

30 

6 

-6 

-2 

2 

0 

Net  present  value= 

-2,399 

Table  B3 

Investment  example:  c^er  tax 

with  full  allowance 

Discount  rate  9 pet 

• cenf  per  year;  lax  rale  33  per  cent 

(col  1) 

(col  2) 

(col  3) 

(col  4) 

(col  5) 

(col  6) 

(col  7) 

Investment 

Energy 

Taxable 

Present  value 

Year 

expenditure 

Tax  allowance 

saving 

profit 

Tax 

Cash  flow 

of  cash  flow 

(£) 

(£) 

(£) 

(£) 

(£) 

(£) 

(£) 

I 

100,000 

100,000 

13,000 

-87,000 

-28,710 

-58,290 

-58,290 

2 

13,520 

13,520 

4,462 

9.058 

8,310 

3 

14,061 

14,061 

4.640 

9,421 

7.929 

4 

14,623 

14,623 

4,826 

9,798 

7,566 

5 

15,208 

15,208 

5,019 

10,189 

7,218 

6 

15.816 

- 15,816 

5.219 

10,597 

6,887 

7 

16,449 

16,449 

5,428 

11.021 

6,571 

8 

17,107 

17,107 

5,645 

11,462 

6.270 

9 

17,791 

17,791 

5.871 

11,920 

5,982 

10 

18,503 

18,503 

6,106 

12,397 

5,708 

Net  present  value  * 4,153 
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Amounts  of  anti-investment  bias:  ^ects  of  capital  allowances  below  100  per  i 
(reducing  balance  basis:  at  33  per  cent  tax  rate) 


Discount  rate  (per  cent) 

Reducing  balance  annual  allowance 
25  per  cent  40  per  cent  60  per  cent 

1 

1.0 

0.5 

0.2 

2 

1.8 

0.9 

0.4 

2.7 

1.4 

0.6 

3.4 

1.8 

0.8 

5 

4.1 

2.2 

I.O 

6 

4.8 

2.6 

1.2 

7 

5.4 

2.9 

% 

6.0 

3.3 

1.6 

9 

6.6 

3.6 

to 

7.1 

4.0 

11 

7.6 

4.3 

2.0 

12 

8.0 

4.6 

2.2 

13 

8.5 

4.9 

2.4 

14 

8.9 

5.1 

2.5 

15 

9.3 

5.4 

2.6 

20 

11.0 

6.6 

25 

12.4 

7.6 

3.9 

ANNEXC 


Capital  allowances:  myths  and  realities 
This  annex  lists  some  “myths”  about  capital  allowances. 

The  EEF  has  found  that  these  are  often  mentioned  as  reasons  for  not  having  100  per  cent  canital 
allowance.  The  myths  are  not  true  but  have  come  to  be  widely  accepted  in  business  and  political  circles 
We  explain  bnefly  why  they  are  not  true. 

myth: 

"100  per  cent  capital  allowances  would  make  people  invest  only  for  tax  reasons.  ” 
reality: 

“purely  for  tax  reasons”.  At  a 33  per  cent  tax  rate  the  company 
would  have  to  spend  £100  to  get  £33  back  in  tax.  It  would  still  be  £67  out-of-pocket. 

The  same  position  already  applies  to  current  expenditures.  Companies  rightly  get  100  pet  cent  tax 
allowances  for  their  current  expenditures  on  employees'  pay,  materials  and  supplies.  For  every  £100  spent 
components,  the  company  gets  £33  back  in  tax.  Companies  do  not 

tax“is“'’c"™rs'^!:“di^ 

myth: 

invesrmenrpruyecis  go  ahead  even  without  1 00  per  cent  capital  allowances,  so  there  Is  net 

much  purpose  in  having  100  per  cent  allowances.'’ 

reality: 

DT^cts"^?rh  Cent  allowances  would  be  to  increase  the  amount  of  investment.  Some 

become  viable.  The  total  amount  of 

investment  would  be  higher;  and  the  whole  economy  would  benefit. 
myth: 

wZd^bTJreatlr7l^lT 

cost-effective  " mvestment  generated—so  100  per  cent  allowances  would  not  be 

reality: 

in  fttum  lert  ^ain  revenue  from  other  taxes 


5 years,  as  the  extra  investment 
of  introducing  100  per  cent  alL.,«j 

growth.  As  long  as  some  extra  investment  is  generated,  the  purpose  will  be  achieved 


Duroose  nf  inn  Vi  taxable  incomes  for  employees  and  shareholders.  The 

. . ^'"8  100  per  cent  allowances  is  to  increase  investment  and  hence  increase  economic 
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myth: 

"Capital  allowances  are  a subsidy.  ” 
reality: 

Capital  allowances  reflect  actual  business  expenses.  They  would  be  a subsidy  only  if  the  allowance  were 
more  than  100  per  cent  of  the  actual  expense. 

myth: 

"Capital  allowances  should  reflect  depreciation  charges,  so  that  tax  allowances  are  spread  over  the  life  of 
the  asset  purchased.  ” 

reality: 

Depreciation  charges  are  artificial,  imaginary  amounts  in  the  profit  and  loss  account.  They  are  invented 
for  accounting  purposes  only.  They  do  not  indicate  any  actual  transaction. 

The  reason  for  showing  depreciation  charges  in  accounts,  instead  of  actual  capital  expenditures,  is  that  the 
coital  expenditure  is  intended  to  generate  a future  cash  income.  If  the  accounts  simply  reported  the  fact  that 
the  money  had  been  spent,  it  would  be  impossible  for  shareholders  to  distinguish  between  money  spent  and 
lost  forever  and  money  spent  in  the  hope  of  future  gain. 

The  depreciation  charge  is  a way  of  spreading  the  cost  of  the  investment  over  a number  of  years,  for 
accounting  purposes  only.  This  accounting  treatment  does  not  affect  the  company’s  actual  cash  position.  The 
accounts  show  only  a depreciation  charge,  but  the  company  has  actually  paid  in  full  for  its  capit^  equipment. 
Tax  is  an  actual  expense,  not  an  imaginary  one.  So  tax  allowances  should  reflect  the  actual  capital 
expenditure,  not  the  artifical  depreciation  charge. 

myth: 

"When  a company  buys  capital  equipment,  it  has  paid  for  the  equipment  but  it  now  owns  an  asset.  Because 
it  owns  an  asset  it  would  be  wrong  to  give  tax  relief  for  the  whole  capital  expenditure. " 

reality: 

An  “asset”  is  an  artificial,  imaginary  amount  in  the  balance  sheet.  It  is  there  only  because  the  profit  arid 
loss  account  has  shown  less  than  the  full  actual  amount  of  capital  expenditure.  The  value  of  the  “asset”  in 
the  balance  sheet  is  normally  the  difference  between  the  actual  expenditure  and  the  accumulated  depreciation 
charged  to  the  profit  and  loss  account 

As  with  depreciation  in  the  profit  and  loss  account,  the  accounting  treatment  of  “fixed  assets”  in  the 
balance  sheet  does  not  affect  the  company’s  actual  cash  position.  Unless  and  until  the  company  actually  sells 
the  asset,  its  value  in  the  balance  sheet  is  artificial.  The  “asset”  reflects  only  the  hope  of  possible  future 
income,  not  money  which  the  company  actually  possessses. 

The  company  does  of  course  posses  the  capital  equipment,  but  that  has  already  been  paid  for  in  full,  just 
like  any  other  normal  business  expense.  The  company  has  not  yet  received  the  future  income  which  the  asset 
value”  represents.  To  disallow  capital  expenditure  for  tax  purposes  would  be  to  make  the  company  pay  tax 
now  on  its  possible  future  income. 

myth: 

"100  per  cent  capital  allowances  would  subsidise  leasing  activities,  because  firms  without  taxable  profits 
could  take  advantage  of  a profitable  lessor’s  tax  allowances.  ” 

reality: 

There  would  be  no  subsidy  here.  The  lessor’s  tax  payment  would  be  reduced  in  the  first  year,  but  higher 
in  later  years  because  of  the  profits  from  the  leasing  contract.  The  total  tax  payment  by  the  lessor  over  the 
life  of  the  contract  would  be  increased. 

The  lessor’s  extra  tax  liability  would  need  to  be  covered  fully  by  the  contract  terms,  so  the  lessee  would 
be  paying  the  lessor’s  extra  tax  indirectly  through  its  rental  payments.  The  lessee  would  gain  a cash  now 
benefit,  but  not  a tax  subsidy. 

myth: 

“At  the  end  of  the  day,  profit  is  the  measure  of  business  success. " 
reality: 

Profit  is  only  an  accounting  concept,  Cash  is  fact. 

If  a profitable  firm  cannot  get  cash  it  will  fail,  no  matter  how  good  its  accounting  profits  may  look.  If  a 
loss-making  firm  can  gel  cash  it  can  still  survive — although  if  the  cash  is  borrowed  rather  than  earned  it  will 
eventually  have  to  be  repaid. 
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Because  of  the  way  investment  is  treated  for  accounting  purposes,  actual  cash  earnings  are  normally  It 
than  reported  profits.  ^ 

myth: 

“The  UK  has  a low  rate  of  tax  on  corporate  profits;  and  capital  allowances  are  ‘generous  ’ compared  with 
the  depreciation  rates  shown  in  companies’  accounts.  Therefore  there  is  no  anti-investment  bias.  ” 

reality: 

Taxes  on  “profits”  will  always  have  anti-investment  bias  unless  capital  allowances  are  given  in  full  at  the 
time  the  expense  is  incurred.  Profits  do  not  show  acnjal  capital  expenditures,  but  use  a “depreciation  charge” 
instead.  The  depreciation  charge  is  an  accounting  device,  designed  deliberately  to  delay  artificially  the 
reporting  of  capital  expenditure  for  accounting  purposes. 

Depreciation  is  not  a real  expense.  The  actual  payment  for  capital  equipment  is  a real  expense  Tax 
payments  are  real  expenses.  Tax  liability  should  be  assessed  on  actual  capital  expenditures,  not  artificial 
depreciation  charges. 

myth: 

“There  wouldbea  huge ‘deadweight  cost’ to  100  per  cent  capitalallowances,  because  the  allowances  would 

be  available  for  all  investment,  most  of  which  would  have  gone  ahead  under  the  existing  tax  system.” 
reality: 

This  same  argument  can  be  used  whenever  any  excessive  tax  is  removed.  It  does  not  make  it  right  to 
continue  the  excessive  tax. 

If  the  “deadweight  cost”  argument  were  applied  to  all  taxes,  each  tax  rate  would  be  set  so  as  to  maximise 
the  government’s  revenue  from  that  particular  tax.  The  likely  result  would  be  high  taxes  on  necessities— 
because  “people  would  have  to  buy  them  anyway”  and  low  taxes  on  luxuries.  That  would  be  most  unlikely 
to  maximise  growth  and  employment;  and  therefore  would  not  maximise  the  government’s  total  tax  revenue. 

Applied  to  capital  allowances,  the  “deadweight  cost”  argument  suggests  that  a special  tax  on  investment 
should  exist  merely  because  some  investment  is  essential  for  companies’  survival. 

ANNEX  D 


Plant  and  machinery  investment:  the  engineering  industry’s  special  interest 

The  EEF  believes  that  increased  plant  and  machinery  investment  in  the  UK  economy— and  especially  in 
the  manufacturing  sector — is  both  desirable  and  necessary  to  achieve  sustained  economic  recovery. 

The  EEF  recognises  also  that  its  own  members  in  the  engineering  manufacturing  industry  do  have  a special 
interest  in  achieving  higher  plant  and  machinery  investment,  because  higher  investment  would  mean 
increased  UK  demand  for  engineering  products. 

Fixed  investment  of  all  kinds  is  produced  almost  entirely  by  just  two  sectors  of  the  economy: 

— The  engineering  manufacturing  industry. 

— The  construction  industry. 

In  1992,  the  total  amount  of  gross  new  fixed  investment  spending  in  the  UK  was  £91.8  billion,  consisting  of: 


£ billion 

Plant  and  machinery 

Vehicles,  ships  and  aircrafts 

8.4 

Total  manuractured  engineering  products 

43.0 

Housing 

Other  new  buildings  and  civil  engineering 

32.6 

TOTAL  GROSS  NEW  FIXED  INVESTMENT 

91.8 

For  tax  purposes,  some  of  the  vehicles,  ships  and  aircraft  shown  here  are  classed  as  “plant  and  machinery”. 

ANNEXE 


Glossary  of  terms 

T terms  do  not  have  a single  precisely  defined  meaning.  The  exa 
meaning  intended  can  depend  on  context.  This  can  result  in  misunderstandings. 

The  descriptions  below  indicate  the  intended  meaning  of  terms  used  in  this  budget  proposal. 
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asset 

In  a company  balance  sheet,  an  item  owned  by  the  company. 
balance  sheet 

That  part  of  a company’s  financial  accounts  which  shows  the  company’s  assets  and  liabilities. 
capital  allowance 

Tax  allowance  used  instead  of  actual  amount  of  capital  expenditure  in  calculating  taxable  income.  Also 
known  as  “writing  down  allowance”. 

capital  equipment 

Equipment  purchased  for  business  use  extending  beyond  one  year.  Normally  remaining  in  use  for  at  least 
several  years. 

capital  expenditure 

Payment  for  the  acquisition  of  capital  equipment,  buildings  or  new  construction  work. 

capital  investment 

see  capital  expenditure 

cash 

Actual  payments  of  money  (cash  earnings,  cash  payments)  or  amounts  of  money  in  the  bank  (cash  assets). 
cashflow 

Cash  earnings  less  cash  payments. 
consumption 

Spending  by  households  or  government  on  goods  or  services  for  use  at  the  present  time.  Household 
purchases  of  durable  goods  such  as  cars,  furniture,  domestic  appliances  and  consumer  electronics  are 
included. 

corporation  tax 

Tax  on  company  earnings  or  “profits”. 
current  expenditure 

Business  expenditure  on  goods  or  services  for  use  only  in  the  current  account  period  (i.e.,  not  capital 
expenditure). 

depreciation 

An  accounting  device  used  in  the  profit  and  loss  account  to  apportion  capital  expenditure  over  the 
estimated  useful  life  of  the  asset  instead  of  reporting  the  actual  amount  spent. 

fixed  assets 

Capital  equipment,  vehicles,  buildings  and  construction  works. 
fixed  investment 

see  capital  expenditure. 

GDP  (gross  domestic  product) 

A rough  measure  of  the  total  output  of  the  economy.  It  can  be  measured  by  adding  together: 

— Consumption  spending  by  households  and  government. 

— Gross  new  fixed  investment. 

— Stockbuilding. 

— Exports  less  imports. 

Gross  domestic  product  overstates  actual  economic  output  because  fixed  investment  is  counted  twice 
— once  as  gross  new  fixed  investment  and  again  as  the  investment  cost  element  of  consumption, 
stockbuilding  and  exports.  The  word  “gross”  indicates  this  double-counting  of  investment. 

See  also  net  domestic  product, 
gross  new  fixed  investment 
Cash  cost  of  capital  expenditure  on  new  equipment. 
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investment 

In  general,  any  expenditure  or  cost  incurred  now  to  obtain  a future  benefit  In  this  budeet  uronnsai  „ • , 
expenditure.  ® ‘ H^uposai,  capital 


national  accounts 


The  govetimient's  statistical  accounts  indicating  the  notional  value  of  domestic  and  national 
acuvity,  Dome^c”  means  within  the  UK,  ‘•national"  means  in  UK  ownership  (eg 
foreign-owned  UK  firms  are  part  of  UK  domestic  product  but  not  of  UK  national  product)  ” 


national  output 

See  net  domestic  product. 


net  domestic  product 

Gross  dornestic  product  less  depreciation. 

net  new  fixed  investment 
Gross  new  fixed  investment  less  depreciation. 


net  present  value 

The  sum  of  the  present  values  of  all  cash  flows  associated  with  a particular  project.  See  present  value, 
net  receipts 

Cash  receipts  less  cash  expenditure. 


plant  and  machinery 

lifB°F^ursEZS'o'„™S?'  rf  i"  buildings,  e.g„ 


present  value 


acc?lMng  toLfat  "eld  today  which,  after 

transaction  un-°“nt  at  the  ttoe  of  the  futum 


profit 


bec?usets"lZl^„”cu^^^^  cument  accounting  period.  Not  an  actu^  gain, 

recovered  later.  Also!  some  actuai*rKeh)ts  (e  e^cusmm,^!*^  ^ disregarded  if  it  is  likely  that  they  will  be 
likely  to  be  offset  by  future  costs.  ^ ^ “ ® pre-payments)  may  be  disregarded  if  they  are 


Normally,  the  reported  profit  will  exceed  the  actual  cash  gain. 


profit  and  loss  account 

cu^m  LTofnting  Sl.'“  ‘he  notional  amount  of  gain  or  loss  during  the 


total  spending 

impo°,^^™fe°x'‘p^?S;‘‘'"*  "“Ukbuildiug.  This  equals  net  domestic  product  plus 

writing  down  allowance 
See  capital  allowance. 
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Output  volume  per  employee  1990—100 


Metal 

goods 

Mech  eng 

Elec  and 

inst  eng  Motor  vehs 

Other 

tiansp 

Eng  total 

75.0 

63.1 

48.3 

60.3 

53.9 

57.7 

66.2 

61.7 

49.5 

55.6 

58.2 

56.5 

1981 

71.4 

62.0 

52.1 

56.0 

61.5 

58.5 

77.2 

69.4 

58.0 

61.4 

63.4 

64.2 

85.1 

72.0 

65.4 

69.2 

65.3 

70.0 

93.9 

77.2 

71.4 

71.4 

66.9 

75.0 

1985 

94.2 

81.1 

76.2 

79.5 

69.7 

79.3 

94.2 

81.7 

77.6 

81.7 

80.6 

81.7 

1987 

99.9 

86.1 

82.0 

88.6 

81.6 

86.2 

1988 

104.8 

93.8 

89.2 

98.8 

82.2 

92.8 

103.7 

97.4 

96.8 

103.4 

99.9 

99.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

98.3 

96.5 

101.8 

99,5 

99.9 

99.4 

102.1 

97.3 

108.6 

101.2 

108.0 

103.5 

1993 

105.4 

101.7 

120.7 

108.8 

116.4 

111.0 

What  “industrial  strategy”  means 

The  EEF  defines  industrial  strategy  as  the  development  of  a nationwide  understanding  about  the  direction 
of  technological  and  industrial  progress. 

Industrial  strategy  requires  an  understanding  of  the  important  role  of  industry  in  the  economy.  It  is  an 
essential  part  of  our  market  economy,  providing  the  information  and  understanding  needed  for  markets  to 
allocate  resources  efficiently. 

It  requires  government  to  stimulate  and  co-ordinate  strategic  thinking,  but  not  to  interfere  in  industry. 

“All  our  policies,  not  just  our  economic  policy,  need  to  be  focused  on  the  future  strength  of  the  British 
economy.  I believe  that  industry  and  government  are  coming  to  a new  understanding,  a new 
partnership ..." 

John  Major,  Prime  Minister,  May  1993 
Introduction 

by  Neil  Johnson,  EEF  Director-General 

It  is  six  months  since  we  launched  our  proposals  for  an  industrial  strategy.  We  knew  that  these  "'ere 
ambitious  and  that  they  would  not  be  universally  welcomed  or  understood.  We  recognised  that  we  would 
need  to  work  hard  to  promote  them  but  we  did  not  expect — and  hardly  dared  to  hope — that  there  would  be 
so  much  backing  for  our  ideas  from  so  many  sources. 

Our  initial  aims  were  to  establish  the  need  for  a UK  industrial  strategy ; to  focus  attention  on  the  importance 
of  engineering  and  manufacturing  to  the  economy ; and  to  identify  an  action  programme  to  secure  recovery 
and  sustained  growth  into  the  next  century. 

“The . . . regeneration  of  manufacturing  industry  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  political  arena.  Instead 
it  should  be  the  subject  of  a cross-party  10-year  national  agenda. " 

Evening  Standard 
March  1993 

Six  months  on  we  can  report  at  least  some  progress  on  all  these  aims.  We  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
wide  spectrum  of  organisations  and  individuals  who  have  expressed  their  commitment,  and  by  the  progress 
that  has  been  achieved  in  some  areas. 

Perhaps  the  single  most  significant  success  has  been  with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Industry.  DTI  were 
sceptical  when  we  embarked  on  this  campaign;  now  they  are  supportive,  positive  and  helpful  and  we  are 
happy  to  acknowledge  this.  This  support  has  come  from  DTI  ministers  and  officials  as  well  as  from 
opposition  parties’  industry  spokesmen. 

The  words  from  government  are  incomparably  better  than  they  were  six  months  ago.  It  is  heartening  to 
hear  the  Prime  Minister  speak  so  regularly  of  the  importance  of  engineering  and  rnanufacturmg,  and  to  hear 
constant  references  to  industrial  strategy  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  This  topic  is  securely  on  the  national 
agenda  after  many  years  in  the  wilderness.  The  challenge  now  is  to  convert  these  words  into  actions. 

The  EEF  cannot  force  anybody  into  action,  we  can  only  inform  and  persuade.  There  is  still  widespr^ 
ignorance  about  the  meaning  of  the  words  “industrial  strategy”.  There  remain  too  many  people,  in  industry 
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and  in  government,  who  prefer  to  think  in  terms  of  quick  fixes  rather  than  sustainable  strategies  The 
strategic  issues  are  inevitably  complex,  concerning  the  future  of  industry,  technology  and  the  environm^ 
in  a changing  world.  But  to  avoid  these  strategic  issues  simply  because  they  are  difficult  imperils  the 
of  every  UK  citizen.  They  are  challenges  which  demand  attention.  ^ 

We  have  had  a good  first  six  months.  We  appreciate  the  tremendous  support  received  from  our  o 
member  companies,  from  politicians  of  all  parties,  from  civil  servants,  and  from  the  media  whose  thouphtP^ 
contributions  have  been  invaluable.  gntrui 

Now  we  must  look  ahead.  The  campaign  on  which  we  are  embarked  is  for  the  long  term.  The  taste  of  inif 
success  makes  us  more  determined  ±an  ever  that  it  will  succeed. 

The  current  signs  of  recovery  from  recession  are  encouraging  but  must  not  be  allowed  to  divert  attention 
from  the  need  for  genuine  strategic  planning  in  partnership  between  government,  industry  and  the  Citv  We 
need  to  ensure  that  our  first  faltering  steps  out  of  recession  are  taken  in  the  right  strategic  direction  We  need 
to  innovate,  invest  in  capacity  and  training,  while  constantly  searching  for  improved  quality  and  reduced  unit 
costs.  We  cannot  afford,  strategically,  a moment’s  tactical  complacency. 

This  interim  report  summarises  progress  to  date  and  sets  out  our  priorities  for  the  future  In  addressine 
tiiKe  pnonties  we  will  be  looking  increasingly  for  the  grass  roots  support  and  involvement  of  companies  and 


Progress  report 

Our  aims  at  the  beginning  of  this  campaign  were  to: 

— ^onoTy  awareness,  of  the  importance  of  engineering  and  manufacturing  to  out 

— Establish  a twin-track  action  programme, 

— to  secure  recovery  in  the  short-term,  and 

— to  lay  the  foundations  for  continuous  long-term  development  of  technology  and  industry. 

The  following  points  deal  with  the  concerns  raised  in  our  original  strategy  action  programme.  Many  of 
the  proposals  we  made  will  take  a considerable  time  to  achieve.  However,  it  is  important  to  chart  what 
progress  has  ^n  made— Md  to  point  out  where  there  is  yet  no  progress.  Where  appropriate  we  indicate  after 
each  point  whom  we  consider  primarily  responsible  for  the  next  step. 

“The  Labour  Party  strongly  supports  the  EEF  campaign  for  an  industrial  strategy  we  agree  with 
much  of  Its  analysis  and  endorse  wholeheartedly  the  principle  of  robust  dialogue  and  co-operative 
working  between  industry  and  government. " 

Robin  Cook,  Shadow  Secretary  of  State  for  Trade  and  Industry. 


Gaining  recognition 
Achievements 

— Prime  Minister’s  support. 

— Prime  Minister’s  Policy  Unit  involvement. 

Cross-party  interest  and  support. 

— DTI  positive  attitude  of  ministers  and  officials. 

DTI  specific  action,  e.g.,  on  exports,  competitiveness,  secondments 
— Engineering  on  national  agenda. 

— Media  interest  and  support. 

Greater  recognition  of  need  for  exports  and  investment 
— Supportive  MPs  identified. 

~ fertnology*'^'*"*''^  flunking  in  some  areas  of  government  responsibility,  e.g.,  aerospace 

— Government  interest  in  science  and  technology  policy 
— Government  support  for  Eurofighler  2000. 

Further  aims 


Words  need  to  become  actions.  (Government) 

TrelLw'Lm."'”  "indushW  strategy".  (EEF  and  Government) 

Tm  mmv  X „ % 

EneineeHna  n ^ uninformed  about,  and  uninterested  in  industry.  (Parliamentary  Group  for 
engineering  Development,  engineering  companies) 

Tw  structure  still  biased  against  investment  (Treasury) 

City  short-termism”  still  inhibits  investment.  (Industry/City) 

levds."fGo“lmiS^'S^^^^  education  and  training  must  be  improved  at  all 
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No  sign  of  co-ordinated  strategic  thinking  on  key  topics  of  government  responsibility,  e.g., 
energy,  transport.  (Government) 


AcnON  POR  RECOVERY  AND  THE  LONG  TERM 


Immediate  action 

We  said  that  immediate  action  was  needed  to  rectify  the  balance  of  payments  problem.  This  would  be 
achieved  by  increasing  the  competitive  capacity  of  UK  industry,  and  by  improving  cost  competitiveness  to 
attract  and  encourage  investment,  including  inward  investment. 


We  said  that  it  was  therefore  important  to  have; 

A competitive  exchange  rate. 

Increased  export  support  from  government. 

Improved  capital  allowances. 

Improved  transport  and  communication  infrastructure. 


There  has  been  some  progress  on  these  aims. 

The  exchange  rate  is  competitive. 

Government  has  recognised  the  need  for  improved  export  support  and  has  improved  some  aspects 

of  this  vital  service.  The  full  effectiveness  of  the  new  approach  has  yet  to  be  proven.  (Government 


and  exporters)  . ,,  » u .c  -i  j 

Government  is  yet  to  be  convinced  of  the  importance  of  improved  capital  allowances.  It  has  tailed 
to  extend  or  make  permanent  the  temporarily  improved  allowances  introduced  in  autumn  1992. 
(Treasury) 

Announcement  of  some  individual  infrastructure  projects,  although  there  has  been  no  progress  on 
setting  up  interdepartmental  government-industry  taskforces.  (Government,  especially  DTI) 


Long-term  aims 

We  said  that  for  longer  term  prosperity,  we  must  invest  heavily  in  research  and  development,  education 
and  training,  equipment  procurement  and  business  development.  This  requires  action  by  industry  and 
government. 

Strategic  thinking 

Por  many  years  there  has  been  a culture  in  the  UK  which  has  tended  to  discourage  strategic 

thinking  by  government,  finance  and  industry,  because  of  pressure  to  tackle  immediate  problems. 

EEF  is  developing  specific  topics  to  help  focus  strategic  thi^ng — notably  the  industrial  and 

technological  implications  of  environmental  protection;  and  industry’s  role  in  creating  growth 
and  employment.  (EEF) 

Industry-government  dialogue 

— Dialogue  with  government  politicians  and  officials  is  greatly  improved.  Regular  meetings  take 
place.  Access  is  much  easier.  ^ . 

— EEF  receives  more  invitations  to  comment  on  proposed  developments  and  policies.  Time  scale 
for  responses  is  a problem.  (Government) 

— Constructive  discussion  on  secondments,  but  so  far  little  action.  (DTI  and  industry) 

At  EC  level,  links  are  strengthened  by  EEF  presence  in  Brussels. 

“.  . .ifthe  Government  is  serious.  . . it  has  to  tala  the  lead  in  boosting  the  capacity  of  British-owried 
firms  to  follow  the  example  of  their  international  counterparts— chiefly  in  the  areas  of  encouraging 
training,  investment  and  innovatioru  ” 

Guardian 
March  1993 


Government  economic  and  industrial  strategy 

— Government  has  yet  to  acknowledge  its  role  in  stimulating  and  co-ordinating  strategic  thinking. 

(Government)  . , . . 

— Government  does  acknowledge  the  need  for  action  to  rectify  the  balance  of  payments. 

— The  UK  must  be  part  of  the  developing  European  economy. 


Inward  investment 

— Government  recognises  the  need  to  attract  and  retain  inward  investment,  and  has  a successful 
— DepSure  from  ERM  and  doubt  about  Maastricht  treaty  threaten  future  inward  investment. 


Investment  appraisal 

— Existing  procedures  and  methods  are  thought  to  be  biased  against  longer-term  projects,  Tfris  is 
a complex  but  crucial  issue,  which  has  received  substantial  attention  in  the  past  without 
observable  results.  EEF  is  exploring  possible  fresh  approaches.  (EEF) 
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Science  and  technology  policy 

— EEF  and  others  have  made  inputs  to  government. 

— Outcome  of  Government  White  Paper  is  awaited  especially  “technology  foresieht”  {Omr  ^ 
Science  and  Technology)  ® ‘ 

Government  purchasing  and  regulated  industries 

— Government  must  have  an  overall  strategic  framework  before  it  can  take  a general  stratew 
approach  to  purchasing  or  regulation.  (Government,  especially  DTI) 

— Government  has  supported  Eurofighter  2000  project,  of  crucial  importance  to  UK 

cauabilitv.  wiuspace 


Recruitment,  image  and  status 

— Discussion  of  industrial  strategy  has  generated  new  interest  in  industry. 

— Rewards  for  engineers  are  still  perceived  to  be  inadequate,  (industry) 

— Government  role  in  recruitment  still  unclear.  (DTI) 

Education  and  training 

— Proposals  made  for  reform  of  the  technology  curriculum  for  3*  to  16-year-oIds.  (DfE) 
Proposals  made  on  education  of  16-  to  19-year-olds,  to  improve  vocational  content  (DfE) 

— Campaigning  for  statutory  entitlement  to  careers  education  and  for  independent  guidance  in 
schools,  to  improve  access  to  industrial  careers.  (DfE) 

Employee  involvement 

— Continue  to  develop  business  awareness  among  employees  to  match  world  best  practice  in  use 
^mployees’  skills  and  abilities.  EEF  is  developing  good  practice  guidance  for  firms,  (industry 


Environmental  technology 

~~  ™ Environmental  Markets  Unit  initiative 

sCTvices’  ^ industry  with  the  huge  market  for  environmental  goods  and 

Trade  association  GAMBICA'  has  issued  a guidance  document  to  industry  on  the  UK 
environmental  market  for  monitoring  equipment,  (industry) 

The  UK  economy  will  be  come  more  dependent  on  manufacturing  industry.  Other  parts  of  the 
economy  either  transfer  wealth  from  one  pocket  to  another  or  consume  wealth— but  few  create  it. " 
Noel  Davies  Chief  Executive  VSEL  Consortium  pic 


Next  moves 

be!!.sS‘'Fonli?’'  sttategy  is  essential  if  economic  recovery  is  to 

^na  will  be  weak  and  shoit-livS.  Out 

^d  ^^bHo  companiM,  government,  institutions  and  individuals  understand  this 

and  are  able  to  contribute  to  the  future  industnal  success  of  the  UK. 

We  will  continue  to  campaign  for  a partnership  with  government  to  develop  a strateEV  on  kev  issues  such 

also  VsSe"o‘Ter‘r,S-^^^ 

“ic'^MAinilty  is  in  hand. 

— Tax  incentives  for  industrial  investment. 

— Investment  appraisal  and  finance  for  industry. 

— Idennfication  and  briefing  of  people  from  industry  as  school  governors 
— Retraining  of  redundant  technologists. 

— Improved  contacts  with  TECs/LECs. 

Promotion  of  self-development. 

— Future  framework  of  employment  law 
— toproving  the  contribution  of  employees  to  the  business 
— Performance-related  pay. 

Cost  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Act  1990. 

— Egjiottation  of  world  market  for  "green'’  products, 
btiective  health  and  safety  management. 


'GAMBICA  is  the  trade  association  for  the  instrumentation,  control  and 


automation  industry  in  the  UK. 
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CoNausioN 

■niree  main  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  first  six  months  of  this  campaign.  First,  that  there  is 
PTowing  understanding  and  support  for  the  concept  of  an  industrial  strategy.  Second,  that  there  is  not  just 
wllingness  but  often  enthusiasm  to  break  down  old  barriers,  esp^ially  those  between  industry  and 
government.  And  third,  that  the  task  ahead  is  far  bigger  than  we  originally  anticipated. 

Our  resolve  is  to  build  on  the  progress  achieved  so  far,  to  identify  responsibilities,  to  expose  our  own  and 
other  organisations’  shortcomings  and  to  promote  industrial  strategy  with  renewed  energy. 

In  the  immediate  future  we  will  continue  to  stress  the  importance  of  exports  and  investment  rather  than 
consumer  demand  as  the  basis  for  recovery. 

"My  principal  aim  is  to  improve  the  competitiveness  of  UK  industry.  . . The  EEF's  industrial  strategy 
plays  an  important  part  in  developing  the  close  and  constructive  dialogue  between  government  and 
industry  that  is  vital  to  the  achievement  of  our  joint  aim.  ” 

Michael  Heseltine,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  April  1993. 

INDUSTRIAL  STRATEGY 
Proposals  for  recovery  and  sustained  growth 


Contents 

Introduction 

Overview 

Action  programme 

— action  by  industry 

action  by  financial  institutions 

— action  by  government 

Industry  and  society : The  need  for  an  industrial  strategy 
Strategic  technologies  and  businesses 
An  industrial  strategy  for  the  UK:  Approach  and  agenda 
Analysis 

— economic  situation:  recovery  from  recession 

— industry,  technology  and  economic  growth 

— investment 

— education  and  training 

— exports 

— pay  and  infiation 

ImuoDucnoN 

Unemployment  is  increasing  by  the  day.  businesses  are  dosing  at  an  alarming  rate  imd  confidence  in 
industry  is  at  an  all-time  low.  Something  must  be  done.  There  is  an  urgent  need  to  rebuild  our  belief  and 
confidence  in  UK  industry— and  to  start  rebuilding  our  manufacturing  base— while  there  is  sUll  nme. 

The  UK  is  an  industrial  nation  with  an  anti-industrial  culture.  This  bias  has  to  be  removed  if  we  are  to 
survive.  If  we  fail  to  give  industry  the  boost  it  needs,  we  will  quickly  see  out  standards  of  living  decline  as 
the  benefits  of  being  an  advanced  and  prosperous  economy  slip  away. 

Our  proposals  are  addressed  to  the  three  groups  responsible  for  the  UK’s  industrial  fu^e-  to  indusp' 
itself,  to  government,  and  to  the  financial  institutions.  But  there  are  also  messages  for  all  politicians,  tor 
policy  advisers,  and  especially  for  people  involved  in  education  and  training  at  all  levels. 

In  this  paper  we  propose  measures  to  address  the  immediate  problems  facing  our  country— the  trade 
imbalance,  unemployment,  lack  of  confidence,  a shrinking  manufacturing  base,  inadequate  investoent, 
crumbling  infrastructure.  Our  proposals  will  provide  a path  out  of  recession,  but  that  is  not  enough.  Our 
purpose  is  to  identify  ways  in  which  short-term  recovery  will  lead  to  longer  term  prosperity  and  more  jobs. 

We  define  an  industrial  strategy  as  the  development  of  a common  understanding  about  the  role  of  industry 
and  the  economy — between  industry,  government,  finance  and  education — and  about  the  direcuon  ot 
technological  and  industrial  progress.  Industrial  strategy  is  an  essential  part  of  our  market  econtmy— ^ause 
it  helps  provide  the  information  and  understanding  needed  for  markets  to  allocate  resources  efficiently.  It  is 
not  ^x)ut  government  interference  in  industry; 

The  main  themes  of  our  strategy  are: 

— The  importance  of  industry  for  recovery  of  the  whole  economy. 
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— The  need  for  greatly  improved  govemment/industry  dialogue  and  mutual  understanding 

— Education  and  training. 

— Investment,  not  only  in  industry  but  throughout  the  economy. 

— Export  support. 

••How  can  it  be  possible  for  a nation  to  have  a strategy  for  its  spending  activities  such  as  defenr 
health,  education,  without  one  for  the  creation  of  wealth?”  ^ 

'‘Industrial  strategy  should  aim  for  cross-party  support.  The  UK  economy  is  now  too  hen^tii 
compromised  for  it  to  be  used  as  a political  football.  ” ^ 

The  following  pages  set  out  basic  principles  for  moving  ahead. 


Economic  growth  depends  largely  on  technological  advance.  Advances  in  technology  are  based  mainlv  nn 
me  l^ge-scale  conraercial  exploitation  of  scientific  and  engineering  innovations— including  the  continual 
development  of  existing  materials,  products  and  processes. 

•tlie  potential  for  future  economic  growth  depends  partly  on  innovations  in  production  technolonv  in 
reduce  cost;  and  crucially  on  innovative  products  which  create  new  markets.  Innovative  products  m an 
essential  part  of  the  process  of  economic  growth,  as  these  new  markets  help  to  provide  employment— not 
necessarily  in  manufacturing — for  people  displaced  by  production  technology  innovations. 

The  fiinire  growth  of  service  industries  such  as  travel,  broadcasting  and  entertainment— and  increasindv 
activihes  and  environmental  protection— will  depend  on  continued  engineering 

There  is  a widely  held  view  in  the  UK  that  “technology"  means  machines  and  equipment.  That  view  is 
dmgerously  wrong.  Machines  and  equipment— and  the  software  for  their  operation — are  only  the  products 

^ople,  their  sfall  and  knowledge  and  then  organisation  for  co-operative  activity.  “High  tcchnoloBV" 
businesses  are  the  ones  which  require  high  levels  of  specialised  skill,  knowledge  and  orgmiisation.  ^ 

Therifcre  ^P=«ise,  to  build  cohesive  teams  and  to  establish  a strong  market  position 

lo  achieve  indusm^  competitiveness  normally  requires  decades  of  persistent  activity,  nm  just  a 

“toSlnd’^s^rtSte*;"'^  ^-e-hence  tite  need  for  aVoheren.  and 

the'^fcB^f  complacency  to  develop,  masking  temporarily 

nrivemm^n?  u ^ ® ^ * manufacturing  capacity.  At  the  same  time,  consumption  by  househSds  and 

pvemment  has  expanded  faster  than  the  UK's  total  output,  leaving  a reduced  margin  of  resoiTes  for 
cJalStratiy  weTve  in  misdirected  excessiyely  into  financial  services^d  office-building. 

indmtrill'ttiSegy  “l,"  “ had  a coherent  national 

the  1990s  and  Ae  2Ist ^century.  ^ ^ mdustrial  strategy  to  secure  our  prosperity  for 


Actton  programme 
Action  by  industry 
Strategic  thinking 

— Develop  strategic  thinking. 

— l^k  for  organic  growth,  not  just  acquisitions. 

of  customers  and  users  to  find  the  final  consumer-either  a 
promote  to  emoloveec  nniiri^-  ^"formation  for  marketing  and  strategic  planning  and  to  help 
business  ^ ^ ^ communities  the  economic  end-purpose  of  your 

“This  country  needs  c 
Education  and  training 

~ and  development  needs  are  assessed  regularly. 

lechnolocical  develoDmentc^^r'^'^^  levels  to  keep  teachers  informed  of  industrial  and 
studenm;  and  to  improye  U,;  cX"of%Tghm'SuStiom'‘ 


1 industrial  strategy  rather  than  a financial  strategy. " 
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Encourage  reform  of  engineering  degree  courses  to  meet  industry's  changing  needs  and  to  widen 

the  appeal  of  engineering  higher  education. 

Industry-government  dialogue 

_ Provide  ideas  and  information  to  government  about  how  industry  and  technology  can  be 
developed  to  national  advantage— especially  how  new  technology  can  best  be  stimulated  and 
exploited. 

Respond  constructively  to  government  consultation. 

Make  available  high  quality  people  for  secondment  to  government. 

"Both  the  public  and  the  private  sectors  should  emphasise  placing  orders  in  the  UK.  ” 

Investment  appraisal 

Review  investment  appraisal  methods  and  procedures  to  remove  any  inbuilt  bias  against 

longer-term  projects.  In  particular,  consider  carefully  the  implications  of  existing  procedures 
which  require  very  high  rates  of  return. 

Dividend  policy 

— Resist  City  pressure  for  excessive  dividends  when  funds  would  be  better  reinvested  for  future 
dividends. 

Employee  involvement 

Continue  to  develop  business  awareness  among  employees  to  match  world  best  practice  in 

utilisation  of  employees’  skills  and  abilities. 

Recruitment  and  industry  image 

— Increase  efforts  to  show  indust^’  s vital  place  in  society.  Show  that  industry  can  offer  careers  that 
are  both  rewarding  and  of  social  importance. 


Pay  and  status 

— Offer  competitive  pay,  conditions  and  status  to  attract  and  retain  high  quality  people,  especially 
engineers.  . , 

— Take  account  of  “earnings  drift”  when  determining  the  levels  of  pay  settlements. 


Action  by  “the  City”  and  financial  institutions 
Investment  in  industry 

Review  financial  investment  in  industry  in  the  light  of  achievable  futme  rates  of  return  not 

against  the  illusory  expectations  of  unsustainably  high  profitability  which  became  temporanly 

accepted  in  the  1980s.  ^ ^ 

— Do  not  demand  excessive  dividends  from  companies  who  could  better  utilise  funds  to  reinvest  for 

future  dividends.  r ^ c 

To  take  a constructive,  long-term  view  of  joint  public/pnvate  infrastructure  funding. 


Action  by  government 
Economic  and  industrial  strategy 

Fulfil  government’s  crucial  role  in  stimulating  and  co-ordinating  strategic  thinking.  Industrial 

strategy  is  an  essential  counterpart  to  macroeconomic  policy. 

— Adopt  a twin-track  strategy— with  immediate  action  to  rectify  the  balance  of  payments  as  °ne 
feature;  and  with  continuous  long-term  development  of  technology  and  industry  as  the  other. 


Immediate  action 

— Encourage  internationally  mobile  investment  to  locate  in  and  remain  in  the  UK. 


Taxation  of  investment 

— Extend  capital  allowances  for  plant  and  machinery  permanently  to  100  per  cent 
Science  and  technology  policy 

— Shift  emphasis  from  scientific  research  to  technological  development. 

— Maintain  continuity  of  technology  support  through  to  full  commercial  exploitation. 


Industry-government  dialogue 

— Consider  the  impact  on  industry  of  all  policy  decisions  and  draft  legislation. 

— Take  the  lead  in  developing  a “vision"  of  how  industry  and  technology  can  be  developed  to 
national  advantage.  Neither  the  ideas  not  the  action  to  develop  them  need  originate  with 
government;  but  government  has  an  essential  role  as  catalyst  and  stimulant. 
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— Est^lish  effective  conduits  for  industry-government  communication  embracing  all  denarf 
and  at  all  levels.  parcments 

— Allow  adequate  response  time  when  consulting  industry. 

Central  and  local  government  purchasing 

— Act  as  a “sophisticated  and  demanding  buyer"  to  develop  and  stimulate  strategic  technologies  and 


European  Fighter  Aircraft 

— Pursue  the  European  Fighter  Aircraft  programme  and  make  a speedy  move  to  production 
Infrastructure  investment 

— Set  up  two  inter  departmental  task  forces,  including  representatives  from  industry  and  financi.i 
institutions,  to:  ^ uianciai 

1994*M*'"°d  infrastructure  projects  on  which  work  could  commence  in  1993-94  and 

(b)  Identify  longer-term  infrastructure  projects  necessary  for  the  economic  and  social  life  rf 
the  nation  between  1995-2020.  * 


Export  support 

Provide  effective,  timely  and  internationally  competitive  export  finance,  local  intellieence  in 
export  markets  and  political  support  for  major  projects. 

Education  and  training 

Tackle  the  cultural  bias  against  vocational  education  and  industrial  training 
— Upgr^e  the  content  and  resourcing  of  technology  in  the  national  curriculum. 

ptablish  a statutory  entitlement  to  careers  education  and  guidance  in  schools;  and  improve  the 
funding  and  status  of  careers  advisors.  ^ 

Increase  resources  for  technological  education  at  all  levels  and  enhance  the  number  and  quality 
ot  places  in  engineenng  higher  education.  ^ ^ 

- Increase  Trmning  and  Enterprise  Councils’  (lECs)  budgets,  granting  them  discretion  to  fund  all 
ttaimng  and  enterprise  initiatives  from  a single  budget  and  to  carry  funds  forward. 

Extend  tax  relief  for  individuals’  expenditure  on  training. 

Regulated  industries 

~ ““sy  iuwi  transport  industries  with  a view  to  technological 

advance,  and  to  the  compebaveness  of  their  UK  customer  and  supplier  industries. 

Environmental  technology 

— Assist  UK  iudustty  to  exploit  the  growing  world  market  for  environmental  technology. 

INDUSIUY  AND  SOCIETY:  THE  NEED  FOR  AN  INDUSTRIAL  STRATEOY 
Industry  and  society;  Wealth  creation 
Most  people  do  not  realise  how  much  they  depend  on  indusBy. 

fo™  is  tnie  that  engiueering  and  manufacturing 

manufacturing  and  then  fron^a  depends.  Changes  in  employment,  first  from  agriculture  to 

aScSS  mSSiSl^  of  industrial  development. 

RnUways,  roads,  motor  vehicles  and  £rcraft 

for^TSltenvTd'usS^ffd*^^  ™ “='’=10?  and  build  new  produce 

prXts  wiFS  m ndneation  services.  Some  of  those 

ts  win  te  tor  our  own  UK  use;  others  will  be  exported  to  pay  for  imported  goods  and  services. 

The  UK  social  fabric 

un^ctpS&thesf^^^^  « - demoralising,  wasteful  and 

of  what  is  possible  and  how  it  can  be  achfeved^  reviving  industrial  mnovaUon.  To  do  that  we  need  a vision 
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The  need  for  an  industrial  strategy 

In  1972  our  manufacturing  sector  accounted  for  about  32  per  cent  of  gross  domestic  product  (gdp).  In  1992 
't  has  fallen  to  about  20  per  cent.  This  matters,  because  our  manufacturing  edacity  can  no  longer  maintain 
wr  national  living  standards  and  balance  of  payments. 

The  UK  economy  is  in  trouble  because  of  what  are  called  “structural  problems”.  The  most  immediate 
structural  problem  is  that  our  manufacturing  base  is  too  small.  That  is  why  we  have  a balance  of  trade  deficit 
even  while  we  are  deep  in  recession. 

We  can  only  pay  for  imports  with  money  we  earn  from  exports. 

But  we  also  have  a longer-term  structural  problem,  which  is  the  danger  of  low  cost  competition  from 
developing  countries.  We  can  meet  that  either  by  lowering  our  living  standards  or  by  improving  our 
technology. 

To  maintain  our  standards  of  living  we  need  to  strengthen  our  technological  and  educational  base. 


An  industrial  strategy  is  needed  to  solve  these  problems. 

The  chief  purpose  of  an  industrial  strategy  is  to  develop  strategic  thinking  about  our  national  industrial 
affairs  It  provides  a common  background  of  knowledge  and  understanding  for  individual  decision  makers. 
Without  that  basic  information  and  understanding,  market  forces  cannot  be  expected  to  function  as  intended. 

Industrial  strategy  is  not  about  government  intervention  in  industry;  but  government  d<^  have  a cn^ial 
role  in  stimulating  and  co-ordinating  strategic  thinking.  Industrial  strategy  is  an  essential  counterpart  to 
macroeconomic  policy. 

For  economic  and  industrial  success,  key  decision  makers— including  those  in  government  and  Ae  civil 
service  as  well  as  private  sector  people— must  have  a good  knowledge  and  understanding  of  industry  s role 
in  the  economy ; and  they  must  believe  that  technology  can  bring  about  future  economic  grov^  and  socud 
development.  It  is  this  vision  which  is  needed  to  drive  key  investment  decisions  and  which  makes  the 
difference  between  strategic  thinking  and  hand-to-mouth  expediency. 


Strategic  technologies  and  businesses 

Technologies  and  businesses  can  be  divided  into  two  groups: 

Those  which  can  be  transfened  quickly  and  easily  from  one  country  to  another. 

Those  which  require  special  expertise  or  long  development  times  which  cannot  be  set  up  quickly. 

Technologies  and  businesses  which  can  be  transfened  quioWy  TO  not  normdly  of  sttategic  “"“m  to 
principle,  if  we  lose  UK  capacity  in  these  areas  then  we  can  rebuild  It  if  md  when  it  is  needed,  it  is  nred^ 
now,  for  balance  of  payments  reasons.  Macroeconomic  policy  and 

long-term  industrial  strategy,  are  the  chief  ways  to  encourage  this  kind  of  tntemationally  mobile 
investment. 

Technologies  and  businesses  which  cannot  be  set  up  quickly  tend  to  have  scaici^  valne  ™ 
and  command  a premium  price  for  their  products.  They  are  also  the  ones  which  hold  the 
growth.  These  are  the  businesses  and  technologies  of  strategic  interest.  Their  development  cannot  be 
managed  by  macroeconomic  policy  alone. 

In  the  past,  Britain  has  allowed  some  of  its  manufacturing  indnstrie^o  be  forced  out  of  “Sh-'“hnotogy 
sectors  and  into  low-technology  sectors.  This  trend  continues  today.  The  pattern  of  trade  ™ 
goods  shows  quite  clearly  a UK  tendency  towards  low  research-intensity  sectors  and  a comparative  weakness 
in  high  research-intensity  sectors. 


An  industrial  stratcgy  for  the  UK:  approach  and  agenda 
A twin-track  strategy 

A twin-track  strategy  for  economic  growth  is  required.  The  two  elements  are. 
— Immediate  action  to  rectify  the  balance  of  payments;  and 
— Continuous  long-term  development  of  technology  and  industry. 


Immediate  action 

The  immediate  need  is  for  increased  competitive  capacity  for  exports.  New  capacity  can  be 
established  UK  firms  or  by  inward  investors,  in  activities  where  buildings  equipment  can  readily 
obtained  and  staff  recruited  and  trained  quickly.  Such  capacity  can  be  available  u »,•  ui  j 
reasons  will  be  internationally  mobile.  The  UK's  ability  to  attract  these  activities  will  be  highly  dependent 
on  cost  competitiveness. 
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In  the  short  term,  therefore,  the  exchange  rate  must  be  at  a level  which  is  competitive  for  intem.u  , 
mobile  activities.  Increased  export  support  is  required  from  government.  ^ ‘Memauonally 

Permanently  improved  capital  allowances  would  be  a major  stimulant  to  investment  both  bv  inrr.  ■ 
the  after-tax  rate  of  return  and  by  improving  availability  of  cash  for  investment  Tr^sno?*"'* 
communication  infrastmcture  investment  is  needed  to  support  increased  manufacturing  activi  “ 

Long-term  development 

In  the  longer  teim,  competition  only  on  costs  would  not  be  desirable.  UK  manufarn.r.r. 
increasingly  be  cempebng  against  developing  countries  rather  than  advanced  economieTom 

and™^%“;^e^Virm®:S^ 

Analysis 

Economic  situation:  recovery  from  recession 
Exports  and  investment 

performance  of  the  UK 

— A chronic  balance  of  payments  deficit;  and 
— A chronic  tendency  to  high  rates  of  inflation. 

speX“ornT,^rs  ~ 

spending  power.  They  think  that  the  present  recession  is  ! o '^i  r”  consumer  confidence  and 

difficulties  with  inflation  and  excessive  import  growth  in  th?  ta^IPSOs™^  <^o^cction  to  temporary 

will  take  a long  fimcK  rK%'  '’^“ce  of  payments  deficit  and  inflation  ate  deep-rooted  problems  which 

•“  tring  a worsening  trade  deficit  as 
pay  exp^tatioL  L '^'>uild  profit  margins  and  as 

‘■““very  will  not  be  possible  until  there  is- 

in  praefe  aTirtacmteT™^^^^  industdes-which  means 

growth,  increased  investment  will  also  support  exports  and  economic 

transport  infrastructure.  education  and  training,  communications  and 

- A permanent  change  in  UK  inflationary  expectations. 

economy  of  inherenf discipline.  Devaluation  has  never  cured  the  UK 
the  conveTST^^  to'stimLtt  Moves'; 
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Figure  1 Investment  and  consumption  os  per  cent  of 
national  output  1970  to  1991 


An  export  led  recovery  is  unlikely  to  happen  until  export  markets  themselves  recover  from  recession 
—so  although  the  UK  entered  the  present  cyclical  downturn  earlier  than  most  of  the  rest  of  western  Europe, 
a strong  UK  recovery  may  have  to  wait  until  recovery  is  under  way  elsewhere.  Devaluation  has  improved 
UK  cost  competitiveness  and  should  help  some  UK  producers  to  improve  market  shares— but  it  remains 
difficult  to  increase  exports  when  the  target  markets  are  static  or  declining. 

“Defeating  inflation  should  not  be  the  only  economic  objective.  Action  to  end  recession  is  also 
essential.  ’’Private  sector  investment  would  normally  be  expected  to  follow  a consumer  recovery,  not 

to  lead  it — because  firms  need  confidence  and  funds  to  undertake  investment.  They  cannot  be  expect^  to 
invest  if  they  do  not  see  prospects  of  increased  profit;  and  they  would  be  unable  to  invest  if  they  do  not  have 
funds. 

The  state  of  the  economy 

In  the  mid-late  1980s  there  was  a widespread  belief  that  economic  success  had  been  achieved  although 
the  EEF  never  shared  that  confidence.  Figure  2 helps  to  explain  that.  It  shows  the  gross  domesuc  product, 
measured  in  1992  money,  annually  from  1970  to  1991  and  a forecast  for  1992.  It  also  shows  a trend  line; 
calculated  from  the  20  years  1972  to  1991,  of  2.0  per  cent  a year  growth.  The  feeling  of  success  in  the 
mid-late  1980s  reflected  a period  of  virtually  unbroken  growth  at  rates  above  the  2.0  per  cent  annu^  mend. 
The  actual  level  of  economic  activity  rose  from  far  below  the  trend  level  in  1982  to  far  above  it  in  1989.  Some 
commentators  argued  that  an  “economic  miracle”  had  transformed  the  economy  and  that  it  would  be  able 
to  continue  to  grow  indefinitely  at  these  rates— establishing  a new,  higher,  trend  of  sustainable  growth. 

In  fact,  the  1990-92  recession  has  again  brought  activity  below  the  old  trend — with  no  short-tem  prospect 
even  of  returning  to  the  trend  level.  Far  from  an  economic  miracle,  the  danger  seems  now  that  the  economy 
may  be  establishing  a new,  lower  trend  rate  of  sustainable  growth. 
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Figure  2 GDP  at  factor  cost  1970  to  1991  and  forecast 
1992  (£  billion  In  1 992  money) 


LTa  “ f 3 shows  fteUK. 

reflected  fte  oU  crisis  of  S t,  «74 

in  i*^^^  w^acconjp^ed  by  a dranradc  deteriorado. 


coosimjuion  Figure  4 shows  the  llK’itool 

^mestic  product)  from  1970  to  1991.  Figures  “ Ijrcentage  of  national  output  (net 

been  a clear  trend  to  consume  an  ever-incrMcino  . estnient  expenditure  on  the  same  basis.  There  has 
proportion,  There  was  a surge  of  investment  in^th!^  output  and  to  invest  an  ever-smaller 

late  1980s  was  misdirected  into  te  fl“a^ciS  se^c^  i"vestmeuti„  the 

“late,  ““"‘I'll'  sector  and  over-expansion  of  office  and  retail  real 
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Figure  4 Consumption  os  p«r  cent  of  notional  output 
1970  to  1991 


Source:  EEF  calculations  from  CSO  data 


Figure  5 Inveitment  as  per  cent  of  national  output 
1970  to  1991 


Figure  6 shows  the  contributions  of  four  key  sectors  to  gross  domestic  product  annually  ftom  1972  to 
1991.  These  four  sectors  are; 

— Manufacturing 
— Energy 

— Banking,  insurance  and  financial  services;  and 
— Construction. 


These  sectors  are  the  ones  where  the  crucial  structural  changes  have  occurred  tn  the  economy. 
Manufacturing  output  has  followed  a declining  trend,  despite  growth  of  *e  whole  ^onotny  as  shown  m 
figure  2.  The  energy  sector  expanded  greatly  from  1974  to  1983,  largely  because  of  North  Sea  otl.  Energy 
output  declined  steeply  in  1986  as  oil  prices  fell;  and  has  continued  to  decline. 
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Figure  6 Contributions  to  gdp  1 972  to  1 99 1 

(£  billion  in  1992  money) 


availabU. 


The  banking,  insurance  and  financial  services  sector  grew  spectacularly  from  1981  to  1989.  It  expanded 
by  almost  140  per  cent  in  that  eight-year  period — an  average  growth  rate  of  over  1 1 per  cent  a year.  The 
construction  industry  boom  of  the  late  1 980s  was  largely  a result  of  the  office-building  surge — which  in  turn 
was  driven  by  the  vast  expansion  of  banking,  financial  and  business  services.  There  was  also  a housebuilding 
boom  in  the  late  1980s,  but  that  was  not  as  large  as  the  previous  one  in  the  1970s  and  was  not  the  main  factor 
in  the  exceptional  growth  of  construction  activity  in  the  late  1980s.  In  1979,  construction  output  for  die 
“commercial”  sector  was  less  than  half  the  housebuilding  output.  In  1989  it  was  14  per  cent  more  than  the 
house-building  output. 

Conclusion 

In  the  last  20  years: 

— North  Sea  oil  allowed  a sense  of  complacency  to  develop,  as  the  trade  balance  effect  of  oil 
compensated  temporarily  for  the  rundown  of  the  UK’s  manufacturing  capacity. 

— Consumption  by  households  and  government  expanded  faster  than  the  UK’s  total  output,  leaving 
a reduc^  margin  of  resources  for  investment. 

— Expansion  in  the  1980s  was  misdirected  into  financial  services  and  office-building. 

We  are  left  today  with  an  economy  whose  stmcture  is  seriously  out  of  balance.  There  is  not  enough 
productive  capacity  in  manufacturing.  There  is  too  much  capacity  in  financial  services.  The  years  of  rapid 
growth  of  consumption  have  left  expectations  for  living  standards  which  the  economy  will  be  unable  to 
deliver  in  the  immediate  future. 

All  of  these  mistakes  might  have  been  avoided  if  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  we  had  a coherent  national 
industrial  strategy. 

Industry,  technology  and  economic  growth 
Manufacturing  and  services 

The  role  of  industry  and  technology  is  often  misunderstood  by  people  both  outside  and  inside  industry. 
This  can  lead  to  confrontations  between  the  proponents  of  manufacturing  and  those  of  service  industries.  In 
fact,  manufacturing  and  services  are  inextricably  interdependent. 

The  reason  why  we  believe  that  the  UK  manufacturing  sector  has  become  too  small  is  not  that  services 
do  not  matter — but  is  simply  because  of  our  chronic  trade  deficit.  The  trade  deficit  shows  that  we  are  unable 
to  produce  enough  internationally  tradeable  goods  and  services.  Manufactured  products  make  up  some  70 
per  cent  of  international  trade. 

end-purpose  of  all  economic  activity  is  to  provide  goods  and  services  for  consumption — either  by 
individuals  and  families  (known  to  economists  as  “households”)  or  by  government  in  providing  collective 
services  such  as  education,  health,  law  and  order  and  defence.  Many  industries  and  businesses  are  not  direct 
producers  of  goods  and  services  for  consumption — but  if  their  products  are  traced  through  the  chain  of 
customers  and  users  they  will  eventually  be  seen  to  have  a final  consumer.  If  they  are  an  exporter,  the  final 
consumer  may  be  in  a foreign  country.  The  eventual  benefit  to  UK  consumers  then  arises  from  the  foreign 
currency  earnings  which  can  be  used  to  purchase  imports. 

A complete  list  of  all  goods  and  services  consumed  in  the  UK  economy  is  shown  in  table  7.  It  also  shows 
the  amount  of  expenditure  on  each  item  in  1991  and  the  percentage  change  from  1981  (measured  in  1991 
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money,  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  general  inflation  from  1981  to  1991).  The  list  identifies  36  types  of  product 
and  service.  The  engineering  manufacturing  industry  provides  essential  equipment  and  materials  for  all  of 
them. 


Table  7 


Final  expenditure  in  the  UK  economy  in  1991 


Expenditure  1991 

Per  cent  change 

£ billion 

from  1981* 

Household  food 

44.05 

Alcoholic  drink  and  tobacco 

33.30 

Goching  and  footwear 

21.03 

Cars  and  other  vehicles 

16.43 

Electncity,  gas  and  other  fuels 

14.27 

6.2 

House  purchase  (new  private  houses  and  flats) 

13.64 

25.8 

Petrol  and  oil  for  vehicles 

10.79 

Spons  goods,  toys,  games  and  other  recreational  goods 

10.23 

51.6 

Major  appliances.  TV  and  other  durables 

9.48 

36.3 

Furniture  and  furnishings 

8.55 

3.4 

Medical,  toilet  and  perfumery  goods 

7.00 

73.9 

Hardware  and  cleaning  materials 

S.12 

29.8 

Books  and  newspapers 

4.81 

21.4 

D-I-Y  goods 

4.60 

43.1 

Other  goods  not  listed  elsewhere 

6.40 

49.5 

Total  “Goods” 

209.70 

16J 

Restaurant  meals  and  hotel  accommodation 

31.05 

97.2 

Vehicle  running  costs  (excise  duty,  insurance,  service) 

15.92 

59.4 

Housing  rent  and  water  charges 

15.56 

n/a 

Transport  fares 

12.61 

26.9 

Life  insurance  administrative  charges 

11.80 

216.1 

Betting,  recreational  and  entertainment  services 

8.17 

34.4 

Education  and  medical  charges 

7.41 

89.3 

Household  services,  TV  rental,  etc. 

7.35 

25.5 

Postal  and  telecommunications  services 

6.83 

37.1 

Pees  and  charges  for  propeny  sales 

4.81 

39-2 

House  insurance  and  maintenance  services 

4.46 

87.1 

Other  services  not  listed  elsewhere 

n.35 

115.7 

Total  “Services” 

137 J2 

S5.1 

Tourists’  spending  in  UK  (subtract  from  total) 

-8.21 

30.9 

UK  tourists’  expenditure  ^road 

8.98 

60.7 

Total  UK  households’  expenditure 

347.79 

29.7 

Expenditure  by  charities,  etc. 

11.52 

97.3 

Government  spending: 

Health 

29.08 

29.0 

Defence 

24.43 

9.2 

Education 

22.28 

12.2 

Public  order  and  safety  (police,  fire,  law) 

11.55 

59.7 

General  and  social  security  administration 

16.55 

40.1 

Other  government  spending 

18.02 

19.9 

Total  government  current  expenditure 

121.90 

23.3 

Total  UK  final  expenditure 

481.20 

29.1 

* Per  cent  change  from  1981  is  measured  in  1991  money. 
Source:  EEF  calculations  from  CSO  data. 


Excluding  spending  by  charities  and  tourists,  there  are  three  major  categories; 

goods  including  owner-occupied  dwellings  45  per  cent 
private  services  29  per  cent 

government  services  26  per  cent 

The  function  of  all  business  and  industry  is  to  provide  these  goods  and  services.  If  industry’s  contribution 
IS  examined  for  each  item  listed,  it  is  easily  seen  that  every  item  requires  some  input  both  from  the 
production”  sector  and  from  the  “services”  sector  of  the  economy.  Some  45  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditure 
IS  on  tangible  items  which  can  be  described  as  “goods"  rather  than  services — yet  a substantial  part  of  this 
expenditure  goes  to  distributive  and  other  services,  not  to  the  manufacturing  or  production  sectors.  Similarly, 
services  such  as  travel,  catering,  insurance  or  hairdressing  require  materials,  frels  and  equipment  from  the 
manufacturing  and  production  sectors. 

“The  Germans  and  Japanese  have  understood  that  basic  engineering  of  the  highest  order  underlies 
every  speciality  branch  such  as  cars  and  consumer  electronics.  " 
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APPENDICES  TO  THE  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


Technology,  innovation  and  growth 

Economic  growth  means  greater  production  of  goods  and  services,  so  that  people  are  “better  off’  th 
before.  Most  jgrowth,  even  in  service  industries,  ori^nates  in  technological  innovation  from  ^ 
manufacturing  industry — and  especially  from  the  engineering  industry.  It  is  comparatively  rare  for  servi  * 
industries  to  improve  their  productivity  or  service  quality  from  in-house  innovation  alone.  They  usuall^ 
improve  their  working  methods  and  conditions  because  they  have  new  and  improved— or  more  affordah/ 
—equipment. 


For  example,  the  travel,  broadcasting  and  entertainment  industries  have  grown  as  a direct  result  of  th 
availability  of  new,  improved  and  lower  cost  aircraft,  ships,  rail  and  road  vehicles,  computers  and  electroniJ 
equipment. 


The  future  growth  of  those  service  industries,  and  increasingly  of  education  and  health  care  activities  and 
environmental  protection  will  depend  on  continued  engineering  innovation. 


The  potential  for  future  economic  growth  depends  largely  upon: 

— Innovations  in  production  technology  which  reduce  unit  costs,  allowing  customers  to  expand  their 
businesses;  and  ^ 

— Innovative  products  which  create  new  markets.  This  is  an  essential  part  of  the  process  of 
economic  ^owth,  as  these  new  markets  help  to  provide  employment— not  necessarily  in 
manufacturing — for  people  displaced  by  production  technology  innovations. 

Science  and  technology  policy 

As  economic  growth  depends  largely  on  technological  innovation,  science  and  technology  policy  is 
crucial.  Economic  competition  between  nations  is  mainly  about  achieving  a high  level  of  skill  and  knowledge 
in  the  nation’s  industries  so  that  its  products  can  command  good  prices,  per  person-hour  of  work  input  in 
world  markets.  To  do  that,  continual  advance  is  required  as  existing  technologies  become  more  widely 
disseminated  and  are  less  able  to  support  premium  prices  for  the  products  and  services  dependent  on  them. 

The  UK  s science  and  technology  policy  has  until  now  been  concentrated  excessively  on  scientific 
research  at  the  expense  of  technological  development.  Scientific  excellence  alone  does  not  provide  economic 
benefit  unless  it  is  developed  for  large-scale  commercial  exploitation. 

'Die  ls’s  policy  and  culture  has  tended  to  emphasise  invention,  by  individuals,  of  entirely  new  concepts 
derived  from  basic  principle.  However,  invention  and  initial  research  is  only  the  first  stage  of  a long  process 
of  innovation  which  must  include  technology  demonstration;  product,  manufacturing  process  and  market 
development;  and  commercial  production  and  marketing.  It  also  requires  incremental  development  and 
improvement  of  existing  products  and  processes. 


•Hie  UK  cannot  oxpect  to  excel  at  every  possible  technology,  but  it  will  be  important  to  develop  and 
maintain  capability  m strategic  key  fields  and  technologies.  Professor  Michael  Potter  and  others  have 
snob  c w.  f excellence"  for  industrial  success.  It  has  been  difficult  to  establish 

such  clusters  in  the  UK,  bixause  of  our  over-concentration  on  initial  research  rather  than  technological 

Idt^pSTe^Cilogt  -i-eloptnent  of  indigeLs 


ootto  sfd  de^isioL  r ^ 1°  f is  it  possible  to  make  perfectly 

ttoouB  the  most  promising.  It  is  usually  better  to  develop  workable  programmes 

mev  MS  h ^ “lE,  S'wtch  focus  and  support  to  other  fielS  before 

^hari  En  sMh  m “■  ™ '"“y  " future  in  the  past  of  UK 

rmoroME  rnalvrt  1 “ f EE®'’  “t*  eloottooics.  To  achieve  consistency  in  future,  the  UK  needs 

rhTndrae:l\tL“^  technology-nperating  togedier 

Policy  example:  European  Fighter  Aircra^ 

firsT'ensur^  SS  capability.  Therefore  strategy  must 

ability  to  produce  advaaced^pE^llc  ^ ° ““Potltive  position  maintain  their  performance  and 

EEstem'f  “Piti"8.“™I«titors,  including  Japan,  the  UK  industry 

Manufacturine  advances  acV  F-  ‘^t’nstant  interaction  between  militaiy  and  civil  production. 

civil  airliner  component  now  b\irgZ;?7nSc?compry''S 

massive  scale  to  the  ^^st  century  and  continue  to  contribute  on  a 

through  the  exploration  of  trehZ’logy.  capability  is  maintained 
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Only  one  large  scale  military  aircraft  project  is  planned  for  the  UK  over  the  next  30  yeare — EFA.  Over 
£5  billion  has  been  spent  by  the  UK.  Germany,  Italy  and  Spain  to  develop  the  leading  edge  technology  for 
the  next  generation  of  fighter  aircraft.  Moving  from  development  to  full  EFA  production  is  a core 
requirement  for  the  UK  aerospace  industry  if  it  is  to  reap  the  benefits  of  this  investment  and  maintain  its 
position  in  a global  business  which  has  become  increasingly  competitive  with  many  new  entrants  from  the 
developing  economics  of  the  Pacific  rim  and  from  the  former  Soviet  states. 

Industrially,  as  well  as  strategically,  EFA  is  a vital  project  for  the  UK.  It  will  strengthen  our  manufacturing 
activity  by  delivering: 

— Advanced  systems  integration  experience  of  benefit  to  both  civil  and  military  aerospace,  and  with 
cross-over  to  other  manufacturing  sectors. 

— Advanced  material  manufacture,  allowing  for  lighter  structures  and  engines  and  providing  the 
improved  friel  efficiency  necessary  for  competitive  modem  aircraft. 

— Improved  reliability  and  maintainability  engineering  (EFA’s  contractural  specifications  demand 
greatly  improved  performance)  which  will  feed  through  into  all  aspects  of  aerospace. 

— Advanced  manufacturing  technology  which  will  bring  down  unit  costs  on  small  production  runs 
and  guarantee  the  continued  improvement  in  aerospace  productivity. 

— Access  to  a military  export  market  estimated  at  2,000  aircraft  during  the  next  20  years;  and 

— Further  international  industrial  export  opportunities  through  transfer  of  technology  to  the  civilian 
sector. 

If  the  commercitd  rewards  of  the  EFA  programme  are  to  enhance  the  engineering  and  manufacturing  base 
of  the  UK  into  the  next  century,  a speedy  move  to  production  is  necessary.  The  300-plus  UK  companies 
presently  involved  in  the  development  programme  have  much  of  their  future  invested  in  its  fortunes. 

Investment 

Investment  means  spending  money  now  to  provide  a future  benefit.  It  is  crucial  for  technological 
advance— and  for  economic  advance— because  most  innovations  can  be  achieved  only  over  a lengthy  period. 
Once  developed,  many  innovations  also  involve  a lengthy  manufacturing  and  construction  period  before  they 
can  come  into  productive  use.  That  is  self-evident  for  major  fixed  investment  projects  such  as  power  stations, 
television  networks  or  airports.  It  is  also  true  for  many  smaller  scale  expenditures  such  as  motor  vehicles, 
office  equipment  or  catering  equipment. 

Almost  all  investment  goods  are  provided  by  just  two  sectors  of  the  economy — the  engineering 
manufacturing  sector  and  the  construction  sector. 

Expenditure  on  education  and  training  or  research  and  development  is  also  an  investment — although  it  is 
not  usually  treated  as  an  investment  for  accounting  purposes. 

"C«3n  someone  provide  an  honest  appraisal  of  why  the  German  business  fraternity  do  not  have  such 
stringent  demands  made  on  them  by  their  investors  (i.e.,  25  percent  return  on  capital) . . .?” 

Accounting  conventions 

The  accounting  treatment  of  investment  is  technically  difiicult,  because  the  expenditure  must  be  reported 
at  the  time  it  is  made  but  the  income  generated  by  the  investment  cannot  be  known  until  much  later. 

This  is  of  course  a problem  which  can  have  no  accurate  solution,  but  is  handled  normally  through  the 
accounting  conventions  of  csqritalisation  and  depreciation.  Instead  of  reporting  the  actual  amount  of 
investment  expenditure  at  the  time  it  is  made,  the  normal  accounting  convention  is  to  capitalise  the 
expenditure  as  an  “asset”  in  the  balance  sheet  and  to  release  this  gradually  to  the  profit  and  loss  account 
through  an  annual  depreciation  charge. 

In  principle,  the  period  of  time  over  which  the  expenditure  is  amortised  in  this  way  would  be 
approximately  the  period  during  which  the  expenditure  is  expected  to  continue  to  generate  revenue.  This  is 
known  as  the  “asset  life”.  In  practice,  asset  lives  are  usually  determined  according  to  a set  rule — e.g.,  50  years 
for  buildings,  10  years  for  plant  and  machinery,  five  years  for  vehicles  might  be  chosen  by  a company  as 
the  basis  for  its  accounts.  The  asset  lives  used  by  UK  government  statisticians  for  the  UK  national  accounts 
are  much  longer  than  those  normally  used  for  company  accounts  reporting. 

The  capitalisation  and  depreciation  technique  is  a sensible  practical  solution  to  what  is  actually  an 
insoluble  problem — i.e.,  how  to  account  for  the  future  income  generated  by  an  investment  before  the  amount 
of  th^  income  is  known.  Regrettably,  the  near-universal  use  of  this  sensible  accounting  convention  has 
tended  to  obscure  the  fact  that  it  is  only  an  artificial  convention  and  not  an  actual  report  of  cash  spent  and 
received.  This  has  led  to  serious  problems  in  investment  appraisal,  calculation  of  rates  of  return  and  taxation. 
The  practical  effects  of  these  are  excessive  expectations  for  rates  of  return;  rejection  of  potentially  profitable 
investments;  and  an  anti-investment  bias  in  ^e  corporation  lax  system. 

‘"Competing  countries  have  more  shares  held  by  banks  who  are  prepared  to  take  a longer-term  view 
on  returns  than  the  “private”  UK  investors  suchas  pension  furxds.” 
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. . Japanese  managers ..  .do  not  seek  to  maximise  their  financial  performance  in  the  short  term 
by  cutting  long-term  expenditure  on  training,  capital  investment,  maintenance  and,  above  all  o 
innovation . . . Their  business  objectives  are . . .to  identify  sectors  of  the  world  market  which  th^ 
can  serve  uniquely  well,  to  do  so  with  ever  better  standards  of  excellence  ...”  ^ 

Rates  of  return 

The  actual  rate  of  return  on  an  investment  can  be  calculated  accurately  only  after  all  the  amounts  and  rfatfs 
of  the  cash  expenditures  and  receipts  associated  with  the  investment  are  known.  The  rate  of  return  can  then 
be  calculated  precisely  as  the  discount  rate  which  yields  zero  net  present  value  when  applied  to  those 
expenditures  and  receipts. 

In  practice  it  is  possible  to  do  this  only  for  discrete  projects;  and  then  only  after  the  project  has  ceased 
operation.  For  a continuing  business  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  actual  rate  of  return,  because  there  will 
always  be  a prospect  of  future  income  whose  amounts  and  timing  are  unknown. 

There  is  an  important  difference  between  actual  rates  of  return,  which  are  accurate  but  can  be  calculated 
only  in  retrospect;  and  accounting  rates  of  return  which  are  artificial  but  can  be  calculated  at  any  time 
Because  the  accounting  convention  of  capitalisation  and  depreciation  artificially  defers  the  reporting  of 
investment  expenditure,  accounting  rates  of  return  tend  to  be  higher  than  actual  rates  of  return.  It  would  be 
possible  to  change  the  accounting  rate  of  return  on  a completed  project  by  altering  the  depreciation  schedule- 
but  that  would  not  of  course  change  the  actual  return  received  by  the  investors. 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  calculate  accurately  the  actual  return  on  a continuing  business,  if  it  is  a 
company  with  marketable  shares  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  actual  remm  on  an  investment  in  its  shares 
over  any  specified  period.  Figure  8 shows  the  accumulated  real  pre-tax  return  on  UK  equities  from  1920  to 
1991  and  an  estimate  for  1992.  It  is  calculated  from  market  prices  and  dividends,  on  the  basis  of  no  tax  being 
payable  and  all  the  gross  dividends  being  reinvested.  In  practice,  of  course,  most  investors  would  be  li^le 
to  tax  and  would  therefore  receive  a lower  rate  of  return.  The  “real”  return  indicates  the  return  above 
inflation. 

Figure  8 indicates  a clear  long-term  trend  of  about  5.7  per  cent  a year  in  pre-tax  returns  on  UK  equities 
although  there  have  been  fluctuations  above  and  below  the  trend.  There  were  two  notable  periods  when 
equities  rose  from  below  to  above  the  trend  line  and  when  rates  of  return  temporarily  appeared  exceptionally 
high.  These  were  the  1920s  and  the  1980s,  with  real  rates  of  return  of  some  19  per  cent  and  17  per  cent  a 
year  respectively.  In  the  1940s  and  1950s  there  was  also  an  above  average  rate  of  return,  but  at  about 
10  per  cent  a year  this  was  much  lower  than  in  the  1920s  or  1980s 


Figure  8 Aceumuloted  real  pre-tax  return  on  shares 
1 920- 1 992  (index  1 91 9q  1 - 1 00) 


Source:  EEF  calculations  from  FT  A all  share  index  (1 963-92),  EEF  ralculalioru 
from  share  indices  {1920-63) 


T expectation  of  high  investineat  returns  which 

reflecSi^  tKOTe™  or  commercial  investment.  The  high  rates  of  return  in  the  1980s 

ta  M Sonomv  ^ ^ sustainable  long-term  trend, 

ret^^f  m 2.0  or  2.5  per  cent  a year,  the  long  mn  average  equity 

19^  investment.  The  long  tun  (1920  to 

short-term  debt  and  -fl  tv-r  investoents  have  been  virtually  zero  (0.7  per  cent  a year  for 

would  amount  to  rvarhun^  " A long-term  debt).  The  average  pre-tax  return  on  equity  and  debt  together 
for  otTuH  “ ^ ^ tnte  average  long  run  cost  of  capital 
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Investment  appraisal 

Expected  rates  of  return  are  a crucial  factor  in  investment  decision.  If  expected  rates  of  return  are  too  high, 
then  many  potentially  worthwhile  projects  will  be  turned  down.  Virtually  all  long-term  projects  will  be 
rejected,  because  at  high  discount  rates  the  present  value  future  income  will  be  effectively  disregarded 
beyond  the  immediate  few  years  ahead.  This  is  thought  to  be  an  important  cause  of  “short-termism”. 

Many  UK  companies  require  their  investment  proposals  to  demonstrate  high  potential  rates  of  return 
—often  as  much  as  25  per  cent  a year.  Even  government  now  requires  an  8 per  cent  a year  real  rate  of  return 
to  justi^  public  investment  projects;  yet  that  is  much  higher  than  the  actu^  long  run  real  rate  of  return  on 
private  sector  investment. 

The  effect  of  high  expected  rates  of  return  can  be  seen 'm  figure  9.  This  shows  the  present  values  of  future 
incomeat  various  discount  rates.  Even  at  a discount  rate  of  5 per  cent  a year,  £1.00  of  income  14  years  ahead 
is  worth  only  50p  today.  At  a 25  per  cent  discount  rate,  £1.00  of  income  only  three  years  ahead  is  worth  only 
50p  today.  At  this  discount  rate,  it  would  be  impossible  to  justify  any  really  long-term  investment,  as  fuftire 
income  beyond  about  15  years  ahead  would  be  considered  virtually  wordless. 


Figure  9 Present  value  of  £1.000  future  income  at 
various  discount  rates 


Taxation 

Corporation  tax  systems  in  most  industrial  countries  have  an  anti-investment  bias  because  they  are  based 
not  on  companies’  actual  cash  income  and  expenditure  but  on  tax  codes  which  treat  fixed  investment  as  a 
capitalised  “asset”  which  is  depreciated  (if  at  all)  through  an  annual  “capital  allowance”  or  “writing  down 
allowance”.  This  means  that  companies  do  not  receive  tax  relief  on  their  investment  expenses  at  the  time  they 
spend  the  money,  but  only  later  when  they  may  be  entitled  to  a “capital  allowance”  or  “writing  down 
allowance”.  In  the  UK,  for  plant  and  machinery  investment,  the  usual  annual  writing  down  allowance  is 
25  per  cent  of  the  unrelieved  balance  of  expenditure. 

The  effect  of  this  system  is  that  companies  have  to  pay  their  suppliers  the  full  cost  of  the  equipment  they 
are  purchasing,  but  receive  a tax  allowance  in  the  first  year  of  only  25  per  cent  of  that  expenditure.  The 
remaining  75  per  cent  is  regarded  as  taxable  profit  (even  though  it  has  been  spent  on  equipment  purchase) 
and  corporation  tax  will  be  payable.  Therefore  the  company  has  not  only  to  finance  Ae  purchase  of  the 
equipment  but  also  to  finance  the  tax  payment. 

To  avoid  this  anti-investment  bias,  fixed  investment  expenditure  should  receive  a 100  per  cent  tax 
allowance  at  the  time  the  expense  is  incurred.  If  applied  to  all  fixed  investment,  the  effect  would  be  that 
companies  profits  would  be  taxed  only  when  held  as  cash  or  when  paid  out  as  dividends  or  interest — when 
they  are  taxable  in  the  hands  of  the  recipient. 

Many  commentators — including  economics  and  taxation  text  books — argue  that  1(X)  per  cent  capital 
allowances  would  provide  a subsidy  to  investment.  Although  that  view  is  very  widely  held,  it  is  wrong.  The 
text  book  argument  treat  “profits”  on  an  accounting  basis  where  investment  is  artificially  capitalised,  not  on 
a true  cashflow  basis. 

"...  A huge  culture  change  is  necessary  where  the  country  accepts  that  in  order  for  us  to  generate 
products  that  have  asaleable  technology  we  need first  of  all  to  attract  young  people  into  science  based 
disciplines  and  then  retain  them ...” 
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Tax  rates 

1116  UK  corporation  tax  rate  has  been  reduced  from  52  per  cent  in  the  early  1980s  to  the  present  33 
cent.  However,  because  the  reduction  in  the  rate  has  been  accompanied  by  a withdrawal  of  investm**” 
allowances,  the  overall  corporation  tax  burden  on  companies  has  actually  increased.  Moreover,  that  b^^* 
is  now  carried  disproportionately  by  those  companies  who  have  invested  most  heavily,  ’ ^ 

Education  and  training 

People  are  the  key  resource  which  enable  a company  or  a nation  to  develop  and  adapt  new  technolopi 
to  achieve  international  quality  standards,  and  to  create  and  take  advantage  of  market  opportunities  ^ 

Cornpanies  can  do  much  to  make  better  use  of  their  manpower  by  reorganising  work,  encourari 
initiative,  providing  training  and  wider  experience  and  opening  up  career  paths.  ’ 

When  upgrading  their  own  workforce,  the  main  problems  employers  encounter  are  inadequate  basic 
education  and  negative  attitudes  towards  learning  and  change;  difficulty  in  identifying  appropriate  traininc 
programmes;  the  bias  of  education  and  training  programmes  towards  young  people  and  not  adults  - and  tfe 
delay  between  perception  of  a need  and  development  of  trainers  and  training  programmes  to  meet  it. 

To  counter  and  forestall  these  problems,  we  recommend  the  following  policy  objectives. 

" We  need  multi-skilled  people—the  days  of  single  skills  are  gone.  ” 

Cultural  bias 

Remov^  of  the  bias  in  our  culture,  and  especially  in  forming  the  attitudes  of  young  people  aeainst 
vocation^  education  and  against  industrial  training  is  crucial  to  motivating  and  preparing  people  to*  work  in 
engineering  and  manufacturing.  ^ 

The  mmn  cause  of  the  long-standing  and  serious  shortage  of  technicians  and  professional  engineers  is  the 
demarcation  of  vocational  and  academic  education  and  the  low  status  of  the  former.  Employers  also  see  too 
many  yoimg  people  who  have  achieved  well  below  their  potential  because  of  this  distinction.  We  must  attract 
higher  calibre  people  on  to  vocational  programmes.  The  school  technology  curriculum  must  be  structured 
to  achieve  this  aim. 


School  education 

A step  increase  in  young  people’s  attainment  is  essential.  Each  should  receive  a broad  academic  and 
general  vocational  foundation. 

Understanding  of  technology  and  industry  must  be  developed.  The  technology  curriculum  needs  to  be 
“ r«outced  to  deliver  it.  We  are  not  convinced  that  government  appreciates 
the  fundamental  importance  of  early  introduction  to  engineering  and  manufacturing  processes. 

studcnts  Will  neite  be  offered  nor  attracted  to  satisfactory  programmes  in  technology 

under  present  government  policy.  This  is  because:  ■'re  6/ 

— Some  14-  to  16-year-olds  will  be  allowed  to  opt  out  of  double  science  and  a full  measure  of 
technology;  and 

~ noUo"Sf  scSs  technology  will  be  channelled  to  schools  specialising  in  technology  and 

exKrie™a’’n^r?Jr’’'”i'''  ^orc  employers  should  become  governors.  Good  work 

expenence  and  teacher  placements  are  particularly  important  to  counteract  the  cultur^  bias  against  indusUy. 

Higher  education 

Imlrin'^Ll innovation  is  perpetuated  by  UK  universities.  At  present  people  see  no 
Other  Eurooeaif  products,  nor  in  improving  ideas  generated  elsewhere, 

employment*  education  systems  are  far  more  orientated  towards  industrial 

on”^mcJd?n  ao^cSi^n!  ^ '"O'-e  emphasis  is  needed 

on  modern  applications  of  engmeenng  science  and  on  using  engineering  tomake  money. 

alone^tt^^nrcredS  cn!^  innovation  to  commercial  success  cannot  be  developed  in  academia 

in  industry  Increased  mnhilitv  ensure  adequate  attention  to  the  complementary  foundation  training 
re-Sg  e"n7n““Sio“  *e  mo7  important  means  of 

to  extencf  et^^er^i^uenri'!^"^^  expand  participation  in  higher  education.  We  look  to  government 
nnality  conmol  •hat  there  are  rigorous 
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"Make  industry  attractive  to  students—better  grants,  more  recognition,  better  all  round  training.  ’’ 
Careers  education  and  guidance 

More  effective  careers  education  and  guidance  is  needed,  to  make  young  people  aware  that  skills  can  be 
transferred  between  jobs,  that  changes  within  careers  are  normal  and  of  the  need  to  continue  learning  and 
to  adapt  to  changing  opportunities.  Present  provision  is  under-resourced  to  achieve  this. 

Greater  commitment  is  needed  from  companies,  in  terms  of  the  time  and  resources  allocated  to  careers 
promotion  and  training  and  development  strategies.  Many  more  employers  need  to  work  together  with 
schools  and  other  parts  of  the  education  service  to  develop  a better  understanding  of  engineering  and 
industry.  It  is  important  for  managers  and  young  engineers  to  be  actively  involved. 

"Engineering  training  is  costly.  A beleaguered  TEC  may  well  opt  to  concentrate  its  limited  resources 
elsewhere.  The  TECs ' budget  is  all  but  taken  up  with  programmes  for  the  young  and  the  unemployed. 
This  leaves  little  scope  for  retraining  the  existing  worlforce.  ” 

TECs/LECs 

The  involvement  of  senior  employers  in  Training  and  Enterprise  Councils  (TECs)  and  their  Scottish 
equivalents  (LECs)  is  welcome.  TECs  and  LECs  have  an  important  role  to  play. 

In  addition  to  adequate  public  funds,  TECs  and  LECs  must  have  discretion  to  fund  all  training  and 
enterprise  initiatives  from  a single  budget  and  carry  funds  forward. 

NVQs — National  Vocational  Qualifications 

National  Vocational  Qualifications  could  be  important  motivators  for  individuals  to  acquire  new 
knowledge  and  skills  and  raise  national  standards  of  competence.  The  system  has  significant  advantages  over 
our  competitors’  systems. 

If  industry  is  to  benefit  from  more  relevant  development,  employers  must  have  real  influence  on  the  design 
and  development  of  NVQs  and  take  a strategic  view  of  industry’s  needs. 

In  principle,  General  National  Vocational  Qualifications  (GNVQs)  could  provide  the  essential 
underpinning  knowledge  and  understanding  for  NVQs.  In  practice,  there  is  concern  that  they  will  undermine 
NVQs,  because  they  are  insufficiently  related  to  NVQs  and  will  be  promoted  by  educationalists  in  preference 
to  NVQs.  They  need  to  be  derived  from  NVQs  and  controll^  by  the  industry  lead  bodies,  not  by 
educationalists  and  the  awarding  bodies. 

Promoting  of  self-development 

Individuals  need  to  be  motivated  to  maintain  their  employability  tuid  to  increase  their  contribution  to  the 
performance  of  the  economy.  Motivators  include  modular  qualifications  and  credit  transfer,  training  credits, 
and  grants  and  career  development  loans.  Further  tax  relief  should  be  given  for  individuals’  expenditure  on 
training  and  self-development. 

Funding 

Government  should  continue  its  efforts  to  raise  quality  throughout  the  education  service.  More  autonomy 
and  responsibility  for  funds  at  the  point  of  delivery  will  make  the  education  system  more  responsive  to 
customer  needs,  as  well  as  more  cost-effective.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  increased  public  investment  is 
necessary  to  recti^  deficiencies  in  educational  buildings  and  equipment,  to  improve  management  and  staff 
training  and  to  attract  and  retain  high  quality  teaching  staff,  including  school  mathematics,  science  and 
technology  teachers. 

Technological  education  at  all  levels  is  under-funded.  Higher  education  institutions  still  appear  to  be 
moving  resources  towards  the  subjects  with  low  unit  costs.  This  suggests  that  funding  differentials  between 
“expensive"  subject,  such  as  engineering,  and  classroom-based  programmes  are  insufficiently  wide  to 
encourage  adequate  and  up-to-date  provision  of  the  former. 

The  necessary  volume  of  employer-based  initial  training  will  only  be  secured  if  the  training  of  young 
people  is  cost-effective  for  employers  and  if  small  firms  are  fully  involved.  It  is  secured  in  Germany  because 
further  education  is  free  for  all  young  people,  including  those  on  employer  training  schemes;  young  people 
are  paid  less  than  one-quarter  of  adult  rates  and  are  engaged  on  fixed-term  training  contracts;  and  the  many 
small  firms  have  access  to  subsidised  group  training  centres.  To  achieve  this  now  in  the  UK,  public  funding 
must  bridge  the  cost  gap,  as  well  as  financing  a broad  educational  foundation  for  all  young  people.  The  step 
increase  in  attainment  will  not  be  achieved  without  this. 

Competitor  countries  do  not  expect  employers  to  pay  for  education  or  training  which  is  not  cost-effective 
to  them.  To  the  extent  that  the  state  does  not  pay,  individuals  do  in  the  shape  of  income  foregone,  in  return 
for  national  qualifications. 
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Government  should  promote  both  training  contracts  for  young  trainees  and  social  recognition  ftat 
individuals  should  bear  part  of  the  cost  of  their  training  in  the  form  of  reduced  income. 

Education  and  training  must  be  treated  with  equal  respect  and  funding.  Training  credits  can  provide  fee 
mechanism  to  encourage  and  assist  employers  to  contribute  to  education-based,  as  well  as  employer-based, 
programmes. 

Exports 

Approach 

Until  recently,  the  UK  government  had  sought  to  eliminate  all  export  subsidies  and  ofew 
“market-distorting”  aid  for  UK  industry.  The  government  has  always  recognised  that  other  countries  have 
not  reduced  dieir  subsidies  and  aid  to  the  same  degree,  but  has  taken  the  view  that  it  should  try  to  pwsuade 
them  to  do  so  rather  than  to  offer  similar  support  to  UK  exporters.  Recent  government  statements  indicate 
a welcome  change  in  this  approach. 

The  UK’s  chronic  trade  deficit  provides  an  immediate  need  for  export  development  and  promotion, 
widiout  which  the  whole  economy  will  be  unable  to  recover  from  recession.  If  the  UK  economy  had  no 
balance  of  payments  problem,  then  the  loss  of  some  export  business  to  subsidised  competition — and  possibly 
the  consequent  loss  of  some  UK  industrial  capacity — might  seem  unimportant  in  macroeconomic  lemis.  In 
today’s  trade  deficit  conditions,  however,  die  unnecessary  loss  of  export  business  and  the  associated 
manufacturing  capacity  actually  further  worsens  the  recovery  prospects  for  the  whole  economy. 

Even  if  there  were  no  macroeconomic  need  for  export  support,  there  would  still  be  a technology  policy 
need.  Where  foreign  governments  target  what  they  see  as  key  strategic  technologies  and  industires  for  specii 
support,  the  subsidised  competition  can  force  UK  companies  out  of  those  technologies  and  industries.  It 
would  be  very  damaging  for  UK  industry  to  lose  key  strategic  technologies  because  of  foreign  governments’ 
export  subsidies  or  domestic  market  protection. 

We  believe  that  export  promotion  should  now  be  through  “DTI-led  information,  support  and  sheer 
enthusiasm” — as  expressed  in  the  words  of  an  EEF  mamber. 

Export  credits,  aid  and  trade  provision 

Export  finance  is  subsidised,  in  various  ways  and  by  various  means,  by  all  industrial  countries.  The  retiring 
chairman  of  the  US  Export-Import  Bank  has  said  “. . . We  wouldn’t  have  export  credit  agencies  in  a perfect 
world.  But  there  are  always  areas  where  commercial  finance  is  not  available  but  should  be  . . .” 

European  competitors  often  have  a clear  advantage  over  UK  competitors  in  third  world  markets  because 
of  their  governments’  aid  and  trade  piolicies. 

“The  DTI  should  be  persuaded  that  'they  are  on  our  side  ’ with  a ‘can  do  ’ philosophy” 

"Subsidies  should  be  at  least  matched  in  amount  and  type  to  those  available  from  other  EC 
governments.  ” 

Pay  and  inflation 

Although  pay  and  inflation  is  usually  regarded  as  an  economic  policy  issue  rather  than  an  industrial, 
strategic  one,  the  inflation  and  exchange  rate  environment  is  an  increasingly  important  factor  in  industrial 
competitiveness.  Its  importance  is  increasing  because  of  the  trend  towards  greater  international  trade  and 
international  specialisation  in  industry.  After  excluding  intra-industry  sales,  the  UK  engineering  industry 
now  exports  slightly  more  than  half  of  its  total  output. 

The  UK  has  a history  of  relatively  high  inflation  compared  with  most  other  industrial  coutries.  That  is  not 
just  ancient  history.  Table  10  shows  estimated  average  inflation  rates  in  the  last  five  years  (1987  to  1992) 
for  each  of  the  20  countries  in  western  Europe  and  the  “group  of  seven”.  On  that  basis,  the  UK’s  recent 
inflation  record  is  the  fourth  worst  of  the  20  countries. 

Many  commentators  say  that  inflation  is  no  longer  a problem  for  the  UK,  and  certainly  not  one  to  give 
concern  when  the  UK  economy  is  in  deep  recession.  TTiey  say — almost  certainly  correctly — that  the  UK 
economy  is  now  so  depressed  that  recovery  would  not  bring  an  early  large  increase  in  the  inflation  rate. 

However,  those  comments  only  confirm  the  fear  that  the  UK  remains  a country  with  a lax  attitude  towards 
inflation  and  that  the  improvement  in  UK  inflation  is  mainly  a result  of  recession  and  not  yet  of  any  new 
approach  to  pay  and  price  increases. 

“Let  us  play  to  the  same  rules  as  our  competitors ...” 

Stop  opening  up  the  UK  market  to  EC  competitors  until  we  are  on  the  same  playing  field,  let  alone 
a level  pitch,  ” 
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"Many  companies  have  switched  sourcing  to  imports  and  will  need  positive  inducements  to  persuade 
them  to  return  to  UK  manufacturing,  ” 


Table  10 


Average  inflation  rates,  2987-92 


Rank 

Country 

Average 
inflation  rate 
percentage 
per  annum 

1 

Japan 

2.3 

2 

Netherlands 

2.3 

3 

Belgium 

2.7 

4 

Germany 

2.8 

5 

Austria 

2.9 

6 

Luxembourg 

3.0 

7 

France 

3.1 

8 

Ireland 

3.1 

9 

Denmark 

3.4 

10 

Switzerland 

4.1 

11 

Canada 

4.2 

12 

United  States 

4.3 

13 

Norway 

4.3 

14 

Finland 

4.9 

15 

Italy 

5.9 

16 

Spain 

5.9 

17 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

6.5 

18 

Sweden 

6.8 

19 

Portugal 

11.2 

20 

Greece 

16.5 

Source:  OEDC  plus  EEF  estimates  for  1992. 


Devaluation  has  increased  substantially  the  inflationary  pressure  in  the  economy,  as  imports  account  for 
more  than  one-third  of  all  net  expenditure  in  the  UK.  However,  if  internally  generated  inflation  can  be 
contained  then  the  devaluation  effect  could  be  confined  to  a once-for-all  price  level  increase  rather  than  a 
permanent  rise  in  the  inflation  rate. 

Pay,  productivity  and  inflation 

Internally  generated  costs  in  the  UK  economy  are  determined  almost  entirely  by  pay  and  productivity.  In 
1991,  earnings  from  employment  and  self-employment  accounted  for  some  93  per  cent  of  ail  UK  income 
while  profits  and  rent  income  accounted  for  only  some  7 per  cent.  Apart  from  the  effect  of  external  shocks 
such  as  devaluation,  the  inflation  rate  therefore  tends  to  follow  the  growth  rate  of  average  earnings  less  the 
national  average  rate  of  productivity  growth. 

As  the  technological  potential  for  productivity  growth  varies  greatly  between  industries  and  companies, 
the  “pay  minus  productivity”  formula  does  not  necessarily  i^jply  in  any  individual  firm.  For  example,  the 
computer  industry  has  had  enormous  scope  to  improve  its  productivity  through  successive  advances  in 
semiconductor  and  magnetic  storage  technology.  That  has  resulted  in  large  reductions  in  the  unit  price  of 
computers — thereby  increasing  their  affordability  and  hence  the  size  of  the  market — and  not  in  huge  pay. 
increases  for  computer  industry  employees.  In  many  service  industry  sectors — ^restaurants  or  hairdressers,  for 
example — the  technological  scope  for  productivity  growth  is  very  limited. 

The  national  average  productivity  growth  potential  is  probably  in  the  range  2.0  to  2.5  per  cent  a year.  On 
the  basis  of  2.5  per  cent  productivity  growth  rate,  for  inflation  to  be  sustained  at  2.0  per  cent  average  earnings 
would  have  to  increase  no  more  than  about  4.5  per  cent  a year.  If  earnings  growth  rises  during  economic 
booms  and  declines  in  recessions,  then  in  the  present  deep  recession  earnings  growth  would  need  to  be 
substantially  less  than  4.5  per  cent  a year.  Yet,  even  in  1992,  UK  average  earnings  have  been  growing  at  more 
than  5 p)er  cent  a year. 

Pay  variations  between  economic  sectors 

The  engineering  and  manufacturing  industries  cannot  sustain  for  any  lengthy  period  different  rates  of  pay 
increase  from  the  rest  of  the  UK  economy — all  sectors  are  operating  in  the  same  UK  labour  market.  In 
practice,  average  earnings  in  the  engineering  industry  have  followed  almost  exactly  the  same  trend  as  average 
earnings  in  the  whole  economy — as  shown  in  j^gure  JJ. 
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Figure  11  Average  earnings  1984  to  1992 

(index  numbers,  1984«100) 


Pay  settlements  and  earnings  “drift’’ 

In  the  engineering  industry — and  many  others — the  reported  average  rates  of  pay  settlement  tend  to 
be  significantly  lower  than  the  actual  increases  in  average  earnings.  The  amount  of  this  “earnings  drift” 
increases  in  economic  booms  and  falls  in  recession,  but  it  is  always  positive.  There  are  thought  to  be 
many  reasons  for  this  sustained  drift,  including  subsequent  bonuses  and  supplementary  pay  reviews, 
recruitment  of  replacement  staff  at  higher  salaries  and  a trend  in  the  workforce  towards  higher  skill,  higher 
paid  jobs. 

Figure  12  indicates  the  extent  of  earnings  drift  in  the  engineering  industry.  It  shows  three  indicators  of 
engineering  industry  pay: 

— An  index  projected,  without  adjustment  for  earnings  drift,  direct  from  the  average  level  of  pay 
settlements  reported  by  EEF  members. 

— An  index  of  actual  average  earnings  in  engineering,  from  government  statistics;  and 

— A second  version  of  the  index  projected  from  the  average  level  of  pay  settlements  reported  by  EEF 
members,  this  time  adjusted  for  earnings  drift. 


Figure  1 2 Average  earnings  1 984  to  1 992 

(index  numbers,  1984s1(X)) 


"nie  average  rate  of  earnings  drift  in  the  engineering  industry  in  the  period  1985  to  1992  has  been  about 
2.2  per  cent  a year.  Therefore,  if  average  earnings  growth  is  to  be  reduced  to,  say,  about  4 per  cent  a year 
then  the  average  level  of  pay  settlements  would  need  to  be  reduced  to  below  2 per  cent. 
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“The  UK  has  an  excellent  record  of  invention  but  a poor  one  for  commercial  exploitation.  It  shares 
with  the  USA  a peculiar  short-term  attitude  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  drive  and  ability  to 
make  money  from  stock  market  manipulation.  This,  plus  cultural  problems,  seems  to  mitigate  against 
successful  corporate  organic  growth.  The  UK  has  a moderately  high  cost  workforce  with,  today,  a 
rather  modest  skill  level.  It  is  probably  the  most  open  market  of  any  in  the  world.  ” 
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1 March  1994] 


TUESDAY  1 MARCH  1994 


_fContotue^ 


Members  present: 

Mr  Greville  Janner,  in  the  Chair 

Mi  Ken  Eastham  Mr  Iain  Milla 

Mr  Harry  Greenway  Mr  Ernie  Ross 

Mr  Oliver  Heald  Mr  David  Young 


Memorandum  submitted  by  CIA 

We  would,  of  course,  be  pleased  to  supply  further  details  if  there  are  aspects  which  the  Ccr. 
wishes  to  explore  in  greater  depth.  -opccis  wnicn  the  Committee 


1.  The  Role  of  the  Trade  Unions  in  Chemical  Industry 

developments  in  the  near/medium  term  future.  ^ ° considers  likely 


2.  Union  Organisation  in  the  Chemical  Industry 

years  ago.  percentages  were  probably  higher  10 

Blue  collar  workers  are  represented  by  the  TGWU  GMR  Anrf  n<cnAw  tt  « r c 

unions  represents  the  process  and  general  workers  on  anTpartfcuto^^f  " 

- AEEU  (engineers  and 

trades).  (boilennakers),  MSF  (heating  engineers  and  coppersmiths)  and  UCATT  (building 

->‘hcngh  a significant  number 

3.  Collective  Bargaining 

® « y™!  A™nVanv  othe^"  d ‘^'’emical  industry  for  the  last 

PhaLTcenticl?  sZL t^t 

littitif  an^^oLlSb^^  ™ “ “S»ly  cemralised  system  4h 

engineerine  craft  uninnr  and  i “ separate  national  agreement  was  concluded  with  the 
tradruntona ll^r  two  "Sreement  was  concluded  with  the  building 

aSuLerSas™?  bi7m!,?r?“’'  amalgamated  in  the  late  1960s  No  national 

spread  of  the  shop  steward  ° collar  area.  The  post-war  period  saw  the 

facto“  tel  •'’=  S'™*  °f  bargaining  at  tmpany  and 

'sSlytoTc  pay^  1“  'hose  items  on  which  they  bargained, 

locally.  The  growth  of  ororiiirtivitv  ^ minima  and  therefore  subject  to  improvement 

towards  locaf  tat^gaiuhr  ™P='“  'h' 

associations^raembMttanlert  amalgamation  of  the  industry's  trade  and  employeis’ 

to  the  industry’s  national  treements  f ''™  “>nforming  or  not  conforming 

’ national  agreements  In  practice  this  did  little  to  disturb  the  status  quo. 


(ii) 
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Since  that  time  the  general  trend  has  been  away  from  conforming  membership  both  in  the 
case  of  existing  and  new  members  of  CIA.  Even  so,  until  quite  recently  the  situation  was 
relatively  static.  It  is  estimated  that  more  companies  have  given  up  conforming  membership 
in  the  last  four-five  years  than  in  the  previous  20  years.  The  current  situation  is  that  the 
national  agreement  cover  is  less  than  50  per  cent  of  CIA  members  whether  this  is  measured 
on  a company,  site  or  employee  basis.  However,  the  results  of  the  negotiations  are  taken 
as  a marker  by  many  companies  who  do  not  conform,  particularly  on  hours  and  holidays. 

(iii)  There  have  been  many  debates  within  CIA  about  national  bargaining.  Most  questions  have 
been  raised  about  the  nature  of  the  system  and  possible  improvements  rather  than  about 
whether  the  system  should  exist  at  all.  This  is  understandable,  given  that  any  company  can 
opt  to  become  non-conforming  by  giving  three  months’  notice— it  does  not  affect  its  CIA 
subscription.  There  has  been  a similar  number  of  informal  discussions  with  the  trade  union 
national  officers,  and  some  changes  of  a relatively  minor  nature  have  been  made.  There 
has,  however,  never  been  a consensus  within  CIA  for  a major  change,  until  the  recent 
decision  made  to  seek  the  merging  of  the  Chemicals  JIC  and  the  Craft  Union  Agreements. 

(iv)  The  trend  away  from  national  bargaining  has  been  especially  encouraged  during  the  last 
14  years  by  Conservative  governments  and  economic  developments.  The  trade  unions’ 
negotiation  position  has  been  weakened  by  a series  of  changes  in  employment  law.  At  the 
same  time  Government  have  promoted  the  decentralisation  of  pay  bargaining  not  only  for 
themselves  as  employers  but  also  for  other  employers.  Another  effect  of  the  new  legislation, 
however,  has  been  a reduced  scope  for  unofficial  Industrial  Action. 

During  the  period  there  have  been  two  major  recessions  which  have  weakened  both  industry 
and  the  unions.  The  result  has  been  that  many  companies  have  felt  able  and  have  wanted 
as  a matter  of  policy  to  take  total  control  of  pay  and  conditions  of  employment.  They 
have  been  prepared  to  take  the  risk  of  having  a disputes  procedure  terminating  at  district 
level,  and  in  a few  cases  they  have  been  strong  enough  to  de-recognise  trade  unions  for 
bargaining  purposes.  These  developments  have  occurred  across  all  industries  and  services 
and  as  a result  a significant  number  of  national  agreements  have  been  terminated  on  the 
initiative  of  the  employers  concerned.  There  have  been  very  few  cases  where  the  trade 
unions  have  walked  out  of  national  bargaining.  In  the  chemical  industry,  and  possibly 
others,  the  strong  trend  towards  the  harmonisation  of  blue  and  white  collar  conditions  of 
employment,  sometimes  involving  single  table  bargaining,  had  led  companies  to  feel  that  it 
is  no  longer  appropriate  for  them  to  subscribe  to  national  agreements  concluded  with  only 
blue  collar  trade  unions.  There  has  been  no  desire  on  the  part  of  employers  to  conclude 
a national  agreement  with  white  collar  trade  unions. 

(v)  The  national  agreements  in  the  chemical  industry  each  contain  disputes  procedures  which 
are  highly  valued  by  both  employers  and  unions.  In  some  cases  access  to  the  national 
disputes  procedure  is  the  factor  which  determines  whether  or  not  a company  is  a conforming 
member  of  CIA.  These  procedures  are  capable  of  dealing  with  problems  of  any  dispute 
which  arise  at  local  level.  At  the  various  stages  they  involve  both  the  local  and  national 
officials  of  the  trade  unions  concerned.  Provision  is  made  for  arbitration  within  the  industry 
where  this  is  acceptable  to  both  the  parties.  In  the  1970s  and  1980s  between  40  and  50 
cases  a year  reached  national  level.  This  number  has  now  fallen  to  12  to  15,  partly  due 
to  the  economic  climate  and  partly  due  to  the  fall  in  the  number  of  conforming  members. 


4.  Training 

Historically,  the  CIA  and  the  trade  unions  have  worked  closely  together  nationally  to  improve  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  training  provided  for  employees  within  the  industry,  These  links  were  forged 
via  the  Chemical  and  Allied  Industries  Training  Board  and  via  the  regional  Committees  which  monitored 
the  implementation  of  the  Qty  and  Guilds  course  for  Qualified  Process  Operations. 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  CAPITB  in  1982  and  the  formation  of  the  Chemical  Industry  Training 
Organisation  within  the  CIA  in  1983  the  links  with  the  Trade  Unions  have  become  even  stronger.  The 
most  notable  area  of  common  interest  has  been  the  development  of  occupational  standards  of 
competence  by  the  ITO  which  is  also  the  Lead  Body  for  the  industry.  These  standards  were  generated 
by  working  parties  of  expert  practitioners  and  evaluated  by  extensive  field  trials  within  manufacturing 
sites. 

To  institute  field  trials  the  CIA  sought  and  received  the  support  of  the  relevant  trade  unions,  which 
was  communicated  to  local  officials  and  employee  representatives.  Over  600  field  trials  were  successfully 
completed  with  co-operation  from  local  trade  union  officials  and  representatives.  The  resulting  standards 
were  fully  endorsed  by  the  relevant  trade  union  and  when  NCVQ  accreditation  had  been  gained 
national  officers  of  the  unions  participated  in  the  promotional  video  programmes. 
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CIA  produced  a joint  guide  to  the  first  generation  of  NVQs  in  Engineering  Maintenance  wi,- 
was  signed  by  CIA  and  the  then  AEEU  senior  officers  and  was  distributed  widely  to  emnl 
employees,  employee  representatives  and  regional  officers  of  trade  unions.  Similarly,  CIA  anri 
TGWU  produced  a joint  preface  to  the  first  generation  of  NVQs  for  Process  Operations. 

In  1993,  all  CIA’s  NVQs  were  re-formulated  to  comply  with  NCVQ’s  1991  Criteria,  again  with  f n 
trade  union  support.  At  the  same  time  the  CIA  and  the  Association  of  the  British  Pharmar/t-  i 
Industry  (ABPO  collaborated  in  the  integration  of  their  separate  awards  for  Process  Operation^^^  x 
the  development  of  NVQs  for  Laboratory  Operations.  Stemming  from  these  partnershins  th? 
Associations  formed  a new  Awarding  Body  for  NVQs  and  Scottish  Vocational  Qualifications. 

The  Awarding  Body  is  operated  by  a Management  Committee  which  is  independent  of  k 
^^sodations  and  on  which  the  TGWU,  AEEU  and  MSF  trade  unions  are  represented  by  national 

Separ^e  from  the  specific  development  of  standards  of  competence  and  of  NVQs  both  riA  a 
‘"partite  forums  of  CAPITB  by  a voluntary’ body  on  wSS 
UA  and  ABPI,  their  member  companies,  the  trade  unions  and  education  are  represented  The  Ch™;™ 
and  Allied  Industries  Training  Review  Council  (CAITREC)  was  established  in  1983' but  the  S 
unions  did  not  agree  to  join  the  Council  until  1985.  CAITREC  is  now  fully  constituted  and  leve^ 
the  training  and  education  activities,  plans  and  policies  of  CIA,  ABPI,  and  the  Proprietary  Assodatinn 
of  Great  Britain  (PAGB)  at  its  meetings  which  are  held  three  times  a year.  ^ soaation 

The  CIA  has  always  welcomed  trade  union  involvement  in  its  training  activities  and  linds  their 
support  for  occupational  NVQs  to  be  of  mutual  benefit  and  value. 


5.  Health  and  Safety 

As  might  be  expected,  trade  unions  have  always  had  a strong  interest  in  health  and  safety  in  the 

surprising,  therefore,  that  with  the  passing  of  the 
Health  and  Safety  at  Work  Act  m 1974  employers  and  unions  in  the  industry  decided  to  establish  a 

ta^HeAhTndTto  whbh  Committee 

concSned  w1?h  representation  from  all  major  unions  and  is 

concerned  with  health  and  safety  issues  in  all  CIA  firms,  not  just  conforming  companies. 

pota,  *e  NJAC  acts  as  a consultative  forum  for  CIA 

safet?  iS^resematiws®  ‘managed”  joint  courses  on  health  and  safety  for 

the'^ttSe"SnVJ?o  tas  turned  its  attention  to  environmental  matters  and  through  this  medium 
Earlta  thisTar  CIA's  Responsible  cL  programme. 

170  and  conference  was  held  to  promote  Responsible  Care  and  it  was  attended  by 

fulr3  ,o  ralra  ■"  notebers.  The  NJAC  is  currently  considering  Jx 

grass  roSevel  ^ Responsible  Care  is  received  and  acted  upon  at 


6.  Economic  Development 

CommUtefOTTha' development  pie-dated  the  establishment  of  the  Economic  Development 
ranSrlen,  and  , Industry  m the  early  1960s.  As  early  as  1952  a joint  productivity  team 
estabhshmeM  of  f f„i«  Clnited  States  and  this  resulted  in  the 

Still  exist  and  are  Vnewn  committee  together  with  six  regional  committees  which 

wem  Snt  ?fthe  Development  Committees.  Under  the  aegis  of  the  EDCCI  joint  teams 

ormrpower  utiW  on  rt?  ^ 1971  to  make  comparisons 

life  of  the  EDCCT  an  reports  were  very  influential  in  the  industry.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
commitaSut  c?  bSh  l““=bed  with  considerable 

haJnowTteiJ^frer”mi?n7h?"^^^  Comrnittee  continued  to  function  while  the  EDCCI  existed  and 
and  special  problem?  fffecting  “ economic  assessment 

policies  and  pracUi^  irf'ben?fit'to°?h'™'d^™™®*J”  remains  unchanged.  Their  function  is  to  promote 
attended  by  management  and^  cmployeTSSte  organisatfon  of  conferences 
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7.  FUTURE  Developments 

Bargaining  at  national  level  is  the  area  where  the  role  of  trade  unions  is  most  likely  to  change  in 
the  future.  The  practice  has  been  terminated  in  a significant  number  of  industries  in  recent  years  and 
in  the  chemical  industry  the  number  of  conforming  members  is  declining.  Both  sides  have  acknowledged 
that  the  system  has  its  problems  and  the  likelihood  is  that  it  will  greatly  modified  or  stopped  altogether 
in  the  next  few  years. 

The  role  of  the  trade  unions  in  bargaining  at  company  level  seems  unlikely  to  change  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  even  though  there  may  be  fewer  unions  involved.  Cases  where  companies  cease  to 
recognise  any  trade  unions  for  collective  bargaining  purposes  are  likely  to  remain  confined  to  a very 
small  number  of  companies.  There  will,  however,  be  some  instances  in  the  white  collar  area  where 
declining  membership  renders  the  collective  bargaining  process  obsolete. 

We  believe  that  at  national  level  the  involvement  of  trade  unions  in  matters  other  than  collective 
bargaining  will  continue  whatever  happens  to  national  bargaining.  Both  employers  and  unions  have 
good  reasons  for  co-operating  in  the  area  of  health,  safety  and  environment,  training  and  economic 
development,  which  are  independent  of  the  national  bargaining  process.  In  fact  additional  reasons  for 
maintaining  national  level  activities  in  these  areas  might  arise  from  developments  in  EU  social  affairs. 


Examination  of  witnesses 

Mr  J Cox,  Director  General,  MR  A S J Morgan,  Personnel  Director,  Rhone-Poulenc  Chemicals  and 
Chairman,  CIA  Employment  Affairs  Board,  Mr  J S FOULDS,  Director,  Industry  Services,  and 
Mr  P A Leech,  Deputy  Director,  Industry  Services,  Chemical  Industries  Association,  examined. 


Chairman 

1448.  Good  afternoon,  gentlemen.  Mr  Cox, 
would  you  be  kind  enough  first  to  introduce 
yourself  and  your  colleagues? 

{Mr  Cox)  Thank  you.  Chairman.  Before  doing 
that,  may  I extend  our  condolences  to  the 
Committee  and  the  family  of  Ron  Leighton  whose 
untimely  death  we  have  just  learned  of  and  we 
are  extremely  sad  that  should  have  occurred  on 
this  occasion. 

1449.  We  have  of  course  as  a Committee  in 
private  session  recorded  that. 

{Mr  Cox)  May  I introduce  the  team.  On  my 
ri^t,  Mr  Alan  Morgan  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
Employment  Affairs  Board  of  the  Chemical 
Industries  Association  and  Personnel  Director  of 
Rhone-Poulenc  Chemicals.  On  my  left,  Mr  Jim 
Foulds  who  is  the  Association’s  Director  responsible 
for  employee  relations  and  on  his  left  his  deputy, 
Mr  Tony  Leech. 

Chairman:  May  I mention  that  we  are  limited 
in  time  and  we  do  interrupt  long  answers  and 
sometimes  interrupt  answers  which  we  think  are 
not  answers  at  all,  Mr  Cox.  In  the  circumstances, 
may  I ask  Mr  Oliver  Heald  to  kick  off. 


Mr  Heald 

1450.  The  national  agreement  within  the 
industry  only  covers  about  50  per  cent  of  CIA 
members,  yet  far  more  than  that  conform  to  it. 
Could  you  explain  what  you  think  the  effect  is  of 
having  national  bargaining  and  whether  you  see  a 
future  for  it  as  providing  a standard  for  the  industry 
even  though  not  everyone  conforms? 

{Mr  Cox)  Thank  you.  If  I can  start,  the  national 
agreement  which  it  is  the  responsibility  of  my 
Association  to  administer  in  fact  now  covers  about 
one-third  of  our  membership  which  are  the  so-called 


conforming  members  and  I should,  for  historical 
reasons,  just  mention  that  the  situation  of  having 
conforming  and  non-conforming  members 
originated  back  in  1965  when  the  Association  in 
its  present  form  was  produced  as  a result  of  a 
merger  between  an  employers’  organisation  and  a 
trade  organisation.  Perhaps  if  I may  pass  that 
across  to  my  Director,  Mr  Foulds,  to  give  you 
some  insight  into  how  that  agreement  has  worked. 

(Mr  Foulds)  We  believe  it  is  a valuable 
agreement.  The  method  of  conforming  and 
non-conforming  means  that  any  member  can  choose 
to  be  in  or  out  and  the  fact  that  a third  choose 
quite  freely  to  be  in  that  system  we  believe  makes 
it  an  important  agreement.  With  regard  to  your 
question  of  the  future,  yes,  it  has  been  ^adually 
eroding,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  it  still  has  a 
fair  degree  of  life  left  in  it.  As  a marker  for  the 
industry,  this  would  be  true  for  even  those 
companies  who  non-conform,  they  would  not 
necessarily  take  it  as  an  absolute  marker,  but  they 
would  certainly  pay  attention  to  what  happened 
within  that  agreement,  and  we  believe  it  does  form 
a point  of  stability  for  the  industry. 

1451.  As  far  as  local  bargaining  is  concerned, 
how  pronounced  is  that  now  in  the  chemical 
industry  and  do  you  feel  the  national  agreement 
is  affecting  the  sort  of  terms  that  are  being 
developed  at  local  level? 

{Mr  Foulds)  There  is  local  bargaining 
throughout  the  industry.  Because  the  particular 
system  we  have  is  that  we  only  actually  negotiate 
at  national  level  minimum  terms  and  conditions, 
very  basic  terms  and  conditions,  therefore,  the 
bargaining  at  factory  level  would  take  place  to 
incorporate  that. 

1452.  But  with  a non-conforming  member  who 
is  negotiating  at  local  level,  you  still  feel  the 
national  agreement  is  important? 
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Mr  J Cox,  Mr  A S J Morgan, 
Mr  J S FOULDS  AND  MR  P A LEECH 


Mr  Heald  ContdJ 

(Mr  Foulds)  Yes,  when  you  are  bargaining  at 
any  level  you  take  into  consideration  a whole 
number  of  factors  as  to  what  is  happening  in  the 
labour  market.  One  of  the  things  that  is  happening 
in  the  labour  market  is  the  agreement  of  one-third 
of  the  chemical  companies.  That  must  be  a point 
that  would  be  taken  into  consideration  at  that 
level. 


/ Continued 


1453.  Now,  you  have  got  seven  unions  in  the 
industry  and  as  far  as  one  can  see,  there  is  a move 
towards  single-table  bargaining.  Do  you  see  that 
as  continuing  and  being  there  for  the  future  and 
do  you  think  it  is  something  that  could  be  developed 
elsewhere? 

(Mr  Foulds)  We  have  moved  in  the  last  two 
years  to  single-table  bargaining  at  national  level  in 
the  chemical  industry.  We  have  found  it  extremely 
useful.  _ I think  it  is  a much  better  forum  for 
discussion.  Previously  we  had  craft  agreements  and 
we  had  process  agreements  and  we  have  now 
brought  these  two  together  and  this  year  in  fact 
we  should  actually  sign  the  final  agreement  to 
bring  these  two  bodies  completely  together.  I think 
it  is  a good  development,  particularly  if  one  is 
wanting  to  consider  a future  which  is  flexible  and 
where  one  goes  right  across  whole  businesses  and 
you  do  not  want  things  like  demarcation,  then 
such  an  agreement  is  very  valuable,  or  such  a 
system  is  valuable. 

1454.  When  it  comes  to  the  local  situation,  as 
Imow,  the  Donovan  Commission  recognised 

that  the  role  of  the  shop  steward  was  crucial.  Do 
you  find  that  they  are  being  adequately  trained  by 
their  unions  and  that  they  are  able  to  fulfil  their 
role  at  local  level  adequately  and,  if  not,  what 
recommendations  would  you  have? 

(Mr  Morgan)  I think  the  general  standard  of 
training  by  unions  is  excellent.  I think  that  is  also 
supplemented  by  employers  who  are  training  their 
own  employees  both  as  employees  and  as 
representatives  and  we  find  generally  within  the 
i^ustry  that  local  bargaining  is  constructive,  is 
etlective.  home  companies  will  involve  local  officials 
and  others  will  deal  with  their  local  employees 
and  their  shop  stewards  at  site  level. 

1455.  As  far  as  disputes  in  the  industry  are 
concerned,  you  rightly  say  that  you  have  very  good 
mdustnal  relations  and  that  it  has  improved  over 
the  last  few  years.  Do  you  see  any  risk  if  the 
eamomy  takes  off  again  and  becomes  really  much 
stronger  than  it  has  been,  particularly  in  the 
chemical  industry  which  has  had  its  particular 
probkms,  do  you  feel  there  is  a risk  that  there 
mil  te  a return  to  militancy  or  do  you  think  the 

changed  fundamentally  and,  if  so,  whyS 
(Mr  Morgan)  1 do  not  think  we  have  ever  really 

hidustrv'^l'rt”  '"‘I'in  the  chemical 

iMustry,  I think  that  the  commitment  of  out 

“mpanies  they  work  with  and 
to  the  processes,  the  processes  themselves  are  such 
hat  you  need  to  exercise  great  discretion  and  safety 
m operating  them  and  there  has  been  no  histoS 
of  the  wild  cat  walk-out  because  that  would  pS 


at  risk  the  plants  and  their  colleagues  a„a 
communities  in  which  we  operate  That  Z 
been  a problem  and  I do  not  think  it  will  fL"® 
one  m the  future.  become 

1456.  Do  you  think  one  of  the  reasons  for  IS- 
IS that  m the  chemical  industry  you  do  havS 
very  good  manapment  training  and  cx«Z 
management  and  that  you  combine  that  with  riZ 
employees  a particular  role  in  the  workplace  whkh 
enables  them  to  communicate  well  with  s. 
management?  “ 

(Mr  Morgan)  I think  that  helps.  I think  oar 
training  of  employees  themselves  and  of  orocts. 
workers  and  of  craftsmen  is  again  excellentTnd 
you  are  aware  of  the  work  we  have  been  doitr 
with  the  NVQs  and  the  SVQs,  and  I think  ,h1 
represents  the  total  approach  of  the  industry  whem 
we  work  in  harmony  with  our  employees  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  organisation. 


Mr  Ross 

_ 1457.  How  financially  secure  is  the  chemical 
industry? 

(Mr  Cox)  If  I may  take  that  to  begin  with 
the  position  varies  considerably  across  sectors  and 
I think  although  the  overall  position  in  the  United 
Kingdom  today  is  certainly  better  than  in  the  last 
two  years  and  we  are  seeing  signs  of  recovery  out 
of  recession,  it  has  to  be  said  that  the  bulk 
petrochemical  sectors  are  still  financially  distressed 
and  that  is  even  more  the  case  on  Continental 
Europe  where  of  course,  particularly  in  Germany, 
the  recession  is  still  biting  and  you  will  have  seen 
evidence  of  that  with  plant  closures  and  pressures 
for  restructuring  taking  place  in  that  sector.  If  you 
take  the  other  end  of  the  chemical  industry,  the 
higher  added  value  pharmaceutical  industry,  then 
its  fortunes  I think  are  relatively  strong  and  of 
course  in  the  longer-term  future  most  companies 
will  be  seeking  to  move  their  businesses  more  into 
higher  added  value  sectors.  That  is  not  just  in 
pharmaceuticals;  even  petrochemicals  can  be 
differentiated  to  serve  market  niches  and  thereby 
to  add  greater  value  as  a means  of  improving 
profit  performance. 

1458.  So  the  industry  goes  with  the  British 
economy,  it  has  its  ups  and  downs  and  its  problems 
and  difficulties  and  hurdles,  so  it  is  not  an  unusual 
industry? 

(Mr  Cox)  No.  What  we  have  found  historically 
is  that  the  petro-chemical  industry  has  been  more 
cyclical  in  line  with  the  economy,  and  the  hi^er 
added  value  sectors  have  been  more  robust  against 
the  economic  cycles.  But  overall  one  of  the  key 
factore  in  the  success  of  the  chemical  industry  has 
been  its  innovative  capability,  its  flexibility  to  change 
and  to^  adapt  to  market  opportunities  as  a means 
of  avoiding  severe  damage  at  times  of  recession. 

1459.  This  inquiry  is  into  the  future  of  trade 
unions  and  for  the  record  I am  an  MSF-sponsored 
MR  Listening  to  my  colleague,  who  is  not  with 
us  at  the  minute,  asking  questions  of  you  and 
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\our  colleagues  he  was  not  able  to  press  you  to 
attack  the  unions.  I am  not  suggesting  he  has  been 
pressing  other  employer  groups  to  attack  the  unions 
but  he  has  been  pressing  them  very  hard  to  get 
them  to  agree  with  him  that  there  is  not  a role 
for  trade  unions,  but  it  seemed  to  me  in  the  answers 
vou  have  given  about  stability,  flexibility, 
employment  employee  commitment,  that  the 
industry,  both  employers  and  employees,  have 
understood  what  is  required  and  that  is  they  have 
to  live  together  and  exist  together  in  the  industry? 

{Mr  Cox)  If  I may  give  a general  response  to 
that,  I think,  as  has  been  stated  already,  we  have 
a very  good  record  of  industrial  relations  in  the 
chemical  industry,  we  have  a high  level  of  union 
membership  and  indeed  representation,  we  have 
good  relationships  with  the  unions  and  indeed 
although  we  see  the  structure  of  agreements 
changing,  we  see  the  role  changing,  we  certainly 
see  a future  role  for  unions,  and  you  would  not 
be  able  to  get  me  to  make  a negative  comment 
about  our  relationships  with  unions.  The  earlier 
comments  certainly  should  not  be  implied  in  that 
direction  at  all.  We  have  a very,  very  good  set  of 
relationships  with  the  unions  which  represent 
employees  in  the  industry,  and  that  of  course 
applies  not  only  to  us  as  an  Association  but  also 
to  our  member  companies  throughout  the  industry. 

1460.  The  TUC  when  they  came  in  front  of 
us  said  they  wanted  two  things.  One  is  the  right 
of  recognition,  and  you  will  know  yourself  without 
me  having  to  remind  you  that  although  it  is  legal 
for  individual  employees  to  join  a trade  union, 
once  they  join  a trade  union  there  is  no  legal  right 
to  be  represented.  The  other  area  the  TUC  were 
keen  to  promote  was  the  social  partnership.  Just 
so  you  do  not  misunderstand  that,  the  social 
partnership  they  were  talking  about  seems  to  be 
covered  by  your  comments  to  my  colleague,  Mr 
Heald,  when  you  were  saying  the  employees  see  a 
need  to  be  trained  and  be  involved  because  of  the 
actual  processes  involved  in  your  industry.  Would 
you  see  any  difficulty  with  those  two  ambitions 
of  the  TUC? 

{Mr  Cox)  One  feature  which  has  under-pinned 
the  very  good  track  record  of  industrial  relations 
is  the  commitment  to  consultation,  communication 
and  training  which  we  have  heard  about,  this  has 
been  a progressive  development  over  the  years  (and 
I think  the  first  agreements  were  some  75  years 
ago)  and  the  relationships  have  developed 
voluntarily  in  a flexible  way,  and  1 would  like  to 
say  that  we  do  attach  enormous  importance  to 
voluntary  good  practice.  But  perhaps  Mr  Morgan 
would  like  to  add  to  that? 

{Mr  Morgan)  Just  to  reinforce  that,  it  is  the 
fact  it  is  voluntary  we  find  attractive  and  effective 
in  the  industry,  and  we  would  not  wish  to  change 
it.  In  terms  of  the  social  partnership,  we  think  a 
dialogue  is  essential,  and  done  with  employees  it 
is  essential,  but  we  think  there  should  be  flexible 
forms,  and  we  would  not  want  to  have  something 
imposed  on  us  by  legislation,  by  diktat,  from 
Europe. 


{Mr  Foulds)  On  the  matter  of  dialogue,  we 
have  a very  sophisticated  system  of  consultation 
within  the  industry,  very  wide,  and  in  fact  we  do 
consult  on  economic  matters  and  business  affairs, 
we  consult  on  health  and  safety  and  the 
environment,  and  we  consult  on  education  and 
training  at  national  level  regularly  to  very  good 
purpose.  We  do  a lot  of  joint  work  at  national 
level  quite  outside  the  bargaining  field  and  this 
covers  ail  our  companies,  conforming  and 
non-conforming.  That  is  the  industry  in  total.  That 
is  also  reflected  in  the  structure  of  joint  consultation 
at  local  level.  So  we  not  only  have  a long  history 
but  we  have  a very  significant  structure  in  which 
to  carry  out  consultation. 


Mr  Mills 

1461.  Could  I just  ask  you  why  we  have  so 
many  directors  and  only  one  person  who  seems 
to  come  from  the  sharp  end  of  the  operation  of 
chemical  industries?  Was  that  deliberate?  Perhaps 
Mr  Morgan  might  like  to  answer,  as  the  only 
non-director. 

{Mr  Morgan)  I think  the  chairman  insisted  the 
Director-General  represented  the  Association.  I am 
the  chairman  of  the  Employment  Affairs  Board 
and  was  thought  to  be  the  person  most  likely  to 
represent  the  general  interests  of  members.  Our 
two  colleagues  are  the  experts,  they  have  been  in 
the  Association,  one  for  some  25  years  and  the 
other  is  the  man  who  does  most  of  the  work  in 
employment  affairs  for  the  Association.  So  I could 
not  pull  together  a better  qualified  group  from 
the  industry. 

1462.  I am  not  denying  that,  but  is  it  not 
surprising  when  you  come  to  speak  to  a Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  you 
do  not  have  more  senior  managers  from  industry 
to  tell  us  what  your  view  is  about  the  future  of 
trade  unions?  1 would  have  thought  you  would 
have  had  a few  chairmen  of  companies  here  to 
tell  us  what  their  view  is. 

{Mr  Morgan)  I think,  Mr  Mills,  perhaps  some 
companies  have  given  evidence  independently  and 
done  that  as  companies  and  as  directors  of 
companies. 

1463.  No  disrespect  to  the  experts,  but  it  is  a 
bit  like  a minister  fielding  civil  servants  instead  of 
having  ministers  answering  our  questions.  What  is 
the  name  of  the  chairman  or  president  of  the 
chemical  industry  company  with  the  highest 
turnover?  Why  is  he  not  here?  Why  are  we  not 
hearing  from  him? 

{Mr  Foulds)  I believe  he  has  been  already. 

{Mr  Cox)  I think  he  has  given  evidence. 

1464.  Fair  enough.  What  was  his  view  about 
the  future  of  trade  unions? 

{Mr  Morgan)  That  is  for  that  company  to 
discuss,  and  I do  not  think  we  can  represent  an 
individual  company  here. 

{Mr  Cox)  If  I may,  the  strength  of  this 
delegation  is  in  the  balance.  Mr  Morgan  is 
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unquestionably  the  representative  from  the  member 
companies  who  is,  I think,  most  able  (and  is  of 
course  a senior  council  member  in  the  Association) 
to  give  the  industry  view,  which  is  a very  positive 
view,  I may  say,  about  the  future  role  of  trade 
unions.  The  senior  members  of  ray  staff  of  course 
are  day  by  day  involved  in  discussions  throughout 
all  our  member  companies  and  are  probably  better 
able  than  any  representatives  from  a particular 
company  to  give  you  a balanced  view  across  the 
industry.  We  have  200  member  companies  across 
700  sites,  and  I believe  they  probably  through  that 
day-to-day  work  are  in  the  best  possible  position 
to  give  you  an  insight  into  the  overall  thinking 
about  the  role  of  trade  unions  in  the  future,  which 
indeed  I would  say  again  is  a very  positive  view. 

1465.  Do  you  see  in  the  future  of  trade  unions 
any  more  “Europeanisation”  of  trade  unions?  I do 
not  know  the  chemical  industry  but  it  is  a global 
industry,  I understand,  from  the  briefmg  you  have 
given  us.  I do  not  know  it  well. 

{Mr  Cox)  of  course  are  a very  global 
industry,  there  is  no  question  about  that;  not  just 
a European  industry  but  a very  global  industry. 
A relatively  small  number  of  the  top  companies 
are  operating  throughout  the  world,  and  of  course 
have  to  compete  in  worldwide  markets.  That  is  a 
fundamental  feature  of  the  industry. 

1466.  Could  I just  stop  you  there?  Would  you 
like  to  indicate  which  sort  of  key  developing 
markets?  Would  that  include  Japan,  Taiwan,  the 
Philippines,  Indonesia,  Malaysia  and  elsewhere? 

{Mr  Cojc)  And  China,  yes. 

1467.  And  do  trade  union  practices  in  those 
countries  match  those  of  our  country?  Clearly  not. 
Do  you  think  that  is  to  our  advantage  or 
disadvantage  in  what  you  have  been  saying  about 
the  future  of  trade  unions?  Will  we  have  higher 
unit  labour  costs  as  a result  of  what  you  are  saying 
about  the  future  of  trade  unions  in  those  developing 
countries  who  are  going  to  compete  with  us? 

{Mr  Morgan)  We  may  have  higher  unit  labour 
costs,  but  not  because  of  the  role  of  the  trade 
unions.  I think  that  it  is  the  general  economic 
strucriirc  of  the  country  which  will  dictate  or 
determine  the  labour  costs  and  I do  not  think  that 
imions  cause  an  undue  burden  on  the  labour  costs 
of  this  industry  in  this  country, 

1468.  In  your  paper  you  talk  about  the 
alternative  role  to  national  bargaining  being  the 
continuing  role  of  unions  in  other  things,  such  as 
health  and  safety.  Is  that  the  same  in  the  countries 
that  we  are  going  to  be  competing  with  for  the 
next  five  years? 

{Mr  Morgan)  It  will  vary  dramatically.  In  some 
countries  that  is  the  case  and  in  others  not. 

1469.  Would  that  be  unfair  or  not  to  our  ability 

to  compete?  ^ 

^ (Mr  Morgan)  I do  not  think  it  is  unfair.  I think 
It  IS  for  each  country  to  determine  the  sort  of 
representation  which  its  employees  wish  to  see 
Hopefully  those  countries  will  be  free  to  do  that. 


fComimied 


I think  that  any  voluntary  organisation  whidi 
represents  the  interests  and  the  aspirations  of  iii 
members  has  a likely  future  and  continues  tn 
provide  cost-effective  services  for  those  members, 
whether  that  organisation  be  an  employers' 
association,  a trade  union  or  a political  party. 

(Mr  Foulds)  Could  I add  that  we  believe  that 
employees  are  one  of  the  critical  factors  in  givin. 
us  a successful  industry  and  in  those  circumstauca 
if  we  can  involve  our  employees,  this  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a penalty,  but  actually  could  \re|l 
mean  a positive  feature  for  us  and  it  is  for  other 
countries  to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  how  they 
in  fact  get  the  best  out  of  their  employees,  but  in 
our  view  so  far  in  this  country  the  proper 
involvement  of  our  employees  gives  us  a very  good 
advantage. 

Mr  Eastham:  Without  trying  to  be  too 
mischievous,  I think  it  is  true  to  say  that  we  invited 
the  CIA  to  come  and  present  themselves  today 
and  I expected  the  officers  in  front  of  us  to  be 
present.  We  could  have  easily  invited  ICI  and  we 
have  done  on  other  occasions,  so  I was  not  shocked 
to  see  Mr  Cox  and  his  team  here  today,  but  that 
is  just  an  observation  and  I could  not  really 
understand  what  my  colleague  was  talking  about 


Chairman 

1470.  You  have  got  someone  on  your  side,  Mr 
Cox. 

{Mr  Cox)  I always  welcome  that.  Chairman. 


Mr  Eastham 

1471.  It  is  not  sides.  When  we  interview,  I think 
we  have  got  to  be  fair  and  get  things  into 
perspective.  We  do  know  that  the  chemical  industry 
has  had  long  and  strong  relationships  between 
trade  unions.  Why  is  that? 

{Mr  Cox)  If  I again  start  it  off,  the  fact  that 
our  relationships  with  the  unions  in  the  industry 
go  back  75  years  and  have  been  progressively 
developed  since  then  on  the  basis  of  flexible  and 
voluntary  good  practice  and  through  those 
arrangements  as  the  relationships  have  brought  out 
the  best  involvement  and  motivation  of  the  work 
force  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  industry,  I believe  that  as  a result  of  that 
the  industry  and  the  companies  have  enjoyed  very 
constructive  relationships  with  the  unions.  It  is  a 
matter  of  mutual  benefit  and  mutual  support  and 
I think  it  is  something  that  can  only  be  explained 
in  terms  of  progress,  and  good  progress,  over  a 
period  of  history,  coupled,  I may  say,  with  the 
fact  that  I think  the  industry  fortunately  and  unlike 
one  or  two  other  sectors  has  been  a relatively 
successful  industry.  Why  it  has  been  a successful 
industry  is  a matter  of  some  conjecture.  We  have 
been  looking  at  this  and  I think  the  most  important 
factor  is  the  one  I mentioned  which  is  the  industry’s 
inherent  motivation  to  undertake  research,  to 
innovate,  to  be  flexible  to  changing  market 
opportunities  and  circumstances,  but  I think  if  you 
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have  a successful  industry  inevitably  it  helps  have 
more  positive  relationships  between  management, 
work  force  and  unions  and  I would  say  that  it  is 
in  that  area  that  you  would  find  the  reason. 

1472.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that  the  joint  National 
Development  Committee  has  improved  productivity 
because  of  its  existence  and  what  has  arisen  in 
the  past,  and  are  you  applauding  this? 

[Mr  Cox)  Can  I pass  that  across  to  somebody 
who  is  better  equipped  to  answer,  I think. 

[Mr  leech)  Yes,  indeed.  I have  known  this 
Committee  for  many  years  and  it  has  played  quite 
a big  part  in  promoting  new  techniques  and  new 
developments  in  terms  of  working  practices  and, 
as  you  might  appreciate,  if  such  developments  are 
promoted  on  a joint  basis  by  employers  and  national 
officers  of  the  trade  unions  that  are  concerned, 
they  are  much  more  likely  to  be  accepted  on  the 
shop  floor.  Therefore,  I would  certainly  feel  it  has 
made  a positive  contribution  to  improving 
productivity.  Certainly  that  has  been  its  objective. 

1473.  This  Government  tends  nowadays  to  be 
regularly  pointing  to  the  view  about  encouraging 
low  pay,  longer  working  hours  for  workers.  Are 
you  in  sympathy  with  these  sentiments  which  are 
being  expressed  so  frequently? 

[Mr  Morgari)  I did  not  realise  the  Government 
was  advocating  longer  working  hours. 

1474.  Yes.  We  see  this  in  the  Social  Chapter 
and  things  like  that.  They  want  us  to  work  longer 
hours  and  they  even  often  boast  about  how  much 
lower  paid  we  are,  et  cetera,  in  Britain,  I think 
this  is  a fair  question. 

[Mr  Morgari)  I think  that  within  our  industry 
there  is  a tendency  to  work  flexibly  and  this  is 
often  because  the  shift  systems  result  in  overtime. 
In  my  experience,  our  employees  very  much  like 
that  overtime  and  although  some  of  the  national 
officers  of  the  unions  would  like  to  reduce  the 
working  hours,  our  employees  would  generally  not 
wish  to  reduce  their  working  hours  if  that  meant 
reducing  their  earnings  and  we  are  talking  about 
earnings  particularly  above  our  normal  38-hour 
week  and  this  country  works  much  higher  overtime 
hours  than  any  other  country  within  Europe  and 
that  is  the  pattern  we  have  been  running  to  for 
some  years. 

1475.  Is  it  a thing  you  would  like  to  see,  people 
working  less  hours,  as  a industry? 

[Mr  Morgan)  Personally,  I would  prefer  to  see 
people  working  less  hours  with  the  same 
productivity,  yes,  and  that  this  all  works  more 
effectively. 

[Mr  Cox)  If  I may  just  add  a point  here,  of 
course  again  the  underlying  concern  in  terms  of 
the  effect  of  hours  on  unit  costs  is  the  underlying 
importance  of  international  competitiveness  and 
we  can  never  take  our  eyes  off  that. 

1476.  Could  I just  ask  my  final  question  which 
is,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Committee  and  this 
inquiry,  are  there  any  suggestions  you  feel  ought 
fo  be  made  that  could  encourage  and  improve 


relationships  with  the  trade  unions?  Maybe 
everything  is  perfect  in  your  industry,  I do  not 
know. 

[Mr  Cox)  I think  we  see  firstly  continuing 
improvements,  as  we  have  experienced,  as  we  are 
experiencing,  in  the  consultative  processes.  As  has 
been  mentioned,  ours  are  very  well  structured  and 
quite  complex  and  I would  like  just  to  mention 
one  example  of  where  those  relationships  have 
extended  the  role.  I believe  Members  of  the 
Committee  may  be  familiar  with  Responsible  Care 
which  is  the  industry’s  voluntary  programme, 
voluntary  regulation  to  protect  health  and  safety 
in  the  environment  and  we  are  opening  up  an 
extremely  valuable  dialogue  with  the  unions  and 
our  employees  in  the  way  that  greater  effect  will 
be  given  to  the  implementation  of  Responsible 
Care.  I think  that  is  very  important  and  very 
valuable,  I believe,  also  to  the  unions.  I think 
another  area  that  we  feel  is  developing  is  the  role 
that  unions  can  play  in  providing  services  to  their 
own  members  in  the  changing  world.  Traditionally, 
these  have  been  perhaps  more  seen  in  terms  of 
collective  bargaining,  but  there  are  many  other 
areas  of  service  which  I think  are  now  needed  by 
employees,  by  their  membership  and  I think  this 
is  a fruitful  area  for  them  to  pursue. 

1477.  Could  you  give  us  one  or  two  examples? 

[Mr  Cox)  Well,  off  the  cuff,  I think  there  is 
an  increasing  need  for  advice  and  consultation  on 
pension  arrangements,  for  instance.  Training  may 
be  another  area.  I think  there  are  a whole  raft  of 
needs  that  individuals  have  in  manning  their  own 
affairs  in  the  rather  more  complex  and  competitive 
climate  that  we  see  in  the  employment  markets 
today. 


Mr  Greenway 

1478.  Why  do  you  contend  that  national 
bargaining  will  be  greatly  modified  or  even  stopped 
within  the  next  few  years,  as  you  do  in  paragraph 
7 of  your  paper? 

(Afr  Cox)  I think  what  we  are  saying  is  that 
our  role  as  an  association  in  administering  the 
agreement  for  conforming  members,  that  role  may 
be  reduced  because  it  has  been  reducing.  That 
does  not  mean  to  say  that  collective  bargaining 
within  the  industry  by  our  member  companies  will 
necessarily  decline.  The  remarks  are  very  much  to 
do  with  our  role  as  an  association  in  administering 
an  agreement  on  behalf  of  our  membership  for 
the  so-called  conforming  members. 

1479.  Is  your  role  not  valuable  then? 

[Mr  Foulds)  What  we  are  actually  saying  is 
statistically,  if  you  look  at  it  over  the  last  few 
years,  there  has  been  a gradual  diminishment  of 
the  number  of  companies  who  want  to  bargain 
nationally  as  against  the  number  of  companies 
who  prefer  to  bargain  locally.  This  is  a trend.  As 
an  Association  we  continue  to  support  those 
companies  who  wish  to  continue  with  the  national 
agreement  but  of  course  at  some  stage,  if  that 
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erosion  continued,  we  will  reach  a position  where 
there  was  not  a critical  mass  there  to  continue 
with  the  bargaining.  We  are  really  forecasting 
against  what  we  see  has  been  happening  rather 
than  trying  to  say  it  should  happen. 

1480.  Can  you  give  us  any  feel  as  to  what 
proportions  are  involved  in  local  bargaining  as 
against  the  national  bargaining  picture  which  you 
have  had?  What  is  the  trend?  How  fast  is  it?  What 
does  it  mean? 

{Mr  Morgan)  Virtually  everyone  negotiates  at 
local  level.  We  have  a two  tier  system.  Some  people 
are  happy  to  negotiate  nationally  and  then  go  to 
a second  tier  of  negotiating  locally,  having  the 
framework  of  the  national  agreement,  and  that  is 
a very  typical  pattern.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
reduction  in  national  bargaining  or  the  number  of 
people  who  adhere  to  national  bargaining  is  the 
tremendous  rise  in  single  status  agreements  and 
we  are  negotiating  nationally  only  with  those  people 
representing  process  and  craft  workers,  not  people 
who  are  in  typical  white  collar  jobs.  So  at  site 
level  for  the  harmonisation  agreement,  you  may 
have  a local  negotiation  with  a single  table  including 
unions  representing  white  collar  workers  as  well. 
We  do  not  replicate  that  nationally  and  that  is 
why  some  people  are  dropping  out  of  the  national 
agreement. 

1481.  So  your  local  bargaining  may  not  be  with 
the  union  representatives  at  all? 

(Mr  Morgan)  It  may  not  be,  but  it  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  than  not  be. 

1482.  What  are  the  statistics?  How  often  is  it 
and  how  often  is  it  not  with  unions? 

{Mr  Foulds)  If  we  take  the  number  of  members 
on  blue  collar  jobs,  we  are  about  80  per  cent 
unionised,  and  on  white  collar  jobs  about  25  per 
cent  unionised. 

1483.  Is  it  increasing  or  decreasing? 

{Mr  Foulds)  As  far  as  we  can  see  it  is  decreasing. 

1484.  Does  it  make  any  difference  as  to  whether 
you  negotiate  with  unions  or  not? 

{Mr  Morgan)  I do  not  think  so.  If  you  have 
true  representation  of  your  employees,  whether 
they  are  unionised  or  not,  it  is  a matter  for  that 
organisation  and  those  employees. 

1485.  So  they  can  be  truly  represented  without 
unions  at  all? 

{Mr  Morgan)  They  can  be,  They  may  not  be 
as  effectively,  but  they  can  be. 

1486.  Not  as  effectively?  What  do  you  mean? 

{Mr  Morgan)  They  may  not  have  recourse  to 

the  services  which  one  gets  from  being  a member 
of  a large  organisation. 

1487.  Is  there  a way  around  that?  They  get 
what  they  need.  They  get  what  they  want.  Are 
they  disadvantaged  not  being  unionised? 

{Mr  Morgan)  Not  necessarily. 

1488.  Not  necessarily?  Do  you  mean  not  at  all? 


{Mr  Morgan)  I mean  it  depends  on  the 
circumstances.  ^ 

1489.  It  is  no  good  qualifying  it.  Your  answer 
must  be  clear. 

{Mr  Morgan)  I do  not  think  so.  If  it  is  a 
complex  negotiation  then  having  access  to  the 
information  which  you  can  get  from  union 
membership  can  be  extremely  valuable.  If  it  is  a 
non-complex  negotiation,  then  any  representation 
which  is  adequate  representation  can  achieve  a 
settlement  of  joint  interest. 

1490.  So  why  is  it  membership  of  a union 
amongst  white  collar  workers  is  set  to  decline,  to 
the  extent  where  the  collective  bargaining  procea 
is  obsolete? 

{Mr  Morgan)  I do  not  think  we  have  said  that 

1491.  I think  that  is  the  implication  of  what 
you  have  said. 

{Mr  Morgan)  No,  I think  we  said  there  is  a 
lower  membership  level  among  white  collar  workers 

1492.  You  said  25  per  cent  unionised. 

{Mr  Morgan)  Yes.  White  collar  would  include 
all  managers,  who  have  traditionally  not  been 
unionised. 

1493.  Is  it  set  to  decline  or  is  it  not? 

{Mr  Morgan)  There  may  be  a slight  tendency 
to  decline. 

1494.  Why?  What  is  the  reason  for  the  tendency? 

{Mr  Morgan)  Perhaps  the  organisations 

representing  them  are  no  longer  providing  a service 
which  is  wanted  cost  effectively  by  the  employees 

1495.  Why  is  it  not  wanted?  Because  it  is  not 
effective,  because  it  is  not  relevant,  because  they 
are  out  of  touch? 

{Mr  Morgan)  I cannot  tell. 

1496.  But  you  must  have  some  idea  what  your 
members  feel,  surely? 

{Mr  Morgari)  I think  our  members’  experience 
is  that  there  has  not  been  that  significant  a change 
in  the  white  collar  degree  of  unionisation. 

1497.  But  there  is  no  compulsion  or  pressure 
for  union  representation? 

{Mr  Morgan)  No. 


Mr  Young 

1498.  I am  the  sponsored  member  of  the 
Transport  & General  Workers’  Union,  for  the 
record.  Government  legislation  has  largely 
emasculated  the  trade  unions  because  they  were 
seen  by  the  Government  as  being  antagonistic 
rather  than  anything  else.  Of  coiuse  trade  unions 
are  now  looking  for  a new  role.  How  do  you  see 
trade  unions?  Mr  Foulds,  1 believe,  indicated  that 
there  was  consultation.  What  precisely  does  the 
constiltation  mean  for  your  200  companies?  Does 
it  mean  informing  people  of  a fait  accompli  or 
does  it  mean  actually  bringing  them  into  active 
consultation  before  the  policy  is  made? 
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[Mr  Foulds)  I took  consultation  to  be  at  two 
levels.  Firstly  at  the  national  level,  where  there  is 
formal  consultation  with  the  national  officers  on 
a whole  series  of  subjects.  On  those  subjects  we 
would  have  a mixture  basically  of  information,  I 
suppose,  on  the  business  scene  or  exchange  of 
information  on  the  business  scene.  If  we  were 
talking  about  training,  or  health,  safety  and  the 
environment,  we  would  actually  be  consulting  them 
on  policies  prior  to  these  policies  being  applied. 
Particularly  in  the  training  field  there  was  a great 
deal  of  work  done  with  the  unions  prior  to  actually 
publishing  our  standards.  If  we  turn  to  the  local 
level,  I would  say  again  it  is  variable.  We  are  a 
large  and  diverse  industry  with  many  sites  and 
therefore  a whole  degree  of  practices.  But  in  general 
I would  believe  from  the  reports  that  we  are  getting 
and  the  reports  we  do  not  get  (which  are  probably 
more  important)  that  consultation  normally  takes 
place  before  events  happen,  Obviously  that  can  be 
variable. 

1499.  Yes,  but  there  is  not  really  a union  input 
as  such  into  the  formulation  of  policy? 

[Mr  Foulds)  Yes,  in  some  businesses,  in  fact  in 
many  businesses,  there  would  be. 

1500.  So  no  policy  would  be  worked  out  until 
full  discussion  had  taken  place,  and  there  would 
be  the  right  of  the  union  to  insist  if  there  was  a 
strong  difference  that  that  policy  was  not  followed 
unless  there  was  joint  agreement? 

(Afr  Foulds)  The  involvement  of  unions  on  sites 
is  normally  a matter  for  the  site  agreement,  and 
it  really  depends  largely  what  agreements  are  already 
in  place  on  the  sites.  Many  of  the  agreements  we 
see  would  have  built  into  them  the  necessary 
consultation  of  the  trade  unions.  As  we  in  fact 
do  not  have  any  history  of  disputes  arising  from 
that,  we  can  only  assume  from  our  office  that  in 
fact  the  consultation  is  taking  place  as  the 
agreement  would  state.  As  I did  say,  it  is  a large 
industry,  there  are  a lot  of  companies  and  there 
would  be  variable  practice  across  that  industry. 

1501.  One  does  accept  that  you  have,  compared 
with  some  people,  very  good  industrial  relations 
but  if  you  come  to  a pay  agreement,  whether  at 
national  or  local  level,  it  really  depends  on  the 
unions  being  able  to  know  almost  to  the  last  penny 
what  companies  can  afford  to  pay.  Quite  obviously 
the  difficulty  in  a lot  of  problems  in  the  past  was 
that  the  information  was  not  available.  Now,  for 
example,  in  negotiations  in  the  United  States,  many 
unions  have  as  much  access  to  information  as  does 
the  company.  Looking  to  the  future,  would  you 
say  it  would  be  necessary  for  unions  to  have  that 
kind  of  information  if  they  were  going  to  play 
ydth  you  as  partners  in  formulating  a successful 
industry  strategy? 

{Mr  Foulds)  At  this  time,  if  we  look  at  the 
national  level,  and  that  is  the  level  we  have  to 
look  at  mostly  from  the  Association,  the  unions 
ui  fact  already  are  invited  to  attend  our  investments 
intentions  conference,  and  our  business  outlook 
conference,  which  are  the  two  conferences  where 


our  experts  from  the  industry  are  putting  to  the 
management  of  the  industry  as  a whole  the  business 
and  financial  forecasts  for  the  industry  and  future 
investment  in  business.  All  our  national  officers 
are  invited  to  attend  these  as  full  members,  so 
they  get  exactly  the  same  information  as  the 
management. 

(Mr  Cox)  If  I may  just  add  to  that,  through 
those  conferences  there  is  a sharing  of  information 
and  discussion  regarding  the  criteria  for  success 
and  continued  success  of  the  industry  in  all  sectors 
and  as  a whole  and  the  importance  of  international 
competitiveness,  the  importance  of  excellence  in 
certain  key  areas,  innovation  and  so  forth.  I think 
the  quality  of  consultation  is  such  that  these  criteria 
are  fully  understood  and  shared. 


Chairman 

1502.  Mr  Cox,  do  you  agree  that  individual 
workers  should  have  the  right  to  be  represented 
by  trade  unions  if  they  wish? 

{Mr  Cox)  Individual  workers  have  the  right  to 
be  members  of  any  union. 

1503.  Let  us  start  there.  You  agree  that 
individual  workers  should  have  the  right  to  belong 
to  a trade  union  of  their  choice.  Now,  if  there  is 
some  sort  of  disciplinary  procedure,  for  example, 
do  you  agree  that  if  they  want  to  be  represented 
by  a union  person,  they  should  be? 

{Mr  Cox)  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  for  a 
person  who  is  in  a disciplinary  situation  to  seek 
representation  from  an  individual,  whether  it  is  a 
solicitor  or  union  official,  that  is  entirely  acceptable. 

1504.  In  other  words,  the  answer  to  my  question 
is  yes,  if  he  wants  to  be  represented  by  a union 
person. 

{Mr  Cox)  In  that  setting,  yes. 

1505.  That  is  right.  You  say  “in  that  setting”, 
and  this  is  a disciplinary  matter  or  a dismissal  or 
a question  of  promotion  and  so  on,  so  he  should 
have  the  right  to  be  represented  if  he  wishes,  and 
we  are  agreed  on  that.  What  about  where  he  is 
engaged  in  bargaining?  You  nearly  all  deal  with 
unions  in  collective  bargaining,  do  you  not,  and 
you  do  it  very  successfully  in  your  industry,  much 
more  so  than  I think  almost  any  other  we  have 
come  across  in  our  inquiry,  so  presumably  you 
believe  that  trade  unions  have  a purpose  and  that 
individuals  should  have  the  right  to  be  represented 
by  trade  unions  in  collective  bargaining,  assuming 
they  want  to  be,  so  if  they  do  not  want  to  belong, 
they  do  not? 

{Mr  Cox)  Within  the  industry  at  the  moment, 
as  has  been  made  evident,  a very  large  proportion 
of  the  companies  do  bargain  with  the  unions  on 
behalf  of  their  employees  and  whether  that  happens 
or  not  is  a matter  for  that  company  management 
and  the  employees.  If  the  decision  on  both  fronts 
is  that  that  is  the  best  arrangement,  then  that 
situation  applies. 
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1506.  Mr  Cox,  what  about  where  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  wish  to  be  represented 
because  they  feel  that  they  are  weak  on  their 
own — indeed  they  are,  we  all  know  that — do  you 
not  think  there  should  be  a right  for  an  ordinary 
working  person  to  be  represented  if  he  wishes? 
Would  you  answer,  Mr  Cox?  I hope  the  answer  is 
yes,  but  it  is  for  you  as  a distinguished  representative 
of  your  industry  to  answer. 

(Mr  Cox)  I think  there  are  two  parties  in  this. 

1507.  Of  course. 

{Mr  Cox)  There  are  the  employees  and  the 
management. 

1508.  Of  course.  We  know  that. 

{Mr  Cox)  And  it  is  very  clear  that  different 
companies  in  different  businesses  with  their  own 
group  of  employees  will  have  different  answers  to 
that  question. 

1509.  I am  asking  for  your  answers,  Mr  Cox. 

{Mr  Cox)  I do  not  believe  that  any  group  of 

employees  can  impose  upon  their 

management 

1510.  I see.  You  do  not  think  people  should 

have  the  right  to  be  represented  in  bargaining 
unless 

{Mr  Cox)  Not  in  that  sense,  no. 

1511.  ^unless  the  management  agree  to 

it? 


M4.  m other  words,  to  get  rid  of  individuals 
if  they  wish  to  without  being  interfered  with  k 
trade  unions?  I think  that  is  what  you  are  sayi™ 
(Mr  Cdx)  If  they  are  prevented  from  brimin, 
about  change  which  renders  them  uncomnetitK; 
in  global  market  places,  that  is  bad  for  the  comDam 
and  bad  for  the  employees.  ^ ■ 


1515.  But  if  the  employees  wish  to  be 
represented  in  discussions  with  management  by  the 
union,  should  they  not  have  the  right  to  do  so’ 

{Mr  Cox)  If  there  is  no  recognised  agreemeiit 
that  they  already  have,  I do  not  think  there  is  any 
case  for  some  overriding  statutory  right  for  every 
cornpany  to  be  required  in  every  situation  to  allow 
their  employees  to  be  represented  by  unions. 

1516.  I am  not  suggesting  that.  I am  suggesting 
if  the  employees  wish  for  representation,  only  if 
they  wish  it,  they  should  have  it.  That  is  all. 

{Mr  Cox)  I think  in  our  own  industry  the 
matter  is  somewhat  academic  because  of  the  very 
high  level 

Chairman:  Exactly.  That  is  why  I am  desperately 
hoping  you  might  answer  my  question  with  a yes. 
I do  not  think  we  disagree,  but  you  are  treading 
like  a Cabinet  minister  around  and  around, 
dangerously  hoping  to  avoid  committing  yourself. 

Mr  Greenway:  A Shadow  Cabinet  minister  you 
mean! 


{Mr  Cox)  Not  in  that  sense,  no. 


1512.  Do  you  agree  that  in  times  of  high 
uneniployment  especially,  which  this  is  of  course, 
individuals  in  any  industry,  including  yours,  are 
very  weak  in  the  bargaining  process? 

{Mr  Cox)  I do  not  believe  that  to  be  the  case. 

1513.  Really?  What  about  managers?  We  are 
just  chatting  now.  What  about  individual  managers? 
If  you  have  a job  open  for  a manager,  you  get 
hundreds  of  applications  if  it  is  a good  job,  do 
you  not? 

{Mr  Cox)  I think  the  most  important  thing, 
Chairman,  at  the  moment  is  that  companies,  as 
we  have  indicated  earlier  on,  retain  their  flexibility 
to  adapt  to  the  changing  business  circumstances 
and  to 


Chairman 

1517.  Well,  we  will  change  that  in  due  course. 

{Mr  Cox)  I believe  that  the  underlying 
importance  of  having  flexibility,  of  recognising 
different  circumstances  is  really  the  matter  of 
greatest  importance  here,  but  I believe  that  the 
example  that  the  industry  represents  of  good 
practice  and  the  fact  that  a very  high  proportion 
of  employees  are  so  represented  makes  this 
discussion  a little  bit  academic. 

Chairman;  Because  most  of  your  members  have 
answered  yes  even  if  you  would  prefer  not  to, 
Thank  you  very  much.  We  greatly  appreciate  your 
coming. 
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Memorandum  submitted  by  Reed  Elsevier 


Reed  Elsevier  has  been  invited  to  prepare  a memorandum  responding  to  two  questions  the  Select 
Committee  may  wish  to  examine  ie:— 

(a)  What  role  trade  unions  will  have  in  the  future? 

(b)  How  they  will  best  be  able  to  fulfil  their  role? 

The  brief  we  received  indicated  Reed  Elsevier  as  a witness  specifically  addressing  the  first  of  these 
questions  and  we  consider  it  helpful  to  provide  some  background  information  regarding  Reed  Elsevier 
PLC,  its  structure  and  its  general  policy  regarding  employee  relations  issues. 

Reed  Elsevier  is  one  of  the  world’s  largest  publishing  and  information  groups.  Its  activities  include 
scientific,  professional,  business  to  business  and  consumer  publishing,  It  is  well  established  in  the  US, 
United  kingdom,  the  Netherlands  and  Australia  and  is  expanding  in  continental  Europe  and  Asia. 
Annual  sales  are  in  excess  of  £2.4  billion  and  it  provides  employment  for  some  25,000  people  in  total. 


Reed  Elsevier’s  strategy  is  to  concentrate  on  publishing  and  information  through  international  businesses 
with  market-leading  positions  in  large  or  growing  markets.  Its  style  is  decentralised,  enabling  each  operating 
company  to  stay  close  to  its  market  place  while  operating  within  strict  strategic  and  financial  controla 

The  diverse  nature  of  the  businesses  within  the  publishing  and  information  sector  and  the  strategic 
emphasis  on  international  businesses  has  led  us  to  the  view  that  we  can  only  operate  effectively,  in 
such  a wide  range  of  different  national  and  business  cultures,  by  decentralising  responsibility  for  human 
resource  policies,  within  an  overall  philosophy. 

Broadly  speaking,  our  overall  objectives,  wherever  we  operate  in  the  world,  are  to  achieve  superior 
business  performance  and  therefore  to  ensure  that  we  create  a framework_  of  human  resource  policies 
and  a climate  of  employee  relations  which  enables  and  assists  us  in  achieving  this.  This  means  that 
we  encourage  our  companies  to  communicate  their  business  strategy  and  objectives  to  their  employees, 
to  set  employees  clear  objectives  in  their  jobs,  to  reward  performance  from  individuals  and  teams  and 
to  encourage  innovation,  creativity  and  entrepreneurship  in  their  people. 

We  firmly  believe,  however,  that  local  management  are  the  best  judges  of  how  to  translate  this 
broad  philosophy  into  detailed  policies  and  action  plans  within  their  own  environment. 

We  expect  our  operating  groups  within  various  countries  to  develop  their  own  policies  across  the 
full  range  of  employee  relations  issues,  on  the  basis  that  those  policies  must  be  appropriate  to  business 
requirements,  local  history  and  culture,  and  the  national  legal  and  political  framework  of  each  country. 
We  also  expect  local  management  to  keep  their  policies  under  review,  and  to  change  and  modify  them 
as  business  circumstances  or  legal  requirements  alter. 


The  results  of  our  approach  is  that  we  have,  and  will  contiiiue  to  have,  a variety  of  different 
human  resource  policies  and  employee  relations  arrangements  in  place  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  entirely  understandable  and  acceptable  to  us  that  some  companies  will  wish  to  develop 
individual  performance  cultures  while  others  may,  for  a variety  of  historical  and  cultural  reasons, 
continue  to  work  effectively  and  constructively  with  trade  unions.  We  also  accept  that  the  approach 
of  a particular  company  in  any  given  country  may  change  over  time,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
some  of  our  companies  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  last  decade. 


Your  enquiry  wishes  to  examine  the  question  of  whether  trade  unions  are  still  needed  in  a rnodern 
industrial  economy  as  part  of  the  employer/employee  relationship.  Our  stance  on  this  question,  m 
line  with  our  philosophy,  would  be  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  one  answer  which  fits  the  ditierent 
circumstances  of  the  full  range  of  modem  industrial  economies  and  the  industries  and  companies 
within  them.  Our  experience  is  that  in  some  economies,  for  example  the  Netherlands,  high  brnm^s 
performance  is  combined  with  collective  representation  of  trade  unions  in  our  businesses  and  m the 
publishing  industry  in  general,  In  others,  for  example  the  US,  we  hpe  high  performing  businesses 
which  have  no  trade  union  representation  and  manage  their  communications  and  employee  re  a ions 
by  dealing  directly  with  individuals  and  groups  of  employees. 


If  we  may  refer  specifically  to  the  situations  in  the  United  IGngdom,  we  feel  it  appropnate  to 
clarify  what  appears  to  be  a misunderstanding  about  our  position  regarding  the  application  o 
employee  relations  policies. 


Your  brief  refers  to  Reed  Elsevier  as  “an  employer  who  has  recently  decided  to  derecognise  trade 
unions”.  In  line  with  the  philosophy  set  out  above,  Reed  Elsevier  has  never,  on  any  occasion,  made 
a decision  to  derecognise  trade  unions  either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere. 


In  practice  over  the  last  five  to  six  years  the  local  management  of  some  of  our  operating  groups  in 
the  United  Kingdom  have  made  decisions  at  different  points  in  time  that  their  human  resource  policies 
and  employee  relations  would  be  improved  if  put  on  a different  footing  which  did  not  mvolve  the  recognition 
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of  trade  unions  for  collective  bargaining  purposes.  In  each  case,  these  decisions  were  arrived  at  Quite 
individually  and  often  in  response  to  a distinct  set  of  local  circumstances.  They  were,  however  taken 
against  a background  of  maintaining  the  overall  Reed  Elsevier  strategy  of  providing  the  highest  level 
of  terms  and  conditions  for  our  staff  commensurate  with  the  commercial  sector  within  which  they  operate, 

The  driving  factors  which  may  determine  whether  a company  chooses  to  move  away  from  collective 
bargaining  procedures  can  be  diverse  and  may  in  one  instance  be  based  upon  a need  to  improve 
business  performance  and  in  another  to  respond  to  a decline  in  union  membership  to  a level  which 
is  no  longer  representative  of  the  majority  of  employees. 

Whichever  circumstances  may  apply,  it  is  widely  understood  and  accepted  by  the  management  of 
each  operating  group  that  the  responsibility  for  employee  remuneration  and  benefits  must  carry  a high 
priority  in  accordance  with  Reed  Elsevier’s  position  as  a “quality  employer”. 

This  emphasis  is  reflected,  not  only  in  the  individual  contracts  issued  to  each  employee,  but  also 
the  protection  afforded  by  clearly  defined  health  and  safety  and  grievance  and  disciplinary  procedures 
which  do  no  exclude  the  involvement  of  appropriate  trade  union  representation. 

Enclosed  with  this  memorandum  are  examples  of  the  documents  provided  by  individual  operating 
groups  indicating  the  range  of  benefits  available  to  the  staff,  the  extent  of  employee  information 
circulated,  the  contractual  obligations  of  the  employer  and  employee  enshrined  in  the  individual 
contracts,  the  methods  used  for  setting  salary  increases  on  a company-wide  and  individual  basis,  and 
the  appraisal  systems  designed  to  enable  each  employee  to  develop  within  the  business  to  his  or  her 
full  potential. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  in  the  Publishing  industry  people  are  the  major  asset  of  a company  and 
in  a modern  society,  need  to  be  treated  and  rewarded  as  individuals  albeit  within  a framework  of 
established  and  equitable  employment  conditions, 

Reed  Elsevier  takes  no  stance  either  for  or  against  the  involvement  of  trade  unions  in  achieving 
these  aims,  but  understands  and  supports  the  views  of  those  individual  operating  groups  who,  for 
purely  local  reasons  (based  upon  business  priorities,  culture  and  legal  framework),  have  decided  that 
the  traditional  collective  bargaining  approach  does  not  fit  comfortably  with  the  development  of 
progressive  human  resource  policies  and  good  employee  relations. 


Examples  of  Employment  Conditions  Documents  from  a Number  of  Reed  Elsevier  Companies 
1.  IPC  Magazines 

Example  of  an  Individual  Contract  of  Employment 

Staff  Benefits  Brochure  dated  October  1993 

Administrative  Salary  Structured  Document  dated  1 April  1993 

Set  of  Performance  Review  Documents 

Performance  Review  Schedule  sent  to  all  Executives 

Salary  Review  Parameters  for  April  1993 


2.  Reed  InternationalPublishing  Ltd 
Example  of  Individual  Contract  of  Employment 

Set  of  Performance  Review  Documents  and  Guidelines 
Example  of  Information  for  Employee  Handbook 

3.  Reed  Regional  Newspapers  Ltd 

Example  of  Individual  Contract  of  Employment 

Example  of  Typical  Information  Brochure  from  Member  Company 


EPC  Magazines  Limited 

This  letter  confirms  the  terms  and  conditions  relating  to  your  employment  as  3~  with  PC  Magazines  Ltd. 
Your  permanent  employment  with  IPC  Magazines  Ltd  will  commence  on  4~. 
in  your  appointment  as  3~  you  will  report  to  the  5~. 
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Your  salary  will  be  £6-  per  annum.  The  net  amount  payable  will  be  credited  in  12  equal  monthly 
insuilments  into  your  bank  account  on  the  6th  day  of  each  month  for  that  month. 

Salaries  are  reviewed  annually  in  accordance  with  Company  policy,  on  1 April.  This  review  will 
comprise  an  assessment  and  recommendation  by  your  Editor/Manager. 

Your  position  will  be  graded  7~  on  the  grading  scale.  Grade  rates  will  be  reviewed  annually  on 
1 April. 

By  signing  this  contract  you  are  giving  the  Company  permission  to  deduct  direct  from  subsequent 
salary  payments  any  money  that  may  be  paid  to  you  in  error. 


Other  Payments  ... 

The  relevant  payments  for  week-end  working  and/or  late  working  allowances  may  be  claimed  at  the 
aonropriate  ratea  These  rates  are  currently  £45.55  and  £11.93  respectively  and  m accordant  with 
Company  policy  will  be  reviewed  annually  on  1 April.  Any  payments  made  for  week-end  working  or 
for”ate  woikS  are  in  addition  to  your  right  to  take  time  off  in  lieu  for  adthtional  hours  worked 
The  extended  working  allowance  applies  to  employees  who  are  required  to  work  more  than  one  and 
a half  hours  beyond  their  normal  working  hours. 

You  will  also  be  paid  a reading  allowance  which  currently  stands  at  £M.53  per  month  (£38.98  of 
which  is  currently  non-taxable).  In  accordance  with  Company  policy  the  fading  Allowance  will 
automatically  be  increased  annually  in  line  with  the  retail  pnee  index  for  books,  newspapers  and 
periodicals  on  1 April. 

Editorial  work  on  sponsored  booklets,  spin-offs,  booklets  or  supplements  which  are  not  part  of  the 
normal  publishing  cycle  of  the  magazine(s)  on  which  you  work  will  be  paid  for  at  a rate  that  must 
be  agreed,  prior  to  the  work  commencing,  with  your  Publisher/Editor.  Edtonal  work  on  dummies  for 
new  projects  will  be  paid  for  and  must  be  agreed  upon  in  a similar  fashion. 


Syndication 

All  material  produced  by  you  in  working  hours  becomes  the  property 
material  be  syndicated  to  other  publications,  any  payments  made  are  due  to  the  Company. 


Hours  of  Work 

The  normal  hours  of  work  will  consist  of  a minimum  of  32'/i  hours  =“““8 
five  days,  Monday  to  Friday  with  two  normal  rest  days  per  week— Saturday  and  Sunday.  The  lunchtim 
will  be  taken  approximately  midway  between  the  working  period. 

If  you  are  required  to  work  in  excess  of  these  hours  you  will  be  entitled  to 
period  of  time  off  in  compensation,  as  far  as  possible  withm  the  ensuing  eight  f 

Sditional  hours  be  accrued  you  may  use  them  to  enable  you  to  take  up  to 

weeks  However  this  cannot  be  carried  forward  from  one  four  week  penod  to  the  next  ™ 

month  of  November  when  it  may  be  carried  through  to^  the  end  of  the  year.  All  such  artangeme 
are  at  the  discretion  of  the  Editor  and  must  be  agreed  in  advance. 


Expenses 

The  Company  will  reimburse  you  (on  production  of  such  receipts  or 
may  require)  the  amount  of  travelling,  hotel,  entertainment  and  other  expenses  properly  and  reasonably 
incurred  by  you  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties. 


Notice  Period  AND  TRIAL  Period 

This  appointment  will  be  for  a trial  period  of  three  months  “ 

will  be  as  provided  under  relevant  legislation.  On  confirmation  you  nmvided  under  relevant 

months-  nohee  in  writing  of  the  termination  of  your  employment,  or  as  provided  under  relevant 

legislation  whichever  is  the  greater. 

Your  notice  period  will  not  be  altered  without  your  consent.  Should  you  vrish  “ “““ 

period  the  Company  will  give  sympathetic  consideration  for  an  early  re  p 
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Pension  Scheme 

Reed  International  operates  a contributory  pension  scheme  for  those  aged  16  or  over  which 
are  encouraged  to  join.  The  scheme  offers  a comprehensive  range  of  retirement  and  in-service 
and  IS  contracted  out  of  the  State  Earnings  Related  Pension  Scheme.  The  contractual  ranirihw  '^ 
rate  is  6 per  cent  of  eligible  earnings,  although  this  rate  has  temporarily  been  reduced  to  4 
For  new  employees  appropriate  contributions  will  be  automatically  deducted  from  vour  sail 
joining,  unless  you  complete  the  relevant  Refusal  Form.  Therefore,  should  you  wish  to  remain 
the  scheme  it  is  important  that  you  complete  the  form  on  your  first  day  of  employment  The 
does  not  make  any  contribution  to  personal  pension  plans.  ^ ^ Company 

Holiday  Entitlement 

Your  annual  holiday  entitlement  comprises  25  days’  holiday  with  pay  in  every  holiday  vear 
of  Bank  and  other  Public  Holidays),  for  each  complete  year  of  servte  The  hoMay  yearru  ^ 
months  commencing  January  of  each  year.  Additionally  two  further  days'  paid  holiday  w ll  S tawl 

yeaTToThe  n“t.™*°“‘  f™"'  5-““  Editor/Manager  cany  holiday  over  from  one 

Your  entitlement  to  holiday  (and  on  termination  of  employment  holiday  pay  in  lieu  of  hnlia.vl 
nm  rS/”  ‘tooughout  each  holiday  year  (disregarding  fractions  of  days).  A tated^aihSg  th 
pro  rata  accrual  can  be  obtained  from  the  HR  Department.  oetaiimg  the 

Holidays  should  be  taken  in  two  distinct  periods  Between  1 October  an  Aorii  r u u , 

inta'for^\th  of  day  off 

a medTc^l'Srtificate''  I-'  granted  on  prodnetion  of 


Long  Service  Award 
Redundancy 

aviSate  SeVIdto  redundancy,  and  there  being  no  suitable  alternative  post 

^minsktlM  Magaames  Ltd  or  its  parent  and  associate  Companies  your  redundiioy 

“uTS  Group  “"dRuous  complet;  year  of  Company  or 

of  noS  (Sublet  to  ““‘“8  as  a full  year),  plus  payment  in  lieu 

notice.  (Subject  to  a minimum  payment  of  3 months'  salary  for  redundancy  Implktion.) 

or  tol  Bruited  in  all  cases  either  to  36  months’  pay  plus  notice  monies 

°esser.  '<=  your  gross  basic  salary  to  your  normal  retirement  date  whichever  is  the 

publication^lasl^lo^no  mnrelbl^  magazine  prior  to  its  launch  and  the  launch  is  cancelled,  or 
alternative  available  vou  will  he  tnonths  and  your  post  becomes  redundant,  with  no  suitable 

payment  ru“' n^^^ If 


Time  Off  Arrangements 

duties  and  in  the  CTent^of't'o^^  1°  respect  of  time  off  for  certain  public 

Arrangements  are  detailed  fn  Comnanv  union  (^icial  in  a capacity  recognised  by  the  Company, 
the  HR  Departae^  ^ ^ documents  HR3  and  HR9  copies  of  which  are  available  from 
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NEW  Technology 

In  accordance  with  IPC  Magazines  policy  your  salary  is  inclusive  of  stage  8~  of  the  Company’s 
new  technology  payment. 

Should  you  be  entitled  to  a further  payment  as  agreed  by  your  Publisher/Editor  this  will  be  paid 
to  vou  from  the  appropriate  time. 

\ copy  of  the  relevant  conditions  under  which  the  Company’s  New  Technology  Payments  are 
applicable  is  available  from  the  HR  Department.  A copy  of  IPC  Magazines’  code  of  practice  relating 
to  New  Technology  is  also  available  from  the  HR  Department. 


RELOCATION 

The  Company  will  of  course  consult  with  you  should  there  be  any  intention  to  relocate  you  away 
from  your  present  location.  In  such  cases  the  Company’s  normal  relocation  arrangements  will  be  applied 
as  appropriate. 


P.ATERNITY  LEAVE 

Fathers  of  new  bora  children  may  take  up  to  two  weeks’  paternity  leave  at  or  around  the  time  of 
birth,  the  exact  arrangement  to  be  agreed  between  the  employee  and  the  Editor/Manager  concerned. 


Child  Care 

The  Company  operates  a Child  Care  Scheme  the  objective  of  which  is  to  alleviate  the  financial 
difficulty  of  those  employees  with  pre-school  age  children  relating  to  their  Childcare  arrangements  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  maintain  continuity  of  employment  where  this  would  otherwise  prove  difficult. 
Copies  of  the  rules  of  the  scheme  are  available  from  the  HR  Department. 


Payment  During  Sickness 

If  you  are  unable  to  attend  work  for  reasons  of  illness  or  injury  you  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
payment  provided  satisfactory  evidence  is  produced. 

Present  Company  arrangements  provide  for  up  to  13  weeks  payment  during  the  first  year  of  service, 
for  up  to  30  weeks  payment  in  a one  year  period  if  you  have  less  than  fire  but  more  than  one  ye^  s 
service;  up  to  52  weeks  payment  will  be  made  in  any  one  18  month  period  if  you  have  accrued  five 
years  service  or  more  with  the  Company.  Any  subsequent  payment  will  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Company. 

Your  payment  during  sickness  is  fully  inclusive  of  statutory  sick  pay  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
in  force  at  the  time. 

Payment  of  the  Company’s  sick  pay  arrangements  are  subject  to  the  conditions  laid  down  m the 
HR  Policy  Statement  No.  D.4.  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  HR  Department. 


Computer  Software 

According  to  United  Kingdom  Copyright  Law.  illegal  reproduction  of  software  can  be  subject  to 
civil  damages  with  no  financial  limit,  and  criminal  penalties,  including  fines  and  impnsonment  LPC 
Magazines  Limited  employees  who  make,  acquire  or  use  unauthorised  copies  of  computer  software 
will  be  disciplined  as  appropriate  under  the  circumstances.  Subject  to  IPC  Mag^raes  Limited  disciplinary 
procedures  this  may  include  termination  of  employment.  IPC  Magazines  Limited  does  not  condone 
the  illegal  duplication  of  software. 


Conflict  OF  Interest 

You  should  not,  whilst  in  the  employment  of  the  Company  engage  in  any  other  business  or 
employment  that  will  in  any  way  prove  detrimental  or  adversely  affect  your 

with  IPC  Magazines  Ltd  or  any  associate  Company  within  Reed  International  PLC.  Should  you 
undertake  any  other  employment  or  duties  connected  with  your  work  whilst  in  the  k! 

Company  you  must  seek  prior  permission  from  the  Company.  Any  pseudonym,  whet  er  se  ^ 

yourself  or  not,  shall  belong  to  the  Company  and  may  not  be  used  for  other  companies  without 
permission.  All  rights  on  the  work  done  by  you  for  the  Company  shall  belong  to  the  Company. 
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Confidentiality 

It  is  a condition  of  your  employment  with  the  Company  that  you  will  not  during  employment  witli 
the  Company  (except  in  the  proper  course  of  your  duties)  or  thereafter  on  leaving  employment  disa  ^ 
or  use  any  information  of  a secret  or  confidential  nature  acquired  during  the  period  of  eraplovment 
and  relating  to  the  trade  or  business  of  the  Company. 


Grievance  and  DisciplinaryProcedures 

The  Company  applies  consistent  grievance  and  disciplinary  procedures  to  all  employees  in  accordance 
with  statutory  requirements.  Copies  are  available  from  the  HR  Department. 

Will  you  please  confirm  your  acceptance  of  this  offer  on  the  above  terms  by  signing  the  attached 
copy  of  this  letter  and  returning  it  in  the  enclosed  envelope. 

Yours  sincerely, 

9^ 

Publisher 


Staff  Benefits 

A guide  to  the  Benefits  available  to  staff  and  how  to  find  out  more  about  them 

Development  and  Training 

Medical  Centre 

Childcare  Scheme 

Maternity/Patemity  Leave 

SAVE  Share  Option  Scheme 

Group  Medical  Discount  Scheme 

Sick  Pay  Arrangements 

Holidays 

Long  Service  Awards 
Season  Ticket  Loans 
Pension  Scheme 
Subsidised  Restaurant  Facilities 
Magazine/Book  Discounts 
Group  Discounts  on  Travel  Offers 
Insurance  Discount  Schemes 
Lunchtime  Coaches 


Development  and  Training 

Your  first  point  of  call  on  training  is  your  Editor  or  Manager.  However,  if  you  want  details  of 
me  Company  programmes  for  training  or  career  development  and  for  confidential  career  counselling, 
contact  the  Training  and  Development  Department  on  Ext  7096,  or  visit  them  on  the  18th  Root. 

Medical  Centre 

A fully  staffed  and  confidential  medical  service  is  available  from  the  Medical  Centre  on  the  1st 
E Mondays  to  Fridays,  from  Sam  to  6pm  and  can  be  contacted  on 


The  Company  Doctw  visits  the  King’s  Reach  Medical  Centre  on  Tuesday  afternoons,  and  can  be 
Muc  ^ ^PPoinrinent  5150).  It  is  important  to  remember  that  she  cannot  prescribe  within  the 
NHS,  and  is  not  a substitute  for  yout  regular  General  Practitioner. 

Mefeal  examinations  are  available  for  all  staff  aged  40  and  over,  with  annual  follow-ups  if  you 
T chiro  a-  f ??•  ^ und  breast  examination  programme  available  for  all  female  staff. 

physiotherapist  are  all  available  to  provide  treatment  and  monitoring.  The 
Medical  Centre  also  organise  regular  visits  by  the  mobile  blood  transfusion  service. 
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A Mobile  Dental  Service  visits  King’s  Reach  every  Wednesday,  between  9.30am  and  6.30pm.  NHS 
and  Private  treatments  are  available.  Call  for  an  appointment  on  0831  210  833,  giving  your  office 
extension  and  they  will  call  you  minutes  before  they  are  ready  for  you.  This  saves  you  time  queuing. 
The  mobile  surgery  is  parked  next  to  the  Tower.  On  every  other  weekday  the  service  operates  within 
neighbouring  companies  on  the  South  Bank,  so  you  are  not  restricted  to  a Wednesday  appointment, 
In  an  emergency,  treatment  is  also  available  at  the  weekends. 


Childcare  Scheme 

The  Company  provides  financial  assistance  to  help  employees,  who  would  otherwise  find  difficultly 
returning  to/continuing  work.  This  helps  to  meet  the  cost  of  childcare  for  children  of  pre-school  age. 
The  scheme  is  administered  by  a Childcare  Committee  and  details  are  available  from  Laura  Fawcett 
on  Ext  7289. 


MaternitylPatemity  Leave 

As  well  as  Maternity  rights  given  under  the  Employment  Protection  (Consolidation)  Act  1978,  IPC 
Magazines  provides  generous  additional  benefits,  together  with  Paternity  Leave  fadlitiea  The  Personnel 
Officers  can  give  you  details  of  these  if  you  ring  Ext  5021,  5289  or  5151. 


SAYE  Share  Option  Scheme 

Reed  Elsevier  runs  a Save  As  You  Earn  Option  Scheme  to  purchase  shares  in  Reed  International 
PLC,  (administered  through  the  Halifax  Building  Society).  The  scheme  is  open  to  all  eligible  employees 
at  a ’given  date  each  year.  Assistant  Company  Secretary  Margaret  Read  has  all  the  details— call  her 
on  Ext  5230. 


Group  Medical  Discount  Scheme 

Private  medical  subscriptions  are  available  to  IPC  staff  at  a very  favourable  discount.  Details  can 
be  obtained  from  Laura  Fawcett  on  Ext  7289. 


Sick  Pay  Arrangements 

The  Company  has  very  generous  sick  pay  arrangements  based  on  length  of  service.  Details  are 
available  from  the  Personnel  Officers  on  Ext  5021,  5289  or  5151. 


Holidays 

The  paid  holiday  entitlement  for  full-time  staff  is  normally  five  weeks  a year  plus  two  days  over 
the  Christmas  period.  Your  entitlement  for  the  first  year  will  depend  on  when  you  join  the  Company. 
It  is  necessary  to  consult  your  Head  of  Department,  or  your  immediate  superior,  as  to  prease  dates 
when  holidays  may  be  taken. 


Long  Service  Awards 

The  Company  rewards  the  completion  of  25  and  40  years  services  with  a choice  of  pfts  up  to  a 
set  value  In  addition,  1 week’s  extra  salary  is  paid  every  year  to  all  staff  with  15  years  service  or 
more  (subject  to  a seniority  cut  off). 


Season  Ticket  Loans 

To  help  spread  the  cost  of  travel  to  work,  interest  free  loans  for  season  ticket  purchase  are  available 
to  all  staff  who  have  completed  one  year’s  service.  Details  from  Lindsey  McNeiU  on  Ext  5 


Pension  Scheme 

The  Reed  Pension  Scheme  offers  a comprehensive  package  of  retirement  and  in-service  benefits  for 
members  and  their  dependants.  It  is  open  to  all  employees  who  work  at  le^t  18.75  ours  ’ 

and  are  over  16  years  but  under  65.  Booklets  explaining  eligibility  and  benefits  can  be  obtained  trom 
your  Personnel  Officer.  The  contribution  level  has  been  temporanly  reduced  from  six  per  cent  to  tne 
present  four  per  cent  of  your  eligible  earnings.  The  Company  pays  the  bailee  of  the  cos 
scheme  benefits.  The  scheme  also  offers  a Voluntary  Savings  Plan  for  employees  wishing  to  make 
additional  pension  contributions.  Tricia  Wrinch,  the  Personnel  Manager,  is  our  _ Local  Pensions 
Representative  and  can  be  contacted  on  Ext  6437.  She  wiU  either  answer  a^y  ‘iir^t  or  wll 

refer  you  to  the  Reed  Pensions  Office  based  at;  Metropolis  House,  22  Percy  Street,  London  WIP  9FP. 
Tel  071  323  1133. 
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Subsidised  Restaurant  Facilities 

There's  a range  of  hot  and  cold  meals  served  each  day  in  the  Print  In  restaurant  on  the  5th  n 
Low  Rise,  Sandwiches  and  snacks  can  be  bought  in  the  Conservatory  situated  on  the  1st  floor  I 
Rise.  Tea  and  coffee  are  available  from  all  departments  at  the  Company’s  expense  ’ 


MagazxnelBook  Discounts 


Copies  of  all  IPC  titles  are  available  to  staff  at  half  price.  They  are  on  sale  every  Thursday  hciw 
11.30am  and  3pm  at  Goods  Reception,  ground  floor.  Low  Rise.  There  is  a 50  per  cent  discomi 
Reed  Books  and  various  discounts  are  available  on  other  publisher’s  books.  For  full  details 
Denise  Moyler  on  Ext  5181.  wntact 


Group  Discomts  on  Travel  Offers 

All  holidays  offered  by  IPC  titles  are  available  to  staff  and  their  immediate  families  at  10  ner  cont 
discount.  Contact  Sharon  Bradshaw  in  the  Holiday  Department  on  Ext  5544.  ^ 

Southbank  Travel  also  offers  discounts  on  holidays  to  IPC  staff,  Tel.  071  378  8282. 


Insurance  Discount  Schemes 

Speeml  teruK  have  been  agreed  with  Sun  Alliance  for  IPC  staff  to  receive  20  per  cent  discount  on 
Home  Contents  and  House  insurance  and  with  Jardine  Glanville  Insurance  Brokers  for  staff  to  rcrmw 
up  to  20  per  cent  discount  on  Motor  insurance. 

All  information  on  the  above  can  be  obtained  from  Stephen  Gates,  Insurance  Manager,  Ext  5785. 
Lunchtime  Coaches 

Tf  lunchtime  between  King  Reach  Tower  and  the  Aldwycti 

It  depam  from  outside  the  NatWest  Bank  at  I2.15pm,  12.45pm,  1.15pm  and  1.45pm.  Pick-up  Znt 
IS  near  the  Aldwych  at  12.30pm,  1.00pm,  1.30pm  and  2 00pm 


Administrative  Staff  Salary  Structure 

is  on  Job  Evaluation 

from  1 Ap!J  19M.  ° Administrative  Management  aAM).  The  salary  scales  are  effective 

What  is  the  Job  Evaluation  process? 

order'’o^’'™?oriS,“A‘’'"  °f  analysing  job  skills  and  responsibilities  and  then  ranking  jobs  into 

order  of  senionty.  A mmimum  and  maximum  salary  range  is  then  allocated  to  each  band 

been  pla3SS‘band“*"'“"  of  individuals,  which  have 

andrespoMibT*'”  “ “"o  routine;  F is  the  most  complex 

typet  niany  years  ago  and  has  stood  the  test  of  time  in  many 

What  are  the  benefits  of  a Job  Evaluation  system? 

obStive°  coTpSn  ofjob. ^ “derstandable.  It  allows  for  a more 

the^Company^^"^  ^ hierarchy,  each  person  can  see  where  their  job  fits  into  the  overall  structure  across 

toImDleraen?Ltrb«e4“il^^^^^^  contribution  to  be  financially  rewarded  and  makes  it  easier 

will  be  reviewed  ^ ^ ^ of  framework  in  which  your  salary 

Yo?  ™ll''brlble  ‘’5'  i<i=ntifying  the  relative  seniority  of  jobs  more  clearly. 

d^etament  Job  n™  ? Promotion  opportunitie  for  your  career 

aevelopment.  The  lob  Opportunities  notices  will  normaUy  include  the  job  band. 

all  iobs^^Ihe™matrix  Thnw^  designed  to  show  the  basic  hierarchy,  although  it  will  not  include 

jobs.  The  matnx  show  the  mam  categories  of  “families”  of  jobs  (Admin  Support,  Computing, 
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Accounting  etc)  and  how  jobs  are  banded  according  to  the  skills  and  responsibility  level  required. 
(Jobs  with  the  same  or  similar  titles  are  often,  but  not  necessarily,  in  the  same  band. 

How  are  jobs  allocated  to  bands? 

Jobs  are  ranked  into  the  bands  against  clear,  concise  description  of  the  key  elements  which  comprise 
each  job. 

The  lAM  Job  Evaluation  Committee  is  responsible  for  ensuring  that  jobs  are  correctly  and  consistently 
placed  into  bands. 

What  happens  if  my  current  Job  changes? 

A change  in  your  job  does  not  necessarily  mean  a change  in  job  band  is  appropriate.  Each  band 
is  broad  enough  to  encompass  a range  of  jobs  that  fit  the  criteria  for  that  band.  For  example,  if  the 
Jobs  are  similar  but  one  has  some  extra  responsibilities  they  may  both  belong  within  the  same  band. 
If  the  levels  of  responsibility  are  sufficiently  marked  they  will  be  in  different  bands. 

If  the  changes  to  your  job  are  significant,  your  Manager  may  well  request  a Banding  Review 
automatically.  Otherwise,  you  may  initiate  this  via  your  Manager. 

What  happens  if  I move  into  another  job? 

Most  jobs  have  already  been  banded  and  this  band  will  continue  to  apply  unless  the  job  changes 
significantly  (in  which  case  the  Banding  Review  procedure  will  apply).  If  a new  job  is  created,  the 
Manager  wll  normally  give  the  Job  Evaluation  Committee  details  and  ask  for  confirmation  of  the 
appropriate  band.  If  there  are  no  similar  jobs  elsewhere  in  the  company  that  have  already  been  banded, 
it  will  go  through  the  full  Job  Evaluation  process. 

How  do  I request  a Banding  Review? 

If  you  are  not  happy  with  the  band  allocated  to  your  job,  you  have  the  continuing  right  to  request 
a review  of  that  banding. 

You  must  do  this  through  your  Manager  in  the  first  instance. 

He/she  will  first  of  ail  seek  to  establish  an  up-to-date  and  comprehensive  task  list  to  describe  your 
job  and  agree  it  with  you. 

He/she  will  then  forward  it  to  the  Human  Resources  Department.  The  Job  Evaluation  Committee 
will  then  meet  to  discuss  the  job  and  will  ask  your  Manager  to  attend  the  meeting. 

The  results  of  the  Banding  Review  will  be  advised  to  you  in  writing  via  your  Manager  and  will 
be  final.  No  further  requests  may  be  made  (other  than  on  the  basis  of  significant  job  changes)  for  a 
12  month  period. 

How  are  salary  scales  reviewed? 

The  scales  appropriate  to  each  band  are  arrived  at  by  comparing  current  IPC  salary  levels  with  the 
market  rate  for  each  job  and  the  corporate  salary  policy. 

These  factors  will  be  considered  when  personal  salaries  and  salary  scales  are  reviewed  with  effect 
from  April  each  year. 


The  current  salary  scales  are  set  out  below; 


Band 

Minimum 

Mid 

Maximum 

F 

£18,130 

£22,660 

£27,190 

E 

£15,900 

£19,880 

£23,850 

D 

£14,010 

£17,510 

£21,010 

C 

£12,360 

£15,450 

£18,540 

B 

£10,840 

£13,540 

£16,250 

A 

£ 9,480 

£11,850 

£14,210 

What  does  this  mean  for  my  salary  progression? 

Progress  within  the  salary  range  will  be  on  the  basis  of  merit  only.  The  way  you  perform  your  job 
will  increasingly  be  reflected  in  the  level  of  your  salary  within  the  range  for  your  band. 

Your  current  salary  should  not  normally  be  below  the  minimum  for  your  job  band,  except  in  cases 
where  trainee/age-related  rates  apply. 
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If  you  arrive  at  or  near  the  maximum  salary  in  your  band  you  may  be  subject  to  a limit  in  future 
salary  progression.  Similarly,  if  your  current  salary  is  already  above  the  maximum  for  your  job  band 
this  means  that  you  are  paid  over  the  market  rate  for  the  job  you  do  and  the  level  of  increase  in 
salary  reviews  will  need  to  reflect  this  fact.  However,  the  banding  structure  should  aid  the  process  of 
achieving  promotion  and  consequently  facilitate  moves  to  a higher  banded  job. 


How  do  I find  out  more  about  the  Job  Evaluation  system? 

If  you  would  like  more  information  about  the  lAM  Job  Evaluation  system  please  contact  Laura 
Fawcett,  Arthur  Tanner  or  Tricia  Wrinch  in  the  HR  Department. 


Administrative  Staff  Salary  Structure 


JAM 

Band 

Administration  Computing  Accounting  Other  Clerical  and 

Support  Staff  Miscellaneous 

F 

Project  Leader  Accountant 

Deputy  Manager 
{Finance) 

E 

Board  Personal  Network  Supervisor  Deputy  Management  Production  Manager 

Assistant  Operations  Supervisor  Accountant  {Group) 

{Publishing)  Personnel  Officer 

Ass  Training  & 
Development 
Executive 
Research  Manager 
Deputy  Manager— 
Distribution/Logistics 

1 Librarian 

D 

■ Senior  Editorial  Analyst/Programmer  Assistant  Accountant  Production  Manager 

Secretary  Support  Analyst  Payroll  Data  {Title) 

; Senior  Departmental  Controller  Planner/Copy  & 

Secretary  Make-up  Manager 

Marketing/Planning 
Executive 
Sales  Planning 
Executive 
Section  Head — 
Distribution/Logistics 
Deputy  Transport 
Manager 

C 

Editorial  Secretary  Computer  Operator  Accounts  Clerk — Copy  and  Make-up 

Editorial  Assistant  Mgt/Fin  Accts  Clerk 

Magazine  Assistant  Advert  Credit  Admin  Assistant/ 

Departmental  Controller  Executive 

Secretary  Cashier  Scheduling  Clerk- 

Editorial  Accountant  Distribution/Logistics 
Payroll  Assistant  Library  Information 

Assistant 
Assistant  Buyer 
Supervisor — 
Telephonists 

B 

Clerk/Typist  Accounts  Clerk — Clerk/VDU  Operator 

Bought  Ledger  Clerk — Order 

Processing 
Telephonist 

A 

Basic  Clerical 
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Conducting  the  Review — Guidelines 


PREPARATION 

Arrange  a meeting  with  each  member  of  staff  to  be  reviewed  allowing  sufficient  time  for 

a full  discussion.  Give  at  least  three  days  warning  so  that  both  parties  can  prepare  and 
allow  up  to  two  hours  for  the  meeting  itself. 

Discuss  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  when  arranging  a date  and  give  the  individual  a copy 

of  the  Appraisee’s  Guidelines. 

Complete  your  own  preparation  for  the  meeting  by  considering  the  individual’s  performance 

over  the  past  year  and  the  questions  contained  in  the  review  form.  You  may  wish  to  discuss 
your  views  with  your  line  manager  at  this  stage. 


Review  Meeting 

— Ensure  a calm,  uninterrupted  atmosphere.  If  using  your  own  office,  clear  yoiu  desk  and 
divert  phonecalls.  If  possible  sit  away  from  your  desk,  at  a table. 

— Explain  again  the  purpose  of  the  meeting  and  outline  how  it  will  proceed. 

Ask  the  member  of  staff  for  their  views  first  on  each  area  under  discussion. 

— Use  open-ended,  probing  questions  and  keep  the  conversation  on  an  objective  and  constructive 
footing. 

— Tell  the  member  of  staff  your  views  on  each  area  imder  discussion.  Concentrate  on  what 
can  be  improved  in  their  job  performance,  and  how  this  can  be  done,  rather  than  talking 
about  personality  traits,  which  are  difficult  to  alter. 

— Discuss  both  views  fully,  and  agree  actions  to  be  taken. 

— Summarise  the  discussion  and  end  on  a positive  note. 


Completion  OF  Paperwork 

— As  soon  after  the  meeting  as  possible,  complete  the  review  form.  Try  to  make  your  comments 
reflect  what  was  discussed  and  agreed  at  the  meeting. 


Filling  in  the  Form: 

Performance  analysis: 

Refer  to  the  objectives  set  in  the  previous  review  and  analyse  how  the  appraisee  has  performed 
against  these  objectives. 

Strengths  and  areas  for  improvement: 

Based  on  the  review  meeting  summarise  the  individual’s  strengths  and  areas  for  improvement. 

Recommendations  for  development  and  further  training: 

This  section  should  contain  details  of  recommended  training  and  development,  and  also  any  career 
aspirations  indicated  by  the  person  being  reviewed. 

Employee’s  suggestions  on  more  effective  working  practices: 

This  section  should  contain  any  ideas  or  suggestions  that  the  appraisee  may  have  for  ways  in  which 
to  improve  their  performance  or  to  improve  how  the  job  is  done. 

— Sign  the  form  and  then  arrange  for  the  member  of  staff  under  review  to  read  and  sign 
the  form. 

— Pass  the  form  to  your  Editor  (on  if  Editor  to  Publisher)  for  their  comments  and  signature; 
focus  team  journalists  as  well  as  Editors  go  through  to  the  MD. 

— If  you  want  any  further  help,  please  discuss  it  with  your  Editor,  or  phone  Jessany  Marsden, 
Editorial  Training  and  Development  Manager  (x7141). 
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Performance  and  Development  Review 

To  help  you  prepare  for  your  review  discussion,  you  may  find  it  useful  to  give  some  thought  to 
the  following  points: 

1.  How  effectively  do  you  feel  you  have  performed  in  your  job  during  the  past  year? 

2.  Which  parts  have  gone  particularly  well? 

Why  was  this? 

How  can  we  build  on  this? 

3.  Which  parts  have  gone  badly? 

Why  was  this? 

4.  What  difficulties  have  you  faced? 

How  can  we  overcome  these? 

5.  What  skills  do  you  feel  you  need  to  develop? 

6.  What  other  ideas  or  suggestions  do  you  have,  which  would  enable  you  to  perform  more 
effectively  in  your  job? 

7.  What  help  do  you  feel  you  need  from  your  Editor,  and  from  the  Company,  in  order  to 
perform  more  effectively? 

8.  How  would  you  like  to  see  your  roWcareer  develop? 

In  the  short  term?  (ie:  the  next  12  months) 

In  the  long  term?  (ie:  in  the  next  few  years). 

These  questions  are  intended  simply  as  prompts  for  you — ^there  is  no  need  to  prepare  written  answers 
to  them. 
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Holidays 

NB:  Employees  who  leave  the  company  during  their  first  holiday  year  will  accrue  holiday 
entitlement  on  the  basis  of  1/1 2th  of  the  normal  holiday  entitlement  for  each  completed  month 
of  service. 

Public  holidays  observed  by  the  company  are:  New  Year’s  Day,  Good  Friday,  Easter  Monday, 
Early  Spring  Holiday,  Late  Spring  Holiday,  Late  Summer  Holiday,  Christmas  Day  and  Boxing 
Day, 

If  your  religion  prohibits  you  from  working  on  other  specific  days,  you  may  take  these  days  as 
paid  leave  from  your  holiday  entitlement,  regardless  of  departmental  scheduling.  Please  notify  your 
manager  at  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year. 


Other  time  off 

The  company  supports  employees  who  take  an  active  part  in  public  life,  such  as  being  members  of 
local  authorities,  statutory  tribunals,  health  authorities,  local  education  authorities,  etc.  Reasonable  time 
off  with  pay  may  be  given,  depending  on  the  merits  of  each  case  and  taking  into  account  any  effect 
on  the  individual’s  department  or  the  business  of  the  company.  Please  discuss  it  with  your  manager, 
who  will  consult  the  Human  Resources  Depanment,  if  necessary. 

One  public  duty  which  is  compulsory  is  jury  service.  In  this  case,  the  company  gives  such  paid  time 
off  as  the  court  requires,  subject  to  any  reimbursement  by  the  courts.  If  you  are  summoned  for  Jury 
service,  give  your  manager  a copy  of  your  notice  immediately. 

In  the  event  of  the  death  or  serious  illness  of  a near  relative,  major  domestic  disaster  such  as  fire 
or  burglary,  the  company  encourages  managers  to  deal  in  a responsible  and  considerate  way  with 
requests  for  urgent,  short  periods  of  compassionate  time  off  with  pay. 

Requests  for  time  off  without  pay  will  also  be  considered. 


Absence  through  illness 

If  you  cannot  attend  work  because  you  are  ill,  you  will  still  be  paid  under  the  company’s  sick 
pay  scheme,  which  was  designed  to  ensure  that  no  employee  suffers  financially  because  they  are 
ill. 


What  this  means  in  the  light  of  current  state  benefits,  is  that  the  company’s  scheme  tops  up  the 
difference  between  Employers’  Statutory  Sick  Pay  and  what  you  would  normally  earn.  This  is  normally 
referred  to  as  Occupational  Sick  Pay,  in  just  the  same  way  that  a pension  scheme  arranged  by  an 
employer  is  called  an  Occupational  Pension  Scheme.  Income  tax,  National  Insurance  and  other  deductions 
will  apply  as  normal.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  you  will  continue  to  receive  your  same  net  salary 
each  month  through  your  bank  account.  Please  refer  to  the  Policies  and  Procedures  section  for  full 
details  of  the  RBP  Sick  Pay  Scheme. 


Personal  Accident  Insurance 

RBP  recognises  its  responsibility  towards  employees  if  they  should  suffer  serious  permanent  injury 
or  death  in  the  course  of  their  employment  and  has  arranged  personal  accident  insurance  cover.  Details 
of  this  cover  are  available  from  the  Human  Resources  Department. 


Personal  Insurance  white  overseas 

The  company  also  has  a comprehensive  insurance  policy  to  cover  medical  expenses,  loss  of  personal 
effects  or  money  by  any  employee  during  an  authorised  overseas  business  journey.  Details  of  the  cover 
provided  are  available  from  the  Human  Resources  Department. 


Termination  of  Employment 

If  you  decide  to  leave  the  company,  you  must  give  notice  of  your  intention  to  do  so  in  writing- 
Youi  notice  period  will  have  been  specified  in  your  letter  of  appointment. 
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APRIL  SALARY  REVIEW  1993 

1.  THE  Overall  Level  of  Increase 

It  has  now  been  agreed  that  the  increase  should  be  based  on  the  figures,  3%  norm  plus  an  additional 
^/^/o  merit. 

We  were  led  to  this  conclusion  primarily  by  two  factors: 

(a)  The  level  of  general  settlement  proposed  by  RBP  at  a time  when  they  are  coming  off  a 
lower  profit  base. 

(b)  In  the  current  industrial  relations  climate,  a more  even  distribution  will  reassure  staff  that 
it  is  not  the  Company’s  intention  to  make  sweeping  and  radical  changes. 


2.  Salary  Review  Mechanism 

In  view  of  the  present  time  constraints  and  the  Board’s  unease  for  this  year  of  individual  merit 
review  forms  explaining  the  level  of  increase,  the  strong  recommendation  is  that  all  journalists  to  be 
reviewed  should  get  a minimum  of  3%  increase  as  agreed  at  the  Board  meeting,  journalists  salary 
recommendations  should  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  £25. 

In  the  case  of  administrative  and  sales  staff  where  the  principles  of  merit  based  pay  systems  are 
longer  established  it  is  also  recommended  that  3%  should  be  the  pay  "norm”.  However  it  is  recognised 
that  there  may  be  cases  where  individual  poor  performance  or,  in  a small  number  of  cases,  high 
individual  pay  levels  against  band  scales  may  warrant  a lesser  increase. 

An  additional  element  for  merit  may  then  be  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Editor/Manager  and 
subject  to  the  MD’s  endorsement  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  therefore  agreed  that  the  initial  salary 
documentation  go  out  with  the  3%  figure  already  allocated. 

If  the  decision  is  taken  that  a figure  below  the  3“/o  norm  is  to  be  given  to  an  individual 
then  the  sheet  must  be  amended  downwards  and  a written  justification  returned  with  the  salary 
sheet. 

Equally,  there  must  be  a written  justification  for  every  merit  increase  which  takes  the  total  increase 
above  5%. 

A copy  of  the  merit  review  form  is  enclosed  with  the  salary  documentation  for  photocopying,  should 
you  decide  to  use  it.  In  this  intermediate  year  we  are  recommending,  but  not  insisting  on,  completion 
of  the  form.  Reviewing  executives  may  wish  to  use  it  as  a basis  should  any  employee  query  their 
review. 


3.  Equality  is  Essential 

With  the  current  IR  initiatives  and  climate  it  is  essential  that  all  Groups.  Admin  staff.  Sales 
staff  and  Journalists  are  treated  alike.  Any  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  across  a Publishing 
Group  would  leave  us  very  vulnerable  to  complaints  of  Union  or  perhaps  even  worse  non-Union 
bashing. 


4.  Timetable 

Already  we  are  well  behind  the  timetable  for  last  year.  To  recover,  I propose  a timetable  thus:— 

1 February  Board  decision  on  salary  parameters.  Issue  of  salary  review  data  to  MDs  by  HR 
Department. 

10  February  Latest  Return  date  to  the  HR  Department  for  review  information. 

16  February  Completion  of  processing  and  analysis  of  data  by  HR  Department  return  to  line 
directors. 

18  February  Latest  date  for  return  to  HR  Department  of  final  data. 

23  February  Presentation  of  review  to  Chief  Executive/Chairman. 

26  February  Audit  of  review  completed. 

I March  Gradual  release  of  salary  information  to  salary  bureau. 

12  March  Individual  notification  letters  to  employees. 
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It  must  be  stressed  that  this  is  truncated  and  stretching.  Please  let  me  know  on  receipt  of  tw 
memo  if  you  envisage  any  problems  in  meeting  these  timescales. 


Reed  Business  Publishing 

1 December  1993 

PRIVATE  AND  CONFIDENTIAL 

Name 

Address 

Dear. 


I _am  pleased  to  confirm  the  offer  of  the  position  of. for. with  Reed  Busine 

Publishing  Limited.  This  letter  sets  out  the  terms  and  conditions  which  will  apply.  ^ 

Your  employment  with  Reed  Business  Publishing  Ltd  commences  on 1993. 


Your  appointment  is  subject  to  the  following;  our  receiving  references  which  we  considpr 
satis^ctory,  the  completion  of  medical  questionnaire  which  may  lead  to  a medical  assessment  with 
the_  Occupational  Health  Advisor  and  your  successful  completion  of  a six  month  probationary 


Salary 

Your  salary  is  £ per  annum  which  is  payable  monthly  one  week  in  arrears  and  three  weeks  in 

account  on  the  6th  of  each  month,  or  nearest  working  day  thereafter 
should  the  6th  fall  on  a Saturday,  Sunday  or  Bank  Holiday. 

Salaries  are  reviewed  annually  in  accordance  with  Company  policy,  on  1st  April.  This  review  will 
compnse  an  assessment  and  recommendation  by  your  Editor.  This  salary  is  inclusive  of  monies  paid 
lor  the  use  of  direct  input  new  technology.  ^ 


Hours  of  Work 

fi  "iJ!  minimum  of  35  hours  excluding  lunch  hours  over 

WOTkfng  will  be  taken  approximately  midway  through  the 

wecLT^“ssMc  off.  wiftin  the  ensuing  eight 


Notice  Period 

the'y.Tn£  T T swo  “ooff*’  "Oboe  in  writing  of 

ftotS  fronsnlL«  “ber  the  requirements  of  the  Employment 

rroteclion  (Consolidation)  Act  1978,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

oerTorto^romrant'fil™'  ^bonld  you  wish  to  shorten  your  notice 

period,  the  Company  will  give  sympathettc  consideration  for  an  early  release  if  practicable 

Pension  Scheme 

all^lr‘’Sove„”,!  oontributoiy  pension  scheme,  the  Reed  Pension  Scheme  (RPS),  and  encourage 
otherwise  although  T “!o™“bcaIly  be  included  in  membership  unless  you  indicate 

?ens™rpian  ® ^ contributing  to  a Personal 

for  memters^amj  excellent  range  of  retirement  and  in-service  benefits 

he  sta  ■The  Comnnnv  f Contnbution  levels  may  vary  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
scheme.  The  Company  does  not  make  any  contribution  to  personal  pension  plans. 

Holiday  Entitlement 

(exdu“sL“oTlnf  terete  pXc“E  r 

year  is  12  calendar  each  complete  year  of  service.  The  holiday 

TaS  LlUay  WM  brtato  Te?'T“?-n  Additionally,  two  further  days' 

business  needa  * Christmas/New  Year  period,  depending  on  the  individual 
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You  may  not,  without  express  pemission  from  your  Manager  carry  holiday  over  from  one  year  to 
the  next. 

Your  entitlement  to  holiday  (and  on  termination  of  employment  holiday  pay  in  lieu  of  holiday) 
accrues  pro  rata  throughout  each  holiday  year  (disregarding  fractions  of  days).  A table  detailing  the 
pro  rata  accrual  can  be  obtained  from  you  Human  Resources  Department. 

Long  Service  Award 

Your  post  presently  qualifies  for  payment  of  an  additional  one  week’s  pay  per  annum  as  a long 
service  award  after  the  completion  of  15  years’  service  with  the  Company.  The  payment  will  be  made 
in  June. 

Sedundancy 

In  the  event  of  your  post  being  affected  by  redundancy,  and  there  being  no  suitable  alternative  post 
available,  either  within  Reed  Business  Publishing  or  its  parent  and  associate  companies,  your  redundancy 
compensation  will  comprise  one  month’s  salary  for  each  continuous  completed  year  of  Company  or 
quali^g  Group  service.  A period  of  over  six  months  will  count  as  a full  year. 

Wherever  possible,  notice  of  redundancy  will  be  given  in  advance  of  the  date  of  termination.  Where 
this  period  is  less  than  your  entitlement  to  notice,  the  balance  will  be  paid  in  lieu  of  notice. 

Any  redundancy  compensation  is  limited  in  all  cases,  either  to  36  months’s  pay  plus  notice  monies 
or  to  a sum  equivalent  to  your  gross  basic  salary  to  your  normal  retirement  date,  whichever  is  the 
lesser. 

Should  your  employment  be  terminated  during  or  at  the  end  of  a trial  period,  you  will  not  be 
entitled  to  redundancy  pay  in  respect  of  that  trial  period  unless  it  is  terminated  solely  due  io 
redundancy.  However,  should  your  employment  be  terminated  during  or  at  the  end  of  a trial 
period  which  follows  immediately  upon  other  employment  within  the  Company  which  was  terminated 
because  of  redundancy,  you  will  be  entitled  to  redundancy  compensation  for  the  trial  period  of 
service  at  the  appropriate  rate. 

These  redundancy  arrangements  are  detailed  more  fully  in  the  Company’s  relevant  redundancy  policy 
document,  copies  of  which  are  available  for  perusal  in  your  Human  Resources  Department. 

Time-Ojf  Arrangements 

The  Company  has  policies  relating  to  your  legal  rights  in  respect  of  time  off  for  certain  public 
duties  and  in  the  event  of  you  being  a trades  union  official  or  representative.  Arrangements  are 
detailed  in  Company  policy  documents,  copies  of  which  are  available  from  your  Human  Resources 
Department. 

Promotion  and  Training 

When  making  any  promotion,  the  Company  undertakes  to  consider  you  for  any  relevant  positions 
and  will  take  into  account  any  qualifications  and  experience  you  have  gained. 

The  Company  undertakes  to  assist  you  to  improve  your  career  opportunities  by  encouragiiig  you 
to  undergo  periods  of  further  education  and  training,  such  encouragement  to  include  financial  assistance 
and  time  off  as  appropriate. 

Relocation 

The  Company  will,  of  course,  consult  with  you  should  there  be  any  intention  to  relocate  you  away 
from  your  present  office  building. 

Maternity  Arrangements 

The  Company  scheme  provides  better  terms  than  those  required  by  the  Employment  ^otection 
(Consolidation)  Act  1978.  All  female  staff  with  one  or  more  years’  continuous  service  with  the  Company 
at  the  11th  week  prior  to  their  date  of  confinement  qualify  for  40  weeks’  leave  wim  a maximum  or 
29  weeks  to  be  taken  after  the  date  of  birth.  Twenty  weeks  of  this  total  leave  will  be  paid  at  your 
personal  salary  rate  in  accordance  with  Company  policy. 

Holiday  entitlement  will  accrue  during  maternity  leave. 

Paternity  Leave 

The  Company  agrees  that  the  fathers  of  new-born  children,  with  at  least  one  year’s  continuous 
service  at  the  time  of  birth  of  their  child,  may  take  up  to  two  weeks’  Paternity  Leave  at  or  after  the 
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time  of  birth,  the  exact  arrangements  to  be  determined  mutually  between  the  emolovee  «,  , 
management.  ^ ^ ‘ne  local 

Childcare 

The  Company  operates  a Childcare  Programme,  the  objective  of  which  is  to  alleviate  the 
of  those  employees  with  young  children  relating  to  their  childcare  arrangements  m order  To  f u 
them  to  maintain  continuity  of  employment  where  this  would  otherwise  prove  difficult  Detail.  ? l' 
programme  are  available  from  your  Human  Resources  Department.  ’ “ ™ 

Payment  During  Sickness 

If  you  are  unable  to  attend  work  for  reasons  of  illness  i 
payment  provided  satisfactory  evidence  is  produced. 


■ injury,  you  will  be  entitled  to  receive 

arrangements  provide  for:  up  to  13  weeks’  payment  during  the  first  year  of  servio- 
up  to  30  weeks  payment  m a one-year  period  if  you  have  less  than  five  but  more  tLn  oL  3' 
servire,  up  to  52  weeks  payment  will  be  made  m any  one  18-month  period  if  you  have  accrued  fj 

Compa™  ” discreta  of  t 

in  fo^^L  M^f'time"''®  ” “““''dance  with  the  regulations 

Payment  under  the  Company’s  sick  pay  arrangements  is  subject  to  the  conditions  laid  down  in  tk 

Smoking  Policy 

smoking  at  work  to  designated  smokina  areas 

Expenses 

DepartiSnt  y™'  Human  Rescur« 

Conflict  of  Interest 

empfo^enuharJillTn^™^^^  the  Company,  engage  in  any  other  business  or 

with  Reed  Business  Publishing-  nr^n  * or  adversely  affect  your  performance  of  your  duties 

any  other  empJZ^^^  Elsevier.  Should  you  undertake 

you  should  seek^rior  permission  from  the  Comw.  ” “f  *e  Company, 

Confidentiality 

the  Company  (except^iifthe  Company  that  you  will  not  during  employment  with 

or  use  any  information  of  a*^  secret  or  conHdmrial'^^r  ’ “ leaving  employment,  discuss 

and  relaUng  to  the  trade  or  business  of  the^CompM^"' 

Grievance  and  Disciplinary  Procedures 

req*™err^^piro\“^^^^ 

ycirTcce'ptry  th^SoroL^ 

On  your  first  day,  would  you  please  report  to  reception  at am  and  ask  for. 

chat  about’the  company^  Could  department  wil]  arrange  to  meet  you  for  an  informal 

Number,  P45,  Birth  Cei-tificate  and  Lails  of^om  office  your  National  Insurance 
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Finally  I would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  welcome  you  to  Reed  Business  Publishing,  and  to 
wish  you  every  success  in  your  future  career  with  the  Company. 

Yours  sincerely 
Rita  Courtney 

Human  Resources  Executive 
Human  Resources  Department 

I hereby  confirm  my  acceptance  on  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  as  set  out  in  this 
letter. 

Signed;  Dated; 

Guidelines  and  Instructions  for  Handling  Performance  Reviews  and  Career  Appraisal  Discussions 
Introduction  to  Performance  Management— The  Five  Stages 

1.  Planning  Performance  Setting  standards  by  using  measurable  objectives  and  targets. 

2.  Managing  Performance  Regular  (quarterly)  monitoring  and  reviews. 

3.  Appraising  Performance  Periodic  (at  least  annual)  meetings  to  check  on  progress  and  redirect 

if  necessary. 

4.  Recognise  and  Reward  Praise,  guide  and  constructively  criticise.  Assess  and  record 

achievements  and  skills  acquired. 

5.  Career  Aspirations  Discuss  career  goal  and  develop  action  plans. 

1.  Planning  Performance-Setting  Short  Term  Objectives  for  the  Immediate  Future 
The  interim  review  of  objectives  proforma  can  be  used  to  support  the  setting  of  personal  task 
related  objectives.  At  least  one  objective  should  be  set  per  quarter,  but  extra  space  can  be  generated 
to  set  more  if  you  wish. 

Corporate  goals,  scaled  down  to  individual,  reachable  targets,  gives  the  employee  a sense  of  ownership 
which  provides  a challenge  for  the  coming  period.  He  or  she  knows  that,  if  skill  development  or 
training  is  needed  to  achieve  these  goals,  it  will  be  encouraged;  as  a consequence,  company  performance 
will  be  enhanced. 

Personal  objectives  should  be  directed  at  the  area  of  greatest  need,  in  line  with  the  department  or 
journal’s  aims  and  timescales.  They  should  enable  individuals  to  use  or  develop  their  skills.  They  can 
be  sub-divided  into  targets — short-term  indicators  of  performance  within  a larger  task.  They  may  be 
job-related  or  about  personal  attitude  and  approach. 

Objectives  will  only  be  perceived  to  be  fair  if  they  pass  the  MARC  test  ie 
Measurable  Goals  should  contain  inbuilt  measures  against  which  success  will  be  judged 
Quantitative  (How  Much)  Percentages,  volume,  units,  ratios  etc. 

Qualitative  (How  Good)  Rating  scales,  ranking,  customer  feedback  etc. 

Programmed  (when)  Specified  timescale,  deadlines. 

eg  establish  a customer  service  programme  by  1st  June  which  results  in  increase  in  customer 
satisfaction  demonstrated  by  a 10  per  cent  reduction  in  the  number  of  complaints  received  during  the 
second  two  quarters  of  the  year. 

Achievable  On  the  individual’s  past  performance,  are  you  asking  the  impossible?  Have  others  in 
similar  circumstances  succeeded  or  failed?  Will  inexperience  or  workload  prevent  or 
hamper  progress? 

Relevant  The  task  must  contribute  to  the  overall  mission  of  the  joumal/department. 
Controllable  Accomplishment  must  be  within  the  employee’s  control. 

2.  Managing  Performance — Through  Interim  Review  Meetings 
Interim  review  meetings  should  be  arranged  at  least  twice  a year  and  may  be  as  frequent  as  quarterly. 
It  is  a chance  to  review  progress  in  relation  to  the  objectives  which  were  previously  set  or  t s • 

The  review  should  focus  on  what  has  been  accomplished  and  how  the  job-holder  went  about  it.  Ihe 
skills  acquired  or  enhanced  by  tackling  these  tasks  should  be  identified  along  with  any  training  needs. 
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A new  objective  should  be  set  for  the  following  quarter  which  may  build  on  what  has  alrrad,,  i, 
tackled  or  which  may  focus  on  entirely  different  aspects  of  the  job.  It  could  look  at  the  devri 
of  entirely  new  skills  or  the  handling  of  a particular  special  project.  development 

The  information  discussed  can  be  recorded  on  the  interim  review  of  objectives  which  is  held  i „ 
for  reference.  The  completed  proforma  should  be  printed  off  and  passed  to  the  iob  holdS  It  1 . ■ *' 
space  for  the  job  holder  to  add  any  comments  or  observations  he/she  may  feel  are  relevant  and"* 
copy  of  the  finished  document  should  then  be  retained  by  both  the  reviewer  and  the  review^  f ^ “ 
as  a prompt  at  annual  appraisal  time.  wee,  to  act 


3.  Appraising  Performanceand  Skills 

Pdf^dd'/dreer  appraisal  should  take  place  on  the  anniversary  of  the  individual  loini„. 
th  rn  carefully  arranged— sufficient  notice  should  be  given  to  the  emrioTf 

so  that  his  or  her  feedback  is  carefully  thought  out.  Documentation  should  all  be  complete  and^m 
hand-a  blank  career  appraisal  proforma  for  the  year  under  review,  the  completed  S Lm^l  ? 
years  appraisal,  quarterly  progress  reviews,  job  description,  skills  profile,  report^  training  evataionl 
and  any  relevant  figures  and  statistics  Other  information  should  also  be  available-factor!  Si„dT 

“"‘•itions-.specially  if 


What  has  been  achieved? 

Does  the  job  need  clarifying? 
What  skills  have  been  displayed? 


Where  (and  why)  is  help  needed? 
Are  remedies  possible,  achievable? 
What  new  skills  are  required? 


Falling  short 


Skills 

comprehensive  list  of  feram^tod'e^s  aM^taowIedT'’'' appraisee  in  order  to  compile  a 
role  effectively  One  skill  arp»  mav  u ’ attitudes)  required  to  perform  the  job-holder’s 

each  re“»  period  A USL  o^  f “'f'*  attention  during 

evidence  shoSd  be 

thr?ugtuMh!”ear  Tdl^lleTfitV  r all  activities  undertaken 

the  jol  using  thrLfolg  ”Son=!:  ® “ *=  “^al  skills  profile  for 


A — outstanding 
B — fully  competent 


consistently  above  a high  performance  level  on  all  aspects  of  the 
Skill  as  defined  in  the  skills  inventory 

a^ays  demonstrates  that  skill  to  a high  standard  with  only  one  minor 
deiined  area  for  further  improvement 

demonstrates  an  acceptable  level  of  attainment 

D~not  fully  developed  yet  scope  for  further  growth  in  this  area 

experience  yet  not  yet  tackled  the  acquisition  of  this  skill 

the^lfstsT^o  W ^ ^^y 

old  ones  deleted-at  the  start  of  eacS'^eS'  aTttt  jrt°!vS!ef  identified-^ven 
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4 RECOGNISE  AND  REWARD  —GUIDELINES  FOR  GIVING  FEEDBACK,  RECOGNISING  SUCCESS 

Ask  the  job-holder  to  self-evaluate  first.  Give  positive  feedback.  Listen  actively,  and  probe  ie 

"WTiat  have  you  accomplished?” 

“Was  it  difficult?” 

"How  did  you  overcome  problem?” 

“What  could  have  gone  better?” 

Refer  to  established  criteria  and  avoid  value  judgements  like  “good”  or  “bad”.  Be  specific,  using 
examples,  perceptions  (your  own  and  others’).  Ask  for  a reaction.  Ask  for  further  guidance  from  your 
Human  Resources  Executive  if  you  anticipate  a difficult  reaction  to  your  comments.  Where  significant 
achievements  or  progress  have  been  made  make  sure  that  these  have  been  highlighted,  acknowledged 
and  praised. 

5.  Career  Aspirations 

Discuss  the  appraisee’s  career  plans,  paying  particular  attention  to  skills  which  they  would  like  to 
use  or  to  develop.  Explore  scope  and  opportunities  for  acquiring  these  within  the  parameters  of  the 
current  job.  The  focus  should  be  on  growth  and  development  of  skills  rather  than  on  promotion. 

Potential  Indicator 

Discuss  your  views  of  the  individual’s  current  readiness  for  a career  move.  This  relates  only  to  the 
next  12  months,  and  a different  indicator  may  be  appropriate  when  you  conduct  the  next  annual  career 
appraisal.  You  should  bear  in  mind  that  opportunities  for  promotion  are  quite  limited  in  the  current 
climate  and  should  therefore  reserve  this  category  for  those  people  who  have  clearly  outgrown  their 
current  job,  who  we  might  lose  if  we  cannot  find  them  a bigger  role  and  whom  we  would  consider 
a serious  loss  if  they  left. 

You  should  explain  your  reasons  for  the  indicator  selected  to  the  individual,  who  will  in  any  case 
be  given  a copy  of  the  document. 

Once  the  discussion  is  over,  transfer  your  comments  as  quickly  as  possible  into  the  pro  forma 
document,  while  the  dialogue  is  still  fresh  in  your  mind.  Take  a copy  of  the  document  and  pass  it 
to  the  job  holder.  He  or  she  has  a chance  to  add  comments  about  any  aspect  of  the  appraisal,  any 
mitigating  circumstances,  differences  of  opinion  etc. 

Once  both  appraise  and  appraiser  have  signed  the  document,  four  copies  should  be  taken,  one  for 
both  parties  and  one  forwarded  to  the  appraiser’s  boss  and  one  sent  to  the  HR  department. 


Preparing  for  a Personal  Performance  and  Career  Appraisal 


Appraisee’S  Brief 

Preparing  for  your  appraisal  interview  is  important.  You  need  to  collect  your  thoughts  in  advance 
in  order  to  make  the  discussion  worthwhile.  Try  to  consider  the  following  questions  and  make  notes 
against  each  one  to  take  to  the  meeting. 

Interim  Review 

1.  How  well  do  you  feel  you  have  performed  in  achieving  the  key  tasks  which  you  were  set? 

2.  What  aspects  went  particularly  well? 

3.  Were  there  any  barriers  or  problems  which  prevented  you  from  doing  better. 

4.  What  skills  have  you  used  in  completing  the  objective? 

5.  Is  there  any  help  which  you  feel  you  need  from  the  Company  in  order  to  improve  your 
performance?  If  so  what? 

6.  Are  there  any  key  tasks  which  you  would  like  to  tackle  next?  If  so  why? 

Annual  Appraisal 

1.  What  do  you  think  were  the  high  spots  in  terms  of  your  achievements  over  the  past  year? 

2.  What  contribution  have  you  made  to  the  team? 

3.  Were  there  any  barriers  or  problems  which  prevented  you  from  doing  better.  ■ , i 

4.  Which  skills  have  you  used  in  the  past  year  and  on  what  occasion  was  each  skill  particularly 
in  evidence? 

5.  How  would  you  rate  yourself  on  these  skills: 

(A — outstanding,  B — fully  competent,  C — competent,  D — not  fully  developed  yet) 
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6.  What  other  skills  do  you  think  you  need  to  be  more  effective  in  this  job? 

7.  What  other  skills  do  you  have  which  you  would  like  to  be  able  to  use  in  your  job? 

8.  What  are  your  opinions  of  your  current  job?  Are  there  areas  you  particularly  like  or  dislijce’ 
If  so  why? 

9.  What  are  your  ambitions  for  future  career  or  personal  development? 


SETTING  Fair  Objectives 
There  are  four  main  categories  of  key  tasks; 

1.  Those  within  the  ongoing  job  requirement 

Objectives  which  ensure  that  current  tasks  are  carried  out  effectively  and  that  job  performance  is 
improved. 

2.  Special  Assignments 

These  are  additional  tasks  or  projects  which  support  the  goals  of  the  department  or  journal  and 
which  often  involve  research,  ^alysis  and  implementation  of  new  procedures  which  give  added  value. 

3.  Self  Development  Objectives 

To  develop  new  skills  or  to  improve  or  make  better  use  of  current  skills. 


4.  Staff  Development  Objectives 

Apply  only  to  managers  and  involve  coaching  members  of  the  team  so  that  they  will  grow  and 
develop. 

Having  determined  which  key  task  is  to  be  set,  the  MARC  test  should  he  applied  to  check  for 
fairness. 


Measurable 


Achievable 


Relevant 

Controllable 


how  will  success  be  judged?  Will  it  be  clear  when  the  required  results  have  been 
achieved?  If  you  cannot  measure  it,  you  cannot  manage  it.  Quantify  the  required 
results  and  set  deadlines. 

are  they  realistic  goals  or  are  you  asking  the  impossible;  have  others  in  similar 
circumstances  succeeded  or  failed?  Has  the  job  holder  the  time  and  experience  to 
achieve  the  task?  If  not  what  support  or  help  can  you  offer? 

will  achieving  these  results  contribute  to  the  overall  goals  and  targets  of  the 
journal  or  department? 

does  the  job  holder  have  the  resources  and  the  authority  to  achieve  the  results? 
Accomplishment  must  be  within  the  job  holder’s  personal  control. 


Employee  Handbooks 
Introduction 

This  Handbook  has  been  prepared  to  inform  you  as  fully  as  possible  about  Reed  Business  Publishing 
and  your  conditions  of  employment  as  a United  Kingdom-based  employee.  Its  main  purpose  is  to 
help  you  when  you  join,  by  drawing  together  into  a single  reference  document  the  many  things  you 
will  have  been  told  about  and  asked  to  do.  We  hope  that  it  will  also  be  useful  as  a reference  on  any 
point  regarding  your  conditions  of  service  or  relations  with  the  company  and  its  management. 

The  Handbook  cannot  anticipate  all  your  needs  or  contain  everything  you  need  to  know.  If  you 
do  have  any  queries,  please  refer  them  to  your  manager  or  any  of  the  Human  Resources  Executives. 

Several  of  the  subjects  covered  relate  to  statutory  or  procedural  matters.  For  your  fuller  information, 
copies  of  the  formal  documentation  which  covers  these  subjects  appear  in  a separate  section  entitled 
Policies  and  Procedures.  Please  make  the  time  to  read  and  understand  them. 

The  book  has  been  revised  and  updated  by  Madeleine  Price,  with  input  from  the  whole  Human 
Resources  Department,  Corporate  Communications  and  Finance. 

Ruth  Gillespie 

Human  Resources  Director 

January  1993 
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ABOUT  RBP 
Who  we  are 

Where  we  stand  on  Equal  Opportunities 

Opportunity  2000 

Collective  Responsibility 

Harassment  In  The  Workplace 

How  we  are  organised 

The  Board 

Business  Divisions 

Publishing  Divisions 

Where  we  are 

Main  locations  for  RBP 

History 

You  AND  RBP 
Starting  work  with  RBP 
For  the  record 
Induction 

Probationary  periods 

Salaries 

Tax  queries 

Company  cars 

Personal  expenses 

Hours 

Overtime 

Holidays 

Other  time  off 

Absence  through  illness 

Personal  accident  insurance 

Personal  insurance  while  overseas 

Termination  of  employment 

References 

Data  Protection 

Open  recruitment 

Inter-company  transfers 

Retirement 

Regulations 
Personal  Responsibility 
Health  & Safety 
Safety  training 
Health  & Safety  publicity 
Security 

Emergency  Evacuation 

Healthcare 

Smoking 

Noise 

Harmful  substances 
Visual  display  units 

What  RBP  Does  for  You 
Training  & Development 
Management  Responsibility 
Development  Programme/PDR 
Training  Courses 
In-company  training 
External  courses 
Further  Education 
Resource  Centre 
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Role  of  Training  Department 
Portfolio  of  Courses 
Training  Portfolio 

Parenthood  and  Family  Commitments 

Maternity 

Paternity 

Childcare  Agency  Service 
Childcare  programme 
Career  break  scheme 
Flexibility 
Pensions 

Long  Service  Awards 

Save  As  You  Earn  Share  Option  Scheme 

Catering 

Discounts 

Give  As  You  Earn  (tax  free  charitable  donations) 
Social/Sports  facilities 

Being  the  Best 
Communications 
Team  Briefings 
Notice  Boards 
House  journal 
Striving  for  excellence 
Awards 

Staff  Suggestions  Scheme 
Editorial  Awards 
Investing  for  the  Future 
Breaking  the  language  barrier 

Policies  & Procedures 
Probationary  periods 
Sick  Pay  Scheme 
Disciplinary  Rules 
Warnings  & Dismissals 
Misconduct/Lack  of  Capability 
First  Stage  Warning 
Second  Stage  Warning 
Third  Stage  Warning 
Dismissal 
Representation 
Gross  Misconduct 
Appeals 

Criminal  Offences  Outside  Employment 
Grievances 

Safety  Standards  & Procedures 

Emergency  procedure 

Accidents 

Responsibilities 

Health  Services 

Maternity  Leave  Scheme 

Redundancy 


Appendix  I — Staff  Expenses  Guide 

The  information  in  this  Handbook  may  be  subject  to  modification,  but  you  will  be  notified  of  any 
changes  as  and  when  they  occur,  in  a manner  appropriate  to  their  importance. 
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Who  We  Are 

Market  Leader  in  the  World  of  Business  Publishing 

With  a portfolio  of  over  80  titles,  RBP  is  the  driving  force  in  the  United  Kingdom  business-to-business 
maeazine  publishing  sector.  As  part  of  Reed  Elsevier,  we  enjoy  the  benefits  of  being  a vital  part  of 
one*"  of  the  world’s  largest  and  most  influential  publishing  and  information  organisations. 

In  a host  of  specialised  markets,  covering  a wide  variety  of  subjects,  it  is  imperative  that  the  demands 
and  preferences  of  our  readers  are  given  top  priority.  We  achieve  this  by  being  genuinely  flexible  in 
the  frequency  of  publication  and  the  type  of  editorial  approach.  In  this  way  we  target  the  right  kind 
of  reader  in  the  right  kind  of  environment,  allowing  advertisers  to  match  one  or  more  of  our  titles 
to  their  customer  profile.  In  addition,  industry  conferences  and  awards,  educational  seminars  and  special 
interest  supplements  help  to  enrich  and  stren^hen  the  relationship  between  readers  and  their  magazines. 

RBP  magazines  are  among  the  most  successful  in  the  country — ^thanks  to  our  commitment  to  produce 
quality,  editorial  excellence  and  reader  satisfaction.  Our  track  record  speaks  for  itself — Estates  Gazette, 
Farmers  Weekly,  Caterer  & Hotelkeeper,  Flight  International,  Commercial  Motor,  Community  Care, 
Doctor,  Computer  Weekly— just  some  of  the  outstanding  titles  that  have  made  Reed  Business  Publishing 
the  undisputed  market  leader. 


Where  We  Stand 

Reed  Business  Publishing  seeks  to  be  the  best  in  business-to-business  communications  and  recognises 
the  need  for  expansion  and  profit  growth  to  secure  future  prosperity. 

We  believe  that: 

business  success  is  achieved  only  through  customer  satisfaction,  by  providing  the  best 
publications  and  services 

people  should  be  given  the  maximum  opportunity  to  exploit  their  talents  and  be  rewarded 
according  to  performance  and  merit 

open  and  direct  communications  encourage  motivation  and  job  satisfaction 

our  style  of  management  allows  maximum  responsibility,  autonomy  and  editorial  independence 

for  our  publications 

a safe  and  healthy  working  environment  is  essential  for  the  wellbeing  of  our  people  wherever 
possible 

wherever  possible,  a flexible  style  of  working  will  enable  our  employees  to  balance  the 
demands  of  home  and  work 

our  company  has  a responsibility  to  support  relevant  local  community  initiatives  in  recognition 
of  the  social  impact  of  the  organisation 

Equal  Opportunities 

The  provision  of  equal  opportunities  in  employment  is  an  objective  of  RBP.  The  company  intends 
to  conduct  its  business  in  a manner  which  will  not  disadvantage  any  employee  or  job  applicant  on 
any  of  the  following  grounds: 

Race  Colour  Nationality 

Age  Sex  Ethnic  Origin 

Marital  Status  Disability  Religion 

The  company  will,  therefore,  ensure  that: 

(0  No  job  applicant  or  employee  receives  less  favourable  treatment  than  another 

(ii)  No  job  applicant  or  employee  is  placed  at  a disadvantage  by  requirements  or  conditions 
which  have  a disproportionately  adverse  effect  on  a particular  group 

To  this  end,  management  will,  ensure  that: 

(a)  promotion  and  training  opportunities  and  the  procedure  for  applications  are  made  known 
to  all  eligible  employees  so  as  not  to  exclude  or  disproportionately  reduce  the  numbers  ot 
applicants  from  a particular  group 

(b)  selection  criteria  for  appointments,  promotion  and  training  are  solely  related  to  the  job  or 
training  requirements 

(c)  terms  of  employment,  benefits,  facilities  and  services  are  afforded  equally  to  all  employees 
in  the  same  or  similar  circumstances 
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(d)  grievances  concerning  discrimination,  victimisation  and  harassment  are  dealt  with  in 
accordance  with  the  company’s  normal  grievance  procedure 

(e)  criteria  for  dismissal,  including  redundancy,  will  be  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
company’s  disciplinary  rules,  warnings  and  dismissals  procedure  and  with  the  redundancy 
procedure. 

Opportunity  2000 

Reed  Business  Publishing  is  committed  to  the  objectives  of  Opportunity  2000,  which  has  been 
launched  nationally  to  raise  the  profile  of  women  in  management.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Human 
Resources  Department  to  challenge  any  assumptions  which  may  be  made  about  women’s  aptitude  for 
or  commitment  to  senior  management  posts  or  Board  level  responsibilities.  The  Human  Resources 
Department  is  also  responsible  for  ensuring  that  individual  career  aspirations  and  plans  are  discussed 
openly  and  that  no  undue  pressure  is  applied  to  anyone,  regardless  of  sex,  to  accept  a promotion 
which  he  or  she  does  not  want. 

Collective  Responsibility 

Individual  employees  at  all  levels  are  responsible  for  ensuring  the  provision  of  equal  opportunitj’ 
for  all  fellow  employees  and  job  applicants.  They  must  not: 

(a)  discriminate  or  harass  them  in  the  course  of  their  employment 

(b)  attempt  to  induce  their  colleagues  to  practise  any  form  of  discrimination 

(c)  victimise  individuals  who  have  made  allegations  or  complaints  of  discrimination  or  provided 
information  about  discriminatory  practices. 

Management  at  all  levels  is  expected  to  set  an  example  in  non-discriminatory  behaviour. 

The  Human  Resources  Director  is  responsible  for  the  provisions  of  the  Equal  Opportunities  policy 
and  for  ensuring  that  monitoring  is  carried  out  to  ensure  that  discrimination  is  not  encountered 
anywhere  in  the  company. 


Harassment  in  the  Workplace 

Harassment  at  work  consists  of  any  unwanted  behaviour  perpetrated  by  one  individual  upon  another 
which  is  both  persistent  and  offensive. 

Reed  Business  Publishing  is  opposed  to  harassment  at  work  and  wishes  to  eradicate  repeated  behaviour 
by  any  of  its  employees  which  falls  into  the  categories  listed  below  and  which  has  the  effect  of  causing 
serious  embarrassment,  intimidation  or  humiliation  to  another  member  of  its  staff. 

Role  of  Human  Resources 

The  Human  Resources  Department  can  provide  informal  and  strictly  confidential  advice  and  support 
for  people  who  feel  that  they  are  subjected  to  harassment.  In  most  circumstances,  once  it  has  ^en 
pointed  out  to  the  harasser  that  his  or  her  actions  or  words  are  causing  personal  offence,  the  behaviour 
alters  immediately.  However,  where  this  fails  to  correct  the  situation,  a thorough  and  immediate 
investigation  of  the  alleged  incidents  will  be  initiated.  Where  incidents  of  persistent  harassment  are 
proven,  they  will  be  dealt  with  ultimately  through  the  company’s  disciplinary  procedures. 

Individuals  are  free  to  use  the  grievance  procedure  if  they  feel  that  their  complaints  have  not  been 
dealt  with  satisfactorily. 

■^e  company  undertakes  to  protect  people  who  have  had  cause  to  complain,  so  that  they  are  not 
subjected  to  further  intimidation. 

The  grounds  and  forms  of  harassment  which  this  policy  covers  are  listed  below: 

Grounds  of  Harassment 
Race,  ethnic  origin,  nationality  or  skin  colour 
Gender  or  sexual  orientation 
Religious  or  political  beliefs 

Membership  (or  non-membership)  of  a trade  union 
Disability,  sensory  impairment  or  learning  difficulty 
Age 

Rea]  or  suspected  infection  with  AIDS/HIV 
Prison  record 
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Forms  of  Harassment 

Unwelcome  physical  contact— from  fondling  to  battering 

Deliberately  ignoring  someone  you  work  with,  subjecting  him  or  her  to  the  silent  treatment 
Display  of  offensive  pictures,  gestures,  flags,  bunting,  emblems 
Verbal  harassment-jokes,  offensive  language,  slanderous  gossip,  sectarian  songs 
Written  harassment — personal  letters,  “joke”  verses  on  notice-boards  or  walls 
Coercion  of  any  kind,  whether  persistently  asking  for  a date  or  pressure  to  join  a political  or 
religious  group 

Intrusion,  such  as  pestering,  spying,  following.  . . 

NB  Repeated  and  substantiated  complaints  by  a manager  about  the  quality  and/or  quantity  of  an 
employee’s  work  do  not  constitute  harassment  and  are  outside  the  scope  of  this  policy. 


Starting  Work  with  RBP 

Your  employment  with  Reed  Business  Publishing  began  on  the  basis  outlined  in  your  contract  of 
employment,  which  is  incorporated  in  your  original  letter  of  appointment,  complying  with  current 
employment  legislation.  This  is  generally  referred  to  as  your  “terms  and  conditions  of  employment”. 
This  Handbook,  together  with  locally  supplied  information,  will  cover  everything  you  should  need  to 
know  about  working  within  Reed  Business  Publishing. 

The  terms  of  your  employment  are  those  which  have  been  agreed  with  your  manager  on  behalf  of 
the  company,  before  you  decided  to  join  the  company.  They  cover  the  job  you  are  to  do,  pay,  holidays 
and  when  you  start  work.  The  conditions  of  your  employment  are  those  operated  at  the  location 
where  your  job  is  based — hours,  meal  break  arrangements,  expenses  claims  procedures,  etc.  The  terms 
and  conditions  of  your  employment  may  be  varied  from  time  to  time,  if  you  are  promoted,  for 
example,  or  move  to  another  part  of  the  company.  Any  such  changes  would  be  discussed  with  you 
in  advance,  confirmed  to  you  in  writing,  and  a written  record  kept  of  your  acceptance. 


For  the  Record 

You  will  have  been  asked  to  supply  various  personal  details  on  joining  the  company.  Much  of  this 
will  be  by  completing  forms.  The  information  required  covers  items  such  as  home  address,  evidence 
of  your  age,  qualifications,  skills,  nationality,  ethnic  origin,  next  of  kin,  family  dependants,  medical 
history,  your  bank,  National  Insurance  number,  pension  history  and  previous  work  experience.  This 
information  is  treated  in  the  strictest  confidence. 

It  is  your  responsibility  to  notify  the  Human  Resources  Department  if  any  of  the  above  change. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  the  case  of  home  address,  bank  details  or  next  of  kin. 


Induction 

As  soon  as  possible  after  you  have  joined  the  company  you  will  be  invited  to  attend  a formal 
induction  presentation  either  at  your  location  or  at  Quadrant  House,  Sutton,  Surrey.  This  will  give 
you  a fuller  briefing  on  the  company  and  how  your  publication  or  department  fits  into  the  overall 
organisation. 


Probationary  Periods 

All  new  members  of  staff  are  employed  on  a trial  basis,  known  as  a probatioiiary  period.  The 
length  of  this  varies  according  to  the  type  of  job  involved  and  will  be  specified  in  your  letter  of 
appointment,  but  usually  lasts  between  three  and  six  months.  Your  manager  will  arrange  regular 
progress  meetings  during  the  probationary  period  to  discuss  how  you  are  settling  into  your  new  job, 
if  there  are  any  problems  or  if  any  extra  training  or  help  is  required.  On  succMsful  cornpletion  ot 
the  probationary  period,  your  permanent  appointment  will  be  formally  confirmed.  On  occ^ons  it  may 
be  necessary  to  extend  a probationary  period.  This  would  be  notified  to  you  in  writing.  Tnere  is  so 
a procedure  for  dealing  with  non-confirmation  of  appointment.  This  is  included  m the  Policies  ^d 
Procedures  section.  Trial  periods  can  also  apply  when  existing  employees  take  up  a new  position  within 
the  company. 


Salaries 

Salaries  for  permanent  members  of  staff  are  paid  monthly  by  credit  trarisfer  (hrectly  to  personal 
bank  accounts.  The  day  of  the  month  this  happens  varies  according  to  individual  locations,  mcorne 
Tax,  National  Insurance,  other  statutory  deductions  and  voluntary  payments  such  as  pension  contnbutions, 
Save  As  You  Earn  and  Give  As  You  Earn  are  deducted  at  source,  ie  before  the  money  is  paid  into 
your  bank  account. 
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A full  breakdown  of  monthly  pay  and  deductions  is  shown  on  your  payslip,  handed  to  you  at  work 
at  the  time  your  bank  account  is  being  credited.  Any  queries  should  be  referred  to  your  manager  or 
Human  Resources  Executive 

There  are  regular  reviews  of  salary — ^normally  annually. 


Tax  queries 

The  company’s  main  tax  office  is  at: 

HM  Inspector  of  Taxes 
London  Provincial  12 
Washbrook  House, 

Talbot  Road 
Stretford 

Manchester  M32  OER  (Reference  907/B4). 

Tel:  061  872  4200 

Some  divisions  have  different  tax  offices  and  you  will  be  advised  if  this  applies  to  your  location. 


Company  cars 

If  you  are  allocated  a company  car,  you  should  keep  a log  of  business  and  private  mileage  for  tax 
purposes  and  submit  quarterly  reports  to  the  company.  It  is  your  responsibility  to  keep  the  vehide 
clean  and  tidy  and  ensure  that  engine  oil,  lubricants  etc  are  kept  at  optimum  levels.  You  should  also 
familiarise  yourself  with  the  terms  of  insurance  cover — normally  social,  domestic  and  pleasure  purposes 
for  yourself  and  your  spouse  and  for  use  by  yourself  and  other  members  of  staff  in  your  department 
in  connection  with  the  business  of  RBP  only.  (See  Staff  Expenses  Guide.) 


Personal  expenses 

Reasonable  out-of-pocket  personal  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  out  your  work  will  be  reimbursed 
by  the  company.  These  will  normally  cover  such  items  as  travel,  meals  and  accommodation  while 
staying  away  from  home  on  company  business,  hospitality  to  clients.  Some  expenses  will  need  to  be 
authorised  in  advance.  You  should  check  with  you  manager  which  these  are,  since  they  will  vary  from 
job  to  job.  (See  Staff  Expenses  Guide.) 


Hours 

The  quality  of  hours  worked  is  as  important  as  the  quantity.  It  is  hoped  that  all  members  of  staff 
will  constantly  endeavour  to  make  every  hour  at  work  as  productive  and  worthwhile  as  possible  and 
keep  lost  time  to  a minimum.  The  working  day  includes  a break  for  lunch,  which  should  be  taken 
mindful  of  colleagues’  own  lunchtime  absences.  Part  timers,  job  sharers  and  members  of  staff  who 
have  locally  agreed  flexibility  of  working  hours  need  to  be  especially  considerate  of  colleagues  and 
self-disciplined  in  their  approach  to  timekeeping. 

Conventional  Monday  to  Friday  office  hours  apply  across  most  of  Reed  Business  Publishing.  Actual 
starting  and  finishing  times  vary  with  location  and  will  be  confirmed  by  your  manager,  as  will  the 
opening  and  closing  times  of  the  building  where  you  work,  should  you  need  to  come  in  early  or  leave 
late.  Most  offices  are  not  open  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Changes  in  regular  working  hours  will  always 
be  confirmed  in  writing  to  you  personally. 


Overtiine 

Some  jobs  include  contingency  for  extra  payment  for  overtime  working.  This  must  always  be  agreed 
in  advance  with  your  Publisher  or  department  head  and  authorised  by  a Board  Director.  The  Payroll 
Department  will  be  notified  to  make  payments  in  your  next  available  salary. 


Holidays 

In  addition  to  public  holidays  listed  below,  the  company  allows  up  to  five  weeks’  (25  working  days) 
paid  leave  each  calendar  year. 

Holidays  should  be  agreed  with  your  manager  some  time  in  advance,  to  minimise  inconvenience  to 
the  business  and  colleagues.  Managers  are  responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  work  of  those  on  holiday 
is  covered.  If,  on  joining  the  company,  you  have  already  booked  a holiday,  please  tell  your  manager 
before  joining  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  accommodate  your  dates. 
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It  is  also  important  that  holidays  be  staggered  through  the  year.  In  larger  departments  or  units, 
managers  may  have  local  rules  to  ensure  that  the  taking  of  paid  leave  is  sensibly  and  sympathetically 
carried  out.  To  this  end,  holidays  will  be  taken  in  three  distinct  periods,  defined  as  follows,  subject 
to  local  arrangements  and  at  the  convenience  of  management. 

Winter/Spring  1 January-30  April  = 1 week 

Summer  I May-30  September  = 2 weeks 

Autumn/Winter:  1 October-21  December  = 1 week 

The  fifth  week  should  be  taken  at  a time  agreed  with  your  manager.  In  addition  to  statutory  holidays 
and  to  the  five  weeks’  entitlement,  there  will  be  two  days’  holidays  over  the  Christmas/New  Year 
period,  to  be  taken  at  the  convenience  of  management. 

This  should  not  preclude  an  employee  from  having  up  to  four  weeks’  holiday  during  the  Summer 
or  Winter  period  if  acceptable  to  the  management  concerned. 

Breaks  from  work  are  important  both  to  refresh  you  and  give  you  concentrated  time  with  family 
and  friends  or  to  pursue  personal  interests.  This  is  why  the  company  does  not  allow  annual  holiday 
entitlement  to  be  carried  over  to  the  following  year,  nor  does  it  pay  in  lieu  of  holidays. 

For  those  who  join  the  company  during  the  holiday  year  (which  runs  from  1 January  to  3 1 December) 
a pro  rata  holiday  entitlement  is  calculated  as  follows; 


Date  of  starting  Month  Year  1 


Before 

16th 

day 

of 

January 

25 

days 

Before 

16th 

day 

of 

February 

23 

days 

Before 

16th 

day 

of 

March 

21 

days 

Before 

16th 

day 

of 

April 

19 

days 

Before 

16th 

day 

of 

May 

17 

days 

Before 

16th 

day 

of 

June 

15 

days 

Before 

16th 

day 

of 

July 

13 

days 

Before 

1 6th 

day 

of 

August 

10 

days 

Before 

16th 

day 

of 

September 

9 

days 

Before 

16th 

day 

of 

October 

6 

days 

Before 

16th 

day 

of 

November 

5 

days 

Before 

16th 

day 

of 

December 

3 

days 

After  15th  day  of 

December 

0 

days 

If,  on  leaving  the  company,  you  have  not  taken  your  full  holiday  entitlement  for  that  year,  as  shown 
in  the  table  below,  money  in  lieu  will  be  paid  for  the  balance. 


Date  of  leaving 

Month 

Final  year 

Before  16th  day  of 

January 

0 days 

After  15th  day  of 

January 

3 days 

After  15th  day  of 

February 

5 days 

After  15th  day  of 

March 

6 days 

After  15th  day  of 

April 

9 days 

After  15th  day  of 

May 

10  days 

After  15th  day  of 

June 

13  days 

After  15th  day  of 

July 

15  days 

After  15th  day  of 

August 

17  days 

After  15th  day  of 

September 

19  days 

After  15th  day  of 

October 

21  days 

After  15th  day  of 

November 

23  days 

After  15th  day  of 

December 

25  days 

NB  Employees  who  leave  the  company  during  their  first  holiday  year  will  accrue  holiday  entitlement 
on  the  basis  of  l/12th  of  the  normal  holiday  entitlement  for  each  completed  month  of  service. 


Public  holidays  observed  by  the  company  are:  New  Year’s  Day,  Good  Friday,  Easter  Monday,  Early 
Spring  Holiday,  Late  Spring  Holiday,  Late  Summer  Holiday,  Christmas  Day  and  Boxing  Day. 

If  your  religion  prohibits  you  from  working  on  other  specific  days,  you  may  take  these  days  as 
paid  leave  from  your  holiday  entitlement,  regardless  of  departmental  scheduling.  Please  notify  your 
manager  at  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year. 
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Other  time  off 

The  company  supports  employees  who  take  an  active  part  in  public  life,  such  as  beina  itiemk.  , 
local  authorities,  statutory  tribunals,  health  authorities,  local  education  authorities,  etc  ReasSw 
off  ™th  pay  may  be  given,  depending  on  the  merits  of  each  case  and  taking  into  account  anv 
on  the  individuals  department  or  the  business  of  the  company.  Please  discuss  it  with  your 
who  will  consult  the  Human  Resources  Department,  if  necessary.  ^ tnanager, 

One  public  duty  which  is  compulsory  is  jury  service.  In  this  case,  the  company  gives  such  naid 
off  as  the  court  requires,  subject  to  any  reimbursement  by  the  courts  If  you  are  summoned^  for 
service,  give  your  manager  a copy  of  your  notice  immediately.  mmoned  tor  jury 

In  the  event  of  the  death  or  serious  illness  of  a near  relative,  major  domestic  disaster  such  as  fire 
or  burglary,  the  company  encourages  managers  to  deal  in  a responsible  and  considerate  wav 
requests  for  urgent,  short  periods  of  compassionate  time  off  with  pay.  ^ 

Requests  for  time  off  without  pay  will  also  be  considered. 


Absence  through  illness 

schl  the  company’s  sick  ™v 

scheme,  which  was  designed  to  ensure  that  no  employee  suffers  financially  because  they  are  ill.' 

TOat  this  means  in  the  light  of  current  state  benefits,  is  that  the  company's  scheme  tons  im  tk 
difference  between  Employers’  Statutory  Sick  Pay  and  what  you  would  normally  earn  This  ZZrS,  J 
referred  to  as  Occupational  Sick  Pay,  in  just  the  same  way  that  a p^Zn  sch™=  areLLdT  ' 
OTployer  is  called  an  Orapational  Pension  Scheme.  Income  tax.  National  Insurance  and  othZdeducLm 

yp"  ‘0  receive  yZZmen«  Sa?^ 

dZlsTl'&ZparsLr^  sectiorfof  S; 


Personal  Accident  Insurance 


Personal  Insurance  while  overseas 

effJcl%ZronZ  b^Zt'ZpToTeZZ^^^^^  cover  medical  expenses  loss  of  personal 

provided  are  av^laL  toZt'ZZ  feZr^  business  journey  Details  of  the  cover 


Termination  of  Employment 
If  you  decide  to  leave  the 
Your  notice  period  will  have 


company  you  must  give  notice  of  your  intention  to  do 
been  speafied  m your  letter  of  appointment. 


so  in  writing. 


References 

wiii'ij:  rreqlfby 

Data  Protection 

PrStoZZt'ZgV'thZZZnZhalZ  protection  principles  contained  in  the  Data 

heldcnaooZputoffle%i“XLre1scV  when  that  data  is 

to  have  any  such  data  checked  for  accuracy  Ld™if  ap™Sl!  emsZ'  “ °PP°«unity 

Recruitment 

on  appropriate  notice  boMZiZStloratfoZ”^®'*  'utemal  applicants  by  displaying  all  job  vacancies 


Inter-eompany  Transfer  of  Employees 


its  business  units  and  companies.  No 
to  apply  for,  or  obtains,  a position 
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Prospective  managers  are  expected  to  treat  an  application  from  an  employee  of  another  Reed 
company  or  business  unit  in  confidence  until  the  applicant  agrees  that  the  matter  can  be  made  known 
to  his/h*er  present  manager. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Reed  Pension  Scheme  is  that  it  can  be  transferred  within  Reed,  providing 
there  is  no  break  in  service. 

Retirement 

The  RBP  arrangements  for  retirement  follow  those  of  the  Reed  Pension  Scheme.  Normal  retirement 
age  is  65  years  for  men  and  women,  but  there  are  arrangements  for  earlier  retirement.  There  are  full 
details  of  the  Pension  Scheme  elsewhere  in  this  Handbook. 

The  company  encourages  pre-retirement  planning  through  courses  and  counselling.  RBP  wiU  be 
pleased  to  present  a retirement  gift  to  each  employee  upon  reaching  retirement  age. 

In  every  organisation,  certain  regulations  are  necessary.  Some  of  those  which  apply  to  our  business 
are  imposed  by  law,  others  are  designed  for  the  wellbeing  and  safety  of  the  individual  and  the  smooth 
running  of  the  business  as  a whole. 


PERSONAL  Responsibility 

As  an  employee  of  RBP,  you  should  maintain  a clean  and  smart  appearance,  appropriate  to  the 
company’s  business,  your  position  and  contact  with  our  customers.  We  expect  you  to  set  yourself  the 
highest  standards  by; 

— a sincere  attempt  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  other  employees  at  ail  levels  of  the 
company  and  courteous  treatment  of  customers,  suppliers  and  visitors; 

— the  diligent  carrying  out  of  instructions  given  by  your  manager: 

— full  compliance  with  company  procedures; 

— the  personal  care  of  all  equipment,  tools,  machinery  and  amenities  of  the  company  under 
your  responsibility; 

— responsible  use  of  the  company’s  resources — stationery,  expenses,  your  time  at  work  and  in 
particular  postal  services  and  telephones  which  are  restricted  to  business  use  only,  except 
in  emergencies  or  where  permission  is  given  and  arrangements  are  made  to  pay  for  personal 
use. 

— not  disclosing  to  unauthorised  persons  any  confidential  information  about  the  company,  its 
activities  or  any  of  its  customera  On  leaving  the  company,  you  must  return  any  files, 
documents,  paper  and  property  belonging  to  the  company. 

— while  working  for  RBP,  you  should  not  engage  in  any  other  paid  employment  or  carry 
out  any  trade,  profession  or  business  without  the  company’s  written  permission. 


Health  and  Safety 
What  you  should  know 

The  company  has  a duty  under  the  law,  so  far  as  is  reasonably  practicable,  to  safeguard  your  health 
and  ensure  your  safety  and  welfare  at  work. 

These  duties  include: 

making  your  workplace  safe  and  free  from  health  risks 
keeping  dust,  fumes  and  noise  under  control 

ensuring  that  plant  and  machinery  are  safe  and  that  good  work  systems  are  set  and  followed 
seeing  that  articles  and  substances  are  moved,  stored  and  used  safely 
providing  adequate  welfare  facilities 

providing  information,  instruction,  training  and  supervision  necessary  for  your  health  and  safety 
while  at  work. 

The  company’s  detailed  health  and  safety  policy  statements  are  contained  in  two  separate  booklets, 
which  should  be  issued  to  all  new  employees — “Health  & Safety  at  Work”  and  Safety  Policy.  Safety 
Standards  and  Procedures”.  The  company  has  set  up  a Safety  Committee  and  regularly  consults  a 
trade  union  safety  representative  about  matters  affecting  your  health  and  safety.  It  has  a duty  to  report 
certain  injuries,  diseases  and  dangerous  occurrences  to  the  enforcing  authority  and  also  to  provide  any 
protective  clothing  or  equipment  which  you  might  need.  There  are  qualified  First  Aiders  m most 
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departments^  and  an  Occupational  Health  Adviser  in  attendance  at  Quadrant  House  Th^  n 

Health  Adviser  is  m attendance  at  the  Unit  from  0930-1030  and  from  1430-1530 

reached  quickly  m an  emergency  via  a bleeper,  controlled  by  the  Security  staff  (3030)  ^ ™ ** 

The  company  also  has  a duty  to  take  precautions  against  fire,  provide  adeouatp  r 

and  means  for  fighting  fire.  It  is  important  in  this  connection  to  ensure  that  floods,  steps  stai 
passages  and  gangways  are  well  constructed  and  maintained,  and  not  obstructed  In  addwf ' If""' 
(Control  of  Substances  Hazardous  to  Health)  requires  that  the  company  tlSrproper  mec  ^ 
prevent  employees  being  exposed  to  substances  which  may  damage  theh  health.'^  Precautions  to 

As  an  employee,  you  have  legal  duties  too. 

They  include: 

whmyolToTdo  r /r  »»o  may  be  affected  by 

co-operating  with  your  employer  on  health  and  safety 

not  interfering  with  or  misusing  anything  provided  for  your  health,  safety  and  welfare, 

atteprof^oV^upe^^^^^  wlhTJ  reSf^ir^S^y^t^  “ 

tf  there  ,s  one  ,n  your  area  or  with  the  Occupational  Health  Adviser  in  QuXnt  H^se 

hoi'  t^oTprwtthrLi^ryr  h”a:rpi"!:fo“"  » 

Employment  Medical  Advisory  Service  can  gife  advice  on  S*  al  war”  S Sst 
You  should  note  the  following  two  addresses; 

Environmental  Services 
24  Denmark  Road 
Carshalton  Surrey 
Telephone:  081-770  5532 

Health  and  Safety  Executive 
I Long  Lane 
London  SEl  4PJ 
Telephone:  071-407  8911 

You  can  get  advice  on  general  fire  precautions  from  the  Fire  Brigade  or  your  Fire  Officer 

the  19"f  r Act  1974  but,  for  particular  purposes, 

Act  1963,  the  Nuclear  Installations  Act  1965  the  A ■ Shops  and  Railway  Premises 

Act  1956,  the  Fire  PmcautionrAct  197I  anVl^  Welfare  Provisioos) 

may  be  equally  relevant.  Aots  and  Regulations  made  under  any  of  these 

manager^  employees— to  obligations  on  all  of  us— employers, 

possible  risks  of  injury, °d!maS  'and  bf  eliminating  all 

RBP  takes  the  Act  very  seriously  and  requires  each  and  every  member  of  staff  to  do  so  as  well, 

law  in  practice™nd°spWt''*’’  specifies  how  it  sets  out  to  meet  every  requirement  of  the 

Procedures  ^toTTis (-  Policies  and 

implemented,  maintained  ™n™rammln1latL'™^^  standards  and  procedures  are 

safe  working  systems  and  methodTof'work  ^adrisililh  ^ *'*“°*'  ^“™‘‘ve,  is  responsible  for  ensuring 

health  and  safety  matters  throughout  the ’company  company  on  all  safety  matters  and  co-ordinating 

on  the  ground  floor  2 SadralfH^ollJlm  Hanning  Executive.  He  is  based 

company  ly  taking  all  reasonabte^ cmeTorTh*^oln*heai(f  co-operate  as  necessary  with  the 

who  may  be  affected  by  their  acts or  omissions— safety  as  well  as  that  of  other  persons 
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5.  The  subject  of  safety  is  included  at  all  levels  of  the  company’s  training  programme. 

6.  Safely  Committees  representing  employees  and  management,  chaired  by  a director  or  senior 
executive,  exist  at  all  major  locations  to  make  recommendations  and  ensure  the  safety  policy  continues 
10  be  fully  implemented. 

Safely  Training 

The  company  recognises  that  safety  training  is  an  integral  part  of  its  overall  safety  policy.  No  person 
Mil  be  employed  on  work  involving  any  reasonably  foreseeable,  significant  risk  unless  he/she  has  received 
adequate  training  in  understanding  the  hazards  involved  and  the  precautions  to  be  taken.  Managers 
have  to  give  safety  training  for  jobs  under  their  control  in  and  on-the-job  capacity. 

Health  and  Safety  Publicity 

Notices  from  the  company  regarding  health  and  safety  will  be  displayed  at  each  location.  All  new 
employees  are  required  to  read  these  health  and  safety  guidelines. 


Security 

Some  RBP  offices  are  manned  by  security  officers.  These  officials  comprise  a security  force  protecting 
staff,  their  possessions  and  company  property.  Your  are  asked  to  co-operate  with  their  instructions  and 
requests  which  are  for  our  mutual  protection.  It  is  particularly  important  that  you  observe  the  rules 
regarding  the  wearing  of  ID  passes  within  Quadrant  House. 


Emergency  Evacuation — Quadrant  House 

The  emergency  alarm  is  a two-stage  alert  and  evacuation  signal.  The  alarm  is  followed  by  verba! 
instructions. 

There  will  be  two  distinct  signals; 

ALERT — A two-tone  intermittent  sound. 

On  hearing  this,  staff  must  assemble  in  a corridor  or  by  a loudspeaker  to  await  an  announcement. 
EVACUATE — A continuous  tone. 

On  hearing  this,  staff  must  leave  the  building  immediately. 

Following  the  “Alert”  tone,  an  announcement  will  be  made  before  an  evacuation  commences  but  if 
the  “Evacuate”  signal  sounds  without  a preliminary  warning,  evacuation  must  conunence  without 
waiting  for  an  announcement. 


EvacuationProcedure 

— When  the  intermittent  sound  is  heard,  assemble  in  the  corridor  or  by  a loudspeaker 

— Obey  the  verbal  instruction 

— If  the  tone  becomes  continuous  leave  the  building  immediately 
—USE  THE  NEAREST  STAIRS— DO  NOT  USE  THE  LIFTS 

— Leave  the  vicinity  of  Quadrant  House — do  not  assemble  in  groups. 

Full  instructions  are  posted  on  each  floor. 


Healthcare 


Smoking 

Restrictions  on  smoking  are  now  common  in  many  public  places  and  the  rights  of  non-smokers  are 
increasingly  respected  by  those  who  do  smoke.  In  these  circumstances,  the  company,  although 
wishing  to  impose  a restriction  on  freedom  of  choice  or  to  prohibit  smoking  altogether  in  working 
areas,  wants  to  encourage  a gradual  development  of  an  environment  where  non-smoking  is  establi^ed 
as  the  norm  through  the  willingness  of  smokers  to  give  up  smoking  at  work  or  limit  their  poking 
to  designated  smoking  areas.  Certain  areas  in  the  company  are  already  designated  as  non-smoking  for 
both  safety  and  social  reasons  It  is  strictly  forbidden  to  smoke  there. 

The  company’s  recruitment  process  should  reflect  the  self-enforcement  nature  of  this  statement  by 
the  employment  of  only  those  who  a^ee  to  abide  by  its  content.  Provision  will  be  made  so  that 
employees  may  be  encouraged  and  assisted  to  give  up  smoking. 
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Noise 

The  company  is  aware  of  noise  problems  and,  where  possible,  will  implement  the  advice  given  in 
the  appropriate  Code  of  Practice  for  reducing  the  exposure  of  employees  to  noise. 


Harmful  substances  and  equipment 

The  aim  of  the  Control  of  Substances  Hazardous  to  Health  Regulations  1988  (COSHH)  is  to  reduce 
exposure  to  hazardous  substances  to  acceptable  levels  or  below  for  all  employees  who  are  otherwise 
likely  to  be  subjected  to  significant  risks  to  their  health. 


COSHH  requirements  involve  checking  substances  used  or  produced  in  the  workplace,  evaluating 
their  risk,  setting  out  procedures  for  their  use,  and  informing  employees  accordingly. 

This  relatively  new  legislation  is  expected  to  build  up  awareness  of  dangerous  substances  through 
ongoing  information  and  training  programmes. 


Visual  display  units 

A code  of  practice  has  been  developed  covering  the  operation  of  screen-based,  computer-linked 
keyboards  (VDUs)  which  sets  out  the  relevant  guidelines  for  introducing  and  operating  such  equipment 
as  well  as  guidance  on  care  of  eyesight  and  eyesight  testing. 

While,  overall,  the  health  risks  associated  with  operating  VDUs  are  generally  considered  to  be 
minimal,  the  company  recognises  the  use  of  VDUs  is  the  subject  of  continued  research.  The  use  of 
VDUs  has,  therefore,  to  be  controlled,  with  proper,  responsible  consideration  given  to  environmental 
factors  with  the  aim  of  minimising  any  visual  or  postural  fatigue  which  can  arise  from  using  VDUs 


It  is  compulsory  for  anyone  about  to  start  using  a VDU  to  have  an  eye  test,  and  at  regular  intervals 
thereafter.  The  Occupational  Health  Unit  in  Quadrant  House  can  perform  eye  tests.  In  appropriate 
circumstances,  some  financial  assistance  is  available  towards  the  cost  of  frames  and  lenses,  if  prescribed 
as  necessary  for  the  operation  of  a VDU.  In  the  case  of  operators  who  are  involved  in  heavy  and 
concentrated  use  of  VDUs,  consideration  is  given  to  the  need  for  rest  breaks  or  pauses  when  they  do 
not  occur  in  a natural  way  in  the  organisation  of  work. 


VDU  training  incorporates  advice  on  operator  comfort  and  safety  but  here  are  some  basic  guidelines: 


— Use  a chair  which  is  fully  adjustable  with  a good  level  of  lumbar  support.  Sit  at  the  correct 
height  for  the  equipment.  Knees  and  hips  should  be  level  and  feet  should  be  flat  on  the 
floor  or  on  a foot-rest. 

— Adjust  the  screen  angle  and  the  brightness  or  contrast  for  comfort.  Use  a glare  guard 
and/or  blinds,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  glare  or  reflections  on  the  screen. 

— Work  with  the  keyboard  parallel  to  the  edge  of  your  desk,  ensuring  that  there  is  ample 
room  for  wrist  support. 

— When  typing,  keep  your  hands  level  with  your  forearms.  Avoid  awkward  movements  such 
as  twisting,  stretching  and  splaying  or  your  wrists  and  fingers.  Use  as  few  keystrokes  as 
possible — use  function  keys  and  quick  cursor  movements.  Learn  the  short-cuts  in  your 
software  package.  Support  your  wrists  and  vary  the  fingers  you  use  when  operating  a 
“mouse”. 

— Take  regular  computer  breaks— 10  minutes  in  every  70.  It  is  better  to  take  frequent  short 
breaks  than  one  or  two  long  breaks  at  wider  intervals. 

— It  is  important  to  have  regular  eye  tests.  You  will  be  offered  an  annual  in-company  test 
but  if  you  wear  glasses  you  should  also  continue  to  visit  your  optician  regularly  for  medical 
eye  checks. 
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_ DON’T  ADJUST  YOUR  POSTURE  TO  SUIT  YOUR  WORKSTATION. 
adjust  IT  TO  SUIT  YOU. 


Screen:  readable  and  stable  image, 
adjustable,  glare  free. 

Keyboard:  usable,  adjustable, 
key  tops  legible. 

Worksurface:  allow  flexible 
arrangement,  spacious,  glare  free, 
document  holder  as  appropriate. 
Work  chair:  appropriate  adjustability 
plus  foot  rest. 

Leg  room  and  clearances: 
to  facilitate  postural  changes. 


Lighting:  provision  of  adequate 
contrast,  no  direct  glare 
or  reflections. 

Distracting  noise  minimised. 

No  excessive  heat,  adequate  humidity. 
Software:  appropriate  to  the  task  and 
adapted  to  user  cap^ilitles,  provide 
feedback  on  system  status,  no 
clandestine  monitoring. 


Communications 

Communication  is  our  business  and  at  RBP  we  place  great  emphasis  on  keeping  lines  open  and 
busy.  Overseeing  the  Group’s  information  system  (internally  and  externally)  is  the  job  of  the  Corporate 
Communications  Unit,  based  at  Quadrant  House.  But  responsibility  for  ensuring  good  communications 
passes  to  you,  as  the  receiver  and  end  user  of  information. 

There  is  a variety  of  interlocking  information  channels  within  RBP.  It  is  hoped  you  find  them  all 
valuable  and  that,  collectively,  they  keep  you  fully  abreast  of  developments  within  the  company  and 
give  you  a clearer  view  of  the  company’s  business  objectives  and  the  part  you  can  play  m them. 

Team  briefings 

Each  manager  sets  his  or  her  own  style.  Each  division  or  department  in  the  company  may  organise 
work  briefings  differently,  but  at  least  once  a month  you  will  learn  about  your  departoents  progress, 
your  division,  and  something  about  the  company  as  a whole,  whether  in  formal  meeUngs  or  by  chats 
with  your  manager  and  other  colleagues.  Communication  is  a two-way  process.  Feel  tree  to  asK 
questions. 
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Notice  Boards 

They  are  an  important  part  of  the  information  chain,  and  are  used  for  company-wide  announcements 
and  items  of  more  local  interest.  Company  and  Divisional  notices  should  be  easily  spotted.  Company 
Notices  are  issued  by  the  Corporate  Communications  Unit  and  cover: 

— senior  appointments 

— major  changes  to  the  company’s  portfolio 

— changes  to  company  personnel  policies  and  procedures 

— major  Reed  Elsevier  news. 


House  Journals 

There  is  a staff  magazine,  produced  by  Corporate  Communications.  Published  monthly,  NETWORK 
is  a two-colour  business  magazine  for  people  who  work  in  Reed  Business  Publishing.  It  contains  news 
and  features  about  people  and  personalities,  as  well  as  business-focused  articles,  outlining  company 
developments  and  viewpoints  to  give  you  a clearer,  wider  picture  of  the  company  and  its  activities. 
There  is  a Classified  section,  free  to  all  staff  to  announce  engagements,  sell  houses,  cars  or  stereos,  a 
spirited  letters  page  and  other  features  of  a lively  in-house  publication.  Contributions  are  warmly 
welcomed  from  any  member  of  staff. 


Striving  for  Excellence 

Rewards  and  benefits  are  tangible,  quantifiable  things.  Recognition  is  not  so  visible.  Reed  seeks  to 
recognise  innovative  thinking,  talent  and  service  wherever  they  occur.  Many  of  our  magazines  and 
directories,  and  the  people  who  work  on  them,  earn  accolades  across  the  publishing  industry.  They 
win  awards  which  are  the  concrete  proof  of  quality  and  effort  rewarded. 


Awards 


Staff  Suggestion  Scheme 

Called  Ideas  in  Action,  ^e  scheme  is  intended  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  all  members  of  staff 
up  to  Publisher  level  to  put  forward  their  ideas  to  save  cost  or  waste,  increase  revenue  or  improve 
customer  service.  Rules  are  simple.  Ideas  are  submitted  to  a panel,  drawn  from  all  disciplines  in  the 
company  and  chaired  by  the  Chief  Executive  which  meets  regularly  to  consider  submissions.  An  initial 
award  of  £250  is  made  for  the  winning  suggestion  but  further  payments  can  be  made  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  depending  on  the  amount  of  money  generated  or  saved  by  the  idea. 


Editorial  Awards 

Reed  Business  Publishing  has  instituted  an  Editorial  Advisory  Group,  which  meets  regularly  to 
discuss  ways  of  maintaining  and  improving  the  company’s  high  quality  of  journalism.  The  BAG’S 
“rolling  membership’’  ensures  that  the  views  of  all  editorial  and  associated  staff  in  the  company  are 
heard.  The  Group  has  instituted  an  award  scheme  to  recognise  excellent  journalism  in  10  categories 
and  the  winner  of  each  category  will  receive  a cheque  for  £500.  To  qualify,  each  entry  should  have 
been  published  in  an  RBP  publication  during  the  year  under  review.  Three  examples  of  the  entrant’s 
work  should  be  submitted  and  judging  will  be  timed  to  coincide  with  the  Periodical  Publishing 
Association  Magazine  Awards  in  May. 


Investing  for  the  future 

RBP  is  firmly  committed  to  expansion,  and  a substantial  part  of  annual  profit  is  reinvested  in 
developing  existing  products,  identifying  new  business  opportimities  and  improving  our  marketing.  We 
use  the  most  up  to  date  computers  to  store  and  supply  information  and  will  continue  to  develop  oui 
capabilities  in  information  technology  throughout  our  business. 

But  the  company  is  even  more  committed  to  developing  its  greatest  investment — you. 
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Reed  Regional  Newspapers 


Statement  of  Terms  of  Employment  in  Accordance  with  the  Employment  Protection 
(Consolidation)  Act  1978 


1.  EMPLOYER: 

The  Guardian  Gazette  And  Independent  Newspapers  Ltd 


2.  EMPLOYEE: 


3.  Date  of  Commencement  of  Employment: 


4,  Date  on  which  your  period  of  continuous  employment  began  (taking  into  account  any  employment 
with  companies  within  the  Reed  International  Group). 

N/A 


5.  Job  Title: 


6.  LOCATION: 

You  may  however  be  requested  to  work  at  the  Group’s  other  offices,  subject  to  them  being  within 
reasonable  proximity  to  your  home  address. 


7.  Salary; 

The  commencing  salary  for  this  post  will  be  £ per  annum,  the  net  amount  being  credited  in 
twelve  equal  monthly  instalments  into  your  bank  account  on  the  15th  day  of  each  month. 

Your  salary  will  be  reviewed  annually  in  April  in  accordance  with  Company  policy,  subject  to 
legislation. 


8.  Bonus  /Commission  Schemes-. 

You  will  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  bonus/commission  schemes  as  outlined  in  the  attached 
document. 


9.  CAR: 

The  Company  will  provide  you  with  a taxed  and  insured  car  in  accordance  with  the  car^  policy 
which  you  may  use  for  all  business  and  private  purposes.  The  use  of  the  car  is  bound  by  the  guidelines 
contained  in  fee  car  user  guide,  which  is  enclosed. 


10.  Hours  of  Work: 

The  normal  office  hours  are  am  to  pm  with  one  hour  for  lunch,  Monday  to  Friday  inclusive 
but  you  will  be  required  to  work  such  hours  as  are  necessary  to  fulfil  the  responsibilities  of  the 
position. 

During  the  period  of  your  employment  you  will  be  required  to  devote  the  whole  of  your  time, 
attention  and  abilities  to  the  proper  fulfilment  of  your  duties. 


11.  Notice: 

Except  during  the  initial  probationary  period,  your  employmeiit  may  be  terminated^  by  either  P^J^y 
giving  to  fee  other  one  month’s  notice  in  writing  or  as  provided  under  the  requirements  ot  the 
Employment  Protection  (Consolidation)  Act  1978,  whichever  is  fee  greater. 
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12.  Holiday  Entitlement: 

Your  annual  holiday  entitlement  is  20  days  in  a complete  calendar  year  or  pro  rata  if 
other  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  On  completion  of  five  years'  continuous  sertce  v™, 
wil  increase  to  25  days.  Holiday  should  be  taken  during  the  year  in  which  it  is  “‘‘Uemoit 
which  are  mutually  convenient.  * ““"ed  at  times 

In  addition  to  the  above,  you  are  entitled  to  eight  statutory  public  holidays  with  pay  each  year 

13.  Payment  During  Absence  Through  Sickness; 

.c  policy,  which  incorporates  statutory  sick  pay,  is  to  ensure  that  when  v™. 

through  sickness  or  injury  you  continue  to  receive  your  net  Lnthly  rate  of  ply  for  ^ 
increases  depending  on  your  period  of  continuous  employment  with  the  Company 
Your  entitlement  is  as  follows:— 

Period  of  Service  Duration  of  Benefit 

During  the  probationary  period  No  benefit 

Up  to  One  year  One  month 


Over  One  year 


One  month  for  each  completed  year  of  service  up  to  a 
maximum  of  six  months  u ‘o  a 


14.  Medical  Insurance: 

a healthcare  scheme. 

15.  Reed  InternationalGroup  Pension  Scheme: 

arc''hvit““elraS?t“j^^^^^^^^  °r  over  which  employees 

in-service  benefits  for  thi  Lmb^ran^ r^ndtt  “auTT^roV^®?  Ind 

SIX  per  cent  of  pensionable  earnings.  The  scheim  k rnntrtw  ,5"  f I [ employee  contnbution  is 
Pension  scheme.  An  explanatory  bc^^^L 

eoS^tag  .hT'rrn“ttTol^^  a refusal  form 

16.  TRAVEL; 

and°ent.^d  to  Sm‘’outo“f^^^^^^^^  consistent  with  the  fulfilment  of  your  duties 

bask  ™ expenses  meurred  against  paid  receipts  or  invoices  on  a monthly 


SAFETY  POLICV 

see  full  details  m the  enclosed  employee  handbook. 

In  the  first  instance  any  grievances  should  be  referred  to  your  m.nag„ 

for  the  proper  performance* o?your"dutiK  a^the^Com^™'  P ’*'’1  ^°™P“y  {«cept  as  required 

Its  termination  for  whatever  reason- nipanys  Employee)  nor  for  six  (6)  months  after 

director,  manager, '^°p”anner'*  emplOTerOT^  directly  or  indirectly  as  principal  agent, 

newspaper  publishing.  ’ P V or  otherwise  m the  profession  or  business  of  local 

have  contacted  in  t£  fuittemre^of  devST™’  n™  lyliP  °r  which  you  would 

space.  loping  business  for  the  purposes  of  selling  advertising 

subsidiaries  any  o/i^OT^loyees”  International  or  its 


(i) 


(ii) 


(tii) 
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(B)  While  the  restrictions  in  Clause  (A)  above  are  considered  by  the  Company  and  the  Employee 
to  be  reasonable  at  this  time,  it  is  recognised  that  restrictions  of  this  nature  may  fail  for  technical 
reasons  unforeseen  and  accordingly  it  is  agreed  and  declared  that  if  any  of  such  restrictions  shall  be 
adjudged  to  be  void  as  going  beyond  what  is  reasonable  in  all  the  circumstances  for  the  protection 
of  the  Interests  of  the  Company  and  the  Employee  but  would  be  valid  if  part  of  the  wording  was 
deleted  or  the  period  area  or  definition  of  business  reduced  in  scope  the  restrictions  shall  apply  with 
such  modifications  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  same  valid  and  effective. 

(C)  You  will  also  undertake  not  (except  in  the  proper  performance  of  your  duties  herein)  during 
or  after  the  termination  of  your  employment,  for  whatever  reason,  to  disclose  to  any  person  whatsoever 
any  information  of  a secret  or  confidential  nature  relating  to  the  Company  or  its  business  of  which 
you  have  or  shall  hereafter  become  possessed. 


19.  Conflict  of  Interest 

You  will  not,  without  the  prior  written  consent  of  the  Company,  be  engaged,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  any  other  business  whatsoever. 


20.  Copyright  Agreement 

You  are  required  also  to  sign  the  attached  copyright  agreement. 

I accept  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  with  Guardian  Gazette  and  Independent  Newspapers 
Ltd  as  detailed  in  the  attached  Statement,  accompanying  letter  and  employee  handbook. 

Signed: 

Date: 


Guardian  Newspapers  Corporate  Brochure 
Welcome  to  the  Biggest  News  Around 


Introduction 
A word  of  welcome  . . . 

Welcome  to  the  Guardian,  a company  which  is  part  of  the  United  Kingdom’s  largest  publishing 
group — Reed  Elsevier. 

The  Guardian  is  a “career”  company — not  a “job”  company.  In  other  words  we  constantly  seek  to 
develop  our  people  through  a commitment  to  training  and  through  providing  opportunities  to  tackle 
new  challenges  and  learn  new  skills. 

By  joining  the  Guardian  team  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  share  in  our  success  and,  most 
importantly,  to  build  a career  with  a company  that  puts  people  first. 

This  Welcome  Folder  is  an  example  of  this.  We  know  that  the  first  few  days  in  a new  company 
can  be  a difficult  time.  In  the  following  pages  we  take  you  through  your  first  day  and  give  you  an 
idea  of  what  to  expect.  We  also  provide  useful  background  information  on  the  company. 

On  pages  4 and  5 we  have  outlined  the  company  goals — so  that  you  know  exactly  the  aims  of  the 
company  you  are  joining. 

I know  you  are  going  to  enjoy  working  with  us  and  I look  forward  to  meeting  you. 

Paul  Davidson 

Regional  Managing  Director 


Overall  Objectives 

Success  in  any  company  can  be  achieved  only  if  every  employee  understands  and  supports  the 
objectives  which  the  company,  and  each  individual  in  it,  is  striving  to  attain. 

These  objectives  are  not  necessarily  all  of  equal  importance  and  at  different  times  some  may  require 
more  effort  than  others. 
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We  must  strive  to:- 


Products  and  Customers 

— Win  customers  and  readers  by  consistently  delivering  quality  in  the  products  anH 
we  offer  at  a price  that  makes  sense  to  the  customers  and  to  us.  Customers  pay  our 
— Ensure  that  eveiy  customer  receives  a level  of  service  which  is  better  than  expected 

— Be  sensitive  and  responsive  to  customer  needs  in  all  aspects  of  our  work. 

Customer  care  is  the  responsibility  of  each  and  every  member  of  staff. 

^ behSf ™luable  asset  of  any  company  and  ail  our  efforts  must  always  be 

1 °”ly  ppply  tP  our  readers,  advertisers  and  leaflet  customers,  h,  • 

also  to  the  service  we  provide  to  our  colleagues.  uusiomers,  but 

Full  details  of  how  customer  care  works  in  each  department  can  be  found  in  a , 
booklet-customer  Care  Code  of  Practice.  This  is  required  reading  for  all  employees,  and  is  avaS 
to  customers  at  our  reception  counters.  ^ ^ ^ ^ ® available 

Profit 

— Achieve  high  and  increasing  levels  of  profit,  to  enable  us  to  meet  our  responsibilities  te 
People 

~ co-operation  between  individuals  and  groups.  To  build  trust  and 

“n  to  goorM^lrmr,? employees  ha4  cenfidenef 
as  a whole  ' commitment  of  their  colleagues,  managers  and  company 

^Ting^S^h\“Xany‘'’  “ "“p''  P'PP’'  ^»“y 

potio“L?"t  ■h”'*  ”“”P‘P  ‘■'■P”  “'■enever  possible.  When  a 

position  must  be  filled  from  outside,  to  recruit  the  best  possible  person  available. 

a^omplisEf'Tf Ll"  =“?™PP™“‘  upou  individual  initiative,  ability  and 

capabilities  and  'nrenn^e  emp  oyees  appropriate  opportunities  to  improve  their  skills  and 
^ capabilities  and  prepare  themselves  for  more  responsible  joba 

PO'-^PPol  actions  will  be  administered 

ikfanageme/ir 

~ wh7me°niTm^  enfhnW*S  "'“f  enthusiasm  at  all  levels;  to  select  managers 

among  their  colleaguea  tlt™selves  but  who  have  to  ability  to  engender  enthusiasm 

room  wheuCT^MssiWe^T*”^^  Ptoat'vity;  to  emphasise  what  is  to  be  done  while  leaving 
^ room  Whenever  possible  for  creative  solutions  compatible  with  the  overall  goal. 

Staff  c”7drand  Progress  and  difficulties  through  weekly  briefings,  the 

suggestions  and  to  show^  oadshows.  To  mvite  comments,  constructive  criticism  and 

and  supervisors  of  all  departmeTs^T^^™.  Company  Brief,  which  is  circulated  to  managers 
brief,  7hich  include  cXa™perS7r^^  '°  “Pients  of  the 

forthcoming  events.  ’ individual  achievements,  moves  and  promotions  and 
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This  weekly  briefing  is  a vital  part  of  the  effective  operation  of  the  company.  It  is  important  that 
the  senior  managers  and  directors  receive  feedback  and  answer  any  questions  arising  from  it.  If  for 
any  reason  a team  briefing  is  not  held  in  a particular  week  please  ensure  that  you  are  able  to  read 
a copy. 

Guardian  Newsround  is  a monthly  newsletter  for  our  thousands  of  distributors  who  ensure  the 
consistent  and  careful  delivery  of  our  newspapers.  It  services  a similar  function  to  the  Company  Brief 
for  those  employees  who  are  not  office  based,  although  naturally  its  content  is  weighted  more  to  topics 
of  special  interest  to  them. 

Staff  Council,  team  meetings,  product  reviews  and  roadshows  all  have  a part  to  play  in  effective 
internal  communication.  Most  important  of  all,  however,  is  the  role  we  each  have  in  keeping  others 
informed  of  our  activities. 


Relations  with  the  Community 

Support  the  local  community  wherever  and  wherever  the  company  can  afford  to  do  so  and 

through  the  Guardian’s  own  charity.  To  preserve  the  quality  of  life  and  of  the  environment. 
Be  sensitive  to  the  interests  of  people  living  in  the  neighbourhoods  in  which  we  have  offices. 

— Encourage  people  to  fulfil  their  personal  sense  of  duty  to  the  community  as  well  as  their 
objectives  within  the  company. 

Standards 

We  must  always  strive  to  adopt  the  best  standards  of  corporate  and  individual  behaviour.  On 
corporate  standards,  this  means,  for  example,  making  fair  contracts,  ensuring  equal  opportunity. 

On  individual  behaviour  it  means,  for  example,  that  no  employee  will  offer  or  accept  financial 
inducement  such  as  likely  to  corrupt.  It  also  implies  that  whatever  is  attempted  by  the  company  or 
its  managers  will  be  to  the  best  possible  standard  of  achievement,  while  also  being  sensible,  practical 
and  economical. 


Quality 

The  Guardian  is  committed  to  consistently  seek  improved  quality  and  one  way  of  achieving  great 
quality  is  through  training. 

The  company  is  committed  to  providing  formal  training  to  equip  all  employees  for  their  work.  This 
training  starts  with  a company  induction  course  which  all  staff  are  required  to  attend.  In  addition 
many  departments  schedule  their  own  induction  programmes.  These  vary  in  duration  and  are  designed 
to  impart  knowledge  and  develop  the  basic  skills  required  in  a particular  role.  As  well  as  formal 
classroom  training,  employees  can  expect  to  receive  systematic  coaching  as  required  to  assist  their 
continuing  development. 

Part  of  the  training  and  learning  process  is  the  regular  appraisal  of  performance.  This  entails  an 
interview  with  your  manager  with  the  opportunity  for  you  to  discuss  your  assessment  of  your  performance 
relative  to  the  standards  required.  It  also  allows  your  manager  to  present  his/her  view,  identify  areas 
of  strength  and  development  needs. 


Internal  Awards 

The  Guardian  is  committed  to  the  pursuit  of  excellence,  and  seeks  to  identify  outstanding  achievements 
in  all  aspects  of  our  work.  Over  the  years,  the  company  has  won  a host  of  industry  awards  but 
perhaps  the  most  coveted  trophies  are  the  two  internal  awards  which  are  made  at  the  end  of  each 
year. 

The  reason  that  these  are  so  special  is  that  the  recipients  are  nominated  anonymously  by  their 
colleagues.  The  awards  are  for: 

— An  outstanding  contribution  to  the  company’s  performance  during  the  year, 

— The  person  who  most  typifies  the  Guardian  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  determination  and 
commitment. 

Past  winners  have  come  from  many  different  departments  and  job  functions  and  received  their  awards 
at  a special  presentation  by  the  Regional  Managing  Director. 
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Your  paperwork 

If  you  have  not  already  returned  the  following  documents  to  our  payroll  office  bv  cost  vm,  i. 
bnng  them  with  you;  ^ should 

P45 

SSP  Leaver’s  Certificate 
Bank  account/Next  of  kin  details 
Signed  contract  of  employment 
Pension  forms 

Copy  of  birth  and  marriage  certificate/passport  (required  for  pension) 


Company  cars 

If  you  have  been  allocated  a company  car  please  bring  with  you  your  driving  licence  Your 
fro  Company  Services  of  your  arrival  and  will  arrange  for  you  to  coLt  vTT 

from  them  dunng  the  day.  You  will  also  be  issued  with  the  company  car  policy.  ^ “ 

Who's  who 

Special  people  you  should  get  to  know:— 

Your  staff  council  representative 
Your  health  and  safety/first  aid  officer 
Your  fire  marshal 

Details  of  these  people  will  be  on  either  your  office  noticeboard  or  on  display  at  the  reception 


Communication 


The  Guardian  strives  to  have  excellent  communication  with  all  staff. 


the?„t™  ^ <i=P“™nts  which  includes 

““  noticeboards  every  month  In 
Counctl  which  IS  a body  elected  by  all  staff  to  represent  their  viewa 


company  wide  news.  Details  of 
addition  there  is  an  active  Staff 


Contract  of  employment 

wai  have  been  given  a contract  of  employment  to  complete  and  return.  This  will  include  details 


Hours  to  be  worked 
Salary 

Date  of  commencement 
Sick  pay 

Private  health  scheme 
Holidays 
Pension  scheme 
Retirement 
Working  location 
Notice  periods 
Disciplinary  procedures 


Some  of  these  categories  have  been  expanded  upon  a little  further  on  in  this  boolclet. 
Introduction  and  Training 

will  also  have  the  opportunfty^^S^  ’^vited  to  attend  an  induction  course.  V 

role  within  the  company  the  taduction  course  mav^b°e'^nf  Pms'on  scheme.  Depending  on  yo 

. . ^ ^ °r  specific  to  your  departmei 

and  dates  ™trafaing'''wdll  brirluKd  in^/°”  inmediate  manager  or  by  the  Sales  Training  Manaf 
® ■”  “PJPtieton  with  your  department  manager 

he  Guardtan  rs  committed  to  training  and  further  courses  may  be  arranged  for  you  in  the  futu: 

partment  wUl  hold  its  own  induction  course  covering  all  aspects  within  the  department. 
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HOLIDAYS 

Holiday  Entitlement 

Your  holiday  entitlement  is  20  working  days  per  annum,  unless  otherwise  stated  in  your  Contract 
of  Employment,  pro  rata  for  part-years  service  and  for  part-time  employees. 

After  two  years’  service  with  the  company,  as  at  31  December,  you  will  be  entitled  to  two  additional 
days  For  each  year  served  subsequently,  you  will  be  entitled  to  an  additional  day  up  to  a total  of 
25^days  holiday  entitlement  for  one  year. 

This  does  not  apply  to  the  Editorial  Department  who  have  their  own  arrangements. 

Certain  departments  have  arrangements  for  the  phasing  of  holidays  and  your  immediate  manager 
has  details  of  those. 

Holidays  must  be  taken  before  31  December  each  year  as  holidays  cannot  be  carried  forward  and 
payment  is  not  made  in  lieu  of  days  not  taken. 

Booking  Your  Holidays 

All  holidays  must  be  booked  on  the  company  holiday  booking  form.  Supplies  can  be  obtained  from 
your  Department  Manager.  These  must  be  authorised  by  the  Department  Manager  and  submitted  to 
the  payroll  office  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  first  day  of  the  holiday. 

Needless  to  say,  applications  for  holidays  will  not  be  turned  down  unreasonably.  However  due 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  number  of  staff  covering  the  office,  etc,  and,  if  necessary,  allocation  will 
be  on  a “first  come,  first  served”  basis. 

A maximum  of  two  consecutive  weeks’  holiday  can  be  taken.  If  there  are  special  circumstances 
which  mean  you  need  to  be  away  longer  than  this,  permission  must  be  sought  in  writing  from  your 
department  head. 

Public  Holidays 

Some  working  of  public  holidays  is  inevitable  in  our  business,  though  normally  this  will  only  affect 
Editorial,  and  the  Pre-press  Departments. 

Your  will  either  be  required  to  transfer  the  hours  to  meet  the  needs  of  production  or  time  off  in 
lieu  will  be  arranged,  according  to  the  terms  of  your  Contract  of  Employment. 

Pay  and  Expenses 
Salaries 

Salaries  are  paid  monthly  in  arrears  direct  into  your  bank  account. 

Funds  are  transferred  in  order  to  make  them  available  for  withdrawal. 

However,  if  you  are  using  a building  society  account,  there  may  be  an  additional  one  or  two  days 
delay.  To  simplify  payment  of  your  first  month’s  salary,  this  will  normally  be  made  by  cheque. 

Commission 

Where  applicable,  commission  is  paid  one  month  in  arrears  directly  into  your  bank  account  at  the 
same  time  as  your  salary.  It  is  based  on  targets  set  by  the  Group  Sales  Manager. 

All  salaries,  commission,  other  payments  and  deductions  are  shown  clearly  on  the  computerised  pay 
slip  which  will  be  issued  to  you  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

Expenses 

You  will  have  been  notified  if  you  are  entitled  to  claim  for  business  expenses.  Generally  this  applies 
to  journalists,  field  sales  personnel,  distribution  personnel,  senior  managers  and  company  car  divers. 

Other  Staff 

Some  staff  (eg  journalists,  distribution  personnel)  are  authorised  to  claim  expenses  for  using  their 
own  cars. 

Mileage  must  be  itemised  daily  on  an  expense  form  which  should  be  submitted  to  the  payroll 
department  for  inclusion  in  the  monthly  payroll.  Reimbursement  will  be  made  at  a rate  calculated 
using  the  current  AA  formula  for  each  mile  travelled  on  company  business. 
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Insurance  cover  is  provided  by  the  company  for  drivers  who  need  to  use  their  own  „ u-  i 
company  business.  vehicles  foj 


Advanced  Driving  Scheme 

The  company  encourages  all  staff  to  be  safe  drivers.  An  advanced  driving  scheme  >,  , 
Institute  of  Advanced  Motonsts  is  paid  for  by  the  company  for  any  employee  who  h^ 
for  more  than  three  months  and  who  wants  to  improve  their  driving  skills  Details  available 
Company  Services  Department.  diiaoie  trom  the 


Company  cars 

The  proccdiOT  governing  the  use  of  company  vehicles  is  outlined  in  the  Company  Motor  r,r  n r 
which  you  will  find  elsewhere  in  this  folder.  ompuny  iviotor  Car  Policj- 

dis“to.y1criom‘’“'  - drugs  are  liable 

Any  driver  who  is  disqualified  from  driving  by  a court  of  law  is  liable  to  dismissal. 


Sickness 

Employers  are  responsible  for  paying  Statutoiy  Sick  Pay  to  employees  for  up  to  28  weeks  sirVn,. 
2Sn  cr*  lybe^rtSd!’"^^^^^  to  qualify  fa*?! 

_l  • “d  each  subsequent  working  day  of  sickness,  you  must  notify  or  arrange  for  sommn. 

else  to  notify  your  immediate  manager  within  one  hour  of  your  normal  starting  time® 


Sick  Pay  Scheme 

sic^payth^ra:  oStadrKr^^fEm^^^  “ 

- Up  to  three  working  days  at  full  pay  in  the  first  year  of  employment. 

— Up  to  10  working  days  at  full  pay  in  the  second  year. 

0f^rrvS“^&^^^^^^^^  and  subsequent  years 

correct  adminiLSon*of”L*^rcheme”^e?ch^emDlcw^ 

work  following  a period  of  absence.  ’ be  interviewed  immediately  upon  return  to 

between’’ tile  My’’lp*lL"  ™d  to  make  up  the  difference 

pro^dmS™’’™®  “^°d  “P.  the  SSP  only  will  be  paid  in  accordance  with  DSS 


Company  Benefits 
Staff  Amenities 

There  will  be  differences  from  office  to  office,  depending  on  access  to  local  shops 

wafe'i!  aho“a  Mge™d"li™rov“  tatlnfof  ftod.™”" 

relax.  There  is  a snack'vendh^^  also  has  a rest  room  where  staff  can 

etc.  ^ variety  of  competitively-priced  confectionery,  crisps, 

A local  sandwich  bar  also  sends  in  a selection  of  sandwiches,  rolls,  drinks  and  sundries  each  morning. 
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Maternity 

In  cases  of  maternity,  the  company  should  be  inforaied  both  in  writing  and  by  doctor’s  certificate 
of  the  expected  date  of  confinement. 

If  you  have  been  employed  by  the  company  for  more  than  two  years  (in  the  case  of  normal  working 
hours  being  16  or  more  per  week),  and  more  than  five  years  (if  the  normal  working  week  is  between 
eight  and  15  hours)  you  will  receive  the  statutory  benefit  that  is  prevailing  at  that  time. 

If  you  fulfil  the  above  criteria,  then  on  or  before  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  week  before  the 
expected  date  of  confinement,  you  are  required  to  state  whether  or  not  you  intend  to  return  to  work 
within  29  weeks  of  the  birth. 

Qualifying  employees  are  eligible  to  a maximum  leave  of  absence  of  11  weeks  before  confinement 
and  29  weeks  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  If  you  decide  to  continue  working  beyond  the  11  week 
period,  your  benefit  will  be  affected  from  six  weeks  before  the  date  of  confinement  (As  at  1.1.93 
statutory  maternity  pay  is  provided  for  a maximum  of  18  weeks.)  Pro  rata  pension  deductions  will  be 
made  from  higher  rate  SMP. 

Annual  leave  may  be  accrued  as  if  you  were  still  in  employment,  although  this  is  at  the  discretion 
of  management  and  is  possible  only  if  you  return  to  work  within  the  same  holiday  year.  (Holiday 
entitlement  cannot  be  carried  forward  from  one  year  to  the  next.) 

Following  the  birth,  you  must  inform  the  company  in  writing  of  your  intended  return  date.  This 
must  be  received  within  26  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  the  week  of  confinement. 

Due  to  the  complexity  of  the  above,  advice  on  maternity  leave  etc,  is  available  from  the  Finance 
Director  on  request. 

Profit  sharing  will  not  be  paid  to  employees  unless  they  have  returned  to  work  and  worked  one 
full  month  following  the  birth. 

Company  car  drivers  who  take  maternity  leave  should  be  aware  it  may  be  possible  that  for  all  or 
part  of  the  term  of  maternity  leave  the  company  may  not  require  the  use  of  the  car — either  through 
the  post  remaining  uncovered  or  through  interim  arrangements  to  provide  alternative  cover.  If  this  is 
the  case  the  company  will  be  able  to  grant  the  private  use  of  the  vehicle  for  as  long  as  it  is  not 
required  for  company  use.  Safe  driving  scheme  payments  will  then  continue  to  be  deducted  from  your 
salary. 

New  working  mothers  will  be  allowed,  by  arrangement  with  their  manager,  to  attend  work  during 
a “core”  time  for  the  first  five  working  days  following  their  return  from  maternity  leave.  For  employees 
working  during  the  day,  the  core  time  is  10.30am  to  3.30pm.  An  equivalent  reduction  of  three  hours 
per  working  day  applies  to  employees  working  at  night.  The  core  time  will,  of  course,  be  extended 
by  the  length  of  any  meal  break  taken. 

Should  you  wish  to  advertise  for  a childminder,  you  will  be  entitled  to  a free  12  word  lineage 
advertisement  which  will  be  published  for  up  to  three  weeks.  The  advertisement  must,  however,  be 
booked  during  your  period  of  leave  or  within  the  first  four  weeks  of  your  return  to  work. 


Paternity 

Any  male  employee  who  has  completed  two  full  years’  service,  and  whose  partner  has  a ba^,  will 
be  entitled  to  take  two  days’  leave  at  some  point  within  two  weeks  of  the  baby  being  bom.  This  is 
additional  to  annual  holiday  entitlement. 


Working  Parents’  Emergency  Leave 

In  the  event  that  an  employee’s  dependent  child(ren)  are  suddenly  taken  ill  or  suffer  an,  accident, 
the  employee  will  be  entitled  to  special  emergency  leave  as  detailed  below.  This  leave  is  to  enable  the 
parent  to  deal  with  unforeseen  circumstances  as  quickly  as  possible. 


The  maximum  entitlement  to  emergency  leave  of  absence  in  any  one  calendar  year  is  five  working 
days.  (A  working  day  being  the  normal  hours  of  the  employee.) 

The  first  day  of  any  period  of  emergency  leave  will  be  taken  as  holiday,  and  deducted  from  the 
employee’s  annual  holiday  entitlement. 

The  second  or  subsequent  day(s)  of  absence  (up  to  a maximum  of  fwe)  will  each  be  treated  as 
comprising  one  half  day’s  holiday  leave  and  one  half  day’s  emergency  leave.  The  holiday  leave  entitlement 
will  be  deducted  from  the  employee’s  annual  entitlement. 


The  above  benefits  are  at  the  discretion  of  the  employee’s  manager. 
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Other  Benefits 


Sta^  Discounis 

All  members  of  staff  are  entitled  to  a 50%  discount  on  advertising  within  our  titles.  The  entiti 
is  extended  only  to  private  advertising  for  the  individual  employee,  which  must  be  prepaid  It 
not  apply  to  any  form  of  business  or  trade  advertising  or  to  ads  placed  on  behalf  of  frip  a 
relatives.  Prior  approval  must  be  sought  from  the  relevant  advertising  manager,  who  will  sim  rtf, 
form  to  sanction  the  discount.  ® 

Eye  Tests 

The  company  provides  assistance  towards  eye  tests/spectacles  for  all  employees  who  use  VDII  sen., 
on  a regular  basis,  in  line  with  the  Health  and  Safety  Display  Screen  Equipment  regulations  ITO 

and  mate  a contribution  of 

£«^0  towards  the  cost  of  any  single  vision  spectacles  prescribed  solely  for  use  when  operating  a 

However,  if  the  employee  wishes  to  choose  a frame  or  lenses  from  outside  of  the  agreed  rang, 
have  bifocals,  or  additional  processes,  they  may  do  so  provided  that  they  settle  the  additional  cout 
themselves  immediately,  at  the  Branch.  -oumonai  costs 

Application  should  be  made  via  the  Finance  Director  for  the  necessary  authorisation  form  nrior  in 
making  an  appointment  with  the  Optician,  any  branch  of  Dolland  & Aitchison  may  be  used*^ 

men  making  an  appointment  employees  must  quote  Reed  Regional  Newspapers  (Thames  SontM 
and  take  the  authorisation  letter  with  them  when  attending. 

Further  Education 

ouSeTSSrhoum  who  undertake  educational  courses 

per“Xr^2'’mont^^^^  » hours 

Recruitment  Bounty  Scheme 

another  £50  payile  aZ  sik  Inthr 


Full  details  are  available  from  Company  Services  Department. 


Suggestion  Scheme 

are'’suSfsf!if  am  suggestion  scheme  and  full  details  of  the  benefits  to  you,  if  you 

are  successrui,  are  available  from  your  immediate  manager. 

Share  Option  Scheme 

at  S 

“f  posted  each  year,  further  information  is  available  from  the  Finance 
which  is  fixed  when  the  optioris  "gSed”"""  “ f“tot=  at  a pereentage 

Pension  Scheme 

meeting  with^vou  durine'vni?]^fi  information  about  the  scheme.  The  Finance  Director  will  arrange  a 
documentation.  ^ ^ provide  further  information  and  complete  the  required 

Profit  Sharing 

pany  operates  a profit  share  scheme  based  on  the  company’s  performance  against  budget. 
end°of’r'flLSaryeM*™0  “”P“y  °”0  P^O'  the 

Profit  share  is  paid  out  to  staff  in  their  salary,  generally  in  the  month  of  March. 
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private  Health  Scheme 

The  Company  operates  a private  health  scheme. 

All  staff  who  have  completed  one  year’s  service  are  entitled  to  join  the  scheme  and  the  company 
will  pay  £100  towards  your  contribution  (pro  rata  for  part  time  employees).  The  balance  will  be 
deducted  from  your  salary  each  month. 

Married  members  of  staff  are  also  able  to  include  their  families  at  a reduced  rate.  An  appropriate 
amount  will  be  deducted  from  your  salary  each  month  to  cover  your  family’s  contribution  if  you  elect 
to  include  them. 

Full  information  on  the  cover  provided,  together  with  charges,  is  available  from  the  Finance  Director. 


Health  and  Safety 

Health  and  Safety  at  Work  Act  1974 

Each  office  has  an  appointed  Safety  Officer.  Their  names  and  telephone  numbers  are  listed  at  the 
reception  areas  of  each  of  our  offices. 

The  company  regards  the  promotion  of  occupational  health  and  safety  as  an  important  and  continuing 
objective  of  all  company  employees. 

It  is  the  company’s  policy  to  ensure  that  all  reasonable  practical  measures  are  taken  to  prevent 
personal  injury,  occupational  disease  and  damage  to  property.  These  measures  extend  to  all  employees 
and  to  the  public  who  are  on  the  company’s  premises. 

Guardian  Newspapers  accepts  the  following  responsibilities: 

— To  ensure  Health  and  Safety  Policies  are  maintained  together  with  the  necessary  organisation 
to  implement  them,  relevant  to  circumstances. 

— To  provide  safe  and  healthy  working  conditions  taking  into  account  statutory  requirements. 

— To  provide  training  which  enables  employees  to  perform  their  work  safely  and  efficiently. 

— To  provide  all  necessary  safety  devices  and  protective  equipment  and  to  supervise  their  use. 

— To  promote  and  maintain  interest  in  health  and  safety  at  work  through  the  Staff  Council 
and  Health  and  Safety  Officer. 

The  company’s  employees  have  the  following  responsibilities: 

— To  work  safely  and  efficiently. 

— To  meet  statutory  obligations  relating  to  health  and  safety  at  work. 

— To  report  all  accidents  including  those  where  no  injury  to  people  has  occurred. 


First  Aid 

The  company  undertakes  to  have  a first  aid  box  available  at  all  times. 

The  First  Aider  will  inform  all  staff  of  its  whereabouts  in  case  of  an  emergency  in  his/her  absence. 

Each  office  or  department  has  an  appointed  First  Aider  and  his/her  name  is  displayed  at  each  of 
the  reception  areas. 

The  company  undertakes  to  have  this  replenished  as  and  when  various  items  are  used. 

Any  accidents  occurring  in  or  on  company  premises  or  while  on  company  business  must  be  reported 
immediately. 

It  is  essential  that  all  personnel  conform  to  this  requirement  as  all  accident  details  must  be  recorded 
in  the  Accident  Record  Book. 

Fire 

All  necessary  precautions  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  a fire  is  never  started,  eg  cigarettes  must 
be  put  in  an  ashtray  and  NOT  straight  into  a bin  where  there  may  be  paper. 

If  there  should  be  a fire,  all  staff  must  IMMEDIATELY  vacate  the  building  and  wait  outside  the 
premises  at  the  specified  assembly  points. 
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The  receptionist  will  DIAL  999  and  ask  for  the  Fire  Brigade.  At  each 
ensure  that  each  member  of  staff  and  visiting  persons  are  accounted  for. 


location  managers  must 


All  staff  must  acquaint  themselves  with  the  fire  exits  available  and  use  the 


nearest  in  an  emergencj-, 


Security 


Security 

It  is  everyone’s  responsibility  to  be  alert  to  the  dangers  of  theft  and  break-ins.  Please  make  even- 
effort  to  close  windows,  and  where  appropriate,  lock  doors,  ffling  cabinets,  desks  and  drawem  whP 
caving  yonr  office.  If  you  are  the  last  one  out  of  your  office,  please  remember  to  swhXofF 
lights,  unplug  any  electncal  appliances  not  being  used  and  close  windows  and  blinds.  ™ 

Sophisticated  intruder  alarm  systems  have  been  installed  in  the  company's  premises  These  am  „ 
at  specified  times.  r j wo.  lucoc  are  set 

The  Company  operates  a “clear  desk”  policy  details  on  the  next  page. 


Key  Holders 

Some  members  of  staff  may  be  issued  with  a set  of  keys  to  their  building.  These  must  not 
passed  on  or  lent  to  anyone  else  without  notifying  the  Company  Services  Department. 

in  thl'S'enf  ot:  tyh*:r 

All  key  holders  should  be  aware  that  their  names  and  telephone  numbers  are  on  a list  given  to  the 

hoii^^  *“  “ “ ““  “f  “ oecurring  ou™  f ™Tbu^ 

hours  when  the  police  may  need  to  contact  Guardian  staff  to  gain  access  to  a building. 

Fire  Procedure 

™sts  for  each  building,  a copy  of  which  is  displayed  on  noticeboaida 

Lie  read  “cSuJIv  “and'mak  ™ *e  same  document. 

Please  read  it  carefully  and  make  sure  you  know  the  procedure  for  evacuation  in  case  of  fire 

Get  to  know  your  Fire  Marshalls  and  ask  them  to  show  you  your  fire  exit  and  extinguisher  locations 


Know  the  Rules 


Equal  Opportunities 

disSSL^r?hTLunH°“f“'‘^  opportunities  to  all  employees  Any  unfair 

tuscnmmation  on  the  grounds  of  race,  sex  or  religion  will  therefore  be  treated  as  gris  misconduct. 

theVo«“ISLf  sSLTn^^^^^^  discrimmation  or  preiudice  on 


Clear  Desk  Policy 

work  to  ensure  that  their  desk  or 

bins  provided,  so  that  the  c Jne^rs  a^Teft  m “jt  “fto^e" 

card  detaih^e°stored^^nfihf  particularly  important  that  all  cheques  or  credit 

Department  at  the  end 


Telephone  Calls 


astaTto™  eiLr^'ffiM'c'am  “™P“y  '^rgo  amounts  of  money.  All  staff  ate 

therefore,  please  make  your  eaUs  in‘’L”itao'on. 


The  company  appreciates  that  on  occasions 
pnvate  call  permission  must  be  sought  from 


i personal  call  may  be  necessary.  If  you  have  to  make 
your  immediate  manager  before  you  make  the  call. 
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Signins  In 

^11  employees  and  visitors  must  sign  in  at  the  reception  desks  as  they  enter  any  of  our  premises. 
\bsence  from  work  for  reasons  other  than  sickness  will  be  granted  only  in  exceptional  circumstances. 
Permission  must  be  sought  beforehand  from  the  head  of  department. 


Timekeeping 

-\greed  working  hours  must  be  adhered  to  and  can  only  be  varied  by  arrangement  with  the  head 
of  department. 

Persistent  failure  to  maintain  good  time-keeping  may  result  in  loss  of  pay  and  could  lead  to  further 
disciplinary  action. 


Confidentiality 

Confidential  information  about  the  company’s  business  available  to  employees  must  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  be  discussed  or  disclosed  to  other  members  of  staff  or  the  public. 

No  comments  or  quotes  may  be  given  to  newspapers,  magazines  or  other  media. 

Advertisements  must  not  be  answered  prior  to  publication.  News,  pictures  and  any  other  information 
obtained  by  members  of  Guardian  staff  are  the  confidential  property  of  the  company  and  must  not 
be  passed  on. 

No  one  is  permitted  to  represent,  upon  request  of  outside  media,  or  to  seek  to  represent  the 
company  without  prior  consent  of  the  Regional  Managing  Director. 


Standards  of  Dress 

All  employees  are  ambassadors  for  the  company  and  are  expected  to  dress  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  their  work  in  a restrained  and  tidy  manner. 


Grievances 

In  the  event  of  any  problems,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  know  where  to  turn.  The  following  grievance 
procedure  has  been  adopted  by  the  company,  together  with  guidance  on  disciplinary  mattera 

This  procedure  should  work  as  quickly  as  possible,  consistent  with  a thorough  investigation  of  the 
circumstances  of  each  case. 

Each  member  of  staff  who  signs  their  Contract  of  Employment  agrees  to  work  by  the  following 
procedure: 


— You  have  the  right  to  seek  redress  to  any  grievance  relating  to  your  employment.  You  must 
first  raise  the  issue  with  your  immediate  supervisor,  either  orally  or  in  writing.  Please 
indicate  at  this  time  whether  the  issue  is  a personal  matter.  Your  Staff  Council  member 
may  be  requested  to  be  present  at  this  stage. 

— If  your  grievance  is  not  settled  to  your  satisfaction  within  one  working  week,  you  may  ask 
your  supervisor  to  refer  it  to  a senior  manager  and  consultation  will  take  place. 

— The  senior  manager  will  attempt  to  resolve  the  grievance  within  a period  of  five  working 
days,  if  necessary  consulting  the  directors  of  the  company. 

— In  the  event  of  there  still  being,  in  your  opinion,  an  unsatisfactory  solution,  you  may  then 
raise  the  issue  with  your  Staff  Council  member  and,  providing  it  is  the  opinion  of  your 
representative  that  it  is  a suitable  and  relevant  issue,  he  or  she  will  ensure  that  the  matter 
is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Staff  Council. 

— The  Staff  Council  will  listen  to  the  grievance  and  may  require  your  persona.1  attendance 
(by  prior  approval  of  the  Council  Chairman  and  the  Company’s  Managing  Director).  Any 
decision  made  by  the  Staff  Council  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  directors  of 
the  company  at  a Board  Meeting,  but  will  not  necessarily  be  binding  on  the  directors. 

— The  status  quo  will  stand  until  after  the  full  procedure  is  completed. 
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What  is  the  Staff  Council? 


[ Coniinued 


The  best  definition  I have  heard  was  this  one  given  during  a Guardian  “road  shou,” 
Staff  Council  aims.  It  was  called; 


— a thermometer,  measuring  people’s  attitudes  and  feelings; 

— a fount  of  ideas  to  help  the  company  grow  and  develop; 

— a debating  chamber  to  exchange  views; 

— a litmus  paper  to  test  opinions; 

— a release  valve  when  normal  channels  are  not  working;  and 

— a court  of  appeal  as  part  of  the  disputes  procedure. 


There  is  a Staff  Council  member  to  represent  you  and  your  colleagues. 


or  she  is  elected  annually,  along  with  other  Staff  Council  members  representine  all 
means  everyone  who  works  for  the  Guardian  is  represented 


departments, 


The  Staff  Council  meets  once  a month  when  members  receive  reports 
Regional  Managing  Director  outlining  the  Guardian’s  progress  to  date. 


including  one  from  the 


Members  can,  and  do.  discuss  any  matter  pertinent  to  the  company,  and  make  recommendatioas 
or  decisions  about  different  aspects  of  the  Guardian,  on  behalf  of  everyone  who  works™ Tt 


The  Council  is  not  a substitute  for  management.  It  does  not  take 
or  seek  to  usurp  the  responsibilities  of  managers.  But  it  does  have  a 
and  your  views. 


away  the  powers  of  the  Board 
powerful  voice  to  represent  you 


iltajne^  to™  rf  worl.®‘“'^  ™ S'™' 

staff,  and  believes  in  involving  all  staff 


sch™\^J^L^avs”l,e™i,!^^^^^^  f”™'  f”  *=  Guardian’s  profit-sharing 

me,  two  days  patemjty  leave,  long  service  awards  and  extra  holidays  for  continuing  service. 


It  has  also  been  responsible  for  the  form  of  the  company’s  grievance  and  disputes  procedures 
It  is  currently  dealing  with  the  issue  of  smoking  in  the  workplace. 


role  as  a consultSiw  bo™’Ld”a f a co™S“catiL\\t°htafe  “ continuing 


It  exists  to  involve  every  one  of  the  staff  in 
a voice  m the  affairs  of  the  Guardian. 


the  development  of  the 


Guardian.  It  allows  everyone 


Please  don’t  ignore  the  opportunities  offered 
to  shape  your  future  within  the  Guardian. 


by  the  Staff  Council.  It  gives  you  a genuine  chance 


Lorainne  Wareing 


Chairman 
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[Continued 


Examination  of  witnesses 

Mr  John  Mellon,  Chief  Executive,  Reed  Publishing  Europe,  Board  Member  of  Reed  Elsevier,  Mr 
Michael  BOSWOOD.  Managing  Director,  Elsevier  Science  UK  Limited,  MR  James  Brown,  Chief 
Executive,  Reed  Regional  Newspapers,  Mr  John  Matthews.  Chief  Executive,  Reed  Business 
Publishing,  and  Mr  Anthony  Sheen.  Personnel  Director,  IPC  Magazines,  Reed  Elsevier,  examined. 


Chairman 

1518.  Mr  Mellon  and  your  colleagues,  vve 
welcome  you  and  thank  you  for  coming  to  this 
Committee.  It  would  be  right  for  me  to  say  that 
we  greatly  miss  our  colleague,  Ron  Leighton,  who 
was  a distinguished  member  of  the  Printworkers’ 
L'nioc  for  many,  many  years  and  who  had 
specifically  asked  for  this  hearing  so  that  he  could 
ask  questions  of  you  and  he  passed  away  last 
night  so  it  is  right  that  I should  say  so  and  that 
we  respect  his  memory.  I think  you  will  find  that 
at  least  some  of  the  questions  which  he  would 
have  asked  will  be  asked  by  others  of  us  in  due 
course.  Meanwhile,  we  have  limited  time  and  I 
ha^'e  instructions  to  cut  short  answers  if  they 
wander  and  we  do  like  people  to  answer  yes  or 
no  if  it  does  not  go  totally  against  the  industrial 
grain.  Mr  Mellon,  would  you  be  kind  enough  to 
introduce  your  colleagues  to  us? 

{Mr  Mellon)  First  of  all,  can  I say  we  are  very 
sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr  Leighton.  Some 
of  my  colleagues  have  had  dealings  with  him  in 
the  past  and  we  are  very  sorry  to  hear  of  his 
sudden  death.  I would  like  to  introduce  my 
colleagues.  Starting  on  the  left,  Jim  Brown  is  the 
Chief  Executive  of  Reed  Regional  Newspapers, 
John  Matthews  is  the  Chief  Executive  of  Reed 
Business  Publishing,  Mike  Boswood  is  the  Chief 
Executive  of  Elsevier  Science  UK  and  Tony  Sheen 
is  the  Personnel  Director  of  IPC  Magazines. 

1519.  Perhaps  I ought  to  declare  an  interest. 
Until  recently  I used  to  write  a lot  of  legal  articles 
for  some  of  your  more  distinguished  journals. 
However,  I do  not  do  that  now. 

{Mr  Mellon)  I think  we  have  missed  you  and 
your  contributions. 

Chairman:  Thank  you  so  much.  When  in  due 
course  I move  out  of  this  place,  perhaps  I can 
have  another  job!  Meanwhile  I have  no  interest  in 
your  papers  other  than  the  interest  of  the 
Committee. 


Mr  Ross 

1520.  In  your  brief  you  refer  to  the  brief  that 
we  supplied  to  you  and  you  say  that  we  described 
you  “as  an  employer  who  has  recently  decided  to 
derecognise  trade  unions”.  You  then  go  on  in  the 
next  paragraph  to  say  that  “the  local  management 
of  some  of  our  operating  groups  in  the  UK  have 
made  decisions  at  different  points  in  time  that  their 
human  resources  policies  and  employee  relations 
would  be  improved  if  put  on  a different  footing 
which  did  not  involve  the  recognition  of  trade 
unions  for  collective  bargaining  purposes”.  Would 


it  be  fair  to  assume  that  we  have  misunderstood 
you  as  a company  and  all  you  have  really  done 
is  withdrawn  collective  bargaining  from  sites? 

{Mr  Mellon)  It  is  fair  to  say  that  over  a number 
of  years  starting  in  1988  that  we  in  one  of  our 
businesses  did  derecognise  trade  unions  and  it  is 
true  to  say,  looking  back  over  the  last  five  years, 
that  over  time  we  have  derecognised  unions  more 
and  more.  In  1988  I was  chief  executive  of  IPC 
Magazines  and  with  my  board  colleagues  decided 
that  at  that  time  we  felt  it  was  necessary  for  us 
to  derecognise  some  of  the  trade  unions.  The 
reason  for  that  was  that  there  was  a period  in  the 
1970s  and  1980s  when  strife  and  trench  warfare 
was  the  order  of  the  day  and  we  felt  unless  we 
somehow  could  change  the  culture  of  our  business 
our  business  would  not  survive,  and  in  1985  IPC 
Magazines  in  many  respects  was  on  its  knees  and 
we  thought  it  right  and  appropriate  to  look  for 
new  ways  in  which  to  manage  our  business,  and 
that  is  why  we  made  those  decisions  at  that  time. 

1521.  So  this  brief  you  have  sent  us  is  actually 
wrong? 

(Mr  Mellon)  1 do  not  think  so. 

1522.  You  have  just  contradicted  what  this  brief 
says.  You  said  that  employee  relations  “ . . . would 
be  improved  if  put  on  a different  fooling  which 
did  not  involve  the  recognition  of  trade  unions 
for  collective  bargaining  purposes.”  You  have  just 
said  to  me  that  you  have  actually  derecognised  the 
unions  over  a period  of  years? 

(Mr  Mellon)  That  is  true.  We  derecognised  them 
for  collective  bargaining  purposes. 

1523.  Can  we  get  this  clarified  for  the  rest  of 
the  Committee  because  it  will  probably^  save  a lot 
of  argument  later  on.  Have  you  derecognised  unions 
or  have  you  derecognised  unions  solely  for  collective 
bargaining  purposes? 

(Mr  Mellon)  We  have  derecognised  the  unions 
for  collective  bargaining  purposes. 

1524.  Why  is  it  that  chapel  officials  have  not 
been  allowed  time  off  to  speak  to  their  members, 
even  in  circumstances  where  an  individual  has  been 
disciplined? 

(Mr  Mellon)  Where  we  have  had  situations 
where  members  of  staff,  individuals,  have  requested 
the  help  and  support  of  either  colleagues  or  union 
members,  we  have  given  that  permission.  In  fact 
we  have  had  a number  of  situations  where  we 
have  had  unions  represent  members  of  staff  in 
situations  of  disciplinary  procedures  or  grievances. 

1525.  Why  have  all  notice  boards  used  by 
chapels,  former  unions,  to  communicate  to  their 
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Mr  Ross  ContdJ 

members,  including  on  health  and  safety  matters, 
been  taken  down? 

(Mr  Mellon)  The  reality  is  that  we  have  a very 
adequate  communications  process  within  our 
organisation,  and  the  subject  of  health  and  safety 
is  one  which  is  managed  by  the  board  director  in 
each  of  our  operating  groups,  and  we  have  health 
and  safety  committees  who  are  responsible  for 
disseminating  the  information. 

1526.  Why  have  consultations  regarding 
redundancies  been  stopped? 

(Mr  Mellon)  That  is  not  correct.  There  are  two 
situations  in  which  we  have  been  involved  in  the 
past.  On  many  occasions  redundancies  are 
voluntary,  and  on  some  occasions,  for  instance 
when  a magazine  is  closing,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  staff  compulsorily  redundant.  Having  said 
that,  obviously  there  is  a proper  and  adequate 
notice  period  involved  and  there  are  job  searches 
for  the  individuals  concerned,  and  in  many  cases 
individuals  do  get  other  jobs.  They  do  not  always 
want  to  take  them,  but  there  is  a proper  procedure 
laid  down  for  each  of  our  operating  groups  to 
handle  those  situations. 

1 527.  With  regard  to  health  and  safety  purposes, 
why  have  you  refused  to  meet  the  health  and  safety 
committees? 

(Mr  Mellon)  I am  not  quite  sure  what  you 
refer  to,  because  the  health  and  safety  committees 
are  established  within  our  own  organisations,  it  is 
not  a question  of  meeting  them.  We  have  health 
and  safety  committees. 

1528.  The  health  and  safety  committees  would 
know  who  the  appropriate  manager  is? 

(Mr  Mellon)  For  what? 

1529.  For  health  and  safety  matters. 

_ (Mr  Mellon)  Each  of  the  companies  has  a 
director  on  the  board  responsible  for  health  and 
safety,  and  they  are  invariably  the  personnel 
directors  and  they  chair  the  meetings.  Mr  Sheen 
is  one  of  the  board  members  of  IPC  Magazines 
responsible  for  health  and  safety. 

1530.  If  we  were  advised  by  employees  of  yours 
that  they  had  written  to  you  asking  for  health  and 
safety  meetings  and  they  said  you  had  refused, 
you  would  say  they  were  telling  us  lies? 

(Mr  Sheen)  We  have  not  had  a meeting  of  our 
health  and  safety  committee  for  sometime.  Anybody 
who  works  for  IPC  Magazines  will  know  we  have 
been  trying  to  revitalise  the  committee.  We  have 
recently  conducted  a series  of  health  and  safety 
audits  and  we  will  be  reconstituting  and  reforming 
that  health  and  safety  committee. 

1531.  Why  are  you  needing  to  reconstitute  it 
if  It  already  exists? 

(Mr  Sheen)  Because  there  have  been 
considerable  changes  in  the  workforce  of  IPC 
MagMnes.  There  have  been  considerable  changes 
in  the  responsibility  of  IPC  Magazines  and  in 


some  cases  perhaps  names  have  not  come  forward 
from  employees  themselves  to  take  up  racmbershin 
of  that  committee.  ^ 

1532.  Given  that  you  seem  to  be  the  expert  or 
this  and  we  do  not  have  a lot  of  time,  I wond4 
if  you  could  write  to  the  Committee  and  tell  i 
the  changes  which  have  taken  place  within  the 
structure  of  the  company  which  have  demanded 
that  these  new  committees  be  reformed’  For 
instance,  could  you  tell  us  who  the  previous  health 
and  safety  representatives  were  in  the  area  and 
where  they  have  moved  to  which  has  necessitated 
a new  committee  being  formed? 

(Mr  Sheen)  I cannot  answer  that  question 

(Mr  Mellon)  We  would  be  very  happy  to  submit 
that  in  writing  to  you. 

1533.  This  impression  which  the  outside  world 
has  got  of  you  being  a non-union,  anti-union 
company,  seems  to  be  all  mixed  up? 

(Mr  Mellon)  I agree  with  you.  Certainly  we  are 
not  anti-union  and  the  four  of  us  here  today  at 
one  stage  were  union  members,  so  we  are  certainly 
not  anti-union.  What  we  do  stand  for  is  running 
a successful  business  and  one  which  competes 
effectively  in  the  market  place  and  one  which 
operates  not  only  in  the  UK  but  also  on  a 
worldwide  basis.  In  a sense  if  you  look  back  over 
the  last  few  years,  despite  the  recession,  which  has 
been  _ the  worst  recession  we  have  certainly 
experienced  for  many,  many  years,  we  have  done 
extremely  well.  Given  the  nature  of  our  business, 
where  we  rely  almost  totally  on  the  goodwill  and 
the  commitment  of  our  people,  because  it  is  a 
people  business,  we  would  not  have  had  the  success 
we  have  achieved  if  it  was  not  for  the  commitment 
of  a lot  of  people  and  the  exercise  of  their  talent. 
You  cannot  legislate  for  that,  you  can  only  get 
people  of  talent  to  contribute  if  they  really  want 
to  make  that  kind  of  contribution.  What  we  have 
been  able  to  do  is  provide  the  framework  and 
have  the  appropriate  terms  and  conditions  where 
talent  and  creativity  have  blossomed  to  an 
extraordinary  extent  in  the  last  few  years.  If  I 
again  just  take  IPC  Magazines  as  an  example,  we 
launched  more  magazines  last  year  than  we  have 
for  many  years  put  together,  and  we  have  had 
considerable  success  not  only  in  this  country  but 
in  other  countries  as  well.  That  can  only  be  achieved 
by  the  talent  of  the  people  involved. 

1534.  Finally,  would  this  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  British  law  allows  employers  the 
unilateral  right  to  recognise  or  not  a trade  union, 
and  therefore,  with  the  much  lower  union 
representation  you  have  in  your  plants  in  Holland, 
those  union  members  have  nothing  to  fear  at  all 
from  you  possibly,  let  us  suppose  the  legislation 
changed  in  Holland,  derecognising  them? 

(Mr  Mellon)  I cannot  easily  answer  that 
question.  All  I can  say  to  you  is  that  we  operate 
in  43  countries.  The  only  way  in  which  you  can 
possibly  operate  as  a multi-national  company  is 
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to  ha'-e  industrial  relations  policies  which  fit  within 
'he  laws  of  the  country,  the  traditions  of  the 
-ountr>'  and  also  the  culture— there  are  always 
cultural  requirements.  I think  all  multi-national 
operations  have  to  operate  on  the  same  basis.  You 
have  to  have  a decentralised  approach  to  your 
iodustrial  relations,  and  it  is  the  managers  in  those 
countries  who  have  to  decide  how  best  those 
companies  can  run  given  the  competitive  nature 
of  that  particular  environment,  and  they  vary 
enormously  as  you  know. 

Mr  Greenway 

1535.  Mr  Mellon,  what  was  your  union? 

(Mr  Mellon)  NATSOPA. 

1536.  And  your  colleagues? 

(Mr  Brown)  NUJ. 

(Mr  Matthews)  Originally  SLADE  and  then 
that  was  merged  into  the  NGA  and  it  became  the 
NGA. 

(Mr  Boswood)  NUJ. 

(Mr  Sheen)  No  Union. 

1537.  How  long  were  you  a member,  Mr 
Mellon? 

(Mr  Mellon)  I was  only  a member  for  a couple 
of  years. 

1538.  Why  did  you  belong? 

(Mr  Mellon)  Why  did  I belong?  Because  I joined 
a newspaper  where  the  closed  shop  applied  and  I 
had  no  choice. 

1539.  And  if  it  had  not  applied,  you  would 
not  have  joined? 

(Mr  Mellon)  I would  not  have  joined.  I did 
not  see  any  need  for  it. 

1540.  Did  you  gain  anything  from  your 
membership? 

(Mr  Mellon)  No. 

1541.  It  was  a waste  of  money? 

(Mr  Mellon)  It  was  for  me. 

1542.  Do  you  think  others  gained  while  you 
did  not  gain? 

(Mr  Mellon)  Can  I put  it  like  this?  Most  of 
us  have  spent  our  life  in  the  business  and  if  your 
question  is  one  which  is  general  in  nature,  all  I 
can  say  is  that  in  the  years  that  we  have  been 
involved  in  discussions  and  negotiations  with  trade 
unions  and  having  lived  through  the  strife  and 
trench  warfare  of  the  1970s  and  1980s  and  seen 
businesses  fold,  I am  not  convinced  that  the  way 
in  which  trade  unions  operated  was  in  the  best 
interests  of  their  members. 

1543.  What  was  the  basis  of  the  strife  that  you 
are  talking  about?  Was  it  industrial  and  who  was 
involved?  Was  it  industrial  or  political? 

(Mr  Mellon)  It  varied  enormously,  but,  for 
instance,  one  issue  which  came  up  and  has  been 
quite  a characteristic  of  our  industry  has  been 


demarcation  and  demarcation  battles  between 
unions  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  deal  with 
and  management  frequently  were  unable  to  solve 
the  problem  because  it  was  not  their  problem. 
Most  other  issues  were  based  around  arguments 
about  money,  terras  and  conditions,  but  frequently 
the  agendas  of  the  people  we  dealt  with  seemed 
to  have  much  more  to  do  with  political  agendas 
than  with  industrial  relations  or  commercial 
reasons. 

1544.  What  sort  of  political  agendas? 

{Mr  Mellon)  If  I can  quote  one  instant  in  one 
discussion  I had  with  one  trade  union  official, 
when  finally  after  a long  series  of  negotiations  I 
asked  the  question,  “What  do  you  really  want?” 
the  answer  was,  “I  want  to  tear  this  business  down 
to  the  ground  and  we,  the  workers,  will  start  the 
business  up  again”.  You  can  judge  for  yourself 
what  the  political  agenda  was. 

1545.  What  business  was  in  question  that  they 
wanted  to  tear  down  to  the  ground? 

{Mr  Mellon)  The  business  I was  involved  in  at 
the  time,  IPC  Magazines. 

1546.  How  did  you  manage  to  survive  that  sort 
of  onslaught? 

{Mr  Mellon)  The  point  I made  earlier  was  that 
in  the  mid-1980s  when  IPC  Magazines  particularly 
had  a reputation  for  pretty  poor  industrial  relations 
and  the  kind  of  trench  warfare,  most  people  in 
the  industry  shunned  the  company.  We  had  a very 
poor  image  and  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
attract  talent  on  which  a publishing  company  is 
so  dependent.  How  we  eventually  solved  the 
problem  was  the  decision  to  change  the  culture 
of  the  company,  of  the  business,  and  that  took  a 
considerable  amount  of  time. 

1547.  You  asked  me  to  judge  for  rnyself,  and 
are  we  talking  about  left-wing  motivation? 

{Mr  Mellon)  Yes. 

1548.  Without  that,  you  would  rather  have  none 
of  that  and  you  would  think  that  the  business  is 
better  for  the  workers  and  staff  and  everything? 

{Mr  Mellon)  I think  that  times  have  changed 
and  what  we  all  find  ourselves  now  in  U a highly 
competitive  environment  where  the  decision-making 
process  has  got  to  be  very  fast  and  we  have  had 
real  experience  of  that  in  the  last  couple  of  years. 

1549.  Give  me  an  example  please. 

{Mr  Mellon)  I will  give  you  a specific  example. 
Under,  as  it  were,  the  old  system,  decision-making 
was  long  and  slow  and  not  very  productive,  but 
if  I give  you  a specific  example,  in  1991  the 
German  publisher,  Bauer,  came  into  the  United 
Kingdom  and  launched  a magazine  called  TV 
Quick.  That  necessitated  action  whereby  we  had 
to  totally  reformulate  a magazine  overnight  and 
John  Matthews  was  the  Managing  Director  of  our 
TV  listings  company  where  we  had  a direct  threat. 
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I would  submit  under  the  old  system  we  would 
have  gone  under. 

1550.  What  would  have  happened? 

{Mr  Matthews)  We  had  a launch  against  us  by 
a German  publisher  who  spent  £23  million 
launching  a product,  they  came  into  the  market, 
offered  the  product  for  sale  against  ours  which 
was  selling  at  35  pence  at  the  time  and  their 
product  they  offered  at  10  pence  as  an  incentive 
to  buy  and  the  competition  was  tremendously 
fierce,  they  were  buying  huge  quantities  of  airtime 
on  television,  the  maximum  they  were  allowed 
under  the  legislation  to  do,  and  in  response  to 
that  we  had  to  change  our  product  totally.  As  Mr 
Mellon  said,  we  did  that  overnight  and  we  had 
to  do  it.  We  had  to  take  action  very,  very  quickly 
because  we  saw  our  circulation  being  driven 

1551.  And  you  could  not  have  done  that  before 
because  of  what? 

{Mr  Matthews)  We  would  have  had  to  go  into 
weeks  and  weeks  of  consultation  before  we  were 
allowed  to  make  any  changes  to  the  product.  We 
would  have  been  out  of  business  by  the  time  we 
did  that.  In  the  event  we  managed  to  turn  the 
product  round  and  it  is  now  the  largest  selling 
weekly  magazine  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

1552.  So  you  have  discouraged  your  people 
from  joining  trade  unions  altogether? 

{Mr  Mellon)  No,  not  at  all.  We  want  to  be  a 
prefened  employer  in  the  United  Kingdom.  We 
want  to  attract  people  who  can  contribute  to  our 
business  and  we  want  to  attract  talented  people. 
The  essence  of  our  business  is  getting  talented 
people  who  want  to  come  and  work  for  us  and 
want  to  make  a contribution.  They  have  to  get 
enormous  job  satisfaction.  We  have  to  give  people 
an  opportunity  to  express  themselves  and  do  the 
job  that  they  want  to  do.  They  are  by  and  large 
a lot  of  creative  people. 

1553.  How  does  that  answer  my  question 
though  about  discouraging  them  from  joining  trade 
unions  or  do  you  think  that  is  irrelevant? 

(Mr  Mellon)  It  is  irrelevant.  It  is  not  an  issue 
for  us.  We  do  not  encourage  or  discourage, 

1554.  Is  it  irrelevant  to  ©ving  them  that  feeling, 
the  feeling  you  have  described? 

{Mr  Mellon)  The  feeling  we  want  to 
communicate  is  that  we  are  the  kind  of  employer 
and  organisation  that  they  can  do  extremely  well 
in. 

1555.  Do  you  say  that  trade  union  membership 
is  irrelevant  to  their  achieving  this  sort  of  feeling? 

(Mr  Mellon)  Yes. 

1556.  Does  it  not  affect  their  pay? 

(Mr  Mellon)  Not  at  all  because  what  we  want 
is  for  people  to  be  successful  and  what  we  have 
done  at  IPC  Magazines  in  the  last  five  years, 
because  we  have  grovm  the  business  by  about  45 
per  cent,  an  enormous  amount  of  young  people 


have  been  able  to  go  up  the  ladder,  take  on  more 
responsibility  and  get  the  rewards  that  they  arc 
entitled  to. 

1557.  So  you  say  good  riddance  to  the  trade 
unions  in  that  sense? 

(Mr  Mellon)  I am  not  going  to  use  those 
particular  words.  What  I will  say  is  that  we  feel 
genuinely  that  there  is  no  role  for  a third  party 
in  the  arrangement  because  I think  it  is  inhibiting 
and  in  a competitive  environment  I think  we  will 
go  backwards  and  not  forward  and  what  we  arc 
committed  to  doing  is  going  forward. 

Mr  Greenway:  You  put  it  very  much  more 
graciously,  but  it  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

Chairman:  Very  forward-looking  and  balanced. 


Mr  Young 

1558.  I am  a sponsored  Member  of  the 
Transport  & General  Workers  Union  and  I have 
on  occasion  written  for  some  of  your  publications. 
Could  you  just  clarify  one  matter  for  me?  When 
you  say  you  are  not  anti-trade  union,  you  are  not 
anti-trade  union  if  that  trade  union  has  no  power 
whatsoever,  is  not  effective  to  oppose  you  in  any 
way,  is  not  permitted  to  discuss  pay,  conditions 
and  other  things  that  affect  the  membership,  or 
would  it  be  right  to  say  that  you  are  rather  in 
favour  of  trade  unions  as  a dictator  might  be  who 
is  in  favour  of  political  parties  so  long  as  they 
do  not  get  into  his  way  of  direct  rule? 

(Mr  Mellon)  I cannot  accept  the  statement  you 
have  made  about  us. 

1559.  1 am  asking  you  for  your  viewpoint. 

(Mr  Mellori)  I think  we  are  a little  bit  more 

enlightened  than  that.  We  have  to  address  a number 
of  constituencies.  We  have  got  shareholders,  we 
have  got  suppliers,  we  have  got  customers,  we  have 
got  staff  and  we  have  also  got  management.  One 
of  the  tasks  that  a board  of  directors  of  any 
company  has  got  to  do,  they  have  got  to  balance 
out  the  competing  needs  of  all  these  constituendea 
That  is  not  always  easy,  so  all  constituencies  come 
to  you  with  all  sorts  of  requirements  or  requests 
and  all  usually  seeking  some  form  of  power.  I 
think  the  suppliers  and  the  customers  like  to 
exercise  their  power  against  us  and  I will  not  say 
whether  that  is  good,  bad  or  indifferent.  We  have 
to  deal  with  the  realities  of  life  and  we  have  to 
run  a business  and  ultimately  we  have  to  run  a 
successful  business. 

1560.  I am  not  cutting  you  short,  but  I have 
another  question  actually  if  I can  come  in  on  this 
because  1 heard  what  you  said  that  you  wish  to 
attract  people  of  these  abilities  who  are  probably 
driving,  thrusting  people  of  great  abilities,  but  is 
it  not  true  that  when  the  company  was  merged, 
you  discussed  the  merger  with  the  Dutch  trade 
unions,  but  left  the  United  Kingdom  workers  to 
learn  of  the  merger  from  the  newspapers  and 
radio?  Is  that  true  or  not?  Yes  or  no  please. 
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{Mr  Mellon)  I cannot  give  you  a yes  or  no 
answer  to  that  because  my  understanding 

1561.  Well,  was  it  true  or  was  it  not  true? 

{Mr  Mellon)  I was  not  there  to  witness  whatever 

you  say  took  place. 

1562.  But  you  are  here  as  the  Chief  Executive. 
Surely  you  know  if  this  is  the  case  or  not. 

{Mr  Brown)  Can  I pick  up  this  question?  Since 
I am  the  one  with  the  biggest  communications 
problem  in  our  business — 1 have  to  contaa  90-odd 
newspapers— I can  tell  you,  yes,  we  did  put  out 
information  to  our  staff,  yes,  we  did  tell  them 
what  was  happening.  We  communicated  with  them 
through  their  departmental  heads  and  so  on. 

1563.  But  not  with  the  unions? 

{Mr  Brown)  There  was  no  need  to.  We  wanted 
the  best  communication.  Our  communication 
generally  is  superb. 

1564.  Let  us  not  get  away  from  this.  My  precise 
question  was,  did  your  companies  discuss  the  merger 
with  the  Dutch  trade  unions  but  leave  UK  workers 
to  learn  of  the  mergers  from  newspapers,  radios 
and  internally? 

{Mr  Mellon)  Can  I give  you  a perspective?  My 
understanding  is  that  in  Holland  the  local 
management  did  communicate  with  the  union  and 
the  employees.  In  the  UK  we  communicated  with 
our  employees.  We  do  not  have  any  recognition 
agreements  with  the  unions  and  we  prefer  to  have 
fast  and  effective  communication  and  we  deal 
directly  with  our  employees. 

1565.  I am  not  arguing,  I am  just  seeking 
clarification.  The  British  trade  unions  in  your 
companies,  I believe,  have  a 70  per  cent  density, 
whereas  the  Dutch  trade  unions  have  only  10  per 
cent.  It  seemed  to  me  an  odd  way  to  go  about 
it,  but  that  is  a matter  for  you. 

{Mr  Mellon)  The  statistics  are  that  we  employ 
10,500  people  in  the  UK  out  of  a total  of  26,000 
employees  worldwide.  My  understanding,  and  we 
have  no  way  of  knowing  the  real  figure,  is  about 
1,350  are  members  of  the  trade  unions,  roughly 
50-50  between  the  GMPU  and  the  NUJ,  so  that 
makes  it  about  13,  14  per  cent.  So  it  is  not  the 
figure  you  said. 

1566.  Finally,  as  the  industries  change,  and  you 
were  quoting  back  a long  time  in  the  industry, 
how  do  you  see  the  future  of  trade  unions  in  your 
group? 

{Mr  Mellon)  I do  not  see  a future  for  them  in 
our  group. 

1567.  So  therefore  somebody  who  was  a trade 
unionist,  a strong  trade  unionist,  with  great  ability 
and  flare  would  not  be  welcome  on  your  staff? 

(Afr  Mellon)  No,  I have  not  said  that. 

1568.  I am  asking  you  if  you  are  saying  that 
or  not. 


{Mr  Mellon)  No,  I am  not  saying  that.  I have 
said  that  members  of  our  staff  also  choose  to  be 
members  of  trade  unions  and  that  is  their  decision. 

1569.  If  they  are  active  that  does  not  affect 
their  promotion  prospects  in  any  way? 

{Mr  Mellon)  Because  we  do  not  know  who  the 
trade  union  members  are,  it  cannot. 

1570.  So  they  are  not  prepared  even  to  reveal 
they  are  trade  unionists  because  they  are  afraid? 

{Mr  Brown)  I do  know  several  of  our  editors 
are  members  of  the  NUJ  and  they  are  editors. 
Does  that  help  in  answering  your  question? 

Mr  Young:  Not  really,  but  all  information  is 
helpful. 


Mr  Heald 

1571.  The  idea  which  is  often  put  forward  by 
certain  members  of  the  Committee  to  industrialists 
is  that  the  only  companies  which  want  to  get  rid 
of  trade  unions,  or  derecognise  them,  are  companies 
which  pay  bottom  dollar,  are  sweat  shop  employers 
and  have  poor  terms  and  conditions  for  their 
workers.  Compared  with  other  businesses  in  the 
industry,  how  do  you  compare  in  terms  of  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment? 

{Mr  Mellon)  You  can  only  be  become  a 
preferred  employer  if  you  have  very  good  terms 
and  conditions  and  if  you  are  prepared  to  reward 
people  more  than  adequately.  We  have  always  stood 
for  attracting  good  people  and  we  are  prepared 
to  pay  the  market  rate.  Salaries,  ultimately,  are 
determined  by  the  competitive  market  we  are  in, 
and  we  have  to  compete  with  all  other  media.  If 
you  look  back  at  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen 
an  explosion  in  newspapers,  radio,  television  and 
magazines  and  it  is  highly  competitive,  so  the 
reality  is  we  have  to  pay.  That  is  not  a problem 
for  us,  because  what  we  want  to  attract  are  talented 
people  who  will  make  our  business  a success.  All 
I can  say  is  that  it  is  working  for  us  and  our 
reputation  has  improved  enormously  in  the  last 
few  years.  We  have  come  from  a position  where 
our  reputation  was  not  good  as  an  employer, 
people  shunned  joining  us  because  of  the  trade 
union  activities  which  went  on  within  the  business, 
to  a situation  now  where  people,  and  talented 
people,  now  want  to  join  and  work  with  us  and 
we  give  them  the  opportunity  to  be  successful. 

1572.  We  have  heard  evidence  over  the  weeks 
that  it  is  the  modem  businesses,  the  new  businesses 
in  new  areas,  on  greenfield  sites,  the  businesses 
which  care  about  individual  workers  which  are  not 
unionised.  The  businesses  which  are  unionised  are 
either  the  public  sector  or  the  old  fashioned, 
unproductive  industries  of  the  past.  Do  you  see 
any  future  for  trade  unions  in  the  modem  industrial 
environment? 

{Mr  Mellon)  I can  really  only  in  a sense  speak 
as  a result  of  my  experiences  and  observe  what 
has  happened  over  about  30  years  when  I have 
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witnessed  the  transformation  of  businesses  where 
real  change  has  taken  place.  I have  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  alas,  I do  not  really  see  a role 
for  trade  unions  any  more  and  maybe  they  have 
outlived  their  usefulness  and  there  may  be  no  room 
for  them  in  the  modem  world.  But  that  is  coming 
from  an  industry  which  traditionally  was  heavily 
unionised  and  was  for  many  years  a closed  shop. 


1 573.  Because  really  as  employers  become  more 
modern  and  efficient  and  caring  about  their 
individual  workers,  the  role  of  the  trade  union 
which  was  to  fight  for  the  rights  of  individuals 
who  were  being  put  upon  disappears,  does  it  not? 

{Mr  Mellon)  For  employers  or  businesses  to  be 
successful  in  the  modem  age  they  need  to  have  a 
fairly  enlightened  approach  to  the  key  resource, 
which  is  people.  Bearing  in  mind  we  are  living 
through  a revolution,  a technological  revolution, 
which  we  are  ourselves  experiencing,  if  you  cannot 
get  the  people  who  can  use  the  technology  and 
use  it  creatively  you  are  not  going  to  be  successful, 
and  we  know  from  the  competition  we  face  from 
overseas  people  that  you  have  to  be  very  smart, 
you  have  to  invest  heavily  in  your  business  to 
compete,  and  the  world  is  changing  very  rapidly, 
and  we  are  desperately  trying  to  change  with  it. 


1574.  Really  business  has  come  of  age,  has  it 
not?  The  post-union  age? 

{Mr  Mellon)  Yes. 


1575.  Looking  at  some  of  the  services  which 
trade  unions  could  provide  for  the  future,  it  has 
been  suggested  they  might  provide  training  services, 
insurance  services,  health  and  safety  services  and 
^ve  cheap  holiday  deals  and  so  on  to  their  members. 
Do  you  see  a role  for  the  future  perhaps  for  them 
in  that  way,  providing  those  sort  of  specialist  skills 
and  services  to  their  members  but  not  actually 
having  any  representational  role? 

{Mr  Mellon)  I am  not  sure  about  the  holiday 
issue,  but  I think  the  training  issue  is  a very 
important  issue.  I do  feel  that  training  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  employer  because  if  I can  just 
go  back  to  the  points  I have  already  made,  when 
you  employ  particularly  young  people — and  let’s 
face  it  young,  talented  people — you  have  to  train 
and  develop  them.  We  spend  about  £4  million  a 
year  in  the  UK  on  training,  which  is  3 to  3'-^  per 
cent,  which  is  above  the  average  for  the  UK.  I do 
not  think  that  is  enough  and  we  are  committed 
to  spending  even  more  money  on  training.  Where 
we  have  done  the  most  in  recent  years  is  training 
in  relation  to  new  technology,  and  what  that  has 
done  is  enabled  people  to  acquire  new  skills,  and 
even  in  a sense  when  they  leave  us — and  in  our 
business  you  do  get  turnover — ^they  go  out  with 
new  skills  and  they  have  more  to  offer  when  they 
go  to  outside  people. 


Mr  Eastham 

1576.  You  seem  to  indicate,  and  it  is  on  record, 
you  are  not  anti-trade  union. 

{Mr  Mellon)  That  is  right. 

1577.  So  can  I take  it  you  are  in  favour  of 
trade  unions? 

{Mr  Mellon)  I am  not  anti-trade  unions  but  1 
am  not  in  favour  of  trade  unions  taking  a position 
as  a third  party  in  our  business.  But  if  other 
people  want  to  do  that,  I am  not  against  that. 

1578.  Well,  you  do  seem  to  claim  that  people 
are  your  greatest  asset.  I think  you  have  said  this 
Now,  I would  like  your  views  on  the  question 
about  workers  when  they  held  a secret  ballot 
through  the  Electoral  Reform  Society  and  I am 
given  to  understand,  I am  not  in  the  industry, 
that  this  was  totally  ignored.  Is  that  true  or  untrue? 

{Mr  Mellon)  TTie  short  answer  is  we  did  not 
accept 

1579.  Say  yes  or  no.  That  is  a short  answer. 

{Mr  Mellon)  I find  it  difficult  to  give  a yes  or 

no  answer  because  what  I can  say  is  that  we  could 
not  have  accepted  the  results  because  although  the 
figures  appear  to  be  high,  the  figures  were  based 
on  a minority  of  the  staff,  so  it  is  not  representative 
of  OUT  staff. 


Chairman 

1580.  Like  a general  election,  if  enough  people 
do  not  vote  it  is  not  representative.  Is  that  your 
argument? 

{Mr  Mellon)  As  long  as  you  carry  on  with  the 
kind  of  electoral  system  you  have  got,  the  answer 
to  that  is  yes.  If  you  change  it  to  another  system, 
it  might  be  different. 


Mr  Eastham 

1581.  Well,  it  is  an  interesting  point,  You  have 
mentioned  the  culture  of  the  industry  and  goodne^ 
knows  what.  Are  your  workers  now  better  off  and 
have  they  got  better  wages  and  better  hours,  better 
working  conditions?  These  are  the  kind  of 
that  it  would  better  if  we  worked  in  unison.  Could 
you  illustrate  those  three  aspects? 

{Mr  Mellon)  One  thing  that  we  have  been  able 
to  do,  and  I must  generalise  because  even  in  the 
United  Kingdom  we  run  a range  of  business^ 
but  as  a generalisation  what  we  have  been  ^ 
do  during  the  recession,  and  I did  say  earlier 
it  was  one  of  the  worst  recessions  that  we  have 
been  through  and  it  has  been  very  pairiful  in  many 
respects,  but  we  have  been  able  to  increa^  the 
salaries  of  our  staff  at  a faster  rate  than  inflation 
and  I think  that  is  quite  an  achievement  when 
many  of  our  competitors  were  giving  no  iocreas 
whatsoever  and  some,  as  I understand,  were  actua  y 
asking  people  to  have  a lower  salary. 
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1582.  So  they  are  getting  better  wages? 

[Mr  Mellon)  They  are  getting  better  wages.  I 
think  we  have  some  of  the  best  childcare  provisions 
in  the  country,  if  I take  IPC  Magazines  and  Reed 
Business  Publishing.  We  have,  as  I said  earlier, 
invested  more  heavily  in  training  and  development 
and.  to  be  honest,  I think  we  are  now  a very 
secure  business  and  one  of  the  thin^  that  people 
seem  to  want  most  today  is  security  of  employment 
and  I think  we  can  now  offer  a far  greater  degree 
of  security  of  employment  than  most  other  people. 

1583.  Could  I ask  you,  what  do  you  believe 
are  the  advantages  of  individual  contracts? 

{Mr  Mellon)  I think  with  an  individual  contract 
everybody  knows  where  they  stand.  The  terms  and 
conditions  in  our  case  are  enshrined  in  the  contract. 
The  contract  cannot  be  changed  without  the 
agreement  of  the  individual. 

1584.  Is  this  a legal  contract? 

{Mr  Mellon)  Yes,  and  it  has  the  full  force  of 
the  law,  our  contracts  have.  They  are  genuine 
contracts. 

1585.  So  you  negotiate  individually  with  every 
person  that  works  in  your  organisation? 

{Mr  Mellon)  In  effect,  yes. 

1586.  They  all  have  individual  contracts? 

{Mr  Mellon)  They  all  have  individual  contracts. 

1587.  Have  they  negotiated  these  themselves 
individually  or  just  been  given  them? 

{Mr  Mellon)  No,  bearing  in  mind  that  when 
people  join  the  company,  and  just  thinking  of  the 
kind  of  people  we  want  in  our  business,  in  reality 
there  is  a lot  of  negotiation  that  goes  on  to  get 
people  into  our  business,  but  we  do  offer  very 
good  terms  and  conditions  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  generally  are  perceived  to  be  better  than 
most  other  employers  and  usually  the  arguments 
and  discussions  are  surrounding  some  elements  like 
money  and  a car. 

1 588.  There  was  a reference  made  to  the  Dutch 
side  of  the  business  and  we  do  know  that  the 
Dutch  do  recognise  and  have  trade  unions.  How 
do  they  differ,  would  you  say,  from  the  United 
Kingdom  trade  unions?  Why  is  the  relationship  so 
different  over  there  as  against  the  organisation  over 
here? 

{Mr  Mellon)  I cannot  easily  answer  that  because 
obviously,  as  I said  at  the  beginning,  our  businesses 
are  very  decentralised  businesses  and  the  operating 
poups  have  responsibility  for  industrial  relations 
in  each  of  the  countries.  What  I can  say,  and  this 
really  is  just  through  reading  about  what  happens 
generally  in  business,  my  understanding  in  Holland 
is  there  has  not  been  the  whole  history  of 
confrontation  and  there  have  been  much  more 
harmonious  relations  over  the  last  20  years.  That 
is  my  understanding. 

1589.  So  things  are  a lot  better  in  Holland, 
the  negotiations,  there  is  more  openness,  there  is 


communication  with  the  Dutch  trade  unions,  yet 
we  do  not  have  any  kind  of  negotiations  and 
communications  with  the  workers  as  you  would 
expect  in  the  United  Kingdom? 

(Mr  Mellon)  Well,  if  you  go  back  to  the  1960s 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  we  had  very  harmonious 
relations,  we  had  the  openness  continued,  we  had 
agreements  with  people  who  in  my  experience  were 
reasonable  people,  they  were  not  unreasonable.  I 
think  what  went  wrong  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  is 
that  people  became  unreasonable  and  prevented 
management  from  managing  their  businesses  to 
the  detriment  of  the  businesses  and  the  people 
employed  in  those  businesses. 

1590.  Is  that  the  period  when  you  were  for  two 
years  a member  of  the  trade  union  during  the 
1970s  or  have  you  always  been  disaffected  from 
the  trade  unions?  Let’s  be  honest. 

{Mr  Mellon)  No,  I have  never  been  disaffected 
from  the  trade  unions.  Some  of  my  best  friends 
are  members  of  the  trade  unions. 

Chairman:  That  is,  if  I may  say  so,  to  a Jewish 
person  a most  extraordinary  remark. 


Mr  Eastham 

1591.  Let’s  develop  this  point.  You  did  say  that 
you  were  once  a member  of  a trade  union  for 
two  years. 

{Mr  Mellon)  That  is  correct. 

1592.  Was  it  during  this  terrible  period  during 
the  1970s  which  you  have  just  illustrated  or  was 
it  many  years  before? 

(Mr  Mellon)  What  is  the  question  you  are 
asking? 

1593.  You  did  mention  earlier  on  that  you  were 
a member  of  the  trade  union  for  two  years,  but 
you  hated  the  trade  imions  and  you  were  disaffected 
and  really  you  did  not  want  anything  to  do  with 
them.  Was  it  during  this  unstable  period  you  have 
just  referred  to  in  the  1970s  or  did  it  exist?  It 
cannot  be  both  ways? 

{Mr  Mellon)  No,  1 was  a member  of  the  trade 
union  in  the  1960s  and  1 have  not  hated  the  trade 
unions  as  you  have  suggested.  I did  say  earlier  I 
was  actually  ambivalent. 

Mr  Eastham;  Well,  I am  surprised. 


Mr  Mills 

1594.  We  have  got  a lot  of  documents  from 
you,  but  would  you  just  like  to  give  us  an  idea 
of  your  productivity  in  the  1960s,  1970s,  1980s 
and  currently,  just  a snapshot  very  quickly?  Has 
it  improved  or  not  improved? 

(Mr  Mellon)  The  short  answer  is  productivity 
has  improved,  particularly  in  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  and  the  key  driver  for  productivity  has  been 
the  introduction  of  technology  and  that  has  had 
the  most  profound  effect  on  our  business,  whereas 
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prior  to  that  productivity  was  not  something  that 
the  industry  was  noted  for. 

1 595.  Would  you  say,  following  on  the  previous 
question,  that  the  changes  made  in  1980,  1981. 
1982  and  1983,  the  step-by-step  bringing  of  trade 
unions  to  democratic  practices  was  helpful  or 
unhelpful? 

{Mr  Mellon)  If  those  changes  had  not  taken 
place,  I think  the  progress  we  have  made  probably 
might  not  have  taken  place. 

1596.  Would  you  see  any  further  changes  that 
you  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  Committee  in 
the  future  of  the  trade  unions  in  terms  of  further 
democratic  practices  in  the  trade  unions? 

{Mr  Mellon)  No,  I have  no  proposals  to  make. 


vvou.u  inai  nave  been  done  better  . 
worse  had  you  had  trade  unions?  Was  th^[ 
own  initiative? 

Mellon)  It  could  not  have  been  done  with 
trade  unions.  ^ 

1600.  Expand  on  that,  briefly 
(Mr  Matthews)  Within  the  trade  unions,  as  that 
exited  prior  to  these  changes,  the  demarkatioi 
difficulties  were  so  difficult  you  almost  had  ! 

P=°ple  would  not 

talk  to  other  people  because  they  were  in  a diffeim 
union  and  sometimes  even  conceived  almost  to  iv 
different  in  terms  of  class.  So  we  simply  cold" 
not  have  got  the  sort  of  cross-fertilisaUon  that  wt 
have  m our  business  now  and  the  flexibility  withii 
our  business  under  that  sort  of  trade  union 
Structure. 


1 597.  You  employ  25,000  people  worldwide  and 
you  operate  throughout  the  world.  Would  you  say 
that  unit  labour  costs  are  influential  on  where  you 
base  your  operations  in  various  countries?  Are  you, 
for  example,  attracted  if  there  are  lower  unit  labour 
costs  to  move  to  the  Philippines,  Taiwan,  Indonesia, 
the  Pacific,  or  how  do  you  actually  make  the 
decisions? 

{Mr  Mellon)  The  answer  to  that  is  no  and  I 
tell  you  why.  Given  the  nature  of  the  business  we 
are  in  where  interpretation  or  tone  of  voice  or 
feel  for  the  market  is  crucial,  we  believe  that  you 
have  to  operate  in  markets  to  be  able  to  satisfy 
primarily  reading  needs  and  that  is  something  that 
has  got  to  be  done  in  an  individual  market.  The 
ma^ets  vary  so  enormously  and  most  of  the 
product  of  course  is  generated  within  individual 
rnarkets.  Obviously  there  are  very  specialist  products 
like  science  journals  in  the  English  language  and 
of  course  they  are  quite  different  and  they  are 
pmed  at  a very  specialist  kind  of  audience,  but 
m reality  you  have  to  operate  in  individual  markets 


1598.  In  terms  of  your  own  internal  practices, 
do  you  employ  an  internal  democracy  such  as  the 
Committee  has  seen  with  the  Japanese  motor 
mdustry^  and  now  the  domestic  motor  industry 
where  directors,  managers  and  staff  are  not  known 
as  being  separate  and  they  are  ail  known  as 
associates?  Do  you  still  have  that  hierarchy  of 
management  structure? 

{Mr  Mellon)  I can  say  is  that  in  our 
businesses  one  of  the  things  we  have  done  over 
^e  ast  few  years  is  we  have  tried  to  break  down 
what  I would  call  the  industrial  ghettos  of  our 
busmess,  journalists,  ad  sales  people,  production 
people,  and  what  we  have  tried  to  do,  and  I think 
we  have  been  quite  successful  in  it,  is  build 
CToss-functional  teams  of  people  who  actually  will 
sit  down  and  make  decisions  about  the  way  forward 
our  business.  That  has  pro”f 

from  ^h5  i'”™''  ^ commitment 

from  the  people  involved  in  the  teams  and  we 
empower  them  to  make  decisions  and  go  ahead 
and  run  the  busmess  and  that  has  been  crucial 


1601.  Could  you  make  that  quite  clear  to  the 
Committee?  You  are  saying  that  the  existence  of 
trade  umonistn  would  have  prevented  moit 
democracy  within  management  and  staff  structures'’ 
{Mr  Matthews)  Absolutely.  The  trade  unions 
worked  as  an  insulation  between  the  manaeemem 
and  the  staff. 


Chairman 

1602.  I thought  you  said  the  existence  of  the 
sort  of  trade  union  structure  that  you  had  would 
have  made  it  impossible? 

{Mr  Matthews)  Yes,  which  existed  prior  to  those 
changes. 

1603.  It  is  not  the  existence  of  any  trade  union 
structure.  You  had  a lot  of  trade  unions  who  were, 
as  you  saw  it,  divisive,  arguing  amongst  themselves, 
and  with  a lot  of  disputes  over  their  territory? 
That  is  what  you  are  saying? 

{Mr  Matthews)  Absolutely. 

1604.  You  are  not  against  trade  unions  as  such. 
I presume? 

(Mr  Matthews)  The  way  our  experience  of  trade 
unions  has  been — ^we  are  all  products  of  our  own 
experience — that  is  what  existed  at  the  time  and 
that  is  what  we  perceive  and  that  is  what  wt 
needed  to  change. 


Mr  Mills 

1605.  Do  you  have  any  lack  of  people  who 
wish  to  come  and  work  for  your  company? 

(Mr  Mellon)  No. 

1606.  Do  you  believe  in  terms  of  market 
conditions — and  I have  just  been  looking  through 
your  Performance  and  Development  Report  and 
the  other  papers  you  have  sent  us  on  holiday 
entitlement,  redundancy,  long-service  awards  and 
ail  the  rest — ^that  you  are  above  or  below  the 
market  for  those  people  who  have  trade  unions  in 
terms  of  the  conditions  you  offer  your  employees? 
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[Mr  Mellon)  The  perception  is  that  we  are  now 
offering  better  terms  and  conditions  and  better 
salaries.  We  have  set  out  to  do  that  to  ensure  we 
would  be  a preferred  employer.  That  is  what  we 
aim  to  do. 

1607.  Do  your  staff  ask  to  join  trade  unions? 
Are  they  keen  to  see  a change  in  company  policy 
towards  trade  unions?  I know  you  are  not  against 
trade  unions,  from  what  you  say,  are  they 
demanding  them? 

(Mr  Mellon)  The  impression  we  get  is  a total 
lack  of  interest  in  trade  unions.  That  is  the 
impression  we  get. 

1608.  Why? 

(Mr  Mellon)  Clearly  there  has  been  some  sort 
of  sea-change  and  they  just  do  not  seem  to  be 
interested.  I cannot  say  why. 

Mr  Heald:  What  would  be  in  it  for  them  to 
be  a member  of  a trade  union? 

Mr  Ross:  The  sack! 

Mr  Mills:  Thank  you.  Chairman,  I have  finished 
my  questions. 

Chairman 

1609.  That  is  the  sad  side  of  it,  really.  People 
do  feel  it  is  dangerous  to  belong  to  unions  in  your 
outfit.  You  say  you  do  not  even  know  who  are 
members,  that  is  because  they  have  not  made 
themselves  visible,  I suppose,  otherwise  you  would 
know,  would  you  not? 

(Mr  Mellon)  Even  going  back  sometime  when 
the  unions  were  recognised,  we  did  not  always 
know. 

1610.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  answer 
my  question?  I would  appreciate  some  answers  to 
the  questions.  You  do  not  know  who  are  members 
of  the  unions  because  they  do  not  tell  you?  That 
is  right,  is  it  not?  Yes  or  no? 

(Mr  Mellon)  I do  not  know.  Some  people  may 
choose  not  to  say  so. 

1611.  That  is  right! 

(Mr  Mellon)  But  the  reality  is  that  only  a 
minority  of  our  staff  are  members  of  trade  unions, 
so  the  majority  of  the  people  I speak  to  clearly 
are  non-union  members. 

1612.  Yes!  Do  you  recognise  some  people  at 
least  are  afraid  to  tell  you  because  they  are  afraid 
of  the  consequences? 

(Mr  Mellon)  All  I can  say  is  that  they  show 
no  reticence  in  telling  me  how  to  run  the  business 
and  how  to  do  this,  that  and  the  other,  because 
we  operate  an  open  door  policy  with  our  business. 

1613.  That  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  You 
said  there  is  no  shortage  of  people  who  want  jobs 
in  your  business.  By  the  Government’s  own  figures 
there  are  3 million  people  unemployed.  How  many 
people  applied  for  a job  last  week?  Do  you  advertise 
in  your  own  papers  for  jobs? 


(Mr  Brown)  Yes. 

1614.  How  many  people,  Mr  Brown,  applied 
for  a decent  job  in  your  firm?  How  many  applicants 
would  you  expect? 

(Mr  Brown)  It  would  depend  on  the  job. 

1615.  Give  me  an  example. 

(Mr  Brown)  If  we  advertise  for  something  as 
simple  as  a van  driver  I may  have  100-odd  for 
one  newspaper.  If  we  are  looldng  for  a journalist, 
which  is  much  more  specialised,  in  the  local 
community,  it  may  be  something  like  ten.  It  would 
depend  on  the  job. 

1616.  Exactly  Do  you  ask  them  if  they  are 
members  of  unions? 

Brown)  No.  Why  should  we? 

1617.  Why  should  you!  Have  you  instructed 
your  personnel  people  not  to  ask  them  if  they  are 
members  of  a union? 

(Mr  Brown)  I would  not  dream  of  it. 

1618.  So  how  do  you  know  they  do  not  ask 
them? 

(Mr  Brown)  Why  should  they  ask  them?  We 
do  not  give  any  instructions  to  do  so. 

1619.  The  reality  is  that  I have  heard  in  your 
company  that  people  are  scared  to  be  members 
of  trade  unions.  Do  you  see  trade  unions  having 
any  function  when,  in  many  cases,  there  are  dozens 
of  applicants  for  jobs  and  people  have  no  strength 
on  their  own  at  all? 

(Mr  Brown)  I think  the  reason  why  they  have 
no  function  is  exactly  as  Mr  Mellon  has  already 
explained.  We  do  not  need  a third  party 
involvement. 

1620.  You  do  not  think  that  ordinary  workers 
need  anyone  to  back  them  when  doing  battle  with 
you,  the  boss? 

(Mr  Brown)  They  do  not  do  “battle”  with  me. 

1621.  Do  you  have  disciplinary  procedures  in 
your  organisation? 

(Mr  Brown)  Yes. 

1622.  Are  your  employees  represented  if  they 
wish  to  be? 

(Mr  Brown)  If  they  choose  to  have  trade  union 
representation 

1623.  Do  you  not  see  that  people,  ordinary 
working  people,  need  help  when  dealing  with  a 
major,  powerful  person  like  you,  or  organisation 
like  yours?  Do  you  not  see  it? 

(Mr  Mellon)  Can  1 

1624.  Of  course,  Mr  Mellon.  If  he  does  not 
want  to  answer,  you  can  answer. 

(Mr  Brown)  I am  happy  to  answer  the  question. 

1625.  Sorry,  I interrupted  you  then. 

(Mr  Brown)  Could  you  repeat  the  question? 
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1626.  Certainly.  Do  yau  not  see  that  people 
who  deal  with  powerful  individuals  like  you,  and 
mighty  organisations  like  yours,  are  weak? 

(Afr  Brown)  They  are  not  dealing  with  mighty 
organisations. 

1627.  You  do  not  recognise  that? 

{Mr  Brown)  If  you  let  me  answer  the  question, 
I will  answer.  What  we  do  is  we  have  managers 
on  the  ground.  They  do  not  come  to  me,  in  the 
first  place  they  go  to  their  departmental  manager 
and  if  they  are  not  happy  with  that  they  can  go 
up  the  ladder  and,  if  necessary,  they  can  consult 
me.  That  is  the  grievance  procedure.  So  the 
managers  they  know  on  first  name  terms,  are 
working  with  on  a day-to-day  basis,  are  the  first 
ones  they  deal  with. 

1628.  It  is  your  view  that  nobody  needs  any 
help.  You  take  Mr  Mellon’s  view  that  there  is  no 
room  for  third  parties  in  your  organisation? 

{Mr  Brown)  Yes. 

1629.  That  it  is  fine,  that  you  should  run  it  in 
your  way  with  the  people  and  they  should  not 
have  any  protection?  You  put  yourself  and  them 
as  if  you  were  equal  in  the  balance  of  strength, 
do  you? 


(Mr  Brown)  No,  I do  not  have  an  “us  and 
them”  situation.  We  have  our  staff,  we  work  wcS 
with  them,  the  business  runs  well.  I can  tell  you 
in  my  view,  backing  up  what  has  already  been 
said,  talking  about  the  British  newspaper 
industry — we  have  been  talking  about  magazines 
before — if  the  situation  with  unions  had  been 
allowed  to  continue  I doubt  whether  we  would 
have  half  the  newspapers  we  have  today. 

1630.  That  might  well  be  right.  It  is  where  you 
are  today,  not  where  you  were  yesterday.  I am 
asking  about.  You  are  running  a very  efficiem 
dictatorship,  are  you  not? 

{Mr  Brown)  Absolutely  untrue,  there  is  no 
dictatorship. 

1631.  What  restraint  is  there  on  the  power  of 
the  chief  executive,  on  the  board,  to  do  what  they 
like  with  their  business?  I know  as  Queen’s  Counsel 
who  deals  in  employment  law  the  law  is  very  weak 
to  protect  people. 

{Mr  BrowrC)  If  you  address  that  question,  I 
totally  disagree. 

Chairman:  There  we  are.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  coming. 


APPENDIX  1 


Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Employment  Committee  from  Reed  Elsevier 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Select  Committee  for  Employment  on  1 March  1994,  I was  asked  by 
Mr  Ernest  Ross  to  write  explaining  the  changes  in  structure  and  personnel  which  have  caused  us  to 
reconstitute  a number  of  health  and  safety  committees. 

As  we  explained  to  the  Select  Committee,  in  both  our  written  submission  and  verbal  evidence,  Reed 
Elsevier  believes  that  its  operating  groups  and  companies  should  develop  employment  and  personnel 
polides  appropriate  to  their  own  requirements,  reflecting  the  market  within  which  they  compete,  and 
the  company’s  culture  and  legal  framework. 

The  health  and  safety  of  employees,  and  the  creation  of  quality  working  environments  and  safe 
working  conditions  are  viewed  as  priority  issues  by  all  Reed  Elsevier  companies.  Again,  due  to  the 
diverse  nature  of  the  group,  individual  companies  handle  these  issues  in  a variety  of  ways.  However, 
within  the  United  Kingdom  each  company  has  a nominated  Board  member  who  is  responsible  for 
health  and  safety  issues. 

Reed  Regional  Newspapers,  which  publishes  and  prints  some  70  regional  newspapers  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom,  has  an  established  combination  of  health  and  safety  committees  and  staff  counals 
in  their  local  companies  to  address  health  and  safety  issues. 

Reed  Business  Publishing  handles  its  health  and  safety  issues  through  health  and  safety  committees 
which  are  established  at  its  various  locations  in  Southern  England. 

Elsevier  Scientific  publications  and  Reed  Books  each  have  locally  established  health  and  safety 
committees  in  their  member  companies  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  all  these  cases  I understand  that  the  health  and  safety  committees  are  constituted  to  reflect  and 
represent  ail  employees,  whether  they  are  or  are  not  members  of  a trade  union. 

IPC  Magazines  is  reconstituting  its  Health  and  Safety  Committee  to  take  into  account  both  a 
considerable  level  of  staff  movement  and  the  Company’s  decision  to  terminate  collective  recognition 
agreements  with  its  trade  unions.  A combination  of  retirements  and  natural  staff  turnover  has  meant 
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Mr  John  Mellon,  Mr  Michael  Boswood. 

1 March  1994]  Mr  James  Brown,  Mr  John  Matthews  [Continmd 

AND  Mr  Anthony  Sheen 


that  some  seven  former  members  of  the  committee  (including  the  main  Board  Director  responsible  for 
health  and  safety  matters)  are  no  longer  employed  by  IPC  Magazines.  This,  together  with,  internal 
staff  movement  (into  posts  where  the  employees  no  longer  represent  their  appropriate  sections)  and 
changes  in  our  sub-contracting  arrangements  for  catering  and  fire  and  security,  requires  us  to  both 
reconstitute  and  revitalise  the  committee,  and  to  introduce  a number  of  new  faces  to  the  committee. 
We  are  also  mindful,  that  in  our  view,  fewer  than  30  per  cent  of  our  employees  are  members  of  a 
trade  union,  and  it  is  on  this  basis  that  we  will  have  in  place  a proactive  Health  and  Safety  Committee 
which  reflects  and  represents  all  of  our  employees  whether  they  are  members  of  a trade  union  or  not. 

I trust  that  this  answers  Mr  Ross’s  question  and  can  assure  you,  as  the  IPC  Magazines  Board 
Director  now  responsible  for  health  and  safety  matters,  that  our  commitment  in  this  area  has  the 
highest  priority  and  that  is  it  our  objective  to  have  in  place  a robust  health  and  safety  committee 
truly  representative  of  all  staff  we  employ. 

10  March  1994 


in  (he  Uniced  Kingdom  by  HMSO 
M04029II  C5  4m  3244952  19542 
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APPENDICES  TO  THE  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 

APPENDIX  1 

Memorandom  from  Marks  and  Spencer 

I attach  a response  on  behalf  of  Marks  and  Spencer  with  respect  to  this  topic. 

As  we  do  not  recognise  Trade  Union’s  in  our  U.K.  business  we  have  confined  our  response  to  “The  Role 
of  Trade  Unions”  rather  than  how  they  fulfil  their  role. 

I hope  this  is  of  help. 


Mr  PL  Salsbury 

Director  of  Personnel  and  Store  Operations 
24  August  1993 


THE  ROLE  OF  TRADE  UNIONS 

The  managing  of  people  has  become  a major  key  to  competitive  success.  One  of  the  obstacles  to  improved 
performance  in  the  UK  has  been  the  existence  of  an  industrial  relations  system  based  on  conflict  resolution. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  for  a fresh  approach  to  relations  between  Managers  and  Trade  Unions. 

Marks  and  Spencer  does  not  recognise  Trade  Unions  nor  are  we  a member  of  any  Employers’  Association 
which  negotiates  terms  and  conditions  with  Trade  Unions  in  the  UK»  however,  staff  can  join  a Union  if  they 
wish.  Where  we  trade  overseas  and  Employment  Legislation  or  Industrial  Relations  practice  in  these 
countries  requires  us  to  deal  with  Trade  Unions,  we  do  so  eg  Southern  Ireland. 

We  wish  to  maintain  an  open  dialogue  with  our  staff  without  a third  party  involvement.  A real  and  effective 
two  way  channel  of  information  and  consultation,  good  human  relations,  good  conditions  of  employment 
and  equal  opportimities  are  key  to  ensuring  a mutually  rewarding  partnership  with  our  staff. 

In  practical  terms  we  achieve  this  through  Focus  Teams  who  work  with  Management  to  solve  problems, 
identify  areas  for  change  and  work  together  to  achieve  the  Company  objectives.  Our  Conditions  of 
Employment  clearly  details  both  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  the  Company’s  rules  and  regulations.  These 
terms  and  conditions  are  not  only  in  excess  of  statutory  requirements  but  are  also  generous  when  compared 
to  other  retailers.  If  the  need  arises  to  change  any  part  of  a contract,  we  are  able  to  discuss  it  directly  on  a one 
to  one  basis  with  the  member  of  staff  without  the  need  for  a third  party  present  to  act  as  an  intermediary  or 
negotiator.  A similar  philosophy  applies  in  grievance,  disciplinary  or  appeal  situations  where  formal 
representation  is  not  permitted,  although  an  individnal  may  be  accompanied.  The  Personnel  Manager  is 
responsible  for  ensuring  that  the  individual  is  being  treated  fairly  and  the  correct  Company  procedures 
followed. 

We  can  appreciate  that  in  Companies  that  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  provide  more  than  the  basic  terms  and 
conditions  for  their  employees.  Trade  Unions  do  have  a valuable  role  to  play  in  regotialing  the  best  for  their 
members.  As  they  are  independent  from  employers  they  are  able  to  provide  free  legal  advice  including 
representation  at  Court  or  Tribunals,  and  offer  specialist  advice  on  all  employment  queries  eg  Health  and 
Safety,  Pension,  Financial  Services.  Trade  Unions  will  also  work  towards  improving  wages  and  working 
conditions,  this  role  is  particularly  important  when  recent  legislation  is  removing  the  remaining  rights  to 
statutory  minimum  wage  protection  with  the  abolition  of  Wages  Councils. 

The  move  towards  individual  contracts  will  encourage  more  direct  dialogue  between  employer  and 
employee  but  where  individuals  are  unsure  of  their  rights,  the  union  representative  is  able  to  provide  necessary 
advice.  This  role  is  key  when  the  current  economic  climate  favours  employers  rather  than  employees.  There 
is  a reluctance  to  dispute  contractual  changes  unless  staff  can  be  advised  of  their  statutory  rights. 

As  long  as  Trade  unions  exist  and  their  role  is  recognised  as  necessary,  it  is  entirely  appropriate  that  they 
are  involved  in  outside  associations  and  their  opinions  are  actively  sought  as  they  bring  a different  perspective 
into  these  discussions  and  will  counterbalance  the  views  of  employers. 

European  Directives  require  consultation  with  “staff  representatives”,  UK  Legislation  has  chosen  to 
translate  this  to  mean  Trade  Union  representatives  in  unionised  Companies.  The  European  Court  of  Justice 
will  challenge  this  narrow  definition  and  are  looking  to  make  staff  representation  compulsory.  In  all  of  this, 
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the  importance  of  open  and  honest  dialogue  between  employer  and  employee  is  paramount,  whether  this 
takes  the  form  of  Trade  Unions,  representative  bodies  or  informal  staff  discussions.  The  form  this 
communication  takes,  should  not  be  specifically  defined  by  law,  however,  there  should  be  a basic  minimum 
for  this  is  good  personnel  practice. 


APPENDIX  2 

Memorandnin  fiom  the  Commissioner  for  the  Rights  of  Trade  Union  Members 

I enclose  for  your  information  the  Commissioner’s  response  to  your  letter  of  28  July  1993. 

From:  Julian  Gibson,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Commissioner  for  the  Rights  of  Trade  Union  Members, 
2a  Rylands  Street,  Warrington,  Cheshire  WAl  lEN. 

To:  Mr  R I S Phillips,  Clerk  of  the  Committee,  The  Employment  Committee,  Committee  Office,  House  of 
Commons,  London  SWIA  OAA. 

1.  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  28  July  seeking  the  Commissioner’s  views  on  the  matters  to  be  considered 
by  the  Employment  Committee. 

2.  The  Commissioner  is  currently  on  holiday  but  has  had  an  opportunity  to  consider  the  subject  areas  and 
has  asked  me  to  reply  on  her  behalf. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  Commissioner’s  role  means  that  there  is  very  little  direct  contact  between  unions  and 
the  Commissioner.  Any  contact  with  a union  that  does  occur  is  normally  through  the  member’s  legal 
represen  tative(s). 

4.  Since  her  appointment  in  December  1988  the  Commissioner  has  received  over  1500  enquiries  and  201 
formal  applications  for  assistance. 

5.  Lack  of,  or  inadequate  provision  of,  representation  by  trade  unions  has  formed  the  largest  area  of 
complaint  A total  of 354  enquiries  concerning  representation  have  been  received  by  the  office  (approximately 
23  per  cent  of  the  total  munber  of  enquiries  received).  This  figure  does  however  need  to  be  viewed  in 
perspective  against  the  period  of  time  over  which  the  enquiries  have  been  received  and  the  total  number  of 
trade  union  members  in  the  UK.  Lack  of  representation  is  not  within  scope  of  the  Commissioner’s  powers  to 
provide  assistance. 

6.  If  the  Committee  should  choose  to  extend  the  topics  to  be  examined  to  the  provision  of  legal 
representation  they  may  wish  to  consider  that  the  Commissioner  has,  on  occasions,  been  approached  by  a 
member  complaining  that  the  union  has  refused  to  provide  these  facilities— (usually  the  legal  representation 
is  required  in  connection  with  employment  matters  but  sometimes  the  complaints  are  against  the  union  itself). 
It  has,  however,  often  been  the  case  that  the  rights  provided  to  the  member  under  the  terms  of  the  rule  book 
have  been  misunderstood.  In  practice  it  is  invariably  the  situation  that  legal  representation  is  only  available 
to  the  member  at  the  discretion  of  the  union.  This  could  be  an  area  which  the  Committee  may  wish  to  consider 
in  more  depth. 

7.  When  a member  has  a complaint  against  the  union  which  the  member  attempts  to  resolve  by  the  use  of 
independent  legal  advice  or  by  litigation  the  member  may  often  find  that  the  union  has  significant  funding 
and  legal  facilities  available  to  defend  the  allegations.  The  member  may  have  limited  resources  but  can  now 
apply  to  the  Commissioner  for  financial  assistance  to  enable  them  to  obtain  their  statutory  or  contractual 
(under  the  terms  of  the  rule  book)  rights.  It  could  be  the  case  that  unbeknown  to  members  a union  is  investing 
large  sums  of  members’  money  to  defend  a variety  of  legal  actions.  Again  an  area  of  possible  investigation  for 
the  Committee. 

8.  The  Commissioner  has  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  size  of  a union,  or  the  fact  that  unions  have 
merged,  has  any  impact  upon  the  level  of  problems  which  may  arise  within  a union. 

9.  Some  unions  do  seem  to  be  more  subject  to  internal  “wranglings”  than  others  and  this  manifests  itself  in 
the  form  of  complaints  and  formal  applications  to  the  Commissioner  about  removal  of  members  from  office, 
elections  of  members  to  positions  within  the  union,  balloting  irregularities  and  disciplinary  action  taken 
against  members  by  the  union.  Again  the  level  of  these  types  of  contacts  are  minimal  when  taken  in  the  context 
of  the  number  of  trade  union  members  in  the  country. 

10.  Whilst  it  is  the  Commissioner’s  personal  opinion  that  the  vast  majority  of  trade  unions  are  responsible 
organisations  she  has  asked  me  to  make  the  point  that  the  “deterrent  factor”  of  her  office  is  an  unknown 
quantity.  However,  the  Commissioner  has  no  doubt  that  her  presence  helps  to  ensure  that  unions  maintain 
certain  statutory  and  rule  book  rights  provided  to  members. 
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11.  You  wUl  appreciate  that  the  Commissioner  is  unable  to  comment  on  the  Committee’s  wider  interest  in 
the  role  of  trade  unions  in  the  workplace  or  on  how  the  unions  interface  with  the  employers.  These  aspects  of 
the  enquiry  do  not  directly  impact  upon  the  Commissioner  in  her  official  capacity. 

12.  If  you  wish  to  clarify  any  of  the  above  points  please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 

2 September  1993 


APPENDIX  3 


Memorandum  from  The  Advisory  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Service 

I am  afraid  that  a combination  of  the  vacation  period  and  the  timing  set  out  in  your  letter  of  28  July  has 
put  me  in  some  difficulty,  as  I would  normally  wish  to  consult  the  ACAS  Council  before  framing  a response 
on  its  behalf.  Unhappily  the  Council’s  last  meeting  was  on  the  day  you  sent  your  letter  and  its  next  is  not 
scheduled  until  22  September.  My  reply  is  therefore  framed  in  anticipation  of  their  finding  no  problems  of 
substance  with  it. 

As  suggested  in  the  paper  attached  to  yoiu  letter  I have  focused  on  the  union  rdle  in  matters  which  relate 
directly  to  the  Service’s  work. 

A first  point  relates  to  the  r61e  of  trade  unionists  on  our  Council.  As  the  Committee  will  know  ACAS  is 
governed  by  an  independent  Council  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Employment.  The  Council 
consists  of  11  part-time  Members,  with  me  as  full-time  Chairman  and  Chief  Executive.  Four  of  the  Members 
are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  after  consultation  with  organisations  representing  employers,  four 
after  consultation  with  organisations  representing  workers  and  three  are  independent.  The  four  trade  union 
Members  at  present  are  Mr  John  Edmonds,  General  Secretary  of  GMB,  Mr  Bill  Jordan,  CBE,  President  of 
the  Amalgamated  Engineering  and  Electrical  Union,  Mr  John  Monks,  General  Secretary  Elect  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress,  and  Professor  Tony  Pointon,  Director  of  Research  and  Professor  of  Physics  at  Portsmouth 
University  and  National  Negotiating  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  University  and  College  Lecturers. 

The  Council  is  responsible  for  the  overall  direction  of  the  Service  and  for  ensiuing  that  the  high  standards 
required  in  carrying  out  its  functions  to  managers,  employees  and  their  trade  unions  across  industry  and 
commerce  are  achieved.  It  is  also  in  itself  a most  valuable  symbol  of  the  fact— stressed  in  every  ACAS 
activity— that  positive  and  constructive  agreement  between  all  concerned  with  employment  relationships  is 
both  achievable  and  productive. 

The  contribution  which  our  trade  union  Members  make  to  the  Service’s  operations  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  essential  both  to  its  effective  governance  and  to  ensuring  its  acceptability  to  a wide  range  of 
opinion.  The  changes  which  have  been  occurring  in  industrial  relations  institutions  in  recent  years  have  not 
altered  this  situation  and  nor,  in  my  judgment,  are  they  likely  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  recent  changes  in  the  industrial  relations  scene  and  the  rdle  played  by 
trade  unions,  there  is  of  course  much  debate  which  ACAS  seeks  to  assist,  through  its  co-sponsorship  with  the 
Department  of  Employment,  the  Economic  and  Social  Research  Council  and  the  Policy  Studies  Institute,  of 
the  Workplace  Industrial  Relations  Survey  series.  I understand  that  the  Committee  received  copies  of  the 
initial  book  reporting  results  from  the  most  recent  survey  at  the  time  of  its  publication  in  the  autumn  of  last 
year.  A second  book  on  the  surveys,  concentrating  on  aspects  of  the  “new”  industrial  relations,  is  now  being 
prepared  by  the  Policy  Studies  Institute.  That  text  is  unfortunately  not  yet  to  hand,  though  I understand  its 
authors  hope  to  complete  it  before  the  year  end.  I am  sure  I speak  for  all  the  sponsors  in  saying  that  we  shall 
ensure  that  the  Committee  sees  it  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

Third,  with  reference  to  the  involvement  of  trade  unions  in  case-work  carried  out  by  ACAS,  the  Committee 
will  remember  from  the  Memorandum  of  Evidence  which  I submitted  before  my  appearance  in  June  that  we 
distinguish  in  our  activities  between  collective  conciliation,  where  a trade  dispute  is  under  way  or  is 
apprehended;  advisory  mediation  and  other  activities  where  our  staff  seek  to  help  managements  and 
employees  come  together  to  discuss  and  deal  with  longer  term  problems  which  if  untreated  could  lead  to 
disagreement  and  inefficiency;  and  conciliation  between  employers  and  employees  over  complaints  relating 
to  statutory  individual  employment  rights.  Over  the  past  year  the  vast  majority  of  collective  conciliation  cases 
which  we  have  completed  have  concerned  disputes  between  employers  and  trade  unions.  Some  two  thirds  of 
our  advisory  mediation  work  has  been  in  organisations  where  trade  unions  have  been  recognised  for  at  least 
some  of  the  employees  concerned.  Our  information  about  trade  union  involvement  in  cases  brought  before 
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industrial  tribunals  is  less  complete,  but  I am  advised  that  survey  evidence  suggests  that  about  one  third 
those  who  bring  cases  are  trade  union  members. 

I trust  that  the  Committee  will  find  this  information  of  use  in  its  enquiry. 

2 September  1993 


APPENDIX  4 


Memorandum  from  the  Equal  Opportunites  Commission 
Introduction  and  Scope  of  the  Memorandum 

The  Equal  Opportimities  Commission  (“the  EOC”)  welcomes  the  invitation  to  provide  written  evidence  to 
the  Employment  Committee  on  the  subject  of  its  enquiry  into  the  Future  of  Trade  Unions. 

This  memorandum  focuses  on  issues  within  the  EOCs  statutory  remit  and  considers  the  future  role  of  trade 
unions  in  influencing  progress  towards  the  elimination  of  sex  and  marriage  discrimination  in  employment 
Reference  is  also  made  to  the  role  of  trade  unions  outside  employment. 

The  EOC’s  observatiion  are  set  out  below  under  the  Committee’s  two  main  areas  of  interest;  namely  the 
role  of  trade  unions  in  the  future  and  how  they  will  best  be  able  to  fulfil  it.  ’ ’ 

The  EOC  has  extensive  experience  of  working  directly  with  trade  unions  on  equality  issues  and  in  recent 
years  has  comn^sioned  research  which  has  examined  the  effectiveness  of  collective  bargaining  in  eliminatine 
sex  descrimination  in  employment.  A list  of  relevant  research  reports,  and  summaries  of  them,  is  provided  at 
the  end  of  this  memorandum. 


Context 

In  the  past  few  years,  Britain  has  seen  an  unparalleled  dismantling  of  institutional  arrangements  the  full 
gender  effects  of  which  have  yet  to  emerge,  including  the  abolition  of  the  Wages  Councils  and  the  removal  of 
the  Central  Arbitration  Committee’s  jurisdiction  to  determine  references  made  by  trade  imions  under  the  Sex 
Discrimination  Act.  Research  suggests  that  the  simultaneous  fragmentation  of  wage  bargaining  could  well 
widen  the  persistent  wage  gap  between  men  and  women. 


The  Role  of  Trade  Unions 


Organising  Role 


Trends  m recent  years  show  an  overdl  decline  in  trade  unions  density  (the  proportion  of  people  in 
OTployment  who  are  members  of  trade  unions)  and  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  imion  membership  which 
IS  female.  LFS  data,  analysed  in  the  Employment  Gazette  for  May  1993,  suggests  that  in  Autumn  1992, 39 
per  cent  of  male  employees  and  32  per  cent  of  female  employees  were  members  of  trade  union.  Figures 
provided  by  the  CerUfication  Officer,  relating  to  the  end  of  1991,  show  a total  trade  union  membership  of  9.6 
miUion,  down  from  a peak  of  13.3  million  in  1979.  However,  between  1990  and  1991,  whereas  male 
membership  fell  by  362,000,  female  membership  rose  by  20,000,  giving  an  estimate  of  3.77  million  female 
trade  union  members — 39  per  cent  of  total  membership. 


^e  ability  of  trade  imions  to  organise  workers,  predominantly  female,  in  the  service  sector,  and  to 
mamtain  or  maease  trade  tmion  density  in  the  fragmenting  public  sector,  is  key  to  their  influence  in  future 
years.  With  the  projected  increase  in  jobs  being  in  the  service  sector,  mainly  part-time  and  occupied 
pre  onmantly  by  women,  there  is  a strong  incentive,  alrerady  recognised  by  many  trade  unions,  to  give  due 
regard  m recruitment  initiatives  and  negotiation  priorities,  to  the  issues  that  most  concern  vulnerable  groups 
of  women,  including  many  workers  from  black  and  ethnic  minority  groups. 


In  the  EOC  s riew,  the  role  of  effective  trade  union  organisation  of  low  paid  part-time  workers  has 
mcrea^d  rather  than  diminished  in  recent  years  due  to  the  growth  of  low-paid  jobs  with  few  statutory 
pro  wtions  against  unfair  dismissal  and  very  low  rates  of  pay.  The  EOC  has  made  public  its  concerns  that 
abolition  of  the  Wages  Councils  may  increase  sex  discrimination  in  the  pay  of  women  and  men. 


Bargaining  Role 

• has  published  a series  of  research  reports  and  issued  guidance  on  the  role  of  collective  bargaining 

m Uck  mg  sex  discnmmation  m employment.  The  research  showed  a mixed  picture.  Of  concern  were  findings 
01  low  levels  of  awareness  of  equality  issues  amongst  some  trade  union  negotiators  (often  mirrored  amongst 
negoUations  on  the  employers’  side);  narrow  bargaining  agenda  with  negotiations  focused  on  increases  to 
within  existing  pay  stmetures,  which  were  seen  as  fair,  despite  the  patterns  of  gender  distribution 
wirtm  ^ades,  and  perwptions  of  issues  of  particular  interest  to  women,  such  as  childcare,  as  minority  or 
special  interests  rather  than  as  members’s  interests,  with  the  result  that  they  were  marginalised  or  ignored.  On 
the  credit  side,  the  research  showed  many  trade  union-led  initiatives  bringing  about  the  review  and  reform  of 
wa^  and  s^ary  structures;  negotiations  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  pro  rata  treatment  of  part-time 
woricers  and  agreements  on  screening  for  cervical  cancer. 
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Tilt  EOC  has  actively  encouraged  the  voluntary  review  of  collective  agreements  to  identify  sex 
discrimination  and  has  assisted  trade  unions  and  employers  in  such  reviews  at  workplace,  organisational  and 
industrial  sector  levels.  Increasing  de-recognition  and  devolution  from  national  to  local  bargaining  is  a source 
of  concern  to  the  EOC  given  the  potential  impact  on  equality  issues.  Research  has  shown  that  local  level 
bargaining  may  be  less  informed  by  an  equality  dimension.  Without  recognition,  trade  unions  may  be  less 
able  to  influence  employers’  policies  and  practices,  and  may  be  forced  to  litigate  rather  than  to  negotiate. 

The  increase  in  individual  contracts  may  be  seen  as  diminishing  the  role  of  trade  unions,  but  only  if  a 
traditional  view  of  collective  bargaining  is  held.  The  EOC’s  experience,  and  research  evidence,  suggests  that 
there  is  a key  role  to  be  played  by  trade  unions  in  monitoring  the  application  of  individual  wage-setting 
systems,  such  as  merit  pay.  Surveys  by  trade  unions  of  their  members  have  revealed  the  operation  of  sex  bias 
in  merit  pay  schemes,  leading  to  review  and  reform  by  the  employers.  Trade  unions  have  also  successfully 
challenged  moves  to  market-related  pay,  through  privatisation,  which  may  disturb  equal  pay  rates  previously 
established. 

Id  the  EOC’s  view,  there  remains  a role  for  trade  unions  to  monitor  employment  practices  for  sex 
discrimination  and  to  challenge  potential  unlawful  discrimination.  This  need  is  stronger  in  the  absence  of  a 
clear  statutory  framework  of  equality  legislation  and  user-friendly  procedures.  Trade  unions,  however,  need 
to  ensure  that  their  own  structures  are  capable  of  responding  to  new  bargaining  arrangements  and  pay 
determination  at  local  level  if  equality  issues  are  not  to  be  given  a lower  priority. 

Representational  Role 

One  of  the  main  services  that  trade  unions  provide  for  their  members  is  advice  and  legal  representation 
where  individuals  or  groups  of  members  wish  to  pursue  their  rights.  The  Equal  Pay  Act,  and  in  certain  respects 
the  Sex  Discrimination  Act,  provide  rights  which  are  difficult  to  pursue  without  expert  advice  and  support. 
This  is  especially  true  of  claims  of  equal  pay  for  work  of  equal  value,  claims  of  indirect  sex  or  marriage 
discrimination,  and  claims  of  sexual  harassment.  The  EOC  has  co-operated  in  a number  of  initiatives  within 
individual  trade  unions  and  the  TUC,  aimed  at  improving  access  to  Justice  for  their  members.  In  the  absence 
of  trade  union  support,  many  more  women  and  men  would  be  denied  effective  access  to  judicial  processes. 
Trade  union-assisted  cases  have  also  established  important  precedents  that  have  had  an  impact  wider  than 
the  individual  case.  However,  the  tise  of  the  Equal  Pay  and  Sex  Discrimination  Acts  by  trade  unions  has  to 
date  been  uneven,  both  between  trade  unions  and  within  them.  There  remains  great  potential  for  the 
legislation  to  be  used  on  behalf  of  members,  particularly  where  de-recognition  has  removed  or  diminished  the 
prospects  for  negotiated  settlements. 

The  EOC  attaches  importance  to  the  representational  role  of  trade  unions  in  one  other  significant  way;  it 
eases  the  demands  made  on  the  EOC’s  budget  for  financial  assistance  under  section  75  of  the  Sex 
Discrimination  Act.  Trade  unions  are  key  targets  for  the  EOC’s  strategy  to  transfer  knowledge  in  order  to 
help  other  organisations  and  individuals  take  forward  sex  discrimination  issues,  both  through  litigation  and 
negotiation.  The  EOC  has  run  briefing  sessions  for  trade  unions  on  job  evaluation  and  many  other  topics,  and 
trade  union  legal  officers  are  among  the  target  audience  for  the  EOC’s  guidance  documents  on  the  legislation 
and  developments  in  caselaw.  The  representational  role  of  trade  unions  allows  the  EOC  to  target  scarce 
resources  on  complainants  who  are  not  trade  union  members  or  whose  union  is  unable  to  assist  them. 

Trade  unions  have  a continuing  key  representational  role,  which  has  the  potential  to  be  enhanced,  on  behalf 
of  members  who  face  sex  discrimination. 

Research  and  the  Wider  Role  of  Trade  Unions 

Research  sponsored  by  trade  unions  is  often  the  first  to  identify  potential  sex  discrimination  arising  from 
public  policy,  for  example  the  report  on  the  effects  of  CCT  on  women’s  employment,  published  by  the  Public 
Sector  Research  Group  which  is  funded  by  a consortium  of  trade  \inions. 

On  a number  of  occasions,  trade  unions  have  assisted  EOC-coramissioned  research  by  providing  access  for 
the  researchers  to  their  officials  and  to  their  members.  Whilst  this  has  been  generally  of  value,  it  has  been  of 
fundamental  importance  when  employers  have  been  unwilling  to  allow  interviews  with  employees  at  their 
place  of  work. 

Trade  unions  make  a valuable  contribution  to  public  debate  on  social  and  economic  policy  and  it  is  difficult 
to  identify  alternative  sources  of  equivalent  input,  in  the  event  of  a decline  in  this  role. 

How  Trade  Unions  Fulrl  Their  Role 
Sire  and  Structure  of  Unions 

The  Committee  has  expressed  a particular  concern  to  examine  the  most  appropriate  trade  union 
organisation  to  fulfil  their  role  in  the  economy,  workplace  and  for  the  individual  member.  Data  from  the 
Certification  Officer  shows  little  difference,  by  size  of  union,  in  the  numbers  of  men  and  women  as  a 
proportion  of  all  members  (Employment  Gazette,  May  1993).  The  fact  is,  however,  that  individual  trade 
union  membership  reflects  the  sectors  in  which  they  organise  workers.  Given  the  extent  of  oraupational  and 
sectoral  segregation,  individual  trade  unions  tend  to  have  memberships  that  are  predominantly  male  or 
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female.  In  1991,  men  predominated  in  six  out  of  the  ten  largest  trade  unions,  ie,  EETPU  (94  per  cent)-  AEU 
(88  per  cent);  TGWU  (28  per  cent);  GPMU  (82  per  <^t);  MSF  (78  per  cent)  and  GMB  (61  per  cent)’.  Four 
trade  unions  had  more  women  than  men  in  membership,  ie,  RCN  (92  per  cent);  NUPE  (70  per  cent);  NALGO 
(64  per  cent)  and  USDAW  (59  per  cent).  Trade  union  mergers  tend  to  be  between  unions  which  organise  in 
similar  areas,  so  that  in  1992,  the  AEU  and  the  EETPU  merged  to  form  the  AEEU,  and  in  1993,  NALGO, 
NUPE  and  COHSE  merged  to  form  UNISON.  The  effect  is  to  maintain  the  preponderance  of  male  or  female 
membership  within  the  resultant  larger  trade  union,  although  this  is  slowly  changing  because  more  women 
than  men  are  now  joining. 

This  is  not  necessarily  a negative  outcome.  The  opportunity  exists  for  the  new  unions  to  tackle  sex 
discrimination  which  affects  their  members,  for  example,  unequal  pay  for  work  of  equal  value,  without  the 
problems,  often  reported  to  the  EOC,  of  securing  the  support  of  comparators  in  a different  union.  Some 
observers  predict  that  the  merged  unions  will  have  great  difficulties  because  of  the  spread  of  members’ 
interests  and  the  move  away  from  national  negotiations  towards  local  deals  (see,  for  example,  The  Economist, 
3 July  1993).  The  EOC  makes  no  prediction  about  the  effects  of  mergers  on  progress  to  eliminate  sex 
discrimination.  Much  will  depend  on  the  negotiating  priorities  of  the  new  unions  and  the  extent  of  economic 
recovery  in  the  next  few  years.  Research  evidence  suggests  that  trade  imion  concerns  about  de-recognition 
have  pushed  equality  issues  down  the  agenda  for  some  negotiators. 

If  trade  union  mergers  help  to  put  trade  union  finances  on  a sounder  basis,  and  if  the  negotiating  priorities 
are  to  secure  a narrowing  of  differentials  between  members  and  greater  harmonisation  of  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment,  then  the  potential  to  reduce  sex  discrimination  is  significant. 


Position  of  Women  within  Trade  Unions 

The  general  pattern  within  trade  unions  is  still  that  of  male-dominated  national  executives  and  full-time 
officer  posts,  even  where  there  is  a large  female  membership.  This  not  only  raises  questions  of  democracy; 
research  has  shown  that  it  can  have  a knock-on  effect  to  collective  bargaining  priorities.  Some  trade  unions 
have  used  positive  action  to  provide  single-sex  training  and  services  for  women  members  and  to  create  special 
seats  for  women.  Many  trade  unions  have  also  appointed  full-time  officers,  and  established  committees,  to 
empower  women  members.  There  are  signs  that  these  practical  ways  of  demonstrating  commitment  to  the 
improvement  of  women’s  position  in  trade  unions  are  increasing. 

The  future  of  trade  unions  is  linked  closely  to  their  commitment  to  the  improvement  of  the  position  of  their 
women  members;  to  their  success  in  achieving  this,  and  to  the  development  of  negotiating  agendas  that  are 
meaningful  to  all  their  members. 


Legal  Framework 

There  has  long  been  a preference  on  the  part  of  trade  union  officers  to  negotiate  rather  than  to  litigate.  The 
EOC  has  experienced  this  on  many  occasions  where  sex  discrimination  and  equal  pay  issues  have  been  raised. 
In  recent  years,  the  changed  industrial  relations  climate,  the  recession,  and  employers’  resistance  to  equal  pay 
claims  in  particular,  has  led  to  legal  action  being  taken.  However,  the  efectivenes  of  litigation  is  constrained 
by  sex  discrimination  law  that  is  designed  to  operate  at  the  level  of  the  individual  rather  than  for  groups  of 
workers.  The  Committee  is  aware  that  the  EOC  has  made  detailed  proposals  for  amendments  which  include 
reforms  to  enable  trade  xinions  to  challenge  sex  discrimination  that  affects  groups  of  their  members. 

An  improved  legal  framework  with  provisions  for  trade  unions  to  challenge  discriminatory  practices  would 
enhance  their  ability  to  seek  justice  on  behalf  of  their  members. 


Access  to  Information 

In  both  their  bargaining  and  representational  roles,  if  trade  unions  are  to  be  effective  agents  for  achieving 
equality  they  need  access  to  information  about  the  nature  and  impact  of  employers’  practices  within  and 
across  workplaces.  The  EOC  knows  that  trade  unions  often  have  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  relevant 
information.  Equality  should  not  be  an  “us  and  them”  issue  but  a joint  effort  by  employers  and  trade  unions. 
Much  litigation  and  dispute  could  be  avoided  if  relevant  information  were  to  be  readily  available. 

T^e  EOC  would  support  any  moves  that  would  facilitate  disclosures  of  information  relevant  to  the 
achievement  of  equality  of  opportunity  between  men  and  women. 


Conclusion 

Many  employers  know  that  policy  change  on  equality  can  be  effectively  delivered  through  constructive 
working  partnerships  with  their  trade  unions,  who  can  provide  the  feedback  from  employes  that  managers 
need.  It  is  an  approach  recommended  in  the  Code  of  Practice  on  Sex  Discrimination  Act.  The  EOC  hopes 
that  the  value  of  social  partnership  which  is  well  established  in  other  EC  member  states  increases  rather  than 
diminishes  in  the  coming  years. 
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Recent  EOC-Commissioned  Research 

1.  Tackling  Sex  Discrimination  Through  Collective  Bargaining,  Linda  Dickens,  Barbara  Townley  & 
David  Winchester,  Industrial  Relations  Unit,  University  of  Warwick,  1988 

2.  Equality  Bargaining:  Why  Not?,  Colling,  T & Dickens,  L,  1989 

3.  Pay  and  Gender  in  Britain  (2),  Second  Research  Report  for  EOC  frorft  Industrial  Relations  Services, 
1992 

4.  The  Economics  of  Equal  Value,  Jill  Rubery,  EOC  Research  Discussion  Series  No.  3, 1992 

5.  Merit  Pay,  Performance  Appraisal  and  Attitudes  to  Women’s  Work,  Stephen  Bevan  & Mark 
Thompson,  Institute  of  Manpower  Studies  No.  234,  1992 


RESEARCH  SUMMARY 
Collective  Agreements  and  Sex  Discrimination 
Background 

Section  6 oftheSexDiscrinination  Act  1986,  which  came  into  effect  in  February  1987  made  void  any  term 
in  a collective  agreement  which  was  unlawfully  discriminatory  on  the  grounds  of  sex  or  marriage.  This  change 
in  the  legislation  followed  a European  Court  judgement  that  the  UK  was  in  breach  of  the  Equal  Treatment 
Directive. 

The  SDA  1986  repealed  Section  3 of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  under  which  the  Central  Arbitration  Committee 
(CAC)  had  jurisdiction  in  relation  to  collective  agreements  or  employers’  pay  structures  where  provisions 
applied  specifically  to  men  only  or  women  only.  Now  only  voluntary  submissions  to  the  CAC  can  be  made 
with  the  joint  agreement  of  the  parties. 

The  EOC  was  concerned  about  the  restriction  of  the  role  of  the  CAC,  and  decided  that  research  was 
necessary  to  establish  whether  discrimination,  in  particular  indirect  discrimination,  was  still  widespread  in 
collective  agreements. 

In  December  1986,  Linda  Dickens,  Barbara  Townley  and  David  Winchester  from  the  Industrial  Relations 
Research  Unit  at  the  University  of  Warwick  were  commissioned  to  undertake  the  first  stage  of  an 
investigation  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  sex  discrimination  in  collective  agreements. 


The  Study 

The  research  project  focussed  on  three  areas  of  employment:  the  finance  sector,  local  authorities,  and  the 
retail  sector.  These  sectors  employ  large  numbers  of  women  within  the  public  and  private  sectors  and  include 
areas  of  weak  and  strong  union  organisation  and  differing  bargaining  structures.  Interviews  were  carried  out 
with  30  negotiators  at  national  and  company  level  and  with  trade  union  research  staff  and  women  s officers. 
Written  Collective  agreements,  internal  reports,  company  hand-books  and  bargaining  submissions  were 
examined  in  detail. 


The  Findings 

The  dimensions  of  bargaining  structure,  the  levels  within  industries  where  it  takes  place,  the  proportion  of 
emplyees  covered  by  collective  bargaining  and  the  range  of  subjects  covered  by  agreements  were  examined  in 
turn  for  each  of  the  three  sectors.  The  following  themes  were  identified: 


1.  Pay 

— Many  pay  structures  are  vulnerable  to  legal  action  under  the  equal  value  amendment  and  this  has 
encouraged  negotiators  to  initiate  reviews  and  reforms  of  wage  and  salary  structures. 

— The  refonn  of  the  basic  wage  structure  of  local  authorities  manual  workers  is  used  as  an  illustration 
of  the  relationship  between  job  evaluation,  salary  structures  and  sex  discrimination. 

— The  discrimination  nature  of  bonus  schemes  in  local  authorities  was  investigated  and  the  research 
predicted  that  the  impact  of  these  schemes  will  decrease  because  of  tighter  financial  controls  (that 
have  differentially  benefitted  men  since  the  late  1970s). 

— Premium  rates  of  pay  for  “unsocial”  hours  are  aften  regulated  by  collective  agreement  and  rarely 
discriminate  between  women  and  men  though  in  practice  women  may  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
earn  this  form  of  additional  pay  especially  if  they  work  part-time.  For  example,  in  the  retail  sector 
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not  all  agreements  make  provision  for  premium  pay  for  part-time  staff  working  late  in  the  evening 
and  on  Saturdays. 


2.  Holidays  and  other  leave 

— A number  of  agreements  provide  for  pro-rata  holiday  entitlement  for  part-timers  but  some  simply 
state  the  full-time  entitlement. 

— A number  of  employers  grant  additional  leave  to  long-serving  employees.  Problems  can  arise  if  the 
agreement  refers  to  continuous  servi(»  which  is  not  aggregated  to  take  account  of  absence  for 
maternity  and  childcare. 

— Part-timers  who  do  not  work  on  public  holidays  (which  often  fall  on  Mondays)  may  lose  out,  though 
some  agreements  in  the  retail  sector  provide  for  a minimum  number  of  bank  holidays  for  part-time 
staff. 

— Provision  for  paternity  leave  is  becoming  more  widespread  in  collective  agreements. 

— Part-timers  may  not  be  eligible  for  sick  pay  where  schemes  exist  for  full-timers  though  some 
companies  provide  pro-rata  entitlement  and  others  cover  part-timers  working  more  than  a specified 
number  of  hours. 

3.  Other  Benefits 

— Although  details  of  pension  schemes  are  not  usually  negotiated  some  collective  agreements  do 
describe  the  eligibility  requirements.  Many  pension  schemes  have  an  hours  qualification  which 
allows  some  part-timers  to  join. 

— Many  companies  in  the  finance  sector  provide  staff  housing  loans  schemes  at  lower  than  commercial 
interest  rates,  but  these  loans  are  not  always  open  to  part-time  employees.  This  type  of  scheme  is 
often  included  on  the  bargaining  agenda  for  insurance  and  building  society  agreements  but  in  banks 
they  have  not  tended  to  be  negotiable. 

4.  Job  Security 

— In  the  finance  sector  BIFU  was  involved  in  developing  new  technology  agreements  in  the  early  1 980s 
and  has  secured  rights  to  consultation  and  obtainedjob  security  guarantees  in  some  banks.  ASTMS 
(now  MSF)  has  negotiated  new  technology  agreements  in  insurance,  some  of  which  allow  for 
detailed  consultation  before  the  introduction  of  changes. 

— The  impact  of  new  technology  may  also  have  implications  for  other  parts  of  collective  agreements 
such  as  grading  structures  which  may  need  revision  to  reflect  changing  job  content  and  skill  levels. 

— Selection  for  redundancy  may  be  discriminatory  if  part-time  workers  are  made  redundant  first 
because  of  the  disproportionately  adverse  effect  on  women. 

— There  is  potential  for  discrimination  in  the  emphasis  placed  on  continuous  service  in  redundancy 
agreements  as  women  tend  to  have  more  interrupted  employment  patterns  and  shorter  service  than 
men. 

— The  stereotype  of  the  “male  breadwinner”  may  lead  to  women,  particularly  married  women,  being 
made  redundant  before  men  if  the  personal  circumstances  of  employees  are  taken  into  accoimt. 

5.  Job  Access 

— Collective  a^eements  reflect  the  existing  segregated  structure  of  occupations  and  therefore  can  have 
a disparate  impact  on  women  and  men.  Initiatives  to  reduce  job  segregation  reqmre  a different 
approach  which  examines  areas  determining  job  access,  such  as  recruitment,  promotion,  appraisal 
and  training. 

— Thou^  job  access  issues  are  not  usually  covered  by  collective  bargaining  there  may  be  collective 
provisions  relating  to  training  and  promotion.  Unions  in  traditionally  craft  oriented  sectors  of 
industry  such  as  printing,  and  certain  areas  of  engineering  have  obtained  a degree  of  control  over 
recruitment,  sometimes  to  the  detriment  of  women. 

6.  Bemoving  Discrimination  through  Collective  Bargaining 

— Apart  from  equal  value,  discussions  with  negotiators  in  this  project  revealed  little  concern  about  the 
threat  of  any  legal  action  regarding  sex  discrimination  and  few  attempts  to  use  legislative  provisions 
as  a lever  of  bargaining  tool  in  negotiation. 

— There  was  no  awareness  among  those  negotiators  interviewed  of  Section  6 of  the  SDA 1 986.  Section 
6 of  the  SDA  aims  at  the  parties  to  collective  agreements  but  fails  to  provide  any  collective  legal 
trigger. 
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_ Ths  rssearch  conctades  ttat  any  mechanism  for  removing  discrimination  from  a collective 
agreement  such  as  the  model  provided  by  the  CAC  needs  to  be  open  to  the  collective  parties  and  to 
be  able  to  take  a mew  broader  than  that  focused  on  an  individual  case.  It  is  also  important  that  the 
mechanism  should  provide  for  review  and  amendment  of  agreements. 

Publication 

Tackling  Sex  Discrimination  through  Collective  Bargaining  by  Linda  Dickens,  Barbara  Townley  and  David 
Winchester,  the  research  report  from  the  project,  wiU  be  published  by  HMSO  in  the  EOC  Research  Series  in 
May  1988  price  £7.25. 

Negotiating  for  Equality,  a booklet  providing  guidance  to  employers  and  trade  unions  concerning  the 
review  of  coUective  agreements,  wUl  be  published  by  the  EOC  in  May  1988  at  the  same  time  as  the  research 
report. 

EQUALITY  BARGAINING:  WHY  NOT? 

Background 

The  research  report  from  the  6rst  stage  of  the  EOC  conunissioned  research  project  Tackling  Sex 
Discrimination  through  Collective  Bargaining,  by  Linda  Dickens,  Barbara  Townley  and  David  Winchester 
waspublished  by  HMSO  in  July  1988  and  provided  an  overview  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  sex  discrimination 
in  collective  agreements  in  three  sectors;  finance;  local  authorities;  and  retail.  During  the  summer  of  1988  the 
EOC  published  a guidance  booklet  for  employers  and  trade  unions,  Negotiating  for  Equality. 

The  Study 

The  focus  of  the  second  stage  of  the  research  was  on  the  collective  bargaining  process  within  three  sectors  of 
manufacturing  industry:  engineering;  food  and  knitwear.  The  study  aimed  to  investigate  how  the  negotiating 
parties  approached  and  conducted  negotiations  and  to  what  extent  they  were  informed  by  equality  issues.  The 
researchers  identified  three  areas:  the  inclusion  of  benefits  of  particular  interest  to  women;  whether  bargaining 
agenda  items  such  as  pay  were  informed  by  “equality  awareness”;  and  whether  changes  such  as  reforming  a 
grading  structure  had  an  “equality  dimension”. 

Research  Methods 

Between  June  1988  and  January  1989,  semi-structured  interviews,  were  conducted  with  both  employer  and 
trade  union  negotiators.  In  addition,  documentation  provided  by  employers  and  trade  unions  was  analysed. 
Where  possible  both  parties  to  a particular  set  of  negotiations  were  interviewed. 

The  Findings 

1.  Bargaining  Structures  and  Agenda 

— Bargaining  agenda  were  found  to  be  narrow  with  pay  issues  the  most  important  item  and  sometimes 
the  only  item  in  a claim.  Negotiations  focussed  on  increases  to  rates  of  pay  within  existing  pay 
structures,  which  were  seen  as  fair,  despite  the  patterns  of  gender  distribution  within  grades. 

— There  were  variations  between  trade  unions,  as  to  the  involvement  of  full-time  officers,  the  use  of 
nationally  available  information  in  negotiations,  and  the  importance  of  local  sectional  bargaining 
in  establishing  the  wage/effort  relationship. 

— The  egineering  and  food  manufacturing  shop  stewards  tended  to  represent  particular  sections  or 
categories  of  worker  regardless  of  the  number  of  members.  As  a result  one  female  shop  steward  may 
represent  many  more  members  than  a male  steward  which  increases  the  under-representation  of 
women  on  shop  stewards  committees. 

2.  Attitudes  Inhibiting  Change  to  Bargaining  Agenda 

— Job  segregation  was  perceived  by  negotiators  as  natural  or  objectively  justifiable  in  terms  of 
workers’  preferences,  differential  skills  or  the  nature  of  the  work  involved.  In  knitwear  the  historical 
distribution  of  jobs  within  the  family  had  been  transferred  into  factories.  No  recent  attempts  had 
been  made  to  measure  skills  in  ways  that  might  reflect  changes  due  to  technical  innovation  or  that 
might  incorporate  equal  value  considerations. 

— The  researchers  found  that  the  accepted  roles  for  a “good  negotiator”  and  “proper  bargaining” 
were  defined  by  men.  If  female  shop  stewards  attempted  to  push  forward  the  interests  of  their 
members  they  were  accused  of  sectionalism.  An  example  of  this  was  a female  shop  steward  in 
engineering  who  encouraged  her  women  members  to  pursue  regrading  claims  and  won  many 
appeals  on  their  behalf.  She  was  reprimanded  by  the  all-male  shop  stewards  committee  and  was 
forced  to  surrender  her  shop  steward’s  credentials  on  the  grounds  that  she  “didn’t  have  the  interests 
of  all  the  membership  at  heart;  she  was  working  for  her  section”.  The  young  man  who  took  over 
from  her  as  shop  steward  reported  little  pressure  from  women  members  to  act  on  equality  issues. 
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— Issues  of  particulai  importance  to  women  were  perceived  as  minority  or  special  interests  rather  thari 
members’  interests.  This  applied  not  only  to  child-care  and  working  time  but  was  also  reinforced  by 
job  segregation  so  that  particular  occupational  interests  were  categorised  as  womens’  interests  and 
then  marginalised  or  ignored. 

— Management  training  in  equal  opportunities  and  equal  value  did  not  seem  to  be  a high  priority.  One 
employers'  association  had  not  run  conferences  on  equal  value  because  a perceived  lack  of  interest 
from  member  firms  and  because  they  did  not  wish  to  alert  trade  unions  to  their  possible  vulnerability 
to  equal  value  claims. 

— Male  trade  union  members  may  see  their  interests  as  likely  to  be  adversely  affected  by  equality 
bargaining,  for  example  where  jobs  are  regraded  to  better  reflect  womens’  skills.  Male  trade  union 
negotiators  were  more  inclined  to  tackle  the  problem  of  “low  pay”  than  “womens’  pay”. 

3.  Lack  of  Egmliiy  Awareness 

— Equal  opportunities  structures  and  negotiations  tend  to  operate  in  isolation  from  each  other. 
Negotiators  from  both  the  employer  and  trade  union  side  fear  that  the  activities  of  joint  equal 
opportunity  committees,  which  are  concerned  with  seeking  consensus  and  solving  problems,  could 
undermine  their  negotiating  role  or  bargaining  power. 

— When  respondents  were  asked  a general,  open  question  about  whether  legislation  had  any  impact 
on  bargaining  agenda  or  negotiations,  the  response  was  generally  negative.  Where  it  was  affirmative 
the  legislation  referred  to  was  not  directly  related  to  equal  opportunities.  Management  and  trade 
unions  were  not  reviewing  their  collective  agreements  in  line  with  section  6 of  the  SDA  1986,  and 
this  section  of  the  Act  struck  no  chord  with  respondents,  though  other  sections  of  the  Act  concerned 
with  retirement  age  and  hours  of  work  were  better  known. 

4.  Levers  for  Change 

— The  General  Municipal  Boilermakers  and  Allied  Trade  Union,  (GMB)  has  taken  initiatives  directed 
at  changing  the  image  and  character  of  the  union.  The  present  General  Secretary  John  Edmonds 
has  as  a main  objective  the  “feminisation”  of  the  GMB.  This  is  based  on  the  recognition  that  the 
GMB  needs  to  recruit  and  retain  women  workers  who  constitute  the  potential  for  growth  in 
membership.  The  “Winning  a Fair  Deal”  initiative  confronts  the  problem  of  discrimination  against 
women  in  areas  covered  by  GMB  collective  agreements.  GMB  research  documents  have  “mapped 
the  problem”  in  terms  of  womens’  horns,  earnings  share,  grades  and  benefits.  Branch  Equality 
Officers  have  been  created  with  the  specific  task  of  overviewing  the  conduct  and  outcome  of  all 
branch  business  including  negotiations,  earnings  share,  grades,  working  hours.  Changes  are  taking 
place  in  the  organisational  climate  of  the  GMB  because  this  initiative  has  been  directed  from  the 
highest  level  of  the  union. 

— The  presence  of  a women  on  a negotiating  team  affected  the  outcome  of  a claim  for  cancer  screening 
m knitwear.  The  claim  was  initially  made  outside  the  pay  round  of  negotiations  and  rejected,  but 
the  woman’s  presence  ensured  that  this  item  was  presented  again  at  the  annual  pay  negotiations  and 
she  was  able  to  provide  information  to  assist  in  negotiating  the  details  of  the  scheme. 

— On  one  case  in  the  food  industry  where  negotiations  had  run  into  difficulties  over  the  male/female 
differential  negotiators  agreed  to  a job  evaluation  exercise  carried  out  by  an  outside  body.  As  a result 
women  received  a pay  increase  of  seven  per  cent  more  than  the  men.  The  involvement  of  an  outside 
body  helped  to  deflect  criticism  by  the  male  union  membership  away  from  trade  imion 
representatives. 

— The  researchers  found  examples  of  management  intitiatives  to  monitor  the  position  of  women 
within  their  companies.  However  in  one  company  in  engineering  the  gender  distribution  revealed  by 
the  monitoring  was  “explained”  by  reference  to  the  fact  that  women  do  not  apply  for  non- 
traditional  jobs  and  that  engineering  is  a man’s  world.  The  joint  steering  Committee  overseeing  the 
monitoring  exercise  had  not  requested  any  further  information  nor  asked  for  any  review  of 
procedures  of  practices. 

Publication 

Equality  Bargaining—  Why  Not?  by  Trevor  Colling  and  Linda  Dickens,  the  research  report  from  this 
project,  was  published  by  HMSO,  in  the  EOC  Research  Series,  in  November  1989,  price  £5.90. 

MERIT  PAY,  PERFORMANCE  APPRAISAL  AND  ATTITUDES  TO  WOMEN’S  WORK 
Background 

In  February  1991,  a two-part  research  project  was  commissioned  into  the  effect  on  earnings  of  local  pay 
determination;  performance  appraisal;  merit  pay  and  market  forces.  The  first  part  of  the  project  was 
undertaken  by  Industrial  Relations  Services  (IRS).  This  consisted  of  case  studies  in  twenty  organisations, 
which  were  drawn  from  five  sectors  (the  NHS,  local  government,  banking  and  finance,  retail  distribution  and 
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electrical  engineering),  IRS  examined  the  effect  on  women  and  men  of  the  devolution  of  pay  determination; 
the  introduction  of  performance  appraisal  and  merit  pay;  market  forces  and  the  use  by  employers  of  market* 
rate  data.  The  IRS  report  was  published  as  Pay  and  Gender  In  Britain:  2 in  July  1992  (see  below  for 
publication  details). 

The  second  part  of  the  project  was  undertaken  by  the  Institute  of  Manpower  Studies  (IMS).  IMS  sought 
to  examine  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of  performance  evaluation  (through  appraisal  processes)  to  determine 
individual  pay  awards  has  affected  the  earnings  and  opportunities  of  women  in  employment.  This  is  a growing 
practice  in  the  UK;  recent  evidence  suggests  that  half  of  UK  employers  link  individual  performance  to 
increases  in  pay  for  at  least  a proportion  of  their  employees.  The  research  aimed  to  identify  the  points  at  which 
gender  bias  might  enter  the  appraisal  and  merit  pay  process  and  also  to  suggest  practical  steps  which 
employers  might  take  in  order  to  qvercome  these  problems. 

Methodolgy 

A detailed  analysis  of  the  operation  of  merit  pay  and  appraisal  systems  was  undertaken  in  four  unnamed 
organisations,  which  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  ^eir  scheme  design.  These  were  a local  authority,  a finance 
company,  a manufacturing  and  catering  organisation.  A three-pronged  research  approach  was  adopted  by 
IMS.  This  consisted  of: 

— an  analysis  of  payroll  data  in  each  of  the  four  organisations; 

— the  conducting  of  an  employee  attitude  survey  in  three  organisations; 

— the  interviewing  of  a cross-section  of  male  and  female  managers  responsible  for  appraisals  in  each 
of  the  organisations. 

The  employee  attitute  survey  and  the  managerial  interviews  provided  information  on  objective  setting  in 
appraisal  and  the  communication  of  goals.  These  sources  also  provided  insights  into  performance  evaluation, 
including  the  range  of  factors  taken  into  consideration  by  employers  and  the  perceptions  of  employees.  The 
payroll  data  provide  information  on  the  distribution  of  appraisal  ratings  by  characteristic  of  employee, 
together  with  occupational  and  organisational  factors.  Finally,  an  analysis  of  the  payroll  data  and  the  attitude 
survey  enabled  the  distribution  of  merit  pay  increases  and  other  outcomes  of  the  process  such  as  training  and 
promotion  opportunities  to  be  examined. 

Findings 

The  report  highlights  the  problems  associated  with  the  introduction  and  maintenance  of  an  appraisal 
system  and  shows  how  a poorly  designed  system  can  potentially  lead  to  discriminatory  treatment.  The  main 
findings  were  that: 

— Some  merit  pay  schemes  set  performance  targets  which  are  wholly  subjective  and,  therefore,  subject 
to  discretionary  judgement  by  managers.  Qualitative  measures  (such  as  awareness  of  client  needs) 
are  more  likely  to  be  open  to  subjective  judgement  than  quantitive  measures  (such  as  the 
achievement  of  a sales  target). 

— Managers  value  different  attributes  in  men  than  they  do  in  women.  These  attributes  often  reinforce 
gender  stereotypes.  For  example,  in  the  finance  company,  managers  rated  intelligence,  dynamism, 
energy  and  assertiveness  highly  for  male  staff,  while  thoroughness,  organisation,  dependability  and 
honesty  were  valued  more  highly  for  female  staff.  This  means  that  mechanisms  for  setting  pay 
targets  is  some  merit  pay  schemes  may  be  significantly  susceptible  to  gender  bias. 

— Men  and  women  have  different  perceptions  of  their  self-efficacy  (which  is  defined  as  how  confident 
they  are  in  their  abilities  to  perform  certain  tasks).  Women  have  a tendency  to  underestimate  their 
own  skill  levels  an  this  may  mean  that  they  lose  out  in  appraisal  and  merit  pay  systems. 

— Women  employees  on  average  fare  no  worse  than  men  in  the  way  their  job  performance  is  rated. 

However,  bias  tends  to  enter  the  merit  pay  process  when  these  ratings  are  translated  into  pay 
awards.  The  report  found  evidence  that  some  women  received  lower  pay  increases  than  men  even 
when  their  performance  ratings  were  the  same. 

— In  some  schemes,  men  at  similar  job  levels  and  with  the  same  performance  ratings  as  women,  were 
more  likely  to  have  been  offered  promotion  and  training  opportunities.  The  differential  access  to 
training,  development  and  promotion  opportunities  was  likely  to  originate  from  the  stereotyped 
views  of  managers  about  the  attributes  of  male  and  female  employees. 

Implications  for  employers 

— Employers  should  undertake  regular  monitoring  of  the  allocation  of  merit  pay  increases.  This 
should  involve  the  distribution  of  appraisal  ratings  and  the  subsequent  allocation  of  merit  pay 
increases  by  gender,  ethnic  group,  job  level  (particularly  of  male  and  female  dominated  areas)  and 
length  of  service.  The  results  of  such  an  analysis  should  be  made  available  to  managers,  employees 
and  their  representative  bodies. 

— Managers  responsible  for  conducting  performance  appraisals  should  receive  training  in  basic 
appraisal  techniques,  objective-setting  and  sources  of  bias  in  performance  evaluation. 
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— Performance  objectives  should  be  measurable  and  there  should  be  a balance  between  quantitative 
and  qualitative  measures.  They  should  not  be  based  on,  or  perpetuate,  gender  stereotypes. 

— Employers  should  monitor  women’s  access  to  training  and  development  and  promotion 
opportunities,  which  may  also  be  determined  by  the  performance  rating  process.  It  is  possible  that 
women  may  have  unequal  access  to  these  opportunities  which  may  affect  their  longer  term  earnings 
and  their  progression  within  the  organisation. 

— Employers  should  undertake  a formal  and  comprehensive  review  of  the  workings  of  the  merit  pav 
and  appraisal  system  at  least  every  three  years.  This  exercise  could  be  modelled  on  the  approach 
adopted  in  the  research  project  and  thus  comprise  a statistical  analysis  of  payroll  data;  an  employee 
attitude  survey  and  inverviews  with  managers  and  employees. 

Pitblication 

The  research  report  was  published  as  Afehr  Pay,  Performance  Appraisal  and  Attitudes  to  Women's  Workh 
October  1992  at  a cost  of  £24.  It  is  available  from  the  IMS  Publications  Office,  Mantell  Building,  University 
of  Sussex,  Palmer,  Brighton  BNl  9RF.  Tel.  0273-686751.  The  authors  of  the  report,  IMS  Research  Fellows 
Stephen  l^van  and  Marc  Thompson,  intend  to  publish  articles  based  on  the  research  in  personnel,  industrial 
relations  and  occupational  psychology  journals  in  due  course. 

Pay  and  Gender  in  Britain:  2 v/&s  published  by  Industrial  Relations  Services  in  July  1992  at  a cost  of  £25.  It 
is  available  from  IRS  at  18-20  Highbury  Place,  London  N5 IQP,  Tel.  071-354  5858.  Pay  and  Gender  in  Britain 
(an  earlier  research  report  for  the  EOC  on  payment  structures)  is  available  from  the  same  address,  also  at  £25, 
or  £40  for  both  reports. 

Pay  and  Gender  in  Britain:  2 
(Payment  Structures  and  Gender:  Stage  2) 

Background 

In  March  1990,  Industrial  Relations  Services  was  commissioned  to  carry  out  a study  of  the  gender 
implications  of  payment  structures  in  the  public  and  private  sectors.  A two-stage  research  programme  was 
devised.  The  first  part,  which  consisted  of  a postal  questionnaire  survey  of  nine  industrial  sectors  in  the  public 
and  private  sector  followed  up  by  telephone  interviews,  examined  the  gender  implications  of  payment 
structures,  job  evaluation,  performance  appraisal  and  merit  pay,  the  make  up  of  earnings  and  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  part-timers.  It  was  published  by  Industrial  Relations  Services  as  Pay  and  Gender  in  Britain  in 
March  1991  at  a cost  of  £25. 

The  second  part  of  the  programme  sought  to  seek  out  qualitative  information  to  back  up  and  expand  on 
the  baseline  data  collected  in  the  first  stage.  The  objectives  of  the  research  were  to  examine  the  effect  on  the 
two  genders  of: 

— the  devolution  of  pay  determination; 

— performance  appraisal  and  merit  pay; 

— market  forces  and  the  use  by  employers  of  market-rate  data. 

Methodology 

Case  studies  were  undertaken  in  20  organisations  which  were  selected  primarily  from  the  respondents  to 
the  first-stage  postal  questionnaire.  In  order  to  provide  a reasonable  sectoral  coverage,  these  were  drawn  from 
the  public  sector  (the  NHS  and  local  government)  and  the  private  sector  (banking  and  finance,  retail 
distribution  and  electrical  engineering).  Each  of  these  sectors  contains  a high  incidence  of  female  employment. 
The  case  studies  were  located  in  different  regions  to  provide  a regional  spread  and  Industrial  Relations 
Services  aimed  to  make  the  selection  of  case  studies  broadly  representative  of  the  range  of  practice  revealed 
by  the  first  stage. 

Interviews  were  carried  out  with  employer  representatives  (mainly  personnel  specialists)  in  20  organisations 
and  with  representatives  of  trade  unions  or  staff  associations  in  18  organisations.  The  latter  were  principally, 
although  not  exclusively,  responsible  for  negotiating  on  pay  matters  with  the  20  employers. 

Findings 

The  major  finding  of  the  research  was  that,  with  few  exceptions,  both  personnel  specialists  and  trade  union 
officials  demonstrate  an  astonishing  degree  of  ignorance,  complacency  and  prejudice  on  the  subject  of 
women’s  pay  and  employment.  Some  personnel  specialists  admitted  that  they  could  be  doing  more  to  rectify 
inequalities  which  were  known  to  them,  but  were  under  no  pressure  to  do  so  and  were  reluctant  to  investigate 
pay  and  gender  issues  since  the  repercussions  might  prove  expensive  for  their  organisation  to  resolve. 
Similarly,  although  a few  trade  unions  were  pursuing  pay  equality  issues  by  supporting  industrial  tribunal 
cases  or  by  responding  to  the  implications  of  legal  decisions,  most  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  so  or  were 
unaware  that  there  was  any  reason  to  take  action. 
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A second  key  finding  was  that  the  increasing  use  by  employers  of  flexible  and  market-based  systems  in 
recent  years  has  tended  to  widen  the  gender  pay  differential.  Organisations  adopt  different  approaches  to  the 
pay  of  different  groups  of  employees,  depending  on  their  perceptions  about  the  relative  importance  of  market 
pay  rates;  in  practice,  the  state  of  the  market  is  considered  more  important  for  predominantly  male  than  for 
predominantly  female  occupations.  This  has  served  to  counter  the  effect  of  a gradual  move  of  women  into 
higher-paid  jobs  previously  performed  almost  exclusively  by  men,  which  has  tended  to  narrow  the  gender  pay 
differential  at  national  level,  albeit  only  slightly. 

The  research  also  found  that: 

— Although  few  personnel  specialists  adopt  a positive  stance  towards  pay  equality,  there  is  evidence 
that  female  personnel  officers  are  more  responsive  to  gender  issues  than  their  male  counterparts. 

— In  recent  years,  pay  setting  has  often  been  devolved  from  national  to  local  levels;  however,  the 
rationale  for  pay  decentralisation  is  often  not  known  by  personnel  officers  and  there  is  a lack  of 
concern  for  equality  issues  in  the  process. 

— Decentralisation  of  pay  may  reduce  the  importance  given  to  equality  issues  in  pay  determination  in 
the  private  sector  because  less  information  may  be  provided  to  employees  and  trade  union  influence 
in  pay  setting  weakened.  In  the  public  sector,  it  may  result  in  the  pay  of  low-paid  female  employees 
being  pushed  down  (through  “contracting-out”)  and  that  of  predominantly  male  higher-paid 
occupations  being  increased. 

— Employers  often  use  merit  pay  to  bring  pay  rates  in  line  with  the  market.  This  tends  to  benefit  higher- 
paid  occupations,  which  are  likely  to  be  male-dominated. 

— Merit  pay  and  performance  appraisal  is  more  likely  to  be  applied  in  an  “objective”  and  formal 
manner  in  male  than  in  female  jobs;  assessments  of  women’s  occupations  are  more  likely  to  focus 
on  attitudinal  and  behavioural  characteristics  and  be  based  on  casual  judgments  by  tine  managers. 

— The  use  of  market-rate  data  by  employers  is  widespread.  However,  national-level  pay  data  are  more 
likely  to  be  used  for  “male”  occupations  and  local  pay  data  for  “female”  occupations. 

— Market  supplements  are  more  likely  to  be  paid  to  occupations  in  which  men  predominate;  when 
the  labour  market  eases,  employers  are  more  likely  to  continue  these  supplements  for  men  than  for 
women. 

— Part-timers  may  be  excluded  from  the  main  payment  structure  and  have  no  chance  of  promotion; 
they  are  also  usually  denied  special  recruitment  and  retention  measures. 

— Some  male  trade  unionists  are  hostile  to  moves  to  improve  the  pay  and  benefits  of  women  workers, 
while  some  trade  union  officials  believe  that  part-timers  are  a threat  to  full-time  jobs  which  should 
be  given  priority.  Female  officials  tend,  however,  to  be  more  sensitive  to  gender  issues  than  their 
male  counterparts. 

— The  decentralisation  of  pay  has  meant  that  pay  bargaining  has  been  devolved  from  national  to  local 
pay  bargainers  who  often  lack  bargaining  expertise  and  knowledge  of  pay  matters.  In  these 
circumstances,  equality  issues  tend  to  have  low  priority. 

— Some  unions  have  responded  to  the  increased  threat  of  derecognition  in  the  1980s  by  declining  to 
take  up  equality  issues  which  might  antagonise  employers. 

Publication 

The  research  report  was  published  as  Pay  and  Gender  in  Britain:  2 in  July  1 992  at  a cost  of  £25  (or  £40  for 
both  reports).  It  is  available  from  Industrial  Relations  Services,  18-20  Highbury  Place,  London  N5  IQP, 
Tel:  071-354  5858. 

An  article  based  on  the  research,  “Flexible  Pay  Systems  Pose  Equal  Pay  Threat”  was  published  in  Pay  and 
Benefits  Bulletin,  no  308  (July  1992)  pp  4-5. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  EQUAL  VALUE 

1.  Background 

The  principal  argument  against  equal  pay,  and  more  particularly  equal  value,  has  been  economic  ie  that 
the  cost  of  implementing  equal  value  is  too  great  because  of  the  rise  in  labour  costs,  the  loss  of  jobs  and  the 
loss  of  competitiveness.  There  has  been  a need  to  tackle  these  economic  sirguments  but  there  has  been  no  clear 
conceptual  framework  within  which  to  explore  these  issues.  Such  an  understanding  of  the  economic  issues  is 
necessary  in  order  to  provide  reasoned  arguments  to  persuade  employers  and  Government  and  to  support  the 
Commission’s  proposals  for  reform  of  legislation. 

After  the  need  for  conceptual  research  in  this  area  had  been  identified,  a review  of  existing  research  was 
conducted  and  Dr  Jill  Rubery  of  UMIST  was  commissioned  to  examine  The  Economics  of  Equal  Value.  The 
purpose  of  the  research  was  to  explore  the  economic  factors  associated  with  the  undervaluation  of  women’s 
jobs  and  the  economic  consequences  of  implementing  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  work  of  equal  value.  The 
research  draws  out  the  conceptual  issues  associated  with  the  economics  of  equal  value,  explores  the  economic 
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factors  associated  with  the  valuation  of  jobs,  provides  a survey  of  relevant  literature  and  makes  some  costings 
on  the  impact  of  equal  value  of  employers  and  the  economy.  ^ 

The  research  explores  these  issues  under  five  main  headings: 

— theories  of  women’s  pay  and  the  undervaluation  of  women’s  jobs 

— equal  value  and  institutional  systems  of  pay  determination 

— international  comparisons 

— labour  costs  and  competitiveness 

— costs  and  benefits  of  equkl  value 


2.  Findings 

— The  argument  that  equal  value  is  incompatible  with  a market  based  analysis  of  the  labour  market 
is  totally  undermined.  An  examination  of  current  labour  market  theories  indicates  that  the  strictly 
market-based  explanation  of  women’s  low  wages  is  held  only  by  a minority,  and  that  a range  of 
theoretical  approaches  exist  that  are  compatible  with  the  view  that  the  jobs  that  women  undertake 
are  undervalued  eg  segmentation  theories,  family  wage  theories,  crowding  theories  and  patriarchal 
theories. 

— Institutions  of  pay  determination  which  favour  comparability  and  the  integration  of  pay  structures 
between  employing  organisations  are  likely  to  favour  the  implementation  of  equal  pay  for  work  of 
equal  value.  Institutional  measures  at  the  labour  market  level  which  would  effectively  promote  equal 
value  include  a statutory  minimum  wage  and  centralised  collective  bargaining  at  a national  industry 
or  occupational  level. 

— The  ineffectiveness  of  equal  value  legislation  as  a whole  has  been  increased  by  trends  in  the  last 
decade  towards  further  fragmentation  in  bargaining  and  the  casualisation  of  the  labour  market.  The 
government  has  been  instrumental  in  encouraging  this  process  through  promoting  a free  market 
philosophy  and  through  measures  such  as: 

— minimising  the  influence  of  collectively  agreed  standards  through  legislative  intervention  eg  the 
policy  of  compulsory  competitive  tendering 

— encouraging  firms  to  end  national  collective  bargaining  agreements  and  move  towards  more 
fragmentary  and  individualised  systems  such  as  performance-related  and  profit-related  pay. 

— restricting  eligibility  for  minimum  rights  eg  the  removal  of  under  21  year  olds  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  wages  councils 

— restricting  eligibility  for  unemployment  benefits  eg  for  young  people,  women  without  pre- 
existing childcare. 

— It  is  estimated  that  a 10  per  cent  increase  in  women’s  earnings  would  result  in  the  wage  bill  of  the 
whole  economy  rising  by  3. 1 per  cent.  This  is  relatively  small  because  of  women’s  lower  hourly 
earnings,  smaller  share  of  employment  and  shorter  hours.  The  impact  of  a general  10  per  cent 
increase  in  women’s  earnings  in  manufacturing  would  be  less  than  2 per  cent.  Even  in  services,  with 
its  high  share  of  female  labour,  it  is  estimated  that  the  wage  bill  would  rise  by  less  than  4 per  cent. 
Part-time  workers  share  of  the  total  wage  bill  is  so  small  that  large  increases  in  their  earnings  can  be 
envisaged  without  serious  cost  repercussions. 

— Pro-active  pay  equity  schemes  such  as  that  implemented  in  Ontario  in  Canada  in  which  all  firms 
have  to  implement  pay  equity  through  collective  bargaining  overcome  many  of  the  disadvantages 
of  the  fragmented,  complaint  driven  legislation  in  place  in  the  UK  and  so  may  point  a way  forward 
for  legislative  development. 

— Equal  value  will  bring  many  benefits  to  individuals,  households  and  the  economy.  These  include: 

— a reduction  in  poverty  and  an  alleviation  of  the  poverty  trap 

— greater  sources  of  income  for  women  in  their  old  age 

— the  fuller  development  and  utilisation  of  the  female  labour  force 

increase  scope  for  families  to  choose  a different  pattern  of  division  of  labour  and  working  life 
patterns 

enabling  modernisation  of  the  economy  so  that  pay  structures  would  be  made  consistent  and 
compatible  with  recent  changes  in  social  and  family  organisation. 
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3.  Publication 

The  report  The  Economics  of  Value,  by  Jill  Rubery  was  published  in  September  1992  as  Report  No. 

3 in  the  EOC  Research  Discussion  Series.  It  is  available  from  the  Communications  Unit  of  the  EOC. 

APPENDIX  5 
Memorandimi  from  ETTJC 

1.  INTRODUCTION 
In  1992  the  ETUC  asked  the  ETUI  to: 

— organise  an  observatory 'to  look  at  trade  union  membership  in  Europe; 

— gather  and  synthesise  experiments  carried  out  in  different  countries  and  distribute  the  findings. 
The  Management  Committee  of  the  ETUI  decided  that  the  purpose  of  this  observatory  would  be: 

— to  collect  and  collate  data  concerning  the  development  of  trade  union  density  and  structural  changes 
in  membership  in  different  countries; 

— to  analyse  and  seek  solutions  to  problems  relating  to  the  unionisation  of  specific  categories  of 
workers  (women,  youth,  migrants,  part-time  workers  and  those  with  atypical  working  contracts, 
t«>r;hnirj1  and  managerial  staff,  workers  in  small  and  medium  size  enterprises); 

— to  compare  trade  union  initiatives  and  positive  proposals  in  different  countries. 

This  report  deals  with  the  development  of  trade  union  membership  in  Western  Europe.  Trade  union 
membership  data  are  derived  mainly  from  an  OECD  study  (OECD,  Employment  Outlook,  July  1991).  Also 
some  more  recent  date  from  national  sources  are  used. 

In  most  countries  the  data  include  all  trade  unions,  ie  the  ETUC  member  and  non-ETUC  member 
organisations.  In  this  context,  the  net  union  density  means  employed  union  members  per  civilian  waged  and 
salaried  employment. 


2.  MAIN  TRENDS  IN  UNIONISATION 

Generally  speaking,  trade  \mion  density  is  higher  in  Europe  than  in  other  countries  of  the  world.  Exceptions 
are  France,  some  other  countries  in  Southern  Europe,  and  the  Netherlands  and  Switzerland  during  the  1980s. 

However  trade  union  density  differs  very  much  between  Western  European  countries.  The  range  is  from  12 
per  cent  to  86  per  cent.  This  range  of  variation  between  Western  Europeaii  coimtries  is  larger  than  in  any  other 
socio-economic  or  political  indicator.  Usually  unionisation  rates  are  high  in  stnall  countries  than  m large 
ones.  Again,  the  Netherlands  and  Switzerland  are  exceptions.  Trade  union  density  tends  to  be  lower  in  so- 
called  “adversial”  systems,  like  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Comparing  unionisation  between  countries  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  three  main  groups.  Firstly,  all  the 
Nordic  countries,  Belgium  and  Ireland  belong  to  the  group  of  highly  unionised  countries  (umon  density  over 
50  per  cent).  Countries  belonging  to  medium  level  unionisation  (union  density  between  31  per  crat  Md 
per  cent)  are  Luxembourg,  Austria,  UK,  Italy  and  Germany.  Countries  with  low  level  of  unionisation  (umon 
density  below  30  per  cent)  are  Portugal,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  Greece,  Turkey,  Spam  and  France. 

The  Western  European  unions  have,  in  most  if  not  in  all  countries  lost  members  in  the  1980s.  Also  the  gap 
between  highly  and  weakly  unionised  countries  has  widened.  In  general,  already  weakly  unionised  countnes 
have  further  lost  members,  whereas  national  unions  which  had  already  attained  hi^  level  of  unionisation 
have  had  the  smallest  losses  or  continued  to  grow  like  the  Nordic  unions.  As  a result,  there  were  not  many 
changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  countries. 


3.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  WOMEN’S  MEMBERSHIP 
Usually  the  female  participation  in  trade  unions  is  well  below  the  male  unionisation  in  Western  Europe. 
There  is  also  the  difficulty  that  data  on  women's  participation  in  trade  unions  does  not  ^ways  «»st  °r  >s  not 
always  available  in  all  trade  unions.  However,  the  unionisation  of  women  has  clearly  increased  dmng  the 
1980s.  Because  women’s  participation  in  unions  has  risen  faster  than  their  sh^e  in  employment,  difference 
between  male  and  female  unionisation  rates  have  narrowed  in  most  Western  European  countnes. 

The  Western  European  countries  with  high  women's  participadon  rates  in  labour  mMlt« 
a relatively  high  level  of  women’s  union  density.  Especially  m the  Nordic  trade  unions, 
difference  betWn  male  and  female  participation.  In  Finland  and  Sweden  women  already  have  » 

Ireland,  however,  has  a high  level  of  union  density  for  women  whi  e women 

participation  rate  in  the  labour  market.  Conversely,  France,  with  a high  level  women  participation  m labour 
market  has  a low  women’s  union  density. 

Traditionally  female  employment  used  to  be  in  low  union  densitpeotors,  like  retail  trade  finanreand^^^ 

services.  This  has  had  a negative  impact  on  the  miiomsation  levels  of  women. 

also  been  another  obstacle  to  the  unionisation  of  women.  However,  the  expansion  of  the  public  sector  has 
favoured  both  the  employment  of  women  and  the  feminisation  of  the  trade  unions. 
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However,  the  female  participation  at  decision  making  level  in  trade  unions  is  inferior  to  their  unionisation. 
In  Denmark  the  women’s  union  density  is  over  46  per  cent  but  only  16  per  cent  of  executive  committee  level 
members  are  women.  The  Spanish  UGT  has  19  per  cent  of  female  members,  and  only  nine  per  cent  in  the 
national  bureau  and  four  per  cent  in  the  national  committee.  In  Ireland  the  union  density  of  women  is  about 
37  per  cent  but  only  17  per  cent  of  members  of  the  national  committee  are  women.  In  Germany,  the 
Netherlands  and  Great  Britain  the  women’s  participation  in  decision  making  bodies  is  generally  in  proportion 
to  their  unionisation. 


4.  DEVELOPMENT  BY  COUNTRY 
4.1.  Austria  ^ 

The  OGB  (Austrian  Federation  of  Trade  Unions)  was  formed  immediately  after  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  by  uniting  former  members  of  Christian,  Socialist  and  Communist  trade  unions.  The  pattern  of 
trade  unionism  established  after  1945  was  one  of  industrial  unionism.  There  are  1 5 national  trade  unions,  all 
of  which  are  afBIiated  to  the  6gB.  The  OGB  is  a member  of  the  ETUC. 

The  overall  trade  union  membership  of  the  OGB  has  stabDised  at  over  1.6  million  members  and  the  net 
union  density  was  about  46  per  cent  at  the  end  of  1988.  Over  one-tiiird  of  union  members  work  in  the  public 
sector,  one  fifth  are  non-manual  workers  employed  in  the  private  sector  and  approximately  44  per  cent  are 
manual  workers  in  the  private  sector. 

The  share  of  women  in  the  total  membership  is  approximately  31  per  cent  and  this  ratio  has  changed  only 
slightly  during  the  past  two  decades. 


4.2  Belgium 

Belgium  has  three  officially  representative  trade  union  confederations.  The  Christian  CSC/ACV  (1.3 
million  members)  and  the  sodalist  FGTB/ABW  (1.1  million  members)  are  affiliated  to  the  ETUC.  Both  are 
organised  along  basically  similar  lines.  In  both  the  CSC  and  the  FGTB,  manual  workers  in  the  private  sector 
are  organised  in  indus^  federations.  White-collar  private  sector  workers  are  organised  in  a separate 
federation  of  employees  from  the  various  industries  and  services.  However,  in  the  FGTB  the  white-collar 
employees’  federation  has  retained  its  national  structure,  whereas  the  CSC  has  two  autonomous  federations, 
one  French-speaking  and  the  other  Dutch-speaking. 

The  third  representative  confederation  is  the  General  Confederation  of  Liberal  Trade  Unions  of  Belgium 
CGSLB/ ACLVB  (210,000  members)  which  is  not  affiliated  to  the  ETUC.  It  is  organised  solely  on  the  basis  of 
interprofessional  associations  and  thus  has  no  trade  or  industry  federation. 

A fourth  national  orpmisation  is  the  National  Confederation  of  Managerial  Staff,  the  CNC,  with  10,000 
members  in  1986.  This  organisation  is  in  turn  a member  of  the  National  Union  of  Independent  Trade  Unions 
(UNSI),  a coalition  whose  members  also  included  the  police  officers  union  (8,000  members)  and  the  union  of 
finance  ministry  staff. 

The  overall  trade  union  membership  is  about  2.6  million  in  Belgium.  There  has  been  no  significant  decline 
in  the  union  membership.  The  decline  in  the  nianber  of  members  in  the  traditional  sectors  has  been  olfset  by 
growing  mobilisation  among  white  collar  workers.  However,  the  trade  xmion  membership  figures  indude  a 
certain  number  of  pensioners  and  unemployed  people. 

In  the  last  ten  years  the  net  unionisation  rate  in  Belgium  has  remained  remarkably  high  and  stable,  at  about 
55  per  cent.  Membership  statistics  are  not  available  by  sex.  However  the  CSC  estimated  that  women  trade 
union  density  is  about  40  per  cent  in  the  CSC. 


4.3  Denmark 

In  Denmark,  there  are  three  main  trade  union  confederations  belonging  to  the  ETUC:  the  LO— Danish 
Confederation  of  Trade  Unions,  the  FTF— Federation  of  Civil  Servants  and  Salaried  Employees’ 
Organisations  and  the  AC— Central  Organisations  of  Danish  Professional  Workers.  There  are  two  seperate 
representative  centres  for  supervisors  and  technicians.  Outside  the  central  confederations,  there  are  some 
smaller  independent  unions,  such  as  unions  for  military  personnel,  journalists  and  seamen. 

Trade  union  membership  and  density  have  increased  since  1 973.  The  number  of  members  had  reached  over 
2 million  in  1990— having  doubled  over  the  last  twenty  years.  The  net  union  density  in  Denmark  is  extremely 
high,  nearly  80  per  cent,  The  LO  is  the  largest  confederation  with  nearly  1.5  million  members,  49  per  cent  of 
whom  arc  female  members. 

Significant  elements  in  the  continued  growth  and  high  level  of  density  of  the  Danish  unions  have  been  their 
successes  in  organising  women  and  in  organising  the  service  sector.  In  Denmark,  there  is  also  a long  tradition 
of  organising  white-collar  workers. 
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4,4  Finland 

In  1992,  there  are  three  main  trade  union  confederations  belonging  to  the  ETUC  in  Finland,  the  largest 
confederation  is  the  SAK,  the  Central  Organisation  of  Finnish  Trade  Unions.  The  second  largest 
confederation  until  it  went  into  bankruptcy  was  the  TVK,  the  Confederation  of  Salaries  Employees.  Most  of 
the  affiliated  union  continue  their  activities.  The  third  largest  confederation  is  the  AKAVA,  the 
Confederation  of  Unions  for  Academic  Professionals  in  Finland,  which  is  organised  mainly  according  to 
members’  eductional  backround.  The  STTK,  the  Confederation  of  Technical  Employees’  Organisations  in 
Finland,  was  affiliated  to  the  ETUC  in  March  1993.  There  are  three  small  unions  which  are  independent  of 
any  of  the  central  confederations. 

The  number  of  unionised  workers  has  increased  very  rapidly  since  the  end  of  1960s.  The  total  number  of 
members  was  over  1 .9  million  at  the  end  of  1989.  The  total  union  density  has  increased  from  around  40  per 
cent  in  the  mid-1960s  to  over  87  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  1980s.  The  net  density  was  about  72  per  cent  in  1989. 

In  Finland,  the  gap  between  the  unionisation  of  men  and  women  has  virtxially  disappeared.  The  women 
share  of  the  total  membership  is  slightly  over  50  per  cent.  The  share  of  women  was  in  the  SAK  45  per  cent  in 
the  TVK  85  per  cent  (1989),  in  the  AKAVA  47  per  cent  in  the  STTK  20  per  cent. 


4.5.  France 

There  are  in  France  five  national  representative  confederations  of  wage  and  salary  earners  which  alone  are 
empowered  to  sign  occupational  or  inter-occupational  collective  agreements.  Three  of  the  five  are  affiliated  to 
the  ETUC:  the  CFDT  french  Democratic  Confederation  of  Labotir,  57 1,400  members),  the  CFTC  (French 
Confederation  of  Christian  Workers,  250,000  members)  and  the  CGT-FO  (General  Confederation  of 
Labour-Workers’  Strength,  1 ,015,000  members).  These  membership  figures  are  ntimber  of  members  affiliated 
to  the  ETUC.  The  two  remaining  trade  union  confederations  are  the  CGT  (General  Confederation  of 
Labotir,  1,030,000  members)  and  the  CFE-CGC  (Confederation  of  Executive  Staff,  240,000  members). 

The  FEN  (National  Education  Federation,  394,000  members)  is  also  recognised  as  representative  in 
teaching. 

Apart  from  during  certain  exceptional  periods,  the  level  of  unionisation  in  France  has  never  been  high 
(currently,  according  to  different  estimates,  10  to  12  per  cent). 

The  main  reason  for  this  is  that  imion  membership  is  exclusively  voluntary.  It  is  not  compulsory  in  order 
to  gain  entitlement  to  social  benefits  or  to  employment.  Each  French  wage  or  salary  earner,  whether  unionised 
or  not,  enjoys  the  same  agreed  rights  and  the  same  social  protection. 

Nonetheless,  the  French  trade  union  organisations  are  influential  in  social  and  industrial  relations.  There 
exist  177  important  nation-wide  collective  agreements  and  social  welfare  provisions  which  are  jointly 
managed  with  the  employers. 

The  influence  of  the  French  trade  union  organisations  can,  to  a certain  extent, be  measured  by  election 
results.  The  election  which  involved  the  largest  and  broadest  section  of  the  working  population  dates  back  to 
1983. 


Social  security  elections  in  1983 


Number  of  registered  voters 27,774,000 

CFDT  18.42  per  cent 

CFE-COC  16.03  per  cent 

CFTC  12.24  per  cent 

CGT..  28, 04 per  cent 

FO 25.25  per  cent 


More  recently,  on  9 December  1992,  the  election  of  the  industrial  prud’hommes  councils,  covering  private 
sector  workers  only,  produced  the  following  results: 


Pnid’honune  elections  in  1992 


Number  of  registered  voters 13,913,408 

CFDT 23.81  percent 

CFE-CGC 6.95  per  cent 

CFTC 8.58  per  cent 

CGT 33.34  per  cent 

FO 20.46  per  cent 


A third  indicator  for  trade  union  representation  at  company  level  is  the  result  of  the  election  of  the  works 
councils. 
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Works  cooncii  elections 

Trade  union  1981  1989  1991 

CGT 32.0  per  cent  23.0  per  cent  20.4  per  cent 

CFDT..  22.3percent  20.3percent  20.5percent 

FO 9.9percenl  11.6percent  U.7percent 

CFE-CGC 6.1  percent  5.9  per  cent  6.5  per  cent 

CFTC...  . 2.9percent  4.4percent  4,5percent 

Other....  4.1  percent  5.6  per  cent  5.6  per  cent 

Non-unionised 22.2  percent  29.1  percent  30.9percent 


These  figures  are  however  of  a limited  importance.  The  statistics  refer  only  to  the  private  sector  and  only  to 
plants  with  more  than  50  employed.  In  France  however  the  number  of  small  companies  is  particularly  high 
where  legislation  does  not  provide  the  establishment  of  works  councils. 

This  means  that  the  scope  of  application  is  rather  restricted  as  the  civil  servants  (about  4.5  million)  and  a 
part  of  the  nationalised  sector  is  not  included. 

Finally  the  fact  should  be  stressed  that  the  participation  rate  in  the  election  of  works  councils  in  1991  was 
about  64  per  cent. 

The  overall  survey  data  estimates  show  that  the  share  of  women  in  the  total  membership  is  about  29  per 
cent. 

4.6  Germany 

In  Germany,  theDGB,  the  German  Trade  Union  Federation,  is  by  far  the  largest  central  confederation.  It 
has  about  1 1 million  members  and  more  than  80  per  cent  of  all  union  members  belong  to  the  DGB.  The  third 
largest  confederation  is  the  DAG,  the  German  Smarted  Employees’  Union  with  over  500,000  members.  Both 
these  confederations  are  members  of  the  ETUC.  The  second  largest  confederation  is  the  DBB,  the  German 
Civil  Servants’  Federation,  with  nearly  900,000  members.  The  fourth  confederation  the  CGB,  the  Christian 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  has  only  about  300,000  members. 

Germany  represents  a case  where  the  decline  in  trade  union  membership  has  been  very  slight,  with  the  net 
union  density  having  stabilised  from  1970  onwards  at  around  33  per  cent.  German  unification  has  brought  a 
considerable  increase  in  union  membership.  However,  the  union  density  did  increase  at  first  insofar  as  it  was 
higher  in  the  former  East-Germany  but  has  decreased  very  recently  due  to  the  sharp  rise  in  unemployement. 

The  German  unions  do  not  seem  to  be  strong  when  measured  by  the  union  density.  But  the  German  system 
of  industrial  unionism,  great  commitment  to  collective  interest  and  sectoral  collective  bargaining  leaves 
hardly  any  room  for  independent  unions.  The  German  unions  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  mobilise 
their  members  in  disdplined  and  effective  actions. 

Although,  the  share  of  women  workers  in  trade  unions  has  increased,  their  union  density  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  ^owth  of  their  participation  rate  in  the  labour  force.  The  union  density  of  women  increased  from  16 
per  cent  in  1970  to  about  25  per  cent  in  1 989.  Foreign  workers  are  fairly  well  organised,  about  34  per  cent  in 
1990. 

4.7  Great  Britain 

The  TUC,  Trades  Union  Congress,  is  the  only  trade  union  confederation  in  Great  Britain.  The  total 
membership  was  about  7.3  million  in  69  unions  in  1992.  The  TUC  co-ordinates  the  activities  of  its  affiliated 
unions  and  represents  the  trade  union  movement  to  government  and  internationally.  Its  affiliated  unions  are 
autonomous.  The  TUC  is  a member  of  the  ETUC. 

There  are  a number  of  smaller  independent  trade  union  organisations  not  belonging  to  the  TUC.  However, 
around  82  per  cent  of  trade  union  members  in  Britain  are  in  a TUC  union.  The  number  of  smaller  unions 
(both  inside  and  outside  the  TUC),  though  still  high,  has  declined  rapidly  during  the  last  decades.  The  main 
reason  for  the  declining  number  of  small  unions  is  the  merger  wave. 

The  British  trade  unions  lost  about  one-fifth  of  their  total  membership  during  the  1980s.  The  net  trade 
union  density  has  declined  to  about  33  per  cent  according  to  the  latest  estimates  in  1991.  During  that  period 
many  union  members  lost  their  jobs  and  eventually  left  their  unions.  Also,  the  changes  in  the  structure  of 
employment,  away  from  the  more  highly  unionised  industrial  sector  toward  the  service  sector,  has  made  the 
recruitment  of  new  members  more  difficult. 

The  government  policy  and  legislation  in  Britain  has  also  greatly  narrowed  the  scope  of  union  power  in  the 
1980s. 

According  to  the  latest  estimates  37  per  cent  of  white  workers  are  in  unions,  while  as  many  as  50  per  cent 
of  West  Indian  workers  were  unionised  but  40  per  cent  of  Indian  and  32  per  cent  of  Pakistani-Bangladeshi 
workers  were  members  of  unions. 

The  union  density  of  women  workers  has  increased  in  Britain.  In  1948  less  than  20  per  cent  of  trade  union 
members  were  women,  but  now  the  proportion  has  risen  to  40  per  cent. 
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4.8  Greece 

The  structure  of  Greek  trade  unionism  has  changed  very  little  over  many  decades.  The  basic  level  of 
organisation  consists  of  primary  unions,  representing  workers  in  a particular  industry,  occupation,  craft  or 
company  in  each  locality.  The  largest  confederation  is  the  GSEE,  the  Greek  General  Confederation  of 
Labour,  with  about  600,000  members.  It  represents  the  private  sector  and  workers  employed  under  private 
contract  in  the  public  enterprises.  The  ADEDY,  the  Union  of  Civil  Servants,  which  covers  public  employees, 
has  about  300,000  members.  Both  GSEE  and  ADEDY  are  members  of  the  ETUC. 

In  addition  to  these  confederation,  there  are  four  other  smaller  confederations:  the  Christian  GSEE 
(Catholic),  the  new  GSEE  (l®ft  wing),  the  ELSE  (The  Hellenic  Labour  Confederation)  and  the  KOX 
(Orthodox  Christians). 

The  rapid  growth  of  trade  unions  in  the  1970s  was  halted  in  the  1980s,  largely  because  of  the  decline  in  the 
traditional  manufacturing  sector.  The  net  union  density  fell  from  35.8  per  cent  in  1975  to  about  25  per  cent 
in  1988.  The  GSEE  estimates  that  about  25  per  cent  of  its  members  are  women. 

4.9  Ireland 

The  ICTU,  the  Irish  Congress  of  Trade  Unions,  is  the  only  trade  union  confederation  in  Ireland.  The  ICTU 
is  the  central  confederation  for  both  the  Republic  of  Ireland  and  Northern  Ireland.  In  Northern  Ireland,  a 
separate  committee  provides  a forum  for  local  discussions  and  negotiations.  There  are  70  affiliated  imions;  53 
of  these  have  members  only  in  the  Republic  of  Ireland  and  35  unions  have  members  only  in  Northern  Ireland. 
Eighteen  Unions  have  members  in  both  the  Republic  of  Ireland  and  in  Northern  Ireland.  In  total  it  is 
estimated  that  around  90  per  cent  of  all  trade  unionists  in  Ireland  are  affiliated  through  their  unions  to  the 
ICTU.  The  ICTU  is  a member  of  the  ETUC. 

There  are  eleven  smaller  unions  in  the  Republic  which  are  not  affiliated  to  the  ICTU.  The  largest  of  these 
is  the  Irish  Bank  Officials’  Association  vrito  about  14,000  members.  There  are  three  unions  in  Northern 
Ireland  which  are  not  affiliated  to  the  ICTU.  Their  total  membership  is  over  16,000  members. 

Ireland  is  a fairly  highly  unionised  country.  The  total  membership  of  the  ICTU  was  nearly  673,000  at  the 
end  of  1991.  The  net  union  density  has  remained  fairly  stable,  being  53.1  per  cent  in  1970  and  52.4  per  cent  in 
1988. 

Women’s  membership  of  trade  unions  has  increased  in  Ireland.  The  share  of  women  in  total  membership 
was  27.5  per  cent  in  1970  and  this  had  increased  to  37  per  cent  by  1991.  In  the  Republic  of  Ireland  the  largest 
number  of  women  members  are  in  general  unions  where  women  make  up  one-third  of  total  membership.  In 
teachers  unions  women  account  for  over  60  per  cent  of  all  members. 

4.10.  Italy 

There  are  three  trade  union  confederations  which  have  according  to  the  “Workers’  Statute  (1970)”,  the 
status  of  “most  representative  unions”,  giving  them  legal  rights  to  workplace  representation.  The 
confederations  are:  the  CGIL,  Italian  General  Confederation  of  Labour,  with  over  5.1  million  members 
(1990),  the  CISL,  Italian  Conf^eration  of  Labour  Unions,  with  slightly  over  3.5  million  members  (1990)  and 
the  UIL,  Italian  Union  of  Labour,  with  about  1 .5  million  members  (1 990).  The  CGIL,  the  CISL  and  UIL  are 
members  of  the  ETUC. 

Apart  from  the  three  confederations  there  are  a number  of  so-called  “autonomous”,  independent  unions, 
found  mainly  in  the  public  sector  but  also  in  financial  services.  There  is  also  a union  of  quadri  (cadres, 
management),  representing  mainly  middle  level  employees,  such  as  foremen  and  technidans,  primarily  at  the 
company  level.  Since  1988  even  more  localised  comitati  di  base  (base  committees),  known  as  COBAS,  have 
formed  in  such  areas  as  teaching  and  public  services.  There  is  no  reliable  data  concerning  the  membership  of 
these  unions.  According  to  recent  estimates  by  CESOS  (Centrol  di  Studi  Sodali  e Sindicale),  the  membership 
of  the  “autonomous”  imion  groups  was  in  some  sectors  about  20  per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the  three  main 
confederations. 

The  period  1971-81  was  a decade  of  healthy  membership  growth  for  the  three  main  confederations  in  Italy. 
Overall,  the  membership  of  the  three  confederations  increased  by  some  14.5  per  cent  over  the  decade. 
However,  since  1981  all  three  confederations  have  recorded  a fall  in  membership.  During  1981-90  the  total 
membership  declined  by  nearly  15  per  cent.  The  total  number  of  membership  fell  from  some  6.9  million  in 
1981  to  5.9  million  in  1990.  The  enormous  losses  experienced  in  agriculture  and  industry  have  not  been 
counterbalanced  by  increased  membership  in  public  services.  Membership  in  private  sector  services  has 
remained  fairly  stable. 

A recent  report  from  IRES  (199 1)  reveals  a particularly  striking  feature  of  Italian  trade  union  membership, 
namely  the  increasingly  large  share  of  members  who  are  not  in  employment  (pensioners,  self-employed  and 
unemployed).  In  1981, 77.9  per  cent  of  all  members  were  employed.  In  1990,  the  share  of  the  employed  had 
decreased  to  58.2  per  cent.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  phenomenon  of  an  increasing  proportion  of  retired 
members.  According  to  IRES,  the  increasing  unionisation  of  retired  workers  was  the  major  novelty  for  the 
trade  unions  in  the  1980s. 
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The  net  union  density  of  the  three  confederations  has  clearly  decreased,  being  nearly  50  ner  ce  t 
beginning  of  the  1980s  and  about  39  per  cent  in  199 1 . However,  because  the  Italian  data  excluSindP^Tv.^!^^ 
unions  the  standard  data  for  Italy  is  likely  to  underestimate  the  level  of  unionisation.  Penaent 


There  are  no  separate  statistics  for  male  and  female  membership  in  Italy. 


4.11.  Luxembourg 


There  are  two  main  trade  union  confederations  in  Luxembourg,  the  CGT-L  Luxembourg 
Confederation  of  Ubour,  and  the  LCGB,  Luxembourg  Federation  of  Christie  Trade  UnioTi^^*S 
confederations  are  members  of  the  ETUC.  However,  the  CGT-L  does  not  play  a direct  role  in  coW  “ 
bargaining  at  national  level.  Its  most  important  affiliated  union  is  the  OGB-L.  nccuve 


A third  trade  union,  FEP/FTTC-Federation  of  Private  Sector  Staffs/Independent  Federation  of  Workers 
and  Managers~has  national  representative  status  on  behalf  of  private  sector  white-collar  workers  Thereat 
also  a number  of  rival  trade  unions  which  have  no  collective  bargaining  rights.  ^ 

In  Luxembourg  nearly  half  of  the  active  labour  force  belong  to  the  trade  union  movement  The  tntai 
numbCT  of  members  has  increased  from  52,000  in  1970  to  75,000  in  1989.  The  net  union  density  has  remainS 
around  50  per  cent. 


Thwe  is  no  statistical  data  available  on  women’s  membership  trade  unions.  However  the  OGB-L  ectimntAc 
that  about  20  per  cent  of  its  members  are  women. 


4.12  The  Netherlands 

representative  trade  union  confederations  in  the  Netherlands,  all  of  which  are  affiliated  tn 
(^etherlands  Trade  Union  Confederation)  with  1 . 1 milUon  members,  the  CNV 

(Confederation  of  Managerial 

A fourth  trade  nnio^nfederation,  the  AVC  (General  Trade  Union  Confederation),  has  failed  to  achieve 
representative  status.  There  are  also  a number  of  unions  that  are  not  afSEated  to  a confederation  These 

organisations  group  a total  of  some  250,000  members. 

Trade  mion  membership  in  the  Netherlands  started  to  decrease  very  rapidly  in  the  first  half  of  the  1980s 
nttmter  of  imemployed  can  be  considered  the  most  important  factor  which  has 
redu^  mion  membership  m the  Netherlands.  However,  as  a result  of  active  recruitment  policies  the 

mS,  ^ 7010  The  net  union  dLit^  h^ 

and  » V “ 7™  *“  26  per  cent  m 1992,  partly  as  the  result  of  a rapidly  growing  labour  force 

and  arediflmtion  of  the  union  density  (counting  all  part-time  workers  instead  of  those  workingWe  than  20 

FNV  S low  in  the  Netherlands.  However,  during  recent  years  the 
membirsHn^Mh  “ members.  In  1992  women  accounted  for  60  per  cent  of  its 
ta  19M  ^ ““OO  'iensity  of  women  increased  from  10.8  pet  cent  in  1970  to  22.3  per  cent 


4.13  Norway 

L(Sshmro7theo™nr.H°”  in  Norway  is  the  LO,  Norwegian  Federation  of  Trade  Unions, 

substantiallv  diirio  workforce  was  as  high  as  79  per  cent  in  1962.  However,  the  share  has  fallen  quite 

Ssr?7a  „ ri  Tho  total  number  of  members  of  theLO 

chanses  are  mainlv  related  orgMisatlons  have  received  the  net  growth  in  union  members.  These 

meS  “f  tlS  ETUC  ^ structural  changes  in  industrial  and  employment  patterns.  The  LO  is  a 

(COTfedwmim  of  ft'  (Confederation  of  Norwegian  Professional  Associations),  the  YS 

ttefLe  a nZ^r  Umons)  pd  the  pps  (Federation  of  Offshore  Workers’  Trade  Unions).  Also, 

there  are  a number  of  smaller  non-af81iated  unions.  The  largest  is  the  Norwegian  Teachers  Union. 

union’t^emSrui°ore  “‘“"’“S'’  “ “lower  pace  than  before.  The  total  number  of 

rather  staS^Stor/y  ‘ Tho  <lo"*y  has  been 

women 
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4,14  Portugal 

After  the  second  world  war  no  effective  trade  union  movement  existed  in  Portugal  until  the  emergence  of 
the  trade  union  structure  Intersindical  in  1970.  The  Intersindical  worked  clandestinely  between  1970-1974. 
After  the  revolution  of  1974  the  Intersindical  was  recognised  as  the  sole  national  trade  union  centre.  Since 
1977  the  Intersindical  has  also  been  known  as  CGTP  (General  Confederation  of  Portuguese  Workers). 

In  1978,  a second  trade  union  confederation  was  founded,  the  UGT-P  (General  Workers’  Union).  Only  the 
UGT-P  is  a member  of  the  ETUC. 

There  was  a rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  independent  unions  during  the  1980s,  in  many  cases  as  a result 
of  the  fragmentation  of  larger  organisations.  There  are  now  more  than  150,  mostly  small  independent  unions. 

The  overall  trade  union  membership  has  fallen  since  the  late  1970s.  Several  factors  explain  this  fall  in 
membership.  The  compulsory  check-off  system  was  abolished  in  1977  by  the  government,  as  a way  of 
weakening  trade  unions.  Also,  the  rise  of  temporary  and  part-time  work  and  informal  employment  in  the 
black  economy  has  adversely  affected  the  membership  trends.  According  to  recent  estimates  the  trade  union 
density  is  about  30  per  cent.  There  are  no  data  available  on  female  membership. 


4.15  Spain 

There  are  two  large  national  confederations,  the  UGT  (General  Union  of  Workers)  and  the  CCOO 
(Workers’  Commissions)  in  Spain.  There  are  also  a number  of  smaller  national  unions,  as  the  USO.  However, 
more  significant  are  the  regional  unions,  espedally  the  ELA-STV  in  the  Basque  country,  and  the  INTO  in 
Galicia.  The  UGT,  CC  OO  and  ELA-STV  are  members  of  the  ETUC. 

A more  recent  important  development  has  been  the  growth  of  independent  unions,  especially  among  more 
skilled  and  highly  paid  groups.  There  is  also  a confederation  for  professional  and  managerial  staff,  the  CGC. 

Tradeunionmembershipgrewveryrapidly  when  the  unions  were  made  legal  in  1977  and  then  fell.  In  1975 
it  was  estimated  that  about  30  per  cent  of  the  labour  force  belonged  to  a trade  union,  a density  which  has 
fallen  to  about  16percentby  1985. 

As  in  France,  the  importance  of  the  unions  is  judged  according  to  the  results  in  workplace  elections.  These 
elections  for  works  coimcils  and  workers’  delegates  take  place  every  four  years.  The  two  major  confederations 
the  UGT  and  the  CCOO  have  consolidate  their  position  in  works  council  elections  and  the  share  of  other 
unions  has  fallen. 

There  are  no  official  data  available  on  female  membership  but  according  to  the  confederations,  the  share 
of  women  is  22  per  cent  in  the  CC  OO,  19  per  cent  in  the  UGT  and  22  per  cent  in  the  USO. 

4.16  Sweden 

There  are  three  national  trade  union  confederations  in  Sweden.  The  largest  national  centre  is  the  LO, 
Swedish  Trade  Union  Confederation.  The  unions  affiliated  to  the  LO  organise  predominately  manual 
workers.  The  second  national  centre  is  the  TCO,  Swedish  Confederation  of  Professional  Employees.  The 
affiliated  unions  organise  white-collar  workers, 

The  third  national  centre  is  the  SACO,  Swedish  Confederation  of  Professional  Associations,  which 
represents  university-educated  employees,  such  as  doctors,  lawyers  and  engineers.  In  1990,  the  LO  had 

1.980.000  active  members  (excluding  pensioners,  students,  etc),  the  TCO  had  1,144,000  and  the  SACO  had 

260.000  members.  There  are  also  three  smaller  independent  unions.  The  LO  and  the  TCO  are  members  of  the 
ETUC. 

Sweden  is  one  of  the  most  highly  unionised  countries  in  the  world.  Trade  union  density  grew  almost 
continuously  between  the  mid-1920s  and  the  mid-1980s.  Since  then,  however,  the  trade  union  density  has 
slightly  fallen  until  the  year  1991  when  there  was  a new  surge  in  membership.  The  net  union  density  grew  to 
86  per  cent.  The  recession  and  the  drastic  increase  in  unemployment  gave  an  unexpected  boost  to 
membership.  The  increase  in  union  density  has  been  particularly  pronounced  among  women,  with  rates  of 
87.8  per  cent  for  blue-collar  and  86.7  per  cent  for  white-collar  women  workers.  Young  people  remain 
comparatively  under-organised  with  only  64  per  cent  being  union  members. 

Female  membership  is  reported  by  all  unions,  and  had  risen  to  over  50  per  cent  by  1988.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  most  women  are  employed  in  the  public  sector,  where  the  union  density  is  clearly  higher  than  in  the 
private  sector. 

4.17  Switzerland 

The  main  trade  union  confederation  in  Switzerland  is  the  SGB,  Swiss  Confederation  of  Trade  Unions.  It 
comprises  about  half  of  the  total  union  membership.  The  second  main  confederation  is  the  Catholic  CNG, 
Swiss  Confederation  of  Christian  Trade  Unions.  The  third  main  union  is  the  federation  of  white-collar 
workers,  the  VSA.  All  these  confederations  are  members  of  the  ETUC. 
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The  trade  rmion  density  is  comparatively  low  in  SwitMrland,  currently  around  26  per  cent.  Also,  the 
unionisation  of  women  is  very  weak.  Female  membership  is  about  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  membership.' The 
share  of  young  workers  and  apprentices  is  also  very  low.  By  contrast,  the  foreign  workers  are  now  fairly  well 
represented  in  most  unions. 

4.18  Cyprus,  Malta  and  Turkey 
Cyprus 

There  are  two  main  trade  union  confederations  in  Cyprus.  The  SEK,  Cyprus  Workers’  Confederation,  has 
seven  unions  with  about  53,000  members.  Two-thirds  of  members  are  men.  The  Ttirk-Sen,  Cyprus  Turkish 
Trade  Union,  has  15  imions  with  12,000  membere.  Both  the  SEK  and  the  Ttirk-Sen  are  members  of  the 
ETUC. 

Malta 

In  Malta,  there  are  two  trade  union  confederations  recognised  under  the  1976  Industrial  Relations  Act  as 
being  representative  at  the  national  level.  The  GWU,  Confederation  of  Trade  Unions,  has  about  38,000 
members.  The  CMTU,  Confederation  of  Trade  Unions,  has  about  28,000  members.  Both  the  GWU  and  the 
CMTU  are  members  of  the  ETUC. 

Turkey 

The  ETUC  has  two  member  confederations  in  Turkey.  The  TCRK-IS,  Confederation  of  Turkish  Trade 
Unions,  has  about  1,450,000  members  and  the  DISK,  Confederation  of  Progressive  Unions,  has  about  half 
a million  members.  In  addition  to  these  confederations,  there  are  a number  of  other  national  independent 
unions.  According  to  some  estimates  the  rate  of  unionisation  is  about  25  per  cent. 

5.  Some  Explanatory  Factors 

Trends  in  unionisation  are  intiuenced  by  a wide  range  of  economic,  social,  institutional  and  political  factors 
in  each  country.  However  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a common  explanation  to  developments  in  different 
Western  European  countries.  Some  possible  explanatory  factors  can  be  listed  as  follows: 

High  unemployment 

According  to  some  reports  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  unemployed  can  be  considered  as  the  most 
important  factor  which  has  reduced  union  membership  in  some  of  the  countries  such  as  Italy,  the  Netherlands 
and  the  UK. 

However,  in  countries  like  Belgium,  Finland  and  Sweden,  the  majority  of  the  unemployed  are  likely  to 
remain  union  members  because  the  unions  in  those  countries  manage  or  participate  in  the  management  of 
employment  benefit  programmes.  The  threat  of  unemployment  has  even  increased  union  membership,  for 
example,  recently  in  Finland. 

Structural  economic  characteristics 

In  most  countries,  the  decline  in  agriculture  and  the  expansion  in  manufacturing  increased  unionisation, 
However,  employment  in  manufacturing  reached  its  highest  level  nearly  everywhere  before  1975.  This, 
combined  with  the  rising  employment  in  services,  subsequently  slowed  the  growth  in  unionisation.  Closely 
connected  with  this  development  is  a shift  in  employment  opportunities  from  blue-collar  to  white-collar  jobs 
and  a shift  from  large  and  quite  permanent  organisations  to  smaller-scale  flexible  organisations. 
Furthermore,  the  growth  of  non-standard  work  (part-time,  fixed-term,  self-employed,  etc)  has  had  an  adverse 
effect  on  unionisation.  Unions  have  typically  experienced  difficulties  in  recruiting  these  categories  of  workers. 

Internal  factors 

The  internal  structure  of  trade  unionism  has  changed  considerably  in  all  Western  European  countries.  The 
number  of  women  has  increased,  while  the  unionisation  rate  among  the  young  is  falling.  The  number  of 
retired  \inion  members  is  increasing  as  the  population  gets  older.  The  share  of  employed  well-educated  white- 
collar  workers  is  increasing.  The  industrial  profile  of  unions  has  accordingly  changed.  The  majority  of  the 
workforce  in  now  employed  in  the  service  sectors  and  public  sector  unions  are  already  the  largest  unions  in 
many  countries.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Nordic  countries,  unions  have  usually  not  been  very 
successful  in  organising  women,  white-collar,  professional,  and  young  workers. 

In  some  countries  there  have  been  several  union  mergers  as  a result  of  which  smaller  and  more 
professionally  oriented  unions  merged  into  a larger  union.  These  mergers  make  it  harder  for  members  with  a 
specific  professional  background  to  identify  with  or  to  be  involved  in  the  new  larger  union.  Also,  conflicts 
betwen  trade  unions  have  contributed  to  the  decline  in  membership. 

An  important  issue  is  also  the  internal  authority  of  the  unions.  In  some  countries  the  key  issue  is  the  division 
of  authority  and  mandate  between  individual  unions  and  their  confederation. 
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Changes  in  value  systems 

According  to  some  studies  trade  unionism  is  threatened  by  a new  individualism  and  by  materialistic  values, 
people  do  not  join  trade  unions  for  ideological  reasons  or  because  of  a desire  for  solidarity  with  a particular 
social  group.  They  tend,  rather,  to  join  unions  for  materialistic  and  pragmatic  reasons. 

However,  a recent  British  survey  indicates  that  reasons  for  joining  unions  seem  to  follow  a largely 
“traditional  model”,  dominated  by  workers’  perception  of  a need  for  suport  at  wotk  when  problems  arise. 
The  three  most  commonly  cited  reasons  for  joining  were  pay  and  working  conditions,  individual  support,  and 
belief  in  trade  unionism.  Non-work  related  services  (trade  discounts,  insurance,  financial  packages  etc)  were 
seen  as  a more  than  marginal  influence  on  reasons  for  joining. 

institutional  and  political  factors 

Various  collective  bargaining  structures  have  also  been  mentioned  as  an  explanatory  factor  of  differences 
in  the  union  density  between  countries.  The  explanation  offered  is  that  where  nation-wide  collective 
bargaining  is  carried  out,  union  recruitment  is  facilitated  by  the  media  exposure  of  the  bargaining 
negotiations,  since  the  benefits  secured  by  bargaining  then  accrue  to  larger  numbers  of  workers.  This  helps  to 
explain  the  stable  unionisation  in  Germany  and  in  the  Nordic  countries. 

In  addition  to  economy-wide  bargaining  the  unions  need  a secure,  non-contested  (by  employers, 
governments  and  other  unions),  institutionalised  and  visible  presence  in  the  workplace. 

The  attitude  of  employers  has  everywhere  represented  an  important  influence  on  unionisation.  In  general, 
“union-busting”  or  “union-free  environment”  practices  are  not  used  in  ’Western  European  countries.  Major 
European  employers  tend  to  behave  pragmatically  and  strategically  however  when  it  comes  to  managing  with 
the  trade  unions. 

6.  Summary 

Trade  unionism  is  higher  in  Western  European  countries  than  in  other  countries  of  the  world.  However 
trade  union  density  differs  very  much  between  the  European  countries.  The  range  is  from  12  per  cent  to  86  per 
cent.  This  range  of  variation  in  unionisation  is  wider  than  in  any  other  socio-economic  or  political  indicator. 

In  the  1980s  the  Western  European  unions,  in  most  if  not  in  all  countries,  lost  members.  In  addition,  the 
gap  between  highly  and  weakly  unionised  countries  has  widened.  In  general,  already  weakly  unionised 
countries  have  further  lost  members,  whereas  national  unions  which  had  already  attained  high  level  of 
unionisation  have  had  the  smallest  losses  or  have  continued  to  grow. 

The  share  of  women  union  members  has  increased  during  the  1980s,  although  in  most  countries  their  union 
density  is  still  well  below  their  share  of  the  workforce.  With  the  exception  of  the  Nordic  countries,  female 
union  density  is  still  well  below  male  union  density.  However,  female  union  density  declined  by  a lesser  rate 
than  that  of  men  during  the  1980s. 

Trends  in  unionisation  are  influenced  by  a wide  range  of  economic,  social,  institutional  and  political  factors 
in  each  country.  Some  of  the  most  frequently  cited  explanatory  factors  are:  high  unemployment,  changes  in 
economic  structures,  internal  factors,  changes  in  value  systems  and  institutional  environment. 
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Graph  5:  Womm’s  share  of  total  miioD  membership  (1989) 
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APPENDIX  6 

Memoraadnm  from  McDonald’s  Restaurants  Limited 

1.  Company  Information 

The  UK  Company  McDonald’s  Restaurants  Limited  is  a wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  McDonald's 
Corporation,  based  m Oak  Brook,  Dlinois,  USA.  Established  in  1974,  McDonald’s  Restaurants  Limited 
currently  has  over  28,000  employees  and  over  500  restaurants  (86  per  cent  company-owned,  14  per  cent 
franchised)  in  the  UK.  Of  our  employees,  over  25,000  are  hourly-paid  restaurant  staff,  based’in  company- 
owned  restaurants  and  ate  referred  to  as  “crew  members”.  The  test  ate  salaried  ofBce  staff  or  restaurant 
managers,  based  either  in  our  corporate/regional  offices  or  restaurants  respectively. 

2.  Company  Employment  Policy 

We  have  a clear  Employment  Policy,  which  is: 

— To  recruit  people  who  have  a positive  attitude  towards  customers,  themselves  and  other  employees 
and  who  ate  capable  of  delivering  the  highest  standards  of  quality,  service  and  cleanliness  to  our 
customers. 

— To  employ  local  people  wherever  possible. 

— To  ensure  that  employees  and  job  applicants  are  selected,  trained,  promoted  and  treated  on  the  basis 
of  their  relevant  skills,  talents  and  performance  and  without  reference  to  race,  colour,  nationality, 
ethnic  origin,  sex,  marital  status  or  disability. 

— To  provide  a clean,  safe,  healthy  and  enjoyable  working  environment. 

— To  provide  training  and  development  for  all  employees  to  enable  them  to  achieve  the  highest  levels 
of  skills  possible. 

— To  provide  career  opportunities  which  allow  employees  to  develop  to  their  full  potential. 

— To  provide  challenging  and  rewarding  work. 

— To  pay  for  performance. 

— To  communicate  effectively  with  all  employees  via  crew  meetings,  one-to-one  discussions,  in-house 
publications  and  regular  opinion  surveys. 

— To  encourage  the  educational  pursuits  of  employees  through  the  McDonald’s  Books,  Education 
and  Scholarship  programmes  which  provide  financial  support  to  qualifying  employees  who  are 
undertaking  a recognised  course  of  study. 

3.  Trade  Unions— McDonald’s  position 

— Any  employee  of  McDonald’s  is,  of  course,  free  to  join  a union  if  he  or  she  wishes  to  do  so. 
McDonald’s  does  not  formally  recognise  any  union  for  pay  or  wage  bargaining  or  grievance 
procedures. 

— As  union  membership  is  the  right  of  the  individual,  the  company  does  not  keep  a record  of  how 
many  employees  are  members  of  unions. 

— It  is  our  belief  that  our  policy  of  direct  and  regular  two-way  communication  with  our  staff  at  all 
levels  provides  ample  opportunity  for  all  McDonald’s  employees  to  understand  and  influence  the 
company’s  direction  and  to  air  and  seek  redress  for  any  grievances  they  may  have. 

— At  the  same  time,  we  are  committed  to  providing  challenging,  rewarding  career  opportunities  with 
pay  and  conditions  comparable  to  and  often  surpassing  those  of  our  competitors. 

4.  Communications  channels 

The  primary  means  of  direct  communication  with  restaurant  staff  is  through  regular  “rap”  sessions. 
Members  of  each  restaurant’s  staff  meet  with  an  area  manager  or  human  resources  professional  from  another 
region  (therefore  not  in  their  chain  of  authority)  and  discuss  how  the  restaurant  is  managed,  equipped  and 
organised.  Some  topics  that  are  normally  covered  are  health  and  safety,  customer  service  nd  training.  They 
appraise  the  management  team,  voice  complaints  or  make  suggestions  to  improve  the  restaurant.  Comments 
are  recorded,  published  and  circulated  further  up  the  operations  hierarchy  and  to  other  support  departments, 
as  well  as  being  displayed  for  all  staff  to  see.  The  management  team  discuss  the  points  raised,  agree  a plan  of 
action,  and  call  a meeting  to  report  back  to  the  whole  crew,  where  these  decisions  can  then  be  discussed. 

Each  company  employee  is  provided  with  a company  handbook,  which  includes  information  on  the 
company’s  grievance  procedure.  We  undertake  employee  opinion  surveys  and  pride  ourselves  on  our  “open 
door”  policy.  Additionally,  individual  performance  reviews  (four-monthly  for  restaurant  staff,  six-monthly 
for  restaurant  management  and  annually  for  office-based  employees)  provide  an  opportunity  for  one-to-one 
communication  with  management. 
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5.  Staff  TURNOVER 

McDonald’s  turnover  of  staff  is  as  follows; 

Office-based  staff  7.2  per  cent  (at  31  December  1992) 

Restaurant  management  14.6  per  cent  (at  31  July  1993) 

Restaurant  crew  (hourly  paid)  108.0  per  cent  (at  30  June  1993) 

For  restaurant  crew,  the  turnover  appears  high  but  there  are  very  specific  reasons  for  this: 

— We  employ  a young  and  mostly  part-time  workforce.  As  at  30  June  1993,  62  per  cent  of  our  25  000 
restaurant  crew  were  aged  20  or  under,  and  28  percent  aged  21-29.  80  per  cent  of  our  restaurant 
crew  work  for  us  part  time  (35  hours  or  less  per  week). 

— Many  young  people  come  to  us  for  a first  job,  rather  than  a long-term  career  opportunity. 

— Many  of  our  restaurant  staff  are  students  who  work  during  holiday  periods  and,  therefore,  may  join 
and  leave  the  company  several  times  a year.  Each  occurrence  ofleaving  is  included  in  the  turnover 
figures. 

We  believe  that  McDonald’s  provides  excellent  “first  job”  experience.  For  many  young  people,  the  lessons 
they  learn  at  McDonald’s  about  the  importance  of  teamwork  and  taking  responsibility  are  an  excellent 
grounding  for  their  future  careers. 


6.  Wages  and  Benefits 

As  of  March  1993,  the  average  hourly  rate  of  pay  for  crew  members  at  McDonald’s  restaurants  is  £3.65  in 
London,  £3.42  in  the  Midlands  and  £3.35  in  the  North.  In  Outer  London,  the  minimum  hourly  rate  for  crew 
ages  1 8 and  over  is  £3.15  and  the  maximum  £5.40.  The  minimum  hourly  rate  for  crew  aged  18  and  over  outside 
Outer  (Greater)  London  is  £3.05  and  the  maximum  £4.85.  In  Inner  London  the  minimum  is  £3.40  and  the 
maximum  £5.75.  Pay  is  reviewed  along  with  performance  every  four  months. 

In  addition  to  wages,  hourly  paid  staff  receive  free  uniforms,  free  meals,  performance  bonuses,  free  life 
assurance  (value  according  to  length  of  service),  free  private  medical  care  (after  3 year’s  service)  and  education 
support  grants  for  students. 

In  the  case  of  salaried  staff,  a trainee  manager  starts  at  £11,000  per  annum,  rising  to  £11,500  after 
approximately  three  months,  plus  London  Weighting  (£2,500  Inner  London,  £1,750  Outer  London,  £1,250 
Southern  Region).  A restaurant  manager  can  earn  up  to  £23,000  per  annum  plus  London  weighting. 
Additional  benefits  include  an  annual  bonus  scheme,  share  ownership  programme,  pension  scheme,  free 
private  medical  cover,  4/5  weeks  holiday,  company  car  (managers  and  above),  eight  week  sabbatical  after  ten 
years  service,  and  group  life  assurance  scheme. 


7.  Training 

It  is  company  policy  to  provide  career  opportunities  which  allow  employees  to  develop  their  full  potential. 
This  includes  a comprehensive  training  programme  for  crew  and  operations  management  and  career 
progression  which  enables  a “first  job”  employee  to  progress  through  to  a senior  management  position 
through  merit-based  promotions.  In  fact,  moving  up  the  hierarchy,  52  per  cent  of  our  restaurant  managers, 
42  per  cent  of  our  area  managers  and  21  per  cent  of  our  operations  managers  started  as  crew. 

Crew  members  receive  on-the-job  training  in  each  area  of  the  restaurant.  We  also  operate  a Business 
Management  Scheme  for  people  aged  21  and  over  and  a Junior  Business  Management  programme  for  people 
with  a least  one  A level  who  wish  to  pursue  a management  career  whilst  undertaking  a recognised  course  of 
study  externally.  McDonald’s  piloted  the  National  Voctional  Qualifications  (NVQs)  training  courses  in  food 
preparation  and  counter  skills. 


8.  Equal  Opportunities 

It  is  company  policy  to  ensure  that  employees  and  job  applicants  are  selected,  trained,  promoted  and 
treated  on  the  basis  of  relevant  skills,  talents  and  performance  and  without  reference  to  race,  colour, 
nationality,  ethnic  origin,  sex,  marital  status  or  disability. 

An  Equal  Opportunities  Group  was  set  up  in  1 992  to  evaluate  existing  procedures  and  implement  positive 
acuon  programmes.  McDonald’s  is  a member  of  Opportunity  2(XX),  and  has  set  a goal  of  increasing  women’s 
representation  at  senior  and  middle  management  level  by  50  per  cent.  McDonald’s  is  also  a member  of  the 
Employers  forum  on  disability  and  was  one  of  the  companies  to  pilot  the  “Disability  Leave  Guide”  launched 
by  the  Secretary  of  Stale  for  Employment  in  1993. 
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9.  Disciplinary  procedures 

Md^onald’s  ensures  that  fair  and  effective  arrangements  are  in  place  for  dealing  with  disciplinary  matters. 
A formal  verbal  warning  and  a final  written  warning  must  be  given  except  in  cases  of  gross  misconduct. 
Employees  have  the  right  to  be  accompanied  by  a McDonald’s  colleague  at  all  stages  of  the  disciplinary 
procure,  and  the  right  to  appeal  within  14  days.  The  disciplinary  policy  and  details  of  what  constitutes 
misconduct  and  gross  misconduct  are  clearly  laid  down  for  all  employees  in  the  handbook. 

APPENDK7 


Memorandum  from  the  Commission  for  Racial  Equality 


CONTENTS 


1.  Trade  union  membership 

2.  The  basis  of  the  CRE’s  work  with  trade  unions 

3.  The  CRE’s  contacts  with  trade  unions: 

(i)  The  Trade  Union  Congress  (TUC),  and 

(ii)  Individual  trade  unions. 

4.  Trade  nmon  roles: 

(i)  Representation 

(ii)  Negotiating  equal  opportunity  policies 

(iii)  Wider  social  issues. 

5.  frnplementation  factors: 

(i)  Involvement  of  ethnic  minority  members 

(ii)  Training 

(iii)  Monitoring. 

6.  Conclusion 

This  note  covers  the  two  main  areas  in  the  Select  Committee’s  brief:  the  role  of  trade  unions  and  how  trade 
unions  fulfil  their  role.  The  CRE’s  perspective  is  governed  by  its  statutory  remit  as  set  out  on  page  1 . 

1.  TRADE  UNION  MEMBERSHIP 

There  has  been  a decline  in  trade  union  density.  There  are  no  up  to  date  figures  on  the  number  of  minority 
ethnic  members  of  trade  unions.  The  PSI  study  in  1985  however,  showed  that  ethnic  minority  workers  were 
more  likely  to  be  union  members  than  their  w^te  colleagues. 

2.  THE  BASIS  OF  THE  CRE’S  WORK  WTTH  TRADE  UNIONS 

Two  publications  underpin  the  CRE’s  work  with  trade  unions.  These  are: 

A.  “Code  of  Practice" for  the  elimination  of  racial  discrimination  and  the  promotion  of  equality  of  opportunity 
in  employment 

The  Code  of  Practice  sets  out  the  trade  unions’  roles  as  employers  and  providers  of  services. 

B-  "Part  of  the  Union?" 

"Part  of  the  Union?"  is  a CRE  publication  that  looks  at  the  issue  of  participation  of  ethnic  minority 
members  in  trade  unions. 

3.  THE  CRE’S  CONTACTS  WITH  TRADE  UNIONS 

A.  The  Trade  Unions  Congress  (TUQ 

(i)  TUC  Commissioners  on  the  Commission  for  Racial  Equality 

Until  1 May  1993  the  TUC  nominated  two  Commissioners  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  this  has  now  been 
decreased  to  one.  The  present  TUC  nominee  is  Mr  Bob  Purkiss  of  the  Transport  and  General  Workers  Union 
(TGWU).  TUC  nominated  Commissioners  bring  an  important  perspective  to  our  work.  They  provide: 
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— valuable  expertise, 

— experience  of  industry, 

— contacts,  and 

— feedback  on  whether  equal  opportunities  are  being  applied. 

(ii)  CRE  Representation  at  the  TUC 

A CRE  official  is  a non-voting  member  of  the  TUC  Race  Relations  Advisory  Committee.  We  have  found 
this  to  be  a useful  point  of  contact.  It  allows  a regular  exchange  of  information.  It  also  enables  us  to  influence 
policy  and  to  give  advice  for  example  on  the  documents  they  produce  such  as  the  “Black  Workers  TUC 
Charter  for  Equality  of  Opportunity”. 

The  CRE  has  also  held  a meeting  and  reception  for  about  10  years  at  the  TUC  Congress  and  this  vear  at 
the  TUC’s  National  Black  Workers  Conference. 


B.  Relationshiis  with  Individual  Trade  Unions 

There  are  no  regular  formal  links  between  individual  unions  and  the  CRE  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  (ii) 
above.  However,  the  CRE  has  worked  with  many  trade  unions  in  giving  advice  on  steps  they  should  take  to 
deal  with  problems  such  as  racial  discrimination  and  harassment.  We  have  also  been  involved  in  training  lay 
officials  and  helping  with  drafting  guidance  on  making  representations.  Unions  with  which  we  have  had 
regular  contacts  with  include: 

— Civil  and  Public  Services  Association  (CPSA)— National  and  local  level. 

— EEPTU  Section  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineering  and  Electrical  Union  (AEEU)National. 

— National  and  Local  Government  Officers  Association  (NALGO),  now  UNISON— Black  Workers 
Groups— local. 

— National  Union  of  Qvil  and  Public  Servants  (NUCPS)-National  and  Black  Members  Groups 
This  included  a three  month  secondment  of  a member  of  CRE  staff  to  NUCPS  in  1991  to  draft  an 
equal  opportunities  action  pack. 

— National  Union  of  Public  Employees  (NUPE)— National. 

— National  Union  of  Rail,  Maritime  and  Transport  Workers  (RMT)— National  foAowing  a Formal 
Investigation  that  was  suspended  in  December  1992  to  allow  the  union  to  carry  out  changes. 

— TGWU— National  and  Regional  level. 

Other  unions  wth  which  the  CRE  has  worked  include  the  Broadcasting  Entertainment  Cinematograph 
and  Theatre  Union  (BECTU),  the  Institute  of  Professionals,  Managers  and  Specialists  (IPMS),  the 
Manufacturing  Science  Finance  (MSF),  the  National  Communications  Union  (NCU),  and  the  Society  of 
Telecom  Executives  (STE),  v j 

4,  TRADE  UNION  ROLES 

_ From  the  CRE  s perspective  there  are  three  main  roles  for  trade  unions:  representation,  negotiation  and 
involvement  m wider  social  issues.  These  are  set  out  below. 


A.  Representation 

(i)  Role 

The  CRE  s Emplo)mient  Code  of  Practice  states:  “it  is  recommended  that  unions  ensure  that  in  cases  where 
members  of  particular  racial  groups  believe  that  they  are  suffering  racial  discrimination,  whether  by  the 
employer  or  the  union  itself,  serious  attention  is  paid  to  the  reasons  for  this  belief  and  that  any  discrimination 
that  is  occumng  is  stopped.” 

We  are  wncemed  that  policy  agreed  at  the  centre  may  not  be  always  put  into  practice  at  local  level.  We  are 
particularly  concerned  with  the  representation  of  the  grievances  of  ethnic  minority  members.  Unions  need  to: 

— put  structures  in  place  that  ensure  that  grievances  are  promptly/effeclively  handled. 

— Widely  publicise  the  mechanism  for  handling  such  grievances  so  the  individual  members  are  aware 
of  their  nghts  and  responsibflities. 

— Ensure  that  both  full-time  and  lay  officials  receive  training  in  this  aspect  of  their  duties. 

— Provide  written  guidance  in  this  area. 


(ii)  Practice 

HoT?!  that  representation  is  important  for  trade  unions  and  has  produced  “Racial 

^ Industrial  Tribunals”  both  of  which  are 

guides  to  using  the  law  and  Industnal  Tribunals.  Individual  unions  such  as  NUCPS  have  also  developed 
guides  m this  area. 
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Three  examples  of  bow  unions  help  members: 

The  National  and  Local  Goverament  Officers  Association  (NALGO)— now  UNISON— helped  a member 
in  a complaint  of  race  and  sex  discrimination  and  unfair  dismissal.  The  union  represented  the  individual  in 
the  internal  grievance  and  disciplinary  process  and  then  jointly  with  the  CRE  paid  the  costs  of  the  10  day 
tribunal  hearing.  The  London  Borough  of  Hackney  is  now  taking  the  matter  to  the  EAT  and  UNISON  is 
continuing  to  support  the  member  financially. 

A second  example  concerns  the  National  Association  of  Teachers  in  Further  and  Higher  Education 
(NATFHE).  One  of  their  members  brought  a case  of  race  discrimination  and  unfair  dismissal  against 
WOlesden  College  (under  the  authority  of  the  London  Borough  of  Brent).  The  union  supported  the  individual 
locaDy.  They  then  funded  the  preparation  for  representation  (the  CRE  paying  counsel’s  fees)  for  a 6 day 
hearing.  The  applicant  was  successful  at  the  industrial  tribunal  and  the  Local  Authority  is  taking  the  case  to 
the  EAT.  NATFHE  is  continuing  to  support  the  applicant. 

The  third  example  involved  the  TGWU  in  a case  which  went  to  the  Leeds  Industrial  Tribunal,  brought  by 
82  workers  of  Asian  origin.  The  workers  prior  to  the  case  had  not  been  unionised,  but  they  approached  the 
TGWU  and  the  local  official  agreed  to  recruit  them  as  members  and  take  up  their  grievance  which  concerned 
new  work  practices.  The  case  was  given  assistance  by  the  CRE  with  the  union  paying  all  the  legal  costs 
including  counsel’s  fees.  The  tribunal  awarded  the  applicants  total  compensation  of  £229,000  to  injury  of 
feelings,  consisting  of  awards  of  £1,000  to  each  of  those  who  were  issued  warning  letters  and  £4,000  to  each 
of  those  who  received  final  written  warnings. 

In  1992  the  TUC  also  reminded  affiliates  of  the  Employment  Department’s  desire  to  increase  the 
representation  of  ethnic  minority  Industrial  Tribunal  members.  The  TUC  monitored  nominations  and  found 
that  6.3  per  cent  of  the  total  were  ethnic  minority  members. 

The  CRE  has  also  worked  with  unions  such  as  CPSA,  TGWU,  and  NUPE  (now  UNISON)  in  providing 
an  input  to  their  training  programmes.  We  would  expect  to  see  an  increase  in  the  number  of  unions  making 
such  training  provision  and  in  practical  guidance  to  officials. 


B.  Negotiating  Equal  Opportunity  Agreements  and/or  Co-operating  in  their  Implementation 

(i)  Role 

Trade  Unions  have  an  important  part  to  play  not  only  in  developing  policy  but  in  ensuring  its  effective 
implementation.  In  the  CRE’s  Employment  Code  of  Practice  it  is  recommended  that: 

— unions  should  co-operate  in  the  introduction  and  implementation  of  full  equal  opportunity  policies: 

— unions  should  negotiate  the  adoption  of  such  policies  where  they  have  not  been  introduce  or  the 
extension  of  existing  policies  where  these  are  too  narrow; 

— unions  should  co-operate  with  measures  to  monitor  the  progress  of  equal  opportunity  policies,  or 
encourage  management  to  introduce  them  where  they  do  not  already  exist. 


(ii)  Practice 

An  example  is  the  Civil  Service  where  the  Council  of  Civil  Service  Unions  (CCSU)  initiated  the  proposals 
for  carrying  out  ethnic  monitoring  in  the  early  1 980s.  They  then  worked  with  management  on  a joint  working 
party  to  expand  the  proposal  to  cover  all  non-industrial  staff  and  applicants.  The  CCSU  has  continued  to  co- 
operate fully  in  policy  development  at  the  centre.  Examples  of  similar  co-operation  by  unions  can  be  found 
in  the  Ford  Motor  Company,  and  Austin  Rover. 

The  CRE  has  no  research  evidence  about  the  relationship  between  larger,  merged  unions  and  the 
negotiation  of  eqiial  opportimity  policies.  However,  experience  in  the  Civil  Service  suggests  that  the  role  of 
trade  unions  in  promoting  race  related  equal  opportunity  measures  increased  after  the  merger  of  the  Society 
of  Civil  and  Public  Servants  (SCPS),  and  the  Civil  Service  Union  (CSU)  now  NUCPS. 


C.  Wder  Social  Issues 

(i)  Role 

Unions  have  a role  to  play  in  wider  issues  in  society  that  particularly  affect  ethnic  minorities.  These  have 
included  racial  violence,  and  immigration. 
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(ii)  Practice 

For  example  the  TUC  and  various  individual  unions  have  joined  with  the  Anti-Racist  Alliance  ‘ 
campaigning  against  racial  violence  in  London. 

The  TUC  has  published  a booklet  Race  and  Social  Security  which  describes  the  need  for  equality  of  access 
to  the  benefits  system.  They  have  also  published  a booklet  entitled  Racial  Harassment  in  Local  Autkorh 
Housing.  ^ 

The  TUC  has  also  both  directly  itself  and  indirectly  via  its  affiliates  pressed  the  European  Trades  Union 
Confederation  (ETUC)  to  include  equal  opportunities  in  the  social  action  programme  of  the  EC. 


5.  IMPLEMENTATION  FACTORS 

It  is  the  CRE’s  view  that  in  order  to  carry  out  these  roles  trade  unions  must  involve  their  ethnic  minority 
members,  provide  training  and  monitor  the  ethnic  distribution  of  their  membership.  We  examine  these  factors 
in  more  detail  below. 


A.  InrohemeatofEthnic  Minority  Members 
(i)  Policy 

In  carrying  out  their  role  trade  unions  need  to  involve  their  members.  The  CRE  is  concerned  that  ethnic 
minority  members  may  not  be  fully  involved  in  the  internal  operation  of  either  individual  trade  unions  or  of 
the  TUC.  Two  complementary  research  projects  have  been  undertaken  on  this  issue: 

— One  was  largely  funded  by  the  CRE  with  the  cooperation  and  some  financial  support  from  NUCPS 
and  also  the  participation  of  the  TGWU  and  CPSA.  The  results  of  this  study  were  incorporated  in 
the  CRE  document  Part  of  the  C/hwn.!’ published  in  September  1992  (copy  attached).  The  main  focus 
of  this  research  was  participation  at  branch  level,  but  national  policies  and  initiatives  were  included 
to  set  the  context  for  branch  activities.  Issues  studied  included: 

— Structural  features  that  may,  or  do,  inhibit  the  full  and  effective  participation  of  ethnic  minority 
members. 

— How  unions  tried  to  recruit  more  ethnic  minority  members. 

— The  extent  to  which  unions  encouraged  ethnic  minority  members  to  play  an  active  role  at  all  levels. 

— How  unions  tackled  problems  faced  by  ethnic  minority  women. 

AlAough  participation  and  involvement  were  the  main  subjects  of  the  study,  recruitment  and  membership 
were  included  because  of  their  relationship  to  participation.  Participation  can  take  many  forms,  but  the  study 
focused  on: 

— Membership. 

— Attendance  at  branch  meetings. 

— Election  as  shop  steward. 

— Election  to  branch  committees. 

other  research  project  was  theTUCs  Involvement  of  Black  Workers  in  Trade  Unions  funded  by 
the  10  participating  unions.  These  were  the  Fire  Brigades  Union  (FBU),  the  GMB,  the  Inland 
Staff  Federation  (IRSF),  MSF,  NALGO,  the  National  Communications  Union  (NCU), 
NUCPS,  NUPE,  TGWU,  and  the  Union  of  Shop,  Distributive  and  Allied  Workers  (USDAW). 

This  study  looked  at  national  policy,  structures,  organisation  and  activities  of  the  Unions  studied. 

Both  reports  made  recommendations  that  included  the  need  for  trade  unions  to: 

develop/strengthen  effective  channels  of  communication  to  ensure  that  national  policy  development 
IS  known  by  lay  members  at  the  branch/workplace  and  is  translated  into  action. 

~ whether  self-organisation  of  ethnic  minority  workers  is  appropriate  for  that  union. 

Where  it  is  felt  that  the  way  forward  is  via  self-organisation  the  resulting  structures  must  be  linked 
to  exisUng  structures. 

— Review  their  structures  to  ensure  that  they  facilitate  the  representation  of  ethnic  minority  members. 

— the  interests  of  ethnic  minority  women  are  not  neglected  by  developing  structures  to 
addrMs  the  problems  faced  by  women  and  ethnic  minority  members.  Unions  should  use  these 
structures  to  develop  and/organise  procedures. 

— Have  rules  stating,  as  objectives,  the  promotion  of  equality  of  opportunity  and  the  elimination  of 
racism.  SiKh  rules  must  then  be  implemented  and  the  implementation  monitored.  These  rules 

ou  include  the  power  to  expel  those  who  have  discriminated  on  grounds  of  race. 
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(ii)  Practice 

Several  unions  have  established  structures  explicitly  dealing  with  racial  equality  issues  e a TGWU 
>mCPS,  CPSA,  NUPE  (UNISON),  RMT,  MSF. 

The  two  studies  have  also  been  used  by  the  unions  involved  to  consider  how  the  findings  can  contribute  to 
the  initiation  of  further  change. 

B.Traimiig 

(ii)  Policy 

As  stated  in  the  CRE  Employment  Code  of  Practice. 

Training  and  information  play  a major  part  in  the  avoidance  of  discrimination  and  the  promotion  of  equal 
opportunity.  It  is  recommended  that  trade  unions  should: 

— provide  training  and  information  for  their  officers,  shop  stewards  and  representatives  on  their 
responsibilities  for  equal  opportunity.  This  training  and  information  should  cover; 

— the  Race  Relations  Act  and  the  nature  and  causes  of  discrimination; 

— the  backgrounds  of  racial  minority  groups  and  communication  needs; 

— the  effects  of  prejudice; 

— equal  opportunity  policies; 

— avoiding  discrimination  when  representing  members’. 

Trade  unions  also  need  to  consider  both  putting  on  courses  for  their  ethnic  minority  members  and  taking 
positive  action  to  increase  ethnic  minority  participation  on  all  their  courses. 

(ii)  Practice 

Training  practice  has  already  been  referred  to  in  4A(ii)  above. 

In  addition,  the  RMT  has  initiated  a series  of  training  events  for  officials,  the  first  two  of  which  were 
undertaken  by  the  CRE.  We  have  also  assisted  the  EETPU  Section  of  the  AEEU  and  CPSA  with  training 
events;  in  the  latter’s  case  with  courses  aimed  specifically  at  ethnic  minority  members. 

An  example  of  TUC  education  provision  is  found  in  the  TUC  workbook  “Tackling  Racism”  for  use  on  all 
TUC  basic  shop  stewards’  courses. 


C.  Monitoring 

(i)  Policy 

To  check  on  how  policy  is  working  at  the  branch  level,  a system  of  ethnic  monitoring  and  reporting  on 
objectives  needs  to  be  developed  to  enable  unions  to: 

— Find  out  levels  of  membership  by  ethnic  group. 

— Ensure  that  communications,  such  as  guidelines,  circular,  policy  decisions  and  leaflets,  reach  the 
targeted  groups  of  ethnic  minority  lay  members. 

— analyse  further  problems  that  may  arise  at  branch  level  and  ensure  that  effective  remedial  action  can 
be  t^en  quickly. 

(See  also  5A.b  above) 

(ii)  Practice 

Some  unions  e.g.  TGWU,  GMB,  NUCPS  and  the  TUC  have  suited  ‘snap-shot’  ethnic  origin  monitoring 
in  some  areas,  e.g.  attendance  at  training  events,  national  conferences,  nominations  to  public  bodies. 

The  CRE  is  currently  working  with  trade  unions  to  develop  guidance  on  good  practice  in  this  area. 

6.  CONCLUSION 

The  CRE’s  experience  is  that  unions  can  play  an  effective  role  in  helping  to  develop  race-related  equal 
opportunity  programmes  and  enabling  members  to  use  their  rights  under  the  law.  There  has  been  valuable 
progress  at  national  and  policy  level.  However,  the  growing  devolution  from  national  to  local  bargaining 
requires  sustained  attention  to  leadership,  co-ordination,  publicity,  training  for  local  officials  and  monitoring 
of  results. 

September  1993 
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APPENDIX  8 

Memorandam  from  the  Scottish  Trades  Union  Congress 

Further  to  our  previous  correspondence,  I attach  a memorandum  of  evidence  to  the  Employment 
Committee,  for  consideration  as  part  of  the  Enquiry  Into  the  Future  of  Trades  Unions. 

As  outlined  in  the  introduction  to  the  document,  we  have  structured  it  to  be  complementary  to  the  evidence 
being  presented  by  the  TUC,  so  the  limited  references  to  the  role  of  trades  unions  in  the  workplace  should  not 
be  taken  as  in  any  way  indicating  that  we  do  not  see  it  as  important  (indeed,  we  see  it  as  crudal),  or  that  the 
role  of  unions  in  collective  bargaining,  negotiating,  representation  etc  is  any  less  important  in  Scotland  that 
elsewhere  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Can  I also  indicate  again  that  we  would  be  more  than  happy  to  submit  oral  evidence  to  clarify  or  elaborate 
on  any  point  contained  in  our  written  submission. 

Thank  you  for  yow  attention  to  this  matter. 

6 October  I99i 

Introduction 

The  STUC  General  Council  was  contacted  on  16  September  1993  with  an  invitation  to  submit  a 
memorandum  to  the  Committee  by  6 October  1993.  While  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  submit 
evidence,  the  General  Council  would  prefer  to  have  had  a longer  time  scale  within  which  to  operate,  in  order 
that  wider  consultation  could  have  taken  place  with  our  affiliated  organisations.  Having  made  that  point,  the 
Scottish  TUC  would  wish  to,  in  general  terms,  associate  itself  with  the  evidence  submitted  by  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  on  general  issues  relating  to  trades  unionism  in  the  United  Kingdom,  including  the  basic  case 
for  trades  unionism  in  Britain  in  the  1990s.  Rather  than  repeat  the  points  which  are  of  general  applicability 
throughout  Britain,  for  example  in  relation  to  patterns  of  bargaining  etc,  this  evidence  concentrates  on  aspects 
of  trades  unionisms  which  have  a specifically  Scottish  dimension,  or  where  the  Scottish  TUC  believes  it  has 
a particular  role  to  play. 

The  STUC  believes  that  the  core  of  the  case  for  trades  unionism,  in  the  1990s  as  in  the  1890s,  is  that— to 
paraphrase  the  TUC  evidence— employee  representation  is  needed  because  the  individual  contract  of 
employment  is  not  concluded  between  two  equal  parties.  An  individual  worker,  with  only  his  or  her  skills  and 
experience  to  offer,  is  in  a weaker  position  on  the  labour  market  than  an  employer— collective  representation 
goes  some  way  to  create  a balance  between  the  resources  of  the  employer  and  those  of  the  workforce. 

With  their  8 separate  pieces  of  anti  trades  union  legislation  since  1979,  the  British  Government  have  shifted 
the  balance  from  the  employee  to  the  employer  so  far  that  any  concept  of  fairness  in  the  relationship  has  been 
destroyed.  A measure  of  how  far  the  anti  trades  union  position  of  the  Government  has  reached  is  that  it  is  now 
in  breach  of  several  ILO  Regulations,  and  is  completely  out  of  line  with  the  approach  to  employer/employee 
relations  taken  in  the  rest  of  the  EC  (with,  despite  the  rhetoric  of  Government  about  the  benefits  to 
employment  of  deregulation,  no  discernible  advantage  in  employment  terms). 


The  Scottish  Trades  Union  Conore^ 

The  Scottish  TUC  is  an  independent  trades  union  centre  founded  in  1 897.  It  has  50  affiliated  trades  unions 
and  44  affiliated  trades  councils  (which  group  together  branches  of  different  trades  imions  at  a local  level), 
representing  just  over  800,000  employees  in  Scotland.  Most  of  the  unions  which  are  affiliated  to  the  Scottish 
TUC  are  also  affiliated  to  the  British  TUC.  The  STUC  is  not  affiliated  to  any  of  the  international  trades  union 
centres,  but  has  bilateral  links  with  a range  of  trades  union  centres  around  the  world. 

It  is  not  affiliated  to  any  political  party,  although  a number  of  member  unions  are  affiliated  to  the  Labour 
Party. 


Extent  of  Trades  Union  Membership  in  Scotland 

The  spring  1991  Labour  Force  Survey  (the  most  up  to  dale  information  currently  available)  found  a density 
of  trades  union  membership  in  Scotland  of  43  percent  (46  per  cent  among  males,  38  per  cent  among  females). 
This  is  the  third  highest  level  of  trades  union  density  among  the  “standard  regions”  in  Britain.  Within  that 
figure,  there  are  considerably  higher  concentrations  within  particular  industries  and  occupation— for 
example. 

Energy  and  water  supply  (57  per  cent) 

Transport  and  Communication  (67  per  cent) 

Professional  occupations  (58  per  cent,  over 
90  per  cent  in  Scottish  education) 

Craft  and  related  occupations  (49  per  cent) 

Plant  and  machine  operatives  (54  per  cent) 
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On  tie  other  hand,  density  of  unionisation  is  low  in  distribution,  hotels,  catering  and  repairs  (16  per  cent) 
and  sales  occupations  (15  per  cent).  This,  we  believe,  has  contributed  to  the  problem  of  low  pay  in  the« 
industries  and  occupations,  referred  to  below. 


Changes  in  the  Workplace 

Significant  structural  changes  in  the  Scottish  economy  over  the  last  15  years  have  precipitated  substantial 
changes  in  working  patterns  and  labour  market  trends. 


MANUFACTURING-SERVICES 

There  has  been  a marked  shift  from  manufacturing  employment  to  service  sector  employment,  but  other 
transfers  have  also  taken  place.  These  are  illustrated  in  Table  1 below: 

TABLE  1 

Employees  in  Employment  by  Industry  ('000s) 


1978 

1984 

1989 

1979-1989 

Agriculture  Fishing  and  Forestry 

48 

37 

30 

-37.5% 

Energy  and  Water  Supply 

69 

65 

57 

-17% 

Manufacturing 

611 

434 

402 

-34% 

Construction 

150 

139 

134 

-11% 

Services 

1,190 

1,229 

1,344 

+ 13% 

(Source:  Scottish  Economic  Bulletin) 

By  1989  over  two  thirds  (68  per  cent  of  the  workforce)  were  employed  in  service  industries,  compared  to 
57.5  per  cent  in  1978.  This  is  broadly  in  line  with  UK  wide  trends. 

However,  only  20.5  per  cent  of  the  Scottish  workforce  was  employed  in  manufacturing  in  1989,  compared 
to  a GB  average  of  23.1  per  cent.  More  recent  employment  assessments  by  the  Employment  Department  in 
Scotland  suggest  that  the  percentage  of  the  workforce  in  manufacturing  may  have  fallen  as  low  as  17.6  per 
cent  by  the  fourth  quarter  of  1992. 


INDIGENOUS  TO  OVERSEAS 

Within  this  switch  a further  trend  during  the  1980s  has  been  the  accelerated  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
workers  employed  in  overseas  owned  firms.  To  take  manufacturing  as  an  example,  the  Scottish  Office 
Industry  Department  calculated  that  the  number  of  workers  employed  in  overseas  owned  manufacturing 
plants  rose  from  19  per  cent  in  1980  to  24  per  cent  in  1990.  Over  35  per  cent  of  these  were  in  the  electrical  and 
instrument  engineering  sector,  mostly  in  Scotland’s  so-called  “Silicon  Glen”. 

WOMEN 

During  the  1970s  and  ’80s  both  the  proportion  and  absolute  number  of  women  in  the  Scottish  labour  force 
increased  significantly.  Whilst  the  number  of  economically  active  men  fell  between  1981  and  1989  from 
1,449,000  to  1,427,000,  the  number  of  economically  active  women  rose  during  the  same  period  from  998,000 
to  1,070,000. 

Writing  in  the  Scottish  Office’s  Scottish  Economic  Bulletin  (Winter,  1991),  JD  Gray  calculates  that  when 
population  effects  are  discounted,  this  amounts  to  a 64,000  increase  in  women’s  activity,  compared  to  68,000 
drop  in  male  activity. 


Full-Time  to  Part-Time 

In  line  with  trends  across  the  UK,  the  proportion  of  employees  in  part-time  work  in  Scotland  has  grown 
significantly  from  20  per  cent  of  the  working  poptilation  in  1 98 1 to  24  per  cent  in  1989.  As  many  as  84  per  cent 
of  part-time  employees  in  employment  in  Scotland  are  women,  part-timers  are  much  less  likely  to  be  eligible 
to  receive  the  Ml  range  of  benefits,  like  pension  and  holiday  entitlement,  sickness  pay  and  other  basic 
employment  rights. 

Pay 

In  both  manual  and  non-manual  occupations,  and  among  both  female  and  male  workers,  earnings  in 
Scotland  have  slipped  as  a percent  of  the  GB  average  during  the  1980s.  This  is  clearly  illustrated  in  Table  2 
below: 
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TABLE  2 


Scottish  axerage  gross  weekly  earnings  as  per  cent  of  GB  at  April 


1984 

1988 

Male  Manual  Employees 

102.3 

97.2 

Female  Manual  Employees 

97.6 

97.2 

Male  Non-Manual  Employees 

99.8 

95.4 

Female  Non-Manual  Employees 

94.9 

92.8 

Male— AH  Employees 

99.9 

94.9 

Female— All  Employees 
(Source:  Scottish  Economic  Bulletin) 

94.8 

92.7 

1992 

100.9 

96.6 

94.6 

92.0 
95.4 

92.0 


The  problems  of  low  pay  in  Scotland  is  extensive.  The  Scottish  Low  Pay  Unit  estimates  that  in  1989  there 
were  almost  950,000  low  paid  workers  who  earned  less  than  the  Unit’s  “Low  Pay  Threshold”  of  £3  80  oer 
hour  or  £144  for  a basic  working  week.  ' ^ 

About  400,000  of  these  workers  are  part-time  and  around  600,000  (63  per  cent  of  the  total)  are  women 
Over  the  last  decade  the  number  of  workers  who  are  low  paid  has  risen  by  almost  150,000. 

A number  of  measures  had  very  damaging  effects  in  removing  workers  wages  and  employment  rights  These 
include  the  removal  of  the  Fair  Wages  Resolution,  which  ensured  fair  pay  and  conditions  on  workers 
employed  on  Government  contracts. 

The  Local  Government  Act  oudawed  similar  clauses  in  local  authority  contracts.  Rights  at  work,  such  as 
maternity  provisions  and  protection  against  unfair  dismissal  have  been  severely  cut-back.  Increasingly  severe 
penalties  have  been  built  into  the  Social  Security  system  to  prevent  workers  from  leaving  or  refusing  a job  on 
the  grounds  that  it  pays  low  wages.  The  1986  Wages  Act  removed  all  Wages  Council  protection  from  about 

50,000  young  workers  in  Scotland  under  the  age  of  21.  Around  220,000  adult  workers  lost  rights  to  oaid 
holidays,  weekend  and  shift  premia  and  skills  differentials.  ^ 


Hours 

Average  overtime  has  increased  marginally  between  1984  and  1992.  Male  workers  on  average  work  six 
horrrs  overtime  per  week,  compared  to  5.4  hours  eight  years  earlier.  Women  workers  on  average  now  work 
1.6  hours  of  overtime,  compared  to  1.4  hours  in  1984,  Within  the  average,  hours  at  work  have  risen  sharplv 
m certain  sectors  of  the  economy.  ^ ^ 


Unemployment 

Long-term  unemployment  in  Scotland  has  persisted  over  the  last  15  years.  By  July  1993  86  600  people  on 
the  Department  of  Employment  Claimant  Count  had  been  registered  as  out  of  work  for  over  12  months  This 
represents  34  per  cent  of  those  registered  as  unemployed. 


The  Scottish  Dimension 

In  the  context  outlined  above,  the  primary  purpose  of  trades  unions  in  Scotland  remains  collective 
bargmnmg  on  terms  a^  condrtions  of  employment  for  union  members;  representation  of  members;  and  the 
provision  of  services.  There  is,  however,  a distinctive  Scottish  dimension  to  this  context. 

In  part  this  derives  from  the  generally  supportive  public  attitude  towards  trades  union  membership,  or  what 
mme  analysts  have  ^led  the  social  custom”  factor,  but  this  can  also  be  identified  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
BCrngdom  such  as  Wales  and  the  north  of  England.  Other  factors— not  all  of  which  are  helpful  to  trades  union 
organisations— are  more  distmctive. 

'tt  of  educafion,  local  government  and  health  services;  the  separate 

0^8  ‘ Scotland  and  related  issues  (eg  transport,  climate);  and  the  perception 

sLtlaXSwSted  " “ ‘ “ 


Health  and  Safety 

thc  Creation  of  a legally  recognised  post  of  trades  union  appointed  safety 
tSrun'fms  infrastructure  of  support  and  training  which 

their  leval  riffhts  fieri  ’’^Pcesentatives.  This,  as  well  as  providing  them  with  a good  grounding  in 

nSd  re  idSwrl^ed  r“*  “ “84mst  victimisation),  also  provides  them  with  the  skills 

compry!''rw™^s7o^empI^^^^^^ 

Glen”-prcvides  a useful  example  of 
has  worked  to  the  rii<!arfvn  t ° °^8anisation,  and  trades  union  nominated  and  trained  safety  representatives, 

hasworked  to  thedisadvantageofaworkforce.  Based  onagrowing  body  of  evidence, mainly  from  theUnited 
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States,  from  1990  trades  unions  and  the  Scottish  TUC  expressed  concerns  about  potential  reproductive 
hazards  associated  with  the  use  of  chemicals  employed  in  the  micro  electronics  industry.  The  fiercely  anti 
union  practices  of  the  companies  involved  denied  their  workers  access  to  trades  union  information  about,  and 
monitoring  of,  the  chemicals  and  processes  with  which  they  are  involved.  Only  now— three  years  later— are 
the  companies  taking  appropriate  action,  following  the  latest  series  of  worrying  reports  from  the  USA:  the 
Health  and  Safety  Executive  are  currently  undertaking  a large  scale  study  to  investigate  what  damage  may 
already  have  been  done. 

Legal  Representation 

As  in  England  and  Wales,  unions  in  Scotland  prefer  the  prevention  of  injury  and  illness  in  the  workplace 
to  pursuing  claims  of  damages  after  injury  and  illness  has  been  brought  about.  Nevertheless,  the  reality  of  life 
in  the  workplace  over  many  years  has  meant  that  such  claims  continue  to  be  inevitable.  An  example  of  where 
trades  union  organisation  and  pressure  has  resulted  in  benefit  to  Scottish  workers  (including  those  not  in 
unions)  affected  by  life  threatening  disease  has  been  the  long  campaign  to  change  Scottish  law  in  respect  of 
the  impact  of  death  on  damages. 

The  historical  position  has  been  that  under  English  law  if  an  individual  pursuing  a claim  for  illness  orinjury 
brought  about  through  work  were  to  die  during  the  course  of  pursuing  the  claim,  his  or  her  dependents  could 
continue  to  pursue  the  claim  and  obtain  damages  for  the  pain  and  suffering  which  the  victim  had  undergone, 
as  weU  as  for  loss  of  companionship  brought  about  by  the  victim’s  death. 

In  Scotland,  although  some  compensation  for  loss  companionship  could  be  pursued,  the  pain  and  suffering 
case  died  with  the  individual.  The  result  of  this  was  that  many  claimants  (and  their  lawyers)  suspected  that 
insurance  companies  were  deliberately  prolonging  cases  in  order  to  force  a reduced  level  of  settlement  as  the 
victim’s  health  deteriorated,  in  order  to  avoid  the  claim  being  lost  altogether  when  the  victim  died.  Following 
a sustained  campaign  mounted  by  the  trades  unions  mainly  involved  with  such  cases  (particularly  those 
representing  former  asbestos  workers)  and  their  lawyers,  together  with  campaigning  groups  of  affected 
workers,  the  law  of  Scotland  was  changed  during  1993  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the  English  position. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  change  would  not  have  been  brought  about  without  the  efforts  of  the  Trades 
Union  Movement,  and  in  particular  those  trades  unions  pursuing  the  cases  of  victims  of  exposure  to  asbetos. 

Trade  Union  Education 

The  TUC  Education  Service  provides  an  effective  network  of  mainline  trades  union  education  in  Scotland, 
delivered  in  the  main  through  day  release  courses  provided  at  Colleges  of  Further  Education.  The  Scottish 
TUC  provides  a complementary  service,  utilising  in  the  main  short  course  residential  provision  in  a variety  of 
locations,  and  responding  to  particular  needs  of  the  Trades  Union  Movement  in  Scotland.  It  might  be 
described  as  a form  of  niche  marketing. 

This  training  is  provided  at  three  levels; 

— basic  training  in  communication,  negotiating  and  information  analysis 

— farther  training  in  specific  areas  encountered  in  individual  workplaces  for  example,  in  1992  the 
STUC  ran  5 courses  in  different  locations  in  Scotland  on  noise  assessment  with  the  main  tutor  being 
the  noise  specialist  of  the  Health  and  Safety  Exective.  A similar  programme  on  the  European 
Directive  on  display  screen  equipment  was  organised  in  conjunction  with  the  Scottish  Society  of 
Optometrists,  lliese  courses  were  well  attended  and  were  open  to  “safety  professionals”  as  well  as 
workplace  trades  union  representatives. 

— Legal  updating.  Employment  Law  is  constantly  changing,  and  the  Six  European  Directives  on 
Health  Safety  are  a prime  example.  Other  examples  of  areas  which  require  annual  updating  are 
equality  rights  and  pensions  law:  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  recent  report  of  the  Pensions  Law  Review 
Committee  (the  Goode  Report)  recommended  increased  training  for  pensions  trustees. 

In  addition,  specific  employment  groups  have  spedal  needs— a good  Scottish  example  are  offshore  oil  and 
gas  workers.  TTie  STUC  has  organised  training  in  all  aspects  of  health  and  safety  offshore,  from  basic  health  . 
and  safety  law  through  accident  reporting  procedures  to  electronic  communication  for  offshore  workers  and 
fast  access  to  electronically  stored  databases.  These  courses  have  been  run  with  excellent  co-operation  from 
the  Offshore  Division  of  the  Health  and  Safety  Executive,  and  funding  from  the  European  Commtmity  has 
been  utilised  to  enhance  the  skills  in  the  use  of  information  technology  of  offshore  safety  representatives. 

Equal  Opportunities 

The  promotion  of  equal  opportunities  is  an  area  where  the  role  of  trades  unions  in  the  workplace  merges 
into  the  role  of  trades  unions  in  the  community.  The  promotion  of  equal  opportunity  for  all,  regardless  of 
gender,  race,  disability  or  sexual  orientation  is  an  objective  which  has  steadily  climbed  the  trades  union 
bargaining  agenda.  This  has  related  not  only  to  securing  the  adopting  of  equal  opportunities  policies  by 
employers,  and  monitoring  these  policies  in  operation,  but  to  the  tailoring  of  collective  bargaining  objectives 
to  meet  the  needs  of  part  time  workers  (the  majority  of  whom  are  female),  workers  with  disabilities,  workers 
with  linguistic  problems  etc. 

Within  the  Trades  Union  Movement  itself,  efforts  are  being  made  to  ensure  that  the  composition  of  union 
membership  is  reflected  throughout  organisational  structures.  For  example,  13  of  the  35  members  currently 
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serving  on  the  Gener^  Council  of  the  STUC  are  women — at  37  per  cent,  this  equates  fairly  closely  to  the 
estimated  35  per  cent  of  Scottish  trades  union  members  who  are  women. 

While  it  is  entirely  accepted  that  there  is  still  a long  way  to  go  before  the  achievement  of  genuine  equality 
of  opportunity  in  Scotland,  the  STUC  believes  that  the  Tradw  Union  Movement  has  made,  and  will  continue 
to  make,  a valuable  contribution  towards  progress  in  this  vital  area. 

European  Developments 

Trades  unions  have  a vital  role  to  play  in  ensuring  that  employees  are  able  to  co-operate  across  frontiers 
(particularly  within  the  European  Community)  in  their  dealings  with  employers.  Organisations  such  as  the 
International  Metal  Workers’  Federation  have  for  many  years  enabled  trades  unions  to  co-operate,  with 
varying  degrees  of  success,  across  frontiers.  More  recently,  in  the  Scottish  context,  the  STUC  has  participated 
in  the  Trades  Union  Regional  Network  (TURN)  which  exists  to  facilitate  contact  among  trades  union 
structures  at  the  sub  nation  state  level  within  the  European  Community,  for  the  purpose  of  exch^ging 
experience  on  trades  union  involvement  in  local  economic  development  initiatives,  Md  the  facilitating  of 
transnational  trades  union  contacts  in  the  utilisation  of  a number  of  the  spedal  projects  of  the  European 
Community. 

For  example,  in  1992  the  Scottish  TUC  utilised  its  trades  union  contacts  in  Spain  and  Italy  to  assist  the 
workforce  at  the  Annitage  Shanks  plant  threatened  with  closure  in  the  town  of  Barrhead.  The  worWorce  were 
interested  in  establishing  a new  co-operative  venture  in  the  event  of  the  plant’s  closure,  and  utilising  the  EC 
FORCE  Programme  the  STUC,  in  conjunction  with  the  Scottish  Co-operative  Development  Company,  were 
able  to  send  key  workforce  and  management  representatives  to  Spain  and  Italy  to  gain  experience  of  the 
operation  of  medium  to  large  workers’  co-operatives  in  those  countries,  and  also  enabled  representatives  from 
Spain  and  Italy  to  come  to  Scotland  to  provide  assistance  to  the  Armitage  Shanks  workforce.  The  Co- 
operative is  trading  as  Barrhead  Sanitary  Ware,  with  the  former  Conservative  Member  of  Parliament,  Sir 
Albert  Mcf^arrie,  as  its  chairperson.  The  Scottish  TUC  and  a number  of  individual  trades  unions  are 
shareholders. 

Trades  Unions  in  the  Community 

Trades  unions  in  Scotland  are  active  at  all  levels  of  civil  society,  both  as  organisations  and  through  the 
participation  of  individual  trades  union  members  and  activists  in  civic  organisations,  bringing  to  those 
organisations  their  experience  of  collective  and  co-operative  work,  negotiating  skills,  etc.  The  following  are 
simply  examples  of  areas  of  work  which  trades  unions  carry  out  in  the  community,  to  the  benefit  not  just  of 
trades  union  members,  but  of  society  as  a whole. 

Unemployed  Organisations.  With  over  300,000  people  unemployed  in  Scotland,  the  trades  unions  have  seen 
the  provision  of  services  to,  and  organisation  of,  unemployed  people  as  of  great  importance,  not  least  in 
ensuring  that  the  unemployed  do  not  become  marginalised  in  society.  This  is  particularly  important  in 
relation  to  the  over  80,000  who  have  been  unemployed  for  a year  or  more.  Among  the  initiatives  with  which 
the  STUC  and  individual  unions  are  involved  are: 

(a)  The  operation  of  23  Unemployed  Workers’  Centres  across  Scotland,  providing  advice,  recreational, 
training  and  other  fadlities  to  unemployed  people.  These  Centres  are  funded  in  a variety  of  ways,  but  all 
involve  representatives  of  unemployed  people  and  trades  union  representatives  in  their  management.  The 
Centres  are  represented  on  the  Unemployed  Network  Committee  of  the  STUC  General  Council,  whidi 
ensures  a direct  input  to  the  activity  and  decision  making  of  the  Trades  Union  Movement  in  Scotland  by 
imemployed  people. 

(b)  The  STUC  has  provided  assistance  to  Unemployed  Centres  with  training  in  the  use  of  new  information 
technology,  through  the  STUC  education  service  and  partnerships  via  the  EC  COMETT  Programme  with 
academic  institutions).  This  has  both  provided  additional  resources  to  the  Unemployed  Workers’  Centres, 
and  enhanced  the  skills  of  Centre  users. 

(c)  The  Scottish  One  Fund  For  All,  to  which  trades  union  members  contribute  through  deductions  from 
their  wages,  provides  funding  to  enable  Unemployed  Workers’  Centres  to  carry  out  activities  which  otherwise 
would  be  impossible.  For  example,  the  Centres  in  Glasgow  were  funded  by  SOFFA  to  employ  a worker  in  the 
area  of  identification  of  work  related  deafness  among  unemployed  people.  This  has  resulted  in  the  successful 
claiming  of  over  a quarter  of  a million  pounds  in  compensation  for  hearing  loss  incurred  by  thousands  of 
currently  unemployed  people,  as  a result  of  their  previous  work  history. 

Representation  on  Public/Civic  Bodies 

Although  the  present  Government  has  greatly  reduced  the  level  of  trades  union  representations  on  public 
bodies  (while  simultaneously  increasing  the  number  of  quangos),  in  Scotland  there  is  still  a huge  range  of 
public  organisations  on  which  trades  unions  serve  as  representatives  of  working  people.  It  is  widely  recognised 
in  Scottish  society  that  the  STUC,  and  the  trades  unions  and  trades  councils  affiliated  to  it,  are  the  most 
appropriate  bodies  from  which  to  draw  people  genuinely  representative  of  workers  (widely  defined).  The  1993 
STUC  General  Council  report  listed  over  200  different  organisations  on  which  trades  union  nominees  serve: 
these  range  from  Local  Enterprise  Companies  and  College  Councils  through  theatre  company  boards  to 
Harbour  Trusts  and  the  Scottish  Economic  Council. 
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The  participation  of  trades  union  nominees  on  these  various  organisations  does  not  just  ensure  that  the 
organisations  has  an  input  from  organised  labour:  the  representatives  themselves  are  often  able  to  assist  the 
body  on  which  they  are  serving.  For  example,  the  participation  of  trades  union  nominees  on  the  Scottish 
Prison  Industries  Joint  Consultative  Committee,  and  on  the  APEX  Trust  Scotland  (which  facilitates  the 
employment  of  ex  offenders)  has  assisted  in  securing  trades  union  co-operation  in  the  provision  of  meaningful 
work  witl^  prisons,  and  easing  the  transition  to  employment  of  ex  offenders. 

It  is  all  the  more  regrettable,  therefore,  that  the  Government  should  since  1979  have,  in  a blatantly  partisan 
manner,  removed  trades  unionists  with  a commitment  to  public  service  from  a wide  range  of  public  bodies. 
These  include  important  organisations  as  diverse  as  Health  Boards  (from  which  trades  unionists  have  been 
completely  eliminated),  to  College  Coimcils  (from  which  they  have  been  almost  eliminated).  This  approach 
is  not  only  anti  democratic  and  partisan;  it  actively  works  against  the  interests  of  the  community  by  denying 
an  input  from  people  of  skill  and  ability. 

Scottish  Cultural  Life 

The  Trades  Union  Movement  is  Scotland  has  had  a long  standing  commitment  to  the  development  of 
Scottish  arts  and  culture,  and  the  STUC  employees  a full  time  Arts  Officer,  It  would  be  impossible  to  list  the 
various  initiatives  with  which  the  STUC  and  individual  unions  have  been  involved,  but  just  a few  are; 

— the  establishment  of  Mayfest,  the  three  week  long  Arts  Festival  held  in  Glasgow  in  May,  which  is 
now  larger  in  terms  of  attendances  than  the  Edinburgh  Festival 

— the  establishment  of  the  James  Milne  Memorial  Trust,  which  funds  young  Scottish  artists  to  travel 
and  live  overseas  to  receive  training  in  their  chosen  discipline  to  the  highest  international  standards 

— the  publication  of  books,  records  and  videos 

— the  commissioning  of  a major  orchestral  work  “Sunset  Song”  premiered  by  the  Scottish  National 
Orchestra  in  1986 

— the  promotion  of  “A  Day  for  Scotland”,  an  open  air  festival  of  theatre,  sport,  poetry.jazz,  folk  and 
rock  music  involving  over  40,000  participants. 

These  and  many  other  similar  initiatives  are,  we  believe,  a significant  contribution  by  the  Trades  Union 
Movement  to  the  life  of  the  community  in  its  widest  sense. 

Conclusion 

As  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  this  submission,  the  Scottish  TUC  is  quite  clear  that  the  central  role  of 
trades  unions  is  in  the  provision  of  collective  bargaining  and  representation  at  the  workplace:  if  unions  cannot 
adequately  perform  that  service,  whether  due  to  their  own  inadequacies  or  to  Government  interference,  then 
they  are  unable  to  op>erate  in  the  wider  community, 

We  therefore  again  associate  ourselves  with  the  TUC  submission  relating  to  the  present  and  future  role  of 
trades  unions  in  ffie  workplace. 

It  is  hoped,  nevertheless,  that  this  paper  will  provide  the  Committee  with  useful  supplementary 
information,  both  on  the  Scottish  dimension  to  trades  unionism,  and  on  the  role  which  trades  unions  can  and 
do  play  in  the  wider  community  beyond  the  workplace — a role  which  we  believe  no  other  institution  could 
play  in  the  same  way  or  to  the  same  effect. 


APPENDIX  9 

Memorandum  from  Graphical,  Paper  & Media  Union 

Trades  Union  Recognition 

1 . The  GPMU  in  presenting  this  submission  to  the  Employment  Committee  on  its  enquiry  into  the  “The 
Future  of  Trade  Unions”,  wishes  to  concentrate  on  one  important  aspect  of  industrial  relations  between 
employers  and  employees,  namely  trades  union  recognition.  The  GPMU  believes  there  is  a need  for  a legal 
right  for  individual  trades  unionists  to  be  collectively  represented  by  the  trades  unions  of  their  choice  and  ffir 
their  employers  to  recognise  such  trades  unions  for  collective  bargaining  purposes,  in  line  with  the  stated  wish 
of  their  employees. 

The  European  Dimension 

2.  Currently,  the  UK  is  the  only  country  in  the  European  Community,  that  does  not  have  a positive  legal 
framework  in  respect  of  employee  representational  rights.  This  is  despite  International  Labour  Organisation 
conventions,  to  which  the  UK  Government  is  signatory,  which  ensme  rights  to  freedom  of  association, 
organisation  and  collective  bargaining.  Similarly,  European  Community  directives  require  the  UK  to  ensure 
that  recognised  trade  unions  are  consulted  regarding  redundancies  and  job  changes. 

3.  In  submitting  our  evidence  we  intend  to  illustrate  the  practical  effect  of  the  lack  of  legal  right  to 
recognition  of  trades  unions,  for  individual  employees  by  citing  the  recognition  problems  we  have  experienced 
with  the  Reed  International  group  of  companies,  latterly  part  of  the  merged  Anglo-Dutch  group  Reed 
Elsevier,  and  by  showing  the  effect  that  de-recognition  has  when  it  is  pursued  on  an  industry  wide  basis  by 
reference  to  the  Provincial  newspaper  industry. 
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Reed  Elsevier 

4.  On  17  September  1992,  it  was  announced  that  the  Boards  of  Elsevier  and  Reed  International  had 
decided  to  merge  their  businesses  to  create  one  of  the  world’s  largest  publishing  and  information  groups  with 
a combined  market  capitalisation  of  approximately  5.2  billion  pounds/DFI  16.3  billion.  The  combined 
Anglo-Dutch  group  employs  over  25,000  employees  in  the  UK,  Republic  of  Ireland,  Netherlands,  France  and 
North  America. 

5.  Reed  International  was  an  international  publishing  and  information  group,  covering  professional 
publishing,  business  to  business  publishing,  travel  information,  exhibitions  and  consumer  publishing. 

6.  Whilst,  Elsevier  was  the  world’s  leading  publisher  of  English  language,  scientific  information 
publishing  around  a thousand  scientific  journals.  Elsevier  also  had  professional  and  business  to  business 
publishing  and  consumer  publishing  interests  and  owns  two  of  the  leading  national  daily  newspapers  in  the 
Netherlands. 

7.  In  the  document  issued  to  Reed  International  shareholders  there  was  a direct  reference  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  case  of  Elsevier,  the  merger  was  dependent  on  consultations  and  discussions  with  the  relevant  Dutch 
trade  unions  and  Works  Council,  before  the  two  parties  entered  into  a formal  agreement,  which  was 
subsequently  finalised  in  November  1992  with  the  merger  taking  effect  on  1 January  1993. 

8.  This  attitude  was  in  stark  contrast  to  the  British  experience,  where  the  Reed  International  employees 
found  out  about  the  merger  from  radio  and  newspaper  announcements. 

Reed  International  Refusal  to  Discuss  the  Merger 

9.  On  29  September  1992,  Tony  Dubbins  the  GPMU  General  Secretary,  wrote  to  Mr  Peter  Davis,  the 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  of  Reed  International,  seeking  an  early  meeting  for  open  ended  discussions 
on  the  implications  the  merger  would  have  for  GPMU  members  in  Reed  International’s  employment 
However,  Mr  Davis  replied  on  5 October  1992,  to  the  effect  that  Reed  International  did  not  centralise  its 
industrial  relations  and  any  discussions  would  have  to  take  place  with  the  individual  managements  of  each  of 
their  subsidiary  companies  in  the  UK  and  that  he  had  no  idea  what  the  individual  managing  directors’ 
reaction  would  be  to  the  GPMU’s  request.  This  statement  should  be  viewed  against  the  aggressive  anti-union 
stance  of  Reed  International  over  the  previous  three  years  in  their  regional  newspapers  and  in  particular,  in 
their  subsidiary,  IPC  Magazines,  where  they  terminated  recognition  of  the  GPMU  and  withdrew  negotiating 
rights  in  respect  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  of  GPMU  members. 

GPMU  Consultations  with  Dutch  Union 

10.  On  22  October  1992,  Tony  Dubbins  and  Chris  Harding,  GPMU  National  Officer,  met  with  senior 
Works  Council  representatives  from  Elsevier  and  Rene  Van  Tilborg,  the  General  Secretary  of  Druk  En 
Papier,  the  Dutch  Graphical  Union  in  Amsterdam.  It  transpired  that  the  Works  Council  representatives  had 
had  a number  of  meetings  with  Pierre  Vinken,  the  then  Chairman  Designate  of  Reed  Elsevier  and  Peter  Davis, 
Chief  Executive  and  Deputy  Chairman,  who  will  become  Chairman  upon  Pierre  Vinken’s  retirement  in  1995. 

1 1 . At  those  meetings  it  would  appear  that  Mr  Davis  in  particular,  stressed  that  there  would  be  no  intention 
to  change  the  arrangements  that  applied  within  Elsevier  in  HoUand,  but  confirmed  that  they  would  be  loath 
to  introduce  such  arrangements  into  the  UK,  nor  were  they  prepared  to  recognise  and  deal  with  trade  unions 
in  the  UK  in  any  other  manner,  to  that  currently  being  applied. 

12.  The  Works  Council  representatives  had  previously  been  reassured  by  what  Mr  Davis  had  told  them 
and  were  keen  for  the  merger  to  go  ahead  unhindered.  However,  they  agreed  to  seek  a meeting  early  in 
Nov^ber  1992  with  Mr  Davis  and  Mr  Vinken  on  a joint  basis,  of  GPMU  and  Druk  En  Papier  officials  and 

Mr  Rene  Van  Tilborg  of  Druk  En  Papier,  wrote  to  Mr  Davis 
on  29  October  1992,  inviting  him  to  meet  the  Unions  with  members  affected  by  the  merger,  on  a joint 


Merger  Finalised 

13.  On  30  October  1992,  Reed  announced  that  the  terms  for  the  merger  had  been  finalised  and  an 
implementation  agreement  had  been  signed.  Early  in  November  1992,  Mr  Davis  replied  to  Mr  Van  Tilborg, 
declinmg  the  invitation  to  meet  the  Unions,  on  the  basis  that  he  could  not  provide  further  information.  He 
appwred  to  be  relying  on  a kind  of  blanket  provision  in  the  stock  exchange  “yellow  book”  that  disallows  the 
disclosure  of  pnce  sensitive  information. 

. appe^  that,  depending  on  the  type  of  questions  Mr  Davis  was  asked,  he  was  stretching  the 

defmition  oeyond  its  strict  meaning.  However,  price  sensitive  information  can  only  be  revealed  if  it  is  sent  to 
all  the  share-holders  as  well,  as  the  aim  is  really  to  avoid  one  side  gaining  an  unfair  advantage.  However, 
enquines  suggest  that  there  is  no  knowledge  of  any  situation  where  such  a claim  has  been  made. 


Journalists’  Consultation  with  Thhr  Dutch  Counterparts 

,-hl  M.c' o™'  time  that  the  GPMU  was  making  contact  with  its  Dutch  Graphical  Union  counterparts, 
i^“™  “Iso  represent  a substantial  number  of  members  employed  by  Reed 

International  companies,  were  making  contact  with  the  Dutch  Journalists  Union  (NVJ),  Nedetlandse 
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Verenigmg  van  Joumalisten.  The  NUJ  found  that  their  Dutch  colleagues  whilst  keen  for  the  merger  to  go 
ahead,  were  clearly  shocked  at  the  evidence  presented  to  them  of  Reed  International's  aggressive  anti-union 
staace  over  the  pre^^o^ls  three  years. 

European  Community  Regulations  on  Mergers 

16.  The  GPMU  has  investigated  whether  any  influence  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  merger  proposal 
through  European  Community  regulations.  It  would  appear  that  the  merger  was  well  within  the  critena  for 
reference  to  the  Competition  Directorate,  however,  an  examination  of  the  two  companies  tended  to  indicate 
that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  make  a good  case.  As  the  EC  is  keen  to  encourage  formation  of  European 
Companies,  it  would  have  been  imlikely  to  block  the  merger  unless  the  case  was  overwhelming.  The 
regulations  provide  for  companies  contemplating  mergers  to  have  informal  discussions  with  the  Commission 
on  the  implications,  which  can  result  on  the  merger  going  through  “on  the  nod”  without  there  being  the 
opportunity  for  evidence  to  be  submitted  by  any  objectors.  In  addition,  the  Competition  Directorate  only 
considers  competition  issues  and  not  employment  matters.  In  this  respect  the  two  former  companies’  markets 
appeared  to  have  little  overlap  and  the  merger  gave  them  covera^  of  more  markets  rather  than  equal 
coverage  of  a particular  market. 

DE-RECOGNmoN  Notices 

17.  On  Wednesday,  18  November  1992,  Reed  International  gave  formal  written  notification  within  their 
publishing  companies,  that  they  were  withdrawing  reco  gnition  from  both  the  GPMU  and  the  National  Union 
of  Journalists.  This  announcement  was  made  within  48  hours  of  the  Reed  International  shareholders  meeting, 
endorsing  the  merger  between  Reed  International  and  Elsevier.  This  meant  that  some  762  GPMU  members 
and  some  584  NUJ  members  employed  in  Reed  International  companies,  had  their  individual  right  as 
employees  to  be  represented  by  the  Union  of  their  choice  arbitrarily  withdrawn  fay  Reed  International. 

18.  Individual  members  of  both  Unions  were  advised  by  the  company  that  collective  agreements  covering 
their  wages  and  conditions  terminated  with  effect  from  31  March  1993  and  would  be  replaced  by  individual 
contracts  of  employment. 

Refusal  to  Discuss  De-Recognition 

19.  The  GPMU  General  Secretary,  Tony  Dubbins  wrote  to  Mr  Davis  of  Reed  International  again  on  26 
November,  1992,  expressing  our  concern  at  the  development,  especially  against  the  background  of  the 
personal  assurances  given  by  him  to  the  Dutch  Works  Council  representatives.  Mr  Dubbins  advised  him  that 
we  were  consulting  our  members  and  our  NUJ  colleagues  concerning  any  response  to  the  decision,  and  sought 
a meeting  with  him  in  an  endeavour  to  have  an  exchange  of  views  and  to  seek  an  agreed  accommodation 
between  Reed  International  and  the  GPMU. 

20.  Mr  Davis  responded  on  4 December  1992  on  behalf  of  Reed  International  and  to  further 
correspondence  on  12  July  1993,  on  behalf  of  Reed  Elsevier,  to  the  effect  that  they  are  a decentralised  multi- 
national group  of  companies,  conducting  their  employee  relations  on  a country  by  country  basis,  within  an 
overall  philosophy.  He  insisted  that  both  Reed  International  and  latterly  Reed  Elsevier  does  not  take  a central 
position  and  issues  such  as  employment  practices  and  industrial  relations  are  determined  at  operating  level 
by  the  local  management.  For  these  reasons  he  declined  to  meet  Tony  Dubbins. 

Implications  of  De-Recognttion  for  Individual  Employees 

21.  Some  illustrations  of  the  every  day  effects  on  GPMU  members  employed  within  Reed  Elsevier 
following  de-recognition  of  the  GPMU  are  attached  to  this  submission  as  Annex  1. 

Group  Philosophy 

22.  Clearly,  the  local  managements  of  the  individual  UK  Reed  Elsevier  companies  took  a common 
approach  to  de-recognising  the  GPMU,  which  appears  to  fit  with  the  Group’s  overall  philosophy.  Reed 
Elsevier’s  group  philosophy  is  to  discriminate  between  their  British  and  Dutch  employees,  which  is  put  into 
effect  by  their  local  management. 

Dutch  Employment  Terms 

23.  In  Holland  the  collective  agreement  provides  for  a 36  hour  week,  25  days’  annual  holiday,  excluding 
national  holidays  (28  days  for  shiftworkers),  overtime  premia  of  plus  50  per  cent  for  evenings  and  100  per  cent 
for  nights  and  weekends.  Newspaper  workers  on  Sunday  evenings  receive  300  percent.  Sick  pay  of  full  wages 
is  payable  from  the  first  day  for  up  to  three  years.  Occupational  pension  scheme  provisions  after  40  years’ 
service  allows  retirement  at  57  on  90  per  cent  pensions  and  between  ages  of  60  and  65  on  100  per  cent. 

UK  Employmbit  Terms 

24.  These  terms  and  conditions  are  broadly  similar  to  those  received  by  GPMU  members  employed  by  the 
former  Reed  International  Publishing  companies  in  this  country,  where  our  members  work  a 35  hour  week 
and  have  either  5 or  6 weeks’  annual  holiday,  although  public  holidays  are  less  in  the  UK  than  in  Holland. 
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Comparison  Between  Holland  and  UK 

25.  However,  when  we  examine  the  statutory  rights  of  Dutch  workers  to  participation  consultation,  a 

information,  we  find  a very  different  picture  to  that  applying  in  the  UK. 

26  The  Dutch  Works  Cotmdl  system  provides  for  companies  of  at  least  35  employees  to  have  a wid, 
of  information  and  consultation  rights,  which  Peter  Davis,  Chief  Executive  of  Reed  Intemathsoal 
g^™ally  confirmed  directly  to  the  Works  Council  Representatives,  will  be  the  continuing  pracuie  m 

27.  The  company  has  to  consult  its  employees  through  the  Works  Council  on  most  collective  baroami. 
i^es  and  their  opinion  on  a whole  range  of  issues,  including  such  things  as  major  investment  deS^o„. 
It  there  is  disagreement  over  a particular  decision  of  the  employer,  the  Works  Council  has  a right  to 

to  the  Court  ^ Appeal  in  Amsterdam,  within  one  month,  during  which  time  the  decision  cannotlt 
implemented.  The  court  may  decide  the  company’s  proposal  is  unsuitable  or  in  breach  of  the  disclo<n»rp  r,f 
information  rules  and  can  annul  the  decision  or  ban  its  implementation. 

28.  A copy  of  a detailed  briefing  paper  that  explains  more  fully  the  Dutch  Works  Council  system  is 

appended  as  Annex  2 to  this  submission.  ^ 

Reed  Elsevier  Management’s  AmruDE  to  Women  Employees 

P®  Emplo^ent  Committee  may  also  be  interested  to  learn  that  Peter  Davis,  Deputy  Chairman  anH 
Chief  Executive  of  Reed  Elsevier  has  been  recentiy  appointed  Chairman  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
for  Education  and  Trainmg  Targets,  is  active  in  “Business  in  the  Community”  and  “Investors  in  Peoole”  and 
was  a member  of  the  former  Employment  Secretary,  Gillian  Shepherd’s  “Working  Women’s  Issues  Grou^’ 
30.  Mr  Davis  is  also  a key  member  of  the  Government’s  “Opportunity  2000”  campaign,  which  is  nledeed 
to  increase  Ae  quahty  a^  qpntity  of  women’s  participation  in  the  workforce  at  all  levels,  especiallv  in 
management.  Both  PetCT  Davis  and  J ohn  Major  addressed  the  launch  of  this  campaign  on  28  October  1991 
Mr  Daws  s sp^h  to  the  laimch  of  “Opportunity  2000”  is  attached  to  this  submission  as  Annex  3.  We  find 
the  sentiments  he  expresses  m his  speech  regarding  attracting  and  retaining  good  staff,  as  somewhat  ironic 
when  viewed  a^mst  our  knowledge  of  his  company’s  treatment  of  their  largely  female  workforce  especially 
the  decision  to  deny  them  representation  by  the  unions  of  their  choice.  ^ ^ 

in  the  Sc  subsWiaD-  is  u major  publisher  of  women’s  magazines 

m the  Three.<iuarters  of  IPC  Magazines’  employees  are  women  and  there  is  a great  deal  of  Kmcem 
maternity  leave,  childcare  allowances,  health  and  safety  and  redundancy  provisions  aU 
negouated  by  the  umons  are  now  at  nsk,  following  the  withdrawal  of  union  recognition.  The  pages  of  many 

siS™“mSy"Sre^^^^^ ““ 

32.  The  women  GP^  employees  at  IPC  Magazines  and  other  Reed  Elsevier  companies  have  not  as  vet 
from  Peter  Davis’  participation  in  “Opportunity  2000’’  and  take  the  view  that  the 
St  “““  ^ substantial  barrier  to  genuine  progress  on  the  eqnal  opporttmitte 

Reed  Elsevier’s  View  of  Democracy 

EteorarRefom  “J,®  conducted  by  the 

SSL  M 8 J°™alists  employed  by  Reed  BnsLss 

SSndndL  Mg?fiat?n  v employed  by  IPC  Magazines,  wished  to  retain  fnU  trade  union 

5rislL  of  Sr  S eS„4"  “ “4  T'  ““Sider  the  democratic 

SSL  rSoXi  tTth/MlT  Matthews,  Chief  Executive  of  Reed  Business 

SditSd4DSmemnlS,S  ’S-  Stating  to  the  NUJ,  that  “such  a ballot  has  no 

by  om  eSroy«?5fhaS  '^.'-jlst  I am  always  interested  in  hearing  the  views  expressed 

to  withdrawfrom  the  collective  bargaining Locess 

The  GPMU  and  NUJ  Campaign  to  Re-extablish  Recooniiion 

org4iLSfto°SsSort'‘^L“LS.S‘  '■=P''=S“‘ations  at  the  highest  level  to  a number  of 
recognition  decision  Such^n-vani  H ^ tnade  to  persuade  Reed  Elsevier  to  rescind  their  de- 

tre  ESSS^kliS  f Pstty,  Members  of  the  European  Parliament, 

s SSr  Ss  SoS  re  However,  Reed  ElsevieJclearly  feel  there 

55  55^.  n VB  T I re  their  employees,  despite  those  employees  wishes, 

the  L”R55dEls5ri=r^°v5S  ™Pf  'ha  GPMU’s  concern  over  the  de-regulation  of 

FurtS  the  liS5f  tL  °'°"P  °™EPs  and  all  Dulch  MEPs. 

has  been  declined  bv  the  b’’  has  sought  a meeting  with  Reed  Elsevier,  which 

Mia^nt  ^ *=y  'sbW  'he  subject  for  discussion  by  the  Etiopean 

wrot  to°MrS’5?i  A^ri  W3  mpportw7h“'*  °f ‘he  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

in  his  reply  of  7 April  1993  stated’th^*‘‘it  wmIu  against  de-recognition.  However,  Mr  Davis 

P y Apni  lyyj,  stated  that  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  our  strategy  or  management  style 
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for  me  to  ask  the  IPC  or  Reed  Busings  Publishing  managements  to  reconsider  their  decisions.”  Mr  Davis 
acknowledged  to  John  Smith  the  differences  in  culture  and  legal  structure  in  relation  to  trade  unions  in  the 
Netherlands  where  10  per  cent  unionisation  of  their  workforce  exists,  as  opposed  to  70  per  cent  tinionisation 
of  their  UK  workforce,  but  stated  that  there  would  continue  to  be  different  ways  of  putting  their  philosophy 
into  practice  in  different  countries  within  the  European  Community. 

37.  Other  areas  of  support  for  our  case  include  Mr  Padraig  Flynn,  European  Commissioner,  who  has 
stated  that,  “it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  management  of  Reed  Elsevier  has  rejeaed  those  basic 
requirements,  that  reflect  the  common  practice  in  the  field  of  social  policy  throughout  Europe”.  In  addition, 
on  12  July  1993,  six  Labour  MPs  tabled  the  following  Early  Day  Motion  in  the  House  of  Commons: 

38.  “That  this  House  notes  with  concern  the  discriminatory  practice  of  the  merged  Anglo-Dutch  Reed 
Elsevier  publishing  company  against  its  United  Kingdom  employees;  notes  specifically  that  the  salaries  and 
conditions  of  the  Dutch  employees  are  agreed  through  annual  negotiations  with  the  appropriate  unions,  while 
the  salaries  and  conditions  of  the  United  Kingdom  employees  are  unilaterally  imposed  even  when  union 
membership  is  70  per  cent  or  higher;  notes  that  the  salaries,  terms  and  conditions  of  Reed  Elsevier  United 
Kingdom  staff  are  inferior  to  their  Dutch  cofiegues;  is  concerned  that  the  United  Kingdom  should  not  become 
the  cheap  labour  force  of  Europe;  and  therefore  condemns  this  disrimination  against  the  United  Kingdom 
workforce  and  calls  on  the  Reed  Elsevier  management  to  recognise  the  same  rights  for  the  United  Kingdom 
workers  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  Dutch  workforce  and  specifically  to  recognise  the  rights  of  all  its  workers  to 
be  represented  individually  and  collectively  by  a trade  union  if  they  so  choose.” 

The  Need  for  a Change  in  Employment  Law 

39.  The  GPMU  believes  that  Reed  Elsevier’s  treatment  of  its  employees,  in  ignoring  their  wishes,  is 
fundamentally  unjust,  immoral  and  undemocratic.  This  multi-national’s  response  to  the  lack  of  a legal 
framework  of  positive  employee’s  rights  to  recognition,  is  indicative  of  the  imbalance  of  provisions  covering 
industrial  relations  between  employers  and  employees  in  this  country.  We  consider  the  Government  has  gone 
too  far  in  its  so-called  employment  legislation  reforms,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  allowing  employers  to  deny  their 
employees  fundamental  liberties  established  in  international  law,  which  are  enjoyed  everywhere  else  in 
Europe,  except  in  this  country. 

40.  In  conclusion,  we  believe,  if  workers  choose  to  be  represented  by  a trade  union,  they  should  have  the 
right  to  that  choice  and  if  employees  are  not  prepared  to  recognise  this  basic  right,  then  it  is  time  to  change 
the  law.  The  relationship  between  trade  unions,  on  behalf  of  their  members,  and  the  law  is  essential  to  our 
existence  and  our  future  role  and  should  be  based  on  rights  and  responsibilities  fairly  balanced.  Unions  must 
be  able  to  act  and  act  effectively,  on  behalf  of,  with  and  through  their  members.  There  must  be  an  established 
right  of  membership,  that  includes  the  right  to  representation  by  free  trade  unions  including  a legal  right  to 
recognition  and  collective  bargaining  for  trade  unions  by  employers,  where  there  is  significant  support 
amongst  their  workforce.  Too  often  employees  are  faced  with  their  employer  saying  “You  can  join,  but  we 
won’t  recognise  the  union”  or  “you  can  be  in  a union  and  get  the  sack”.  Only  a new  legal  framework  of 
positive  trade  union  membership  and  recognition  rights  for  employees  can  lay  down  a fairer  system  of 
industrial  relations. 

PROvmciAL  Newspapers— United  Kingdom 

41 . Over  many  years,  the  Printing  Unions  had  agreements  with  the  Newspaper  Society  covering  provincial 
newspapers  in  England  and  Wales,  with  a separate  agreement  covering  weekly  newspapers  in  Scotland. 

42.  Provincial  newspapers,  unlike  the  national  press  had,  in  agreement  with  the  Unions  progressively 
adopted  new  technology  as  it  became  available  and  economic.  It  has  always  been  a viable  and  highly 
profitable  industry. 

43.  The  negotiations  for  the  changes  in  technology  covered  many  individual  newspapers,  but  many  of  these 
belonged  to  one  or  other  of  the  major  groups  and  despite  the  fact  that  each  newspaper  had  autonomy , many 
of  them  particularly  the  Thomson  Regional  Newaspaper  Group,  were  operating  policies  laid  down  at  group 
level.  A list  of  the  major  groups  involved  is  attached  as  Annex  47.‘ 

44.  The  discussions  that  took  place  were  in  almost  every  case  very  exacting,  but  in  many  cases  despite  all 
the  dificulties  that  existed,  agreements  were  reached.  However,  there  were  a large  number  of  companies  who 
were  clearly  determined  not  to  reach  agreements  with  the  Unions,  many  newspapers  used  this  as  a means  to 
end  agreements  with  the  National  Union  of  Journalists  and  to  progressively  de-recognise  the  Union. 

45.  Following  the  introduction  of  new  technology  in  composing  rooms  people  were  offered  redundancy  or 
the  alternative  of  taking  much  reduced  wages  in  order  to  carry  on  doing  work  that  would  remain  m the 
composing  area.  In  some  cases,  employers  offered  to  buy  out  the  difference  in  the  wages,  but  m others  they 
simply  made  the  choice,  redundancy  or  lower  wages.  In  some  cases,  the  employers  imposed  much  lower  rates. 
They  engaged  solely  women,  in  some  instances  the  work  was  on  a part-time  or  temporary  basis. 

46.  Inmost  cases  when  women  were  employed  on  lower  rates  of  pay,  they  invariably  joined  theNGA,  in 
a number  of  cases  the  Union  mounted  equal  pay  claims  for  these  women  because  the  men  who  had  been 
retained  had  been  kept,  albeit  on  lower  wages  but  wages  that  were  higher  then  those  being  paid  to  women. 


' Copy  available  in  House  of  Commons  Library. 
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The  outcome  of  these  claims  was  in  effect  nullified  by  employers  immediately  either  redudng  the  men’s  waces 
or  by  making  them  redundant 

47.  The  unions’  recruitment  of  these  staff  eventually  led  the  employers  to  use  agency  staff.  This  meant  th  t 

as  soon  as  employees  joined  the  Union  the  agency,  at  the  request  of  the  employers,  just  changed  the  peonle 
replacing  them  with  alternative  agency  staff.  ^ ’ 

48.  Around  the  period  1986  to  1988,  agreements  were  reached  with  a number  of  newspapers,  some  within 

groups  but  others  operating  as  independents.  In  many  cases  these  agreements  were  very  short-lived,  in  that 
the  circumstances  referred  to  above  usually  followed  fairly  qtiickly  once  the  new  working  arrangemrats  had 
settled  down  and  the  Journalists  were  undertaking  the  input  of  copy.  The  first  casualty  was  the  loss  of 
collective  bargaining  rights  in  respect  to  wages.  This  situation  then  led,  in  1991j  to  the  Newspaper  Societv 
withdrawing  from  the  National  Agreement.  ^ 

49.  The  effect  of  the  unilateral  ending  of  the  National  Agreement  by  the  Newspaper  Society  accelerated 
the  de-recognition  of  the  Unions.  Individual  contracts  were  then  impost  with  substantially  lower  wages  and 
poorer  terms  of  employment  overall. 

50.  Annex  5 contains  three  examples  of  this  in  the  form  of  statements  from: 

— one  of  our  FOCs  (Shop  Stewards)  previously  employed  at  the  Birmingham  Post  & Mail  that  was 
then  part  of  the  Yattendon  Group; 

— a similar  statement  from  one  of  our  FOCs  at  the  Yorkshire  Post,  part  of  United 
Newspapers/Express  Newspapers  Group; 

— correspondence  relating  to  changing  events  as  they  took  place  at  the  Newcastle  Chronicle  part  of 
the  Thomson  Regional  Newspaper  Group. 

— More  recent  developments  at  Eastern  Counties  Newspapers  at  Norwich  and  East  Anglian  Daily 

Times,  Ipswich.  ^ 

5 1 . The  only  exertions  to  these  events  relate  to  the  Scottish  newspapers,  where  negotiations  have  in  many 
respects  been  meaningful,  even  in  the  two  major  Thomson  Regional  Newspaper  houses  in  Scotland. 

52.  The  criticism  that  we  have  is  in  the  manner  in  which  the  law  since  1979  has  been  used  against  our 
members  to  impose  individual  contracts,  to  change  the  basis  of  wages  structures,  and  to  reduce  overall 
employment  conditions,  a process  that  continues. 

53.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  aggressive  groups  has  been  the  Reed  Group  (Reed  Elsevier)  who  are 
probably  one  of  the  largest  provincial  newspaper  groups  in  the  UK. 


Reed‘Ebevier 


54.  This  was  a group  with  whom  the  Unions  had  good  working  relationships  over  a long  period. 

55.  The  Union’s  membership  was  extensive,  covering  not  only  production  but  also  the  clerical  and 
administration  areas  in  many  of  the  individual  companies. 

56.  As  the  group  became  more  ex^sive,  there  were  changes  in  the  management.  The  company  introduced 
a divisional  structure  and  coupled  with  the  changes  in  technology,  became  more  aggressive.  The  result  of  these 
changes  was  that  the  Reed  Group  began  to  follow  the  same  path  as  the  other  provincial  newspaper  groups. 

57.  This  resulted  in  changes  in  the  employment  conditions  of  Union  members  and  also  redundancy 
affected  many  of  our  members. 

58.  Organisation  and  Union  membership  in  clerical  areas  just  disappieared.  Wages  were  reduced  and  there 
were  redundancies  with  the  redundancy  terms  being  progressively  reduced.  Others  found  their  wages  frozen 
on  the  basis  that  they  would  be  reviewed,  when  people  who  had  received  salary  cuts  again  caught  up.  This  has 
meant  people’s  wages  have  been  frozen  for  4 to  6 years,  because  the  increases  that  have  been  given  to  the 
comparative  groups  have  either  been  very  low,  or  alternatively  there  have  not  been  any  wage  increases  given. 

59.  The  wages  involved  were,  eg 

1988  House  Rates  £270.00 

New  wage  rates: 

^ Single  Skill,  ie  inputting  copy— minimum  Provincial  Newspapers  Agreement  rate 


Group  2 2 Skills— new  rate  £160.00 
Group  3 Top  rate  £215.00 

60.  These  wage  levels  have  been  frozen  since  their  implementation. 

• without  saying  that  across  the  whole  group,  the  Union  has  been  de-recognised.  In  some  cases 

mdmduai  companies  have  set  up  consultative  committees  involving  employees,  with  most  of  the  seats  being 
an^h  ^ mMagement  people.  Overall,  these  committees  are  simply  seen  as  another  management  tool, 


62.  The  changes  afTecting  and  eroding  our  members’  conditions  of  employment  continue. 

de-recognition  began  in  1990,  concluding  in  the  Red  Midland  division  in  1991 
tollowing  the  ending  of  the  National  Agreement. 
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64.  The  various  branches  of  the  GPMU  were  told  in  February  1992  that  the  collective  agreements  the 
company  held  with  the  Union  were  to  end  on  the  12  May  1992. 

65.  Although  the  Union  had  already  lost  its  right  to  collective  bargaining  and  in  all  other  matters,  the 
company  were  prepared  to  allow  Union  officials  to  represent  individuals  in  respect  to  disciplinary  matters 
and  health  & safety.  On  1 1 May  all  the  companies’  employees  were  required  to  sign  individual  contracts  of 
employment. 


Berrows  of  Worcester 

66.  The  de-recognition  of  the  union  has  created  new  problems,  as  in  the  case  of  recent  redixndancies  at 
Berrows. 

67 . Machine  & Publishing  Department:  In  the  period  from  around  1 990,  people  who  left  the  company  were 
replaced  by  casual  labour  employed  on  wage  rates  considerably  lower  than  the  permanent  employees.  In 
November  1991,  the  company  announced  its  intention  to  casualise  all  the  staff  in  the  Publishing  area.  The 
effect  of  this  change  was  that  Ae  wages  would  be  reduced  on  days  by  £175.78  per  week.  This  was  to  be  subject 
to  3 months  notice,  the  only  alternative  being  redundancy  with  payments  being  half  of  that  which  had 
previously  applied. 

68.  The  company  proposed  a number  of  redundandes.  As  a result  they  sought  to  get  some  understanding 
with  the  employees  on  selection.  This  at  least  in  the  first  instance  required  the  company  Personnel  Officer  to 
speak  to  the  GPMU  FOC,  stressing  at  the  time  that  they  were  not  talking  to  him  as  a representative  of  the 
Union. 

69.  The  company’s  aim  was  to  get  their  employees  to  form  a small  group  with  whom  the  company  could 
discuss  and  reach  some  agreement  on  a selection  procedure  for  the  proposed  redundancies.  Obviously,  the 
outcome  of  this  ludicrous  situation  was  one  of  dissatisfaction  and  one  that  will  lead  to  IT  claims  against  the 
company. 


Birmingham  Post  & Mail 

70.  The  Birmingham  Post  & Mail  was  the  subject  of  a management  buy-out  from  the  Yattendon  Group  a 
short  while  ago.  As  a consequence  of  that  buy-out,  the  whole  of  the  transport  responsible  for  delivery  of  the 
company’s  newspapers  was  casualised  by  the  use  of  contractors. 

7 1 . This  meant  that  the  permanent  staff  had  the  option  of  either  becoming  redundant  and  taking  up  the 
jobs  offered  by  the  contractor,  at  substantially  lower  wages,  or  alternatively  accepting  a much  lower  level  of 
wages  to  continue  their  employment.  The  only  advantage  to  this  course  would  have  been  that  their  pension 
rights,  which  under  the  first  option  would  simply  have  been  deferred  or  pensions  would  have  had  to  have  been 
taken  early  with  substantial  loss  of  benefit,  would  have  continued,  but  at  the  end  of  the  day  on  the  wages  that 
were  on  offer  no-one  could  afford  other  than  to  take  the  redundancy  option. 

72.  At  the  point  that  the  above  exercise  was  concluded,  the  same  operation  but  with  a different  emphasis, 
was  applied  in  the  printing  section,  where  some  people  found  themselves  on  substantially  less  money,  a few 
people  were  promoted  into  jobs,  but  overall  the  majority  of  people  found  themselves  working  longer  hours 
with  more  onerous  conditions  being  applied  generally  within  the  individual  contracts  that  were  imposed  and 
for  less  money.  As  a consequence  of  this,  the  Union  supported  a group  of  our  members’  claim  to  an  Industrial 
Tribunal  and  subsequently  the  claim  was  settled  by  the  company  in  our  members’  favour  prior  to  the  matter 
going  before  the  Tribunal. 


Northampton  Echo 

73.  A similar  situation  arose  with  United  Newspapers  at  the  Northampton  Echo,  where  again  people  were 
issued  with  individual  contracts  involving  substanti^y  lower  wages  and  changes  in  employment  conditions. 
Among  this  group  of  people  were  9 GPMU  members,  all  of  whom  under  an  agreement  previously  reached 
with  the  company,  had  enjoyed  a level  of  wages  that  was  protected.  The  company  unilaterally  abrogated  this 
agreement  and  applied  the  lower  terms  and  conditions  of  wages,  and  this  in  turn  led  to  an  application  for 
xmfair  dismissal  to  an  Industrial  Tribunal.  In  this  case,  the  Tribunal  found  in  favour  of  .our  members. 

74.  Many  examples  can  be  shown  where,  a combination  of  changes  through  technology,  the  use  of  current 
legislation,  the  introduction  of  individual  contracts  and  the  general  employment  situation,  has  enabled 
employers  in  the  newspaper  industry  and  in  areas  of  the  publishing  industry  where  the  same  groups  are 
involved,  to  impose  individual  contracts.  The  legislation  has  been  used  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  wages  and 
conditions  of  employment  without  any  discussion  with  either  the  individual  employee  or  the  Unions,  who  as 
part  of  this  whole  process  will  have  b^n  de-recognised. 

75.  The  constraints  placed  on  working  people  by  legislation  since  1979  had  lead  to  a reduction  of  wages 
and  conditions  for  people  employed  in  Provincial  Newspapers.  At  the  same  time,  these  groups  became  more 
and  more  profitable  and  powerful.  Those  profits  have  not  been  used  to  cut  cover  prices  or  to  bring  about  a 
more  diverse  press.  Indeed,  the  concentration  of  ownership  in  provincial  newspapers  is  more  pronounced 
than  ever. 
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Individual  Contracts 

76.  When  individual  contracts  are  imposed,  workers  may  be  made  lucrative  offers  “they  cannot  refuse” 
Pay  rises  of  over  £1 ,000,  promotions  company  cars  are  all  used  to  bribe  individuals  to  sign  away  their  union 
rights.  Often,  employers  have  been  prepared  to  underwrite  all  existing  employee’s  Union-negotiated  terms 
and  conditions  in  return  for  a free  hand  to  change  these  terms  for  those  who  follow. 

77.  For  the  employers  all  this  is  a cheap  price  to  pay  for  creating  a Union  free  environment,  where  they 
have  the  freedom  to  treat  employees  differently  in  future. 

78.  A growing  number  of  employers  are  not  even  bothering  with  the  bribes.  They  issue  employees  with  new 
contracts  and  warn  them  of  the  consequences  of  not  signing.  Promised  promotions  are  blocked.  Individuals 
refusing  to  sign  Union-busting  contracts  are  refused  pay  rises— and  told  that  thiey  will  never  get  a pay  rise 
again,  unless  they  sign.  Staff  may  even  be  told  that  if  Aey  do  not  sign,  they  will  be  deemed  to  have  dismissed 
themselves.  Under  present  law,  employers  are  legally  perfectly  free  to  behave  in  this  way. 

79.  Among  the  “benefits”  experienced  by  thwe  workers  are  reduced  redundancy  pay  and  provision, 
reduced  maternity  pay  and  leave,  reduced  sick  pay  and  leave,  increased  working  hours,  loss  of  overtime  pay 
or  time  off  in  lieu,  an  end  to  minimum  rates  of  pay  for  trainees  and  other  staff  members,  and  shorter  holidays. 
And,  because  there  is  no  Union  to  negotiate  them,  all  future  pay  rises  become  dependent  on  the  whim  of  the 
employer. 

An  End  to  a “Fair”  Wage 

80.  Under  personal  contracts  there  are  no  Union  negotiated  rates  of  pay.  The  traditional  concept  of  a “rate 
for  the  job”— and  therefore  of  a “fair”  rate  of  pay— disappears.  It  is  replaced  by  a rate  for  the  individual,  a 
rate  set  by  his  or  her  individual  bargaining  position. 

81.  In  reality,  what  this  means  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  workers,  particularly  those  with  disadvantages 
are  in  a weak  position.  The  position  of  the  less  confident,  the  less  skilled,  the  young  or  the  old  (depending  on 
industry  and  circumstances)  is  desperate.  These  people  are  particularly  important  to  the  Union-buster— they 
can  be  used  to  drive  everyone’s  terms  and  conditions  down  to  the  lowest  common  denominator. 

82.  Over  years  of  persistent  negotiation  Unions  have  built  up  Collective  Agreements  which  include  a 
number  of  clauses  designed  to  protect  individuals  in  a wide  range  of  circumstances.  These  clauses  cover  such 
things  as  sick  pay  and  leave,  maternity  leave  and  maternity  pay,  fair  dismissal  procedtires,  redundancy 
compensation,  pensions,  training,  compassionate  leave,  consultation  over  health  and  safety,  grievance 
pro<^urcs,and  so  on. 

83.  New  employees  seeking  a job  with  the  firm  could  never  negotiate  such  valuable  protection  from 
scratch.  When  personal  contracts  are  imposed,  the  employer  can  take  the  opportunity  of  offering  new  staff 
conditions  far  worse  than  those  enjoyed  by  existing  workers— and  the  hopeful  applicant  is  not  in  a position 
to  refuse.  The  downward  ratchet  moves  on  a notch. 

84.  Reinforcing  Inequality  By  insisting  that  certain  minimal  terms  and  conditions  are  met,  Trade  Unions 
create  a safety  net  for  less  advantaged  groups  such  as  the  disabled  and  ethnic  minorities.  The  loss  of  Union 
Agreements  means  that  the  long  struggle  against  social  inequality  goes  into  reverse. 

85.  Women  in  particular  suffer  under  personal  contracts.  As  individuals,  they  are  rarely  in  a position 
powerful  enough  to  negotiate  decent  maternity  leave,  or  even  maintain  the  existing  hourly  pay  rates. 

86.  But  the  real  meaning  of  personal  contracts  is  that  they  exploit  every  inequality  between  workers.  For 
example,  Union  Agreements  usually  limit  the  working  day  to,  say,  eight  hours.  But  if  an  employer  has  the 
choice  between  taking  on  an  individual  who  is  prepared  to  work  10  hours  a day  to  advance  his  career,  and, 
say,  one  who  needs  to  leave  promptly  to  pick  up  children  from  school,  it  is  clear  who  he  will  choose.  Another 
notch  in  the  downward  spiral  falls  into  place. 

87.  Non-Union  Workers  Suffer  Workers  who  lose  their  hard-won  Union  negotiated  benefits  are  not  the 
only  victims  of  Union-busting.  In  strongly  unionised  industries  the  Union  even  protects  non-Union  members 
working  in  non-Union  companies.  This  is  because  it  helps  set  the  “market  rate”  in  the  industry— such  as  a 35 
hour  week,  or  six  weeks  paid  holiday.  Non-Union  employers  know  they  have  to  offer  similar  terms  to  attract 
high  calibre  staff.  But  once  the  Union  negotiated  floor  disappears,  so  does  this  “market  rate”.  The  downward 
spiral  gains  momentum. 

88.  Productivity  Suffers  Too  Union  busting  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  regeneration  of  British  industry. 
Successful  economies  like  Germany  prosper  with  powerful  Trade  Unions.  Indeed,  without  them,  productivity 
can  suffer.  When  the  main  way  to  secure  a regular  pay  rise  is  to  change  jobs;  when  motivation  comes  down  to 
fear  or  greed;  and  when  training  becomes  the  victim  of  short-term  cost  competition,  it  is  employers  as  well  as 
workem  who  lose  out. 


Concentration  of  Ownership 

89.  De-recognition  of  unions  in  provincial  newspapers  has  therefore  been  detrimental  to  the  employees  in 
that  Sector,  furthermore  de-recognition  has  not  benefited  the  consumer,  however  it  has  allowed  publishers  in 
the  provincial  newspaper  area  to  increase  their  ownership  of  the  local  media. 
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90.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  daily  morning  and  evening  newspapers  published  outside  London  are 
controlled  by  8 groups,  flirthermore  35  per  cent  of  the  weekly  press  is  controlled  by  just  9 (mainly  the  same) 
groups. 

91 . The  increase  in  concentration  of  ownership  of  paid-for  regional  papers  has  been  mirrored  in  the  “free” 
newspaper  sector  where  10  groups  control  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  free  newspapers. 

92.  The  major  groups  which  dominate  the  provincial  newspaper  sector  now  have  substantial  holdintss  in 

local  radio  as  well.  ^ 

93.  The  increasing  concentration  in  ownership  of  the  local  media  poses  fundamental  questions  about  local 
democracy.  Democracy  requires  an  informed  society,  when  all  the  vehicles  of  information  at  local  level  arc 
controlled  by  the  same  people,  democracy  is  severely  weakened. 

High  Unionisation  Can  Equal  High  Productivity 

94.  The  myth  has  been  perpetuated  ino-easingly  over  the  last  decade  that  high  productivity  and 
profitability  cannot  be  achieved  with  a highly  unionised  workforce.  The  general  print  industry  proves  that  is 
not  the  case,  whilst  remaining  highly  trade  union  organised  its  performance  has  been  outstanding.  This  is 
demonstrated  by  comments  made  recently  by  Colin  Stanley  who  is  the  Director  General  of  the  British 
Printing  Industries  Federation  (the  main  employers  organisation  in  the  industry).  Referring  to  the  1980’s  he 
said: 

“Against  an  RPI  growth  of  72  per  cent  over  the  period,  sales  for  the  industry  grew  by  a staggering  1 1 1 per 
cent.” 

“Over  the  same  period  productivity  in  the  industry  grew  by  a massive  1 17  per  cent  whilst  employment  in 
the  industry  fell  by  6 per  cent,  the  added  value  per  person  grew  by  82  per  cent.” 

“If  one  takes  the  period  1985-88  when  the  UK  manufacturing  productivity  rose  by  17.6  per  cent,  that  of 
the  printing  industry  grew  by  35  per  cent.” 

“The  industry  has  sustained  a positive  balance  of  trade  through  alt  of  the  last  10  years— again  a fact  which 
dispels  popular  myth.  In  1990  our  trade  surplus  was  doubled  to  £222  million  and  in  1991  we  achieved  a 
balance  of  trade  in  print  with  EC  countries  for  the  very  first  time.” 

“Recent  investment  figures— the  source  is  Intergraf— showed  the  UK  as  being  the  highest  investing 
printing  industry  in  Europe. 

Contrary  to  popular  myth,  the  industry  entered  the  ’90s  with  a good  industrial  relations  record.  There  has 
not  been  a national  strike  in  this  industry  since  1959.” 

“I  de^bed  to  you  a printing  industry  which  was  the  highest  investing  printing  industry  in  Europe.  It  led 
Europe  in  qtiality  assurance.  It  has  not  had  a major  stoppage  since  1959.  It  had  grown  its  productivity  at  twice 
the  level  of  national  manufacturing  productivity.  It  had  had  a trade  surplus  throughout  the  whole  of  the  ’80s 
and  in  1990  had  doubled  that  surplus  by  growing  its  exports  by  16  per  cent.  I was  ofcourse  talking  about  the 
British  printing  industry.” 


ANNEXl 

The  Effect  on  GPMU  Members  Employed  by  Reed  Elsevier  of  the  Unilateral  Withdrawal  of  Recognition  by  the 
Group’s  UK  Subsidiary  Companies. 

1.  Reed  Elsevier  have  withdrawn  collective  recognition  from  the  GPMU  chapels.  However  this  has  also 
affected  individual  representational  rights.  The  company  refuses  to  recognise  chapel  officials  and  one  of  the 
most  obvious  efTects  of  this  is  the  refusal  by  the  company  to  allow  chapel  officials  time  off  for  training.  The 
company  provides  general  and  specialist  training  for  its  managers  in  dealing  with  disciplinary  issues, 
redundancy  selections  and  grievances.  Workers’  representatives  in  the  form  of  local  lay  officials  have  to  learn 
in  their  own  time  and  in  most  cases,  courses  to  acquire  such  skills  are  not  available  outside  of  normal  working 
hours. 

2.  Under  British  Employment  legislation  it  is  necessary  for  a union  to  be  recognised  for  an  employer  to  be 
obliged  to  consult  on  redundancies.  In  Reed  Elsevier  the  individual  is  simply  informed  that  they  are  to  be 
dismissed  for  reasons  of  redundancy.  Quite  often  this  occurs  in  a way  that  their  rights  to  reasonable 
notification  are  pre-empted.  Indeed  unless  the  individual  demands  a grievance  hearing  the  whole  issue  is 
automatic. 

3.  In  the  past,  consultation  and  information  regarding  the  company  would  be  discussed  in  various  forums 
with  chapel  officials.  Now  in  a very  few  instances  there  are  staff  committees,  which  usually  consist  of 
predominantly  management  personnel  and  the  information  is  extremely  limited.  Since  de-recognition, 
employees  have  far  less  information  about  the  company  than  before.  Information  provided  is  only  related  to 
their  own  particular  product  centre. 

4.  Prior  to  de-recognition  there  were  designated  areas  for  information  to  be  posted  by  the  chapel 
representatives  to  their  members.  This  information  would  consist  of  cither  internal  chapel  affairs  (eg  notice 
of  meetings)  or  matters  which  employees  needed  to  be  aware  of  (eg  legal  decisions).  These  areas  have  now 
been  removed,  along  with  the  removal  of  general  facilities.  For  example,  it  is  no  longer  possible  in  most  cases 
to  use  the  internal  mail  system  to  inform  members  of  a meeting. 
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5.  For  the  individual  employee  there  is  now  no  opportunity  to  discuss  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment.  Any  issue  raised  by  an  individual  is  immediately  stymied  on  the  argument  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  change  terms  and  conditions  for  one  individual. 

6.  Actual  changes  to  terms  and  conditions  are  not  the  subject  of  discussion  and  individuals  are  seriously 
disadvantaged  in  such  situations.  For  example,  Reed  Information  Services  issued  new  contracts  following  de* 
recognition.  It  was  not  highlighted  in  a large  document  that  maternity  pay  and  redundancy  pay  where  belter 
than  state  terms  would  now  be  deemed  non-con tractual.  Also  management  at  IPC  have  duped  many  workers 
into  accepting  contracts  with  increased  hours,  despite  earlier  assurances  that  the  removal  of  collective 
bargaining  would  not  affect  contracts  of  employment. 

7.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  the  workforce  to  be  involved  in  consultations  for  decisions  regarding 
training. 

8.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  the  workforce  to  be  involved  in  consultations  or  decisions  regarding  staff 
procedures,  as  contained  in  company  handbooks. 

9.  Dismissals,  contractual  arguments  and  discrimination  issues  are  far  more  likely  to  involve  the  legal 
process. 

10.  Overall  the  absence  of  a counter-balance  to  managerial  power  and  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  that 
the  union  is  not  a “legitimate”  entity  to  be  a member  of,  affects  individual  workers  generally  in  a number  of 
ways:  health  and  safety  effectiveness  is  reduced;  subjective  managerial  decisions  lower  down  the  management 
scale  increase;  exerdsing  of  rights  is  discouraged;  in  extreme  cases  threats  are  made  both  in  a subtle  and  crude 
fashion. 

11.  In  a company  such  as  Reed  Elsevier  the  differences  in  consultation,  information,  statutory  rights, 
access  to  union  officials  and  negotiation  are  distinguished  between  their  workforces  in  different  member- 
states. 

12.  Of  course,  the  area  most  affected  by  de-reco^tion  has  been  that  of  pay.  Prior  to  de-recognition  Reed 
employees  where  organised  did  not  have  zero  reviews.  Since  de-recognition,  pay  has  been  “performance- 
related”,  but  in  reality  pay  has  now  been  used  as  a pseudo-disciplinary  tool.  A zero  review  is  not  a reflection 
of  the  lack  of  company  funds  to  give  a pay  rise,  but  more  an  expression  by  management  that  a particular 
individual  is  not  really  wanted.  Overtime  in  many  areas  has  stopped  but  longer  hours  are  expected. 


ANNEX 2 


STATUTORY  RIGHTS  TO  WORKERS’  PARTICIPATION 
Consultation  and  Information  in  Holland 

In  Holland  Works  Councils  are  mandatory  in  all  undertakings  with  at  least  35  employees  and  have  a range 
of  information  and  consultation  rights  which  increase  in  firms  with  100  or  more  employees.  Their  assent  is 
also  required  when  the  company  wishes  to  make  decisions  relating  to  matters  such  as  working  time,  holidays, 
pensions  and  profit-sharing,  health  and  safety  and  grievance  procedures. 

One  part  of  the  councils’  role  is  ensuring  the  application  of  collective  agreements,  but  they  are  specifically 
excluded  from  negotiating  on  matters,  such  as  pay,  dealt  with  by  collective  agreement. 

The  Right  of  Opinion 

Undertakings  with  a minimum  of  100  employees 

The  employer  is  required  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  works  council  when  he  has  the  intention  of: 

— selling  the  undertaking  or  any  part  of  it; 

— setting  up  or  taking  control  of  another  undertaking; 

— stopping  the  business  activity  of  the  undertaking  or  a large  part  of  it; 

— changing  the  business  activity  of  the  undertaking; 

— changing  the  organisation  of  the  undertaking; 

— changing  the  place  of  business  of  the  company; 

— recruiting  a certain  number  of  workers  or  taking  on  temporary  workers; 

— making  major  investments; 

— entering  into  a large  loan. 

If  the  decision  of  the  employer  does  not  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  the  works  council,  the  employer  may 
not  implement  his  decision  during  the  month  following  the  presentation  of  this  decision  to  the  works  council. 
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During  this  month,  the  council  may  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Amsterdam.  If  the  court  judges  that 
the  decision  is  imsuitable  or  breaches  the  essential  rules  governing  the  right  of  opinion,  it  may  annul  the 
decision  or  prohibit  enforcement  of  it. 


Undertaking  with  at  least  35  employees 

The  obligation  for  the  employer  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  council  only  exists  if  and  in  so  far  as  the  decision 
of  the  employer  may  lead  to: 

— loss  of  jobs 

— an  important  change  in  the  conditions  of  employment  or  in  the  working  conditions  of  at  least 
quarter  of  the  staff  of  the  undertaking. 

Where  the  decision  of  the  employer  concerning: 

— the  end  of  the  business  activities  of  the  undertaking  or  of  a significant  part  of  it; 

— a change  in  the  business  activities  of  the  undertaking; 

— a change  in  the  place  of  business  of  the  undertaking; 

does  not  coinside  with  the  opinion  of  the  works  council,  and  only  in  this  case,  the  employer  may  not 
implement  his  decision  during  the  month  following  its  presentation  to  the  works  council.  In  this  case  the 
council  may,  during  this  month,  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Amsterdam. 


The  right  of  prior  agreement 

the  employer  must  obtain  the  agreement  of  the  works  council  when  he  intends  to  apply,  amend  or  abolish; 

— the  internal  regulations,  or  the  regulations  concerning  retirement,  profit  sharing  or  savings, 

— the  hours  worked  and  the  regulations  concerning  annual  leave, 

— a scale  of  salaries  and  wages  or  a job  dassification  regulation, 

— health  and  safely  regulations, 

— employment  dismissal  and  promotion  regtilations, 

— staff  training  regulations, 

— staff  assessment  regulations, 

— regulations  concerning  assistance  for  the  workers, 

— regulations  on  consultation  at  shop  floor  level, 

— regulations  for  handling  complaints, 

— regulations  on  the  position  of  young  workers  in  the  undertaking. 

If  the  collective  agreement  covers  the  subjects  mentioned  above,  the  employer  does  not  need  the  agreement 
of  the  works  council.  If  the  employer  does  not  obtain  the  agreement  of  the  works  council,  he  may  have 
recourse  to  a special  corrunission  and  then  appeal  to  the  Minister  for  Social  Affairs, 

A decision  taken  without  the  agreement  of  the  works  council,  the  special  commission  or  the  Minister  is  null 
and  void,  but  the  works  council  must  appeal  for  its  nullity  within  the  month  in  which  it  has  learnt  that  the 
employer  has  implemented  his  decision. 


The  right  to  information/consultation 

The  management  is  required  to  communicate  to  the  council,  at  the  time  it  is  set  up,  basic  information  on 
the  legal  structure  and  the  organisation  of  the  company,  the  composition  of  the  management  and  the 
supervisory  body  and  the  fixed  relations  with  other  undertakings  and  with  the  public  authorities. 

The  management  is  also  required  to  communicate  an  annual  report  concerning  the  trends  in  employment 
and  the  present  and  future  social  policy,  as  well  as  the  annual  accounts,  so  that  they  can  be  discussed. 

Twice  a year,  the  management  must  infrom  the  council  about  the  trends  in  activities  and  results,  both 
retrospective  and  prospective;  this  applies  in  particular  with  regard  to  all  the  investment  programmes  of  the 
undertaking  within  and  outside  the  country. 
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If  the  entrepreneur  draws  up  a multi*annual  and/or  budget,  he  must  inform  the  council  of  it,  at  least  in  a 
summary  form.  The  chair  of  these  joint  information  and  consultation  meetings  is,  unless  otherwise  decided 
the  employer  and  the  chair  of  the  works  council  alternately.  ’ 


ANNEX3 


REED  INTERNATIONAL 


LAUNCH  OF  OPPORTUNITY  2000 


SPEECH  B Y PETER  DA  VIS,  CHAIRMAN.  REED  INTERNA  TIONAL 

Thank  you  Elspeth.  I would  like  to  start  by  saying  how  much  I have  enjoyed  working  with  you  on  this 
Target  Team. 

The  members  of  our  audience  may  not  be  fully  aware  of  your  particular  credentials  to  lead  this  {ftam 
Besides  being  active  over  many  years  in  equal  opportunities  and  having  served  as  a Vice  Chair  of  the  Equal 
Opportunities  Commission,  you  are  also  a non-executive  director  of  major  companies  such  as  Legal  and 
General  and  Kingfisher  as  well  as  leading  the  BOC  Foimdation.  In  addition  you  chaired  the  earlier  Hansard 
Society  group  on  this  subject.  You  have  a rare  combination  of  credentials  both  from  business  and  equal 
opportunities  which  are  very  relevant  in  this  the  very  first  business-led  initiative  for  women  at  work. 

In  establishing  the  Target  Team  you  were  keen  to  have  senior  people  from  a wide  range  of  companies  in 
different  industries  and  of  different  sizes.  You  have  already  mentioned  the  three  focus  groups  that  were  set  up 
on  training,  family  care  and  enterprise.  It  was  obvious  to  us  in  early  meetings  that  besides  these  very  practical 
issues  which  did  need  addressing,  there  was  also  the  strategic  issue.  It  was  no  good  looking  at  child  care 
provision  or  women  at  work  if  the  company  did  not  have  a culture  that  encouraged  women  at  work  or 
encouraged  women  to  progress  in  management. 

You,  therefore,  asked  Colin  Marshall  of  British  Airways,  John  Birt  of  the  BBC  and  myself  to  look  at  the 
strategic  issues  and  how  best  to  achieve  a change  of  culture  in  British  companies.  We  worked  very  closely  with 
Jane  Kershaw  of  Business  in  the  Community  and  Val  Hammond  of  Ashridge.  We  ran  open  sessions  of  our 
strategy  group  and  all  the  briefings  and  report  backs  by  Ashbridge  were  open  to  the  full  Target  Team,  many 
of  whom  came  to  each  meeting. 

One  thing  you  learn  on  a project  like  this  is  that,  whatever  the  person  tells  you  who  asks  you  to  join  the 
group,  the  time  involved  is  always  greater  than  they  promise.  This  was  certainly  the  case  in  this  group! 
However,  I think  it  is  significant  that  all  of  us  have  stayed  involved  throughout  at  a time  when  our  companies 
had  external  economic  or  recessionary  pressures.  We  did  so  because  we  all  feel  that  the  issue  is  important  and 
timely. 

Turning  now  to  the  work  of  the  Target  Team.  The  first  thing  that  we  asked  was  to  obtain  basic  information 
about  the  situation  in  our  companies  and  in  the  business  community  at  large.  Secondly,  we  asked  to  know 
i^re  about  what  was  happening  in  other  parts  of  the  world  particularly  in  the  US  and  in  continental  Europe. 
Thirdly,  we  wanted  to  learn  as  much  as  we  could  about  how  to  achieve  a successful  change  in  corporate 
culture. 


Now  having  told  you  some  of  the  process  let  me  tell  you  some  of  our  conelusions.  First  of  all  we  believe 
strongly  that  British  business  is  not  taking  full  advantage  of  the  potential  of  women  in  the  workforce. 
Secondly,  we  believe  for  all  sorts  of  economic,  social  and  demographic  reasons,  that  this  is  the  right  time  for 
businesses  to  address  the  issue  and  to  do  something  about  it.  Thirdly,  the  best  way  of  achieving  cultural 
change,  and  the  Ashridge  research  shows  this  quite  clearly,  is  to  get  the  commitment  of  the  Chairman  or  Chief 
Executive  and  the  Board  as  a whole.  This  is  why  this  meeting  today  is  directed  at  the  heads  of  businesses. 

Now  what  is  the  Opportunity  2000  campaign? 

First  of  all  it  is  an  initiative  by  the  business  community,  for  the  business  community,  in  its  own  interests. 

It  is  a focused  campaign  which  concentrates  only  on  the  role  of  women  at  work  and  on  women  in 
management.  It  is  not  a wider  ranging  equal  opportunities  programme.  We  believe  it  will  be  most  effective 
because  we  are  concentrating  single-mindedly  on  one  aspect  of  equal  opportunities  and  not  attempting  to  do 
too  many  things  at  the  same  time. 

The  other  fundamental  point  is  that  it  is  a voluntary  programme  and  has  to  be  flexible  to  recognise  the  very 
different  business  needs  of  the  companies  concerned. 

T^e  purpose  is  to  encourage  companies  at  different  stages  of  development  and  in  all  sorts  of  industries  and 
backgrounds,  equally  to  commit  to  adopt  a programme  which  will  improve  their  present  position.  It  is 
bemuse  of  companies  very  different  starting  points  that  we  have  not  attempted  to  adopt  a single  set  of  goals 


Opportunity  2000  is  about  encouraging  companies  to  make  a public  statement  of  commitment  to  their 
campaign,  o improvmg  their  present  position  by  developing  their  own  programmes  and  goals,  and  by 

agreeing  to  monitor  progress  and  to  follow  through.  ^ 


If  you  declare  publidy  that  this  is  something  you  want  to  do  and  what  you  are  seeking  to  make  progress  in, 
n you  arepu  mg  it  rmly  on  the  agenda.  The  research  done  for  us  by  Ashridge  shows  that  the  management 
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of  corporate  change  is  most  effective  when  the  leaders  of  the  companies  adopt  a position  on  the  proposed 
change  and  carry  it  through  with  conviction. 

In  my  own  case,  I first  put  the  issue  of  women  in  management  on  Reed  International’s  agenda  five  years 
ago  in  my  first  management  briefing  on  becoming  Chief  Executive.  I know  from  my  own  experience  that  once 
you  put  it  on  your  publicly,  then  it  is  difficult  to  back  away!  I have  found  that  it  is  like  lighting  a fuse  behind 
you.  The  pressure  from  management,  particularly  women,  is  to  carry  through  the  commitment  into  action,  I 
am  delighted  to  say  that  we  have  made  progress  in  Reed  but  1 am  the  first  to  say  that  we  have  further  to  go. 

Now  I would  like  to  turn  to  some  of  the  purely  business  reasons  why  you  and  your  company  are  right  to 
commit  to  Opportunity  2000. 

— One  of  the  greatest  challenges  facing  business  today  is  to  attract  and  retain  good  staff.  We  believe 
that  we  need  to  take  a long  term  view  and  that  what  is  best  for  business  is  to  aim  to  recruit  the  very 
best  people,  many  of  whom  are  women. 

— We  know  that  we  need  to  attract  and  retain  the  very  best  calibre  of  staff.  Not  only  is  life  more 
competitive  in  this  country  but  international  barriers  are  breaking  down  and  many  businesses  are 
becoming  more  international.  As  we  are  exposed  to  more  international  competition  we  have  to 
make  absolutely  certain  that  we  have  the  very  best  talent  available. 

— It  is  quite  clear  that  many  businesses  are  not  using  their  talented  women  properly  because  they  don’t 
invest  sufficiently  in  training  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  talents.  Nor  are  they  promoting  enough 
talented  women. 

— The  demographics  of  the  1990s  show  that  fewer  people  will  be  available  to  business  and  in  a number 
of  areas  there  will  be  shortages  of  skills.  Yet  another  very  strong  reason  for  making  sure  that  people 
available  to  us,  whether  men  or  women,  are  used  properly. 

— We  spend  a great  deal  of  money  training  people  and  yet  are  not  flexible  enough  to  attract  women 
who  have  children  back  into  the  business  nor  to  be  flexible  enough  for  them  to  re-enter  at  an 
appropriate  level  and  continue  their  careers.  Having  made  a big  investment  in  training  we  are  not 
capitalising  on  it  by  being  flexible  enough. 

I am  delighted  that  60  companies  have  joined  the  Opportunity  2000  campaign  so  early  in  its  life.  I believe 
there  is  now  real  momentum  in  this  initiative  and  that  the  time  is  right  to  make  stire  that  all  of  us  in  business 
capitalise  on  the  very  best  talent  available  to  us. 

28  October  1991 


ANNEX  S 


BIRMINGHAM  POST  MAIL 

In  January  1989,  rumours  were  circulating  the  Pre-press  area  to  rationalise  the  area  and  there  were  likely 
to  be  redundancies. 

Almost  six  months  lapsed,  and  when  I was  on  holiday  over  the  May  Bank  Holiday  and  George  Maynard, 
Post  Chapel  FOC,  was  also  away,  the  company  announced  the  following: 

In  both  composing  rooms  (days  and  nights),  and  in  both  process  areas,  there  were  to  be  key  staff, 
approximately  six  in  the  composing  rooms  and  three  in  the  process  areas,  plus  overseers  and  lower 
management.  All  other  staff  were  to  be  made  redundant  at  enhanced  terms,  and  agency  staff  were  to  be 
brought  in  to  do  the  traditional  composing  and  process  work. 

To  make  the  offer  more  attractive,  computation  of  pension  was  allowed  at  the  employee’s  company  service 
not  pension  service,  ie  maximum  pension  service  was  at  that  point  in  time  1 1 years,  but  if  the  member  had 
worked  for  the  company  for  say  30  years,  then  he  got  30  years’  service  to  enhance  his  computation. 

Staff  were  given  dates  to  leave  on  a phased  basis,  and  certain  hand-picked  member  were  told  if  they  wanted 
to  work  for  the  company  at  almost  half  pay  (£1 80  per  week)  to  contact  Select  Recruitment  Agency,  based  in 
Birmingham,  who  were  recruiting  other  staff  to  replace  the  redxmdant  workers. 

This  is  still  the  case  to  the  present  day.  However,  in  the  machine  and  publishing  area  where  12  months  ago 
the  same  rationalisation  plan  took  place,  recruitment  was  via  CDE  Services,  run  by  Mr  and  Mrs  J Foxall.  Mr 
J Foxall  is  Production  Director  at  the  Post  Mail. 

All  agency  staff  at  the  Post  & Mail  are  on  inferior  terms  and  conditions  to  overseers  and  key  staff  ie; 

Key  staff— five  weeks’  holiday  per  year,  full  sick  pay  for  26  weeks,  earnings  over  £100  per  week  more  for 
doing  the  same  work  as  agency  staff. 

Agency  staff— three  weeks’  holiday  per  year,  no  sick  pay  except  SSP,  earnings  approximately  £200  per  week 
with  same  pressures  as  key  staff. 

I believe  that  the  reason  the  Post  & Mail  still  use  the  agency  as  opposed  to  taking  on  the  agency  staff  as  full- 
time employees  is  because  if  they  did  then  it  would  be  possible  to  present  a claim  to  a tribunal  for  work  of 
equal  vedue. 
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YORKSHIRE  POST  NEWSPAPERS 

About  70  Compositors,  Readers  and  Copy  Holders  were  victims  of  a vicious  anti-Union  campaign  at 
Yorkshire  Post  Newspapers,  Leeds. 

The  Chapels  (night  and  day)  had  agreements  with  the  company  which  covered  basic  house  wages,  bonus 
schemes  and  terms  and  conditions.  ’ 

Provisions  were  included  in  the  House  Agreement  to  safeguard  jobs  and  wages,  with  a reference  to  the 
protection  of  bonuses  on  the  introduction  of  direct  input. 

An  important  clause  provided  opportunities  for  retraining  into  editorial  area  in  the  event  of  staffine 
reductions.  Several  Compositors/Keyboard  Operators  (including  myselO  indicated  a willingness  to  retrain^ 

In  January  1989,  Chapel  Officers  were  called  to  a meeting  with  Jack  Grayston,  Production 
Director/General  Manager,  who  formally  gave  notice  of  termination  of  the  Composing/R^ing  House 
Agreement. 

He  said  that  the  employees  involved  would  receive  letters  at  their  homes  offering  alternative  individual 
contracts. 

A number  (about  20)  would  be  offered  Grade  One  status  at  a salary  of  £14,500  with  future  pension 
arrangements  based  upon  this  scale. 

Other  employees  (about  20)  would  be  offered  Grade  Two  status  at  a salary  of  £11,500  with  protection  of 
past  pension  provisions  and  future  pensions  based  upon  their  scale. 

The  third  section  of  employees  (self  included)  were  designated  the  ranking  of  Grade  Three  with  a weekly 
wage  of  £1 54.  Past  pensions  would  be  protected,  but  future  pension  calculations  would  be  made  upon  the  new 
scale. 

Earnings  of  Compositors/Keyboard  Operators  and  Readers  at  the  time  of  termination  of  Agreement  were 
approximately  £300  (days)  and  about  £325  (nights). 

Showing  some  compassion,  the  company  said  that  alternatively  staff  not  wishing  to  accept  the  Grade  Three 
positions  could  volrmteer  for  the  YPN  severance  package  of  three  weeks’  pay  for  each  year  of  service  to  a 
maximum  of  £25,000,  which  would  include  payment  in  lieu  of  notice  and  where  appropriate  (over  age  50 
years)  a reduced  occupational  pension. 

Employees  could  retain  Union  membership  but  working  arrangements  would  be  a matter  of  discussion 
between  the  employees  and  the  company. 

Working  hours  would  be  dictated  by  production  requirements.  Overtime  premiums  would  not  apply,  but 
time-off  would  be  given  in  lieu  of  additional  hours  worked,  when  the  company  would  allow  the  absence. 

Management  ignored  Chapel  Officers’  arguments  that  the  move  was  against  the  intent  and  spirit  of 
previously-negotiated  House  Agreements  and  shrugged  off  criticism  of  dealing  with  the  representatives  in  a 
dishonest  manner. 

Referring  specifically  to  the  clause  on  transfers  to  editorial,  Grayston  said  that  this  commitment  would  not 
be  honoured  and  had  not  been  intended  to  be  taken  seriously. 

The  result  of  the  company’s  plan  was  to  force  out  about  70  employees.  The  majority  had  been  apprenticed 
to  YPN  and  average  service  was  over  30  years. 

Several  Chapel  members  offered  Grade  One  and  Two  positions  rejected  the  Jobs  on  principle,  saying  that 
they  could  not  work  for  the  company  which  had  shown  such  callous  disregard  for  honest,  hard-working  and 
loyal  colleagues. 

Only  one  member — a night  worker — accepted  Grade  Thrw  status  and  remained  with  the  company. 

Fortunately,  the  majority  of  employees  were  able  to  gain  employment  quickly.  Others,  over  the  age  of  60 
years,  were  happy  to  receive  £25,000  and  an  early  pension. 

Some,  self  included,  in  the  age  range  of  mid-50s  and,  in  my  case  a Union  activist,  did  not  receive  job  offers. 

The  situation  at  YPN  now  is  that  the  typesetting  is  performed  by  the  former  employees  (Grades  One  and 
Two)  and  temporary,  casual  and  part-time  labour,  many  women  who  are  called  in  to  work  when  required. 

Unions  are  not  recognised.  Staff  changes  almost  daily.  Few  employees  appear  to  be  happy  with  their  jobs. 

The  management  boasts  that  page  composition  costs  are  reduced  by  28  per  cent. 

Lord  Stevens  of  Fleet,  United  Newspapers  Chairman,  has  enjoyed  salary  increases  of  48  per  cent  and  18 
per  cent.  ^ 


APPENDIX  10 


LETTER  FROM  GPMU  TO  MR  ERNIE  ROSS  MP 

tv  ^ effort  regarding  the  appearance  of  Reed-Elsevier  management  before 

the  Select  Committee  on  I March.  I have  studied  my  own  notes  and  those  of  other  GPMU/NUJ  colleagues 
pr^nt  and  m a number  of  areas  I believe  the  evidence  provided  by  the  company  was  misleading  to  say  the 

In  particular  ^ a direct  question  from  yourself  John  Mellon  stated  that  consultation  does  occur  with  the 
unions  m Reed-EIsevier  regarding  redundancies.  This  is  not  the  case  and  no  HRls  are  issued  to  the  unions. 
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It  would  be  revealing  perhaps  to  see  what  the  company  writes  on  the  HRl  concerning  the  section  on 

consultation. 

Secondly,  it  was  stated  by  Mr  Brown  of  Reed  Regional  Newspapers  that  a circular  was  issued  to  staff 
regarding  the  merger  of  Reed-Elsevier.  If  this  did  occur  it  was  after  the  event  and  after  newspaper/radio 
reports.  It  was  most  certainly  not  across  Reed-Elsevier. 

Thirdly,  John  Mellon  stated  that  workers  had  received  better  than  inflation  rate  pay  rises  since 
dereco^ition.  In  some  cases  this  is  true.  But  for  most  of  the  10,500  employees  this  is  not  true— indeed  since 
the  ending  of  collective  bargaining  some  workers  have  received  a zero  annual  pay  rise. 

As  regards  Mr  Mellon’s  comment  that  the  company  communications  are  so  effective  since  derecognition 
that  there  is  no  need  for  unions  to  have  their  noticeboards— even  for  Health  & Safety  information,  this  is  also 
not  true.  Internal  communication  surveys  conducted  in  Reed-Elsevier  by  the  management  show  conclusively 
that  staff  know  less  now  than  ever  before. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  misdirecting  the  committee  and  if  it  is  possible  I would  like  to  speak  to  you  again 
about  those. 

Would  it  also  be  possible  for  the  Chair  to  write  to  Mellon  asking  for  his  explanation  concerning  these 
inaccurate  statements.  Especially  since  Mellon’s  boss,  Mr  P Davis  who  did  not  want  to  appear  before  the 
Select  Committee,  told  the  Dutch  company  and  unions  that  the  British  unions  had  misled  them  about  the 
situation  in  the  UK. 


APPENDIX  11 


Memorandum  from  Professor  Brian  Towers,  Unireraty  of  Strathclyde 

Introduction 

The  extent  of  the  decline  in  the  membership  and  influence  of  British  trade  unions  since  1979 — 
unprecedented  in  its  severity  among  comparable  industrialised  countries,  some  of  which  have  even 
experienced  an  increase  in  trade  union  membership  over  the  same  period— is  a development  of  considerable 
significance  with  important  implications  beyond  industrial  relations,  ie,  for  public  policy  and  the  continuing 
health  of  the  democratic  process.  This  inquiry  is,  therefore,  an  important,  welcome  and  timely  initiative. 

The  evidence  and  views  presented  here  are  the  product  of  many  years  of  teaching  and  research  in  industrial 
relations  and  with  trade  unions  in  Britain  and  other  countries,  notably  the  United  States.  The  evidence 
broadly  follows  the  remit  which  the  Committee  has  set  for  the  inquiry. 

The  Decline  of  Trade  Unions 

The  total  membership  of  independent  trade  unions  in  the  UK  fell  from  more  than  13  million  in  1979  to  just 
over  9 million  at  the  end  of  1992  (Employment  Department;  Certification  Officer,  Annual  Reports 
1980-1994).  The  more  significant  statistic— although  it  varies  according  to  the  chosen  coverage,  method  of 
calculation  and  reliability  of  the  statistics— is  trade  union  density,  ie  actual  membership  as  a proportion  of 
potential  membership.  Density,  for  that  part  of  the  labour  force  which  is  employed  (employees  and  the  self- 
employed)  as  well  as  unemployed  declined  from  51  per  cent  to  33  per  cent  over  the  same  period  (using 
Employment  Department  published  data).  Most  recently,  the  Department’s  Labour  Force  Survey  for  Great 
Britain  of  those  in  employment  (employees,  the  self-employed,  and  those  on  Government  Schemes)  estimated 
density  at  31  per  cent  in  Autumn  1993  (Employment  Gazette,  Jtme  1994). 

Yet  despite  the  problems  of  measurement  the  data  all  point  in  the  same  direction.  Broadly,  on  present 
trends,  total  membership  for  the  UK  could  fall  to  under  5 million  within  the  next  twenty  years  with 
employment  density  at  20  per  cent  and  labour  force  density  at  18  per  cent.  In  density  terms  this  rate  of  decline, 
should  it  take  place,  is  comparable  to  that  of  the  United  States  which  has  experienced  a fall  in  density  from 
35  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  from  the  middle  ’fifties  to  the  present. 

The  main  reasons  for  these  membership  losses — which  occurred  on  a similar  scale  in  the  period  between 
the  Wars— are  not  difficult  to  indentify,  although  it  is  difficult  to  assess  their  individual  weight.  They  include 
high  and  continuing  levels  of  unemployment  and  major  structural  economic  change  infltiendng  employment 
patterns  and  durations.  They  also  include  a climate  in  which  employers  have  increasingly  adopted  anti-umon 
or  union  avoidance  policies  and  public  policy  and  legislation  has  sought  to  weaken  trade  union  authority  and 
influence  at  the  place  of  work  and  in  political  and  economic  institutions  influencing  policy.  Interestingly  a 
similar  (though  more  acute)  climate  has  been  a factor  in  the  accelerating  membership  losses  of  US  trade 
unions  in  the  period  of  the  Republican  presidents  following  the  defeat  of  President  Carter  in  1980.  At  the  same 
time,  generally  supportive  public  policy  and  institutions  in  other  countries  (such  as  Germany  and  the  Nordic 
countries)  and  which  have  not  been  immune  from  high  unemployment  and  structural  economic  change,  has 
been  reflected  in  high,  sometimes  growing  and  at  least  stable,  rates  of  unionisation.  The  economic 
performance  of  these  countries  has  also,  over  the  long  term,  been  generally  superior  to  that  of  the  UK  and  the 
USA. 

Anti-union  and  union  avoidance  policies  among  British  employers  have  become  increasingly  fashionable 
and  have  been  encouraged  by  the  Government  as  an  employer,  notably  in  its  sanctions  against  trade  union 
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membership  at  GCHQ.  The  recognition  of  trade  unions  has  not  been  supported  by  a statutory  procedure 
since  1980  and  a similar  situation  has  applied  to  Northern  Ireland  since  1991.  Employers  can  also  derecognise 
without  legal  penalties.  Individual  contracts  are  increasingly  replacing  collective  agreements  for  managerial, 
supervisory  and  white  collar  employees  and  there  is  Rowing  evidence  of  the  spread  of  the  practice  to  manuai 
workers.  Derecognition  is  now  a feature  of  oil  distribution  followng  earlier  developments  in  printing, 
publishing  and  the  docks.  Smgle  union  agreements  (which  could  readily  be  followed  by  derecognition  at  lower 
levels  of  membership)  remain  a significant  feature  in  motor  vehicle  and  components  manufacture.  British 
Airways  has  signalled  its  intention  to  move  towards  a single  union  and  Honda  at  Swindon,  alone  among  the 
Japanese  car  makers,  has  announced  its  intention  of  maintaining  its  policy  of  non-recognition.  Additionally, 
the  growing  weakness  of  trade  imions,  especially  in  the  context  of  the  EC  single  market,  has  allowed 
employers  to  revise  pay  and  conditions  downwards  as  for  example  at  Hoover’s  Glasgow  plant  using  its  Dijon 
operation  as  a “whipsaw”)  and  to  decentralise  bargaining  to  the  level  of  the  plant  or  profit  centre. 

These  employer  strategies  have  been  assisted  by  government  policies  either  indirectly,  such  as  through  the 
weakening  of  trade  unions  arising  from  privatisation  and  deregulation,  or  directly  through  its  own  role  as  an 
employer  and  through  its  legislative  programme.  The  series  of  employment  and  trade  union  acts  passed  since 
1980  are  now  seen  as  having  held  a substantial  impact  upon  trade  union  influence  and  freedom  of  action. 
The  legislation  of  the  ‘90s  has  continued  this  so-called  “step-by-step”  approach  and  the  possiblility  of  further 
legislation— perhaps  in  relation  to  the  public  sector— has  not  been  excluded  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Employment. 

The  1990 Employment  Act,  as  seen  in  the  Timex  Dispute  in  Dundee,  allows  employers  to  dismiss  strikers  on 
a selective  basis  subject  to  a 90  days  limit— a further  erosion  of  the  now  much  restricted  statutory  immunities 
protecting  strikers  and  paralleling  the  ease  with  which  US  employers  can  permanently  replace  striking 
workers.  This  discrimination  against  trade  unionists  on  strike  was  complemented  in  the  1993  Trade  Union 
Reform  and  Employment  Rights  Act  by  discrimination  when  at  work:  employers  are  able,  without  redress, 
to  award  higher  pay  and  better  conditions  to  their  non-union  employees.  Trade  unions  are  also  now  in  the 
process  of  preparing  for  membership  losses  under  the  new  rules  for  the  renewal  of  check-off;  and  the  TUC  is 
foraulating  procedures  to  try  to  protect  some  of  the  substance  of  the  now  disallowed  Bridlington  Rules.  Nor 
does  ACAS  now  have  the  duty  to  encourage  collective  bargaining  and  may  yet  be  compelled  to  sell  its 
services— a clear  indicator  of  public  policy  towards  trade  unions  and  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  supportive 
policies  of  other  members  of  the  EC. 

The  Future  Role  of  Trade  Unions 

Given  the  drift  of  public  policy  and  legislation  since  1979,  the  increasingly  negative  view  of  trade  unions 
taken  by  employers,  and  the  likelihood  of  continuing  unfavourable  economic  and  employment  contexts  it  is 
easy  to  foresee— present  cirumstances  and  trends  remaining  the  same— an  even  more  limited  role  for  tarde 
unions  than  that  which  holds  at  the  present  time. 

— Membership  and  density  will  continue  to  fall  and  be  increasingly  confined  to  mannual  occupations 
in  the  public  and  private  sectors  as  well  as  regions  outside  the  South  East  of  England. 

— Industrial  action  will  become  rare  and  legislative  restrictions  are  likely  to  be  placed  on  workers  in 
essential  services. 

— The  trade  union  role  in  the  processes  determining  pay  and  conditions  will  be  substantially  weakened 
by  the  spread  of  individual  contracts. 

— Derecognition  will  continue  to  grow  although  recognition  for  grievance  and  disciplinary 
representation  may  largely  remain. 

— The  political  role  of  the  trade  unions  will  be  further  weakened  by  membership  losses  reducing  it  to 
pressure  group  activity  even  within  the  Labour  Party. 

— A strengthening  of  EC  initiatives,  problems  and  links  with  continental  unions  and  transnational 
groups  will  grow  as  a compensation  for  increasing  weakness  at  home. 

What  Role  Should  Trade  Unions  Have? 

Trade  unions,  even  under  earlier  Conservative  administrations,  were  once  seen  as  important  defences  for 
individuals  and  groups  against  arbitrary  power.  In  industrial  relations  terms,  strong,  independent  trade 
unions,  despite  all  the  potential  risks,  were  encouraged  by  policy  makers  as  an  essential  leg  of  good  industrial 
relations— as  seen  in  the  consistent,  supportive  stance  of  the  Department  of  Employment  and  its  predecessors 
up  to  1979,  and  still  embodied  in  the  traditions  and  approach  of  ACAS. 

The  implied,  positive  support  for  meaningful  freedom  of  association  and  the  associated  right  to  strike  have 
not  been  put  under  threat  under  the  battery  of  restrictive  laws  enacted  since  1980.  Trade  unions  are 
increasingly  being  derecognised  by  employers  who  can  now  legally  discriminate  against  trade  union  members 
and  who  now  have  to  comply  with  rules  which  seriously  limit  the  effectiveness  of  industrial  action  without 
employment  protection  even  when  complying  with  the  law. 

Other  countries,  especially  in  the  EC  and  Scandinavia,  have  trade  unions  which  are  both  legitimized  and 
institutionalised.  Indeed,  although  the  product  of  differing  histories  and  legal  and  political  cultures  the 
outcomes  in  Britain  were  essentially  the  same  until  the  pronounced  policy  shift  after  1979.  Trade  unions  are 
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becoming  increasingly  mar^alised  institutions  almost  to  the  point  of  internal  political  banishment.  Yet  they 
still  represent  some  nine  million  people— nearly  twice  the  population  of  Scotland.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  the 
“cost”  of  trade  unions  has  to  be  borne  in  higher  rates  of  cost  and  price  inflation,  lower  productivity  and 
profitability.  There  is  substantial  counter-evidence  that  trade  unions  and  their  members  in  organisations 
materially  assist  financial  and  economic  goals  and  organisational  change,  especially  where  effective 
participative  and  consultative  processes  operate  alongside,  or  in  association  with,  the  institutions  of  collective 
bargaining. 

Conclusions:  Public  Policy  and  the  Trade  Unions 

Despite  the  unlikelihood  of  it  taking  place  there  remains  a clear  case  for  the  reversal  of  public  policy 
towards  trade  unions.  This  should  take  the  form  of  promoting  collective  bargaining,  although  not  necessarily 
through  a statutory  recognition  procedure;  giving  greater  scope  for  legitimate  industrial  action— perhaps 
within  a positive  framework  of  ri^ts  and  with  special  arrangements  and  protections  for  employees  in 
essential  sevices;  removing  provisions  in  the  1993  Act  which  allow  employers  to  discriminate  against  their 
employees  who  are  in  trade  unions;  and  returning  to  the  wider  representation  of  trade  unions  on  government 
bo^es  and  agencies. 

Aside  from  the  weakness  of  its  political  case,  there  are  equal  flaws  in  the  Government’s  economic  rationale 
for  limiting  the  freedom  of  association  and  the  capacity  of  trade  unions  for  effective  industrial  action.  The 
evidence  that  trade  unions  are  inflationary  engines  associated  with  low  productivity  and  profitability  is 
dubious.  Strong,  legitimised  unions  can  be  a positive  contributor  to  growing,  efficient  economies  such  as  the 
US  after  1945  and  Germany  after  the  1950s.  It  may  also  be  that  employees  are  best  motivated  to  be  flexible 
and  adaptable  when,  as  trade  union  members,  they  are  treated  with  dignity  and  respect  and  offered  tangible 
guarantees  against  employment  insecurity  or  decent  compensation  should  it  be  unavoidable.  Some  British 
employers  still  manage  in  this  way  and  still  thrive  commerdally— as  do  other  countries.  Why  should  Britain 
be  so  perverse  and  with  such  potentially  adverse  consequences  for  our  economy,  our  society  and  our 
democracy? 


APPENDIX  12 

Memorandum  from  the  Involvemeot  and  Paxtidpatioii  Assodation  (IP A) 

The  Involvement  and  Partidpation  Association  (IPA)  was  founded  in  1884  and  lays  claim  to  being  the 
oldest  joint  management  union  body  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  today  a self  finandng  membership 
organisation,  solely  devoted  to  promotiug  employee  involvement  and  partidpation,  which  it  defines  as  “any 
activity  which  helps  to  release  the  full  potential  of  people  at  work”.  The  IPA  Executive  Committee  is 
composed  of  both  Management  and  Trade  Union  members,  and  the  Association  provides  a range  of  services, 
including  events  and  factory  visits,  publications,  advice  to  members  on  all  aspects  of  employee  involvement, 
and  a network  to  encourage  companies  to  learn  from  each  other.  Never  has  there  been  a greater  need  to 
harness  all  the  talents  of  every  workforce  in  the  country  than  there  is  today. 

The  last  fifteen  years  have  witnessed  as  dramatic  a change  in  employee  relations,  and  in  the  fortunes  of  trade 
unions,  as  occurred  in  the  previous  90  years.  This  change  has  been  brought  about  largely  by  global  forces 
causing  a shift  in  the  balance  between  manufacturing  and  service  industry,  and  in  the  whole  nature  of  work. 
In  the  UK,  it  has  found  expression  in  Government  legislation  aimed  at  curbing  what  was  seen  as  the  excessive 
influence  of  trade  unions,  whose  membership  has  declined  by  more  than  three  million.  The  results  of  this 
change  have  been; 

A.  growing  acceptance  of  Japanese  ideas  with  emphasis  on  the  individual,  team  working,  quality  and 

“Just  In  Time”  management,  leading  to  much  greater  consultation  with  staff  at  all  levels. 

— Increased  influence  of  European  practice,  despite  the  rejection  of  the  Social  Charter  by  the  UK 
Government. 

— The  replacement  of  multi-union  agreements  with  single  union  deals,  and  de-recognition  of  trade 
unions  by  a number  of  companies  (despite  this,  47  out  of  Britain’s  50  largest  companies  still 
recognise  trade  unions). 

— The  introduction  of  seaet  ballots,  the  ending  of  the  closed  shop  and  constraints  upon  strike  action, 
the  abolition  of  Wages  Councils,  and  most  recently  the  regulation  of  the  check  off  payment  system 
of  union  dues. 

All  these  factors  have  opened  up  a vigorous  debate  about  the  machinery  of  involvement  and  consulmtion 
and  the  role  of  trade  unions.  Some  people  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  led  to  question  the  future  of  trade 
xmionism.  As  one  company  recently  put  it,  “The  trade  union,  or  any  other  representative  body,  just  gets  in 
the  way  of  our  relationships  with  our  individual  employees”.  Many  managers  would  say  that  the  development 
of  individual  contracts  with  employees  makes  collective  representation  and  therefore  trade  unions 
unnecessary. 

The  IPA  recognises  that  employee  involvement  takes  many  different  forms  and  is  in  no  way  dependent  on 
trade  unions.  Indeed,  some  of  the  best  examples  of  involvement  and  participation  are  to  be  found  in 
companies  which  do  not  recognise  unions  (eg  the  John  Lewis  Partnership  or  Black  & Decker)  and  in  the  past 
trade  unions  have  sometimes  resisted  any  schemes  to  develop  employee  involvement  on  the  grounds  that  they 
are  being  introduced  primarily  to  marginalise  trade  \mion  activity  within  the  organisation. 
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However,  whether  or  not  trade  unions  are  present,  individual  and  collective  representation  complement 
each  other  and  are  not  alternatives.  The  IPA  does  not  accept  that  the  growing  concern  to  meet  individual 
needs  should  lead  to  the  idea  that  collective  representation  can  be  ignored.  A contract  between  an  individual 
employee  and  an  organisation  is  not  a contract  between  equal  parties.  To  quote  Ewart  Wooldridge,  Director 
of  Resources  at  the  South  Bank  Centre,  in  a recent  article,  “we  are  thoroughly  deceiving  ourselves  if  we  thiny 
that  the  experiences  of  recent  years  have  somehow  put  the  issue  of  collective  organisation  at  work  into 
terminal  d^ine.  The  real  challenge  is  to  make  those  inevitable  collective  structures  and  feelings  work  to  the 
benefit  of  the  organisation  and  its  employees”.  (“Personnel  Management”,  July  1993,  Page  29). 

The  continuing  need  for  a collective  voice  means  that  the  trade  unions  have  a vital  role.  But  if  they  are  to 
play  a constructive  role  as  the  recession  lifts,  they  will  have  to  adapt  very  rapidly  to  the  change  which 
surrounds  them.  They  must  approach  their  new  role  in  a spirit  of  partnership  with  management,  rather  thari 
in  conflict.  There  will  continue  to  be  differences  between  the  interests  of  employees  and  employers,  but  conflict 
in  one  area  need  not  prevent  joint  action  in  another.  It  does,  however,  require  a response  from  management 
which  is  often  not  forthcoming  at  present. 

The  IPA  sees  that  within  this  context  the  trade  imions  of  the  future  have  two  key  roles. 


(1)  The  guardian  of  individual  rights  and  the  provider  of  individual  services  to  members  (eg  grievance,  discipline 
and  dismissal). 

A survey  by  NUPE  found  that  advice  on  grievance  and  discipline  was  ahead  of  pay  bargaining  as  a reason 
for  joining  a trade  union.  Recently  a Panorama  programme  illustrated  the  number  of  companies  who  were 
dismissing  employees  just  before  they  qualified  for  legal  protection,  and  there  have  been  other  instances  when 
managers  are  prepared  to  abuse  individual  employment  rights  where  there  is  no  protection  afforded  to 
employees.  The  recent  Workplace  Industrial  Relations  Survey  3 showed  that  there  were  two  and  a halftimes 
as  many  dismissals  per  one  thousand  in  non-union  firms  as  in  imion  firms.  Similarly,  46  per  cent  of  non-union 
firms  introduced  compulsory  redundancy,  compared  with  only  17  per  cent  of  firms  recognising  unions. 
Indeed,  if  trade  unions  did  not  exist,  then  in  anything  but  the  smallest  company  a trade  union  or  similar  style 
organisation  would  need  to  be  invented. 


(2)  The  provision  of  “the  employees  ’ voice  " 

There  ^e  many  ways  in  which  this  voice  can  be  developed  to  assist  in  the  management  of  change  which  is 
so  essential  in  every  company.  Change  is  only  possible  today  with  employee  support,  and  it  is  essential  for 
survival.  Unions  have  a particularly  important  role  to  play  in  creating  a better  balance  between  job  security 
and  job  flexibility.  They  played  a major  part  in  the  far  reaching  change  which  have  transformed  Rover  in  the 
last  toee  years.  The  IPA  would  like  to  see  trade  unions  playing  a very  much  more  proactive  role  in  developing 
real  involvement  within  companies.  This  could  for  example  be  through  enstiring  that  training  budgets  and 
employee  involvement  activities  are  not  trimmed  back  when  times  become  difficult.  Trade  Unions  could  also 
achieve  much  by  racouraging  members  to  develop  mobile  skills,  thereby  giving  them  both  greater  flexibility 
and  variety.  Just  in  Time  management  gives  added  power  to  the  workforce  because  the  margins  of  time  are 
so  narrow— it  is  essential  that  this  power  is  used  to  good  and  not  to  harmful  effect.  The  IPA  believes  that 
management  and  unions,  by  working  together,  can  greatly  add  to  companies’  strength  and  can  follow  the 
example  shown  between  UNICE  and  ETUC  in  developing  a social  dialogue  to  lobby  the  European 
Commission. 

Recognising  these  issues  has  led  the  IPA  over  the  last  three  years  to  develop  the  attached  document 
“Towards  Industrial  Partoership”.  This  document  envisages  the  union  as  a powerful  force  for  good  within 
the  organisation,  suggesting  ways  in  which  unions  could  participate  much  more  fully  in  a range  of  subjects 
listed  on  page  13. 

Although  Towards  Industrial  Partnership”  is  about  relationships  at  work,  rather  than  specifically  about 
management  union  relations.  Unions  have  played  a central  part  in  its  formulation.  We  have  been  much 
□earned  by  the  impressive  list  of  support  from  both  unions  and  management  (shown  on  page  16)  and  also 
by  Ae  large  number  of  supportive  comments  we  have  received  from  all  sectors  of  industry,  commerce  and  the 
public  service.  The  IPA  has  obtained  a grant  of  £3(K3,000  to  carry  on  this  work,  and  is  now  set  to  stimulate  a 
national  debate  on  the  issues  raised  in  the  paper,  backed  by  case  studies  to  illustrate  where  partnership  is 
paying  dividends  and  helping  organisations  to  compete  on  a global  basis. 

"Die  IPA  wo^d  be  happy  to  supply  the  Committee  with  further  detailed  evidence  based  on  its  extensive 
activity  in  this  field. 


APPENDIX  13 


Memorandum  from  Sony  UK  Limited 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  28  October  I am  setting  out  below  some  comments  based  on  the  experience  of 
our  manufactunng  operations  in  the  UK  over  the  past  20  years.  I hope  this  will  be  helpful  to  your  inquiry. 
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The  Role  of  Trade  Unions 

We  believe  that  the  historically  adversarial  relationship  of  unions  and  employers  is  an  outdated  concept, 
and  in  our  rapidly  chan^ng  environment,  industrial  growth  and  prosperity  can  only  be  achieved  through 
consensus  and  partnership.  The  employer  and  employee  share  the  same  objectives:  the  creation  and  growth 
of  prosperity  and  wealth. 

We  believe  that  up  to  now  only  a limited  number  of  trade  unions  (such  as  the  AEEU)  embrace  this  concept, 
and  as  far  as  we  can  see  only  such  unions  have  a useful  future  in  UK  manufacturing.  Outside  the 
manufacturing  sector  it  may  be  increasingly  difScult  for  unions  to  attract  or  orgainse  members  and  they  may 
increasingly  fall  back  on  the  public  sector. 

Within  the  manufacturing  sector,  progressive  labour  relations  require  an  independent  window  into  the 
workforce  for  manufacturing  management  and  the  best  window  is  that  provided  by  an  independent  union 
espousing  the  values  mentioned  above.  A representative  system  helps  to  ensure  that  employees’  interests  are 
taken  into  accouot  and  this  could  be  a major  factor  in  the  satisfactory  achievement  of  change.  In  disciplinary 
issues  for  example,  a representative  system  is  the  best  way  of  ensuring  that  justice  is  done  and  is  seen  to  be 
done. 

How  Trade  Unions  Fulfil  Their  Role 

Unsuccessful  companies  cease  to  exist,  while  unsuccessful  unions  generally  merge,  and  we  feel  the  tendency 
to  further  mergers  will  be  inevitable.  In  the  manufacturing  sector,  single  union  deals  will  increasingly  become 
the  norm  and  multi-union  sites  will  atrophy  over  time. 

In  promoting  themselves  in  manufacturing,  unions  are  likely  to  continue  to  stress  their  most  cost-effective 
benefit— the  provision  of  legal  representation  for  accident  victims.  In  collective  bargaining,  unions  in 
manufacturing  will  continue  working  towards  company  deals  rather  than  industry  agreements  as  national 
agreements  become  less  and  less  effective. 

With  the  demise  of  NEDO  and  similar  tripartite  bodies,  the  TUC  itself  is  likely  to  narrow  its  focus  on  work- 
related  matters  and  to  have  a more  marginal  part  in  the  economic  debate. 

15  November  1993 
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Supplementary  Evidence  from  Rover  Group 

When  Mr  Simpson  and  I attended  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  7 December  1993,  we  were  asked  to 
provide  some  further  evidence.  This  related  to  the  success  rate  in  finding  other  employment  of  those  people 
who  left  us  through  voluntary  redundancy. 

As  you  will  appreciate  once  people  have  left  our  employment  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  contact  and  to  stay 
up  to  date  with  developments  in  their  subsequent  careers.  However,  from  a sample  of  361  people  who  left  us 
during  1993  we  can  provide  the  following  breakdown: 

— In  alternative  Employment  166-46  per  cent 

— Taken  Early  Retirement  112-31  per  cent 

— Not  looking  for  work  51-14  per  cent 

— Still  unemployed  32-9  per  cent 

I hope  this  information  will  be  of  use  to  the  Committee. 

APPENDIX  15 


Memorandum  from  the  British  Medical  Assodation 

Introduction 

1 . The  British  Medical  Association  is  a voluntary  professional  association  for  doctors  as  well  as  the  trade 
union  which  represents  all  doctors  in  collective  negotiations  with  their  employers — principally  the  National 
Health  Service.  Its  professional  activities  embrace  advice  to  the  profession  on  a wide  range  of  issues — 
sdentific,  ethical  and  public  health.  This  dimension  sets  the  BMA,  and  other  single-profession  unions  in  the 
health  service,  apart  from  the  more  “general”  trade  unions. 

2.  The  BMA  would  exist  as  a professional  association  irrespective  of  its  trade  union  status,  but  its 
recognition  as  a trade  union  has  brought  significant  advantages  both  for  the  profession  and  for  the  NHS  these 
include: 

— clear  negotiating  arrangements;  both  sides  are  committed  to  using  recognised  channels  for  reaching 
clear  agreements  which,  with  the  profession’s  democratic  representative  structure,  means  that 
negotiated  outcomes  are  seen  as  fair  by  both  sides.  For  the  employer,  this  means  that  the  trade  union 
cstn  always  “deliver”  its  membership  to  accept  negotiated  changes  in,  for  example,  nationally- 
agreed  contracts  of  employment 
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— the  coexistence  of  professional  and  trade  union  functions  within  a professional  organisation  allows 
ethical  and  professional  considerations  to  inform  negotiations  on  employment  matters;  for 
example,  negotiations  are  bound  to  take  into  account  the  profession’s  ethical  position  that 
industrid  action  which  harms  patients  will  not  be  countenanced— indeed,  doctors  would  not  accept 
negotiating  machinery  which  did  not  do  this. 

National  vs  Local  Bargaining 

3.  Until  recently  the  BMA’s  trade  union  ftmclion  has  been  exercised  soley  in  relation  to  tenns  and 
conditions  of  employment  at  national  level.  The  new  ability  of  NHS  trusts  to  introduce  local  terms  and 
conditions  of  service  makes  the  existence  of  a locally-recognised  trade  imion  through  which  to  conduct  local 
negotiations  even  more  important.  We  have  unsuccessfully  argued  that  for  a profession  which  is  governed  by 
national  standards  and  which  works  within  a National  Health  Service— which  is  supposed  to  offer  uniform 
quality  throughout  the  country— pay  and  conditions  of  se^^^ce  should  continue  to  be  determined  nationally. 
The  national  bargaining  struaure  for  the  NHS  which  operated  imtil  1991  (and  still  operates  for  the  vast 
majority  of  doctors  in  the  NHS  who  remain  on  national  terms  and  conditions  of  service)  led  to  a reasonably 
uniform  distribution  of  specialists  throughout  the  country  without  noticeable  problems  of  recruitment  or 
retention;  indeed,  this  was  the  main  objective  of  the  machinery  that  was  established  in  1948,  when  the 
concentration  of  specialist  skills  in  only  a few  “centres  of  excellence”  was  identified  as  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  variable  standards  of  care. 

4.  Local  bargaining  has  obliged  us,  like  Trust  managements,  to  establish  separate  negotiating  machinery 
in  every  Trust,  with  major  duplication  of  effort  and  with  a relatively  lower  level  of  expertise  than  was  available 
nationally.  So  far  this  has  only  led  to  minor  changes  in  the  peripheral  aspects  of  a few  doctors’  terms  of  service. 
Individual  doctors  have  neither  the  time,  inclination,  knowledge  or  bargaining  power  themselves  to  enter  into 
detailed  negotiations  about  terms  of  employment  which  may  affect  not  just  their  income  but  their  professional 
independence,  which  they  guard  jealously  on  behalf  of  their  patients.  The  negotiating  process  requires  the 
kind  of  expert  professional  and  legal  input  which  is  best  and  most  cost-effectively  provided  by  a national  trade 
union.  We  still  feel  that  much  time,  effort  and  resources  would  be  saved  by  a return  to  national  agreements, 
at  least  over  major  issues  of  principle. 

Individual  Contracts 

5.  It  is  suggested  in  the  Committee’s  call  for  evidence  that  the  growth  in  individual  contracts  undermines 
the  role  of  trade  unions,  Our  experience  has  been  the  opposite:  senior  employees  like  doctors  instinctively  seek 
advice  from  their  trade  union/professional  association  on  their  contracts  of  employment,  and  the  complexity 
of  the  relationship  between  doctor,  employer  and  patients  has  inevitably  meant  that,  in  the  few  cases  where 
individual  contracts  have  been  offered,  the  BMA’s  local  negotiating  machinery  has  become  involved.  We  are 
confident,  therefore,  that  there  are  very  few  examples  of  individual  contracts  for  doctors  in  the  NHS. 

Welfare 

6.  It  is  also  suggested  that  there  is  a greater  assumption  of  responsibility  for  workers’  welfare  by  some 
employers.  In  the  NHS,  the  most  significant  "welfare”  development  for  doctors  has  been  the  New  Deal  to 
reduce  junior  doctors’  hours  of  work.  This  is  a product  of  collective  bargaining  at  national  level  between  the 
BMA  and  the  Government,  but  it  has  been  resisted  by  many  NHS  employers  locally. 

Other  Issues 

7.  EC  directives  and  ECJ  decisions  are  increasingly  having  an  impact  on  employees’  conditions  of  service, 
and  more  statutory  provision  enhances  the  rights  of  individuals.  This  is  bound  to  enhance  the  role  of  trade 
unions,  which  are  bwt  placed  to  publicise  these  rights  and  to  ensure  that  individuals  benefit  from  them.  The 
process  of  consxdtation  prior  to  such  legislation  being  presented  to  Parliament  rightly  involves  trade  unions 
as  the  representative  voice  of  employees. 


APPENDIX  16 

Memorandum  from  Road  Chef  Motorways  limited 

Further  to  your  letter  dated  3 December,  I pve  below  our  comments  on  the  future  of  Trade  Unions. 

1.  The  ROLE  OF  Trade  Unions 

The  need  for  Trade  Unions  in  a modem  industrial  economy  as  part  of  a relationship  between  employer  and 
employee  will  in  my  view  continue  to  be  necessary  not  only  as  a clear  collective  bargaining  advantage  to  the 
employee  but  as  much  advantageous  to  the  employer.  Our  relationship  over  the  years  has  grown  because  of 
the  need  for  both  the  Company  and  the  Union  to  develop  the  future  employment  conditions  in  a controlled 
and  beneficial  way  for  all  parties. 

The  use  of  individual  contracts  can  and  does  create  unnecessary  bureaucracy  and  time  consuming  systems 
at  the  work  place  which  when  employers  are  continually  looking  at  ways  to  streamline  operations  and  costs 
may  result  in  unproductive  and  varying  procedures. 
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It  is  advantageous  in  an  organisation  as  ours  which  is  spread  throughout  the  Country  to  centralise  the 
relationship  thus  achieving  consistent  continuity  throughout  it’s  employees  terms  and  conditions. 

The  assumption  that  employers  will  readily  accept  and  develop  workers  welfare  on  an  individualistic  basis 
in  times  of  hard  economic  and  highly  competitive  environments  is  one  which  I would  question,  in  that  such 
developments  may  be  costly  and  give  any  organisation  a competitive  disadvantage  in  the  market  place  if  all 
organisations  are  not  responsive,  thus  pressurising  companies  to  avoid  sudt  costly  developments. 

It  is  beneficial  to  have  a collective  bargaining  arrangement  whereby  the  employer  is  developing  and 
negotiating  all  aspects  of  the  terms  and  conditions  package  at  one  point,  this  inevitably  includes  disciplinary 
procedures.  The  formal  recognition  arrangement  is  necessary  to  avoid  confusion,  unreliability  and  variation 
throughout  a Company’s  operational  units. 

There  is  also  less  opportunity  for  employees  to  “place  the  system”  if  the  system  is  clear  and  unambiguous. 
2.  How  Trade  unions  fulfil  their  role 

The  question  of  whether  large  merged  Trade  Unions  perform  better  than  small  specialist  ones  is  a question 
that  only  the  members  as  beneficiaries  of  these  services  are  able  to  answer.  However  I would  suggest  that  it  is 
horses  for  courses  with  such  industries  as  raining  having  a very  specialised  skill  base  possibly  gaining  from  a 
specialised  Union  with  knowledge  of  the  specific  industry. 

With  regards  to  our  industry  which  is  very  diverse  from  hotels  to  industrial  to  high  volume  commercial 
catering  such  as  our  Company  (including  certain  retailing  requirements)  it  could  be  seen  to  be  advantageous 
for  various  specialised  Unions  to  merge,  thus  pooling  their  skills  and  knowledge  to  the  benefit  of  both  their 
members  and  the  industry. 

I see  no  advantage  to  workers,  management  or  the  Country  to  having  employment  related  matters  (ie  terms 
and  conditions)  negotiated  by  any  large  merged  Union  covering  diverse  companies  within  a diverse  industry 
network  on  the  basis  of  an  industrywide  deal.  There  is  specific  advantage  to  dl  of  the  above  parties  to  within 
specific  parameters  for  specialist  Unions  to  negotiate  within  an  wholistic  framework, 

Roadchef  specifically  gains  from  it’s  national  based  collective  bargaining  arrangement  in  that  it  has  the 
opportunity  to  negotiate  within  a single  framework  for  a workforce  which  is  geographically  widespread. 

It  has  the  opportiraity  to  develop  a relationship  which  allows  both  the  organisation  and  the  Union  to 
develop  workers  welfare  in  a programmed  cost  effective  and  mutually  beneficial  way. 

I hope  the  above  will  be  of  assistance  to  you. 

APPENDIX  17 


Memorandum  from  Nestle  UK  Ltd 

1.  The  FUTURE  role  OF  Trade  Unions 

Traditionally  the  Trade  Unions’  role  in  our  Company  has  been  associated  principally  with: 

— Negotiation  of  terras  and  conditions  of  employment,  including  severance  terms  and  job  security 
arrangements,  and 

— Procedural  arrangements  governing  the  day-to-day  operations  in  our  factories  and  offices,  including 
the  resolution  of  collective  and  individual  grievance^issues,  implementation  of  changes. 

In  recent  years  the  power  and  influence  of  Trade  Unions  has  diminished  partly  as  a result  of  the  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Government  but  also  as  a result  of  changes  in  our  Management  style  and  the  focus  on 
initiatives  aimed  at  making  employees  feel  involved,  informed  and  valued.  Briefing  groups,  Quality  Circles, 
etc  and  a whole  range  of  various  communications  to  employees  on  Company  performance  and  objectives 
have  reduced  the  influence  of  the  Unions  at  shop  steward  level  as  well  as  nationally.  The  Unions  have  reacted 
to  these  influences  by  seeking  to  justify  their  existence  by  offering  their  members  new/improved  services  such 
as  financial,  advice,  discount  arrangements  and  particularly  in  the  legal  field  with  support  for  claims  in  respect 
of  individual  accidents,  deafness,  RSI,  etc. 

In  the  forseeable  future  these  influences  are  likely  to  continue  to  reduce  the  influence  of  the  Unions. 
However  the  effect  of  Industrial  Relations  legislation  will  be  significantly  affected  by  whichever  political  party 
is  successful  in  the  next  election.  If  the  Socialists  were  successful  they  would  seek  to  restore  the  balance  of 
industrial  power  lost  by  the  Unions  during  the  Conservative  Government.  It  is  however  felt  unlikely  that  a 
Socialist  Government  would  be  successful  in  restoring  the  full  power  and  influence  of  the  Trade  Unions  as 
this  would  fiy  in  the  face  of  public  opinion  which  has  moved  significantly  against  the  more  “activist”  role  of 
the  Unions  in  recent  years. 

Our  view  of  the  future  role  of  Trade  Unions  is  significantly  influenced  by  our  long  tradition  of  working  with 
recognised  Trade  Unions  and  history  of  good  industrial  relations.  We  see  a continuing  role  on  traditional  lines 
but  with  a further  diminution  of  their  influence  at  both  local  and  national  level.  Although  we  see  negotiations 
continuing  with  Trade  Unions  these  are  likely  to  become  increasin^y  plant-based  in  the  future.  Union 
mergers  are  expected  to  continue  and  single  table-plant  bargaining  is  likely  to  replace  the  current  separate 
negotiating  groups. 
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In  view  of  the  continuing  need  for  productivity  improvements  and  change  throughout  our  operations, 
particularly  the  need  to  further  reduce  employee  numbers,  we  foresee  a continuing  consultative  role  for  the 
Unions  at  plant  level.  This  will  also  be  the  case  in  respect  of  Health  and  Safety  issues  (as  most  shop  stewards 
are  also  Safety  Representatives)  and  in  similar  fields  (eg  Equality/Discrimination,  etc).  The  continuing 
mergers  of  Trade  Unions  into  fewer  “Super”  Unions  will  tend  to  facilitate  the  breaking-down  of  tradition^ 
demarcation  barriers  between  employee  groups  (eg  craft/process  and  staff  groups)  and  we  see  this  as  both 
desirable  and  appropriate  to  the  future  nature  of  manufacturing  operations. 

Longer  term  we  would  visualise  a situation  where  the  role  of  the  Trade  Unions  had  changed  fundamentally 
from  being  prmdpally  concerned  with  collective  bargaining  to  being  mainly  a consultative  role  on  non- 
substantive issues  (eg  Health  and  Safety).  Over  time  it  is  likely  that  Trade  Unions  will  become  superfluous  in 
this  role.  This  would  of  course  be  reflected  in  the  percentage  of  employees  who  are  in  merabersMp  of  Trade 
Unions  and  would  eventually  lead  to  loss  of  recognition  of  the  Unions  as  they  ceased  to  represent  a majority 
of  employees. 

2.  How  Trade  Unions  fulfil  their  role 

There  is  little  doubt  that  there  will  be  fewer  but  larger  Trade  Unions  in  the  future.  This  may  lead  to  pressures 
for  national  or  industry-wide  negotiations  of  the  European  type  which  we  would  not  see  as  appropriate  for 
most  Companies  in  Manufacturing  Industry.  The  Unions  will  therefore  need  to  organise  so  as  to  service  both 
industry-wide  negotiations  and  single  Company/Plant  bargaining.  They  will  need  to  maintain  their  regional 
and  district  offices. 

They  will  need  well  trained  Officers  to  carry  out  their  legal  and  educational  roles  and  to  give  a good 
individual  service  to  members  if  they  are  to  prevent  a further  drop  in  their  memberships.  They  will  be  judged 
on  their  efficiency  in  terms  both  of  their  administration  and  the  professionalism  of  the  services  they  provide. 
There  is  no  guarantee  that  Super  Unions  will  be  more  efficient  than  the  smaller  dedicated  Trade  Unions.  To 
be  successful  they  will  have  to  appeal  to  members  of  all  political  persuasion  s rather  than  identifying  essentially 
with  one  political  party.  Their  approach  must  be  supportive  of  UK  industry  in  order  to  ensure  that  UK 
Companies  can  compete  with  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world  and  so  provide  the  jobs  on  which  their  very 
existence  depends.  Tliey  will  need  to  find  common  objectives  with  UK  industry  and  seek  to  influence  at  all 
levels  of  the  economy  or  their  “raison  d’etre  will  fall  into  question. 

3.  The  EEC  Works  Council  Directive  and  Nestle 

The  position  in  which  Nestle  UK  Ltd  finds  itself  with  regard  to  the  EC  Works  Councils  Draft  Directives 
is  indeed  difficult.  With  a headquarters  in  Switzerland  and  outside  the  EC,  the  UK  Organisation  also  has  a 
government  which  has  not  signed  the  Sodal  Protocol. 

Historically  and  normally  the  national  Market  Companies  of  Nestle  naturally  conform  to  the  laws, 
customs  and  practices  of  the  country  in  which  they  operate.  In  the  UK  therefore  it  follows  that  the  aim  should 
be  an  appropriate  voluntarist  approach  as  endorsed  by  the  CBI. 

However,  the  majority  of  the  UK  Company’s  sister  organisations  in  Zone  1 (principally  Europe)  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  Draft  Directive,  which  questions  whether  the  normal  national  independence  can  apply  in  this 
instance.  There  are  cunently  more  questions  than  answers. 

Three  years  ago,  Nestle  launched  an  initiative  with  representatives  of  its  European  Unions  in  holding  an 
Europe-wide  Information  Season  in  Geneva.  Tins  proved  sucessful  so  has  been  held  annually  since.  However 
it  was  not  the  intention  that  these  meetings  be  regarded  as  European  Works  Councils  as  now  drafted.  What 
will  evolve  as  a result  of  EC  Legislation  remains  to  be  seen. 


APPENDIX  18 

Memorandum  from  The  Police  Federadon  of  England  and  Wales 

1.  Introduction 

The  Police  Federation  of  England  and  Wales  (PF)  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  submit  evidence  to  the 
House  of  Commons  Employment  Select  Committee  Inquiry  into  the  “Future  of  Trade  Unions”. 

The  Federation  was  established  by  the  Police  Act  1919  and  is  the  representative  and  negotiating  body  which 
acts  upon  behalf  of  evei^  police  officer  to  the  rank  of  Chief  Inspector.  It  is,  literally,  a Federation  of  the 
Separate  Central  Committees  for  Constables,  Sergeants  and  Inspectors.  Our  membership  is  approximately 
126,000. 

The  Police  Federation  is  not  a trade  union,  however,  as  the  Home  Office  stated  in  its  evidence  to  the  Oaksey 
Committee  on  the  Police  Service  in  1949,  the  PF  can  be  linked  to  a trade  union,  the  essential  points  of 
difference  being  that  it  may  not  call  upon  its  members  to  take  strike  action  (a  criminal  offence)  nor  may  they 
be  asked  to  participate  in  industrial  action. 

The  Federation  must  be  controlled  entirely  by  serving  police  officers,  elected  on  a rank  basis.  Police  officers 
are  not  permitted  either  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics  (although  they  may  vote  in  local  and  parliamentary 
elections)  or  to  belong  to  a trade  union.  The  PF  requires  the  consent  of  the  Home  Secretary  if  it  wishes  to 
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affiliate  with  any  other  body,  ie.  The  Industrial  Society  and  the  Trade  Union  Research  Union  Rnskin 
College,  Oxford. 

Since  1955,  the  Federation  has  been  allowed  to  raise  voluntary  subscriptions  from  its  members.  More  than 
99  per  cent  of  the  membership  contribute  to  the  funds,  which  provide  a variety  of  benefits  and  member 
services,  the  most  important  being  free  legal  advice  and  representation.  This  enables  the  PF  to  act  effectively 
as  a representative  and  negotiating  body. 

There  is  a branch  of  the  Police  Federation  in  each  of  the  43  police  forces  in  England  and  Wales.  Members 
of  the  Branch  Boards  and  Central  Committees  continue  to  be  elected  on  a rank  basis,  however,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  representative  and  negotiating  work  of  the  Federation  is  undertaken  jointly. 
Each  Separate  Board  and  Committee  has  the  right  to  pursue  its  own  actions  on  matters  affecting  the  interests 
of  that  rank. 

The  national  policy  of  the  Police  Federation  of  England  and  Wales  is  decided  by  the  Joint  Central 
Committee,  which  is  comprised  of  the  three  separate  rank  Central  Committees  acting  together.  Central 
Committee  members  repr^ent  the  members  of  their  rank  in  each  region  and  are  elected  triennially  by  the 
delegates  from  their  region.  The  national  officers  of  the  Joint  and  Central  Committees  are  elected  by  their 
fellow  Committee  members  for  three-year  terms. 

On  each  Board  or  Committee  of  the  Police  Federation,  three  seats  are  reserved  for  female  members  who 
are  elected  to  represent  women  officers  in  each  rank.  The  Federation  is  totally  committed  and  dedicated  to 
the  principles  and  objectives  of  equal  opportunities  within  the  Police  Service  and  its  own  organisation. 

The  establishment  of  the  Police  Federation  in  1919  coincided  with  the  introduction  of  standard  pay  and 
conditions  for  police  officers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Federation  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Staff 
Side  of  the  Police  Negotiating  Board,  which  deals  with  pay,  allowances  and  pensions.  Agreements  reached 
with  the  Official  Side  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  with  police  responsibilities. 
Decisions  of  the  Police  Arbitration  Tribimal  are  treated  as  agreements  by  the  PNB,  and  are  subject  to 
ministerial  approval. 

The  Police  Federation  plays  a full  role  in  helping  to  shape  the  professional  standards  of  the  Police  Service. 
The  organisation  is  represented  on  the  Police  Advisory  Board,  which  the  Home  Secretary  is  required  to 
consult  before  making  regulations  affecting,  amongst  other  matten,  appointments  to  the  Police  Service, 
training,  promotion  and  discipline. 

2.  Member  Services  and  Benefits 

The  Federation  provides  or  has  negotiated  a number  of  services  and  benefits  for  the  membership  that  are 
not  only  essential  but  are  wide  ranging,  comprehensive  and  have  been  expanding  for  a number  of  years.  The 
services  and  benefits  available  to  the  members  are: 

— Free  legal  advice 
— Free  legal  representation 
— Free  medical  advice 
— Motor  insurance  scheme 
— Personal  loan  scheme 
— Banking  services  through  First  Direct 
— House  conveyancing  scheme 
— AA  membership  scheme 
— Car  and  van  rental  discount  schemes 
— Motor  accessories  discount  scheme 
— Ferry  travel  discount  schemes 
— Holiday  discoimt  scheme 
— Theme  park  discount  ticket  scheme 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  services  and  benefits,  the  Branch  Boards  of  the  Federation  offer  a 
multitude  of  services  and  benefits  to  the  members  at  local  level. 

3.  The  Role  and  Work  of  the  Police  Federation 

The  Police  Federation  is  of  the  opinion  that  its  form  and  structure  should  remain  intact  and  wherever 
possible  be  strengthened  to  ensure  that  it  effectively  represents  its  membership  on  all  matters  affecting  their 
welfare,  efficiency,  pay  and  remuneration  levels. 

The  Federation  is  governed  by  statute  that  places  a number  of  restrictions  on  its  activities.  It  has  never 
sought  conflict  or  confrontation  with  the  government  of  the  day  and  has  been  a willing  and  participative 
partner  in  projects  and  negotiations  that  have  sought  to  enhance  the  efficiency  and  stature  of  the  Service. 

A number  of  restrictions  are  placed  on  police  officers  that  ensure  that  they  must  have  a strong  organisation 
that  can  represent  and  negotiate  effectively  on  their  behalf.  Officers  are  not  allowed  to  take  or  participate  in 
1S5429  D 
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industrial  action;  have  to  abide  by  the  strict  discipline  code  that  covers  every  aspect  of  their  activities  on  and 
off  duty,  and  have  restrictions  on  their  private  lives  and  business  interests. 

The  Police  Federation  plays  a vital  role  in  negotiating  pay  and  remuneration  levels  for  officers  that  not 
only  benefit  the  membership  but  the  Service,  by  ensuring  that  levels  of  pay  are  adequate  to  ensure  that  the 
Service  can  attract  entrants  of  a high  calibre.  It  provides  a number  of  services  and  benefits  that  further  enhance 
the  well-being  of  officers,  in  particular,  free  legal  advice  and  representation.  This  is  a vital  area  of  the 
Federation’s  actmties  as  officers,  naturally,  attract  through  the  nature  of  their  job  a greater  degree  of  scrutinv 
and  complaints  from  the  public  and  persons  they  have  arrested.  The  Federation’s  role  and  the  protection  for 
officers  on  the  subject  of  discipline  is  imder  threat  by  the  Government’s  proposals  as  set  out  in  the  Police  and 
Magistrates  Court  Bill  1993. 

The  value  of  the  Federation  to  the  membership  was  clearly  evident  during  1993.  The  organisation  launched 
a campaign  against  the  proposals  of  the  Sheehy  Inquiry  into  Police  Responsibilities  and  Rewards,  June  1993 
(Cm  2280.1).  If  they  had  been  accepted  wholesale  by  the  Government,  they  would  have  destroyed  the  Service 
as  we  know  it  today.  There  would  have  been  a reduction  in  the  number  of  officers;  morale;  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  the  Service.  Pay  and  remuneration  levels  would  have  been  so  severely  reduced  that  they  would 
have  dissuaded  people  from  joining  and  plunged  the  Service  into  the  disastrous  situation  of  the  1970s  when 
the  Service  suffered  severe  recruitment  and  retention  problems  due  to  the  low  levels  of  pay  and  remuneration 

The  Federation  is  a forward-thinking  orgsnisation  and  takes  a positive  stance  on  a number  of  relevant 
issues.  It  has  an  ^ual  opportunities  polity  and  Statement  of  Intent  that  commits  it  to  ridding  the  Service  of 
any  racist  or  sexist  behaviour  and  any  acts  or  practices  that  are  indirectly  discriminatory  on  grounds  of  race 
and  sex.  To  this  end,  the  Police  Federation  has  developed  a training  package  for  our  representatives  and 
produced  leaflets  on  sexual  and  racial  harassment  that  are  being  distributed  to  every  single  member.  The 
Federation  will  continue  to  take  a positive  stance  on  the  issue  of  equal  opportunities,  particularly  on  career 
breaks,  job  sharing  and  paternity  and  maternity  leave. 

4.  The  Future 

The  Police  Service  is  facing  an  unprecedented  number  of  challenges,  from  rising  crime  rates,  a more  violent 
society  and  government  policies  that  seek  to  cut  costs  within  the  Service.  The  policies  do  not  take  into  account 
the  high  levels  of  efficiency  and  manpower  required  to  improve  and  maintain  the  police,  not  only  internally, 
but  the  service  it  provides  to  the  public. 

The  police  officer  of  today  is  under  enormous  pessure  to  perform  to  the  highest  standards  and  to  the 
strictest  codes  of  discipline  and  high  levels  of  public  scrutiny. 

For  all  the  reasons  outlined  above,  officers  require  a strong,  effective  and  disciplined  organisation  that  can 
negotiate  and  effectively  represent  the  membership  on  pay,  remuneration,  health  and  safety,  discipline  and 
provide  benefits  and  services.  This  will  ensure  that  the  Police  Service  can  attract  and  retain  the  highest  calibre 
of  officers  that  can  provide  the  most  efficient  and  effective  service  to  the  public. 


APPENDIX  19 

Memorandom  from  HP  Foods  Limited 


HP  Foods  Limited  (founded  in  1875)  is  the  proud  producer  of  the  HP,  Daddies  and  Lea  and  Perrins  Sauce 
ranges,  HP  Baked  Beans  and  Pasta  shap^.  It  is  also  a significant  private-label  producer.  It  has  a gross 
turnover  of  £108  million  (1994  budget)  and  is  strongly  profitable  (net  return  on  sales  of  8.7  percent).  It  exports 
to  over  100  countries  world-wide. 

HP  employs  760  people  in  total,  spread  aaoss  three  factories  (Birmingham— 300,  North  Walsham  in 
Norfolk  250,  Worcester— 70),  a Head  Office  at  Market  Harborough  and  a national  sales  force. 

W enjoys  strong  constructive  relationships  with  its  social  partners  at  its  three  factories.  In  Birmingham 
and  Worcester  the  TGWU  have  full  sole  negotiation  and  representation  rights  for  process  and  engineering 
workers  (separate  agreement  at  each  site)  and  have  approximately  100  per  cent  membership.  In  Norfolk  the 
TGW  have  full  negotiating/  representation  rights  for  process  workers,  with  around  90  per  cent  membership, 
wth  the  AEEU  enjoying  separate  but  paraUel  rights  for  engineering  staff  (100  per  cent  membership).  ACTS 
white-collar  section  of  TGWU)  have  full  rights  at  Aston  for  clerical  and  laboratory  staff  (25  members- 
100  ^r  ant),  plm  m<fividual  representation  rights  for  the  same  group  in  Norfolk  (around  40  per  cent 
memMrs).  Su^ryisors  in  the  Birmingham  and  Norfolk  factories  (who  transferred  to  Management  terms  and 
conditions  m the  late  1980s)  retain  individual  representation  rights  on  grievance,  discipline  and  (if  necessary) 
re  undancy.  Clerical  and  supervisory  staff  at  other  sites,  sales  personnel  and  managers  are  non-unionised. 

HP’s  parent  group  since  1988  is  the  French  mulU-national  food/drink  group  BSN  (turnover  £7.2  biUion, 
employees  60,000). 

BSN  h^strong  personnel  policy  embedded  in  its  core  values  and  operating  style— “The  Dual  Project  for 

e year  000  (copy  atUched).  In  essence  it  sees  the  company’s  economic  and  social  missions  as  interlinked, 
with  economic  succe^  flowmg  from  a strong  involvement  and  personnel  development  philosophy  in  which 
employees  are  viewed  as  equal  stake-holders  with  shareholders.  BSN  believes  that  not  only  is  collectivism 
an  mevitable  wish  of  the  workforce,  therefore  Trnde  Unions  are  not  only  legitimate  but  they  are  needed  as  a 
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counterbalance  to  the  economic  pressures  on  management  and  as  a constructive  partner  in  the  management 
of  change. 

This  belief  reflected  the  views  of  the  Management  team  in  HP  at  the  time  of  its  acquisition  (1988)— 
unfortunately  under  its  previous  parent  (Hanson  pic  1986-^8)  there  was  no  real  room  for  the  expression  or 
funding  of  such  progressive  involvement  polides. 

The  role  of  the  Trade  Unions  in  HP 

In  summary  they  are  seen  as  sodal  partners.  As  well  as  their  traditional  roles  of  (a)  negotiators  of  improved 
terms  and  conditions  and  (b)  defenders  of  the  rights  of  individuals  in  adversity— discipline,  grievance, 
employment  protection,  the  agenda  has  widened  considerably. 

Profit  sharing  has  been  introduced  (approximately  5 per  cent  of  basic  salary)  and  has  proved  a successful 
conduit  for  meaningful  economic  dialogue,  on  amonthly  basis,  at  plant  level  with  stewards  leading  to  greater 
economic  understanding.  Results  are  published  monthly  to  all  employees. 

Two  Pension  Fund  Employee  Trustees  (including  one  from  the  Trade  Unions)  have  been  introduced  and 
have  played  a major  role  in  the  development  of  improved  pension  benefits  for  the  lower-paid. 

Trade  Union  safety  representatives  at  all  sites  make  an  important  contribution  to  our  safety  record  (British 
Safety  Council  awards  at  all  sites). 

Nationally,  the  Managing  Director  meets  with  senior  Stewards  and  full-time  Officers  every  six  months  for 
a business  review  meeting. 

Annually,  one  Steward  attends  a BSN  European  level  Union  meeting  with  Group  main  board  directors  at 
which  major  economic  developments  and  social  polides  (eg  access  to  training,  equal  opportunities,  union 
rights  etc)  are  discussed. 

Major  investment  projects  are  progressed  in  detailed  dialogue  with  employees  and  their  representatives. 
Significant  training/upskilling  programmes  are  being  developed  on  a joint  constiltation  basis.  Major 
changes  to  working  practices,  including  voluntary  job  reductions  have  been  successfully  negotiated  with  the 
TGWU,  coupled  to  outplacement  support,  revised  pay  structures  and  job  training. 

Vitally,  through  this  joint  involvement  philosophy,  direct  face-to-face  communication  between  Managers 
and  employees  is  no  longer  seen  as  “trying  to  subvert  the  right  of  the  Union  to  talk  to  its  members”— the 
individual  and  collective  approaches  exist  in  harmony.  Equally  there  is  a recognition  that  issues  which  are 
local  (including  pay,  given  the  different  economics  of  different  divisions  of  our  business)  are  best  discussed 
and  developed  locally.  Finally,  this  relationship  of  trust  enabled  the  introduction  of  progressive  social  policies 
for  all  individuals  (Suggestion  Scheme,  Employee  Assistance  Programme  of  Information  and  Counselling, 
Occupational  Health  initiative)  to  proceed  without  suspidon  that  they  are  substitutional  for  pay  and  without 
automatic  insistence  on  “Union  negotiation”  in  their  design/management.  These  sodal  initiatives  flowed  out 
of  comments  made  in  an  independent  Employee  Attitude  Survey  of  all  employees  (Union  and  oon-Union) 
commissioned  in  1992  and  undertaken  by  Ashridge  Consulting  Group. 

How  Trade  Unions  fulfil  their  roles 

Whilst  our  main  social  partner,  the  TGWU,  if  the  biggest  industrial  union  in  the  UK,  the  key  to  our 
successful  partnership  is  the  relationships  which  are  developed  at  Company  level  and  (particularly)  at  local 
level.  [Management  of  aspects  of  our  business  which  are  solely  within  our  control,  at  whatever  level,  is  totally 
necessary  for  economic  and  sodal  success].  To  centralise,  even  at  Company  level  let  alone  industry  or  national 
level,  such  matters  which  are  local  would  be  retrograde,  weakening  commitment  and  “ownership”.  Equally 
however,  framework  policies  on  major  sodal  values  which  transcend  cultures  and  national  barriers  can  be 
developed  at  European  level  so  long  as  their  detailed  design  and  implementation  is  left  local  equality 
polides,  access  to  training  at  all  levels,  information  disdosure,  rights  of  Union  representatives  etc  are  such 
topics. 

This  local  freedom  cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly.  Paradoxically,  at  national  level  the  TGWU  has  been 
slower  than,  for  example,  the  GMB  or  the  AEEU  in  embracing  the  “New  Agenda”,  yet  our  involvement 
initiatives  have  outstripped  the  pace  of  progress  in  sister  companies  where  the  GMB  and  AEEU  are  the 
dominant  unions. 

We  believe  that  self-determination  is  vital  for  the  unions.  Through  changing  industrial  economic  and  sodal 
circumstances  the  unions  of  the  future  will  identify  the  progressive  agendas  and  polides  necessary  to  attract 
and  maintain  membership.  Company  involvement  in  internal  union  matters  would  we  believe  be  seen  as 
illegitimate  and  therefore  unhelpful  to  relationships.  The  inost  positive  lead  which  Industry  can  give  is  by 
example  and  commitment  to  the  joint  approach  where  this  is  clearly  the  wish  of  the  workforce. 

THE  DUAL  PROJECT  FOR  THE  YEAR  2000 

Since  its  creation,  BSN  has  pursued  a relatively  simple  ambition:  to  maintain  itself  in  aposition  of  strength, 
capable  of  performing  well  economically,  to  the  satisfaction  of  two  essentid  groups:  shareholders  as  well  as 
employees.  That  goal  has  been  formally  stated  as  the  BSN  “Dual  Economic  and  Sodal  Project  . 

Today,  more  than  ever  before,  we  see  change  everywhere.  Competition  is  steadily  intensifying.  It  comes 
from  major  European  and  international  companies,  but  also  from  agile  smaller  firms  operating  in  specialised 
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market  segments,  putting  to  the  test  our  flexibility  and  our  capacity  to  innovate,  Technological  progress  is 
upsetting  established  working  methods  in  offices  as  well  as  in  factories.  At  the  s^e  time,  the  aspirations  of 
the  company’s  employees  evolve.  Our  personnel  relations  are  influenced  by  individxialism  and  the  crisis  of 
representative  institutions.  Our  ties  with  customers  and  suppliers  tend  to  evolve  toward  partnership 
relationships,  generating  new  concerns  in  terms  of  risks  and  costs.  Finally  in  Europe  at  least,  the  state  as  well 
as  local  and  regional  authorities  are  more  and  more  attracted  by  the  establishment  of  their  own  companies  as 
a source  of  revenues  and  a generator  of  employment. 

As  a result  of  the  increasing  pressures  of  these  changes,  and  their  accelerating  integration  in  an  international 
environment,  BSN  sees  the  necessity  to  review  periodically  the  content  and  formulation  of  its  human 
resources  and  industrial  relations  policies,  which  have  been  established  in  writing  since  1974.  In  this  way  we 
may  determine  whether  they  are  still  suitable,  and  capable  of  achieving  the  goals  incorporated  in  the  Dual 
Project  of  the  Year  2000.  This  Dual  Project  would  appear  to  be  more  than  ever  a vital  element  in  promoting 
efficiency  as  well  as  in  stimulating  individuals  to  realise  their  potentials.  At  present,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
pursue  economic  objectives  without  considering,  and  effectively  mobilising,  the  human  resources  involved. 
Employee  participation,  measures  designed  to  respond  to  employee  aspirations,  programmes  for  motivation 
and  development— all  these  activities  can  stimulate  the  company,  strengthen  its  organisation  and  enable  it  to 
adapt  to  change.  It  is  consideration  of  the  human  being  that  makes  it  possible  to  carry  out  change  successfully. 


The  human  element 

The  policies  of  BSN  are  primarily  based  on  a recognition  of  the  role  of  each  individual.  Although  the 
responsibUity  of  making  decisions  belongs  to  the  company’s  managers,  they  must  be  constantly  aware  of 
employees’  expectations  and  reactions.  Strategic  moves  will  attain  their  goals  only  if  they  are  conceived  and 
carried  out  in  close  co-operation  with  those  who  are  affected. 

If  the  company  is  to  cope  with  the  human  aspects  of  change,  both  the  hierarchical  and  the  system  of 
employee  representation  are  necessary. 

BSN  practices  a type  of  employee  participation  integrated  in  the  regular  line  organisation,  an  organisation 
that  is  closely  allied  to  the  lop  management  that  it  represents  as  well  as  to  the  employees  for  whom  it  is 
responsible.  But  participative  practices  must  be  accompanied  by  a respect  for  the  system  of  employee 
representatives.  Their  role  as  a counterweight  to  the  company  hierarchy  is  necessary  to  guard  against 
decisions  based  solely  on  financial  considerations. 


Generating  employee  participation 

BSN  has  long  been  convinced  that  change  should  be  carried  out  with  and  by  the  individuals  affected. 

This  kind  of  employee  participation,  which  aims  simultaneously  at  economic  efficiency  as  well  as  worker 
satisfaction,  must  be  operative  on  an  everday  basis  in  production  plants  and  offices,  but  also  when  major 
changes  are  made  (eg,  significant  reorganisations,  new  capital  investments).  And  it  must  be  combined  with  a 
system  of  employee  profit-sharing. 


Everyday  participation 

Since  1973,  varioiis  forms  of  employee  participation  have  been  tried  out  on  an  experimental  basis  at  BSN, 
or  adopted  permanently  in  subsidiaries  of  the  Group. 

Meetings  to  encxnirage  employees  to  express  their  views,  which  achieved  some  popularity  in  France  in  1983 
in  the  favourable  climate  created  by  the  Auroux  Laws  (a  group  of  measures  designed  to  generate  more  labour- 
management  harmony,  named  after  the  then  Minister  of  Labour),  are  led  by  line  managers  and  provide 
employees  with  an  opportunity  to  voice  their  expectations  and  suggestions  in  a context  of  procedures 
established  in  negotiations  with  employee  representatives. 

Experience  has  shown  that,  in  order  to  produce  lasting  results,  participation  and  the  free  expression  of 
opinions  must  be  a part  of  the  normal  operation  of  plants  and  offices  and  that  they  must  be  capable  of 
generating,  relatively  quickly,  a concrete,  visible  impact.  Experience  has  also  shown  that  they  can  be  efficient 
mechanisms,  not  only  for  producing  better  working  conditions,  but  for  other  purposes,  such  as  cutting  costs, 
improving  quality  and  customer  service,  and  designing  new  workstations  and  production  facilities. 

Participation  and  free  expression  of  views  should  relate  to  all  the  company’s  operations  and  not  only 
production.  The  introduction  of  such  programs,  adapted  to  local  circumstances,  should  be  envisaged  in  all 
countries  where  BSN  operates. 


Participation  in  major  changes 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  constructive  changes,  employees  should  be  involved  in  drawing  up 
budgets  for  new  facUities  as  well  as  in  other  types  of  reorganisations.  This  type  of  participation  should  begin 
at  the  earliest  design  stage,  in  order  to  refine  the  objectives  aimed  at,  and  subsequently  throughout  the 
duration  of  the  project. 
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Profit-sharing 


‘S  ” «>=  company’s  financial  results,  on  the  basis  of 

profit-sliannga^entsestebhshedthroughnegoUation,mallofits  subsidiaries.  Thispoliciisapplied  even 
in  countnes  which  do  not  offer  tax  incentives  to  encourage  such  practices.  =vcu 


TTie  managerial  role 


Once  It  IS  recopised  that  human  resources  are  the  key  element  in  the  company’s  results  and  in  brinidne 
about  ch^ge,  the  management  of  people  becomes  one  of  the  major  tasks  of  managers.  Emplovw 
partia^tjon  ma^  it  neccesary  to  have,  m each  unit,  not  only  a clear-cut  management  commitment,  but  also 
an  ability  on  the  part  of  managers  to  communicate,  motivate,  train,  and ' articulate  the  emnlovees’ 
expectations.  ^ 


Managers  are  agents  of  change.  Through  the  knowledge  they  possess  of  their  employees,  they  are  able  to 
contribute  to  the  establishment  of  re^stic  socio-economic  targets.  They  must  continually  encourage 
employees  to  participate  in  making  decisions,  and  to  put  these  decisions  into  practice.  They  must  strive  to 
optimise  their  resources  in  people  and  skills,  and  to  provide  opportunities  for  development  to  each  person 
Their  goal  is  a continuing  improvement  of  the  company’s  efficiency  and  the  mobilisation  of  every  emnlovee 
in  this  task. 


Managers  are  also  agents  of  communication.  Making  available  information  on  long-term  strategies  makes 
it  possible  for  each  person  to  understand  his  or  her  own  role  in  the  company  and  the  role  of  the  company  in 
its  environment.  Managers  should  themselves  be  fully  informed  and  be  capable  of  informing  employees,  to 
provide  the  opportunity  to  each  person  to  identify  his  or  her  own  development  path.  In  a world  of  constant 
change,  the  BSN  Group  is  evolving.  Its  culture  runs  the  risk  of  being  diluted.  A management  structure  able 
to  carry  the  message  regarding  the  Dual  Project  serves  as  a safeguard  for  the  system  of  permanent  BSN  values 


Generation  constructive  dialogue  with  the  employee  representative  system 
The  line  hierarchy  and  the  employee  representatives  both  have  a role  to  play.  In  order  for  constructive 
discussion  between  these  two  structures  to  take  place,  it  is  essential  that: 

— they  can  agree  on  the  reality  of  common  economic  facts  and  principles:  competitiveness, 
competition,  profitability,  customer  satisfaction. 

— each  side  recognises  the  legitimacy  of  the  other  side  and  its  right  to  act  in  the  labour  relations  area 
as  well  as  in  the  economic  area,  while  each  retains  its  own  specific  responsibilities. 

— they  accept  divergences  on  means  and  methods,  along  with  the  possibility  of  resolution  of 
differences  through  negotiation. 

If  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  co-operation  is  possible.  That  by  no  means  suggests  that  the  management 
hierarchy  must  give  up  its  authority  fimction,  nor  that  there  is  any  need  to  strive  systematically  to  avoid 
conflicts  and  tensions. 


A contractual  willingness 

A positive  labour-management  atmosphere  can  be  strengthened  by: 

— a favourable  attitude  to  collective  bargaining,  which  implies  a duty  to  express  support  for 
agreements  (preferably  running  for  fixed  periods)  by  supplying  maximum  information  regarding 
such  agreements  to  employees. 

— carrying  out  programmes  of  training  and  information  in  order  to  enable  employees  and  their 
representatives  to  understand  better  the  problems,  constraints,  and  risks  of  the  company. 

However,  a refusal  to  co-oprate  on  the  part  of  some  employee  representatives  must  not  act  as  a limitation 
on  the  construction  of  a positive  atmosphere  with  the  others.  In  fact,  it  is  advisable  to  try  to  get  them  to  modify 
their  views,  to  accept  the  principles  of  negotiation  and  compromise. 

Trials  of  strength,  in  which  each  side  seeks  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  other,  must  be  avoided.  Such 
situations  only  lead  to  the  two  sides  cancelling  each  other  out,  to  the  detriment  of  the  company  and  its 
employees. 

Decentralised  negotiation 

In  order  to  recognise  better  the  diversity  of  situations  and  the  participative  willingness  of  employees, 
negotiations  should  be  done  on  the  level  where  problems  arise.  Each  level  should  limit  its  responsibilities  to 
the  problems  that  it  is  not  possible,  for  organisational  reasons,  to  resolve  on  a more  decentr^ised  level. 

Carrying  out  change 

A high-performance  company  must  control  productivity  on  a total  basis.  The  objective  is  not  only  to 
produce  more,  but  to  sell  and  to  produce  better,  that  is,  at  a lower  cost,  while  providing  better  protection  for 
employees  as  well  as  for  the  environment.  That  means  that  total  costs  must  be  reduced,  while  the  quality  of 
products  and  customer  service  must  be  constantly  improved,  with  the  use  of  flexibility  and  a willingness  to 
innovate. 
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A large  number  of  men  and  women  who  will  help  keep  the  company  running  in  the  future  are  already 
present  in  the  factories,  offices  and  sales  networks.  Their  jobs  will  eventually  evolve  and  they  will  have  to  cope 
with  new  challenges.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  company  to  help  them  to  get  through  these  stages.  In  order 
to  acquire  some  mastery  of  change,  and  not  merely  to  submit  to  it,  managers  must  continually  rethink  the 
organisation  of  work,  engage  in  preventive  manpower  management,  and  look  on  training  as  an  investment 


Rethinking  the  work  organisation 

BSN  has  long  sought  to  combat  the  classical  systems  of  work  organisation  that  have  perpetuated  jobs  with 
low  qualifications,  standardised  routines  and  pay  scales,  isolated  each  separate  task,  and  discouraged 
employees  from  using  their  initiative. 

However,  this  policy  must  be  continually  recreated,  and  calls  for  determined  and  constant  action  to  build 
organisations  able  to  reconcile  the  constraints  of  technology,  the  needs  for  flexibility,  and  the  aspirations  of 
individuals.  These  considerations  apply  to  all  operations,  in  the  sales  force  and  clerical  departments  as  well  as 
in  production. 

In  order  to  develop  aprofessional  approach  to  work,  respond  to  the  expectations  of  autonomy  and  develop 
the  initiative  of  employees  in  all  parts  of  the  company,  it  is  necessary  to: 

— manage  the  entire  workforce  in  the  same  way  that  cadres  are  managed,  that  is,  by  recruiting, 
evaluating,  and  pladng  people  in  jobs  on  the  basis  of  individual  performance  and  capacity  to  work 
in  teams.  That  is  possible  only  if  responsibilities  are  genuine  and  well  defined,  and  if  pay  levels 
adequately  compensate  for  the  degree  of  initiative  corresponding  to  the  workstation  or  the  job; 

— seek  wherever  possible,  for  lower  level  employees,  multiskilling  and  increases  in  qualifications.  In 
the  future,  workstations  will  increasingly  include  tasks  of  maintenance  and  operational 
improvement  of  the  production  facility  or  office.  In  the  sales  force,  the  role  of  sales  person  should 
be  adapted  to  changes  in  distribution  through  an  increase  in  responsibilities  and  the  leeway  where 
individual  initiative  may  be  exercised; 

— construct  performing  and  motivating  organisations.  A short  hierarchic  line  encouraging  individual 
initiative  and  rapid  communication  between  levels  should  be  linked  with  less  fragmented  jobs. 

— manage  working  times  and  find  ways  to  add  flexibility  in  permanent  employees’  work  schedules  in 
order  to  reduce  the  use  of  insufficiently  trained  temporary  employees,  improve  capacity  utilisation 
and  expand  the  time  spans  when  departments  are  operating. 

— encourage  employees  to  participate  in  the  definition  and  the  application  of  organisations 
incorporating  optimal  working  conditions  and  safety. 


Preventive  manpow  er  management 

At  the  same  time  that  the  company  is  making  a constant  effort  to  raise  job  qualifications,  it  should  also 
consider  employees’  needs  for  security,  as  well  as  the  sensitivity  of  the  environment  to  manpower  problems, 
which  increases  as  unemployment  rises.  This  attention  to  manpower  problems  should  not  mean  an  artificial 
maintenance  of  manpower  levels,  but  should  lead  to  a tight  management  of  the  workforce.  Only  such 
practices  can  guarantee  our  competitiveness  and  the  maintenance  of  manpower  levels  tomorrow,  while 
generating  funds  for  investment  and  new  product  development  that  will  generate  more  jobs  the  day  after 
tomorrow.  This  attitude  has  three  consequences.  First,  it  leads  to  the  preventive  manpower  management. 
Second,  it  forces  the  company  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  never  leaving  an  employee  alone  with  his  or  her 
employment  problem.  Finally,  it  stimulates  the  company  to  contribute  to  solving  the  employment  problem 
through  assistance  to  people  who  have  innovative  projects. 


Forecasting  manpower  management 
The  targets 

The  BSN  Group  recognises  the  necessity  of  having  a strategy  and  a planning  process  covering  both 
economic  and  social  considerations.  Necessary  changes,  whether  dictated  by  variations  in  production 
volumes,  the  introduction  of  new  technology,  modifications  of  product  lines,  or  organisational  changes,  must 
be  anticipated.  This  anticipation  is  all  the  more  necessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  adaptations  in  qualifications 
and  human  behaviuor  require  considerable  amotmts  of  time. 

With  tWs  goal  in  mind,  each  department  and  each  unit  in  each  department  establish  medium-term  targets 
that  include  the  profiles  of  the  persons  and  the  necessary  manpower  based  on  the  long-term  objectives.  From 
thwe  tarots  ar^erived  ann'^l  programs  designed  to  adapt  the  workforce  to  needs  in  terms  of  qualifications 
and  numters.  This  forecast  is  discussed  with  employees  and  their  representatives;  manpower  measures  are 
better  understood  and  accepted  if  they  are  part  of  a clearly  enunciated  total  strategy,  and  permit  each 
employee  to  visualise  his  or  her  own  evolution  in  the  overall  context. 
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MobOity 

The  continumg  adaptation  of  the  workforce,  qizaJitative  and  quantitative,  should  be  supported  by 
geographical  and  occupational  mobility,  internal  and  external.  Encouraging  this  mobility  is  a high-priority 
objective,  even  if  it  sometimes  involves  short-term  disadvantages.  The  adjustment  of  needs  and  resources 
presumes,  in  fact,  that  employees  possess  opportunities  to  make  the  most  of  their  talents,  which  reduces  their 
dependence  on  the  company  and  permits  them  to  envisage  career  paths  not  only  in  the  company  but  perhaps 
also  outside. 

The  company  has  set  itself  the  objective  of  bringing  to  the  best  possible  level  the  competences  of  those 
already  in  the  workforce.  The  continuing  evaluation  of  one’s  potentials  should  become  routine  for  employees. 
Predictive  manpower  management,  from  the  worker  to  the  manager,  should  enable  each  person  to  sitxxate 
himself  or  herself  on  an  occupational  horizon  and  to  experience  a career  evolution,  based  on  qualifying 
training. 

Management  of  excess  personnel 

Usually,  the  management  of  excess  personnel  should  be  handled  through  predictive  management  that  takes 
change  into  consideration. 

However,  it  is  not  possible  to  eliminate  completely  sudden  disturbances  requiring  reductions  that  are 
brutal,  though  necessary  to  protect  the  conpany’s  competitiveness.  In  sudi  cases,  the  internal  solidarity  of  the 
Group  should  come  into  play. 

Confronted  with  the  prospect  of  sizable  and  durable  excess  personnel,  the  departments  affected  seek  to 
place  the  personnel  in  question  in  other  jobs,  first  within  the  BSN  Group,  through  the  BSN  Employment 
Market,  and  in  regional  or  local  companies.  These  relocations  become  all  the  more  easy  to  handle  since 
mobility  will  have  been  sought  first,  especially  through  retraining.  In  these  relocation  operations,  efforts  are 
made  to  minimise  the  disadvantages  for  employees  of  job  losses. 

When  excess  personnel  result  from  cyclical  economic  factors,  solutions  such  as  temporary  reductions  in 
working  hours  and  partial  unemploynient  are  given  first  priority. 

Contribution  to  employment 

BSN  recognises  that  it  possesses  a social  responsibility  regarding  employment,  but  it  is  precisely  this 
responsibility  that  requires  the  company  to  take  measures  compatible  with  profitability.  The  Group 
contributes  to  the  creation  of  employment  opportunities  through  its  investments.  These  provide  work  for 
suppliers  and  strengthen  the  competitiveness  of  the  company’s  subsidiaries  and  the  efforts  of  their  personnel 
to  raise  their  qualifications.  Whenever  possible,  units  that  are  readjusting  their  principal  activities  strive  to 
preserve  employment  levels  as  much  as  possible,  to  assist  employees  to  become  re-established,  and  to  enter 
into  partnership  contracts  with  service  companies. 

At  sites  where  tmits  of  the  company  have  reduced  their  workforces  or  closed  down  operations,  BSN  seeks 
out  people  who  have  planned  projects,  and  assists  them  to  create  their  own  companies.  A BSN  charter  for 
company  creation  has  been  adopted  in  order  to  spell  out  the  procedures  followed  in  company  units. 

Training  as  an  investment 

Located  at  the  intersection  of  economic,  technological  and  social  change,  training  is  a vital  element  in  the 
company’s  strategy  for  its  own  development  and  that  of  its  personnel.  It  must  be  seen  as  a high-priority 
investment,  bolstering  the  company’s  competitive  strengths  and  helping  in  the  creation  of  jobs. 

Objectives 

In  order  to  provide  everyone  with  a genuine  occupation,  training  should  help  in  the  diffusion  of  an 
occupational  culture,  not  only  in  technicjal  but  also  in  methodological  terms. 

The  systematic  struggle  to  maintain  competitiveness  implies  a modification  of  value  systems  and 
behaviours.  Training  in  company  finance,  methods  of  resolving  problems,  and  quality  can  be  developed  in 
connection  with  participative  procedures  and  techniques  to  encourage  the  expression  of  employee  opinions. 

Finally,  training  should  favour  individual  progress  in  the  framework  of  personnel  projects  as  well  as 
preparation  for  internal  and  external  collective  job  retraining. 

Strategies  of  application 

Training  plans  should  be  closely  integrated  into  the  strategy  of  each  unit.  They  should  cover  several  years 
and  be  a part  of  the  planning  effort.  Their  effectiveness  and  their  profitability  should  be  systematically 
evaluated. 

The  planning  of  training  calls  for  everyone’s  involvement.  Managers  have  a spedal  responsibility  in  this 
area.  Management  should  participate,  with  appropriate  means,  in  the  detection  of  training  needs  in  groups 
under  their  supervision,  of  the  incl\ision  of  training  actions  in  the  organisation  of  work  and  in  the  evaluation 
of  results.  Managers  already  fulfil,  in  their  day-to-day  jobs,  a role  of  trainer  that  should  be  expanded.  This 
training  effort  of  managers  has  already  been  initiated  in  the  sale  forces.  It  also  complements  the  courses  in 
functional  professionalisation  courses  in  departments  of  the  Group. 
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The  human  and  social  policy  of  BSN  is  guided  by  the  conviction  that  progress  is  never  guaranteed  in 
advance,  that  in  economic  competition  the  vital  difference  comes  from  individuals  and  their  capacity  to  adapt 
to  change  quickly.  The  realisation  of  our  dual  project  is  an  objective  we  may  attain  if  heads  of  departments 
possess  the  will  to  manage  change  and  not  merely  submit  to  it.  Thus  the  company  can  evolve  towards  an 
organisation  of  partners,  in  which  the  employee  shifts  from  a role  of  simple  executant  to  one  of  responsible 
and  active  participation. 

Acceptance  of  the  company  and  of  its  Dual  Project  is  therefore  done  by  people  who  are  free,  well  adapted  to 
their  jobs,  sure  of  their  professional  qualifications,  ready  to  meet  the  future  and  to  manage  their  own  careers 
BSN  knows  that  it  can  count  on  such  people  to  construct  their  future.  And  they  can  count  on  BSN  to  supply 
the  environment  they  need  for  their  personal  development. 

APPENDIX  20 

Memorandnin  from  Iveco  Ford  Track 


Introduction 

This  paper  will  discuss  the  role  of  trade  unions  in  Iveco  Ford  and  in  particular  how  this  role  and  the 
approach  adopted  by  the  unions  has  changed  as  the  operating  conditions  affecting  the  company  have 
changed.  The  future  role  of  the  trade  unions  in  the  business  will  also  be  addressed.  In  order  to  put  the 
discussion  in  context  however,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  proWde  some  backgroimd  to  the  company. 

Background 

Iveco  Ford  Truck  was  formed  in  1986  as  a joint  venture  between  Ford  Motor  Company  and  Iveco,  the 
commercial  vehicle  division  of  FIAT.  The  company  has  a production  site  at  Langley,  head  office  at  Watford 
and  a parts  division  at  Winsford. 

Since  the  joint  venture  the  business  conditions  have  changed  dramatically  for  Iveco  Ford.  Between  1986 
and  1989  the  UK  truck  market  increased  steadily  to  reach  a peak  at  72.5  thousand  imits  per  annum.  Since 
1989  the  market  has  more  than  halved  to  just  over  31.3  thousand  in  1992  and  over  36  thousand  in  1993.  This 
has  had  an  adverse  effect  on  Iveco  Ford  with  produrtion  volumes  falling  by  55  per  cent  from  the  1988  levels 
and  significant  losses  experienced  since  1990.  As  a result  there  had  been  a wide  scale  volimtary  redundancy 
programme  and  significant  levels  of  downtime  for  hourly  paid  employees. 

Probably  the  most  critical  change  for  the  company  and  particularly  the  plant  at  Langley,  has  been  the  move 
from  producing  a unique  model  range  up  until  1992  to  producing  a standard  European  Iveco  product.  This 
has  meant  that  there  is  now  internal  competition  with  Iveco  plants  in  Italy  and  Spain  to  source  the  UK 
market.  Direct  comparisons  are  made  by  Iveco  on  production  costs  and  manufacturing  efficiency. 
Additionally  with  the  downturn  in  European  volumes  and  extensive  layoff  in  other  European  plants,  Iveco 
currently  has  the  capacity  to  supply  the  UK  market  from  other  European  sources  without  producing  at 
Langley.  This  decision  to  continue  production  in  the  UK  is  a stretegic  one  to  protect  market  share  and  long 
term  manufacturing  capacity. 

Within  the  company  the  following  unions  are  recognised: 

Hourly  paid—  Transport  and  General  Workers  Union  (TGWU) 

Amalgamated  Electricians  and  Engineering  Union  (AEEU) 

Staff—  Association  of  Clerical,  Technical  and  Supervisory  Staff  (ACTS) 

Manufacturing  Science  and  Finance  (MSF) 

Membership  of  the  iinions  among  employees  is  very  much  concentrated  at  the  production  site  with  almost 
1 00  per  cent  of  hourly  paid  employees  being  union  members  and  approximately  75  per  cent  of  staff  employees. 
There  is  virtually  no  union  membership  at  the  head  office  or  parts  division. 

Representation  is  by  means  of  shop  stewards  and  staff  representatives.  All  shop  stewards  are  based  at  the 
plant  along  wiffi  one  full  hourly  paid  convenor.  Separate  staff  and  hourly  joint  negotiating  committees,  with 
trade  unions  disMct  officials  as  members,  take  place  once  a quarter  and  as  required  to  negotiate  and  conclude 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment.  Monthly  joint  committees  meet  with  the  purpose  of  communicating, 
resolving  grievances  and  discussing  any  other  appropriate  matters. 

A Changing  Approach 

Against  the  changing  business  conditions,  the  climate  of  industrial  relations  and  the  role  of  the  trade  unions 
has  cl^ged  within  the  company.  This  can  be  illustrated  by  the  difference  of  approach  adopted  during  pay 
negotiations  since  1989:  ^ 

— 1989;  "^e  Minpany  was  in  profit.  Agreement  on  terms  and  condition  of  employment  was  finally 
reached  vnth  the  unions  following  seven  months  of  negotiation  and  a six  week  strike  by  the  hourly 
paid  employees. 

— 1991;  The  trade  unions  accepted  a six  month  deferment  to  pay. 
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— 1993:  The  company  ^mmunicated  its  decision  to  have  a six  month  pay  freeze  followed  by  a 3 per 
cent  increase  to  basic  pay.  The  'unions  were  informed  that  no  further  negotiations  on  pay  and 
conditions  would  take  place  until  1 January  1995. 

Qearly  the  unions’  position  has  altered  significantly  from  the  late  80s.  They  have  come  from  a 
confrontational  “fight  for  everything  we  can  get”  approach  to  one  of  having  to  fully  appreciate  the  adverse 
market  conditions  facing  the  company  and  the  influence  of  Iveco’s  European  situation.  They  have  had  to 
understand  that  if  industrial  relations  are  seen  to  be  unstable  in  the  UK  this  could  negatively  influence  Iveco’s 
decision  regarding  sourcing  the  British  market. 

The  switch  in  attitude  and  approach  can  also  be  illustrated  by  the  negotiations  that  took  place  in  1 989  on 
the  introduction  of  hourly  paid  Manufacturing  Specialists  to  lead  teams  of  hourly  paid  operators.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons  the  hourly  paid  unions  were  strongly  opposed  to  this  new  role  and  this  caused  much  friction 
in  industrial  relations  for  some  time.  Even  after  they  conceded  the  principle,  many  hours  were  spent 
negotiating  the  details  of  the  role  and  the  responsibilities  that  the  future  incumbents  would  have.  After 
negotiations  were  over  there  was  still  an  unofficial  veto  in  certain  areas  on  employees  applying  for  this  new 
position.  Time  was  then  spent  discussing  the  new  role  directly  with  the  employees  allowing  views  to  be  aired 
and  misconceptions  to  be  talked  through.  This  role  is  now  fully  accepted  in  thecompany  and  the  trade  unions 
are  now  willing  to  “discuss”  an  extension  to  this  team  working  system.  The  trade  unions  led  by  the  experience 
of  the  District  Officials,  are  now  quite  at  ease  discussing  the  success  of  Toyota  and  Nissan  in  this  area.  In  doing 
so  the  unions  are  demonstrating  their  understanding  of  the  positive  contribution  team  working  can  make  to 
the  business. 

This  new  emphasis  on  “discussion”  rather  than  “negotiation”  can  be  illustrated  further.  In  1990-9 1 a joint 
“working  party”  developed  a new  sick  pay  scheme  for  hourly  paid  employees.  The  scheme  incorporates  a 
system  of  three  waiting  days  that  are  only  paid  if  plant  absence  is  below  a certain  level,  therefore  introducing 
an  element  of  peer  pressure.  This  has  been  successfully  implemented.  The  trade  unions  in  playing  their  part 
in  its  development  recognised  that  hi^  absence  levels  have  an  adverse  effect  on  quality  of  the  product  and  in 
turn  on  the  success  of  the  business.  It  was  therefore  in  the  best  interest  of  employees  to  develop  a system  to 
decrease  absence  levels  and  increase  the  level  of  job  security. 

This  move  from  negotiation  to  discussion  has  not  only  been  with  the  hourly  paid  unions.  Again  via  a joint 
“working  party”  a new  grading  system  was  developed  for  all  staff  grade  jobs.  Staff  representatives  and  staff 
employees  were  trained  as  evaluators  and  over  a period  of  time  all  staff  jobs  were  re-graded  under  the  new 
system  by  joint  panels  of  evaluators.  This  has  been  an  extremely  successful  process  without  any  confrontation 
or  need  to  go  back  to  a formal  “negotiation”.  Indeed  the  staff  unions  have  stated  that  they  would  be  happy 
for  any  future  evaluating  panels  that  may  be  required  to  take  place  without  the  presence  of  a shop  steward 
evalxiator.  The  company  is  also  comfortable  with  the  idea  of  staff  representatives  chairing  such  panels.  This 
joint  approach  will  now  be  extended  to  cover  a review  of  the  staff  appraisal  system. 

The  Problems 

Despite  the  shift  in  attitude  and  approach  there  are  certain  issues  that  can  affect  the  success  of  the 
relationship  between  the  company  and  the  trade  unions.  As  with  any  relationship  the  success  is  very  much 
dependant  on  the  people  in  the  roles.  This  has  certainly  been  the  experience  recently  for  Iveco  Ford.  During 
the  last  elections  for  hourly-paid  shop  stewards,  representation  changed  considerably,  including  the 
convenor,  who  had  recently  left  the  company.  It  was  very  quickly  apparent  that  there  were  internal  conflict 
and  power  struggles  within  the  new  group  of  shop  stewards  which  were  adversley  affecting  their  ability  to 
deliver  agreements  that  had  been  reached.  In  certain  instances  the  District  Officials  had  to  intervene  in  order 
to  ensure  that  issues  had  been  understood,  and  that  the  agreed  procedures  were  followed. 

When  there  are  such  internal  problems  with  the  unions  there  is  a danger  that  they  may  no  longer  represent 
a balanced  view  of  the  workforce  and  instead  represent  only  their  own  personal  agendas.  It  is  therefore  the 
responsibility  of  the  company  in  following  a policy  of  union  recognition  to  be  aware  of  the  potential  problems 
and  give  whatever  assistance  the  unions  may  need  to  help  them  to  overcome  these  problems  as  far  as  possible. 


The  Future 

The  recession  has  affected  everyone  in  the  company.  This  common  theme  has  brought  the  company  and 
the  unions  toother,  working  for  long  term  job  security.  Much  success  has  been  gained  by  moving  away  from 
a confrontational  traditional  style  of  negotiation  to  a position  of  discussion. 

This  is  a strength  that  should  be  built  on  as  the  company  emerges  from  the  recession.  However  this  can 
only  be  done  by  gaining  the  full  commitment  of  those  involved  with  the  trade  union  within  the  company.  The 
company  needs  to  continue  to  be  open  and  frank  in  its  approach  encouraging  discussion  and  joint  resolution 
to  issues.  It  also  needs  to  ensure  that  the  trade  union  is  not  the  only  channel  of  communication  to  the 
workforce.  Since  1990  senior  membere  of  management  have  made  regular  presentations  to  the  whole 
workforce  in  groups  of  up  to  100  people.  This  size  of  group  allows  a reasonable  intimacy  in  a modem  facility 
and  provides  an  opportunity  for  questions  to  be  asked  and  answered  fully.  These  have  also  been  succesful  in 
ensuring  that  important  issues  have  been  understood.  This  theme  will  be  continued  by  the  company. 
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It  could  be  said  that  in  an  ideal  world  the  trade  unions  would  “wither  away”  as  managers  become  fully  in 
tune  with  employees  views  and  sensitive  to  their  needs.  At  the  moment  however  the  company  can  gain  a 
breadth  of  knowledge  of  employees  views  via  the  unions.  By  moving  more  to  small  “working  party”  groups 
issues  can  be  addressed  constructively  with  everyone  involved  comraited  to  any  solutions  reached. 

Conclusion 

The  Union’s  role  has  changed  from  an  emphasis  on  confrontation  to  one  of  discussion.  There  is  a greater 
air  of  pragmatism  and  less  likelihood  of  entering  into  disputes  over  philosophy  or  doctrine.  The  focus  is  much 
more  on  the  practical  issues.  Areas  do  remain  however,  where  unions  would  like  to  believe  their  members 
views  are  sacrosanct,  but  even  these  can  usually  be  negotiated. 

The  issue  facing  the  company  management  now  is  how  best  to  foster  the  new  relationships  so  that  they 
survive  the  economic  recovery,  when  unions  perhaps  perceive  they  have  regained  power  and  have  some 
“catching  up”  to  do.  Continued  frank  and  honest  communication  with  the  workforce  wiD  be  essential,  both 
directly  and  through  the  unions,  and  this  includes  the  ability  to  listen  as  well  as  talk. 

6 January  1994 


APPENDIX  21 

Memorandum  from  the  Boots  Company  PLC. 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  3 December  1993  in  which  you  seek  our  views  on  the  enclosed  paper  The 
Future  of  the  Trade  Unions.  I apologise  for  the  delay  in  my  reply. 

From  an  historical  perspective,  Boots  has  managed  industrial  relations  with  trades  unions  for  over  thirty 
years  and  during  that  time  has  developed  and  implemented  a number  of  model  agreements.  Our  first  and  most 
significant  recognition  agreement  was  drawn  up  about  twenty-five  years  ago  between  the  Company  and 
USDAW  and  covered  5,000  staff  in  factory  and  warehousing  operations.  Other  agreements  have  dealt  with 
relationships  between  the  Company  and  MSF  (formerly  ASTMS),  TGWU,  UCATT,  FTAT,  SOGAT  and 
an  amalgamation  of  engneering  unions.  Today,  union  recognition  agreements  cover  approximately  6,000 
staff  out  of  a total  of  80,000  employees. 

In  the  last  few  years  in  Boots,  in  conjunction  with  a number  of  the  trades  union  groups  referred  to  above, 
has  worked  towards  derecognition.  Most  recently  we  reached  a Jointly  agreed  decision  with  our  engineering 
unions  to  move  from  a full  negotiation  agreement  to  a consultative  agreement  for  our  semi-skilled  and  skilled 
engineering  staff. 

We  believe  that  this  trend  will  continue  and  that  such  transitions  are  possible  in  companies  where  an 
effective  infrastructure  of  consultation  and  co-operation  exists.  We  have  for  many  years  had  a fully 
comprehensive  structure  of  staff  councils,  reflecting  the  Company’s  management  structure,  in  which  all  staff 
are  represented  in  and  which  our  trades  unions  have  seats  as  of  right.  Such  environments  are  probably  more 
likely  to  exist  in  medium  to  large  companies  (say  with  more  than  1,000  staff).  We  suspect  that  in  smaller 
companies,  for  various  reasons,  the  environment  is  not  as  conducive  to  a less  formal  relationship  between 
employer,  trades  unions  and  employee,  It  is  likely  that  in  these  companies  there  will  continue  to  be  either 
formal  trades  union  agreements  or  no  unions  at  all,  with  the  latter  more  likely. 

With  a reduction  in  the  collective  role  of  trades  unions,  their  longer  term  future  is  likely  to  centre  on  the 
provision  of  services  to  individual  union  members.  These  could  include  a wide  range  of  advisory  and 
representatives  benefits  and  may  extend  to  financial  services.  This  trend  has  already  started. 

I hope  that  these  few  thoughts  will  be  of  assistance  to  you  and  your  Committee.  I would,  of  course,  be  very 
happy  to  discuss  any  aspect  of  this  subject  in  further  detail  should  you  wish. 

APPENDIX  22 


Memorandum  from  the  Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Office 
Know  How  Fund  Activity  in  the  Employment  Sector 

1.  The  Know  How  Fund  (KHF)  is  a central  part  of  British  Government  assistance  to  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Baltic  States  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Its  main  objective  is  to  help  these  countries  move 
towards  democracy  and  a free  market  economy  by  providing  advice  and  expertise.  KHF  assistance  is  tailored 
to  individual  coimtry  needs  under  a series  of  country  programmes  elaborated  in  consultation  with  the 
recipients.  Priority  sectors  have  been  identified  for  each  programme.  They  include  banking  and  financial 
services,  privatisation,  management  training  and  small  business  development. 

2.  Although  the  functioning  of  the  labour  market  has  not  in  itself  been  a major  area  of  concentration,  we 
have  mounted  a wide  variety  of  projects  in  the  employment  sector.  As  the  background  notes  make  clear,  the 
emergence  of  trade  unions  independent  of  the  state  and  sustained,  or  allowed  to  wither,  according  to  the 
interest  of  the  members,  has  been  a major  theme  since  1989.  The  KHF  does  not  seek  to  impose  on  recipient 
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countries  a particular  pWlosophy  or  approach;  it  responds  to  requests  for  assistance  and  suggests  areas  where 
Britain  might  have  pertinent  experience  to  pass  on.  A brief  summary  of  KHF  work  in  the  various  countries 
is  attached,  together  with  a background  note  on  the  labour  market. 


Hungary 

KHF  assistance  to  the  employment  sector  in  Hungary  is  administered  by  the  UK  Department  of 
Employment.  Work  in  this  field  began  in  1990  and  a wide  range  of  projects  related  to  the  development  of 
employment  services,  training  and  small  firms  has  been  delivered. 

The  current  strategy,  which  was  drawn  up  in  consultation  with  the  Government  of  Hungary,  does  not 
include  proposals  for  assistance  to  trade  unions  or  advice  on  collective  bargaining,  although  in  January  1990 
the  Know  How  Fund  financed  the  cost  of  a 3-day  visit  to  Hungary  by  the  FCO  International  Labour  Adviser 
and  the  Chairman  of  ACAS.  This  was  in  response  to  a Hungarian  request  for  advice  on  establishing  an 
independent  arbitration  and  conciliation  service.  In  view  of  the  divided  and  fluid  trade  union  situation  in 
Hungary  at  that  time,  no  firm  proposals  for  future  assistance  came  out  of  this  visit. 

Consultants  on  some  projects,  such  as  the  UK/UNIDO  Industrial  Development  Programme,  emphasise 
the  importance  of  good  industrial  relations,  but  trade  unions  and  collective  bargaining  as  such  have  remained 
outside  the  scope  of  such  projects. 


Bulgaria 

In  Bulgaria,  where  the  privatisation  process  is  less  advanced  than  in  Hungary,  KHF  assistance  in  the 
employment  sector  has  focused  on  a number  of  projects  ofTering  know-how  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and 
Social  Welfare  and  the  Bulgarian  Employment  &rvice.  These  have  been  drawn  up  in  conjunction  with  the 
Bulgarian  authorities  and  are  designed  to  help  them  deal  with  the  structural  problems  likely  to  accompany 
privatisation.  We  have  provided  a resident  adviser  from  the  Employment  Department. 

Assistance  to  managers  has  taken  the  form  of  training  for  management  trainers  and  the  development  of 
management  training  courses.  With  privatisation  still  to  begin  in  earnest,  there  has  been  no  targeted  assistance 
to  Bulgarian  companies  in  the  fields  of  industrial  relations  or  collective  bargaining. 


Poland 

In  Poland  KHF  activity  has  concentrated  on  unemployment  which  stands  at  15  per  cent.  The  KHF  has 
funded  a programme  managed  by  the  Department  of  Employment  which  has  centred  on  local  labour  offices. 
The  main  focus  of  activity  has  been  designed  to  develop  expertise,  skills  and  organisational  structures  for 
labour  office  staff.  We  have  also  encouraged  the  Poles  to  take  a strategic  view  of  labour  market  issues  both 
nationally  and  regionally  and  have  supported  vocational,  re-training  and  “training  the  trainer”  projects.  The 
Department  of  Employment  managed  programmes  also  contain  a health  and  safety  component  comprising 
mainly  technical  seminars  and  practical  advice  for  practitioners.  The  KHF  employment  programmes  in 
Poland  do  not  include  an  element  for  assisting  employers  with  the  development  of  industrial  relations 
techniques  although,  independently  of  the  Department  of  Employment,  we  have  provided  just  under  £60,000 
since  1990  to  the  TUC  to  help  Solidarity  develop  a full  and  part-time  teaching  resource  to  carry  out  basic 
training  activities  at  national,  regional  and  local  levels.  The  TUC  has  prorided  a series  of  short  courses  in 
Poland  and  in  the  UK,  has  trained  trade  union  educators/trainers  in  basic  educational  methods,  writing 
techniques  and  in  collective  bargaining  and  negotiating  skills. 


Romania 

In  Romania  our  approach  has  been  similar.  The  KHF  is  collaborating  in  a major  World  Bank  project  with 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  Social  Protection  (MOLSP).  The  KHF  component  amounting  to  some  £200,000, 
uses  Employment  Services  Wales  to  set  up  more  effective  measures  for  increasing  employment  (such  as 
employment  centres).  The  project  is  managed  by  the  British  Council. 

The  project  is  to  be  continued  into  a further  phase  and  the  World  Bank  is  looking  for  donors  for  the  various 
technical  assistance  components.  The  KHF  expects  MOLSP  to  ask  for  further  funding  support  to  carry  on 
working  with  Employment  Services  Wales.  A significant  contribution  has  also  been  made  through  oxir 
programme  of  management  led  employee  buy  outs  (MEBOs)  which  has  successfully  implemented  three  pilot 
MEBOS  and  in  the  process  reconciled  the  views  of  employers,  trade  unions  and  employees. 

In  addition  the  KHF  has  funded  a series  of  seminars  conducted  by  the  AEEU  aimed  at  the  introdution  of 
workplace  democracy.  Participants  were  from  local  factories  in  various  regions  of  Romania.  The  aim  of  the 
seminars  has  been  to  involve  union  representatives  in  the  daily  running  of  their  factories.  The  KHF  has  also 
funded  trainingfor  trade  unionists  at  Ruskin  College  in  trade  union  structures,  collective  bargaining,  teaching 
methods,  contemporary  issues  and  the  social  dimensions  of  the  transition  to  a market  economy. 
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Former  Soviet  Union 

As  with  several  of  the  countries  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  KHF  assistance  to  Russia  in  the 
employment  sector  has  concentraed  on  helping  the  Federal  Employment  Service  to  train  and  develop  an 
employment  service  capable  of  dealing  with  the  needs  of  unemployed  people  and  with  support  for  the 
establishment  and  growth  of  small  firms. 

The  Know  How  Fund  has  also  financed  Ms  Natasha  Klimov  of  the  Russian  Academy  of  Labour  and  Social 
Relations  during  her  study  in  the  UK  for  a doctorate  in  Industrial  Relations.  It  has  also  agreed  in  principle 
to  finance  a three  day  seminar  in  Moscow  with  the  Federation  of  Independent  Trade  Unions  of  Russia  Md 
the  British  National  Communications  Union.  The  seminar  will  cover  industrial  policy,  industrial  relations 
and  pensions  policy. 

Assistance  is  also  being  provided  to  the  Ministers  of  Labour  in  Ukraine  and  Kazakhstan.  This  concentrates 
on  the  development  of  employment  services. 

Czech  and  Slovak  Rejmblics 

In  the  autumn  of  1990  the  International  Committee  of  Free  Trade  Unions  (ICFTXJ)  asked  for  assistance 
from  the  Know  How  Fund  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  industrial  relations.  A senior  member  of  the  TUC 
visited  former  Czechoslovakia  several  times  and  covered  issues  such  as  redrafting  the  Labour  Code,  collective 
bargaining  laws,  social  security  laws  and  the  formation  of  a statutory  tripartite  body.  He  also  met  the  leaders 
of  some  of  the  newly  emerging  employers  organisations,  although  this  was  not  central  to  the  project.  He  held 
two  seminars  with  officials  at  the  Ministry  of  Labour  on  International  Labour  Office  procedures.  He  also 
spoke  at  a number  of  conferences. 

The  Know  How  Fund  has  sponsored  courses  given  to  12  Czech  and  Slovak  Trade  Union  representatives 
who  attended  seminars  in  the  UK  in  December  1992,  given  by  the  Banking,  Insurance  and  Finance  Union. 

The  Know  How  Fund  has  also  funded  a programme  managed  by  the  Department  of  Employment,  which 
has  concentrated  on  capacity  building  in  the  job  centres  of  both  Republics.  The  main  focus  of  activity  has 
been  to  develop  management  expertise  and  training.  In  addition,  ACAS  delivered  a seminar  for  Slovak 
employer  and  trade  union  representatives  and  existing  arbiters  and  condliators  covering  the  UK’s  approach 
to  industrial  relations. 

Training  for  Investment  Personnel  Scheme  (TIPS) 

Training  supported  through  the  TIPS  training  scheme  encompasses  general  management,  which  includes 
employee  relations  and  technical  training,  where  good  industrial  relations  is  an  issue.  Whilst  effectiveness  in 
collective  bargaining  is  not  one  of  the  key  management  and  business  skills  for  which  the  TIPS  scheme  was 
designed,  reports  on  successful  TlPS-supported  training  programmes  emphasise  the  importance  of  good 
human  relationships  at  all  levels  of  British  investment  operations  in  the  region. 

Joint  Industrial  and  Commercial  Attachments  Programme  (JICAP) 

Under  the  programme  of  management  attachments,  successful  candidates  attend  an  induction  course  on 
the  market  economy  and  the  role  of  a manager  in  an  enterprise.  This  course  does  not,  however,  cover 
collective  bargaining  and  negotiation  as  such.  The  attachments  with  UK  companies  are  not  directly  aimed  at 
improving  knowledge  of  collective  bargaining  and  negotiation  either— they  only  last  3-3|  weeks— but  JICAP 
managers  may  obtain  a general  awareness  of  these  issues  during  their  attachments. 

The  labour  market  background 

1.  The  Central  European  economies  embarked  on  the  transition  to  free  markets  with  zero  open 
unemployment,  a visible  excess  demand  for  labour,  a relatively  low  level  of  growth  in  absolute  wages,  small 
wage  differentials  across  most  skills  and  industries,  low  geographic  mobility  of  the  labour  force,  and  virtually 
100  per  cent  membership  of  the  official  communist  unions,  with  the  introduction  of  worker  participation  in 
enterprise  management. 

2.  The  system  of  subsidy,  unpredictable  supplies  of  material  inputs,  plan  targets  and  soft  budget 
constraints  made  it  rational  for  enterprises  to  hoard  labour.  This  led  to  full  employment  with  vacancies  and 
redundant  labour.  The  system  worked  only  because  authorities  kept  wages  at  a low  absolute  level.  Workers 
accepted  this  because  it  seemed  egalitarian  and  was  supervised  by  trade  unions  in  a totalitarian  system.  The 
strength  of  the  umons  derived  from  their  Communist  party  affiliation:  many  privileges  were  associated  with 
this  status. 

3.  In  all  Central  Europe  economies  independent  trade  unions,  collective  bargaining,  and  the  right  to  strike 
are  now  legal.  The  general  setting  of  wages  takes  place  within  a tripartite  mechanism,  involving  government, 
the  trade  unions  and  employer  federations  (although  adjustments  are  made  at  enterprise  level). 

4.  Wlulst  price  liberalisation  has  been  one  of  the  main  features  of  transformation,  every  coimtry  has 
imposed  wage  controls  to  prevent  hyper-inflation.  These  incomes  policies  have  taken  different  forms:  Poland 
has  tried  wage  indexation  to  compensate  for  expected  inflation,  the  Czech  government  has  used  a graduated 
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tax  scheme  on  wage  increases,  and  Hungary  has  traditionally  not  taxed  wage  increases  if  they  correspond  to 
increases  in  added  value  at  production  level. 

5,  Layoffs  are  now  legal,  as  are  short  hours  and  part-time  employment  Unemployment  benefits  schemes 
and  active  labour  market  policies  have  been  introduced  to  cope  with  rapidly  rising  unemployment.  All  the 
Central  European  countries  have  also  taken  steps  to  transform  their  employment  services  from  an  instrument 
for  the  director  of  labour  to  a service  which  is  concerned  to  help  unemployed  people  find  jobs  or  training,  and 
to  work  with  employers  who  are  developing  businesses  in  the  private  sector. 

6.  A number  of  other  policies  have  affected  the  environment  within  which  trade  unions  operate;  subsidies 
to  enterprises  have  been  cut  substantially,  along  with  commodity  subsidies,  making  it  difficult  for  enterprises 
to  maintain  previous  levels  of  employment  or  wages.  The  dissolution  of  the  CMEA  and  the  collapse  of  the 
Soviet  market  led  to  declines  in  regional  trade,  as  did  the  switch  from  transferable  roubles  to  convertible 
currencies.  Losses  are  estimated  at  between  5-10  per  cent  of  GDP. 


Union  Membership  and  policy 

1 . The  artificial  100  per  cent  union  membership  rates  of  the  past  have  now  vanished  and  now  vary  between 
35—70  per  cent.  Despite  the  legal  freedom  to  create  and  join  independent  unions,  most  workers  have  opted 
to  remain  in  the  old  unions. 

2.  The  old  unions  responded  to  the  economic  transition  and  reforms  by  expelling  the  Communist 
leadership,  taking  control  of  their  resources  (which  were  considerable),  and  representing  their  members  in  the 
workplace  more  effectively.  The  new  independent  unions  face  major  disadvantages:  limited  financial 
resources,  inadequate  staff,  and  often  an  intellectual  rather  than  shop-floor  membership. 

3.  The  fragmentation  of  the  union  movement  and  the  questionable  leptimacy  of  the  successor  unions 
originally  enabled  most  of  the  transitional  governments  to  dominate  the  tripartite  deliberations  and  reduce 
unions  to  consultative  status. 

4.  In  many  contries  (such  as  Bulgaria,  Romania  and  Hungary  unions  instituted  mechanisms  to  stimulate 
consensus  between  new  and  old  approaches.  One  result  has  been  the  growing  status  of  unions  in  tripartite 
mechanisms  throughout  1993. 

5.  The  divestment  of  enterprises’  social  or  welfare  functions  has  paradoxically  strengthened  the  unions’ 
position  at  the  bargaining  table  too.  Under  the  old  system,  welfare  was  administered  by  the  unions,  who  were 
seen  as  agents  of  state  policy.  In  the  first  years  of  transition  the  enterprises  held  on  to  these  functions  as  the 
old  society  disintegrated.  Trade  unions,  however,  had  a major  role  as  guarantors  of  the  social  contract  during 
the  drastic  decline  in  living  standards.  As  enterprises  released  more  labour  and  adjusted  to  the  new  market 
environment,  the  unions  took  back  oversight  of  welfare  and  also  took  over  the  role  of  representing  workers’ 
welfare  interests  in  the  tripartite  talks  with  government. 

6.  In  addition,  the  unions  have  progressively  strengthened  their  training  and  educational  role.  This  has 
helped  them  project  their  role  as  defenders  of  the  public  or  national  interest,  and  make  it  harder  for 
governments  to  ignore  their  views  in  discussions  over  the  economy.  As  the  transition  fails  to  fulfil  many  of  the 
expectations  of  the  worlfforce,  this  role  of  the  trade  unions  becomes  correspondingly  greater.  In  most  of  the 
Cratral  European  countries  union  membership  is  now  increasing. 

7.  A further  factor  in  the  renewed  prominence  of  trade  unions  towards  the  end  of  1993  is  the  respective 
weakness  of  employer  federations  and  associations  and  the  unease  of  voters  about  the  consequences  of 
reform,  especially  the  impact  on  their  living  standards. 

8.  The  early  success  of  transition  and  reform  were  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  weakness  of  trade  imions  in 
the  countries  concerned  and  the  consequent  ability  of  governments  to  push  through  difficult  measures.  As  the 
process  becomes  more  painful  and  unions  better  organised  and  more  resourceful,  a co-operative  approach  to 
industrial  relations  through  a participatory  system  is  becoming  increasingly  prevalent. 

APPENDIX  23 

Memorandum  from  P HBroxbam 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  3 December,  I apologise  for  the  delay  in  replying  but  I retired  at  the  end  of 
November  and  your  letter  took  some  time  to  get  to  me  after  my  former  colleagues  had  decided  to  ask  me  to 
reply. 

I know  that  the  IPA  have  given  you  my  name  as  we  have  at  Staveley  Chemicals,  now  part  of  Rhone  Poulenc 
Chemicals,  an  almost  unique  industrial  relations/employmenl  scene  entering  its  seventh  year  of  operation, 

We  are  now  in  our  third  three  year  agreement  of  what  we  cal!  the  Staveley  Employment  and  Prosperity 
Plan.  Under  this  plan  all  employees  on  site  share  the  same  terms  and  conditions  and  are  party  to  a salary 
structure  known  to  all,  covering  from  junior  employees  to  very  senior  managers. 
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The  agreement  including  the  salary  structure  was  negotiated  by  a single  negotiating  committee  including 
representatives  from  all  the  four  union  groups  on  site,  ie: 

AEEU 

GMB 

MSF 

BACM 

This  is  a far  cry  from  the  situation  whidi  applied  in  the  early  ’80s  and  before  when  Staveley  was  a typical 
British  industrial  site  with  separate  union  discussions  on  mainly  minor  industrial  relations  disputes. 

The  unions  still  have  their  role  which  needs  to  be  respected  but  I believe  that  most  employees  maintain  their 
membership  more  as  a precautionary  measxire  than  anything. 

Although  our  numbers  have  reduced  about  370  from  450  two  years  ago  this  improved  efficiency  has  been 
training  led  and  adiieved  through  volxmtary  redundancy.  The  lar^  majority  of  our  employees  are  unionised. 

An  important  part  of  making  the  plan  work  is  that  every  employee  is  regarded  with  equal  esteem  and  kept 
wen  informed  about  everything  which  is  happening  in  the  company.  This  has  made  the  company  a pleasure 
to  manage  and  feel  a part  of. 

If  the  committee  would  like  more  information  I will  be  happy  to  provide  it.  From  1978-82 1 was  Director 
of  Industrial  Relations  for  British  Steel  so  I have  earlier  painful  experience  of  difficult  industrial  relations. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know  if  I can  be  of  further  help. 


APPENDIX  24 


Memorandum  from  Arbei^eber 

With  reference  to  your  letter  of  7 December  1993  and  our  response  of  28  December  1993  we  would  like  to 
answer  the  questions  raised  in  the  enclosure  of  your  letter. 


(1)  Do  targe,  merged  trade  unions  perform  better  than  small  specialist  unions? 

Germany  has  a centralised  union  structure  with  the  German  Trade  Union  Congress  (DGB)  comprising  16 
branch  unions.  Apart  from  these  Unions  there  are  a few  other  competing  Unions,  in  particular  the  German 
White-Collar-Worker’sUnion  (DAG),  the  Christian  Trade  Union  (CGB)  and  a Civil-Servants  Union  (DBB). 

Whether  large  unions  perform  better  might  depend  on  the  point  of  view. 

In  Germany  the  employers  agree  to  strong  unions.  We  negotiate  wages,  salaries  and  other  work  conditions 
on  a branch  and  regional  level  and  establish  them  in  collective  agreements.  Strong  rmions  may  also  ensure 
industrial  peace  being  guaranteed  by  the  workers  once  the  agreement  has  been  achieved.  We  are  aware,  of 
course,  that  the  British  legal  framework  for  collective  bargaining  differs  largely  from  the  German  one.  Our 
information  on  collective  bargaining  as  well  as  the  brochure  “Sozialpartner”  ^ages  112-123)  inform  about 
the  point  of  view  of  both  sides,  the  employers  and  the  employees. 


(2)  Do  Unions  have  any  role  outside  employment? 

In  Germany  the  answer  definitely  has  to  be  “Yes,  they  have”! 

Workers  and  employer  representatives  are  members  of  the  so-called  self-administration  bodies  of  the 
German  social  insurance  institutions  in  the  fields  of  health,  old  age  and  unemployment.  They  have  and  accept 
the  responsibility  for  a tremendous  amount  of  money  devoted  to  social  security  of  the  workers.  They  also 
have  to  assure  that  money  is  not  dealt  with  wastefully  but  spent  correctly.  (Y ou  find  more  details  about  their 
work  in  the  chapter  “Soziale  Sicherungspolitik”  on  pages  128-149). 

Furthermore  both  sides  of  industry  participate  with  their  own  lay  judges  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  labour 
and  social  courts.  Altogether,  some  50,000  representatives  of  the  social  partners  are  engaged  in  the  fields  of 
social  security  and  jurisdiction. 

In  our  opinion  the  participation  of  employers  and  workers  in  the  mentioned  fields  contribute  to  the  social 
stability  in  Germany. 
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We  hope  that  these  informations  are  helpful  for  your  work.  Should  you  be  interested  in  discussing  these 
topics  in  detail  with  a representative  of  our  organisation,  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us  before  end  of  January 
(Mr  Bemd  Heinzemann,  telephone  number:  0221/3795-199). 

Confederation  of  German  Employers’  Associations 
Codetermination  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
An  Outline  of  the  System 

In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  system  of  codetermination  and  participation  of  employees  is 
regulated  by  various  laws  which  are  implemented  at  different  levels: 

— at  plant  level  by  the  Works  Constitution  Act  of  1988  (“Betriebsverfassungsgesetz”)  and  the  Act  on 
Spokesmen  Committees  of  Managerial  Staff  of  1988  (“SprecherausschuBgesetz”) 

— at  company  level  by  the  Works  Constitution  Act  of  1952  (“Betriebsverfassungsgesetz”),  the  Act 
concerning  Codetermination  by  Employees  within  the  Supervisory  and  Management  Boards  of 
Companies  in  the  Coal,  Iron  and  Steel  Sectors  of  Industry  of  1951  (“Montan- 
Mitbestimmungsgesetz”)  and  the  Codetermination  Act  of  1976  (“Mitbestimmungsgesetz”). 

The  system  of  codetermination  and  participation  of  employees  originated  in  the  1920s  and  was  re- 
established and  considerably  extended  at  the  beginning  of  the  1950s.  Neither  its  development  nor  scope  can 
be  seen  separately  from  the  overall  sodo-economic  background  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  This  is 
why  its  transfer  into  a different  national  context  is  virtually  impossible. 

Basically,  the  principle  of  codetermination  and  participation  of  employees  is  undisputed  in  the  Federal 
Rupublic  of  Germany  and  is  acknowledged  by  employers.  Every  regulation,  however,  has  to  respect  the 
demarcation  line  which  for  reasons  of  the  constitution  and  the  economic  order  is  drawn  by  the  necessity  that 
shareholders  or  owners  are  ensured  of  the  power  to  make  ultimate  dedsions. 

Codetermination  at  plant  level 

Works  Constitution  Act  of  1988  (“Betriebsverfassongsgesetz’*) 

The  Works  Constitution  Act,  in  force  since  1952,  substantially  extended  in  1972  and  amended  in  1988, 
applies  to  all  plants  with  at  least  five  employees.  It  gives  the  Works  Councils  as  the  elected  representatives  of 
all  employees  except  managerial  staff  a series  of  graded  rights  to  information,  consultation  and 
codetermination.  In  part,  these  rights  are  quite  extensive. 

Only  employees  employed  in  the  plant  concerned  are  eligible  to  be  elected  to  the  Works  Coundl.  Trade 
unions  have  no  legal  influence  on  the  composition  of  the  Works  Coundl.  Above  all,  they  are  not  entitled  to 
send  trade  union  officials  to  the  Works  Coundl.  Consequently,  the  Works  Council  is  not  a union  body, 
although  in  practice,  most  Works  Coundl  members  and  particularly  those  in  highly  unionised  plants  are 
members  of  a union.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  the  trade  union  is  not  entitled  to  give  instuctions  to  the  Works 
Coundl. 

The  governing  prindple  regarding  the  relationship  between  employer  and  Works  Council  which  is 
explicitly  laid  down  in  the  Act  is  that  of  “working  together  in  the  spirit  of  mutal  trust ...  for  the  good  of  the 
employees  and  the  plant”.  Above  all,  this  prindple  prohibits  any  form  of  industrial  action  between  the 
employer  and  the  Works  Coundl.  In  fact,  all  matters  of  contention  arising  between  both  sides  are  to  be  settled 
peacefully,  ie  either  by  appealing  to  a Labour  Court  or— and  this  applies  to  most  matters  subject  to 
codetermination— by  having  recourse  to  a conciliation  board  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  assessors  from 
each  side  plus  an  independent  chairman. 

The  following  partidpation  rights  can  be  distinguished  according  to  their  significance: 

— information  rights 

— consultation  rights  and  rights  to  be  heard 

— codetermination  rights. 

With  regard  to  the  participation  rights,  the  Act  distinguishes  between  sodal,  personnel  and  economic 
matters.  The  most  important  codetermination  rights  in  social  matters  relate  to 

— the  maintenance  of  order  and  discipline  in  the  plant 

— starting  and  finishing  daily  work,  over-time  and  short-time  work 

— social  services 

— principles  of  remuneration 

— performance-related  remimeration. 

The  most  important  consultation  and  codetermination  rights  in  personnel  matters  relate  to: 

— consultation  in  personnel  planning 

— codetermination  with  regard  to  the  engagement  and  transfer  of  employees 
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— hearings  in  cases  of  dismissal  as  a result  of  which  an  employee  who  has  been  dismissed  may  be 
entitled  to  continue  working  in  the  plant  until  the  Labour  Court  makes  a final  judgement  on  the  case 
at  issue. 

The  participation  rights  in  economic  matters  relate  to: 

— information  and  consultation  within  the  economic  committee,  a committee  of  the  Works  Council 

— consultation  in  the  event  of  plant  alterations  (in  particular  closure  of  the  whole  or  of  parts  of  the 
plant)  and  codetermination  with  regard  to  the  creation  of  a “social  compensation  plan”  to  offset  or 
alleviate  any  financial  disadvantages  to  the  staff  as  a result  of  the  planned  alterations. 

Act  on  Spokesmen  Committees  of  Managerial  Staff  of  1988  (“Spredieraasschn^esetz”) 

Managerial  staff  represent  about  two  per  cent  of  the  workforce  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  The 
Works  Constitution  Act  does  not  provide  for  them  to  be  represented  by  the  Works  Councils.  To  meet  their 
wish  for  collective  representation  spokesmen  committees  of  managerial  staff  have  been  set  up  on  the  basis  of 
voluntary  agreements  with  the  employers  for  quite  some  time  now.  They  were  legally  recognised  and 
regulated  by  the  Act  on  Spokesmen  Committees  for  Managerial  Staff  of  23  December  1988,  in  force  since 
1 January  1989. 

The  Act  provides  for  the  setting  up  of  spokesmen  committees  on  the  plant  level  or,  alternatively,  of  one 
such  committee  on  company  level.  Spokesmen  committees  on  plant  level  may  be  elected  in  plants  with  at  least 
10  managerial  staff  members.  The  same  applies  to  the  election  of  the  spokesmen  committee  on  company  level. 
Only  managerial  staff  working  in  the  plant  or  the  company  concerned  may  be  elected  to  the  spokesmen 
committee.  Associations  of  managerial  staff  have  no  legal  influence  on  the  composition  of  spokesmen 
committees  and  are  not  entitled  to  give  instructions  to  their  members  sitting  in  these  committees.  The 
independence  of  the  spokesmen  committee  vis-k>vis  the  employer  is  safeguarded  through  various  rights,  and 
in  particular  by  a provision  prohibiting  the  employer  from  discriminating  against  committee  members.  The 
costs  of  the  spokesmen  committees’  activities  have  to  be  borne  by  the  employer. 

Like  in  the  Works  Constitution  Act,  the  predominant  principle  governing  the  relationship  between  the 
employer  and  the  spokesmen  committee  is  that  both  should  work  together  in  a spirit  of  mutual  trust.  In 
particular,  it  is  prohibited  to  settle  differences  of  opinion  between  the  employer  and  the  spokesmen  committee 
by  having  recourse  to  industrial  action. 

The  spokesmen  committee  has  information,  consultation  rights  and  a right  to  be  heard,  but  has  no 
codetermination  rights,  This  is  why  it  was  not  necessary  to  provide  for  a condliation  board  designed  to  settle 
differences  of  opinion  between  the  employer  and  the  spokesmen  committee. 

The  spokesmen  committee  has  a consultation  rightin  case  of  a modification  of  general  working  conditions, 
especially  as  regards  salary  structures  and  alterations  of  the  general  employment  criteria.  In  case  of  alterations 
affecting  the  plant  (reduction  of  operations  or  closure  of  the  whole  or  important  departments  of  the  plant)  the 
employer  shall  inform  the  spokesmen  committee  and  discuss  full  or  partial  compensation  of  fiTiaTu-ial 
prejudices  sustained  by  managerial  staff.  The  spokesmen  committee  has  to  be  consulted  before  every  dismissal 
of  management  staff  members;  any  notice  of  dismissal  given  without  prior  consultation  of  the  spokesmen 
committee  shall  be  null  and  void, 

The  spokesmen  committee  has  a right  of  information  on  financial  matters  as  well  as  on  staff  matters  such 
as  new  engagements  or  staff  movements  affecting  individual  managerial  staff  members. 

The  employers,  represented  by  the  Confederation  of  German  Employers’  Associations,  have  always 
welcomed  this  form  of  codetermination  at  plant  level.  The  widespread  acceptance  of  codetermination  and 
participation  rights  and  their  practical  use  would  be  inconceivable  without  this  positive  basic  attitude  of 
employers.  Even  though  one  can  say  that  basically  the  Works  Constitution  Act  has  stood  the  test,  some 
problems  have  nevertheless  arisen  in  practice.  In  particular,  some  codetermination  rights  have  become  too 
extensive.  Tim,  by  fully  exploiting  all  participation  and  codetermination  rights  it  is  possible  to  interfere  in 
entrepreneurial  decision-making;  in  some  individual  cases,  the  accumulation  of  codetermination  rights  at 
plant  and  at  company  level  may  result  in  codetermination  “above  parity”  (ilberparitStische  Mitbestimmung). 
Consequently,  for  the  employers  one  effect  of  the  Works  Constitution  Act  has  been  that  necessary  co- 
operation with  employees’  representatives  has  become  considerably  more  cumbersome,  confiictuous,  time- 
consuming  and  expensive. 

Codetermination  at  company  level 

Companies  ^bject  to  codetermination  are  required  to  have  two  separate  organs  in  addition  to  the  assembly 
of  the  owners,  ie  a management  board  and  a supervisory  board.  In  principle,  all  members  of  the  supervisory 
board  have  the  same  rights  and  obligations. 

Codetermination  at  company  level-with  the  exception  of  the  Act  of  1951-takes  place  within  the 
supervisory  board.  The  two  main  functions  of  the  supervisory  board  are  the  general  monitoring  of  the 
m^agement  of  the  company  which  is  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  management  board  and  the  appointment 
and  dismissal  of  members  of  the  management  board.  Furthermore,  it  may  be  specified  in  the  company’s 
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statutes,  adopt^  by  the  oiraers  or  shareholders  at  their  general  meeting  or,  in  fact,  the  supervisory  board 
itself  may  stipulate  m its  rules  of  procedure,  that  certain  activities  of  the  board  of  management  require  the 
consent  of  the  supervisory  board.  ^ 


Act  concerning  Codetermination  by  Employees  within  tbe  Supervisory  and  Management  Boards  of  Companies 
in  tbe  Coal,  ton  and  Steel  Sector  of  Indostry  of  1951  (“Montan-Mitbestinunnngsgesetz”) 

“Parity"  codetermination,  as  it  is  generally  called,  was  first  introduced  after  the  War  in  the  British  Zone  of 
Occupation  and  subsequently  was  adopted  into  the  legislation  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  1951 
as  a special  regulation  characterised  by  the  particular  circumstances  of  history  confined  to  the  small  area  of 
the  mining,  iron  and  steel  production  industries  (Montanindustrie). 

The  Act  on  codetermination  in  the  coal,  iron  and  steel  industries  stipulates  that  the  composition  of  the 
supervisory  board  be  based  on  parity,  ie  equal  numbers  of  shareholders’  and  employees’  representatives.  If 
one  were  to  take  a supervisory  board  comprising  1 1 members  as  a model,  five  would  have  to  be  shareholders’ 
and  five  employees’  representatives.  Of  the  latter,  three  are  nominated  by  the  trade  unions.  The  1 1th  member 
is  an  independent  (impartial)  member  jointly  elected  by  both  sides  of  the  supervisory  board. 

In  addition,  there  is  provision  for  a so-called  “labour  director”  who  must  belong  to  the  management  board 
and  who,  by  law,  cannot  be  appointed  or  dismissed  against  the  majority  of  votes  of  the  employees’ 
representatives  on  the  supervisory  board.  Thus,  both  legally  and  in  practice,  the  labour  director  is  dependent 
on  tbe  trade  unions. 

There  was  and  still  is  widespread  disagreement  between  unions  and  employers  about  the  effects  of  this  form 
of  co-determination  which  today  only  applies  to  about  30  companies  in  the  coal,  iron  and  steel  industries. 

In  evaluating  the  scheme,  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  spedal  regulation  confined  to  two  branches  of 
industry  which  are,  in  many  respects,  subject  to  special  conditions.  Its  scope  being  limited,  it  has  had  no  major 
impact  on  the  social  and  economic  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Federal  Republic.  Yet,  it  does  have 
significance  of  a political  nature.  For  more  than  30  years,  it  has  been  a priority  of  the  German  trade  unions 
that  this  form  of  co-determination  be  extended  to  cover  all  large  companies.  The  employers  on  the  other  hand 
are  equally  determined  to  prevent  this. 


Works  ConstitDtion  Act  of  1932  (“Betriebsrerfassnngsgesetz”) 

Asfar  as  it  was  not  amended  in  1972,  the  Works  Constitution  Act  of  1952  continues  to  exist  as  a specific 
law  applicable  to  all  companies  with  less  than  2,000  employees,  entitling  the  employees  to  elect  one  third  of 
the  members  of  the  supervisory  board.  If  only  two  employees’  representatives  are  to  be  elected,  these  must  be 
employees  of  the  company  concerned,  one  wage-earning  and  one  salaried  employee.  In  larger  boards,  it  is 
also  possible  to  elect  trade  union  officials  to  the  supervisory  board  not  employed  in  the  company,  although  in 
practice  this  is  an  exception.  As  already  mentioned,  this  form  of  co-determination  which  applies  to  all 
branches  of  industry,  is  undisputed  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Co-detennination  Act  of  1976  (“Mitbestimmungsgesetz") 

The  Co-determination  Act  which  came  into  force  in  1976  followmg  many  years  of  intensive  discussions, 
entailed  an  extension  of  the  one-third  representation  of  employees  on  the  supervisory  board  to  numerical 
parity.  However,  on  a number  of  decisive  points  this  Act  still  fails  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  trade  unions  that 
the  specific  co-determination  scheme  in  the  coal,  iron  and  steel  industries  be  extended  throughout  industry. 
The  act  ensures  the  preponderance  of  the  owners’  representatives  in  the  supervisory  board,  and  does  not 
provide  for  a labour  director  being  dependent  on  the  trade  unions.  Following  are  the  main  provisions  of  the 
Act: 


Scope 

The  Act  applies  to  all  companies  with  more  than  2,000  employees.  To  determine  the  number  of  employees 
in  groups,  the  employees  of  subsidiary  companies  are  considered  as  employees  of  the  parent  company. 
Presently,  522  companies  are  subject  to  the  Co-determination  Act  of  1976.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  on  Co- 
determination in  the  Coal,  Iron  and  Steel  Industries  of  1951  continue  to  be  applicable  to  these  sectors  and  the 
Works  Constitution  Act  of  1952  to  companies  with  less  than  2,000  employees. 


The  supervisory  board 

Co-determination  takes  place  within  the  supervisory  board  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  owners’  and 
employees’  representatives.  The  supervisory  board  of  the  companies  subject  to  tbe  Act  comprise  12, 16  or  20 
members,  depending  on  the  number  of  employees. 
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The  composition  of  the  employees  ’ side  on  the  supervisory  board 

Taking  as  a model  a supervisory  board  consisting  of  20  members,  seven  out  of  ten  employees’ 
representatives  must  be  employees  of  the  company  concerned.  Three  employees’  representatives  who  may  be 
nominated  exclusively  by  the  trade  unions  can  come  from  outside  the  company  and  are  normally  full-time 
trade  union  officials. 

Among  the  employees’  representatives  employed  by  the  company  concerned,  there  must  be  proportional 
representation  of  manual,  non-manual  and  senior  managerial  st^,  the  minimum  being  one  representative  of 
manual,  one  for  non-manual  and  one  of  senior  managerial  staff.  To  simplify  the  rather  complicated  definition 
given  by  the  law,  “managerial  staff”  may  be  defined  as  executives  from  the  upper  levels  of  management,  but 
not  board  members.  Each  group  of  employees,  ie  manual  workers,  non-manual  workers  and  senior 
managerial  staff,  has  an  exclusive  right  to  nominate  candidates  of  their  choice.  Both  the  Act’s  guarantee  of  a 
minimum  of  seats  and  the  right  for  each  separate  group  to  nominate  their  candidates  ensure  that  senior 
managerial  staff  is  also  represented  on  the  supervisory  board  by  someone  having  their  confidence. 

The  chairman  of  the  supervisory  board 

Both  the  supervisory  board’s  chairman  and  the  vice  chairman  are  elected  by  the  members  of  the  supervisory 
board  on  a two-thirds  majority  basis.  If  this  majority  is  not  achieved,  the  owners’  representatives  elect  the 
chairman  and  the  employees  the  vice-chairman  of  the  supervisory  board.  If  voting  in  the  supervisory  board 
results  in  a tie,  the  ch^rman  of  the  supemsory  board  has  the  casting  vote  in  further  votes  taken. 

The  management  board 

With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  the  members  of  the  management  board,  the  decisive  casting  vote  of  the 
supervisory  board  chairman  comes  into  play  only  after  an  intermediate  procedure  of  several  steps:  the  first 
step  requires  a majority  of  two  thirds.  If  that  majority  is  not  obtained,  an  arbitration  board,  ie  a committee 
specially  set  up  for  that  purpose  and  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  owners’  and  employees’  representatives, 
has  to  submit  a proposal  to  the  supervisory  board.  The  decision  is  then  taken  by  a simple  majority  of  votes 
cast.  Should  this  vote  also  fail  to  produce  a majority,  the  casting  vote  of  the  supervisory  board  chairman  is 
then  decisive  when  a further  vote  is  taken. 

A “labour  director”  is  to  be  appointed  as  a member  of  the  management  board,  who  is  responsible  for 
personnel  and  social  matters.  The  term  “labour  director”  has  been  taken  from  the  system  of  co-determination 
in  the  coal,  iron  and  steel  industries,  though  the  provisions  for  the  appointment  of  the  “labour  director”  under 
the  Co-determination  Act  of  1976  are  exactly  the  same  as  for  any  other  member  of  the  management  board. 
This  means  that  with  the  help  of  the  casting  vote  of  the  supervisory  board  chairman,  the  “labour  director” 
can  also  be  appointed  against  the  votes  of  the  employees’  representatives  on  the  supervisory  board. 

The  Co-determination  Act  in  practice 

In  1976,  some  employers’  associations  and  companies  filed  a complaint  against  the  Co-determination  Act 
before  the  Federal  Constitutional  Court  which  gave  its  judgment  in  1979.  This  judgment  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  practical  application  of  the  Act.  Even  though  the  Court  confirmed  that  the  Act  is  not 
unconstitutional,  it,  however,  at  the  same  time  made  it  perfictly  clear  that: 

— the  use  of  the  casting  vote  by  the  supervisory  board  chairman  is  not  subject  to  any  particular 
conditions 

— the  labour  director— like  any  other  board  member— can  also  be  appointed  against  the  votes  of  the 
employees’  representatives  on  the  supervisory  board 

— the  general  company  law—and,  above  all,  the  rights  of  the  General  Assembly— are  restricted  by  the 
Co-determination  Act  only  to  the  extent  to  which  this  is  expressly  provided  for  in  the  Act  itself. 

The  Court  has  thus  clarified  that  despite  numerical  parity  representation,  the  owners  have  the  upper  hand 
on  the  supervisory  board. 

In  practice,  the  casting  vote  of  the  supervisory  board  chairman  has  proved  to  be  useful  in  ensuring  that  the 
supervisory  board  remains  capable  of  dedsion  making.  Up  to  now,  the  casting  vote  of  the  supervisory  board 
chairman  has  been  used  only  in  exceptional  cases.  Normally,  the  supervisory  board  reaches  its  decisions 
unanimously.  Even  when  such  decisions  affect  particular  interests  of  the  employees  and  hence  can  be  expected 
to  raise  objections,  efforts  are  made  to  find  a compromise  solution  adequately  taking  these  objections  into 
account.  This  is  either  done  by  the  supervisory  board  itself,  or,  prior  to  the  deliberations  within  the 
supervisory  board,  the  management  board  tries  to  work  out  a proposal  on  which  a consensus  is  most  likely 
to  be  reached.  The  necessity  to  reach  decisions  in  such  a manner  has  certainly  increased  in  line  with  the 
increased  power  of  the  employees’  side  on  the  supervisory  board.  The  casting  vote  of  the  supervisory  board 
chairman,  however,  rules  out  any  situation  where  the  owners’  side  could  be  forced  to  reach  a consensus  with 
the  employees’  side.  If  an  acceptable  compromise  cannot  be  found,  the  supervisory  board  will  vote  on  the 
matter  at  issue,  even  though  not  imanimously. 

There  is  no  need  for  the  supervisory  board  chairman  to  use  his  casting  vote,  when  for  example  the 
representative  of  the  senior  managerial  staff  votes  with  the  owners’  side  or  when  the  employees’  side  does  not 
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vote  unanimously.  However,  if  a vote  actually  does  result  in  a tie,  the  casting  vote  of  the  supervisory  board 
chairman  will  be  decisive.  This  also  applies  to  decisions  of  the  supervisory  board  on  staff  matters  and  above 
all,  to  the  appomtment  of  the  labour  director.  During  the  first  phase  of  the  application  of  the  Act  the  unions 
attempted  to  fill  this  post  with  persons  sympathetic  to  trade  unionist  ideology,  using  the  “labour  director”  of 
the  coal,  iron  and  steel  industries  as  the  example.  Whereas  such  attempts  could  be  defeated  in  the  private 
sector,  the  unions  were  successful  in  some  state-owned  companies  and  in  the  subsidaries  of  those  parent 
companies  having  to  comply  with  the  Codetermination  Act  of  the  coal,  iron  and  steel  industries. 

In  the  meantime,  practice  has  shown  that  despite  numerical  parity  representation  on  the  supervisory  board 
the  slight  upper  hand  enjoyed  by  the  owners’  side  is  sufficient  to  ensure  that  companies  are  still  able  to  operate 
under  the  conditions  of  a market  economy.  Nevertheless,  the  Act  has  provoked  some  major  problematic 
changes: 

In  general,  decision-making  processes  have  become  more  complicated.  This  is  not  only  due  to  the  increased 
influence  of  the  employees’  side  on  the  supervisory  board  itself,  but  also  to  the  indirect  effect  the 
Codetermination  Act  has  had  on  the  Works  Constitution  Act  and  its  provisions  with  regard  to 
codetermination  and  participation.  The  close  interrelationship  between  persons  having  funaions  at  both 
codetermination  levels  has  been  enhanced  by  the  new  Codetermination  Act.  With  the  exception  of  the 
representative  of  senior  managerial  staff,  almost  all,  supervisory  board  members  on  the  employees’  side  who 
are  employed  by  the  company,  also  have  important  functions  within  the  Works  Councils.  It  is  true  that  the 
problems  facing  a Works  Council  normally  do  not  concern  the  supervisory  board.  Yet,  if  there  is  a connection 
for  some  relevant  reason,  the  interrelated  functions  at  both  levels  make  it  easier  for  the  employees’ 
representatives  to  harmonize  their  positions  within  both  forums. 

The  position  of  the  unions  on  the  supervisory  boards  has  been  strengthened  by  entitling  the  unions 
represented  in  the  company  to  propose  candidates  for  two  to  three  union  representatives  (two  on  boards  with 
12  and  16  members,  three  on  boards  with  20  members)  to  be  elected  by  all  employees  of  the  company.  The 
union  representatives  may  come  from  outside  the  companies.  Unions  like  the  DAG,  a white  collar  union, 
or  Christian  unions  competing  with  the  most  powerful  DGB  unions  (German  Trade  Union  Congress)  have 
successfully  profited  from  this  right.  They  proposed  candidates  employed  in  the  company  who  are  clearly 
given  preference  over  trade  union  offidals  coming  from  outside  the  company.  Now  a considerable  number  of 
supervisory  board  members  come  from  non-DGB-unions.  Nevertheless,  the  DGB  is  by  far  the  most  powerful 
organisation;  there  are  now  about  1,000  full-time  trade  union  officials  of  the  DGB  sitting  on  the  supervisory 
boards  of  companies  subject  to  the  Codetermination  Act. 

However,  the  trade  unions  have  not  become  so  powerful  to  the  extent  that  their  representatives  can 
determine  consistently  the  policy  to  be  followed  by  the  employees’  representatives  on  the  superrisory  board. 
This  is  prevented  by  the  many  supervisory  board  members  employed  by  the  companies  concerned  whose 
influence  is  too  great.  Should  they  actually  be  union  members— and  in  fact  the  majority  of  them  are— their 
involvement  in  the  company  and  the  functions  assigned  to  them  by  the  Works  Consti^tion  Act  give  them 
enou^  power  to  defend  their  positions  even  against  the  unions  if  necessary.  This  rarely  happens  in  the 
meetings  of  the  supervisory  board  itself,  but  rather  in  the  regular  preliminary  meetings  of  the  employees’ 
representatives.  With  this  in  mind,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  unions  have  not 
succeeded  in  having  their  officials  from  outside  the  company  appointed  as  vice-chairman  of  the  supervisory 
boards,  even  though  they  tried  to  reserve  this  position  for  their  own  representatives. 

The  practical  effects  of  the  Codetermination  Act  are  quite  obvious  in  the  field  of  information.  Though  it  is 
true  that  the  Codetermination  Act  itself  has  not  brought  about  an  extension  of  the  information  rights  of  the 
supervisory  board,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  in  practice  the  members  from  the  employees’  side  are  able  to  make 
much  greater  use  of  existing  information  rights.  The  trade  union  representatives  play  a prominent  role  in  this 
respect. 

Hence,  the  question  of  confidentiality  has  become  a particularly  important  problem.  The  members  of  the 
supervisory  board  are  obliged  by  law  to  maintain  secrecy  with  regard  to  confidential  trade  and  business 
information.  However,  it  isnot  the  responsibility  of  the  supervisory  board  itself  to  determine  in  concrete  terms 
what  is  to  be  considered  as  a trade  or  business  secret.  This  depends  on  a number  of  objective  criteria,  and  as 
the  legal  definition  is  only  vague,  this  leaves  much  room  for  individual  interpretation.  This  problem  is  all  the 
more  serious  as  the  unions’  interpretation  of  law  is  extremely  restrictive  in  that  they  stipulate  that  the 
observance  of  the  obligation  not  to  disclose  secrets  must  not  encroach  upon  the  interests  of  the  employees. 
Obviously,  breaches  of  confidentiality  are  difficult  to  prove,  particularly  when  they  occur  in  union  circles. 
As  an  indication  of  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  in  some  cases  even  internal  matters  discussed  within  the 
supervisory  board  have  been  brought  out  into  the  public. 

From  experience  gained  so  far  from  the  application  of  the  Codetermination  Act,  one  can  conclude  that  one 
effect  of  the  Codetermination  Act  has  been  tlmt  all  parties  involved  have  had  to  be  more  prepared  to  cooperate 
in  the  interest  of  the  company.  The  greater  this  willingness,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  tensions  and  conflicts 
arising  may  be  reduced.  This,  however,  does  not  exclude  conflict  as  a result  of  differing  interests.  If  companies 
are  to  continue  to  be  able  to  operate  under  the  conditions  of  a market  economy,  it  is  of  vital  importance  that 
where  necessary  the  owners’  side  should  exercise  its  right  to  make  the  ultimate  decision.  Practice  of  the 
application  of  the  Codetermination  Act  has  shown  quite  dearly  that  this  prerogative  is  absolutely  necessary. 
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At  the  same  time,  it  has  become  clear  that  through  this  Act,  codetermination  has  reached  the  limits  of  what 
is  feasable  and  admissable. 

Nevertheless,  the  unions’  unchanging  aim  is  to  extend  full  parity  codetermination  to  apply  to  large 
companies  throu^out  all  sectors  of  the  economy.  This  demand  continues  to  meet  with  the  determined 
resistance  of  German  employers;  if  the  unions  were  to  achieve  their  goal,  the  economic  order  of  the  Federal 
Republic  would  be  a different  one. 

November  1993 


THE  COLLECTIVE  AGREEMENT  SYSTEM  IN  GERMANY 
Free  Collective  Bargaining 

In  Germany,  employers  and  trade  unions  negotiate  wages,  salaries  and  other  work  conditions  like  working 
hours  and  holidays,  independent  of  the  government,  and  establish  them  in  collective  agreements.  The  freedom 
which  the  trade  unions  and  employers  have  in  this  situation  is  also  defined  as  free  collective  bargaining  and 
is  seen  as  an  expression  of  a market  economy  State  intervenUon,  eg-  through  the  stipulation  of  a compulsory 
conciliation  procedure,  the  fixing  of  minimum  remuneration  or  an  indexation  of  wages,  is  incompatible  within 
this  system.  The  main  contents  of  collective  agreements  are  the  regulations  on  remuneration,  the  assessment 
of  work,  as  well  as  working  hours. 

Freedom  to  form  a Coalition 

Free  collective  bargaining  is  established  in  the  Constitution  (Art  9 para  3 of  the  German  Constitution)  and 
was  put  in  concrete  form  in  the  Act  on  Collective  Agreements  of  1949,  amended  1969.  Since  1st  July  1990— 
the  date  of  Economic,  Monetary  and  Social  Union— this  has  also  been  put  in  force  in  former  East  Germ^y. 
An  essential  requirement  for  free  collective  bargaining  is  freedom  to  form  a coalition,  which  means  the  right 
“to  form  an  association  to  protect  and  promote  work  and  economic  conditions.”  Associations  for  the 
employees  are  trade  unions  while  associations  for  the  employers  are  the  employers’  associations.  These 
associations  are  set  up  on  a voluntary  basis.  No  one  can  force  an  employee  in  a trade  union  or  a firm  in  an 
employers’s  association  (freedom  to  form  a coalition). 

The  Legal  Basis 

The  Act  on  Collective  Agreements  determines  in  13  articles  what  form  and  content  the  coll^tive  agreement 
must  have,  who  the  collective  agreement  parties  are  and  to  whom  the  collective  agreement  is  applicable.  In 
principle,  it  is  left  up  to  the  collective  agreement  parties,  which  socio-political  tasks  are  ruled  with  which 
content.  The  necessary  regulations  of  the  Labour  Protection  Laws  must,  however,  be  observed  (eg  the 
Working  Hours  Laws);  The  employer  can  only  deviate  from  these  regulations,  if  the  collective  agreement  is 
in  favour  of  the  employees.  He  can  go  below  the  protection  regulations  through  collective  agreements  only 
when  the  law  expressly  allows  it  opening  clause). 

Collective  Agreement  Parties 

According  to  the  Act  on  Collective  Agreements,  trade  unions,  individual  employers  as  well  as  employers’ 
associations  are  possible  collective  agreement  parties. 

With  the  re-establishment  after  the  Second  World  War  of  the  16  individual  trade  unions  fonning  the 
“Deutscher  Gewerkschaftbund”  (DGB),  the  German  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  two  principles  have 
determined  the  organisational  structure: 

— The  industrial  association’s  principle  which  means  that  all  employees  in  a branch  of  industry  are 
joined  together  in  a trade  union,  independent  of  their  job  (prindple:  one  firm,  one  trade  union).  For 
example  a metal  worker  in  a chemical  industry  can  only  join  the  Industrial  Chemical  Workers 
Union  (JG  Chemie)  and  cannot  join  the  Industrial  Metal  Workers’  Union  (IG  Metall)  although  it 
is  for  the  relevent  occupation. 

— The  principle  of  single  trade  imions  means  that  all  employees  can  be  members,  whatever  their 
political  or  ideological  beliefs. 

Out  of  about  30  million  employees,  13  million  are  organised  in  trade  unions.  The  large  majority  of  these 
employees  (about  1 1 million)  are  members  of  the  16  individual  trade  unions  fonning  the  German  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions.  The  unions  with  the  most  members  are  the  Industrial  Metal  Workers’  Union,  (IG  Met^: 
3.4  million),  the  Transport  and  Public-sector  Workers’  Union  (OTV;  2.1  million)  and  the  Industrial 
Chemical-Paper  and  Ceramic  Workers’  Union,  (IG  Chemie-Papier-Keramik,  800,000). 

The  German  Union  of  Salaried  Workers  (DAG)  is  also  important  In  contrast  to  the  DGB  unions,  the 
DAG  is  cross-branch  organised,  which  with  over  550,000  memters,  is  the  largest  independent  trade  union  for 
salaried  workers  in  Europe. 

The  employers’  associations  are  based  likewise  on  the  industrial  association  principle  and  look  after  the 
social  and  collective  bargaining  policy  interests  of  their  member  firms.  Their  organisational  level  is  at  about 
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80  per  cent  in  the  old  Bundeslander.  Generally,  employers’  associations  are  stronger  sub-divided  with  the 
branches  than  trade  unions. 

The  organisational  peak  with  over  1,200  employers’  assodaUons  as  well  as  trade  guilds,  is  the  confederation 
of  German  Employers’  Associations  which  is  based  in  Cologne,  It  represents  the  common  socio-political 
interests  of  entrepreneurship  which  are  of  fundemental  importance  and  go  beyond  the  area  of  a Federal  State 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  or  of  more  than  one  branch  of  industry. 

The  Confederation  of  German  Employers  Associations  is  not  in  a position  to  conclude  any  collective 
agreements  because  of  its  statute.  It  co-ordinates  the  collective  bargaining  policy  ofthe  member  associations 
and  can  give  recommendations  on  collective  bargaining  policy.  Its  members  consist  of  47  branch  associations 
from  industry,  trade,  craft,  traffic,  banks,  insurance  etc  and  15  Lflnder  associations  which  comprise  all  the 
branches  active  in  that  particular  region.  As  it  is  a confederation  of  associations,  companies  are  only  indirect 
members  of  the  Confederation. 

Collective  Agreements 

Every  year  in  Germany  some  9,000  collective  agreements  are  concluded  (a  good  2,000  in  the  new  Lander  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany),  which  concern  about  30  million  employees  indirectly  or  directly.  In  total 
nearly  40,000  collective  agreements  are  presently  in  force. 

Four  types  of  collective  bargaining  can  be  identified: 

— Wage  and  salary  agreements  (remuneration  agreements);  period  of  validity:  as  a rule  12  months. 

~ Wage  and  salary  framework  agreements  which  describe  the  demands  posed  to  the  employee  and 

attribute  them  to  remuneration  groups.  Furthermore  they  regulate  the  types  of  wage  (time  wage, 
incentive  pay  and  bonus  payment). 

— Framework  agreements  which  contain  all  other  work  conditions. 

— Special  collective  agreements  (for  example  over  issues  like  employer’s  contributions  to  tax 
deductible  savings  schemes  and  agreements  to  protect  workers  against  rationalisation). 

Other  than  the  remuneration  agreements,  these  collective  agreements  mainly  have  a period  of  validity  of 
three  to  five  years. 

Effects 

The  collective  agreements  lays  down  rights  and  duties  for  employees  and  employers.  Both  of  them  are 
bound  to  it  only  on  condition  that  they  are  either  a member  of  a trade  union  and  employer’s  organisation  or 
an  individual  employer  which  have  concluded  the  respective  collective  agreement.  Employees  who  are  not 
organised  in  a trade  union  do  not  have  an  automatic  right  to  claim  the  scheduled  wage.  Nevertheless,  for 
reasons  of  practicality,  employers  voluntarily  apply  the  collective  agreements  to  all  their  employees. 
Collective  agreement  set  minimuTn  work  conditions  which,  in  principle,  the  employer  is  not  allowed  to  fall 
short  of,  unless  the  collective  agreement  itself  allows  it  (the  so-called  collective  agreement’s  opening  clause). 
Improvements  in  the  workplace,  which  are  in  favour  of  the  employee  are  always  permitted  (eg—  bonuses 
given  on  a voluntary  basis). 

Collective  Bargaining  and  Conciliation 

After  the  termination  of  the  collective  agreement,  the  trade  unions  set  their  demands.  This  leads  to 
negotiations  in  which  the  mutual  positions  will  be  discussed.  If  no  agreement  is  made,  both  parties  can  declare 
the  break  down  in  negotiations.  If  at  this  point  in  time,  the  validity  of  the  collective  agreement  comes  to  an 
end,  the  peace  obligation  (which  is  one  of  the  main  duties  for  collective  agreement  parties),  no  longer  exist. 
This  means  that  from  then  on  disputes  are  allowed.  If  a conciliation  agreement  is  laid  down  an  independent 
conciliator  will  occasionally  take  part  and  will  try  to  find  a solution  to  the  wage  conflict  within  a small 
negotiation  circle  before  a dispute  starts. 

Disputes 

After  a break-down  in  talks,  a dispute  is  the  last  way  to  force  a collective  agreement.  According  to  the 
jurisdiction,  dispute  measures  (strikes  and  lockouts)  can  only  be  initiated,  if  all  negotiation  possibilities  have 
been  used  up.  Generally,  strikes  are  not  allowed  unless  they  bring  about  a solution  for  a collective  agreement 
conflict.  The  following  actions  are  therefore  illegal: 

— Wildcat  strikes  which  are  not  organised  by  the  trade  unions. 

— Political  strikes  where  the  conclusion  of  the  collective  agreement  is  not  its  aim. 

When  the  employees  are  striking,  the  employers  can  defend  themselves  by  using  the  lockout  measure  for 
the  reason  of  dispute  parity.  This  measure  is  used  by  the  employer  for  both  legal  and  illegal  strikes  and  is 
allowed  if: 

— a strike  is  in  process  whereby  the  actual  firm  in  lockout  must  not  be  on  strike  itself. 
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~ the  finn  in  lockout  belongs  to  the  employer’s  association  leading  the  dispute. 

The  lockout  measure  is  no  disproportionate  response  to  the  strike  (ie  a response  that  alters  the  balance  of 
power). 

Importance  for  Work  and  Economic  Life 

Free  collective  bargaining  has  proven  itself  to  be  one  of  the  weight  bearing  columns  in  a free  economic  and 
social  system.  It  protects  the  state  on  the  one  hand  from  being  dragged  into  distribution  conflicts  between 
employers  and  employees,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  prevents  the  State  from  intervening  in  the  market 
economy. 

Due  to  their  great  knowledge  on  the  subject  and  the  possibility  to  differentiate  rulings,  the  bargaining 
parties  are  more  competent  in  deciding  the  working  conditions  than  (central)  state  authorities.  The  economic 
importance  of  the  collective  wage  policy  becomes  clear  if  you  see  that  behind  a one  per  cent  increase  or 
decrease  in  wages  in  the  old  German  “LSnder”,  there  stands  a national  economic  sum  of  money  of  about 
DM  15  billion.  The  collective  bargaining  parties  have  therefore  a lasting  influence  on  the  economic  process, 
international  competitiveness  of  the  entrepreneur  and  last  but  not  least  the  number  of  workplaces. 

All  in  all  the  German  bargaining  procedure  system  has  in  the  principle  proven  itself.  The  living  standard  in 
Germany  has  developed  well  and  the  balance  of  social  interests  is  a reality. 

September  1993 


The  Dual  System  of  Vocational  Training  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Cennany 
The  general  educational  system 

The  general  educational  system  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has  a federative  structure.  According 
to  the  Basic  Law  cultural  sovereignty  is  in  the  hands  of  the  16  Federal  States  (Ldnder)  which  are  autonomous 
in  regulating  school  education.  Only  some  issues  of  fundamental  importance  are  regulated  on  a federal  basis 
in  article  7 of  the  Basic  Law  (for  instance  the  provision  that  schools  are  under  State-control,  that  reli^on  is 
considered  as  a regular  subject  and  that  there  exists  the  possibility  of  establishing  private  schools). 

In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  compulsory  education  starts  at  the  age  of  six  for  all  children.  In  most 
Federal  States  (Lander)  compulsory  full-time  education  lasts  nine  years. 

General  education  is  structured  as  follows; 

— Primary  Level  (Primary  school =Grundschule);  this  extends  from  the  1st  to  4th  Grade. 

— Secondary  Level  I (5th  to  10th  Grade);  the  secondly  level  I comprises  the  Main  school 
(Hauptschule)  (5th  to  9th  Grade),  the  Intermediate  school  (Realschule)  (5th  to  10th  Grade)  and  the 
intermediate  level  of  the  Grammar  school  (Gymnasium)  5th  to  10th  C3rade). 

— Secondary  Level  II  (1 1th  to  1 3th  Grade);  the  upper  level  of  the  Grammar  school  (Gymnasium)  (1 1th 
to  13th  (iade). 

— Tertiary  Level  (Universities,  higher  technical  colleges = Fachhochschulen) 

The  vocational  training  system 

Vocational  training  is  mainly  provided  in  the  framework  of  the  so-called  “dual  system”  of  vocational 
training.  It  is  called  dual  because  vocational  training  proceeds  parallel  on  the  job  (inplant  training)  and  at 
school.  While  practical  vocational  training  takes  place  predominantly  on  the  job,  theoretical  vocational 
training  and  general  education  are  mainly  carried  out  at  part-time  vocational  schools  (Teilzeit- 
Berufsschulen). 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  sets  the  legal  framework  for  vocational  training  in  the  firm  (Betrieb),  the 
Federal  States  (Lander)  are  responsible  for  the  scholastic  part,  ie  training  and  vocational  schools.  Following 
State  legislation,  all  young  persons  have  to  attend  the  vocational  school  for  at  least  three  years  on  completion 
of  the  Secondary  Level  I (Main  school  and  Intermediate  school),  ie  normally  until  they  have  reached  1 8 years 
of  age. 

Vocational  schools  are  part-time  schools  which  are  attended  on  one  or  two  days  of  the  week  (8-12  school 
lessons). 

Apart  from  these  schools  there  are  various  other  types  of  vocational  schools  such  as: 

— Full-time  vocational  schools  (Berufsfachschulen);  inplant  training  may  be  replaced  in  part  or  in  full 
by  courses  offered  at  full-time  vocational  schools.  However,  compared  to  inplant  vocational 
training,  these  schools  play  only  a secondary  role.  Most  of  the  young  persons  leaving  the  full-time 
vocational  schools  after  having  obtained  a commercial  or  trade  qualification  undergo  subsequent 
training  on  the  Job.  Full-time  vocational  schools  only  play  a role  in  social  professions  and  in  medical 
assistant  professions. 

— Technical  schools  (Fachschulen)  (for  instance  Master  craftmen’s  schools.  Technician  schools);  these 
schools  are  attended  for  professional  specialisation  or  with  a view  to  obtain  additional 
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qualifications.  The  entrance  requirement  for  a Technical  school  is  completed  vocational  training 
course  and,  as  a rule,  several  years  of  work  experience.  Training  at  a Technical  school  normally  lasts 
one  to  two  years. 

— Senior  technical  schools  (Fachoberschulen)  serve  as  a preparation  for  Higher  technical  colleges 
(Fachhochschulen).  Training  lasts  two  years  respectively.  One  year  in  case  of  a young  person  having 
completed  vocational  training.  There  are  only  very  few  vocational  Grammar  schools  (berufliche 
Gymnasien)  such  as  the  Technical  grammar  school  or  the  Commercial  grammar  school.  Like  in  a 
General  Grammar  school,  training  at  a vocational  Grammar  school  culminates  in  a Higher  School 
Certificate  (Abitur)  qualifying  a young  person  to  enter  university. 

— The  basic  vocational  training  year  (Berufsbildungsjahr),  which  exists  in  different  forms  in  the  Federal 
States  (L&nder),  shall  convey  basic  knowledge  and  basic  skill  as  well  as  it  is  supposed  to  give  insight 
into  certain  vocational  areas,  ie  within  this  scope  one  may  later  on  chose  among  several  occupations. 
The  successful  finals  of  the  basic  vocational  training  year  have  to  be  ascribed  fully  or  partly  to 
further  vocational  training  within  the  chosen  area. 

Legal  basis  of  vocational  training 

Vocational  training  in  the  firm  is  regulated  on  a federal  basis  by  the  Vocational  Training  Act  of  1969. 
According  to  article  1 of  the  Vocational  Training  Act  the  objective  of  vocational  training  is  to  provide, 
through  a systematic  training  programme,  a broadly  conceived  basic  preparation  for  an  occupation  and  the 
necessay  technical  abilities  and  knowledge  to  engage  in  a skilled  form  of  occupational  activity.  Vocational 
training  shall  also  enable  a trainee  to  acquire  the  necessary  work  experience. 

Young  persons  under  18  years  of  age  shall  only  be  trained  in  officially  recognised  occupations. 

Another  relevant  Act  is  the  Act  on  Employment  of  Yomg  Persons  (Jugendarbeitsschutzgesetz)  containing 
special  provisions  for  the  protection  of  trainees  and  young  workers  (eg  regulation  of  working  hours,  pauses, 
prohibition  of  night  work  during  a fixed  period  of  time,  vacation  etc).  Furthermore  the  Act  obliges  the 
employer  to  release  the  trainee  from  work  in  order  to  enable  him  to  attend  the  vocational  school. 

The  Works  Constitution  Act  (Betriebsverfassungsgesetz)  give  the  works  coundl  participation  rights  with 
regard  to  the  promotion  and  implementation  of  vocation^  training  programmes  in  the  fi^. 

Vocational  training  contracts 

The  vocational  training  contract  concluded  between  the  training  employer  and  the  trainee,  or,  in  case  of 
minor  trainees,  their  legal  representatives,  forms  the  basis  of  the  inplant  relationship.  The  training  contract 
has  to  be  concluded  in  writing.  It  should  at  least  contain  the  following  particulars: 

— the  occupation  for  which  the  training  is  to  be  provided  as  well  as  the  nature,  timetable  and  purpose 
of  training  (training  plan) 

— commencement  and  duration  of  training 

— training  programmes  outside  the  training  place 

— length  of  the  period  of  probation 

— payment  and  rate  of  remuneration 

— length  of  paid  leave 

— the  conditions  in  which  notice  may  be  given  of  the  termination  of  the  contract 

There  exists  a uniform  standard  form  for  training  contracts  which  can  be  used  throughout  the  Federal 
Rupublic  of  Germany.  The  training  contract  has  to  be  entered  in  the  register  of  training  relationships 
established  by  the  competent  Chambers. 

Period  of  probation 

The  training  relationship  begins  with  a period  of  probation.  This  period  lasts  for  at  least  one  month  but 
should  not  be  longer  than  three  months. 

A training  relationship  may  be  terminated  without  notice  at  any  time  during  the  period  of  probation. 

After  the  expiry  of  the  period  of  probation,  a training  relationship  may  be  terminated  only, 

— for  a valid  reason  without  notice 

— by  the  trainee  subject  to  four  weeks’  notice  if  he  wishes  to  give  up  the  training  or  be  trained  in  a 
different  occupation. 

Rights  and  obligations  of  training  employers  and  trainees 

The  Vocational  Training  Act  regulates  the  details  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  both  the  training 
employer  and  the  trainee.  The  training  employer  shall  among  others. 
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— ensure  that  the  necessary  skills  and  knowledge  for  the  trainee  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  his  training 
are  imparted  to  him  and  shall  provide  such  training  systematically  in  accordance  with  a syllabus  and 
timetable  and  in  a form  appropriate  to  the  aim  in  view,  so  that  the  purpose  of  training  can  be 
achieved  within  the  appointed  time; 

— give  the  training  himself  or  expressly  entrust  it  to  a personally  and  technically  qualified  instructor; 
the  trainee  has  to  be  informed  in  writing  about  the  appointment  of  such  an  instructor; 

— provide  the  trainee  free  of  charge  with  the  material  necessary  for  his  training  and  the  preparation  of 
the  intermediate  and  final  examinations  (ie  tools  and  supplies,  specialised  literature); 

— encourage  the  trainee  to  attend  his  vocational  school  and  to  release  him  from  work  for  that  purpose. 
The  same  applies  to  training  programmes  outside  the  training  place  provided  that  they  are 
mentioned  in  the  training  contract; 

— entmst  the  trainee  only  with  jobs  which  serve  the  purpose  of  training  and  are  commensurate  with 
his  physical  powers; 

— apply  for  the  registration  of  the  training  contract  with  the  competent  Chamber; 

— enrole  the  trainee  in  time  for  his  intermediate  and  final  examinations  and  release  him  from  work  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  sit  for  his  examinations. 

A trainee  has  to  make  every  effort  to  acquire  the  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  for  him  to  achieve  the 
purpose  of  his  training.  He  shall  more  particularly 

— carefully  perform  the  jobs  entrusted  to  him  as  part  of  his  training; 

— attend  the  vocational  school  and  sit  for  the  necessary  examinations; 

— comply  with  the  instructions  given  to  him  as  part  of  his  training  by  the  training  employer,  training 
officer  or  any  other  person  entitled  to  give  him  such  instructions; 

— have  regard  for  the  rules  of  behaviour  observed  in  the  training  promises; 

— not  reveal  any  business  or  trade  secrets. 

Trade  remuneration 

The  trainee  receives  a monthly  remuneration  from  his  training  employer.  As  a rule  the  amount  of  this 
remuneraUon  is  fixed  by  collective  agreement  and  differs  from  branch  to  branch.  In  average,  the  training 
remuneration  for  aD  training  occupations  amounts  to  approximately  DM  920,00  pm  (West  Germany)  or 
DM  620,00  pm  (East  Germany). 

Training  regulations 

For  each  training  occupation  there  exist  training  regulations  which  determine  the  occupational  skills  and 
knowledge  to  be  imparted  to  the  trainee  in  the  training  firm.  The  competent  Federal  Minister  decrees  the 
training  regulations  by  way  of  statutory  ordinance.  In  industry  and  commerce  the  competent  minister  is  the 
Federal  Minister  of  Economics. 

The  training  regulations  specify: 

— the  name  of  the  occupation  for  which  the  training  is  provided 

— the  duration  of  training  (three  years  in  most  occupations) 

— the  skills  and  knowledge  to  be  impaired  in  the  course  of  training  (occupational  description) 

— an  outline  of  the  content  and  timetable  to  be  followed  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  the  relevant  skills 
and  knowledge  (overall  training  plan) 

— the  examination  requirements  for  the  final  examination. 

The  occupational  description  comprises  a short  outline  of  the  skills  and  knowledge  to  be  imparted  in  the 
respective  occupation. 

The  overall  training  plan  is  the  most  extensive  part  of  a training  regulation.  It  fixes  the  period  of  time  during 
which  certain  parts  of  the  occupational  description,  ie  of  the  skills  and  knowledge  have  to  be  imparted  and  it 
sets  out  the  timetable  for  the  training.  However,  the  training  employer  is  not  bound  by  the  provisions  of  the 
overall  training  plan  which  is  only  meant  to  be  a guideline  for  the  establishment  of  in<fividual  training  plans 
by  the  employer  or  the  firm  concerned. 

The  exaltation  standards  specify  the  details  of  the  examination  subject  or  subject  areas  and  contain 
specific  rating  criteria  for  the  assessment  of  the  examination  results. 

The  training  regulation  forms  part  of  the  training  contract.  The  training  employer  therefore  is  obliged  to 
impart  all  training  contents  as  specified  in  the  training  regulation. 

The  training  regulations  are  jointly  established  by  the  employers’  organisations  and  the  trade  unions  and 
are  finally  deliberated  in  the  technical  committees  of  the  Federal  Institute  of  Vocational  Training 
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(Buodcsinstitut  filr  Bcrufsbilducg).  In  practice  the  Federal  Minister  of  Economics  decrees  a training 
regulation  only  if  both  sides  of  industry  have  given  their  consent.  Therefore  the  employers’  organisations  and 
trade  unions  often  lead  lengthy  negotiations  before  setting  all  points  at  issue. 


Training  at  the  Vocational  school 

Theoretical  vocational  training  in  a specific  occupation  takes  place  at  the  vocational  school.  Of  the  8-12 
weekly  school  hours  at  the  vocational  school,  two  thirds  are  used  for  specialised  training  and  about  one  third 
for  general  education.  The  apprentices  who  are  trained  in  the  same  occupation  are  put  together  in  one  class 
(Facbklasse)  wherever  this  is  possible. 

In  recent  years  the  training  plans  for  specialised  training  at  the  vocational  school  have  been  elaborated  in 
co-ordination  with  the  general  training  regulations  thus  allowing  a better  harmonisation  of  both. 

The  weekly  school  days  can  also  be  combined  into  one  continuous  block  (block  schooling).  In  that  case  the 
apprentices  attend  school  exclusively  for  several  weeks  and,  during  the  remainder  of  their  training  period, 
exclusively  undergo  training  on  the  job. 

The  duration  of  block  schooling  varies  from  case  to  case.  Especially  in  the  industrial/commercial  and 
technical  area  employers  have  raised  objections  to  the  long  duration  of  block  schooling. 

Many  large-scale  enterprises  in  industry  and  commerce  offer  additional  training  courses  in  the  framework 
of  inplant  training. 


Examinations 

The  examinations  are  conducted  by  the  Chambers.  There  has  to  be  at  least  one  intermediate  examination  to 
determine  the  trainee’s  level. 

The  training  course  terminates  with  a final  examination.  This  examination  shows  whether  the  training  has 
been  successful  and,  at  the  same  time,  certifies  the  professional  qualification  as  a skilled  worker,  a commercial 
assistant  or  a journeyman  (handicrafts). 

The  final  examination  normally  consists  of  a written  and  an  oral  part.  In  industry  and  commerce  it  consists 
of  a skill  test  and  a knowledge  test.  For  the  skill  tests  the  candidates  must  manufacture  test  workpieces  or 
produce  samples  of  their  work  under  supervision. 

The  examinations  are  held  by  examination  boards  established  by  the  Chambers  and  consisting  of  at  least 
three  competent  board  members.  Employers  and  workers  are  equally  represented  on  these  boards  and  in 
addition  there  is  at  least  one  teacher  from  a vocational  school.  The  board  members  serve  in  an  honorary 
capacity. 


Suitability  of  training  facilities  and  instructors 

According  to  the  Vocational  Training  Act  the  right  to  provide  training  depends  not  only  on  the  personal 
but  also  on  the  technical  aptitude  of  the  instructor.  The  necessary  professional  skills  and  knowledge  are  as 
much  part  of  the  technical  aptitude  as  pedagogical  know-how  with  regard  to  profession  and  work.  Such 
knowledge  is  tested  in  a training  aptitude  test  for  instructors.  A person  not  having  the  necessary  technical 
qualifications  or  not  providing  the  training  himself  must  appoint  an  instructor  who  has  the  necessary 
qualifications.  Normally  large-scale  enterprises  entrust  full-time  instructors  or  training  officers  with  the 
responsibility  of  training.  Instruction  at  the  work  place,  however,  is  mostly  provided  by  part-time  instructors. 

In  addition  the  nature  and  the  equipment  of  the  training  firm  (training  places)  should  be  appropriate  for 
training  and  the  ratio  between  trainees  and  the  number  of  training  places  and  the  number  of  employed  skilled 
workers  should  also  be  appropriate. 

Especially  small  enterprises  which  are  not  in  a position  to  provide  the  whole  spectrum  of  the  required 
training  contents  complete  their  training  by  courses  at  interplant  vocational  training  centres.  This  applies  in 
particular  to  the  handicraft  sector.  In  industry  large-scale  ente^rises  generally  have  their  own  training 
workshops  (Lehrwerkstatten).  Depending  on  the  training  occupation,  training  at  a training  workshop  lasts  6 
to  12  months  in  industry. 

Interplant  vocational  training  centres  normally  are  set  up  by  the  Chambers  of  handicrafts  or  the  Chambers 
of  industry  and  commerce. 

The  financing  of  vocational  training 

Inplant  training  is  financed  by  the  training  firm  itself  (financing  by  individual  firms).  The  costs  of  training 
vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  training,  to  the  occupation  for  which  the  training  is  provided  and  to  the 
size  of  the  firm. 
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According  to  a survey  of  the  Institute  of  Gennan  Private  Enterprise  (Institut  der  Deutschen  Wirtschaft) 
the  total  costs  being  borne  by  the  firms  on  vocational  training  amounted  to  43,1  mrds  DM  in  1991.  There  are 
about  40  mrds  DM  in  addition,  having  been  spent  by  the  firms  on  further  training  of  its  staff  members. 

These  figures  show  that  the  main  cost  burden  of  vocational  training  is  borne  by  business  and  industry. 


Self-administration  of  business  and  industry 

A typical  feature  of  the  dual  system  of  vocational  training  in  business  and  industry  is  that  advisory  services 
and  supervision  of  training  programmes  as  well  as  a number  of  important  examination  and  administration 
functions  are  not  a responsibility  of  the  Government  but  are  implemented  by  self-administration  bodies  of 
business  and  industry,  ie  the  Chambers.  These  Chambers  are  corporations  under  semi-public  law. 

In  the  absence  of  other  statutory  provisions  the  Chambers  are  responsible  for  the  practical  implementation 
of  inplant  vocational  training  within  the  framework  of  the  Vocational  Training  Act. 

The  rnain  functions  of  the  Chambers  are: 

— to  establish  and  maintain  the  register  of  vocational  training  contracts 

— to  supervise  the  implementation  of  vocational  training  and  to  provide  advisory  services 

— to  assess  the  suitability  of  training  firms 

— to  set  up  examination  regulations 

— to  establish  examination  boards  and  to  hold  the  intermediate  and  final  examinations 

— to  promote  vocational  training  by  advising  both  instructors  and  trainees 

— to  establish  a mediation  board  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  instructors  and  trainees  arising 
out  of  an  existing  training  relationship. 

Each  Chamber  has  a vocational  training  committee  (BerufsbildungsausschuB)  dedding  on  the  statutory 
provisions  for  the  practical  implementation  of  vocational  training.  The  vocational  training  committees 
include  six  representatives  of  employers  and  workers  respectively  as  well  as  six  teachers  from  vocational 
schools.  The  teachers  have  only  an  advisory  function,  they  do  not  have  a voting  right. 


The  Federal  Insittute  of  Vocational  Training 

In  1969,  the  Federal  Government  established  a Federal  Institute  for  Vocational  Training  Research.  The 
functions  of  this  Institute  have  been  enlarged  in  the  meantime.  Today,  the  Federal  Institute’s  main  tasks  upon 
the  instructions  of  the  competent  Federal  Minister  are: 

— to  participate  in  the  preparation  of  the  vocational  training  regulations  and  other  ordinances  which 
have  to  be  decreed  in  compliance  with  the  vocational  training  laws  or  the  craft  regulations 

— to  partiepate  in  the  preparation  of  the  vocational  training  report 

— to  participate  in  the  execution  of  the  vocational  training  statistics 

— to  support  experiments  and  related  research 

— to  participate  in  international  cooperation  in  the  field  of  vocational  training. 

Furthermore  it  has  the  task 

— to  support  the  competent  Federal  Minister  in  planning,  establishing  and  developing  industry-wide 
places  for  vocational  training 

— to  carry  out  the  vocational  training  research  in  accordance  with  the  research  program  agreed  on  by 
the  Main  Committee  and  to  support  the  vocational  technology  by  research 

— to  have  recorded  and  published  the  list  of  the  recognised  occupations. 

The  organs  of  the  Federal  Institute  of  Vocational  Training  are: 

— the  Main  Committee 

— the  Standing  Committee 

— the  General  Secretary 

The  most  important  organ  of  the  Federal  Institute  of  Vocational  Training  is  the  Main  Committee 
(Hauptausschufi).  The  Committee  consists  of  16  representatives  of  employers,  trade  imions,  the  Federal  State 
and  5 representatives  of  the  Federal  Government  (having  16  votes). 

The  Main  Committee  decides  on  the  matters  of  the  Federal  Institute  of  Vocational  Training  so  far  as  they 
have  not  been  passed  on  to  the  General  Secretary  or  the  Standing  Committee.  The  Standing  Committee  looks 
after  current  affairs  and  administrative  matters  in  order  to  assure  the  working  and  functioning  ability  of  the 
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Main  Committee.  It  is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  members  of  the  groups  which  are  represented  in  the 
Main  Committee. 

November  1993 


Stnictiire  and  Functions 

General  observations  on  organisations  of  entrepr©ieurs 

In  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  business  and  industry  are  represented  by  three  different  types  of 
organisations.  There  are  those  concerned  with  economic  poliqf  questions,  those  mainly  taking  care  of 
regional  problems  and  finally  the  employers’  organisations. 

In  the  field  of  economic  policy  the  various  sectors  of  the  German  economy  are  represented  by  a number  of 
different  top-level  organisations  for  example  federations  of  industry,  insurance,  private  banks,  trade, 
agriculture,  shipping  etc.  The  regional  problems  of  enterprises  are  dealt  with  by  almost  80  chambers  of 
commerce  and  industry.  The  employers’  organisations  are  taking  care  of  social  policy  questions. 

The  most  important  top-level  federations  representing  business  and  industry  on  a national  basis  are  the 
following: 

— “Bundesverband  der  Deutschen  Industrie”  (BDI)  (Federation  of  German  Industries) 

— “Deutscher  Industrie- und  Handelstag”  (DIHT)  (Association  of  German  Chambers  of  Commerce) 

— “Bundesvereinigung  der  Deutschen  ArbeitgeberverbMde”  (Confederation  of  German  Employers’ 
Associations) 

The  Federation  of  German  Industries  (BDI)  is  concerned  with  economic  policy  questions  of  German 
industry,  ie  questions  regarding  the  national  economy  as  a whole,  statistics,  exports,  imports,  tariffs, 
competition,  taxes,  development  aid,  problems  as  far  as  foreign  investments  are  concerned. 

The  Association  of  German  Chambers  of  Commerce  (DIHT)  is  the  organisation  of  about  80  regional 
chambers  of  commerce.  Its  foremost  task  is  to  co-ordinate  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  to  represent  them 
on  a national  level.  At  the  regional  level  the  chambers  deal  with  economic  problems  of  trade  and  indxistry  in 
a specific  geographical  area,  for  example  question  with  regard  to  sub-structure,  transport,  destrict  planning, 
and  the  promotion  of  regional  trade  and  industry.  Chambers  of  commerce  also  fulfil  important  functions  in 
the  field  of  vocational  training. 

The  Confederation  of  German  Employers’  Associations  represents  the  inter-professional  and  the  inter- 
regional interests  of  German  employers  in  the  social  policy  field.  It  is  thus  the  spokesman  of  German 
employers  in  this  field  vis-A-vis  the  Government,  Parliament,  trade  unions,  the  public  and  international 
organisations. 

Structure  of  the  Confederation  of  Ghiman  Employers’  Asscx:iations 
General  structure 

The  members  of  the  Confederation  represent  practically  all  branches  of  German  economy;  industry,  crafts, 
agriculture,  wholesale  and  export  trade,  retail  trade,  banking,  insurance  companies,  transports  and  other 
trades. 

The  inter-professional  structure  of  the  Confederation’s  membership  distinguishes  it  from  the  BDI,  which 
within  its  competence  speaks  for  industry  alone.  It  has  been  recognised  in  Germany  that  economic  problems 
involve  larger  differences  between  the  various  sectors  of  the  economy  than  problems  facing  businessmen  in 
their  capacity  as  employers.  The  creation  of  an  employers’  organisation  representing  all  economic  branches 
has  consequently  been  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  it  concentrates  on  topics  of  social  policy. 

Members  of  the  Confederation  are  exclusively  employers’  (branch  or  regional)  associations  or  federations 
and  not  individual  companies.  The  two  types  of  member  federations  are  for  example: 

— The  Federation  of  Employers  of  the  Metal  Trades  Industry,  the  Association  of  Employers  of  the 
Textile  Industry,  the  Federation  of  Employers’  Associations  in  Agriculture  and  Forestry; 

— the  Federation  of  Employers’  Association  in  Bavaria,  the  Federation  of  Employers’  Association  in 
Northrhine-Westphalia,  the  Federation  of  Employers’  Association  of  Hamburg  etc. 

The  Confederation  of  German  Employers’  Associations  is  a private  organisation  and  membership  is  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

The  membership  is  47  branch  associations  and  15  inter-professional  regional  or  state  associations.  Through 
these  direct  member  associations  further  1 ,000  employers’  associations,  either  regional  inter-professional  or 
regional  branch  associations,  are  indirectly  members  of  the  Confederation.  Thus  the  Confederation 
represents  German  employers,  who  employ  about  80  per  cent  of  German  workers  and  employees  in  private 
business. 

The  structure  of  the  direct  and  indirect  member  organisations  varies  considerably.  This  is  due  mainly  to 
historic  developments  and  to  varying  needs. 
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Organs  of  the  Confederation  of  German  Employers’  Associations 

The  foxir  organs  of  the  Confederation  are:  the  General  Assernbly  (Mitgliederversammlung),  the  Executive 
Board  (der  Vorstand),  the  Presidential  Board  (das  Prasidium),  and  the  Executive  m- 

Geschaftsfuhning). 

The  General  Assembly  consists  of  representatives  of  associations  directly  affiliated  to  the  Confederation 
It  elects  the  President  and  the  Vice-Presidents  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Executive  Board.  The  General 
Assembly  furthermore  approves  the  budget,  fixes  membership  fees  and  decides  about  changes  of  the  statutes 
It  normally  meets  once  a year. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Confederation  consists  mainly  of  the  presidents  of  the  member  associations 
and  furthermore  up  to  18  other  members.  The  Executive  Board— all  in  all  about  70  members— is  responsible 
for  the  determination  of  the  policy  lines  of  the  Confederation. 

The  Presidential  Board  of  the  Confederation  consists  of  the  President,  up  to  eight  Vice-Presidents  including 
the  Treasurer,  and  of  23  further  members,  of  which  16  are  at  the  same  time  members  ofthe  Executive  Board* 
The  Presidential  Board  guides  the  Executive  Office  according  to  the  policy  directives  fixed  by  the  Executive 
Board. 

The  Executive  Office  is  directed  by  one  Director  General,  three  deputies  and  a number  of  directors  It 
attends  to  the  Confederation’s  current  business,  assisted  by  a stafTof  about  150, 60  of  them  having  univemitv 
education  (lawyers,  economists  etc).  The  Executive  Office  has  10  departments.  ^ 

— Department  I:  Internal  administration,  organisation  and  membership 

— Department  II:  Labour  law 

— Department  III:  Wages  and  collective  bargaining  policy 

— Department  IV:  Labour  market  and  vocational  training 

— Department  V;  Social  policy  in  educational  and  youth  work 

— Department  VI;  Social  security 

— Department  VII:  Labour-management  relations  in  the  company 

— Department  VUI:  Press  and  public  relations 

— Department  DC:  International  social  policy  and  European  Union 

— Department  XI:  National  economy  and  statistics 

Working  methods 

Poli^-dedsions  are  made  by  the  competent  bodies  of  the  Confederation  (Executive  Board  and  General 
Assembly),  the  preparatory  work  is  done  by  committees. 

These  comimttees  consist  of  businessmen,  top  executives  and  experienced  experts  from  the  management  of 
member  assoaatjons.  The  committees  meet  when  necessary  on  the  invitation  of  their  respective  chairmen 
oft^  members  of  the  Executive  Board.  Committee  proposals  are  presented  to  the  Executive  Board  for  final 
decision. 

The  Confederation  maintains  about  20  committees  and  several  working  groups  at  the  present  time  The 
most  important  are:  ° r 

— Labour^w  Committee,  with  two  sub-committees  for  labour  disputes  and  matters  relating  to  the 
Works  ConstituUon  Act 

— Committee  on  the  Formation  of  Property  in  Workers’  Hands 

— Committee  on  Co-ordination  of  Wage  and  Collective  Bargaining  Policy  (the  so-called  “Co- 
ordination Committee”)  0 6 J \ 

— Committee  on  Wage  Policy 

— Committee  on  Labour  Market  Policy 

— Committee  on  Foreign  Workers 

— Committee  on  Disabled  Persons 

— Committee  on  Vocational  and  Further  Training 

— Youth  and  Education  Committee  • 

— Committee  on  Social  Security 

— Committee  on  Work  Safety 

— Committee  on  Company  Pensions  Schemes 

— Committee  on  Social  Policy  in  the  European  Union  (EU) 
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The  Walter  Raymond  Foundation 

The  Confederation  has  established  the  Walter  Raymond  Foundation  named  after  its  first  president  in  order 
to  examine  the  factors  governing  our  social  and  economic  life,  to  form  a platform  for  free  discussion  between 
employers  and  other  groups  of  society  and  to  disseminate  the  results  of  its  work.  The  Foundation  organises 
colloquia  in  which  leading  personalities  from  the  world  of  business,  science,  politics  and  religion  meet  for 
scientific  discussion.  The  results  of  these  colloquia  and  seminars  are  published  by  the  Foundation. 

The  Harms  Martin  Schleyer  Foundation 

In  memory  of  their  common  president,  murdered  by  terrorists  in  1977,  the  Confederation  of  German 
Employers’  Associations  and  the  Federation  of  German  Industries  set  up  a foundation  with  the  aim  to 
promote  science  and  research  about  fundamental  principles  of  our  economic  and  social  order.  The  Schleyer 
Foundation  has  the  possibility  to  give  financial  support  to  institutes  and  universities  working  in  the  field  of 
human  and  political  sdences  for  research  projects  especially  dealing  with  the  necessary  consensus  of  all  groups 
of  the  society  to  these  basic  ideas.  Furthermore  the  foundation  can  foster  the  dissemination  of  the  results  of 
these  elucidations  by  sponsoring  scientific  symposia  and  congresses. 

Publications  of  the  Confederation 

Besides  serving  its  members  by  advising  them  on  general  and  practical  questions  and  by  co-ordinating  their 
activities  the  Confederation  endeavours  to  influence  the  public  opinion  and  to  explain  the  employers’ 
standpoint  through  various  publications.  Some  of  these  are; 

— PDA  (Press  Service  of  the  Confederation);  official  press  service  of  the  Confederation.  Connecting 
link  between  the  Confederation  and  editors  (weekly). 

— KND  (News  Service  of  the  Confederation):  supply  of  press  correspondents  and  assodation 
managers  with  news  of  daily  events  in  sodal  policy,  largely  through  reports,  but  also  through  basic 
material  (bi-weekly,  with  monthly  review). 

— “der  arbeitgeber”  (The  Employer):  periodical  of  the  Confederation  in  which  problems  of  social 
policy  are  dealt  with  from  the  standpoint  of  the  employer  (including  spedal  questions)  (twice 
monthly). 

— “Euro-Info”  (Euro-Info):  periodical  of  the  Confederation  in  which  European  social  policy  matters 
are  dealt  with  in  a short  but  informative  way. 

— Aid  for  Economic  Argumentation  on  Wage  Policy:  current  knowledge  and  examination  of  sdenlific 
contributions  to  wage  policy,  analyses  of  wage  theory,  basis  and  proof  for  wage  policy 
argumentation  of  the  Confederation,  discussion  of  trade  union  wage  policy  (irregular). 

— Compilation  of  Labour  Court  dedsions:  summary  and  short  commentary  on  dedsions  of  labour 
courts,  particularly  on  the  Federal  Labour  Court,  which  are  of  importance  to  employers.  The 
compilation  makes  possible  quick  and  comprehensive  information  on  current  jurisdiction 
(monthly). 

General  Tasks  and  Principles  of  German  Employers’  Organisations 
History  and  Basic  Orientation 

The  first  employers’  associations  in  Germany  came  into  being  a century  ago,  in  almost  all  cases  as  a result 
of  the  organisation  of  trade  unions  of  workers.  Their  task  was  the  defence  of  employer  interests  against 
collective  trade  union  action.  The  Employers’  organisations,  however,  very  soon  recognised  that  defence 
against  trade  union  demands  was  not  the  only  task  they  should  fulfil,  but  that  a positive  reply  was  required 
to  sodal  questions  of  their  time.  In  1913,  numerous  professional  and  regional  organisations  established  the 
“Association  of  German  Employers’  Organisations”. 

The  advantages  of  this  merger  very  soon  became  apparent  in  a more  effective  representation  of  employers 
in  fadng  trade  tmions,  the  Government  and  the  general  public,  as  well  as  uniting  the  various  sodo-political 
considerations  of  employers  to  a unified  socio-political  conception  and  to  take  into  consideration  aspects  of 
the  national  economy. 

Nowadays  the  functions  and  tasks  of  employers’  organisations  have  rapidly  and  widely  increased. 

Today  employers’  assodations  as  well  as  German  trade  unions  are  institutions  recognised  by  the 
Constitution,  sodety  and  the  public.  This  recognition  calls  for  a responsible  collaboration  with  the  State  and 
in  sodety  on  the  part  of  these  organisations.  Whilst  their  function  remains  the  effective  representation  of  the 
interests  of  their  respective  members,  they  should  not  forget  the  general  interests  of  the  Society  of  which  they 
form  part. 

The  Confederation  of  German  Employers’  Associations  is  dedicated  to  the  free  democratic  order,  to  free 
enterprise  and  to  social  justice.  Such  a system  relies  on  a free  market  economy,  on  private  ownership  and  on 
competition  between  entrepreneurs  as  well  as  on  the  responsible  co-operation  between  free  organisations  of 
employers  and  trade  unions. 
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The  Confederation  is  convinced  that,  under  the  conditions  in  which  we  live,  this  system  satisfactorily  fiilfilis 
the  needs  of  consumers  and  secures  for  the  individual  the  highest  meastne  of  personal  freedom  achievable  in 
our  technical  age. 


Central  Areas  of  Activities 

The  main  tasks  of  the  Confederation  are  services  to  its  members  (information,  advice,  co-ordination)  and 
to  be  spokesman  of  employers  in  all  social  questions  going  beyond  the  interests  of  a particular  branch  or 
region  vis-&-vis  the  Government  and  the  Parliament.  The  Confederation  also  represents  employers  in  the  self- 
administration  bodies  at  the  Federal  level  of  the  social  security  systems  and  sends  honorary  Judges  to  the 
Federal  Labour  Court  and  the  Federal  Social  Security  Board. 

The  Confederation  represents  German  employers  internationally  within  the  field  of  its  competence 
especially  with  regard  to  international  or^nisations,  such  as  ILO,  OECD  and  the  European  Union.  The 
Confederation  is  a member  of  the  International  Organisation  of  Employers  (lOE),  the  Btisiness  and  Industry 
Advisory  Committee  (BIAC)  and  the  Union  of  Industries  in  the  European  Community  (UNICE). 

Although  no  strict  lines  of  demarcation  exist,  it  can  be  said  that  emphasis  on  one  or  the  other  group  of 
activities  by  the  various  employers’  organisations  is  placed  according  to  their  organisational  structure.  Local 
and  other  organisations  with  company  membership  normally  place  emphasis  on  the  direct  assistance  and 
service  to  their  members.  Interprofessional  organisations  at  the  regional  level  are  particularly  active  in  the 
field  of  educational  and  related  activities,  and  branch  organisations  on  a national  or  regional  basis  consider 
collective  bargaining  as  the  centre  of  their  tasks.  Essential  is  the  effective  communication  and  collaboration 
between  organisations  at  all  levels. 

November  1993 


The  Structure 

The  Organisations  of  Industry  and  Employers’  Associations 


arbeitgeber-Bmdesvereinigtmg 
Confederation  of  German 
Employers’  Associations 

representing  all  branches  of 
economy  and  all  sizes  of 
enterprises 

social  policy  matters 
voluntary  membership 


labour  law 

collective  bargaining  policy 
social  security 


company’s  personnel  policy 
international  social  policy 
national  economy 


representing  members  vis-i-vis 
the  government,  parliament, 
general  public 

informing  and  advising  the 
members 


BDI 

Federation  of  German  Industries 

representing  industry  alone,  but 
all  sizes  of  enterprises 


DIHT 

Association  of  German 
Chambers  of  Commerce 

organisation  of  the  regional 
Chambers  of  Commerce 


economic  policy  matters 
voluntary  membership 

Fields  of  Activity 
general  economic  policy 
competition,  taxes 
structural  policy 


r & d (research  and  development) 
energy 

transport  and  telecommunication 
Duties 

representing  members  vis-4-vis 
the  government,  parliament, 
general  public 

informing  and  advising  the 
members 


all  regional  matters 
obligatory  membership 


economic  problems  of  trade  and 
industry  of  specific  geographical 
areas,  eg: 
sub-structure 
transport 
district  planning 
promotion  of  regional  trade  and 
industry 

vocational  training 
examinations 
further  training 


representing  the  regional 
Chambers  of  Commerce  on  a 
national  level 
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APPENDIX  25 

Memorandoni  from  HM  Prison  Service 

Your  letter  of  3 December  asked  for  a memorandum  from  the  Prison  Service  for  this  enquiry  by  6 January 
We  spoke  to  your  colleague  on  that  day  to  inform  him  we  were  grateful  for  your  agreement  that  we  could  have 
a few  more  days  in  which  to  respond. 

I now  enclose  the  requested  memeorandum.  The  memorandum  draws  attention  in  paragraphs  17  and  18  to 
the  Criminal  Justice  and  Public  Order  Bill.  As  you  know,  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  was  on  1 1 January. 
During  the  debate  the  Home  Secretary  referred  to  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  Bill  in  the  following  terms  fat 
columns  31  and  32): 

Part  Vni  also  puts  industrial  relations  in  the  prison  service  on  a sounder  footing.  The  recent  threat 
by  the  Prison  Officers  Association  to  lock  out  prisoners  was  a totally  unacceptable  threat  to  the 
criminaljustice  system.  In  response,  I sought  and  obtained  an  injunction  from  the  courts  restraining 
the  POA  from  taking  such  action  but  clarification  of  its  position  under  employment  protection  law 
is  required. 

The  Bill’s  provisions  will  extend  to  prison  officers  and  governors  in  England,  Wales  and  Northern 
Ireland  the  employment  rights  that  are  currently  enjoyed  by  their  counterparts  in  Scotland  and  by 
other  Crown  employees.  It  will  give  their  associations  the  status  in  law  of  trade  unions.  New  pay 
determination  procedures  will  be  established  for  the  staff  that  are  involved.  Consultations  are  about 
to  begin  with  the  relevant  unions  about  the  precise  details  of  the  new  arrangements,  but  the  Bill  will 
put  beyond  doubt  the  fact  that  it  is  unlawful  to  incite  prison  officers  to  withhold  their  services  or  to 
wmmit  a breach  of  disdpline.  That  will  be  backed  up  by  making  explicit  in  the  prison  rules  the 
implied  contractual  duty  of  prison  officers  to  co-operate  in  the  effective  running  of  prisons. 

I hope  that  the  enclosed  memorandum  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  Committee. 

Introduction 

1.  This  memorandum  is  in  response  to  a request  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Employment  Committee  for  an 
account  of  recent  industrial  developments  concerning  the  Prison  Offices’  Association  (POA)  and  for  more 
general  information.  It  is  organised  as  follows; 

— Arrangements  for  Trade  Unions  (paras  2 to  6) 

— Description  of  trade  unions  (and  the  Prison  Service  Union)  (Paras  7 to  8) 

— Pay  bargaining  arrangements  (paras  9 to  10) 

— Devolution  of  responsibility  for  industrial  relations  (para  1 1) 

— Recent  developments  in  industrial  relations  with  the  POA  (paras  12  to  16) 

— The  Criminal  Justice  and  Public  Order  Bill  (paras  17  to  18) 

— The  future  (para  19) 

— Other  matters: 

(a)  Role  of  unions  in  disciplinary  matters  (paras  20  to  22) 

(b)  Role  of  unions  in  health  and  safety  (para  23) 

Arrangements  for  Trade  Unions 

2.  The  Prison  Service  recognises  and  welcomes  the  part  which  trade  unions  play  in  representing  their 
members’  interests.  In  the  Prison  Service  outside  Headquarters,  union  membership  stands  at  some  90  per  cent 
for  staff  in  governor  and  prison  officer  gradesj  for  administrative  grades  it  stands  at  some  50  per  cent. 

3.  On  joining  the  Prison  Service,  all  staff  are  given  an  information  pack  which  includes  an  item  on 
industrial  relations  and  advises  staff  of  the  role  of  the  various  unions  in  Prison  Service. 

4.  As  part  of  its  policy  to  promote  good  industrial  relations  with  all  its  staff,  the  Prison  Service,  established 
as  an  Agency  in  April  1983,  gave  a commitment  to  continue  arrangements  broadly  similar  to  those  that  had 
obtained  under  the  Whitley  Council  structure  in  the  Home  Office.  The  intention  is  that  a new  body,  to  be 
called  the  Prison  Service  Whitley  Council,  will  provide  the  forum  for  regular  discussion  of  matters  of  concern 
to  the  unions. 

5.  None  of  these  formal  arrangements  would  affect  the  right  of  any  individual  union  or  group  of  unions  to 
deal  directly  with  the  responsible  headquarters  divisions  on  matters  of  individual  concern;  other  matters 
which  are  the  subject  of  consultation  may  also  be  dealt  with  in  discrete  meetings. 
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6.  There  are  national  agreements  with  all  trade  unions  providing  for  fadlity  time,  special  leave  and  other 
fa<^ties  for  industrial  relations  and  trade  union  activities.  There  is  a procedural  agreement  with  the  POA  for 
resolving  failures  to  agree. 

The  Trade  Unions 

7.  There  are  four  main  recognised  unions*  or  groups  of  unions  operating  in  the  Prison  Service. 

— Prison  Officers’  Association  (POA*)  represents  prison  officers,  prison  auxiliaries,  night  patrols, 
stores  people  and  some  governors  4 and  5. 

- Prison  Service  Trade  Union  Side  (PSTUS)  comprises: 

First  Division  Association  (FDA)— for  senior  ci^dl  servants  (grades  7 and  above); 

Civil  and  Public  Servants’  Association  (CPSA)— for  administrative  and  secretarial  grades; 

Institute  of  Professionals,  Managers  and  Specialists  (IPMS)— for  professional  and  technical  grades, 
eg  medical  officers,  chaplains,  psychologists; 

National  Union  of  Civil  and  Public  Servants  (NUCPS)— for  executive  and  support  grades.  Also 
some  governors. 

— Home  Office  Joint  Industrial  Council  (HODJIC)— for  a wide  range  of  industrial  trades  people: 
(UCATT)— Union  of  Construction,  Allied  Trades  and  Technicians; 

(GMB)-General  Municipal  and  Boilermakers; 

(AEEU)— Amalgamated  Engineering  and  Electrical  Union; 

(MSF)~ Manufacturing  Services  Finance; 

(TGWU)— Transport  and  General  Workers  Union  (TOWN). 

— Prison  Govemcrs’  Association  (PGA)*— for  govemer  grades  1 to  5. 

8.  Some  1,500  staff  in  prison  officer  and  some  other  grades  are  members  of  the  Prison  Service  Union,  which 
has  applied  for  recognition. 

Pay  bargaining  arrangements 

9.  In  1994  the  Prison  Service  will  have  delegated  authority  from  the  Treasury  for  certain  pay  and  pay- 
related  conditions  of  service  functions,  including  responsibility  for  pay  bargaining.  In  the  initial  year  of  this 
delegation,  and  following  broadly  the  pattern  established  by  the  Treasury,  the  Prison  Service  is  likely  to 
undertake  negotiations  with  seven  separate  unions  or  union  groups.  Detailed  bargaining  arrangements  will 
be  the  subject  of  consultation  with  the  unions  in  advance  of  pay  settlement  negotiations. 

10.  The  recently  published  Criminal  Justice  Order  Bill  provides  for  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  after 
consultation,  to  make  regulations  for  the  determination  of  pay  and  allowances,  and  related  terms  and 
conditions  and  employment,  for  prison  officers  and  prison  governors. 

Devolution  of  responsibility  for  industrial  relations 

1 1 . The  Service  has  a clear  policy  of  devotion  from  the  centre  to  governors  at  local  level . Responsibility  for 
a number  of  personnel  issues  and  budgeting  has  already  been  devolved.  This  needs  to  be  matched  by  the 
industrial  relations  structure  and  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  resoultion  of  local  issues  at  local  level.  To  this  end, 
encouragement  is  being  given  to  the  further  development  of  local  Whitley  committees  at  establishments.  The 
national  procedural  agreement  for  failures  to  agree  signed  by  the  Prison  Service  and  the  POA  in  June  1993 
emphasises  the  resolution  of  disagreements  at  the  lowest  level. 

Recent  developments  in  industrial  relations  with  the  POA 

12.  The  POA  gave  notice  on  1 October  that  they  would  be  holding  a ballot  for  industrial  action  short  of 
strike  action  over  a number  of  issues,  including  market  testing.  About  43  per  cent  of  the  membership  took  part 
in  the  ballot  and  the  vole  in  favour  was  4 to  1.  On  the  basis  of  the  ballot  the  POA  gave  notice  of  its  intention  to 
take  both  continous  and  discontinuous  industrial  action. 

13.  The  continuous  action  commenced  on  5 November  1993  (coinciding  with  strike  action  by  other  Civil 
Service  trade  unions  over  market  testing)  and  amounted  to  a work  to  rule  and  a refusal  to  work  voluntary 
additional  hours,  unless  as  a result  of  a prison  governor  calling  an  “operational  emergency”.  With 
considerable  inconvenience  most  governors  were  able  to  manage  their  prisons,  avoiding  the  disruption  to 
routines,  but  this  was  not  a position  which  could  have  been  sustained  indefinitely. 


• The  legal  interpretation  which  underpinned  the  interlocutory  injunction  of  1 8 November  (see  paragraph  7)  imply  that  neither 
the  POA  nor  the  PGA  are  trade  unions  within  the  meaning  of  trade  union  legislation. 
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14.  The  discontinuous  action  was  ori^ally  notified  for  15, 22, 23, 29  and  30  November.  It  was  to  take  the 
form  of  a refusal  to  admit  prisoners  delivered  to  prisons  by  the  police,  the  private  sector  escort  service  and 
private  sector  prison  staff. 

15.  The  POA  called  off  their  action  for  15  November  but  gave  notive  that  it  would  be  taken  on  22, 23  and 
24  November.  The  Prison  Service  estimated  that  this  action  would  have  put  around  1 ,700  prisoners  in  police 
cells  by  the  night  of 24-25  November,  this  figure  was  approaching  the  total  capacity  of  police  cells  in  England 
and  Wales  and  the  build-up  of  prisoners  in  police  cells  would  have  been  extremely  rapid.  Although  the  action 
was  to  be  lifted  after  3 days  it  was  unlikely  that  police  cells  would  have  been  cleared  of  prisoners  before  further 
industrial  action  was  taken. 

16.  Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  disruption  to  the  criminal  justice  system,  which  the  intended  industrial 
action  would  cause,  on  1 8 November  the  Home  Office  applied  for  an  interlocutory  injunction  restraining  the 
POA  from  pursuing  the  planned  industrial  action.  The  Home  Office  argued  that,  because  under  section  8 of 
the  Prison  Act  1952,  prison  officers  have  the  powers  of  a constable  that  they  are  in  “police  service”  for  the 
purposes  of  employment  protection  and  trade  union  legislation,  and  that  consequently  the  calling  of  the 
industrial  action  was  unlawful.  The  application  was  successful  and  the  injunction  was  granted.  A further 
interlocutory  injunction  was  applied  for  and  granted  against  the  POA  Branch  Committee  at  Preston.  Both 
matters  are  likely  to  come  to  trial  soon. 

The  Criminal  JusncE  and  Public  Order  Bill 

17.  On  3 December  the  Home  Secretary  made  clear  his  intention  to  resolve  the  imcertainty  as  to  the  legal 
status  of  the  staff  concerned,  and  their  representative  bodies,  who  had  hitherto  considered  themselves  to  be 
covered  by  the  relevant  employment  rights  and  immunities: 

“I  intend  to  introduce  legislation  this  Session  which,  while  maintaining  the  position  that  it  is  unlawful 
for  them  to  call  industrial  action,  also  extends  normal  Trade  Union  status  to  organisations  representing 
staff  who  currently  have  the  powers  of  a constable. 

“The  legislation  will  also  extend  to  prison  officers  the  appropriate  elements  of  employment  protection 
legislation,  including  access  to  industrial  tribunals,  and  enabling  regulations  to  be  made  to  establish 
procedures  for  setting  the  renumeration  of  the  staff  concerned.  There  will  need  to  be  discussions  with  the 
POA  and  others  about  those  provisions. 

“These  matters  will  privide  a much  needed  and  firm  foundation  for  the  development  of  constructive 
industrial  relations  in  the  special  context  of  the  Prison  Service”. 

18.  On  17  December  the  Criminal  Justice  and  Public  Order  Bill  was  published.  The  Bill  does  the  following: 


— it  establishes  that  the  associations  representing  Prison  Service  staff  who  have  the  powers  or 
privileges  of  constables  can  be  trade  unions,  and 

— it  extends  to  these  staff,  for  the  first  time,  the  same  employment  rights  enjoyed  by  other  Crown 
employees,  in  particular  the  right  of  access  to  industrial  tribunals; 

— it  confirms  that  it  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  induce  a prison  officer  to  withhold  his  services  or 
commit  a breach  of  discipline  (this  will  also  apply  to  prisoner  custody  officers  in  the  private  sector); 

— it  enables  the  Home  Secretary  to  make  regulations  for  the  determination  of  pay  and  pay  related 
conditions  of  service. 

The future 

19.  Under  the  Prison  Service’s  Framework  Document  the  Director  General  is  responsible  for  ensuring 
good  industrial  relations,  and  the  Prison  Service  remains  committed  to  good  relationships  with  unions  within 
Whitley  arrangements.  It  is  keen  that  its  staff  should  enjoy  effective  trade  union  representation.  The  Prison 
Service  is  also  keen  to  see  the  adoption  of  a style  of  industrial  relations  based  on  shared  goals,  a willingness 
to  innovate,  experiment,  and  provide  better  value  for  money  in  delivering  its  corporate  and  business  plans. 
Arrangements  for  relations  with  unions  should  take  account  of  devolution  and  the  need  to  keep  pace  with  the 
wide  ranging  changes  which  are  being  introduced  in  the  Prison  Service  at  the  present  time.  These 
arrangements  must  be  based  on  an  ability  and  a willingness  to  look  for  solutions  rather  than  rehearse 
problems;  to  focus  on  specific  issues;  and  to  look  to  the  future  rather  than  the  past.  For  its  part,  management 
will  communicate  and  consult  with  staff  openly  and  with  maximum  involvement  of  the  staff  and  unions. 


Other  MATTERS 

(a)  Roh  of  unions  in  disciplinary  matters 

20.  In  July  1993,  a single  set  of  disciplinary  arrangements  was  introduced  for  all  members  of  the  Prison 
Service.  Prior  to  implementation,  there  had  been  an  extensive  process  of  consultation  over  rnany  rnonths, 
involving  all  of  the  relevant  trade  unions,  many  of  whose  proposals  were  incorporated  into  the  new 
arrangements.  These  arrangements  are  consistent  with  employment  law  and  with  guidance  from  AC  AS  who 
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also  played  a full  part  in  the  consultation  process.  Unfortunately,  the  new  arrangements  were  not  agreed  bv 
thePOA.  ^ 

21.  Under  the  Prison  Service  Code  of  Discipline,  any  member  of  staff  who  is  alleged  to  have  committed  a 
disciplinary  offence,  or  is  suspected  of  having  committed  one,  must  be  informed  of  their  right  to  be 
accompanied  by  a work  colleague  or  a trade  union  representative  when  being  interviewed  during  the  course 
of  a disciplinary  investigation.  The  right  to  be  accompanied  by  a trade  union  representative  also  extends  to 
the  disciplinary  hearing  itself  and  to  any  subsequent  internal  appeal.  It  is  quite  common  for  a trade  union 
representative  to  act  and  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  person  facing  disiplinary  action.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
formal  requirement  written  into  the  Code  of  Discipline,  that  it  is  to  be  kept  under  review  in  consultation  with 
the  trade  unions, 

22.  Trade  unions  are  able  to  raise,  in  various  personnel  committees  and  sub-committees,  matters  related 
to  the  operation  of  the  Code  of  Discipline  in  general,  and  to  specific  personal  cases.  In  addition,  there  are 
regular  informal  discussions  between  the  trade  unions  and  the  relevant  personnel  division  about  these 
matters.  The  Prison  Service  regards  as  invaluable  both  the  formal  and  informal  approaches. 


(b)  Role  of  unions  in  health  and  safely 

23.  The  Prison  Service  recognises  the  integral  part  that  trade  unions  have  in  the  discharge  of  the  Service’s 
obligations,  as  expressed  in  the  Health  and  Safety  at  Work  etc  Act  1974,  and  the  Management  of  Health  and 
Safety  at  Work  Regulations  1992,  At  a national  level  management  and  trade  union  representatives  meet 
formally  to  discuss  health  and  safety  issues  at  the  Whitley  Council  Accommodation,  Health  and  Safety 
Committee.  At  local  level,  every  Prison  Service  establishment  has  a health  and  safety  committee  with 
representatives  from  the  trade  unions.  Facility  time  is  extended  to  staff  representatives  for  training  and  for 
the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

13  January  1994 


APPENDIX  26 

Memorandum  from  British  Airways  Pic 
What  role  Trade  Unions  will  have  in  the  future 

To  address  this  and  the  further  question  in  the  particular  case  of  our  own  Company/Industry  a brief 
backp-ound  is  probably  a helpful  place  to  start.  The  current  industrial  relations  structure  was  established  post 
World  War  n with  the  creation  under  legislation  of  the  National  Joint  Council  For  Civil  Air  Transport.  This 
was  a multi  Employer/Trade  Union  body  which  negotiated  terms  and  conditions  for  most  employees  in  the 
industry.  With  the  various  changes  that  Civil  Aviation  has  been  through  over  the  last  40  to  50  years  British 
Airways  with  circa  35,000  UK  based  employees  covered  by  the  collective  bargaining  process,  is  effectively 
now  the  only  major  Employer  within  the  NJC.  Similarly  the  number  of  Trade  Unions  represented  has  reduced 
over  the  same  period. 

Although  by  comparison  Civil  Aviation  in  the  UK  is  still  quite  a young  industry,  it  has  a strong  tradition 
of  unionisation  and  by  the  very  nature  of  its  being,  there  are  highly  developed  links  between  Trade 
Unions/Lahour  organisations  in  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  probably  more  so  than  in  other  sectors. 

Relationships  with  the  Trade  Unions/Organised  Labour  within  BA  and  its  predecessors  have  been  varied 
over  the  years  due  to  a multitude  of  factors  both  internal  and  external  to  the  Company  ie, 
eeonomi^commercialysOTal/polincaVorganisatiDnal  within  the  UK  and  worldwide.  Accordingly  over  this 
time  BA  has  quesUoned  the  role  of,  and  its  relationship  with,  the  various  Trade  Unions  represented  for  these 
and  other  reasons.  For  a variety  of  considerations  during  the  period  BA  has  not  sought  to  deunionise  its 
Mganisation  but  to  seek  a more  productive  and  constructive  relationship  with  the  Trade  Unions  involved. 
The  outcome  of  these  interventions  resulting  in  varying  degrees  of  success,  robustness  and  longevity. 

™barked  on  a fundamental  review  of  its  business  and  performance  management 
proresses.  As  a result  of  this  review  the  Company  is  launching  a move  to  a culture  based  on  an  interdependent 

4ll  aspects  of  the  business.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  change  that 
^ organisation  will  be  able  to  become  more  directly  and  personally  involved  in  the 

Trade  T Tr,ien’'f  ° it  has  commenced  a discussion  with  the 

Trade  Unions  with  the  objeoUve  of  achievmg  a similar  relationship. 

tbi  Unions  can  make  a valid  contribution  to  its  biisiness,  but  that 

relationslup  must  change  from  traditional  adversarial  and  the  main  conduit  by  which 
S^mmo^hared  T ^ ^kiu  to  partners  with 

howThi^h^vefh  “f  achieving  these.  To  this  end  for  example,  BA  regularly 

fhef Sr  Mde^iao^^  lb™  d"®  “ Union  Officials  and  Representatives  in  order  that 

deisiSXn™^^^^^^  in  which  it  operates  and  therefore  form 
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Hiis  for^  Tr^e  Unions  to  bo  well  informed  about  the  business  environment  is  felt  to  be  as 
important  m respect  of  them  ability  to  mput  to  bodies  external  to  BA,  eg,  CAA/JAA/H  & S Exe^  who  ha“ 
either  a direct  or  indirect  influence  on  its  operation  as  for  internal  debates.  “ 

Finally  it  is  wortt  noting  that  the  nature  of  Trade  Union  involvement  voluntarily  offered  within  BA  is 

S‘^^S<rjL“^n^n:S“d'^  and 


How  they  will  best  be  able  to  fulfil  their  role 


n*-  amall  and  specialist  unions,  eg,  BALPA  representing  our 

Pilot/Fli^t  Engineers  and  Iwge  general  umons,  eg,  T&GWU,  G & M/APEX  partnLhip  i&EU 
representing  Cabin  Crew  and  Ground/Engineering  Staff.  ^ 

In  respect  of  the  coU^ve  bargairnng  process  within  BA  we  frequently  experience  an  inability  of  the  Trade 
Unions  irrespwtive  of  sm  w specialism,  to  present  a common  position/aohieve  agreement  through  the 
Nauonal  Joint  Cornell  (NJQ.  Issues  are  mvanably  referred  to  the  various  Trade  Sectional  Panels  for 
negouatioi^resolution  even  when  the  matter  in  hand  is  common  to  all,  eg,  pay  negotiations.  In  this  respect  the 
issue  for  BA  is  not  one  of  size  or  specialism  of  the  Trade  Unions  but  viewed  rather  as  factionalism  reSrdinn 
protection  of  membership  numbers  and  or  organisational  in  terms  of  direction  and  leadership/influena  from 
the  t(^.  For  whichever  reason  the  result  is  inevitably  a slower  response  to  change  with  all  the  potential  issues 
that  this  can  bring.  ^ 


In  terms  of  large  merged  Trade  Unions  we  have  dealings  with  AEEU,  MSP.  GMBAPEX  and  potenUally 
T & G/G  & M.  milst  in  theory  the  conwpt  of  fewer  but  more  focused  Trade  Unions  is  probably  preferable 
to  a multitude  of  diverse  ones,  the  reality  in  some  cases  is  different  with  sectional  interests  still  prevailine^wine 

for  control  which  can  again  lead  to  problems  in  addressing  key  issues,  » j s 

In  an  ideal  world  the  concept  of  a single  Company  focused  and  responsible  organisation  would  be  viewed 
as  advantageous  over  the  current  structures  with  which  we  deal  in  terms  of  knowledge,  understanding 
dediration,  accountability  and  influence.  However  to  achieve  this  in  a sensible  and  useful  timescale  would 
require  a speedy  and  fundamental  shift  in  industrial  relations  strategy  thinking  in  the  UK  by  all  concerned. 


APPENDIX  27 

Memorandom  from  Kvaemer  Govan  Ltd. 

I refer  to  your  letter  of  29  November  1 993  and  FAX  of  19  January  1 994  to  our  Managing  Director  and 
firstly,  must  apologise  for  the  delay  in  responding. 

In  terms  of  your  two  areas  of  examination,  our  response  would  be:— 

I.  The  role  of  Trade  Unions 

Since  setting  in  place  a new,  more  accountable,  local  industrial  relations  framework  in  1990,  we  at  Kvaemer 
Govan  have  found  that  the  role  of  our  trade  unions  has  been  an  integral  ingredient  of  transforming  what  was 
a loss-making  and  uncompetitive  shipyard  into  a viable  and  competitive  shipbuilding  operation.  Therefore, 
we  would  suggest  that  the  trade  unions’  role  should  be  clarified  by  management,  and  the  framework  within 
which  they  work  should  be  defined. 


2.  How  Trade  Unions  fulfil  their  role 

In  their  new  role,  the  trade  unions  at  Kvaemer  Govan  act  in  a responsible  manner,  participating 
cons^ctively  in  collective  bargaining,  problem  solving,  productivity  improvement,  health  and  safety,  and 
training  initiatives,  etc.  They  also  have  a significant  role  in  the  administration  of  disciplinary  procedures, 
company  restructuring,  manpower  balancing,  redundancy  and  communication. 

We  view  industrial  relationship  as  an  important  aspect  of  managing  our  business  given  that,  to  compete 
effectively,  we  require  a motivated  and  committed  workforce  to  ensure  that  their  energies  are  channelled 
effectively  in  the  overall  interests  of  achieving  the  twin  aims  of  shipyards  profitability  and  competitiveness. 

'Hie  local  trade  unions  have  a key  role  to  play  in  creating  the  culture,  environment  and  workplace  attitude 
which  enables  us  to  achieve  these  twin  aims.  This,  of  course,  requires  a management  style  that  recognises  the 
value  of  organised  labour  and  the  benefits  that  the  trade  unions’  role  and  the  “voice”  can  bring  to  a company. 

I hope  the  above  information  will  be  of  assistance,  and  once  again,  apologies  for  the  delay. 


APPENDIX  28 


Memorandum  from  DBB  Deutseber  Beamtenbund 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  7 December  1993  and  please  excuse  our  delay  in  replying  to  your  request. 
The  public  service  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  is  characterised  by  different  types  of  employment. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  are  civil  servants  whose  employment  is  based  on  a service  and  loyalty  relationship 
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governed  by  public  law;  on  the  other  hand  there 
with  the  public  employer  in  question. 


are  employees  who  have  concluded  a contract  of  employment 


Correspondingly,  there  are  dilTercnt  procedures  to  determine  the  conditions  of  emolovmenf  .1, 
two  large  ^oups  of  servants.  For  the  civil  servants,  employment  conditions  ate  laid  down  L th* 
competent  Pariiament  For  the  sector  of  employees-cften  also  referred  to  as  the  collectively  aL^j 
s^or  (Tanfbereich)-employment  condiUons  are  mainly  fixed  by  collective  asrimfl 
(Bundesanptelltentarifvertrag-B  AT-Collective  Agreement  for  Federal  Employees).  Apart  from  tKef 
are  labour  law  provisions  enacted  by  the  legislator.  ^ f V roniims,  there 


These  mclude  eg  provisions  relating  to  the  statutory  minimum  leave,  maternity  protection  or  orovision.  i., 
resp^t  of  rartam  categories  of  workers,  such  as  young  workers  or  severely  disabled  workers.  'Die  structure 
outlined  above  is  reflected  in  the  organisational  set-up  of  the  Deutsche  Beamtenbund  (DBB) 

~ umbraUa-^'"””  Service  Unions.  The  following  organisations  have  federated  under  its 

- Confederations  of  public  service  unions  at  the  level  of  the  federal  states 

- Unions  of  federal  government  employees  covering  civil  servants,  salaried  employees  and  wane 
earners  employed  by  federal  administrations  including  the  postal  and  railways  adininistrations 

- Confederations  of  sectorial  unions  catering  for  civil  servants,  salaried  employees  and  waee-eamers 

employed  at  the  municipal  or  state  (Land)  level.  .»ge-eamers 

Special  tasks  within  the  DBB  are  carried  out  by  the  DBB  Collective  Bargaining  Section  (DBB-Tarifunionl 
representing  above  all  the  interests  of  salaried  employees  and  wage-earners  in  public  sector  coUective 
and\™e  ra^Y™th  representing  the  interests  of  the  female  DBB  members 


The  distinrtion  between  civil  servants  and  public  employees  largely  determines  the  way  in  which  the  Drr 

Lra^aflo*„renR®B”'"'  conditions  of  civil  rrvLts  aJSr 

94  0 "he  Fc£S  Se^MK  A«  Tn“r  7 ™°”  ^ riSht  to  be  heard  under  section 

,,!•  u • bervants  Act.  In  the  past  year  negotiations  with  the  Federal  Ministry  of  the  Interior 

exiuudes  the  right  to  strike  for  civil  servants  and  which  we  would  like  to  see  unaltered  However  a^  far  as 
strike  asl7Xa“  oSu1t7al“^  ‘he  right  to 

aflSl  DBB*(n^^^^^^^^  trade  unions  which  is  apparent  also  in  Germany  but  does  not 

S^r^m  a'I™7pietd7of“ 

represent^  administration  can  the  interests  of  public  servants  be  effectively 


regulations  more  flexible  so  that  the  public“L?:jce"cL“;7p"^^^^^^^ 


opS“vS"i7istta7vVsii77  ? ” administrations  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Co- 
authorities  place  new  and  far  rf^arhi  a^'  e transposition  of  European  law  and  the  setting  up  of  European 
ita  reXalMto  to  7'!'“^°”.  P“Wi9  servants.  The  DBB  has  always  been  conscioS  of 
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We  have  limited  our  comments  to  a few  main  points  but  we  still  hope  that  you  may  find  them  helpful  for 
your  survey.  For  any  further  inquiries  we  are  at  your  disposal. 

APPENDIX  29 
Memorandum  from  IBM 

Q.  Has  IBM  always  been  non-imionised?  If  so,  why? 

A.  IBM  UK  has  always  been  non-unionised,  although  employees  are  free  individually  to  join  trade  unions 
if  they  so  wish.  We  believe  that  we  have  developed  satisfactory  alternative  policies  and  practices  to  handle 
employee  relations.  In  the  1970s  this  was  put  to  the  test  when  for  the  purposes  of  an  ACAS  enquiry,  we 
balloted  our  employees  to  test  whether  or  not  they  wished  to  see  the  introduction  of  trade  union 
representation.  Around  90  per  cent  of  employees  voted  against.  The  ballot  also  revealed  that  there  was  very 
little  Trade  Union  membership. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a representative  body  of  staff  with  elected  ojfcials? 

A.  No.  The  only  part  of  IBM  that  has  elected  employee  representation  is  at  our  manufacturing  plant  in 
Greenock,  Scotland.  This  Advisory  Council  has  existed  since  Greenock  was  established  in  1951,  reflecting 
the  strong  tradition  of  employee  representation  at  that  time  in  a heavily  unionised  shipbuilding  region.  The 
Advisory  Council  is  not,  however,  and  never  has  been  a collective  bargaining  or  consultative  body.  Its  role  is 
one  of  two-way  information  only  about  what  is  going  on  in  the  company  and  the  Greenock  plant  in  particular. 

Another  example  of  employee  involvement  in  an  information  capacity  has  been  developed  at  our  Hursley 
Laboratory  in  Hampshire,  where  a system  of  “Moles”  is  in  operation.  These  are  employees  who  are  invited 
to  attend  management  meetings  to  record  any  non-sensitive  information  for  dissemination  to  colleagues  at 
Hursley.  The  “Moles”  are  independent  from  influence  by  senior  management  and  report  freely  and  frankly 
on  the  content  of  the  meetings.  The  “Mole”  system  has  been  in  existence  for  two  years  and  has  proved  so 
successful  that  it  is  being  replicated  elsewhere  in  the  company  and  recently  won  a quality  innovation  award 
for  the  employee  who  invented  the  idea. 

Q.  How  are  grievances,  not  between  staff,  but  between  employees  and  IBM  settled  collectively? 

One  mechanism  used  by  IBM  to  understand  the  collective  views  of  employees  is  through  regular  Opinion 
Surveys.  These  are  usually  carried  out  in  organisational  units  and  allow  groups  of  employees  to  register  their 
opinions  on  IBM’s  performance  as  an  employer.  The  company  polls  its  employees  on  a regular  basis.  The 
surveys  explore  employee  opinion  on  a wide  variety  of  topics  related  to  employment  with  IBM,  ranging  from 
overall  satisfaction  with  the  company  to  specific  matters  such  as  workload,  overtime,  and  working 
environment.  Sets  of  “core”  questions  relate  to  attitude  to  the  company  as  whole,  job  satisfaction,  salary  and 
benefits,  personal  development  and  advancement  opportunities,  the  immediate  manager  and  his  or  her 
manager,  the  appeals  and  the  communications  channels. 

The  responses  to  certain  key  questions  are  used  to  construct  the  Morale  Index  of  the  overall  morale  of  the 
survey  population.  Actions  plans  are  developed  in  response  to  key  issues  identified  by  the  survey. 

Group  meetings  along  functional  lines  are  sometimes  called  in  order  to  pre-empt  an  issue  in  line  with  IBM’s 
policy  of  open  communication.  Regular  departmental  meetings  between  fost  line  managers  and  their  staff  are 
also  designed  to  allow  employees  to  air  their  views. 

IBM  has  other  grievance  channels  available  to  employees  as  individuals.  These  systems  must  be  placed  in 
the  context  of  the  management  style  adopted  within  IBM,  based  on  a close  manager-employee  relationship. 
Each  manager  is  responsible  for  the  personnel  requirements  of  his  or  her  individual  employees.  The  role  of 
the  Personnel  Function,  therefore,  is  to  act  as  adviser  and  back  up  to  managers  in  performing  their  personnel 
tasks.  This  close  employee-manager  relationship  is  also  underpinned  by  the  company  principle  of  respect  for 
the  individual.  Where  this  relationship  breaks  down,  however,  two  types  of  grievance  channels  are  open  to 
the  employee. 

The  SPEAK  UP!  Programme  allows  employees  to  address  in  writing  any  senior  manager  within  the 
company  who  may  best  answer  his  or  her  grievance.  The  complaint  is  handled  by  a full-time  Speak  Up!  co- 
ordinator. The  company  commits  to  respond  to  the  employee  within  10  working  days.  The  employee  is 
guaranteed  confidentiality,  with  only  the  Speak  Up!  co-ordinator  aware  of  the  author’s  identity.  Speak  Ups! 
may  be  signed  by  more  than  one  employee  each  of  whom  receives  a response  individually,  ^^ere  deemed 
necessary,  however,  a group  meeting  may  be  called  for  the  senior  manager  in  question  to  meet  with  the 
signatories  in  person,  but  only  if  the  employees  concerned  are  in  agreement. 

The  OPEN  DOOR  programme  is  designed  to  more  directly  address  grievances  between  manager  pd 
employee.  It  enables  an  employee  who  considers  that  he  or  she  has  been  unfairly  treated  by  their  immediate 
manager  to  appeal  to  a higher  level  of  management  to  try  to  resolve  the  issue.  The  employee  can  choose  to 
pursue  the  appeal  through  progressively  higher  levels  of  management  or  take  the  case  direct  to  an  executive 
director.  In  practice,  some  Open  Door  appeals  reach  UK  executive  management,  and  some  involve  senior 
managers  of  IBM  Corporation,  but  most  appeals  are  made  to  and  resolved  by  the  immediate  manager  s 
manager. 
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Q.  )Vho  negotiates  pay  deals  and  other  contractual  matters? 

A.  There  is  no  collective  body  that  negotiates  pay  deals  or  contracts.  Salary  and  terms  and  condition 
astnrsyd  one  to  one  between  manager  and  employee.  Pay  is  related  to  individual  performance 
defined  salary  band.  wumn  a 

Q.  Is  there  any  staff  body  which  is  responsible  for  safety  matters  (especially  in  light  of  RSI)? 

A.  Day-to-day  responsibility  for  the  Health  and  Safety  of  employees  rests  with  individual  manavers 
mth  employees  themselves.  They  are  supported,  however,  by  the  Occupational  Health  Tri  e.S 
Depa^ent  at  om  Headquarters  in  North  Harbour.  This  department  reports  into  the  Director  oXso^,? 
himself  accountable  to  the  Management  Board  for  Health  and  Safety  and  Environmental  matters.  ’ 
•rae  OtOTpational  Health  and  Safety  department  has  the  task  of  ensuring  that  the  company  complies  with 
aU  fte  statutory  regulations  Md  develops  policies  and  programmes  to  support  IBM  Managers  and  emolo^ 

intteirresponsibilitiesforttas  area.  Italsocarriesoutregularauditstoensure  compliance  with  the  He^E 

Safest  standmds.  A range  of  services  ^e  offered  to  employees  including  preventive  health  measures  (reeular 
rnedi^  cteks)  radical  insurmre,  designated  safety  officers  for  each  location,  and  on-line  infomSon 
about  health  and  safety  accessible  by  every  employee.  Specialist  consultancies  are  also  offered  on  a ranee  of 
occupational  and  environmental  health  matters  ranging  from  hygiene  to  ergonomics.  RSI  is  treated  ^ 
same  seriousness  as  any  other  medical  condition. 

APPENDIX  30 

Memorandum  from  Czech-Moravian  Chamber  of  Trade  Unions 

I acknowledge  ffie  receipt  of  your  letter  concerning  the  enquiry  into  the  Future  of  Trade  Unions  currentlv 
conducted  by  the  Employment  Committee  of  the  UK  Parliament.  currently 

First  of  all  I would  like  to  inform  you  that  the  organisation  to  which  you  addressed  your  letter-the  CS 

Confess  into  two  mdeimndent  trade  union  centres-its  former  chambers-CMK  OS  in  thrCzech 
Republic  and  KOZ  SR  in  the  Slovak  Republic.  Both  organisations  are  affiliated  to  the  ICFTU  and  have 

The  creation  of  new  trade  unions  in  the  then  Czechoslovakia  started  immediately  after  November  1989 
Workers  m factones  got  together  and  organised  “strike  committees”.  Those  were  the  main  impulse  for 
S^vemt^r  ^^PPOried  the  transformations  in  trade  union  movement  On  23 

io»r  w Association  of  Strike  Committees.  Before  the  general  strike  on  27  November 

Imnnd  sp^obtooous  support  of  the  “velvet  revolution",  this  Association  registered 

around  6,TO  strike  committees.  Since  6 January  1990  the  Co-ordinating  Trade  Union  Centre  started  its 
naUon-wide  activity.  In  the  penod  from  December  1 989  to  April  1990  new  industrial  and  professional  unions 
were  created  at  confesses.  These  unions  have  been  independent  on  politicaUart  efa nd  S 

I moi^Qu^  unions.  On  3 March  1990  the  independent  trade  unions  on  their  own  free  will  a«oriated 

comXtions  S ffie  f ‘‘™c«  “ P^^^es  a useful  forum  fo! 

partners  and  thus  helos  to^  avoir!  iif  • ^^^o  sign^s  to  the  government  as  concerns  positions  of  social 

SSes  ffie  OeLr^^^^^  Ever?  year  the  RHSD 

agr\ementintS=ro&‘d:,^^^^^^^^ 

-is-facory,  company  and  industry.  All 

transforma ™n°of  ^he  couihry*'aml°tSK*'£  'a'  1.°*'*  ‘*“P  P°'‘*'cal,  economic  and  social 

economic rerrm  mttCtasolMta^^^^^  argue  that  the 

predictability  of  its  develonment  raTtnr.t  Ks.  u”’  of  country  s overall  stability,  prosperity  and 

Lai  dii^o^f  p“g  -“"““--I  and 

negotiations.  ® ^ union  members  is  implemented  primarily  by 

advice  and  assistSre  MffieLte  oft^^^^  S’f ''  *°  or«anisations  for 

ETUC  organisaUons  also  the  TUr  ™ economies.  Together  with  other  ICFTU  and 

rganisauoas  also  the  TUC  made  clear  at  an  early  stage  that  it  was  ready  to  provide  educational  and 
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organisational  assistance  to  the  new  trade  union  organisations  which  looked  to  TUC  as  a long  established, 
experienced  and  representative  organisation  to  provide  advice  and  expertise  on  a range  of  trade  union  issues’ 
The  TUC  was  seen  as  friendly  and  responsive,  as  well  as  able  to  provide  trade  union  education  of  an 
exceptional  quality  and  advice  on  day  to  day  trade  union  methods,  organisation  and  administration.  It  made 
available  to  Czech  and  Slovak  unions  Mr  Ken  Thomas  who  resided  in  Prague  and  Bratislava  for  extended 
periods  and  was  available  as  a source  of  constant  encouragement  and  advice. 

The  CS  KOS  received  immediate  practical  assistance  and  encouragement  from  the  TUC  and  expressed 
gratitude  for  that  in  a message  to  the  TUC  Congress  in  1991  (copy  attached).  Later  in  1991  the  TUC  General 
Secretary  Norman  Willis  visited  the  Czech  and  Slovak  Federative  Republic  as  a member  of  a delegation  from 
the  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions  and  was  prominent  in  discussions  with  our  President 
of  the  Republic  and  government  leaders  about  economic  and  social  pressures  which  the  unions  did  not  want 
to  endanger  social  peace.  It  was  helpful  that  Mr  Willis  expressed  these  difficulties.  President  Havel  paid  tribute 
to  the  role  of  CS  KOE  in  maintaining  social  peace  since  its  establishment  and  said  that  he  was  in  favour  of 
tripartism  as  a means  of  tackling  economic  and  social  issues  constructively.  It  was  for  us  a welcome 
recognition  that  trade  unions  had  a rmique  role  to  play  in  defusing  social  unrest  amongt  workers  and 
negotiating  ways  out  of  difficulties  and  possible  confrontation. 

The  CS  KOS  in  co-operation  with  ICFTU  and  its  affiliated  trade  union  centres  ananged  different  seminars 
on  various  topics  as  for  instance  trade  union  lepslation,  on  redundancies  in  the  event  of  bankruptcy  of 
companies,  wWch  TUC  representatives  led  or  assisted  in.  Trade  unions  affiliated  to  the  TUC  also  provided 
seminars  and  meetings  designed  to  assist  the  Czech  and  Slovak  unions.  The  unions  concerned  included  the 
Graphical  Paper  and  Media  Union,  The  Banking,  Insurance  and  Finance  Union,  National  Communication 
Union,  NALGO  and  others. 

We  are  happy  that  in  spite  of  the  division  of  the  CSFR  into  Czech  and  Slovak  Republics  the  TUC  and 
British  unions  maintain  friendly  contacts  with  us  and  we  value  our  co-operation. 

In  April  the  CMK  OS  will  be  holding  a very  important  all-union  Congress,  the  first  since  the  aftermath  of 
the  post-revolution  period.  We  expect  to  adopt  new  structures,  new  statutes  and  a new  programme  using  the 
experience  we  have  gained  in  our  first  four  years  of  trade  union  freedom.  In  the  technical  preparations  for  the 
Congress  we  have  again  the  assistance  of  Mr  Ken  Thomas  of  the  TUC. 

The  next  stage  will  be  to  examine  in  detail  means  of  communication  and  consultation  between  rank  and  file 
membership  and  their  unions  and  between  individual  unions  and  the  national  centre  CMK  OG  using 
professional  sampling,  surveying  and  polling  techniques.  The  intended  output  will  be  a series  of 
recommendations  designed  to  improve  our  present  arrangements.  In  this  we  hope  to  obtain  outside 
prefessional  assistance. 

If  you  require  further  information  you  can  either  contact  us  direct  or  if  you  prefer  you  can  contact  Mr  Ken 
Thomas  via  the  TUC  who  is  knowledgeable  about  the  development  of  trade  unions  in  this  cotmtry  in  the  post 
revolutionary  period. 


APPENDIX  31 

Memorandom  from  NSZZ  SoUdarno^ 

Please  accept  my  apologies  for  the  delay  in  answering  your  letter  of  December,  1993. 1 hope  that  my 
information  will  be  useful  to  you. 

NSZZ  “SolidamoS6”,  founded  as  a result  of  worker  protests  and  established  on  the  basis  of  the  Gdafisk 
Accords  signed  on  August  3 1 , 1980  by  the  Interfactory  Strike  Committee  and  the  Government  Commission, 
was  the  first  independent  and  self-governing  trade  union  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  At  the  same  time 
NSZZ  “Solidamo§6”  became  a huge  social  and  political  movement,  representing  the  Polish  nation’s 
aspirations  for  freedom,  democracy  and  better  living  conditions. 

The  TUC  and  most  of  its  affiliated  unions  developed  relations  with  NSZZ  “Solid^o&S”  at  a very  early 
stage,  in  the  autumn  of  1980.  The  most  effective  forms  of  British  trade  unions’  assistance  in  response  to 
“SolidamoS6”  needs  were  discussed  during  the  first  official  visit  of  Bogdan  Lis — a member  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  National  Accords  Commission  (KKP)  of  NSZZ  “SolidamoS6” — to  the  TUC.  The  TUC  help 
comprised  two  aspects.  First  of  all,  it  was  technical  assistance  in  creating  a printing  network  for  trade  union 
activity  in  the  most  important  Regions  of  NSZZ  “Solidamo56”.  The  TUC  also  shared  with  us  its  knowledge 
and  experience  in  the  field  of  occupational  health  and  safety.  The  programme  of  co-operation  on  occupational 
health  and  safety  was  developed  with  the  participation  of  Roy  Jackson,  a member  of  the  General  Council  of 
the  TUC . The  implementation  of  this  programme  was  begun  in  October,  1981. 

During  Martial  Law  and  afterwards,  when  the  Polish  regime  under  Jaruzelski  was  attempting  to  present  a 
picture  of  the  return  to  normality  in  Poland,  from  which  NSZZ  “SolidamoS6”  had  bwn  eliminated,  the  TUC 
was  one  of  the  initiators  of  resolutions  on  the  ICFTU  and  ETUC,  expressing  support  for  NSZZ 
“Solidamoid”  and  its  clandestine  leadership  and  condemning  the  repression  of  working  people  by  the  regime. 
It  was  Norman  Willis,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  TUC,  who  submitted  amotion  for  the  affiliation  of  NS21Z 
“Solidamoi6”  to  the  ICFTU  and  who  was  a strong  advocate  of  this  idea. 
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Janusz  Onyszkiewicz  was  in  London  m August,  1988,  when  there  were  widespread  strikes  in  Polina  n 
used  the  TUC  as  a base  for  a week  and  gave  a press  conference  in  the  Congress  House  L 
voice  of  “SoIidamoSd”  from  the  seat  of  the  TUC.  It  was  an  important 

!^h  Walesa  as  President  of  NSZZ  “SolidamoSe"  visited  Great  Britain  at  the  end  of  November  loan 
which  deepened  oiir  already  friendly  partnership. 


has  taken  part  in  all  the  ICFTU  meetings,  which  have  dealt  with  the  assistance  n 
Sohdamosa”  since  May,  1989.  Our  British  friends  have  always  enthusiastically  responded  lo  me  ii  K-ni 
“-°I*ration  and  always  donated  funds  to  the  ICFTU  for  training  programmes  for  NSa 


_ Experts  from  the  TUC,  Alan  Grant  and  David  Cover,  have  helped  with  the  development  of  N977 
Sohdamosa  trammg  programmes.  There  were  conducted  courses  both  in  Poland  and  Cheat  Brit.,^  = a 
proS?by  tiw'TUc”*  P™duction  of  practical  training  materials  for  NSZZ  “SolidamoSa”  was  So 

TOC  has  always  been  very  considerate  in  its  assistance  and  has  never  tried  to  impose  its  own  concent  nf 
ln“p^l'“lr”h”°°  social  tensions  during  the  difficult  period  of  restmctuiStion 

m Poland  whenever  possible.  This  has  given  the  unionist  arguments  in  discussions  ^th  its  social  p^em  Ld 


APPENDIX  32 

Memorandnin  from  Association  of  University  Teachers 
With  regard  to  yom-  Committee’s  current  inquiry  into  the  future  role  of  Trade  Unions,  I am  writing  with 

a few  points  which  the  Committee  may  find  it  helpful  to  consider.  wramgwtth 

1 . 1 The  Association  of  UnivKsity  Teachers  recognises  that  trade  unions  have  in  the  past  sometimes  been 
perceived  to  conrentrate  their  efforts  too  narrowly  on  issues  of  pay  and  conditions.  This  has  given  them  less 
of  a voice  m what  mi^t  be  termed  “professional”  matters:  training,  standards  and  a more 
contnbution  to  the  quality  and  value  (to  the  economy)  of  their  members’  working  lives.  * 

<^lminatmg last 

>=eslAhon  has  imposed  considerable  difficulties  on  many  unions  and 
SfndW  organisation  “CuSStton 

Sns  fnNiiriinft?’  a"*’  balloting  members.  Whatever  the  reasons,  however  many 

unions,  including  the  Association,  are  becoming  more  responsive  to  members’  needs.  ^ 

1.3  For  the  reasons  given  in  1.1  and  1.2  above,  the  Association  of  University  Teachers  is  currentlv 
re-examinmg  its  own  work  and  how  it  projects  this,  both  to  its  members  and  to  the  wider  public.  ^ 

the  Association  commissioned  for  this  process  (attached)  made  uncomforable 
mlaXf ^ professional  vot.Zdr^ 

lorgottm.  1 he  Association  believes  that  a concern  to  protect  academic  excellence  and  the  wider  interests  of 
and  should— be  concurrent  and  complementary  parts  of  the  Association’s  role. 

edSi^Jon  wWeh  a'cS  ‘Zf  magazine.  I called  for  a programme  for  higher 

ma^cZce  J /d™'  rights  as  a key  stake  holder  in  gualily 

for  CMtSk  th^reSSt  P“‘  academics  on  apar  with, 

rules  SsiuaM^?i?boM^  ■“  r«Ponsibility  and  status.  In  substance  this  is  not  new.  Our 

r«L^  ^dS  b values  since  our  foundation  in  1919.  What  is  new  are  the  additional 

resources  ana  visibility  given  by  the  Association  to  this  side  of  our  work. 

peraivtd''to  dS£d*rh  V™'*'  fro”  “ professional  association  is  that  unions  ate 

conduct  In  fact  this  is  an  nv^r  <•  professional  associations  police  their  members’ 

bSS  -sfw  “P=>  ”'=mbers  for  racist 

conduct  in  teachine  and  research  farther,  in  its  belief  in  upholding  professional  standards  of 

students  as  well  as  ftillv  devplowdt  have  produced  very  clear  guidelines  on,  for  example,  relationships  with 
studen^  as  well  as  fully  developed  polices  on  standards  in  teaching,  research,  quality  Ldit  and  assessment. 

professional^ork^/s  wider  role,  embracing  both  traditional  union  concerns  and 

fhe  blue  and  S’’  academics.  There  is  scope  for  such  a role  for 

of  output  and  service  In  a vcrv  d’ff  ’ aspects  of  training  and  maintaining  standards 

published  a Vew  A^nda”  wSch  UCW  recently 

issue  is  one  of  acceotance  that  trad  quality  on  the  collective  bargaining  table.  The 

a vilal  and  IcgiUmate  role  in  diccucsion°on  future  o“  tto  prafS'  '''''' 

radical  overhaul^  of*^  the"  ^ndat °d  ^ found  in  the  Association’s  recently  developed  proposals  for  a 
radical  overhaul  of  the  outdated  academic  pay  structure.  Our  proposals,  enhtled  ‘‘Promoting 
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ftofcsaonato  have  met  aw™  response  from  the  Vice  ChanceDors.  Similar  evidence  of  acceptance  of  the 
As^atton  s professr^al  rde  is  shown  m the  seats  reserved  for  the  Assooiation  on  the  CVCP^otnmission 
on  University  Career  Opportunity,  and  in  our  input  to  the  CVCP-owned  Higher  Education  Quality  Council. 

4.1  None  of  the  above  shouW  be  interpreted  as  amove  away  from  the  traditional  union  role  of  defending 
mem^rs  pay,  condtUons  and  job  secunty.  Indeed,  with  the  tightening  and  hardening  of  management 
pr^ce  across  most  of  the  economy  (including  higher  education),  that  role  is  more  important  than  ever  It 
IS  mteresting  to  note  that  many  pre-eminenUy  professional  bodies  such  as  the  Uw  Society  and  BMA  have 
themselves  recently  ^en  up  positions  much  mote  overtly  critical  of  government  police,  while  their  members 
have  taken  quasi-mdustnal  action  m defence  of  legal  aid  or  to  protest  at  junior  doctors’  hours. 

4.2  Just  as  some  unions  ate  developing  a more  professional  role,  some  professional  bodies  are  developing 
a quasi-union  stance.  It  m wrong  to  suggest  an  antithesis.  Both  roles  are  needed  by  any  organisation  of 
employees  (whatever  its  titular  description)  to  represent  fully  members'  interests  in  the  highly  complex  and 
challenging  environment  of  working  life  in  the  nineties. 


All  this  IS  a bnef  sketch  of  a vast  subject  and  important  trend  in  UK  trade  unionism.  We  believe  that  the 
concepts  involved  ate  generally  neglected  in  public  and  parliamentary  debate.  Many  contacts  between 
employers  and  employees  focus  on  issues  of  disagreement,  but  the  potential  for  co-operation  in  identifying 
the  interests  of  an  mdustry,  service  or  area  of  commerce  is  much  under-estimated.  In  spheres  of  work  where 
a mature  professional  group  provides  the  service-as  is  plainly  the  case  in  education— the  co-operation  which 
relies  on  professional  engagement  is  central.  It  is  a view  of  trade  unions  which  we  are  eager  to  advance. 

We  would  of  course  be  happy  to  provide  further  evidence  should  you  feel  that  it  would  be  helpful  for  your 
inquiry. 


Research  Objective 

Overall  the  objective  of  the  research  was  to 

1.  Examine  the  role  of  unions  in  general  and  the  AUT  in  particular. 

2.  To  investigate  perceptions  of  Check-off  and  to  find  the  most  appropriate  language  to  communicate 

it. 


Sample 

Three  group  discussions  with  current  members  of  the  AUT 
Group  1 — Junior  academic  staff 
Sussex  University 

Group  2 — Senior  academic  staff 

— UCL,  LSE,  Imperial  College 
Group  3 — Administrative  staff 

— UCL,  LSE,  Imperial  College,  Institute  of 
Education 

— librarians,  computer  staff,  administrators. 

Fieldwork,  Timing  and  Locations 
The  groups  were  conducted  on  17  and  19  November  at: 

LSE 

Sussex  University 

and  the  groups  were  moderated  by  Lorraine  Louw  and  Cressida  Winch. 

THE  FINDINGS 

The  Respondents 

The  respondents  in  all  three  groups  were  different  and  reflected  the  breadth  of  membership  of  the  AUT. 
Although  the  needs  of  the  members  were  slightly  different,  their  views  towards  the  AUT  were  consistent. 

The  Role  of  Professional  Bodies/Unions 

— The  primary  role  was  perceived  to  be  to  defend  members’  interests, 
eg  pay  and  conditions. 

— To  maintain  the  standards  of  the  profession  they  represent 
eg  academic  standards. 

— To  act  as  a political  pressure  group  on  matters  that  effect  members’  direct  interests 

— a mouthpiece  that  carries  more  weight  than  individuals 

— lobbying  in  Parliament 
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— get  across  views  of  members  both  to  Govemmeot  and  public. 
— Regulation  and  discipline  of  members 
eg  dealing  with  complaints. 

— To  provide  information  for  its  members. 

The  Role  of  Unions  only 


While  there  is  substantial  overlap  between  the  role  of  a professional  body  and  a union,  unions  are  perceiveH 
to  have  some  specific  roles  ^ 

— Negotiating  terms  of  pay  and  conditions 

— Seen  as  part  of  a Labour  movement  with  broader  political  interests  than  a professional  body 

— Non  self-regulatory  role. 

MAPPING 


UNISON 


Professional 

Pressure/ 

Trade  Unions 

Associations 

Issue  Groups 

NALGO 

Law  Society 

Charter  88 

NUPE 

4 

Liberty 

T&G 

BMA 

Greenpeace 

NUT 

NSPCC 

NUM 

(NUS) 

NUJ 

RCN 

NATFHE 

AUT 

NUS 

TUC 

CVCP 

CBI 


Mapping 


Trade  Unions 

— Primarily  concerned  with  negotiating  terms  and  conditions 
— NUS  seen  as  different  due  to  nature  of  membership 
— AUT  part  of  this  group. 


Professional  Associatiot\s 

— have  a regulatory  function 

— a qualification  is  required  to  join,  ie  professionals. 

Pressure/Issue  Groups 

— sren  ^ completely  separate  from  either  unions  or  professional  associations,  although  some  put 

Nils  ° ‘ 


RCN 

— somewhere  between  a union  and  professional  association  regulates  its  members 

— little  awareness  of  COSHE  which  is  perceived  to  play  a union  role. 

CBI 

— somewhere  out  on  its  own,  difficult  to  place. 

CVCP 

— also  difficult  to  place,  and  positioned  with  CBI  partly  for  that  reason. 

AUT 

— positioned  amongst  the  unions 

— Academics  felt  it  should  be  closer  to  a professional  body; 
union  is  made  up  of  professionals  (though  not  exclusively,  eg  administrative  staff). 
Current  perceptions  of  the  AUT 

— A trade  union,  but  different  from  other  trade  unions 
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— membership  largely  professionals 

— no  power  of  striking  (members  not  willing  to  jeopardise  interests  of  students) 

— membership  perceived  to  be  fairly  conservative. 

— Powerless 

— reflection  of  trade  unions  in  general 

— unable  to  strike 

— unable  to  withstand  Government. 

— Ineffective 

— in  negotiating  and  defending  members’  interests. 

— No  public  voice. 

— Reactive  rather  than  proactive. 

Although  the  AUT  is  perceived  by  many  respondents  in  this  sample  to  be  a failure,  it  is  not  blamed  for  this 
as  it  is  seen  largely  as  a reflection  of  the  decreasing  power  of  trade  unions  today. 

Adjectives  used  to  Describe  the  AUT 
ADULT 
DIRECT 
CARING 

APPROACHABLE 

UNDERSTANDING 

OUT  OF  TOUCH 

TRUSTWORTHY 

HONEST 

CONFUSED 

CONSERVATIVE 

BORING 

WEAK 

TAKES  INITIATIVES 
CONSTRUCTIVE 

Adjectives  used  to  Describe  an  Ideal  Union 


EFFECTIVE 

EFFICIENT 

PROFESSIONAL 

FLEXIBLE 

*ADULT 

•DIRECT 

•APPROACHABLE 

•UNDERSTANDING 

•CARING 

AUTHORITATIVE 

ENERGETIC 

LEADERSHIP 

RELEVANT 

PROHLE 

CREDIBLE 

DECISION 

•HONEST 

DEMOCRATIC 

•TRUSTWORTHY 

ACHIEVES  RESULTS 

CLEVER 

EXPERIENCED 

STRONG 

•Adjectives  ascribed  to  AUT 
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AGGRESSIVE 
SHARP 
GO  AHEAD 
•TAKES  INITIATIVES 


AUT  Strength 

— The  AUT  has  successfully  protected  members’  individual  needs  when  they  have  had  tn 

themselves  uciena 

— becoming  increasingly  important  with  changing  conditions 
eg  less  job  security 

short-term  contracts 
part  timers. 

--  In  the  past  the  AUT  negotiated  salary  increases  and  pension  benefits 

— no  longer  relevant  as  pay  increases  have  now  stopped. 

— Financial  services  such  as  tax  and  pensions  advice,  cheap  insurance 

— concern  of  senior  academics  only. 

— Handled  threat  to  sabbatical  leave. 


AUT  WEAKNESSES 

— AUT  lacks  credibility. 

— Perceived  to  ignore  important  issues  which  AUT  should  have  a view  on 
eg  length  of  Academic  year 
conditions  in  Universities 
devaluation  of  Universities. 

— No  public  profile/voice. 

— Always  reactive  instead  of  proactive. 

— Perceived  lack  of  membership  involvement 
— nor  does  it  seek  members’  views. 


AUT  PERFORMANCE  IN  COMPARISON  WITH  OTHER  UNIONS 

— On  the  whole,  perceived  to  be  less  effective  at  negotiating  pay  and  conditions  than  other  unions. 

— NATFHE  is  perceived  to  be  more  militant,  to  have  a different  membership  and  more  success  with 
pay. 

^ I?  “'V”  powerful  (partly  because  it  detemiines  how  money  is 

spent)  and  to  fulfil  the  role  of  quahty  control/professional  standards. 


NATIONAL  VS  LOCAL 
National  AUT 

~ NatkiSy^  particularly  represented  or  that  they  had  much  to  do  with  the  AUT 

— it  is,  however,  perceived  to  be  more  effective  and  efficient  on  a National  basis 
eg  equal  pay  for  women. 


Local  AUT 

— to  is  little  local  support:  people  are  busy,  reasonably  comfortably  off  and  disillusioned  with  the 

~ Sings'’  members  eg  conditions  within  Universities,  overcrowding,  state  of 

^ **  ™Pl=n>ented  on  a local  basis,  and  therefore  loeal  AUT  was 

perceived  to  be  more  important. 

CHANGES  AND  INITIATIVES 
Respondents  brought  up  the  following  changes/initiatives 

— 1.  Developing  new  strategies 

— 2.  More  active  role 
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— 3.  Public  profile/voice 

— 4.  More  relevant 

— 5.  Membership  Involvement. 

1 . Developing  new  strategies 

— recognition  trade  unions  are  relatively  powerless 

— the  old  methods  simply  do  not  work 

— more  lobbying,  mobilising  public  support,  media  spokesperson. 

2.  More  active  role 

— take  up  issues  which  affect  members  interests 

— try  to  be  one  step  ahead  instead  of  always  reacting 

— particularly  local  issues 

— more  ground  level  activity. 

3.  Public  profile/voice 

— lobbying  to  Government 

— a voice 

— informed  opinions  on  relevant  issues 

— a public  face/spokesperson 

— media  exposure 

— people  should  consult  the  AUT 

— create  public  awareness  of  problems  in  Universities. 

4.  More  relevant 

— address  issues  which  directly  affect  members 

— interests  rather  than  wider  political  issues 

5.  Membership  Involvement 

— current  disillusionment  with  AUT  means  there  is  little  involvement 

— members  do  not  feel  represented 

— AUT  does  not  seek  its  members  views 

— junior  academics  claim  it  is  hard  to  find  an  active  role  to  play  within  AUT 

— no  publicity  within  University,  eg  meetings. 

The  idea  of  incentives  received  little  support. 

Incentives 

— These  were  seen  not  only  as  tmnecessary,  but  also  as  a sign  of  failure. 

— In  a group  discussion,  however,  respondents  may  not  admit  that  they  would  like  to  receive 
incentives. 

Joining  the  AUT 

— Junior  academics  were  slow  to  join  the  AUT  and  in  some  cases  postponedjoining  for  a number  of 
years. 

— They  felt  that  this  was  due  to  a number  of  factors 

— no  advertising  of  AUT 

— not  approached  by  AUT 

— no  representative  at  University/hard  to  find  representative 
— AUT  has  poor  reputation 

— hard  to  find  an  active  role  to  play  in  AUT. 

Check-Off  Communications 

— The  ideal  communication  would  be  a combination  of  “Aggressive”  and  of  “Short  and  direct  with 
an  option”. 

— It  is  important  to  communicate 

— what  the  AUT  offers  (without  stretching  what  is  perceived  to  be  credible) 

— some  explanation  of  Check-Off 
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— an  option  for  direct  debit  was  of  interest  to  some. 

— and  “Brief  and  minimal”  employed  the  wrong  tone  of  voice  and  were  immediately 

Check-Off 

— The  changes  in  legislation  were  seen  as  yet  another  way  in  which  the  Government  is  undermininir 
the  power  of  unions— it  encourages  opting  out. 

— Respondents  were  happy  with  the  old  system  of  payment  whereby  union  fees  were  automaticsiw 
deducted  from  salaries. 

— There  was  some  feeling  that  the  change  in  legislation  was  a good  thing  because  it  would  force  the 
AUT  to  reassess  and  redefine  itself. 

— There  was  a preference  for  Check-Off  over  direct  debits  where  there  is  a perceived  lack  of  control 

Eh-omoting  Professionafism 
The  Way  Forward  on  Pay  and  Conditions 
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1.  Introduction 

future  pay  and  conditions,  career  and  employment 
rwogmsing  the  deep  inadequacies  in  the  current  system.  The  CVCP  report, 
f fj?"  •’  sketch  a possible  future.  Nonetheless,  a debate 

this  al^native  agenda  opportumty  provided  by  the  joint  working  party  on  pay  structures  to  present 

and  business  environment  and  on  the  higher 
adminisfratLn  wh"  suggests  a direction  for  a reorganisation  of  university  staffing,  management  and 

coUegiality  of  staff  tavorvtdTn  HE°  reinforces  the  professionalism  and 
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Developments  m good  practia  m prsonnel  management  provide  one  useful  basis  for  reassessing 
univer^  management,  ^though  the  tectoiques  developed  in  industry  are  no  t necessary  directly  transfcrabi! 
to  the  HE  enmomnent.  ne  paper  offers  instead  some  suggestions  for  developments  in  management  and  pay 
smtctures  which  wiU  enable  development  of  HE  employment  systems  and  management  alo^  professioi^al 


2.  The  WmER  Environment 

2.1  What  has  Changed? 

It  is  a commonplace  observation  that  the  world  is  a very  different  place  from  1 5 years  ago  Old  economic 
certainties  have  been  undermined,  old  policies  swept  away  and  old  assumptions  questions  and  rejected  In 
busmess  and  industry,  there  is  a new  climate  of  management  assertiveness  where  even  the  longest  established 
practices  are  treated  and  thrown  aside  if  found  wanting. 

One  of  the  manifestations  of  change  has  been  the  gradual  development  of  new  personnel  practices.  Though 
it  would  be  overstating  the  case  to  argue  that  there  is  now  a new  orthodoxy,  generally  agreed  “best  practice” 
has  certainly  moved  on  in  several  areas.  Most  importantly,  progressive  approaches  to  the  management  of 
people  are  based  on  different  “untraditional”  assumptions  should  the  nature  of  work,  motivation  and  the 
organisation. 

Recent  CVCP  thinking  about  university  management  (represented  primarly  by  the  Fender  Report)  has 
clearly  been  influenced  by  these  developments.  This  would  be  reason  enough  to  examine  their  implications, 
but  they  may  also  represent  a valuable  new  way  of  thinking  about  management  and  are  therefore  worth 
looking  at  in  some  detail,  particularly  given  that,  in  AUTs  view,  the  CVCP’s  analysis  is  insufficiently 
developed. 


2.2  A New  Perspective 

Managers  wishing  to  promote  this  new  approach  stress  that  the  central  change  of  perspective  involves  the 
employee.  Rather  than  represent  a cost,  they  argue,  it  is  better  to  view  the  employee  as  an  “asset”  which 
demands  careful  management  and  development  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  employee  is  a human  being  and  as 
such  requires  more  from  employment  than  simply  financial  remuneration.  Second,  there  is  competitive 
advantage  to  be  gained  from  enabling— not  coercing,  cajoling,  or  bribing— staff  to  perform  at  higher  levels 
via  investment  in  training  and  development.  The  operational  techniques  involved  are  intended  to  provide  a 
way  of  organising  and  managing  staff  which  maximises  not  just  their  contribution  and  the  speed  with  which 
it  is  assimilated  and  used,  but  also  their  ability  and,  crucially,  desire  to  contribute.  There  is  an  attempt  to 
promote  an  identification  of  the  individual  with  the  organisation  in  which  he  or  she  works,  such  as  the 
organisational  goals  and  their  personal  goals  are  fully  compatible.  This  implies  that  the  individual  should  be 
both  condously  aware  of  and  in  agreement  with  the  aims  of  the  employer— and  indeed  vice  versa. 


2.3  A New  Set  of  Goals 


David  Guest,  a leading  academic  authority  on  contemporary  approaches  to  the  management  of  people  has 
identified  four  goals  which  lie  at  their  root* 

Commitment:  enabling  organisations  to  motivate  without  carrots  and  control  without  rules;  to 

seek  an  identification  of  interest  between  employee  and  employer 
Flexibility:  flexability  is  a strategy  for  more  effective  staff  utilisation  (“maximal  use  of 

human  resources”).  It  implies— in  industry  at  least— tighter  staffing  with  an 
emphasis  on  job  redesign,  teamworking  and  “multi-skilling” 

Quality:  not  just  the  quality  (fitness  for  purpose)  of  goods  or  services,  but  the  quality  of 

the  work-force  and  of  management. 


Strategic  integration:  placing  management  of  people  not  “downstream”  from  the  strategy  of  the 

organisation,  but  at  its  centre.  “People  management”  becomes  a central  concern 
of  line  management,  not  a specialist  staff  function 


On  the  fact  of  it,  this  approach  sounds  broadly  progressive.  Though  part  of  the  managerial  motivation  is 
obviously  increased  productivity,  this  way  of  thinking  about  employees  nonetheless  represents  an  advance  on 
older  concepts  based  on  managerial  authority  as  an  absolute  and  the  enforcement  of  employee  compliance 
and  discipline. 

Moving  on  from  goals  to  practice  ie  actual  operational  techniques,  there  are  a number  of  concepts,  methods 
and  systems  which  have  gained  or  are  gaining  fairly  widespread  acceptance.  Teamworking,  total  quality 
management  and  performance  related  pay  are  probably  the  most  often  cited,  but  it  is  important  to  understand 
that  these  are  not  universally  applicable.  If  one  assumes  that  the  four  goals  listed  above  are  at  the  heart  of 
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good  practice  in  the  management  of  people,  then  the  point  is  to  work  towards  them  viapolicies  and  techn' 
designed  to  be  appropriate  to  the  organistion  and  individual.  niques 


3.  The  University  Environment 
3.1  Change  in  HE 

But  is  there  actually  an  argument  for  following  best  practice  in  business— even  at  the  level  of  the  basic  20a? 
of  personnel  policy— in  the  very  different  context  of  higher  education?  It  seems  fairly  clear  that  there  is  anted 
for  change,  but  following  the  private  sector— as  the  Fender  Report  seemed  to  attempt— is  not  necessarilv 
way  to  go  about  it.  What  is  required  is  an  assessment  of  the  changes  in  the  HE  environment  in  order  to  dLH! 
what  kind  of  new  approach  is  warranted. 

It  is  possible  to  identify  some  general  changes  which  are  common  to  HE  in  all  of  the  countries  of  western 


Growth  in  Demand  and  Demographic  Changes 

The  80s  and  early  90s  have  been  characterised  by  a silent  revolution  in  HE.  Student  numbers  have  increased 
significantly  in  the  context  of  demand  for  HE  which  has  outstripped  even  the  rapid  expansion  of  canacitv 
Numbers  are  due  to  continue  their  increase,  but  there  will  be  a marked  decline  in  the  proportion  of 
conventional  entrants.  The  rapid  staff  recruitment  during  the  earlier  growth  phase  (the  sixties)  “changed  the 
perception  of  the  normal  rale  of  promotion  to  a level  which  cannot  be  sustained  for  the  majority  of  ^afT’^ 

Resource  Constraints 

No  country  in  western  Europe  has  increased  resources  to  match  the  increase  in  student  demand  The 
pressure  for  efflciency  gains  is  universal.  In  the  UK  in  particular,  the  move  from  block  grants  to  formula 
based  funding  and  competition  for  students  has  meant  that  ''resource  flows”  are  not  just  restricted  but  ate  no 
longer  even  reliably  predictable. 


External  Focus 


There  « similarly  \miversal  pressure  for  universities  to  increase  their  external  funding  on  the  assumption 
that  HE  should  be  of  immediate  financial  benefit  to  business.  This  represents  an  important  change  in  the 
public  conceptualisation  of  “the  university”  and  what  it  is  for.  The  economic  benefit  of  education,  and  hence 
Its  cost,  output  and  value,  has  come  to  dominate  the  debate.  The  emphasis  is  now  placed  on  the  commercial 
imperatives  of  accountability,  efficiency,  productivity,  quahty  and  competition. 


3.2  The  Effect  on  Universities 


In  the  UK,  the  pressures  for  change  have  manifested  themselves  as  directives  from  government  either 
directly  or  via  the  fun  Jng  councils.  The  response  has  been  “in  some  quarters  an  almost  panicked  rush  into 
corporatism.  At  the  other  extreme  are  organisations  which  are  responding  to  current  pressures  to  change  with 
extreme  caution,  even  opposition.”^ 


kk  r recognised  by  the  Jarratt  Report,  particularly  in  its  recommendation  for 

he  establishment  of  planning  and  resources  committees,  the  suggested  solution  was  very  much  within  the 
traditional  academic  admmistrative  structure.  What  seems  clear  now  is  that,  despite  reforms  in  the  wake  of 
arratt,  this  structure  is  finding  it  difficult  to  cope  with  the  demands  placed  upon  it.  University  management 
IS  not  called  adnumstration  for  no  reason— when  the  UGC  was  awarding  money  consistently  and  with  regard 
to  historical  precedent,  when  smdent  numbers  and  SSRs  were  steady  and  predictable  and  when  governments 
lett  the  universities  pretty  much  to  their  own  devices,  then  administration  was,  largely,  all  that  was  needed. 

^ ajor  c anges  tended  to^  few  and  well  heralded,  allowing  plenty  of  time  for  responses  to  be  considered 
m academe  wmmittees.  The  areas  in  which  major  decision-making  was  required  were  comparatively  few: 
have  to  deal  with  today’s  research  and  teaching  quality  assessment  and 
mdustnal  liaison  departments,  external  relations  departments  and  planning  and  resources  committees 
generally  did  not  even  exist.  The  administrator’s  formal  role,  then,  was  and  in  theory  still  is  to  administer  the 
decisions  of  academic  committees— academics  decide,  administrators  implement. 

This  division  of  labour  had  been  crumbling.  The  roles  of  academics  and  administrators  in  planning  and 
aecision-makmg  have  of  necessity  become  more  and  more  interrelated.  Many  decisions  are  effectively  taken 
by  admm^trators  and  simply  endorsed  by  academic  committees.  Likewise  at  departmental  level,  not  only  do 
many  academics  find  themselves  so  tied  up  with  management  that  they  are  barely  able  to  find  time  to  keep  up 
with  their  academic  duties,  they  find  themselves  caught  between  their  departmental  loyalities  and  the  need  to 
promote  organisational  pnorities. 


Senior  staff  report  a clear  policy-formation  as  well  as  a policy-implementation  role  for 
administrators,  although  reservations  still  exist  about  the  extent  to  which  this  can  be  publicly 
acknowledged  within  the  academic  environment,  the  traditional  role  of  administrators  having  been 
identmed  with  committee  servicing  and  policy  execution.” 
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The  position  of  Hrad  of  Department  in  the  old  universities  illustrates  one  side  of  the  problem  Over  the  last 
twenty  years  or  so.  the  role  has  dnfW  from  academic  leader  to  academic  executive. 
once  a posiUon  of  pr^nunence  and  leadership  in  scholarship  ...  has  now  become  more  tha  ofTamLed 
me  manner,  financial  opportunist  andPR  executive.”  The  mode  of  operation  of  the  HoD  has  traSdIv 
largely  been  ^rsuasion  based  on  the  credibility  and  respect  associated  with  an  individual's  Semfc 
r^ntaUon.  However  this  approach  to  academic  management  is  severely  tested  when  an  institution  finds 
Itself  having  to  accept  policies  of  contraction”,  or  indeed  of  radical  change  of  any  sort. 

In  this  situation  of  role  ambi^ity,  the  tendency  is  for  administrators  to  start  to  look  upon  academic 
immmittees  as  organisaUonal  luddites,  and  academics  on  administrators  as  managerial  upstarm  The  roles  of 
the  vanous  players  have  changed  and  no  longer  fit  into  the  boxes  which  were  deSgned  for  them 


3.3  Suntmary 


It  is  indeed  dimwit  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  changes  in  the  context  of  HE-in  funding  systems  in 
finanaal  accountability,  m government  and  public  attitudes-are  of  such  a scale  as  seriously  to  undermine 
the  effecuveness  of  the  traditional  university  management  systems  and  in  consequence  the  formal  job  roles 
designed  to  operate  withm  them.  Rather  than  piecemeal,  half-baked  changes  here  and  there  then  what  is 
required  is  indeed  a fundamental  rethink  of  HE  organisation, 


4.  Change  AND  THE  Avoidance  OF  Managerialism 

European  universities  are  currently  searching  for  new  management  models.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
IS  widespread  mticisin  that  the  traditional  managerial  modes  of  a relatively  weak  rector,  a limited 
number  of  administrative  staff  and  a strong  academic  staff  in  decision  making  in  universities  is  no  longer 
appropriate  in  time  of  increased  importance  of  institutional  policies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  US  model 
of  institutional  management  is  frequently  criticised  for  subordinating  academics  and  their  rationale  to  a 
managerial  class  claiming  to  adhere  to  academic  values  but  in  practice  pursuing  abstract  managerial 
goals  such  as  institutional  growth  and  power.” 


4. 1 Professional  Values  and  Management 

One  of  the  key  characteristics  of  a “profession”  is  the  possession  of  a set  of  core  values  to  which  members 
subscri^.  Autonomy,  individualism  and  collegiality  are  probably  those  most  characteristic  of  the  academic 
profession  and  are,  understandably  then,  those  most  often  seen  as  being  under  threat  from  “managerialism” . 

The  problem  in  the  past  has  been  an  insufficient  understanding  on  the  part  of  academics  of  the  nature  of 
management  and  insensitivity  on  the  part  of  university  managers  to  professional  values.  On  the  one  hand, 
academics  have  tended  to  accept  the  security  and  financial  support  which  are  the  benefits  of  working  within 
an  organisation  whilst  complaining  about  ali  organisational  demands.  On  the  other,  managers  have  not  been 
sufficiently  careful  to  avoid  appearing  to  compromise  academic  values. 

“Promoting  People”  is  typical  of  the  sort  of  managerialism  which  has  caused  such  controversy  in  the  past. 
Though  it  picks  up  on  some  of  the  more  popular  of  the  operational  techniques  currently  in  vogue  in  the  private 
sector,  it  then  applies  them  in  a more  or  less  unamended  form  to  the  university  situation.  Any  validity  in  the 
Mguments  made  for  the  need  to  change  is  then  lost  in  the  howls  of  protest  at  what  are  seen  as  profoundly 
inappropriate  alterations  to  academic  management. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  speak  the  language  of  management  without  being  “guilty”  of  managerialism. 
AUT  is  not  suspicious  of  change.  We  should,  then,  be  seen  to  welcome  and  indeed  promote  it. 


4.2  Union  Responses  to  Changes  in  Management 

The  difficulty  which  many  private  sector  trade  unions  have  had  with  the  introduction  of  the  new  personnel 
and  management  practices  referred  to  above  is  that  they  can  appear  to  be  little  more  than  a ruse  to  make  staff 
work  harder  for  no  more  money. 

In  practice,  however,  there  could  be  a lot  for  members  and  unions  to  gain  by  co-operating  with  the 
introduction  of  new  working  methods.  The  experience  of  unions  in  organisations  where  such  techniques  have 
been  introduced  has  provided  several  clear  lessons.  The  ICTU,  for  example,  recently  produced  a report  on 
the  issue  which  stresses  that  the  minimum  union  response,  subject  to  certain  assurances,  ought  to  be  co- 
operation with  and  participation  in  the  introduction  of  new  initiatives’.  To  respond  effectively  to  new  forms 
of  work  organisation,  the  report  concludes,  “trade  unions  need  to  develop  a flexible  and  supportive  approach 
while  seeking  to  optimise  the  outcome  for  both  their  members  and  the  companies  they  are  employed  within.” 
The  report  goes  on  to  recommend  that,  depending  on  circumstances,  an  appropriate  union  response  may  even 
155429  F 
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be  to  actively  promote  the  iotroduction  of  new  management  initiatives  in  the  context  of  a union  agenda  It ' 
interesting  to  note  that  this  year’s  TUC  came  to  a similar  conclusion.  ' 


4.3  The  AUT and  HE  Management 

There  is  certainly  a risk  here  that  a union  could  be  perceived  as  “doing  management’s  job”  or  blurring  the 
traditional  bargaining  agenda.  However,  the  organisational  structures  of  HEIs  are  such  that  it  is  never  tertblv 
clear  who  is  management  and  who  is  not  What  is  clear,  though,  is  that  AUT  has  members  on  both  sides^ 
Given  the  collegial  ethos  of  the  universities  and  the  substantial  “professional  association”  element  within  the 
Association,  it  seems  particularly  appropriate  that  AUT  should  participate  in  the  design  of  new  staff 
structures  and  models  of  management  for  the  HE  sector. 


5.  An  AUT  Agenda  for  Change 

Though  any  blueprint  for  a new  structure  in  the  universities  need  not,  of  course,  draw  explicitly  from  the 
private  sector  management  canon,  it  provides  a useful  starting  point  and,  at  least  on  the  surface,  a point  of 
initial  congruence  with  the  CVCP.  It  is  possible  to  sketch  a structure  in  which  academic  values  are  preserved 
and  even  strengthened;  where  management  and  organisation  goals  are  given  due  consideration;  and  where 
some  of  AUTs  objectives  such  as  higher  pay,  a less  discriminatory  structure  and  more  cohesion  between 
academic  and  related  staff  can  be  realised. 


5.1  Commitment— Professionalism 

Academic  staff  are  subject  to  “tensions  between  allegiances  to  the  institution  and  to  the  subject,  where 
reputations  and  prestige  are  sought  within  the  invisible  college  of  international  disciplinary  groupings  more 
than  they  are  within  the  institutional  reward  system.”  The  logical  implication  of  aiming  for  commitment  to 
the  institution,  however,  is  to  seek  to  promote  the  employer  as  the  primary  allegiance  and  source  of  reward- 
to  try  to  engineer  a situation  in  which  organisational  or  institutional  imperatives  are  generally  perceived  as 
the  primary  goals,  above,  for  example,  professional  commitment  to  a subject. 

However,  the  personal  interest  of  academic  staff  in  their  subject  and  the  constructively  critical  eye  with 
which  they  view  their  own  and  their  collegues’  work  almost  always  amounts  to  more  “commitment”— in  the 
commonly  accepted  sense  of  the  word -than  most  private  sector  managers  could  ever  hope  to  inspire  in  their 
staff. 

This,  then,  is  an  area  in  which  the  aims  of  university  managers  thinking  in  private  sector  terms  are  likely  to 
be  at  variance  with  what  staff  understand  by  commitment.  The  usual  methods  of  promoting  commitment— 
the  formulation  of  mission  statements,  employee  involvement  schemes,  profit-related  pay— are  likely  to  be 
viewed  by  academic  staff  as  a crude  attempt  to  fool  them  into  putting  the  needs  of  the  institution  and  its 
managers  above  their  professional  responsibilities  to  their  subject.  Not  only  is  this  an  insult  to  their 
intelligence,  it  calls  for  them  to  abnegate  their  professional  values. 

Nonetheless,  a balance  is  needed.  There  certainly  could  be  room  for  a better  understanding  of  institutional 
rather  than,  say,  departmental  aims  on  the  part  of  academic  staff.  The  whole  thrust  of  the  government’s 
poliaes  on  HE  over  the  last  ten  years  has  been  to  increase  the  role  of  the  institution;  to  change  the  university 
from  a backdrop  into  an  actor  in  its  own  right. 

The  problem  is,  then  partly  one  of  understanding  on  both  “sides”.  The  increasing  pressure  on  academics 
to  align  themselves  wth  their  institutions — to  accept  that  management  is  not  necessarily  an  ill-principled 
atteinpt  at  empire  building  by  upstart  administrators — is  more  or  less  analogous  to  the  increased  pressure  on 
admmistratora^anagers  to  become  more  highly  skilled  and  to  better  understand  the  professional  concerns 
of  ^lademics.  The  present  formal  structures  and  job  roles  and  the  clumsy  division  between  academic  and 
academic  related  staff  obstruct  rather  than  help  such  an  understanding  being  reached. 

T^e  fundamental  aim  of  a new  structure  must  therefore  be  to  reinforce  and  recognise  explicitly  the 
professionalism  of  both  academic  and  related  staff.  This  is  precisely  what  is  not  achieved  by  a long  incremental 
sc^e  m which  almost  £15,000  can  separate  lecturers  doing  much  the  same  job  and  by  having  four  separate  pay 
swles.  The  training  and  employment  structures  ofprivate  sector  professionals— solicitors,  architects,  doctors 
^ clear  pattern  of  general  higher  education  or  theoretical  training  (undergraduate  degree), 
tollowed  by  intensive  practical  training  (clinical  medical  studies,  law  school  etc.)  followed  by  a relatively  brief 
pcnod  of  on  the  job”  training  (solicitor’s  articles,  medical  registration  year).  There  are  minor  variations  from 
this— such  as  the  combination  of  practical  training  and  working  experience  undertaken  by  trainee 
accoimtants  and  architects-but  the  general  pattern  is  the  same.  After  the  (paid)  on  the  job  training  is 
completed,  staff  move  more  or  less  immediately  to  a simple  main  grade-the  “rate  for  the  job”. 

Tins  model  is  clearly  appropriate  for  universities.  All  professional  staff  should  be  on  the  same  “main 
professional  grade”.  There  should  be  an  initial  period  of  probation/training— where  this  is  relevent— 
combmmg  expenence  of  work  with  systematic  initial  training.  Above  the  main  grade  there  should  be  extended 
opportunities  for  promotions  and  career  development  to  encourage  flexibility,  reward  skills  and  experience 
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Mp  drfrat  discrimination  against  nndcr-rcprescnted  groups,  principally  women.  All  of  these  themes  are 


5.1.1  Professional  Conditions  of  Employment 


This  sort  of  commitment  to  professionalism  dictates  that  conditions  of  employment,  rather  than  beina 
perks  or  pm  of  the  remuneration  package,  should  be  designed  to  enable  staff  to  do  their  jobs  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  Conditions  wkch  reinove  unnecessary  fean  (eg  over  redundancy  or  sickness),  facilitate 
scholarship  and  creativity  (eg  through  flexible  hours  and  leave)  and  uphold  progressive  employment  values 
(eg  via  the  provision  of  parental  leave  or  chUdeare  fadUties)  are  contributory  to  organisational  effectiveness 
and  should  therefore  not  be  at  the  discretion  of  individual  universities. 


Many  universities  already  have  elements  of  best  practice  in  the  areas  mentioned.  There  is  no  reason  then 
why  a reformed  pay  structure  should  not  be  accornpanied  by  a set  of  national  guidelines  on  a professional 
conditions  of  employment  package.  Most  of  the  main  conditions  should  apply  to  all  university  professionals 
and  therefore  form  a national  framework.  Within  this  would  be  a few  conditions  which  might  vary 
appropriately  depending  on  institutional  or  departmental  circumstances  and  polides. 


5.2  Flexibility  Casualisaticn 

University  academic  staff  are  already  amongst  the  most  flexible  in  any  type  of  organisation.  It  is  difficult  to 
list  all  of  the  ^ks  they  undertake,  but  teaching,  research,  administration,  information  handling, 
management,  writing  and  counselling  all  feature  in  most  careers.  Likewise  many  research  staff  also  teach  and 
teaching  staff  undertake  research  and  scholarship.  Academic  related  staff  engage  in  an  equally  diverse  and 
flexible  range  of  jobs,  often  crossing  boundaries  eg  between  support  and  teaching  or  between  library  and 
computer  staff.  The  difficulty  for  university  managers  is  not  getting  more  out  of  staff— this  is  probably  not 
possible— but  getting  the  balance  between  the  various  functions  right  in  a way  that  meets  the  needs  of  the 
institution  or  department  but  which  also  will  best  serve  the  careers  of  the  individuals  involved. 

Exactly  the  wrong  way  to  go  about  this  is  to  expand  further  the  number  of  casualised,  peripheral  and  often 
part-time  teaching  and  research  staff.  Rather,  what  is  required  is  variability  in  the  elements  of  teaching, 
research  and  administration  undertaken  by  academic  and  related  staff  within  the  framework  of  a single 
professional  grade  with  a single  set  of  conditions  which  are  applied  exactly  proportionately  to  part-time  staff. 
It  is  clearly  a foolish  false  economy  to  entrust  an  ever  increasing  amount  of  teaching  and  research  to  staff  who 
are  excluded  from  the  financial  rewards,  job  security  and  career  opportunities  extended  to  their  “less  flexible” 
colleagues. 


5.3  Quality  in  Teaching 

Teaching  quality  is  being  jeopardised  not  through  any  fault  on  the  part  of  those  undertaking  or  facilitating 
it,  but  through  the  steady  erosion  of  the  unit  of  resource  and  the  steady  increase  in  SSRs.  The  government 
tries  to  argue  that  the  way  round  this  is,  for  example,  through  new  teaching  methods  designed  specifically  to 
be  used  with  larger  numbers  of  students.  As  a response  to  the  need  to  maintain  quality  this  is  woefully 
inadequate.  University  staff  currently  receive  little  initial  training  and  rarely  any  ongoing  assistance  to 
develop  their  skills  in  teaching.  Far  more  is  needed.  If  the  quality  of  teaching  is  to  be  maintained  in  the  face 
of  expansion,  then  considerable  investment  in  time,  training  and  technology  must  be  made.  Career  structures 
should  support  comprehensive  initial  training  and  provide  incentives  for  continuing  learning  and  the 
development  of  teaching  as  a specialisation  in  its  own  right. 

5.3.1  Teaching-only  Contracts 

This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  what  is  required  is  the  introduction  of  so-called  teaching  only  posts. 
Aside  from  anything  else,  high  quality  teaching  simply  cannot  be  provided  in  isolation  from  the  traditional 
scholarship,  administration  and  welfare  roles  of  the  academic.  Ideally,  teaching  as  a specialisation— which 
covers  a vast  area  from  course  design  to  the  philosophy  of  learning— could  develop  as  an  informed  career 
choice  for  academic  staff  within  the  context  of  very  significantly  increased  emphasis  on,  and  consequently 
investment  in,  the  skills  and  methods  of  HE  teaching.  Unfortunately,  parity  of  esteem  between  teaching  and 
research  does  not  currently  exist  in  UK  HE  and  the  development  of  teaching  is  being  hindered  as  a result.  A 
great  many  staff  have  substantial  skill  and  experience  in  teaching  which  currently  goes  largely  unrecognised 
and  which  they  are  afraid  to  emphasise  for  fear  of  ending  up  on  a second-rate  contract  which  allows  them 
little  time  for  scholarship,  provides  little  hope  of  promotion  and  from  which  there  can  be  no  return  to 
research.  Career  paths  for  all  academic  staff  should  encourage  the  development  of  expertise  in  either  teaching 
or  research  by  allowing  different  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  one  field  or  another  at  different  stages  in  a career 
without  prejudice  to  pay  or  promotion  prospects. 

5.4  Quality  in  Research 

It  has  long  been  recognised— and  this  has  now  been  acknowledged  even  by  the  Government  in  the  While 
Paper  on  Science  and  Technology— that  a major  problem  for  the  universities  and  indeed  the  nation  is  the 
career  situation  of  research  staff.  As  with  teaching,  it  is  the  status  of  the  research  vocation  which  is  the  problem 
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and  which  may  ultimately  threaten  the  quality  of  the  work  of  universities.  That  many  of  the  indivirf  i 
central  to  the  country’s  scientiflo  and  industrial  future  are  seen  in  effect  as  the  “poor  relations’’ nff  1™“' 
staff  IS  a glaring  anomaly.  The  lack  of  job  security,  poor  conditions  of  employment  and  minimal 
prospects  which  researchers  face  are  a disgrace  and  go  a long  way  to  explaining  the  difBcuItv  some  iS 
have  in  attracting  bright  young  individuals  into  an  academic  career  which  initiaUy  often  involves  ““ 
on  a research  contract.  years 

Research  must  be  allowed  to  develop  as  a speciaUsation  within  a single  academiccareer  structure 
the  same  reasons  as  teaching.  Such  a specialisation,  as  now,  could  embrace  a wide  range  of  sHiN  r™  2 
methodology  to  fundraising  and  relations  with  industry,  but  the  structures  must  be  in  place  not 
reco^ise  and  reward  skiUs  in  these  areas,  but  to  train  new  recruits  and  to  encourage  estabUshS  S 
develop  their  expertise.  * ‘'^uiuuinea  siatt  to 

5.5  Quality  in  Administration 

As  was  argued  above,  a wholesale  shift  is  required  in  the  conceptualisation  of  what  universitv 
administration  is  for.  University  academic  and  administrative  structures  need  to  be  brought  closer  toveis. 
recognising  their  interdependence.  University  management  is  clearly  a complex  area-neither  a part  tSoh 
for  untrained  academics,  not  a sinecure  for  retired  Colonels-which  requires  input  from  academe  stSf  led 
management  specialists.  ^ 

iv  “f  “mprehensive  initial  training  and  career  programmes  for  administrators 

IS  need^  to  balance  one  side  of  the  equation.  Recognising— and  attempting  to  accommodate— the  changed 
demands  of  university  management  on  senior  academic  staff,  however,  raises  some  central  questions  E 
r,f  participauon  in  mstituUonal  governance.  Universities  are  self-governing  instituUons  which 

^ democratic  in  nature,  but  the  thrust  of  the  argument  in  this  paper  is  that  the  structures 
which  have  traditionally  supjported  that  democracy  are  often  no  longer  adequate  to  the  task.  What  is  needed 
are  clearer  and  faster  Imes  of  communication  between  departmental  staff  and  their  heads,  faculty  heads  aS 
the  most  senior  institutional  managers  along  with  an  explicit  recognition  that  senior  academic  staff  will  often 
have  a managerial  role  as  well  as  an  acadenuc  leadership  role.  Training  to  prepare  senior  academic  staff  for 
StTwhicrara?  .fpt  managenal  duties  must  be  introduced  in  order  to  increase  the  effectiveness 

with  which  academic  and  administrative  managers  can  work  and  co-operate.  What  this  does  not  mean  of 
MUTK,  IS  that  the  input  of  s^is  no  longer  required,  nor  that  collegiality  falls  by  the  wayside.  More  tha^ra 
foTvLT?'  “d  <*efend  them.  Electing  someone  unable  or  unwilling 

hudlns  a H ® '■<>>=  ‘S  not  the  way  to  ensure  that  a department  prospers  in  the  face  of  tight 

budgets  and  competition  for  resources.  ui  ugui 

5.6  Strategic  integration:  Investing  in  Training  and  Development 

I*  proper  career  structo^ 

of  tta®n?ohiT  ’’‘‘'’r  ®“PP°"‘  for  development.  This  leads  ot  to  the  final  part 

of  the  picture,  integration  of  staff  management  and  development  into  day-to-day  line  management. 

Universities  are  “people  driven"  organisations,  spending  over  75  per  cent  of  their  income  on  labour  It  is 
organisaUens  of  this^type  to  sp^ndjust  a fractio”;^^ 
SuoSundSf  .‘P  tTPat  personnel  management  as  an  administrative,  almost 

of  th?busla«  I develop  "diverse  missions’’,  but  nature 

.‘•'py  ‘*'1“  *e  management  of  staff  must  always  be  a primary  concern  Appraisal 

of  buUt  f d™'»P“™t  functions  within  univSsities  are  eariy  signs 

OI  this  but  It  needs  to  go  much  further  and  be  dramatically  improved. 

to  Sjelon  for  ^nistrative  and  academic  staff.  For  administrators,  the  need  is  really 

and  conrinuin^  ™".P8™ent;  for  academics,  the  emphasis  must  been  initial  training 

™thSEs,S,Ti‘^l”  of ‘caching  methods  (although  also  in  research 

" Fffi  islETwi  H ^ "Sr;  "8  O'  oomputer  staff,  the  professional  role 

»SytlsUn  prect^^^^^  specialisms  and  expertise  which 

res^tUK  mana^^fni™n!v’  oourse,  the  development  of  a much  more  highly  skilled  personnel  or  “human 
strateeic  level  i^nnlvers'i  ^ vniversity  system  and  the  placing  of  heads  of  personnel  at  a more 

strategic  level  in  umversity  adnunistraUve  structures,  with  adequate  resources  made  available  to  them. 

6.  Equal  Opportunities  and  the  New  Agenda 

relIriou”to‘'e^naf  “"“"Sement  is  perhaps  nowhere  more  glaring  than  in 

minorities  T?ie  exrSrienfv  f T I women  but  for  other  disadvantaged  groups  such  as  ethnic 
management  and  ^rsnrm<»i  Northern  Ireland  shows  what  can  be  done  to  overhaul 

equal  ooDortunitiM  and  thi>  p practice  in  personnel  management  strongly  supports  action  on 

been  undermined  hv  nth  8®stures  in  this  direction— which  would  in  any  case  have 
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The  sort  of  specific  proposals  discussed  here  have  a number  of  positive  implications  for  equal  opportunities. 
In  conceptual  terms,  viewing  the  employee  as  an  asset  to  be  valued  and  developed  acts  as  a useful 
superordinate  goal  in  the  light  of  which  underusing  the  abilities  of  a group  of  staff  becomes  an  organisational 
problem,  not  a problem  for  those  individuals  alone.  This  reinforces  the  need  for  close  monitoring  to  ensure 
the  equal  participation  of  ah  staff  groups.  It  removes  from,  for  example,  women  the  need  to  find  a few  brave 
champions  and  replaces  that  with  reliance  on  monitoring,  something  for  which  AUT  has  long  argued. 

The  emphasis  on  training  and  skills  recognition  and  development  and  the  need  to  manage  this  process  for 
all  staff  means  that  women  are  less  likely  to  be  structurally  excluded  from  gaining  the  experience  which  leads 
to  career  progression.  The  wider  opportunities  for  career  development  which  were  suggested  above  will  enable 
the  rewarding  of  skills  which  have  in  the  past  gone  largely  unrecognised.  More  genuine  flexibility  within  the 
context  of  secure  employment— ie  not  casualisation— should  enable  staff  to  take  non-traditional  career  paths 
without  fear  of  this  counting  against  them.  Perhaps  most  importantly,  a significantly  shortened  pay  ladder 
has  obvious  implications  for  staff  considering  career  breaks,  making  the  loss  of  seniority  in  continuous  service 
far  less  important.  This  has  in  the  past  been  a major  problem,  particularly  for  women.  First,  women  taking 
a career  break  to  have  children  or  care  for  dependents  return  to  work  on  their  previous  point  (or  sometimes 
even  lower).  As  a group  women  have  a significantly  lower  average  incremental  point  and  average  pay  in 
relation  to  age  than  men.  Second,  women  are  in  any  case  often  appointed  at  a lower  initial  point.  This 
compounds  the  problem.  Both  these  causes  of  indirect  discrimination  cannot  be  justified  by  any  genuine 
professional  criteria.  A very  drastically  shortened  scale  would  ensure  that  all  staff,  women  and  men,  rapidly 
moved  to  the  top  of  the  main  professional  grade.  Appointment  levels  would  be  equalised  and  women 
returners  would  cease  to  be  disadvantaged. 

Quite  separately,  targets  for  proportions  of  women  by  grade  should  be  established  and  an  action 
programme,  with  timings,  agreed.  Some  of  this  work  is  being  tackled  via  CUCO  and  the  Equal  Opportunities 
Joint  Working  Party. 


7.  University  Professionals— the  Way  Forward 

The  implications  of  the  above  discussion  for  pay  and  conditions  can  summarised  as  follows;  Any  revised 
structure  must 

— be  recognisable  as  a “professional”  salary  system,  comparable  in  standing  with  pay  systems  for 
other  professional  groups,  eg  lawyers,  journalists,  teachers 

— recognise  a single  status  of  university  professional  directly  or  indirectly  engaged  in  the  facilitation 
of  learing  and  research,  thereby  assisting  the  closer  integration  of  academic  and  administrative 
management 

— recognise  academic— teaching  and  research— management  as  a professional  speciality  and  thereby 
accommodate  the  changing  role  of  the  head  of  department  and  other  “academic  leaders” 

— by  capable  of  internal  flexibility  enabling  movement  between  different  specialisms  at  different  career 
stages,  eg  between  research,  teaching,  management,  development  of  expertise/specialisms  etc 

— be  robust  enough  to  withstand  pressures  for  wholly  local  pay  determination,  while  being  sufficiently 
adaptable  to  be  able  to  incorporate  some  local  modification 

— be  simple  and  clear,  with  no  necessary  grades,  bars  or  scales 

— ideally,  be  able  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  both  of  the  former  sectors 
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APPENDIX  33 

Letter  from  MSF  to  Mr  Ernie  Ross 

I^write  to  thmk  you  for  the  backing  you  gave  us  in  pressing  Zurich  Insttrance  on  their  derecoanition  „ rvt  en 

v“eM 

staff  in  the  UK,  not  just  those  who  are  former  MMI  employees.  ^ 

wetveTeSed3'4T  “ '=“>^8  success  in  the  campaign.  The  agreement 

- restoration  of  the  right  for  MSF  ofhcers  to  be  involved  in  the  final  stages  of  discipline  and  grievance- 

- paid  time  off  for  training  of  representatives; 

- periodic  meetings  between  the  MSF  national  officer  and  the  Zurich  chief  executive. 


It  also  proves  that  the  tide  of  recognition  need  not  Sow  against  trade  unions. 


APPENDIX  34 

Memorandum  from  Gmnness  PLC 

memorand^Sona7or^ny™“;p^Lks^orn^^^^^  ^ 

I now  enclose  our  memorandum. 


management  MtMvrand™  m^’Sward*'fo^^^  ‘“challenge  every 

this  new  role,  the  trade  union  sunnorts  ^ change  to  one  of  partnership.  In 

demands  on  the  business  fnarticularlv  thfrnm  »v  of  the  short  and  long  term 

way,  the  company™  “ ““'P  ^'0““  “f  I"  ‘h“ 

employees  will  be  able  to  respond  coherently  ^d  cokstSvelJ 

wiXovXTaiitrandtapto^^^^^^^^ 

and  commitments  and  listens  to  the  emninvoA’c  ari  ^ ^ ^sunng  that  the  company  adheres  to  its  values 

a coherent  and  unified  view  from  the  emniovef-  contnbutions.  To  be  effertive  this  challenge  must  be 

communication  methods.  ^ ^ 8 up  as  well  as  from  employees  directly  through  the  normal 

the’^m"ji:“K^ 

employ™  and  taWbi“em7oym  froZa^ir^^^  "Sainst  the  long  term  interest  of 

in  case  any  element  is  seked  on 

confrontati'on.Tot  It  encourages  game  playing  and 

rivalries  and  prepared  to  work  alongside  norinal  manage^eS  prSes”  ”ter-union 

framework  is  S place  to  aU?w7em^o  n°ro7rT*"^^  legislators  to  ensure  that  a suitable  legal 

legislation  in  Europe  and  the  UK  which  woteck  theiv7^  employcK  in  this  new  way  and  to  promote 
customer,  not  politically  focused  and  against  poor  employers.  They  must  be 

provide  to  their  members  They  need  to  tbinV  \ ™ health  will  derive  ultimately  from  the  service  they 
representingandprotX&4;^^^^^^^^^^  way.  Tlicir  role  in^ 

individually  representS^ffffiZmkh  ”kh>ral  justice  in  allowing  an  employee  to  be 
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2.  How  They  Fulfil  Thur  Role 

The  basic  criterion  which  trade  unions  will  need  to  demonstrate  in  their  new  role  if  they  are  to  represent 
their  members  appropriately  is: 

“An  imderstanding  of  the  business  so  as  to  coherently  and  fairly  input  the  employees’  views  into  the 
process  and  ensure  that  those  views  are  constructive.” 

This  ability  replaces  the  traditional  criterion,  which  was  that  they  could  mobilise  sufficient  strength  to 
ensure  that  the  employees  were  taken  heed  of. 

Given  that  criterion,  it  is  clear  that  unions  must:— 

— understand  each  industry  and  segment  of  the  economy  and  therefore  be  industry-specific 

— have  research  and  analysis  facilities 

— have  facilities  to  talk  to  members  and  access  to  management  to  express  their  views 

— be  able  to  provide  correct,  well  presented,  we  argued  views  that  match  the  kind  of  debate  which  takes 
place  within  companies 

— have  trained  representatives,  preferably  employees  themselves,  to  present  these  arguments. 

Above  all,  it  is  essential  that  trade  unions  are  clear  about  their  role  and  about  how  they  wish  to  be  judged 

so  that  members  can  assess  their  satisfaction  with  the  results  and  change  if  appropriate. 

In  an  era  where  employability  rather  than  long  service  will  become  the  norm,  the  Trade  Unions  might 
consider  providing  a professional  identity  for  their  members  including  pension  schemes  that  might  be  more 
beneficial  than  individual  personal  pensions. 


APPENDIX  35 

Memorandum  from  British  Aerospace  Defence  Dynamics 

Your  letter  to  Charles  Drace-Francis  dated  3 February  concerning  the  future  of  trade  unions  and  the 
proposed  redundancies  at  our  Lostock  plant  has  been  passed  to  myself. 

There  are  two  recognised  bargaining  groups  at  our  Lostock  facility;  the  Joint  Shop  Stewards  Committee 
(AEEU  and  GMB/ APEX)  with  653  members  and  the  Manufacturing  Science  Finance  (MSF)  union  with  217 
members.  The  total  number  of  employees  on  she  is  1240. 

The  negotiating  bodies  are  appraised  of  the  short  term  manufacturing  workload  situation  on  a weekly 
basis.  The  longer  term  order  status  is  discussed  on  at  least  two  occasions  through  the  year.  In  addition  the 
JSSC  are  party  to  joint  union/management  meetings  which  provide  an  opportunity  to  informally  discuss 
matters  of  future  interest  (Forum  200).  There  exists  a very  sound  and  mutually  supportive  industrial  relations 
practice  as  is  demonstrated  fay  the  successfully  managed  site  rationalisations  over  the  last  few  years,  together 
with  the  introduction  of  changes  in  working  practices. 

At  the  end  of  1993,  it  became  clear  that  with  the  continuing  challenges  of  the  defence  nmket,  a nuniber  of 
manufacturing  orders  being  pursued  would  not  be  placed  in  the  timescales  expected.  This,  coupled  with  the 
limited  success  in  securing  additional  non  core  business,  determined  the  need  to  reduce  costs  and  manpower 
in  the  shortest  possible  timescale. 

Accordingly,  the  redrmdancy  announcement  was  made  on  19  January  and  the  Company  immediately 
commenced  formal  consultations  with  the  unions.  As  a result,  the  unions  requested  that  the  Company 
considered  other  options  to  avert  the  redundancies.  Whilst  it  was  believed  that  all  the  alternatives  had  already 
been  covered,  we  were  fully  prepared  to  discuss  the  proposals  that  were  put  forward. 

The  unions  proposed  a number  of  schemes  including  reductions  in  the  working  week,  job  sharing,  further 
investment  to  secure  additional  work  and  diversification.  All  of  these  options  had  already  been  considered  by 
the  Company  but  were  formally  reviewed  once  more.  Over  the  next  six  working  days,  the  Company  responded 
to  the  negotiating  bodies  with  financial  and  practical  justifications.  As  a result,  it  was  agreed  that  none  of  the 
proposals  provided  a viable  solution  to  the  situation  faced  by  the  Company. 

The  situation  remains  as  previously  advised  but  in  the  meantime  the  Company  continues  to  consider  core 
related  business  in  other  market  sectors,  together  with  any  other  alternatives  that  might  help  minimise  the 
redundancy. 

I trust  that  this  provides  you  with  all  the  information  you  require  but  if  you  have  any  queries,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  contact  me. 


APPENDIX  36 

Memorandum  from  the  Confederation  of  Independent  Trade  Unions  in  Bulgaria 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  3 December  1993  , we  would  like  to  inform  you  that  collective  bargaining  is 
indeed  one  of  the  major  fields  of  activity  of  CITUB  as  the  biggest  and  most  influential  democratic  trade  union 
in  Bulgaria  (CITUB’s  membership  is  now  1 .5  million  workers,  or  about  60  per  cent  of  the  country  s active 
population  actually  employed).  Since  this  activity  was  quite  new  after  CITBUB’s  foundation  in  1990  we 
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turned  to  the  experience  of  the  West  European  trade  unions,  including  BTUC  and  did  our  hen  i, 
everything  that  was  suitable  and  applicable  in  Bulgarian  conditions,  I would  hasten  to  add  th«  h ih  ■ " 

parucular  area  and  indeed  in  many  others  we  found  many  things  in  the  experience  of  our  British  eon  “ ™ 
with  whom  we  maintain  best  relations,  that  were  useful  to  as  as  a young  democratic  union. 

. I “ sending  you  an  analysis  of  the  outcomes  from  collective  baraainine  in  ■ ■ 

which  I hope  would  be  of  interest  to  you  since  you  may  find  in  it  an  answer  for  som^f  the  issSSS^ 

Pmong  the  things  borrowed  by  the  democratic  Bulgarian  trade  union  movement  from  the  exneri™  r 
the  West  European  colleagues  I would  mention  the  social  partnership  system  at  all  levels  from  nation  , M “ 
to  enterprise  level.  Such  a system  had  been  in  place  in  Bulgaria  already  in  1990  and  with  an  iut^niio  r 
one  yar,  it  continued  to  ftnction  up  to  the  present  day.  All  issues  in  the  social  and  labour  sphereTSndina 
draft  lepslahon  before  being  submitted  to  the  Parliament,  are  discussed  in  a National  Tririaii  to 
Partnership  Commission  attended  regularly  by  representatives  of  the  Government  emnloverf^J 
dOTOCrallc  representauve  trade  unions.  This  Commission  is  chaired  by  the  First  Deputy  Miiuster  ofSL  ” 

Sinularco^ssionsexist  in  all  sectors  and  districts  in  Bulgaria  andinmostenterprises.  Thanks  to  this  svS^' 

economy  is  relatively  smooth  and  without  major  social  cataclysms  despite  thS 
difflculties  and  the  pn^  paid  by  he  Bulganan  people-a  price  that  is  much  higher  because  of  the  embmeo 
against  ftnuer  Yugoslavia  (Serbia  and  Monte  Negro),  We  are  convinced  that  collective  bargainina  affS 
levels  will  play  an  important  part  m the  preservation  of  social  peace  in  the  country.  ® ‘ 

Some  other  areas  we  study  in  order  to  learn  from  the  West  European  and  British  model  of  industrial 
relations  are  social  secMty,  arbitration  and  setUement  of  disputes,  labour  legislation  provision  of 
employment,  labour  health  and  safety,  etc.  ® ^ ©vision  ol 

All  this  Ims  indisputably  contributed  to  CITUB's  image  today  as  a major  balancing  force  in  Bulgarian 
society  that  can  be  credited  both  for  the  democratisation  of  the  society  and  for  the  transformation*?? its 
^onomy  as  a mmket  economy.  Ths  view  is  shared  by  almost  all  West  European  national  trade  union  centra 
and  by  many  intemation^  organisations.  In  confirmation  we  would  mention  the  fact  that  CITUB  has  had 
the  status  of  observer  m the  EC  of  ETUC  since  November  1993.  ui  i uu  nas  had 

We  are  at  your  disposal  for  any  further  information  the  BriUsh  Parliament  might  wish  to  have  OTUB 
has  a small  Insbtute  for  Uboui  and  Social  Research  employing  highly  qualified  specialists.  They  work  on 
c^mission  for  research  both  from  CITUB  and  other  Bulgarian  institutions  and  from  the  ILO  and  other 
Director  is  Dr.  Yuri  Aroyo,  The  Institute  opermes  Vn  cSib" 
bmlding.  Unfortunately  it  is  self-financing,  so  it  is  not  able  to  carry  out  all  sorts  of  resemh  projects  in  the 
rimsitbinmr  flflds,  especiaUy  projects  relating  to  the  role  of  the  trade  ™ions  in  the 

hesiSte  to  ap?roa*  ion’t 


Collective  Labour  Agreements  in  Bulgaria  in  1993-An  Overview  at  an  Enterprise  Level 

1993' AfthaTtir  ^ 'if  Agree®e”t-93”  (CLA)  was  made  during  the  period  June-August 

contracting  f '’"“p‘'es  and  enterprises  collective 

contracting  for  1993  was  concluded  with  signing  of  Collective  Labour  Agreement. 

enrairiTef  ° ""‘n  was  concentrated  upon  labour  agreements  in 

to??tald  h^vf  rTl  T “>e  achievement  of  the  maximum 

coBditions  In  the  ext<ii-i  t'  String  agreements  at  enterprise  level,  observing  the  specific 

“e  SSv  bankn,^^^^^^^  situation  m Bulgaria,  where  the  picture  is  particularly  diverse  (enterprises  *h 
?0t  ha?e  anf  ?onf  ‘-f  '"‘erprises  which  cover  their  expanses  but  do 

entererise  level  has  a nan'  1 ’ .®°^®*P”ses  with  average  profit;  profitable  enterprises)  contracting  at 
???d^te  members  reaching  optimum  results  fo?  the  widest  rang?  of 


Introduction 

Scope  and  objectives  of  the  research 

doS?a"So?s?rmfrlr?v^in““'^"f  and  were  observed.  The  total 

comparatively  small  Bulgarian  economy  restricted  the  research  to  state  enterprises.  A 

at  a very  low  rate  That  i«  the  m ^ engaged  m private  sector  and  syndicallisation  among  them  is 

very  low  rate.  That  is  the  mam  reason  why  only  in  certain  private  firms  CLAs  are  contracted  and  signed. 
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Regional  distribution 


Present  research  amed  at  studying  and  analysing  the  practice  of  CLA  contracting  throughout  various 
tndustnal  sartore  and  yanot^  repons  m the  country.  That's  why  in  the  research  were  included  enterprise  from 
24  out  of  the  28  existing  administrative  regions  in  the  country.  From  each  region  were  included  30  to  40 
enterpnses  from  all  industrial  sectors  and  branches,  including  budgetary  ones. 


Outline  of  industrial  sectors 

According  to  the  number  of  studied  enterprises,  widest  representation  have  received  following  industrial 
sectors— light  industry  (12.28  per  cent  of  the  total  number),  building  industry  (11.38  per  cent)  healthcare 
(10.78  per  cent),  machine  budding  (9.28  pet  cent),  food  industry  (7.78  per  cent),  transport  (7  78  per  cent) 
trade,  servtces  and  tounsm  (7,49  per  cent),  wood  and  timber  industries  (4.19  pet  cent),  state  administration 
(3.89  per  cent),  agriculture  (3.59  per  cent),  etc. 


Size  of  the  enterprises 

According  to  the  number  of  employees  working  under  labour  contracts,  studied  enterprises  are  divided  into 
four  groups: 

up  to  150  employees — 36.01  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  studied  enterprises  (wherever  data 
concerning  the  size  of  the  enterprise  is  quoted,  these  should  be  referred  to  as  “first  group”) 
from  151  to  500  employees— 42.26  per  cent  (representing  “second  group”) 
from  501  to  1,000  employees—1 1.90  per  cent  (representing  “third  group”) 
over  1,000  employees— 9.82  per  cent  (representing  “fourth  group”), 

This  distribution  where  predominant  are  small  and  medium  size  enterprises  (according  to  Bulgarian 
standards)— over  75  of  the  studied  enterprises— fully  corresponds  to  the  present  condition  of  Bulgarian 
economy,  which  is  negatively  influenced  by  610,000  unemployed,  ie  16  per  cent  of  the  active  population 
(according  to  official  data  from  Ministry  of  Labour  and  Social  Welfare). 

Summarizing,  when  speaking  about  size  of  the  enterprise,  we  mean  the  number  of  employed  people,  and 
not  another  criteria  (eg  scope  of  production,  turnover,  etc). 


Number  of  organisations  within  enterprises 

In  all  enterprises  under  research  there  are  free  and  democratically  formed  one  or  more  than  one  syndicate 
organizations.  This  should  not  be  considered  as  prerequisite  for  making  the  conclusion  of  entire 
syndicalization  of  employees  in  Bulgaria.  This  fact  is  due  to  one  peculiarity  of  Bulgarian  legislation  in  the 
sphere  of  collective  contracting.  According  to  Article  5 1 of  the  Labour  Code  (Edition  1992)  one  of  the  parties 
of  CLA  is  obligatory  a syndicate  organization.  Enterprises  which  haven’t  formed  syndicate  organizations  of 
their  employees,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  no  CLA  contracting  and  signing  is  possible.  The 
objectives  of  present  research  excluded  automatically  from  its  scope  those  enterprises  which  haven’t  formed 
syndicate  organizations. 

In  the  majority  .of  enterprises  (97.62  per  cent)  have  been  established  organisations  of  representative 
syndicates.  By  the  moment  of  making  the  research  only  two  syndicate  formations  have  acquired 
representative  status— the  Confederation  of  Independent  Syndicates  in  Bulgaria  and  the  Confederation  of 
Labour  “Podkrepa”. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  techniques  of  doing  the  research,  ie  the  inquiry  was  distributed  only  through 
the  structures  of  the  Confederation  of  Independent  Syndicates  in  Bulgaria,  it  is  obvious  that  in  100  per  cent 
of  the  studied  enterprises  there  are  formations  of  the  Confederation  of  Independent  Syndicates  in  Bulgaria 
(CISB). 

The  most  iKual  situation  in  state  enterprises  in  Bulgaria  is  the  simultaneous  existence  of  two  syndicate 
organizations— one  of  CISB  and  the  other  of  “Podkrepa”.  This  reality  is  obvious  among  the  studied 
enterprises.  In  the  majority  of  enterprises  (61.61  per  cent)  there  are  organisations  of  both  representative 
syndicates. 

In  a considerable  number  of  cases  (36.01  per  cent)  there  is  only  one  syndicate  organization  belonging  to 
CISB. 

In  a very  small  number  of  enterprises— only  2.38  per  cent  beside  the  organizations  of  CISB  and  “Podkrepa” 
there  are  also  other  syndicate  organizations,  which  haven’t  the  statute  of  representative  syndicates. 

Practice,  as  well  as  present  research  indicate  that  they  are  of  no  consequence  for  the  course  of  collective 
contracting  in  the  enterprises. 

Research  shows  that  the  smaller  the  enterprise,  the  more  frequent  is  the  existence  of  a sole  organization 
belonpng  to  CISB.E.g.  in  55.37  per  cent  of  the  enterprises  with  up  to  150  employees  the  only  existing 
organization  is  that  of  CISB;  for  the  enterprise  with  151  to  500  employees  this  indicator  is  32.39  per  cent;  for 
enterprises  with  501  to  l,000employees— 12.5  per  cent;  andfor  enterprises  with  over  1,000  employees— 6.06 
per  cent. 

ISS429  G 
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Along  with  the  organizations  of  CISB  and  “Podkrepa”  there  are  also  other  syndicate  organizations  in  th 
enterprises  with  501  to  1 ,000  employees— 10  per  cent,  and  in  the  enterprises  with  over  1 ,000  employees— 6 
cent.  In  enterprises  with  less  than  500  employees  the  percentage  varies  between  0.7  per  cent  and  0 83  per  cem^ 

These  data  lead  to  the  condusion  that  in  ente^rises  with  less  than  500  employees  CISB  is  particuk  I 
strong.  This  can  be  explained  with  the  fact  that  in  these  enterprises  people  know  each  other  ^tter^’ 
problems  are  more  tangible  and  their  joint  action  for  their  solution  is  required,  ie  there  is  no  place  for  politiral 
slogans— a sphere  where  “Podkrepa”  is  more  active.  In  bigger  enterprises  the  abstract  nature  and  complexitv 
of  problems  admits  both  more  diverse  vieyqjoints  and  contradictory  interests  among  employees,  and  ^at« 
the  preconditions  for  demagogy  and  seeking  for  political  dividends. 

Degree  of  syndicalization 

Analysis  is  indicative  of  a considerable  degree  of  syndicalization  in  Bulgarian  state  enterprises.  According 
to  number  of  syndicate  members  studied  enterprises  form  the  following  groups:  ® 

— enterprises  with  less  than  50  syndicate  members—  1 3 per  cent 

— enterprises  with  syndicate  members  from  51  to  100—33.24  per  cent 

— enterprises  with  syndicate  members  from  101  to  500—32.35  per  cent 

— enterprises  with  syndicate  members  from  501  to  1,000—8.36  per  cent 

— enterprises  with  syndicate  members  over  1,000—7.74  per  cent 

This  data  compared  to  those  of  similar  researches  made  before  1 January  1993,  indicate  a stabilization  and 
increase  of  the  number  of  syndicate  members  in  enterprises  where  labour  contracting  was  successful  and  CLA 
was  signed. 

Main  problems  faced  by  enterprises  according  to  syndicate  members 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  research  was  to  establish  which  ate,  according  to  syndicate  members  in 
enterprises,  the  main  problems  faced  by  employees  in  the  respective  enterprises,  as  well  as  to  what  extent  were 
these  problems  discussed  at  the  negotiations,  and  have  they  been  partially  or  fully  solved  by  the  signing  of 
CLA.  The  explicit  conclusion  is  that  a competent,  professional  and  non-consumptive  attitude  towards 
identifying  and  grading  of  problems  in  the  enterprise. 

Among  the  major  problems  indicated  by  syndicates,  three  are  the  most  frequent  and  interrelated  ones 
causing  tensions  and  uneasiness  among  working  teams,  ie  the  threat  of  forthcoming  discharging  of  staff-in 
19.87  per  cent  of  the  studied  enterprises;  low  payment  of  labour— 19.02  per  cent,  and  heavy  financial 
cucumstances— 19.1 1 per  cent.  These  are  followed  by  the  problems  connected  with  the  lack  of  markets  for 
the  production  11.97  per  cent,  as  well  as  by  the  lack  of  perspectives  for  development  of  competitive 
production  9.30  per  cent.  This  realistic  appraisal  of  the  condition  of  the  respective  enterprises  fully  complies 
with  ^e  macro-evaluation  of  the  syndicate  headquarters,  the  employers’  organizations,  the  executive  power 
and  the  political  powers  concerning  the  unsound  circumstances  of  Bulgarian  economy  as  a whole. 

In  a much  lesser  numter  of  the  studied  enterprises  syndicates  indicate  as  major  problems  traditionally 
important  matters  regarding  their  members,  such  as:  no  provisions  for  vacations  (6.75  per  cent),  bad  working 
conditions,  insufficient  public  services  (4.97  per  cent). 

Regarded  in  connection  with  the  size  of  the  enterprise,  most  serious  are  the  problems  with  payment  in 
enteipnses  employing  staff  between  151  and  500  people;  on  the  second  place  are  the  enterprises  employing  up 
o 150  people,  and  on  the  third-those  employing  from  501  to  1,000  people.  Enterprises  employing  more  than 
1,000  people  are  regarded  as  best  established  by  syndicates.  For  50.70  per  cent  of  the  enterprises  belonging  to 
the  serond  group  payment  is  regarded  as  low  (42.15  per  cent  from  the  first  group;  42.50  per  cent  from  the 
second  and  42.42  per  cent  from  the  fourth).  This  data  indicates  that  discontent  from  payment  is  comparatively 
the  same  throughout.  f ^ 

27.50  per  cent  of  the  employed  in  enterprises  belonging  to  the  third  group  are  afraid  that  their  production 
has  no  perspective.  (24.65  per  cent  of  the  second;  17.36  per  cent  of  the  first  and  12. 12  per  cent  of  the  fourth.) 

Similar  is  the  percentage  and  order  as  far  as  the  syndicate  members’  evaluation  of  the  financial  performance 
ol  the  entarpnses  is  concerned.  Biggest  is  the  concern  among  employed  in  the  fourth  group— 57.58  per  cent, 
lollowed  by  those  employed  in  the  third  group— 55  per  cent,  second  group— 42.25  per  cent  and  first— 38.84 
per  cent.  or  r 

■^e  l^k  of  markets,  which  obviously  gives  rise  to  the  financial  instability,  is  similarly  graded— 45.45  per 
cent  of  the  fourth  group  enterprises,  35  per  cent  of  the  third;  30.28  per  cent  of  the  second,  and  16.53  per  cent 
of  the  first.  ^ 

Estimations,  concerning  the  poor  financial  performance  of  the  enterprises  and  the  lack  of  markets, 
owever,  wntaasts  with  the  employees’  fear  of  reduction  of  staff.  In  small  enterprises  they  are  stronger  (first 
poup)— 50,41  per  cent  of  the  inquired  people;  49.30  per  cent  from  second  group  enterprises;  32.50  per  cent 
irom  third  group,  and  30.30  per  cent  from  the  fourth.  Obviously,  those  employed  in  bigger  enterprises  see 
intervention  of  the  state  (either  in  solving  the  problem  with  bad  debts,  or  through 
su  sidles  or  through  working  out  a plan  for  gradual  discharging  of  employees,  guaranteed  with  provided 
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trammg  for  acquiring  new  qualifications  and  alternatives),  which  will  protect  their  jobs.  People  employed  in 
smaller  mterpnses  have  a clearer  view  over  the  situation  in  these  enterprises,  and  wherever  things  are  going 
wrong,  they  are  not  inclined  to  expect  miracles.  * ® © 


Bad  working  conditions  represent  a problem  mainly  for  enterprises  belonging  to  the  fourth  lo'ouo— 24  24 
per  cent  (20.00  per  cent-for  the  third  group;  13.38  per  cent-for  the  second,  and  I0.74per  cent  for  the  first). 

As  far  as  sodal  serviKS  arc  concerned  the  picture  is  more  diverse.  This  represents  a problem  mainlv  for 
those  working  m second  group  of  enterprises-12.68  per  cent,  followed  by  first  grouo-  ll  57  ner  cent  and 

then  by  the  fourth— 9.09  per  cent  and  third— 7.5  percent.  ^ ’ 


Similar  is  the  case  with  the  organised  holidays.  20.66  per  cent  of  employed  in  the  first  group  classify  that  as 
a problem,  15.15  i>er  cent  of  the  employed  in  the  fourth  group,  15.0  per  cent  of  the  employed  in  the  third  eroun 
and  11.27  per  cent  of  the  employed  in  the  second  group.  ^ 

Research  work  concentrates  upon  three  main  stages  of  collective  contracting-preparation  of  negotiations 
and  CLA,  handling  of  the  negotiations,  and  contents  of  the  reached  agreement.  At  present  it  is  still  quite  early 
to  speak  about  its  application,  since  there  is  not  enough  experience  in  that  respect.  Undoubtedly,  however  it 
will  be  relevant  after  the  expiry  of  the  respective  period,  eg  the  end  of  1 993,  to  try  to  assess  this  undoubtedly 
important  side  of  collective  contracting— the  practical  application  of  the  reached  agreement. 


I.  Preparation  of  Negotiations  and  CLA 

The  profound  changes  in  the  legislative  set  out  of  collective  contracting  made  all  participants  in  the  1993 
negotiations  face  the  necessity  for  stricUy  precise  and  careful  preparation.  Problems  which  should  find 
solution  through  signing  CLA  were  of  great  importance,  and  often  they  were  crucial  for  the  future  of  the 
respective  enterprise.  In  that  case  any  self-opinionated  or  amateur  attitude  would  have  harmed  the  interests 
of  the  participants  in  the  business  relations. 


Establishing  of  negotiating  bodies  (delegations) 

Syndicates  in  studied  enterprises  have  accordingly  traced  and  evaluated  that  danger.  Data  indicates  that  in 
almost  all  of  them  (90.24  per  cent)  syndicates  have  undertaken  that  problem  with  the  necessary  concern  and 
they  have  established  a special  body  for  the  preparation  of  CLA. 

As  far  as  the  size  of  the  enterprise  is  concerned,  clear  is  the  tendency  for  bigger  enterprises  to  establish 
special  bodies  in  that  respect.  Eg  in  only  3.03  per  cent  of  the  studied  enterprises  belonging  to  the  fourth  group 
(over  1,000  employees)  such  body  was  not  formed.  For  enterprises  of  the  third  group  that  indicator  amounts 
to  5 per  cent,  for  the  second— 5.63  per  cent,  and  for  the  first— 12.40  per  cent.  It  is  obvious  that  in  smaller 
enterprises  syndicates  consider  themselves  well  acquainted  with  the  problems  of  the  enterprise,  and  do  not 
always  form  special  delegations  for  the  negotiations. 


Ways  of  selecting  members  of  the  delegation  for  negotiations 

Research  shows  that  employees  usually  assign  to  that  delegation  an  extremely  important  mission.  In  almost 
2/3  of  the  cases  (60.30  per  cent)  the  members  are  elected  at  meetings  of  the  syndicate  organisation.  Thus  the 
delegation  is  granted  a considerably  high  degree  of  independence  and  big  authorities.  Using  this  most 
frequent  way  of  formation  of  the  delegation,  it  is  placed  on  an  equal  level  with  the  syndicate  committee.  This 
particular  fact  should  be  monitored  in  the  future  annual  cycles  of  collective  contracting.  It  contains  in  itself 
the  potential  tendency  for  formation  of  a constant  body,  different  from  syndicate  leaders,  which  will  hold 
collective  contracting  competently  and  professionally. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  studied  enterprises,  members  of  the  delegation  are  either  determined  or  elected  by 
syndicate  committee. 

Data  indicates  that  the  size  of  the  enterprise  does  not  considerably  influence  the  way  of  appointing  the 
members  to  that  body. 


Composition  of  the  delegation 

As  far  as  the  composition  of  that  body  is  concerned,  predominant  is  the  participation  of  syndicate 
committee  members  (61.88  per  cent  of  the  delegations  for  the  negotiations).  Almost  equal  is  the  participation 
of  experts  from  the  enterprise  (in  43.99  per  cent  of  the  enterprises),  who  naturally  are  well  acquainted  with  its 
performance  and  the  limits  of  the  wise  compromising  in  defining  the  salaries  and  the  other  parameters  of 
CLA.  Usual  is  the  participation  of  ordinary  syndicate  members  (39.30  per  cent)  who  will  best  express  the  wills 
and  expectations  of  the  ordinary  syndicate  members,  After  the  conclusion  of  the  negotiations  they  are  in  a 
position  to  disperse  among  their  colleagues  the  back  information  for  the  atmosphere  at  the  negotiations  and 
how  were  they  handled,  what  were  the  problems  and  the  obstacles,  they  have  faced,  what  is  the  performance 
of  the  enterprise,  and  thus  to  co-operate  for  the  formation  of  well-considered  and  well-grounded  formation 
of  the  requirements  at  the  following  negotiations.  (The  total  percentage  exceeds  100  per  cent  since  almost 
always  the  delegations  include  people  from  various  categories;  this  is  relevant  for  further  sections  in  the 
research.) 
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APPENDICES  TO  THE  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE 


Data  indicates  that  in  comparatively  small  nmnber  of  cases  the  delegation  includes  external  to  tl, 
enterpnse  and  the  organisation  members.  In  8.8  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  delegations  include  renresentaf' 
of  Regional  Centers  for  Syndicate  Protection,  in  2.93  per  cent-eiperts  from  the  tesoecUve 
federauons  and  syndicates,  and  only  in  0.59  per  cent  of  the  cases-representaUves  from  the  Headanan 
(As  It  will  be  further  clariied  the  picture  is  quite  different  when  the  role  of  these  organs  for  the  i^Sl 
preparation  and  handling  of  the  negotiations,  especially  on  an  expert  level,  is  concerned  ) ^ 


The  role  of  external  help  in  the  preparation 

These  organisations  play  a considerably  greater  role  in  the  preparation  of  the  negotiations  at  an  exnert  W.l 
and  as  a source  of  information-both  legal  and  economic.  In  31.67  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  membS  of  th. 
delegations  have  read  for  the  negotiations  by  themselves,  using  written  aids.  In  the  meantime  however  tb,v 
have  sought  assistance  from  other  sources  as  well.  In  this  respect  the  demand  was  bigger  for  brM* 

ftlftoa firms  fr%r  *1..: 


federations— 41 .64  per  cent  of  the  delegations  for  the  negotiations  have  sought  their  assistance  Immediatelv 
after  them  are  the  Regional  Centers  for  Syndicate  Protection  (specific  bodies  of  appointed  exnert/ 
subordinated  directly  to  the  headquarters  and  established  on  a regional  basis.  The  objective  in  establiSinff 
them  is  to  render  expert  assistance  to  the  local  syndicate  organisations).  Their  assistance  hac  ;f 


-I  syndicate  orgamsations).  Their  assistance  has  been  sought  in 

37.24  per  cent  of  the  cases.  In  16.72  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  delegations  have  sought  the  assistance  of 
expS)  percentage  indicates  that  most  often  has  been  sought  the  assistance  of  more  than 

An  interesting  fact  is  the  differentiation  according  to  the  kind  of  help  received  by  the  negotiaUne  parties: 
froni  Ae  yanous  syndicate  bodies— Branch  Federation  (syndicate),  Municipal  Syndicate  Council 
Confederation  and  Regional  Centers  for  Syndicate  Protection. 

Undoubtedly  the  biggest  assistance  for  delegations  in  the  negotiations  on  CLA  was  rendered  bv  Rerional 
for  Syndicate  Protection.  In  3 1.67  per  cent  of  the  cases  their  help  is  estimated  as  considerable  for  the 
ouUinrag  of  the  steategy  at  the  negotiations;  in  39  per  cent  in  granting  the  necessary  information  and  written 
matenals;  in  40.47  per  «nt  of  cases  concemmg  the  training  of  participants  in  the  negotiations;  and  in  38  12 
per  cent  m the  contracting  of  payment  which  is  considered  the  most  important  sphere  of  the  agreement. 

On  the  second  place  come  the  branch  federations  with  their  assistance  in  the  preparation  and  handline  of 
the  negotiations.  In  35.19  per  cent  of  the  cases  their  help  is  estimated  as  considerable  for  the  ouUinine  of  the 
strategy  at  the  negotiations;  in  34.02  per  cent  in  granting  the  necessary  information  and  written  materials-  in 
pajmenT  of  participants  in  the  negotiations,  and  in  24.34  per  cent  in  the  contracting  of 

On  the  third  place  come  the  municipal  syndicate  councils.  Their  help  is  estimated  as  considerable  in  14  96 
of  the  strategy;  in  14.66  percent  in  providing  the  necessary  information  and 
toccutrctiul^Jf  participants  in  negutiations,  and  in  13.2  par  cent  in 

“*”“*=<*  assistance  rendered  by  the  Headquarters.  Itis  regarded  as  considerable 

writto  for  outbumg  of  the  strategy,  in  14.08  per  cent  in  providing  information  and 

commettaroTpa)^^^^^^  ” * of  participant  in  negotiations,  and  in  6.45  per  cent  in  the 

conc2oliV°*^  regarding  the  training  of  participants  for  the  negotiations  leads  to  the  following 

'■  of  forming  spraalised  expert  units  as  Regional  Centers  for  Syndicate  Protection  is 

participation  is  highly  estimated  in  the  moment  when  such  intervention  is 

“f  C“i>frdoration  indicates  that  logically  it  is  present  in  the  enterprises  bnt 

bodteestfbSClStti^o”r 

“ *'  "'’'■*“”8  of  the  strategy  for  negotiations  is  attributed  to  the 

Regional  Centers  for  Syndicate  Protection,  which  is  their  direct  representative  body. 

almost^half  of  participants  in  negotiations  and  enterprises  is  concerned,  for 

ur3eXln,hrj  To  bfoore  precise  18.77  per  cent  of  the  inquired  think  that  without  the 

also^SSb^™  have  new  reached  same  results.  14.96  per  cent  think  that  by  themselves  they  would 
the  nemdat  H ^ ^ oonstderably  more  difficult.  1 7.01  per  cent  of  the  participants  in 

«te3Seta  ™y  much  easily  thanks  to  the  external  help.  Accordingly  to  1 1.735  J^rthe  inquired 

thftM  oSr  5 ^52  per  cent  regard  external  help  as  useless.  The  fact 

foHmmos^  ? kTr  indicates  that  there  are  considerable  possibilities 

aenem^d^fudiL  i ^h^f  ‘'■'fo'cnitises  in  the  process  of  collective  contracting.  In  the  meantime 

Sle  r "“'■o  acquired  enough  experience  and  can 

tackle  with  the  problems  of  collective  contracting  at  an  enterprise  level  by  themselves 
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Procedure  of  forming  the  strategy  at  the  negotiations 

An  interesting  question  is  what  is  the  procedure  of  forming  the  strategy  at  the  negotiations.  In  68.04  per 
cent  of  the  cases  they  have  been  discussed  in  advance  at  meetings  of  all  syndicate  members.  In  37.24  per  cent 
of  the  cases  this  strategy  was  determined  by  the  elected  body  for  handling  of  the  negotiations  (it  is  obvious 
that  in  many  cases  the  taken  decisions  were  preceded  by  discussing  the  problem  at  meetings).  In  44.57  per  cent 
the  formulated  requirements  were  in  way  or  another  approved  by  the  syndicate  committee,  Only  in  17.88  per 
cent  of  the  cases  in  the  formulation  of  these  requirements  was  sought  the  assistance  of  superior  syndicate 
bodies. 

These  data  are  indicative  of  the  widespread  democratic  procedure  of  forming  the  requirements.  In  the 
meantime  the  syndicate  committee  has  preserved  the  right  for  final  judgement  before  the  negotiations. 

As  far  as  the  size  of  the  enterprise  is  concerned,  as  it  might  be  expected,  with  bigger  enterprises  these 
procedures  are  more  democratic,  ie  more  often  requirements  are  formulated  at  meetings  (8 1.82  per  cent  of  the 
enterprises  from  the  fourth  group;  77.55  per  cent—from  the  third  group;  69.01  per  cent— from  the  second 
group,  and  59.50  per  cent—from  the  first  group). 

Authorities  of  the  participants  in  the  negotiations 

An  interesting  fact  is  the  circumstance  that  enterprises  have  split  into  two  almost  equal  groups  in 
determining  the  authorities  of  the  delegations  at  the  negotiations.  In  48.09  per  cent  of  the  cases  delegations 
had  to  assert  their  preliminary  set  positions,  and  in  47.8  per  cent  the  delegations  were  authorised  to  take 
decisions  by  themselves,  going  outside  the  frames  of  the  preliminary  set  out  position  in  the  cases  when 
circumstances  required  that.  (It  will  be  a good  point  in  the  future  to  analyse  the  reached  agreements  from  this 
starting  point  as  well.) 

On  this  point  there  is  an  obvious  tendency  for  delegating  bigger  authorities  in  the  bigger  enterprises.  Only 
35.54  per  cent  of  the  enterprises  belonging  to  the  first  group  are  authorised  to  take  independent  decisions  and 
to  change  the  position  of  syndicate  in  accordance  with  the  specific  situation;  for  second  group  this  percentage 
grows  to  50.70  per  cent,  for  the  third— 65.0  per  cent,  for  the  fourth— 60.61  per  cent. 

In  50.41  per  cent  of  the  enterprises  where  the  only  represented  syndicate  is  CISB,  the  delegations  were 
authorised  to  assert  the  preliminary  set  positions,  and  in  40.50  per  cent  of  the  enterprises  they  were  authorised 
to  change  their  positions  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations.  An  interesting  fact  is  that  wherever  there  is  a 
syndicate  of  “Podkrepa”  along  with  CISB,  in  52.17  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  contracting  parties  were 
authorised  to  independently  change  their  position,  and  if  there  are  organisations  along  with  the  main  two- 
in  62.50  per  cent  the  CISB  delegation  was  authorised  to  change  their  position.  These  data  are  indicative  of  a 
clear  tendency  towards  granting  bigger  authorities  in  view  of  achieving  more  flexible  terms  for  the  contracting 
parties,  in  the  cases  when  the  situation  is  more  complex. 

Duration  of  the  preparation  and  of  the  negotiations  themselves 

As  far  as  the  duration  of  the  preparation  of  negotiations  is  concerned,  almost  half  of  the  negotiating  bodies 
(47.21  per  cent)  needed  a month,  22.29  per  cent— two  months,  and  only  seven— a longer  period. 

Approximately  the  same  is  the  distribution  of  percents  for  the  duration  of  negotiations  themselves.  In  49.27 
per  cent  of  the  cases  they  have  been  concluded  for  less  than  a month,  for  17.01  per  cent  they  lasted  between 
one  month  and  two  months,  and  in  10.85  per  cent— more  than  two  months. 

Logically,  wherever  only  CISB  organisations  exist  the  negotiations  took  a shorter  period:  for  59.50  percent 
of  these  enterprises  the  negotiations  were  concluded  for  less  than  a month;  for  11.57  per  cent— for  two 
months,  and  only  for  5.79  per  cent— for  more  than  two  months  (in  the  remaining  enterprises  negotiations 
were  under  way  at  the  moment  of  inquiry).  In  the  cases  where  organisations  of  both  CISB  and  “Podkrepa” 
were  established  negotiations  were  concluded  for  less  than  a month  in  43.96  per  cent  of  the  cases  (in  50  per 
cent  of  the  enterprises  where  more  than  two  organisations  are  established),  for  two  months  in  22.77  per  cent, 
and  for  more  than  two  months  in  13.04  per  cent  (37.50  per  cent  for  enterprises  where  more  than  two 
organisations  are  established).  These  data  indicate  that  increasing  the  number  of  represented  syndicates,  the 
process  of  handling  the  negotiations  obviously  grows  longer,  which  is  due  to  the  complexity  of  meeting  the 
standing  points  of  a bigger  number  of  partners. 

A logical  conclusions  analysing  the  data  is  that  the  bigger  the  enterprise  the  longer  is  the  period  for 
preparing  and  handling  of  negotiations. 

Relationsh^  CISB—"Podkrepa" 

It  is  indicative  for  the  in-company  relationship  between  the  Confederation  of  the  Independent  Syndicates 
in  Bulgaria  (CISB)  and  “Podkrepa”  that  only  in  7.62  per  cent  of  the  companies  their  positions  are  not  subject 
of  bilateral  agreements  before  negotiations.  That  practice  is  applied  in  54.25  per  cent  of  the  companies,  while 
in  the  remaining  32.84  per  cent,  the  only  union  is  that  of  CISB. 

The  structure  of  the  companies  where  the  positions  have  not  been  agreed  beforehand  is:  30.77  per  cent  of 
the  companies  from  the  first  group,  the  same  percentage— from  the  second  group,  23.08  per  cent  from  the 
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third  group,  aud  1 1 .54  per  cent  from  the  fourth  group.  Those  data  are  indicative  for  a better  r„ii  a ■ 

“"“‘ivu  labour  000"^^^° 

Direcfly  related  with  the  previous  question  is  also  the  question  of  estimating  the  relationshin  betwr,  .f 

ZiTr  .1  “'"■P*'"''  ^ “ ““  “f  “mpanies  the  only  unirMha^^i™ 

therefore  that  issue  is  out  of  question.  In  42.23  per  cent  of  the  coiuDaoies  the  CT^n  irwamho  u t- 
existence  of  unity  of  actions  (in  the  companies  with  up  to  150  employees  38  84  per  cent-  ^th 

oyees,  45.07  per  cent;  with  501  to  1.000  employees^  35.0  per  cent  aS  ;^tfa  11^ }° 

54.55  per  cent).  In  14  08  per  cent  of  the  companies  they  believe  that  the  relationship  is  competitive 
is  in  favour  and  to  the  interest  of  the  unions’  members  (in  4.96  per  cent  of  the  comnanie^with  ’ ^ 

employees;  14.79  per  cent-with  151-500  employees;  27.50  per  cent-with  501-1  000  anTlo^i?  ^ ° 
those  with  more  than  I.OOO  employees.  HeVthe’nile  that  the  bigger 

competition  IS  obvious  though  m the  interest  of  the  employees).  Only  4,40  per  cent  of  the  inauired  ^ 
define  the  relationships  as  sharp  juxtaposition  and  confrontation  (1.65  per  ant  in  companiesrthi^??n 
emp  oyees;  4.23  cent  m companies  with  151-500  employees;  7.50  per  cent  in  companies  with  501  liS 
employ^  Md  9.09  per  cent  in  those  with  more  than  1.000  employeesrHere,  the  tendency  is  also 

Taken  as  a whole,  however,  those  data  indicate  that,  as  far  as  the  particular  interests  of  the  wo.w, 
concern^,  the  problem  of  political  differences  remains  at  the  background  and  mutually  acceofahi^ 
approaches  and  collaboration  are  sought.  ^ mutually  acceptable 


II.  Mode  OF  NEGOTIATIONS 
Atmosphere  at  the  negotiations 

Concerning  the  trade  unions’  number  within  a company,  the  hiehest  rate  of  ‘Vvr>»ii/.nt”  o«ri ««  ir 

disagreemeuls between thepartii^laruu^iousTbr^^^^ 

coS^eTwith^sS^pb  negotiating  atmosphere,  the  relations  are  best  in 

that  estimation  has  been  made  h fis  An  ° ° «>“Pnmes  with  more  than  150  employees 

belSiuS^^^^^^^  "'r  ^u“?J 

is  both  collaboration  and  invfaTU«>;«„  '*  45.22  per  cent  believe  that  m their  companies  there 

cent;  50I-I  OOO  37.50  per  cent  and  aKov/.  i non  ®™ployees  18,18  per  cent;  151-500  employees— 26.06  per 

is  spoken  for  an  open  confrontation  O ds  ’ 30.30  per  cent).  Only  in  1.76  of  the  said  companies  it 

1.000  7.5  per  cent  with  501  to 

have  not  been  ascertained).  ^ ^ ^ 500  employees  and  over  1,000  employees  such  cases 

coutracTtog  fs  not?^m  butSStv  ttat  hete  managers  already  understand  that  the  collective 

evidences  that  one  of  the  basic  elemmts  7 

mlerrupliou  gradually  .i^^t^pr'^rpfariS^^  ” ‘"= 
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Difficulties 


difficulties  that  the  participants  in  negotiations  have  encountered  while  preparing  and  conducting  them 


of  organizational  nature  18  77  per  cent  (15.70  pet  cent  for  the  first  group  of  companies;  19.72  per 
cent  for  the  second  one;  20.0  pet  cent  for  the  third  and  1 8.8  per  cent  for  the  fourft  one); 
of  financial  natm— 64.22  per  cent  (60.33  per  cent  for  the  companies  of  the  first  group;  67.61  for  the 
second  group;  67.50  per  cent  for  the  third  group  and  63.63  pet  cent  for  the  fourth  group); 
of  economic  nature  (from  the  point  of  view  of  the  economic  analysis  of  the  companies)— 27.86  per 
cent  (23.97  per  cent  for  the  first,  35.93  per  cent  for  the  second,  20.0  per  cent  for  the  third  and  18  18 
per  cent  for  the  fourth  group); 


- of  social  and  psychological  nature-9.68  per  cent  (1 1.57  per  cent  for  the  first;  7.75  per  cent  for  the 
second;  10.00  per  cent  for  the  third  and  9.09  percent  for  the  fourth  group); 

- due  to  poor  knowledge  and  lack  of  skill- 10.26  per  cent  (9.92  per  cent  for  the  first  group-  8 45  per 

cent  for  the  second;  17.5  per  cent  for  the  third  and  12.12  per  cent  for  the  fourth  group); 

- duetomisundcrstandingofthcoppositeparty-13.20percent  (9.92  per  cent  for  the  first  986  per 

cent  for  the  second;  30.30  pet  cent  for  the  third  and  18.18  per  cent  for  the  fourth  group); 

- others,3.52percent(4.13percent— first;  4.23  per  cent— second,  Oper  cent— third  and  3. 03  per  cent — 

fourth  group); 


We  will  not  analyse  the  conclusions  of  these  data  because  they  speak  for  themselves. 

These  facts  will  be  of  great  importance  for  the  syndicates,  moreover  for  the  tripartite  collaboration  and  for 
all  other  bodies  wishing  to  contribute  for  the  success  of  the  next  cycle  of  collective  negotiation. 


Assessment  of  the  possibilities 

On  the  background  of  above  questions  it  is  interesting  to  review  the  assessment  made  by  negotiating  union 
members  about  the  possibilities  of  the  union  organisations  to  conduct  negotiations.  In  total,  more  than  70  per 
cent  make  a positive  assessment.  They  have  been  particularised  as; 

- “very  good”  is  the  assessment  made  by  18.77  per  cent  (22.31  per  cent— first;  15.49  percent— second; 

12.50  per  cent— third;  24.24  per  cent— fourth  group); 

- “good”  by  53.96  per  cent  (48.76  percent— first;  58.45  percent— second;  57.50  per  cent— third  and  40 

per  cent— fourth); 

- no  good  because  of  economic  difficulties  of  the  company  is  the  assessment  made  by  16.42  per  cent  of 

the  inquired  (17.36  per  cent  from  the  first  group  of  companies;  14.08  per  cent— from  the  second; 
20.00  per  cent— from  the  third  and  18.18  per  cent— from  the  fourth); 

- “no  good  because  of  uneven  position  of  the  union”  is  the  assessment  of  7.92  percent  of  the  inquired 

(9.09  per  cent  for  the  first  group  of  companies;  7.75  per  cent— for  the  second;  7.50  per  cent— for  the 
third;  6.06  per  cent — for  the  fourth); 

- “no  good  because  of  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  negotiating  possibilities  is  the  assessment  made  by 

only  1.17  percent  of  the  inquired  (1.65  per  cent  for  the  first  group  and  1.41  per  cent  for  the  second 
group  of  companies;  their  colleagues  from  the  third  and  fourth  group  of  companies  do  not  feel  that 
way  at  all). 

The  answers  to  that  question  speak  of  a generally  good  mood  of  the  participants  in  negotiations. 


Degree  of  supporting  the  original  demands 

In  37.83  per  cent  of  the  negotiations,  the  trade  unions  have  been  able  to  support  all  their  original  demands, 
while  in  the  remaining  cases  they  have  been  forced  to  make  certain  compromises.  That  comparatively  high 
figure  could  be  interpreted  in  several  ways: 

1.  The  negotiating  members  in  those  companies  have  been  able  to  estimate  the  capabilities  of  the 

company  so  well  as  to  demand  so  much  as  they  cotild  actually  receive. 

2.  The  demands  of  the  union’s  delegation  have  been  lowered  and  the  employer  has  satisfied  them 

without  any  problems. 

3.  The  demands  have  exceeded  the  capabilities  of  the  company  but  the  respective  managing  director  has 

been  forced  to  accept  them  under  the  pressure  of  the  unions  in  order  to  keep  his  post,  while  clearly 

aware  that  he  could  not  possibly  satisfy  them. 

It  would  be  useful  and  interesting  to  seek  an  answer  as  to  which  of  the  three  variants  is  correct  and  the 
authors  intend  to  monitor  those  37.83  per  cent  of  the  inquired  companies.  This  would  be  possible,  however, 
only  after  expiration  of  at  least  six  months  after  signing  a collective  labour  contract  and  it  would  obviously 
be  subject  to  another  analysis  45.45  per  cent  of  the  negotiating  members  have  been  forced  to  make  some 
compromise  in  the  process  of  negotiating,  and  such  practice  is  quite  common. 
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Concerning  the  nature  of  the  compromise,  in  24.93  per  cent  of  the  cases  they  are  relateH  uj  - ■ 
cent— with  keeping  job  position  and  in  8.21  per  cent  of  the  cases— with 
problem  of  the  employ^.  In  the  remaining  58.65  percent  of  the  case^he  compromisfcSncems^.?' 
particular  demands  of  the  negotiators.  ^ concerns  other,  more 

Concerning  the  number  of  the  unions,  in  the  companies  where  thev  is  onlv  a rT5n„n,  „„ 

negotiations;  in  the  compani'es  with  CISB  and  “Po’dkrS'u 
ra  33  82  per  cMt  of  the  negotiations,  and  in  the  companies  with  a third  union-onlv  in  25  n 2^ 
neptmtions  There  is  an  obvious  tendency  that  in  companies  with  morrZons  the  ‘'‘= 

defended  with  most  difficulties.  That  is  most  probably  due  on  the  one  hand  m the  ate 

unions  themselves  in  notbeingable  to  equalise  their  positi’cn  rS^ 

that  in  companies 

favourable  results  have  been  flrhiPVAH 

to  5W  employees.  In  such  companies,  all  initial  demands  have  been  defended  in  42 
negotiations  (nearly  by  5 per  cent  more  than  the  average  data).  Here  th^owS  sW  h f 

higandsuremark=.i„theCOMECONeor^‘:r^rdre“ 

Refusal  to  discuss  demands 

7.Xer^‘TX‘,^s*ttneZd;forf^^^ 

rejected  the  social  and  daily-wants’  demands  and  in  4 69  ner  Jrit  ft,,  ^ ™ ^ " P't  cent  have  been 

e™„omicpcliey.Th=situaLnisahnost" 

and  from  the  viewpoint  of  employees  number  All  the  three  nan.  .h.  , . ■ ““““J  withm  a company, 
the  oases,  when  the  union  demand  me^  Sat  mfma^  to  ^ P“  cent  of 

question  is  not  about  the  three  basic  tvnes  of  rf<‘man4c  f company’s  administration,  the 

related  with  the  econoScX  ofThSpa^^^^^^  “■!  ““ 

beyond  the  direct  interests  of  the  workers  L notof  immedat  impmSu^"”''™’ 

so?^\?d‘dS;waXS!“^ 

negotiations  have  not  been  only  on  DaneriniteTnre..  I n-  “ r‘S?'  ™ indicate  that  the 

to  a common  attitude  by  way  of  talks  and  munfal  comproSses”^  opmtms  that  have  been  brought 


IVays  of  labour  dispute  settlement 

importanfas'S  SdTtowar*  i “conS^^^  preparation  for  a collective  contract  negotiation,  it  is 

a labour  dispute  is  through^dhKt^negoSS  contributed  to  the  idea  that  the  best  way  to  settle 

body.  That  standpoint  is  supported  by  89  15  mr  cent  of  the  “Maging 

organisation  only,  they  are  9421  per  Mnt  1 Onlv  2^?,,..“  1 r members!  On  companies  with  a CISB 
be  ready  to  initiate  negotiations  ^th  their  sune^rior  ma  per  cent  with  CISB  only)  of  them  would 

only)  would  look  for  negotiations  with  suneri^^Si^  w 
would  address  the  various  levels  of  triDartite  commlccir,  u 

organisations)  would  adhere  to  prote^  demonstration^^  bodies.  Only  0.59  per  cent  (none  of  the  CISB 
(0.83  per  cent  with  CISB  only)  of  the  inquired  1 76ner  *^y  * ■ P®*"  ®®°^ 

a labour  dispute  in  the  company.  ^ * - per  cent  of  them  would  initiate  legal  proceedings  to  settle 

insSlVlstrmsotSX^^^^^^^  f “ «SB  to  introduce  oivilised 

been  made  serious  steps  towards  creation  of  ^bat  during  the  expired  period  have 

legal  instruments.  Of  particular  importance  is  the  of  industrial  relations,  based  on  legislation  and 

mentality  of  the  CISB  leaders,  at  wo^ Id  be  also  that  this  viewpoint  has  already  its  roots  in  the 

through  the  structure  of  “Podkrepa”  and  this  mnirt  u ^^®  with  all  its  questions 

Organisation  in  Budapest  ^heokLcS  da^^^^^  t Intemation^  Labour 

both  big  unions).  ^ ^ interesting  materia]  for  a comparison  between 
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Term 


to  66.86  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  collective  labour  contract  remains  in  force  unUl  signing  a new  contract-  in 
20.23  per  c^t-for  a one  year  term;  m 8 per  cent-for  a term  of  six  months.  The  high  perantage  in  the  first 
case  indicates  that  in  almost  | of  the  cases  there  is  a prerequisite  for  succession  while  preparing  and 
contr^g  a new  collective  labour  contract.  The  six  months  term  is  mostly  the  case  in  companies  with 
unstable  financial  status.  ^ 


Initiator 

The  inquiry  shows  that  CISB  is  the  motor  of  concluding  collective  contracts  in  the  companies.  In  57.48  per 
cent  of  the  cases,  negotiations  have  been  held  by  initiative  of  its  union  organisations,  and  in  27  27  per  cent  of 
the  cases  that  mitiative  has  been  a joint  effort  of  CISB  and  “Podkrepa”.  In  8.5  per  cent  of  the  companies  the 
initiative  of  both  unions  has  been  supported  by  the  company’s  managing  body  (it  evidences  that  the  managing 
directors  ^ready  begin  to  underst^d  that  the  practice  of  negotiating  collective  labour  contracts  gives  thern 
opportunity  to  regulate  a substantial  part  of  the  labour  relations  in  the  company  and  by  so  doing  they  would 
have  more  time  and  capacity  to  solve  the  company’s  production  problems  and  its  development  prospects). 
Only  in  2.35  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  initiatives  have  been  taken  by  “Podkrepa”. 

Scope  of  the  Collective  Labour  Contract  (CLC) 

One  of  the  crucial  issues  that  have  raised  many  disputes  not  only  in  Bulgaria,  is  the  validity  and  scope  of 
the  CLC.  The  legal  background  of  that  matter  (Article  57  of  the  Labour  Code— edition  1992)  is  not  quite 
precise  and  it  gives  opportunity  for  an  ambiguous  interpretation.  Undoubtedly,  CLC  refers  fully  to  workers 
Md  employees— members  of  the  union  that  is  a party  to  the  contract.  In  practice  and  in  theory,  however,  it 
is  disputable  whether  CLC  is  valid  for  the  employees  who  are  not  members  of  the  representative  unions  and 
under  what  conditions  they  could  join  the  contract.  As  a result,  the  representatives  unions  accept  that  the 
concluded  by  the  unions  CLC  apply  automatically  only  for  their  members,  while  the  remaining  employees  in 
the  company  could  join  only  after  paying  a joint  instalment.  The  inquiry  evidences  that  in  36.95  per  cent  of 
the  cases,  the  contracts  virtually  provide  for  that  clause.  In  22.58  per  cent  of  the  companies,  the  concluded 
contract  is  valid  for  the  members  of  all  unions  in  the  company,  and  only  in  less  than  | of  the  cases  ie  in  3 1.09 
per  cent,  the  persons  favoured  by  it  are  all  employees  in  the  company. 

Payment 

The  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  signed  agreements  shows  that  in  25.51  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  agreed 
minimum  pay  is  on  the  level  of  that  in  the  country,  and  in  44.28  per  cent— it  exceeds  it. 

The  agreed  average  gross  monthly  salary  of  the  workes  by  force  of  the  CLC  only  in  2.05  per  cent  of  the 
cases  is  lower  than  their  previous  salary  summed  with  die  paid  compensations.  In  8.05  per  cent  of  the  cases  it 
is  equal  to  the  previous  salary  plus  the  compensations;  in  14.96  per  cent  it  is  by  10  per  cent  higher;  in  1 5.84  per 
cent  it  is  by  20  i«r  cent  higher;  in  21.41  per  cent  it  is  up  to  30  per  cent  higher;  in  9.09  per  cent— up  to  50  per 
cent  higher  and  in  2.05  per  cent  more- than  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  previous  average  gross  salary  plus  the 
compensations. 

For  the  experts,  the  agreed  average  gross  monthly  salary  is  as  follows:  in  1.76per  cent  of  the  cases  it  is  lower 
than  the  previous  plus  the  compensations;  in  5.57  per  cent— equal;  in  13.49  per  cent  up  to  10  per  cent  higher; 
in  13.49per  cent— up  to  20  per  cent  higher;  in  18.48  per  cent— up  to  30  per  cent  higher;  in  12.90  per  cent— up 
to  50  per  cent  higher  and  in  1.76  per  cent— more  than  50  per  cent  higher. 

Working  hours 

Concerning  the  agreed  working  hours,  in  the  prevailing  part  of  the  cases,  83,28  per  cent,  they  do  not  differ 
from  the  hours  regulated  in  the  Labour  Code,  ie  40  hours.  It  is  quite  natural,  bearing  in  mind  that  according 
to  the  text  of  the  Code,  enforced  until  January,  1993,  the  working  time  was  42.5  hours,  ie  with  the  introduction 
of  amendments  to  the  Code  enforced  as  from  1 January  1993,  the  working  hours  were  actually  decreased  with 
2.5  hours.  Nethertheless,  there  are  companies  already  with  agreed  working  hours  that  are  one  hour  shorter 
than  the  time  provided  for  in  the  Labour  Code  (2.93  per  cent  of  all  inquired  employees)  and  even  two  hoxirs 
shorter  (1.17  per  cent  of  all  inquired  employees). 

Leaves 

The  pattern  concerning  the  regular  full-pay  annual  leave  is  far  different.  Only  in  38.12  per  cent  from  the 
analysed  enterprises  the  leave  remains  in  the  frames  regulated  by  the  Code.  At  31.67  per  cent  from  the 
enterprises  it  is  up  to  two  days  longer,  at  11 .73  per  cent— up  to  five  days,  at  2.05  per  cent— with  five  to  ten 
days  longer  and  at  0.59  per  cent— even  more  as  ten  days  longer. 

Similar  is  the  pattern  concerning  the  contractual  extra  full-pay  leave  in  recompense  for  unfavourable 
conditions  of  work  (damages,  not  legal  working  hours,  etc.).  41.94  per  cent  from  the  interviewed  persons  have 
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not  given  any  answer  what  means  that  at  their  enterprises  such  extra  leave  has  not  been  Drnvirf.a  n e 
collective  labour  contract,  In  10.56  per  cent  from  the  cases  the  collevtive  labour  contract  proSdKm  to  ft, 
more  Sin  W dlyr  “ ««-from  seven  to  10  days  all  in  9.68  jlr  cem- 

The  analysis  of  the  replies  to  the  last  three  questions  indicates  to  the  fact  that  in  the  process  of 

^Sreementfor  the  working hours  the  Bulgarian  workers  are  swinging  towards  its  reduction  not  on 
of  the  duration  of  week’s  working  hours  but  through  the  extension  of  the  leave.  That  in  out  opinioVwM 
both  to  the  mentioned  above  recent  cutting  down  of  the  week’s  working  hours  with  2.5  holts  and  St' 
Striving  of  Bulgarian  people  to  make  free  whole  daj^  for  supplemtary  work  activities. 

In  the  cohective  labour  contracts  might  be  found  a number  of  clauses  connected  both  with  the  sen,ri.„ 
the  jobs  and  with  the  worker's  staving  to  greater  industrial  independence. 


Labour  contracts  for  a fixed  term 

rJ " ‘ ' *’!'■  ““SOtiating  people  had  taken  into  consideration  and  asked 

for  a clame  restricting  the  labour  contracts  with  a fixed  term.  At  11.14  per  cent  from  the  enternriL^thu 
demand  had  been  meeted  with  a point-blank  refusal  by  the  employers.  At  30. 12  per  cent  from  thSemnV 
the  parts  negotiating  for  collective  labour  contract  consider  that  such  problem  does  not  exist  for  thel  « 0 59 
^r  rent  from  the  enterpnse  the  negotiations  had  not  been  closed  as  the  investigation  was  carried  out  OnU; « 
14.96  pet  cent  from  the  enteipnses  that  problem  had  not  been  put  on  the  negotiation’s  iSile.  ° 

Restriction  of  civil  contracts 

Another  acquisition  in  the  same  aspect  to  be  obtained  is  the  including  of  a clause  providina  the  reslrioti™ 
of  civil  contracts.  Such  a clause  had  been  defended  in  33.14  per  cent  fron  the  studied  CLOPobSl  d - 
contributing  to  the  stability  of  employment  and  is  restricting  the  attempts  to  the  employers  to  quit  thi:  sphm 
tlL  hir^d^lOTkir  dtfstt'JinS  Wly  and  entirely  the  imerests  and  the  right  of 

Participation  in  the  decision  making 

pSySk^^^ 

the  pataejSlXe  Uniom  k SireInhVprofit''*'’'*  ^ Providing 

coStaSS's?  ”e  of  a great  interest.  They  are  leading  to  the  following  fundamental 

however  trthf'*‘T  '’I'  U“»Ps-at  level 

enterpnse,  however-to  the  parucipation  of  the  hired  workers  in  the  decision  making.  That 
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“>=  democracy  has  a good  basis  at 

S t'S  °f ‘*>e  date  we  may  conclude  that  at  this  stage  attention  was  paid 

Se“Tofr]otandthTsSe^^^ 

Considerable  IS  the  numter  of  contracts  providing  participation  in  the  making  of  Konomical  decisions 
both  at  level  eoterpHse  and  level  workshop,  also  m organising  of  the  working  process.  At  this  stage  this 
cucumstance  nnght  considered  as  a tokm  of  the  anxiety  first  and  foremost  for  the  jobs  and  incomfs  and 
of  a cer^  distrust  toward  the  managers  but  with  the  progressing  stabilisation  of  the  economics  it  will  be 
more  Md  more  approaching  the  dimensions  of  the  “pure”  industrial  democracy.  Unfortunately  in  the  present 
study  had  not  ^n  included  questions  pving  the  possibUity  to  differentiate  the  participation  of  the  hired 
workers  througji  the  sy^cate  organisations  in  the  process  of  decision  making  by  the  rank  offeree  (rieht  of 
mfo^tion.  right  of  offer/suggestion,  right  of  hearing,  right  of  discussion,  right  of  initiative  and  right  of 
veto).  M this  problem  as  whole  may  be  of  a great  interest-both  from  theoretical  and  practical  point  of 
view— m perspective  a special  investigation  may  be  devoted  to  its  elucidating. 


Qualification  and  re  qualification 

In  other  clause,  included  in  36.59  per  cent  from  the  analysed  CLC,  are  foreseen  re  qualification  or  financial 
help  at  the  expense  of  the  enterpnse  out  of  the  provided  by  the  law  for  the  cases  of  discharging  of  workers  and 
employees  for  economical  reasons.  That  is  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  in  more  than  in  one  third  of  the 
studied  enterprises  had  been  found  supplementary  funds  to  defend  the  employment. 

41 .64  per  cent  from  the  CLC  had  been  fitted  with  measures  beyond  those  provided  by  the  law  to  raise  the 
workers’  qualification  enabling  adequate  performance  of  their  functions  or  taking  up  new  duties. 


Work  conditions  of  the  Union  leaders 

In  79.47  per  cent  from  the  CLC  the  negotiating  persons  had  managed  to  obtain  clauses,  connected  with  the 
work  conditions  of  the  members  of  the  Union  committee.  The  considered  in  the  contracts’  rights  are  mostly 
connected  with  the  relieving  of  the  immediate  duties  in  favour  of  the  syndicate  activities  and/or  syndicate 
training  beyond  that  provided  by  the  law  as  well  as  with  granting  of  funds  necessary  to  the  implement  of  the 
Union  activities — for  example  providing  of  premises  and  technical  means,  etc. 


Other  clauses 

The  rest  of  the  clauses,  included  in  the  CLC,  might  be  reduced  to  the  following: 

In  79.47  per  cent  are  regulated  the  work  conditions; 

In  67.74  per  cent  are  provided  supplementary  measures  for  labour  protection; 

In  51.32  per  cent  are  provided  safety  guards; 

In  32.55  per  cent  are  provided  working  clothes  and 
In  24.54  per  cent  is  provided  a compensation  for  accident. 

Conventions  and  recommendations  of  the  International  Labour  Organisation 

The  percentage  of  the  people  who  have  used  the  conventions  and  the  recommendations  of  ILO  preparing 
the  negotiations  and  the  contracts  is  comparatively  high— 41.35  per  cent.  A matter  of  fact  is  that  was  due  to 
the  hi^  activity  of  CISB  and  its  structure  in  this  respect.  But  the  circumstance  that  41.64  per  cent  of  the 
interviewed  are  not  acquainted  with  them  and  1 1 .73  per  cent  think  that  they  are  not  concerned  by  them  gave 
us  some  trouble,  because  that  fact  reveals  a lack  of  information.  The  data  indicate  that  in  the  future  active 
information  and  training  in  the  norms  of  ILO  will  be  necessary.  That  also  is  the  wish  of  the  participants  in  the 
negotiations  for  CLC  themselves.  64.52  per  cent  from  the  interviewed  consider  they  need  a special  training  in 
the  conventions  and  recommendations  of  ILO.  Evidently  the  people  who  had  not  answered  to  the  question 
might  be  devised  in  two  groups:  a lesser  one  that  consists  of  people  considering  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
above-mentioned  conventions  and  a greater  group  consisting  of  people  having  any  notion  about  the  subject- 
matter  and  having  not  the  possibility  to  assess  the  advantage  and  the  necessity  of  the  training.  In  any  case  the 
necessity  of  further  training  and  education  is  evident.  A full  edition  of  the  conventions  of  ILO  in  Bulgarian 
language  would  be  of  advantage— first  and  foremost  it  would  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  labour 
legislation. 


Necessity  of  further  training 

Considerable  happened  to  be  the  percentage  of  interviewed  pointing  to  the  necessity  of  training  in  the 
technique  and  the  content  of  the  collective  contracts— 81.23  per  cent. 
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Conclusions 


From  the  investigation  as  a whole  might  be  drawn  the  following  conclusions; 


1.  The  Mllective  contracts  are  occupying  a serious  place  in  the  system  of  industrial  relationship.  . ■ 

bmldmg  up  m B^gana.  A senous  approach  to  them  was  made  not  only  by  the  uSons  bw  f “ 
a greater  extent  by  the  management  of  the  enterprises  which  regardless  of  the  shortSm?,^  “5 

operative  le^lation  are  trying  to  play  their  part  of  employers,  Those 

eipechte  and  purposeful  activity  of  aSB  which  from  its  establishing  has  been 
development  of  a modem  system  of  industrial  relationships  in  Bulgaria  ^ 

2.  The  syndicates  are  showing  a very  serious  consideration  to  the  negotiaUon  of  CLC  at  all  th.  , 

from  the  preparation  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  negotiations  to  the  putting  tato 
agrrernen^They  are  involving  a great  number  of  advisers  and  assistants  in  aammnlbSpi^rl*' 
activities^e  different  levels  of  the  Union's  structure  more  and  more  are  finding  iheir  olL- 
pri^s.  The  study  presents  substanUal  information  about  the  ways  and  means  to  im^w 
assistance  so  as  the  receiving  local  organisations  might  become  maximal  benefit  from  it.'^ 

3.  Besides,  by  negotiation  of  CLC  wins  recognition  the  democratic  approach  in  setting  un  the  inter  „ 

“a.SS-ft'coX'’^  ^ ““  of'r  ti&S 

4.  The  negotiation  of  CLC  contributes  to  the  development  of  the  relationshins  between  th,  i , 

d“SroSeto*JS 


Of  the 

legislative  fundaments  of  the  indmtriSSshipa 

impSts^Zrar^S^^^^^ 

tte  “0‘ive  participants  in  the  negotiating  of 

K^'seT’"'"' l^o^ionnaires  contains  more  information  Oiat  has  to 
^ud,  new  questionnaires  have  been  received  after  the  computer  processing  of  the  data, 
tofeh”  Syris“«c?  of  additional  sections  could  be  made  (regional  and 

depends  completely  on  the™ppkmentSy  oollected  data  (very  highly  esteemed  by  the  researchers) 

APPENDK  37 

Memorandum  from  the  Baxi  Partnership 

Background 

- Baxi  is  a manufacturing  business  (domestic  heating  appliances) 

- £70  million  turnover,  970  employees 

- Commenced  1866,  converted  to  employee  ownership  1983 

Two  dominant  (by  membership)  Trade  Unions  (MSF/AEEU);  four  others 

- Fully  unionised  shop  floors  other  card  holders  in  professional  (engineering)  staff 

- Approximately  two-thirds  of  all  employees  are  members  of  a trade  union 
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CONSrmmON/STRUCTURE/BEHAVIOUR 


— Executive  Management  Board  is  accountable  to  Partnership  Council  (elected 
Non  Executive/Trustees)  for  business  performance 


representatives  and 


— Executive  consults  with  Council  in  all  issues  of  strategy,  growth,  change,  investment,  divestment  etc 

— Style  is  fully  “open-book”,  honest  and  trusting 


— Coimcil  and  Excmtive  set  tenns  of  reference  for  all  people  issnes-employment, 
development,  health  and  safety,  terms  and  conditions,  grievance,  discipline  etc 

— All  employees  (includes  shop  floor)  involved  in  appraisal 

— “Clocking-on"  abolished  in  1992 


training, 


— No  procedural  grievance  since  1990 


— Full  multi-skilling  through  empowerment  and  team  working 

— Baxi  achieved  “Investor  in  People”  award  in  1993. 


Role  of  Trade  Unions  in  Bam 

— Has  changed  during  last  few  years 

— “Traditional"  trade  union  structure  has  been  replaced  with  an  elected  Council  of  representatives 
from  all  parts  of  the  business 

— Fully  unionised  areas  have  representatives  with  equal  “status”  to  all  other  representatives;  although 
role  of  “Convenor"  remains,  the  role  has  no  constitutional  power  or  privOege 

— Company  representatives  fully  involved  and  participate  in  all  aspects  of  governance.  The  move  to 
our  current  structure  is  fully  supported. 

— District  and  regional  officials  wen  initially  sceptical  but  remained  at  arms  length  and  not  interfered. 
Company  has  kept  them  fully  informed  at  all  times.  AEEU  most  supportive  of  the  six  unions. 

The  Future  of  Trade  Unions  (General) 

— Businesses  tend  to  be  (over)  struaured  hierarchically;  this  leads  to  power  and  responsibility 
concentrated  narrowly  at  the  top. 

— Control  is  exercised  centrally,  through  layers  of  procedures  and  short  term  performance  targets. 

— There  is  a low  level  of  trust  and  a culture  of  compliance. 

— The  employees,  therefore,  continue  to  desire  a formal  process  of  organised  representation  in  areas 
of: 

— pay,  terms  and  conditions 

— health  and  safety 

— training  and  skills 

— grievance/dispute 

— pensions . . . and  so  on 

— Because  of  the  history  of  Trade  Union  involvement,  organisation  and  structure  they  are  likely  to 
continue.  This  is  due  to: 

— Management’s  fear  of  losing  control,  letting  go 
— Management’s  mistrust  of  Union  motive  and  ability  to  act  responsibly 
— Management  being  trained  to  withhold  information,  not  share  it 
— Union  history  of  “opposition” 

— Union  failure  to  understand  and  take  responsibility  for  business  performance 
— Union  fear  of  letting  go  of  the  riches  of  past  victories— even  when  persisting  with  them  is 
dysfunctional 

— A failure  by  both  sides  to  recognise  that  customers,  not  management  determine  the  fate  of 
organisations  and  their  employees. 

What  Needs  to  Change? 

— Better  management  education 

— Better  Union  education 

— Less  control,  more  trust 

— More  openness,  honesty  and  information  sharing.  Focus  on  business  and  competitive  activity 
through  joint  decision  making 
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— focus  on  employment  security,  not  job/role  security 

~ training,  education  and  understanding  of  employees  in  business  issues  (ie  not  just  skiUs 

— Increase  opportunities  for  wealth  sharing  among  all  employees. 

- Improve  measures  and  performance  monitoring  of  the  representative  structure  and  process 

- FOTge  Joint  agreements  locally  at  the  workplace,  without  direct  interference  at  regional  or  national 


Conclusions 

The  structure  of  the  labour  market  is  changing. 

- Employers  increasingly  restructuring  to  cope  with  fewer  but  more  talented  employees  (at  all  levels) 

~ ZSi^lUelid'^taS  of 

— A cultoal  shift  avray  from  “old  traditional”  roles  and  practices  is  required.  UK  Ltd  needs  mainr  tp 
^ucation  m business  pracUce.  and  improved  co-ordination  of  resources  by 
Management,  Union,  Finance  and  employees.  ^ vemment, 

“ I^rdln^T*  “mpetitive  environment  and  plan 

^ "‘imre  a shift  away  from  autocracy  towards  a more 

pen  ended  style.  It  is  not  a question  of  management  giving  up  the  right  to  manage  more  . 
question  of  how  they  conduct  the  process.  * B “P  me  ngni  to  manage-more  a 

— TU’s  can  be  very  influential  in  such  a change. 

APPENDIX  38 

Memorandum  from  the  Employment  Department 

.heDepartmenttoheimToXttJltl^^^^^^^ 

(A)  The  Changing  Patteen  of  Industrial  Relations 
Competition  and  Personnel  Policies 

ote oV«  rbr&  the  better.  Strikes  and 

only  187  work  stoppages  last  year  the  lowest  fi«mre  economy,  are  at  all  time  low  levels.  There  were 

match  Virtually  a.i?thfrindSclS&^^^^^^ 

necessary  response  to  the  ever  *e  key  Influence.  Hieirs  was  the 

abroad  forced  companies  to  re-assess  their  nerform'In,S'^'*k'"^!i  ^ Competition  at  home  and 

It  also  led  to  the  deSientralisation  of  dldsio^-maSi?if°°  '““““t  P™tices  and  adjust  to  change, 
responsiveness  to  market  signals  This  nron»sc  afr  companies^  managements  sought  to  increase  their 
of  labour  has  be^n  affSSt  mo“  ' “f  “»"“™c  activity,  but  the  management 

requiSb^^foreaSSpaSlsS  ““  “™“-  adii-e  the  quality 

personnel  systems  which  emphasise  the  need  in  This  led  to  the  development  of 

their  performance.  The  rapid  growth  of  employees  and  actively  manage 

such  forms  of  employee  involvement  as  te^  hri».fi  pay,  individual  contracts  of  employment  and 

have  signalled  tLr1h“nro7appr«  Some  companies 

management’’ (HRM).  The  influence  of  these  idea.  ? function  as  "human  resource 

formally  operate  HRM  systems  affected  most  larger  companies,  whether  or  not  they 
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Declining  Union  Membership  and  Influence 


6.  Union  membership  has  been  in  decline  for  well  over  a decade.  Asareeate  membershin  ha= 

ofthelast  12  years.Itstooda.9.6mirnonatendl991-, he  latest 

Cemflcation  Office  (CO)  are  available-^  against  13.3  million  in  1979.  Membership  fell  shaX  in  the 
econ^o  down  urns  at  the  beginning  of  the  80s  and  the  90s.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  how^vL  ttat 
memberslnp  declined  during  the  prolonged  upturn  of  the  mid  to  late  80s  as  well.  This  suggests  that  un  “s 
were— and  remain— in  secular  decline.  lai  uuiLmi. 


7.  At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  unions  has  also  fallen,  as  unions  have  merged  or  folded  This  decline 
has  been  a very  long-standing  feature,  occurring  in  nearly  every  year  since  1920. 

8.  Union  density,  an  important  indicator  of  union  influence,  has  also  fallen.  According  to  CO  data  onlv 
37  per  cent  of  those  in  civilian  employment  were  union  members  at  the  end  of  1991  compared  with  53  oer  cent 
in  1979.  Tins  decline  occurred  in  most  industrial  sectom.  The  Workplace  Industrial  Relations  Survey  show 
that  in  establishments  employing  25  or  more  people  unionisation  in  the  private  sector  was  only  35  per  cent  in 
1990:  this  was  a Ml  of  7 percentage  points  since  1984.  In  private  services-onc  of  the  mairareas  of 
employment  growth  m the  80s-it  stood  at  just  27  per  cent  in  1990.  Union  presence  is  now  concentrated  in 
the  public  sector  where  72  per  cent  were  union  members  in  1990,  but  even  here  there  has  been  a fall  since  1984 
of  eight  percentage  points. 


9 Rera^ition  of  unions  by  employers  for  joinOy  determining  rates  of  pay  also  registered  a substantial 
decline.  In  1980,  at  least  two  thirds  of  workplaces  had  at  least  one  recognised  union.  By  1990  the  proportion 
was  only  just  over  half.  The  decline  in  recognition  has  been  accompanied  by  a fall  in  the  proportion  of  the 
workforce  covered  by  collective  bargaining.  By  1990,  only  54  per  cent  of  employees  covered  by  the  WIRS 
surveys  had  their  pay  at  least  partly  determined  by  collective  bargaining,  down  from  71  per  cent  in  1984.  If  we 
make  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  employees  in  small  establishments  outside  the  survey  were  not 
covered  by  collective  agreements,  then  we  must  conclude  that  collective  bargaining  embraces  only  a minority 
of  the  workforce. 


10.  The  causes  of  union  decline  are  many.  One  stands  out  above  all  others— the  inability  of  unions  to 
rec^it  members  in  companies  from  the  expanding  areas  of  the  economy.  Unions  have  apparently  failed  to 
adjust  to  the  rcstrurtuting  of  the  economy  over  the  last  fifteen  years.  They  have  lost  members  in  declining 
sectors— often  heavily  unionised— but  failed  to  compensate  elsewhere.  As  analysis  of  the  WIRS  surveys  has 
shown,  only  30  per  cent  of  newer  workplaces  in  the  late  80s  recognised  unions.  Yet  such  establishments  were 
being  created  at  a faster  rate  in  this  period  than  before— a reflection,  in  part,  of  the  dynamic  growth  of  the 
small  firms  sector.  Many  of  these  newer  workplaces  were  in  private  services,  employing  high  proportions  of 
female  and  part-time  labour. 

1 1 . Union  derecognition  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a major  influence  in  itself.  Again,  it  is  less  important 
as  an  explanation  of  union  decline  than  the  failure  of  unions  to  persuade  companies  to  grant  recognition  at 
new  sites.  There  is  no  comprehensive  information  about  the  extent  of  derecognition,  but  most  evidence 
suggests  that  it  is  becoming  more  prevalent. 


(B)  The  Legal  Framework  Affecting  Trade  Unions 

12.  UK  legislation  has  long  recognised  the  unique  nature  and  purposes  of  trade  unions,  and  the  role  they 
can  play  in  relation  to  individuals’  working  lives.  Governments  of  different  political  parties  have  all  accepted 
that  there  should  be  special  le^slation  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  trade  union  affairs  and  activities,  marking 
out  trade  unions  from  other  kinds  of  unincorporated  associations. 

13.  In  general,  the  law  leaves  it  up  to  trade  union  members  themselves  to  use  the  law  as  they  deem  necessary 
to  ensure  that  their  union  does  not  deny  them  the  democratic  rights  and  protections  to  which  they  are  properly 
entitled,  or  statutory  duties  owed  to  ^em.  These  include  contractural  rights  which  are  owed  to  individual 
members  under  the  terms  of  a union’s  rulebook,  as  well  as  statutory  rights  such  as  those  concerning  the 
establishment  or  maintenance  of  a membership  register,  the  election  of  union  leaders,  ballots  on  the 
establishment  or  continuance  of  a “political  fund”  where  a union  wishes  to  spend  money  on  electoral  or  party 
political  matters,  etc. 

14.  Annex  A to  this  Memorandum  describes  aspects  of  current  employment  law  which  may  be  of  particular 
sigmficance  to  trade  unions.  However,  trade  unions  are,  of  course,  affected  by  a much  wider  body  of 
legislation— including,  for  example,  the  laws  which  protect  individuals  from  discrimination  on  grouns  of  race 
or  sex. 

15.  As  far  as  international  law  is  concerned,  the  Government  takes  very  seriously  all  its  treaty 
obligations— including  those  arising  under  EC  Directives.  The  Government  believes  that  UK  employment 
legislation  is  fully  consistent  with  those  obligations. 

(C)  Unions  in  the  Future 

16.  The  future  of  unions  rests  in  their  own  hands,  Like  other  institutions  in  the  labour  market— including 
employer  organisations— unions  have  to  adapt  to  changing  circumstances  and  competitive  pressures.  It  is 
crucial  for  unions  to  recognise  that  there  are  no  ways— current  or  in  prospects— whereby  they  can  avoid  this 
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adjustment.  No  other  parties-the  Government  or  EU  institutions-can  or  should  intercede 
them  from  economic  realities.  The  labour  market  has  undergone  a radical  transformation  in  recent 
has  become  more  diverse,  flexible  and  competitive.  These  changes  are  to  be  welcomed  and  heln 
co^try  s outstanding  record  m creating  new  jobs.  Unions  will  need  to  work  with  the  grain  of  Sie 
Md  modernise  if  they  are  to  prosper.  Otherwise,  it  is  likely  they  wiD  continue  to  decline  and  become  m 
influences.  »uArgmai 

17.  For  many  yOTs,  senior  trade  unionists  have  spoken  openly  about  the  challenges  they  face  and  the 
to  adjiKt.  Their  problems  are  by  no  means  new.  Most  unions  have  adopted  strategies  to  mest  their  d J?^ 
and  widm  thm  appeal  and  services.  So  far,  these  policies  have  failed  to  stop  the  long-term  dccitai 
membership.  This  suggests  that  more  change  on  their  part  is  required.  ® uccime  in 

IS.  In  Ws  context  it  is  disappointing  that  the  TUCs  new  “Principles  Governing  Relations  Betwo-n 
Unions  (which  form  part  of  the  1993  edition  of  the  TUG  "Dispute  Principles  and  ProcedurSTSe 
baokward-lookmg  on  the  issues  of  the  freedom  of  individuals  to  join  the  union  of  their  choice  and  of  sintk 
union  agrcOTents.  By  including  arrangements  which  could  well  deter  an  individual  who  would  oth™t. 
want  to  switch  from  one  union  to  another,  and  by  placing  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a union  considering 
negotiatmg  sole  reco^ihon,  these  rules  convey  the  wrong  signals  about  the  way  in  which  unions  need  to 
evolve.  If  people  find  it  difficult  to  join  the  union  of  their  choice  because  competition  is  stifled  they  mav  well 
deade  not  to  be  a member  of  any  union.  ^ ^ 

forecasts  or  projections  about  levels  of  future  union  membershin 
and  tlus  Memoranda  does  not  depart  from  this  position.  However,  it  is  possible  to  identify  some  factor, 
which  will  probably  be  imortant  influences  in  shaping  the  future  for  unions.  These  factors  can  be  grouned 
under  two  broad  headmgs— relaUons  with  individual  members  and  relations  with  employers.  ^ 

Relations  with  Individual  Members 

‘“become  members  of  a union  but  of  course  there  is  no  obligation  for  them  to  do 
so.  With  the  ening  of  closed  shys.joimng  a union  has  become  a matter  of  choice  and  personal  preference 

SnefiriTro®  '“i  ““t  fr™  tlie  assnmpUon  that  by  dSnition  unions  are 

^nefia^  for  them.  People  are  taking  an  mcreasmgly  individualistic  attitude  and  are  less  inolined  to  beloM 
to  traditional  mass  organisations  like  trade  unions.  ® 

1?“'''  i'*^'  ““  ‘“WiS  a much  mote  pragmatic  attitude  when  deciding  on  union 

^ aUcgiances.  They  are  now  more  influenced  hy  value  for 

^ ff  ‘'‘=y  “=  ‘o  attract  and  retain 

™l  ”“^to  ‘le^tstrate  those  areas  where  their  services  are  benefleial  and  cannot  be 

tSMd“*^o?i’efr«d™T  '' 

a iSc? individual's  requirements  at  the  workplace  and,  to 
aw^  fr^^iliriv  emphasis  by  companies  on  the  individual  and  the  move 

away  from  collective  bargaining  towards  more  decentralised  systems  of  management. 

thei  ^ intPertttnt  services  to  the  individnal.  It  is  by  reflning  and  improving 

these  services  that  unions  are  more  likely  to  succeed.  These  are  discussed  at  Annex  B.  ntpt™ng 

Value  for  money  will  always  be  a consideration  for  union  members.  This  means  that  members  or 

SSISredta  WiB^le^?  businesses.  Some  of  the 

* and  pensions  advice,  for  example-can  be  provided  from  other  sources, 
incaviduals  inll  tra  to  these  sources,  if  they  feel  that  unions  ate  poor  providers  of  services  It  has  been  rare 

™ orh“enCwerv‘“  The  Sat 

teeuke  Ihr^dTi^sS™  P"  “ The  modernisation  of  unions  would 

teqmre  the  modernisation  of  then  management,  as  well  as  the  re-definition  of  their  role. 

lahlr  need  to  widen  their  catchment  area  to  include  large  segments  of  the 

ttatonS“2mt«nSofSn^T  f““oo“''^‘°Tr™deaservice.  The  1992  Labour  Forre^ 
uniodsedMOTf  and  lOpercentof  the  self-employed  were 

™ to  overcome  their  weaknesses  at  recruiting  members  in  smaller 

L nmiS  ^ “ '"“‘““P  ’area  workplaces  become  ever  fewer 

Relations  with  Employers 

thek  ‘Mmf  emef ‘>''.‘*“'‘“8102  tKognition  by  employers,  they  will  need  to  demonstrate 

™5oyer^SnSobiie^d  hvW^^^^^  “ ™ ™i°n.  In  our  voluntarist  system, 

Sd  Shsh  to  persuade  employers  why  they 

employment  issues  with  iminn  ^i  ■ ^ benefits  to  them  in  discussing  and  negotiating 

dSnSi  ‘hot  just  as  they  can  assist  inditddual  members  in 

rir^Sdyrif  Sr 
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26^  In  developing  their  for  recognition,  unions  need  to  understand  the  competitive  context  within 
which  companies  operate.  It  is  by  demonstrating  that  they  can  assist  companies  in  coping 
eom^titive  de^ds  that  mions  will  be  most  successful  in  winning  recognition  In  particulm  uniras  shoSd 
^d^iipfto  chSg*  unequivocally  that  they  share  management’s  desire  to  raise  limpeS^s 

27.  Unions,  of  course,  need  m preserve  their  independence  from  mangement  to  safeguard  their  protective 
role  On  oc^ion,  unions  may  find  it  ne^ssary  to  criticise  or  oppose  management  initiatives.  Too  freqSJ 
m the  past^owever,  unions  have  resisted  change  as  a matter  of  course  and  sought  to  preserve  outdated  S 
pra^ce^Tta  reacOve  stance  has  been  counter-producUve.  The  TUC  evidence  to  the  Committee  has  spoLn 
of  the  n^  to  create  a sense  of  partnership”  at  the  workplace.  The  Department  would  support  this  principle 

a I ““  has  in  mind.  Partnership  would  be  L 

exhibited  by  sharmg  a commitment  to  busmess  goals  and  by  adopting  forward-looking  strLgies  towards 
change,  which  assume  that  most  proposals  for  change  have  the  potential  to  be  henrfirial  ratLr  than  the 
reverse. 

28.  The  notion  of  p^ership  should  not  be  applied  to  establish  exclusive  relations  between  unions  and 
management.  Unions  should  not  seek  to  become  the  sole  channel  through  which  two-way  communication 
with  the  workforce  is  estabhshed.  It  will  often  be  mote  elBcient  and  appropriate  to  establish  direct 
co^umcation  between  various  levels  of  management  and  groups  of  employees.  There  is  no  reason  whv 
umoiis  should  interpose  themselves  in  the^  arrangements.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  some  workers 
in  uniomsed  companies--possibIy  the  majority— will  not  be  union  members.  Union  recognition  should  not 
lead  to  arrangements  which  effectively  debar  non-union  members  from  communicating  with  their  employers 
m formal  works  committees  or  other  forms  of  employee  involvement. 


Conclusion 

29.  Unions  remain  important  participants  in  the  labour  market.  All  signs,  however,  point  to  their  long 
term  decline.  The  mam  reason  for  this  is  their  inability  to  adapt  to  rapidly  changing  conditions  in  the  labour 
market  and  the  economy  more  generally,  where  competitive  pressures  have  become  more  intense. 

30.  To  arrest  their  decline,  unions  will  need  to  become  more  competitive  themselves  and  widen  their 
appeal.  In  this  sense,  they  have  to  respond  to  market  signals  just  like  any  business.  They  can  do  this  by 
providing  better  v^ue  for  money  to  their  members  and  by  demonstrating  to  employers  how  they  can  help 
increase  competitiveness  at  the  workplace.  Though  unions  will  continue  to  represent  their  members 
collectively,  their  functions  will  have  to  become  geared  more  and  more  to  servicing  their  members  on  an 
individual  basis,  representing  them  in  this  capacity  where  circumstances  wanant  their  involvement.  Whether 
or  not  the  imions  achieve  this  is  in  their  hands. 


ANNEX  A 


ASPECTS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  LAW  AFFECTING  TRADE  UNIONS 

1 . This  note  sets  out  some  details  of  selected  aspects  of  the  law  which  applies  to:  (i)  trade  unions,  or  to 
matters  which  may.  be  of  particular  relevance  to  certain  activities  carried  out  by  trade  unions;  and  (ii)  union 
membership  rights. 

The  AcnviTiEs  and  Affairs  of  Trade  Unions 

2.  Employment  law  relating  to  the  affairs  and  activities  of  trade  unions  is  contained  in  the  Trade  Union  and 
Labour  Relations  ( Consolidation)  Act  1992,  as  amended  by  the  Trade  Union  Reform  and  Employment  Rights 
Act  1993.  The  1992  Act  consolidated  various  pieces  of  earlier  legislation,  including  provisions  in  the 
Employment  Acts  of  1980,  1982,  1988  and  1990,  and  the  Trade  Union  Act  1984. 

3.  Section  1(a)  of  the  1992  Act  defines  the  terms  “trade  union”  as  an  organisation  (whether  temporary  or 
permanent)  “which  consists  wholly  or  mainly  of  workers  of  one  or  more  descriptions  and  whose  principal 
purposes  include  the  regulation  of  relations  between  workers  of  that  description  or  those  descriptions  and 
employers  or  employers’  associations”. 

The  legal  status  of  trade  unions 

4.  The  1992  Act  also  provides  that: 

— no  body  corporate  (other  than  a closed  and  finite  list  of  “special  register  bodies”)  can  be  a trade 
tmion; 

— all  property  belonging  to  a trade  union  shall  be  vested  in  trustees; 

— no  union’s  rules,  agreements  or  trusts  may  be  rendered  void,  or  its  members  liable  to  criminal 
proceedings,  on  the  grounds  that  its  purposes  relating  to  the  regulation  of  relations  between 
employers  and  workers  are  in  restraint  of  trade; 

— a trade  union  may  make  contracts  and  sue  in  its  own  name; 
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- a trade  imion  is  capable  of  being  the  beneficial  owner  of  property  (and  when  a nniot,  , 

effect,  there  is  an  automatic  transfer  of  union  property  withoutrapress  conveyance); 

- where  damages,  costs  or  expenses  are  awarded  against  a trade  union,  or  a union’s  trustees  nti,„  ■ 

than  m a ca®  invoMng  breach  of  trust,  or  union  members  or  officials,  no  part  of  that 
recoverable  from  what  is  defined  as  “protected  property"  (which  includes  fte  providen^fe 
fund  of  the  union  and  a properly-constituted  political  fund  whose  rules  provide  that  it  ca™  k! 
used  to  finance  mdustnal  action);  ^ ^ be 

- union  mergers  can  take  place  on  the  basis  of  simple  majorities  in  a ballot. 

Accounting  and financial  duties  of  trade  unions 
5.  Under  the  1992  Act,  every  union  must: 

- keep  proper  accounting  records,  and  follow  auditing  procedures  and  standards  specified  in  the  Aof 

- mah  an  annt^  return  relating  to  these  and  other  matters,  to  the  independent  artification  Officer 

for  Trade  Umons  and  Employers  Assodations;  and  ° '-'incer 

- take  steps  to  provide,  each  year,  a statement  to  members  about  the  union’s  financial  affairs. 
Collective  bargaining 

re  WA  is  defined,  in  section  178  of  the  1992  Act,  to  cover  a wide  range  of  employment 

related  matters.  A trade  umon  may  make  such  an  agreement  with  an  employer  (or  employers’  assocSJnnl 
Under  the  1992  Act  such  a collective  agreement  will  not  form  a contract  which  is  legally  enforceable  between 
them  unless  they  take  specified  steps  to  make  it  so.  ^ emorceaoie  Detween 

the  caK-the  provisions  of  a collective  agreement  ate  held  to  be  imported  into  the 
legaf/y  mfomMe  t^s  of  individual  employment  contracts,  an  employer  may  be  able^  vary  those 

ro;";i”“'srborr™^^ 

Recognition 

«f  relation  to  a trade  union,  is  defined  in  section  178  of  the  1992  Act  to  mean  reco«mitiftn 

forthepur^se  of  collective  bargaining’’.Employers  are  free  to  decide  ft 

(or  continue  to  recognise)  a trade  union,  and  unions  are  free  to  seek  to  persuade  employers  to  recognise  tten. 

^ employer  rrognises  a union  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargaining,  and  the  union  is  an 
^independent  union  (as  defined  m section  3 of  the  1992  Act),  the  union  wUl  have  certain  statutory™lMllg“ 

- to  receive  information  from  the  employer  for  the  purposes  of  collective  bargaining; 

- to  appoint  safety  representatives  who  may,  in  turn,  constitute  safety  committees' 

~ Sctfredttndef  contracting-out  of  pension  schemes  and  when  the  empl’oyer  proposes  to 
Organisation  of  picketing 

pla,^'  of  wmi\eScS-nZid^^^^^  f “o  not  work  at  the 
picketing.  “7  ™ch  official  is  representing  some  of  those  who  are  lawfully 


Organisation  of  industrial  action 


damagesrnrfadu^^'foftlSStitmie^^^^^^ 

dispute”  (as  the  term  “trade  dismitp”  . m contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a trade 

- the  1992  Act).  ITrese  “statutory 

Jii^Ss  f ““  ““Itlsments  in  certain  cases,  by  1979  the  scope  of 

o“Ck)r  of  peaceful  picketing  at  a picket’s  own  place 


S1?slippli°e”r'  ^ Pfo™*  an  employer  using  non-union 

in  support  of  any  employee  dismissed  while  taking  part  in  unofficial  industrial  action. 
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* J ^ h’  'i?  protsct  on  of  the  statutory  immunities  a union  must  first  hold  a oronerlv- 

conductedsecretbaUot,andprovidenoticeofthatbaliot(auddetailsoftheballotresum  ' ' 

provide  at  least  seven  days’  notice  of  official  industrial  aMinn  to  «™»i 


provide  a 
on  to  take  part. 


. A union  mxist  also 
any  employer  whose  workers  may  be  called 


Electoral  and  party  political  activities 


„ 'f:  .“'-‘>5  ‘"'{y  i>s  funds  for  electoral  or  party  political  activities  fie  the 

•■pohtical  obj^ts”  set  out  in  srfon  72  of  the  1992  Act),  it  must  have  a social  "pSuS^or  tta 
purpose.  Such  a fund  can  only  be  established  if  the  members  vote  to  do  so,  andk  can  only  continue  for  lonS 
than  ten  years  after  its  establishment  if  the  members  vote  in  favour  of  that  in  a “review  ballot”.  ® 

>5.  WiereatradeunionlmheldsuchabaUot,andthetcafterestablishesotcontinuestooperateapolitical 

fund,  the  rights  of  individuals  are  safeguarded  by  the  requirements  that:  ^ 

“ “contract  out"  of  contributing  to  the  political  fund  through  the  union's 


no  member  who  “contracts  out”  may  be  discriminated  against  within  the  union 
refusal  to  contribute  to  the  political  fund;  and 

contribution  to  the  political  fund  cannot  be  made  a condition  of  admission  to  the 


because  of  that 
union. 


Individual  rights  to  union  membership  (or  non-membership) 

16.  While  not  directly  related  to  legislation  concerning  the  activities  and  affairs  of  trade  unions 
employment  law  also  provides  statutory  rights  to  union  membership. 


71te  right  to  belong  to  a union 
For  employees 

17.  Employees  have  the  foUowing  statutory  rights,  which  can  be  enforced  against  an  employer  where 
necessary,  through  complaint  to  an  industrial  tribunal: 

— not  to  be  dismissed  for  being  a member  of  an  independent  trade  union,  or  for  proposing  to  become 
a member; 

— not  to  have  other  discriminatory  action  (known  legally  as  “action  short  of  dismissal”)  taken  by  their 
employer  to  prevent  or  deter  them  from  belonging  to  an  independent  trade  union,  or  from  seeking 
to  become  a member,  or  to  penalise  them  for  so  doing;  and 

— not  to  be  chosen  for  redundancy  because  they  belong  to  an  independent  trade  union  or  are 
proposing  to  join  one. 


For  individuals 

18.  All  individuals  have  the  right,  which  can  be  enforced  (against  an  employer,  an  employment  agency, 
and  a union,  as  appropriate)  where  necessary,  by  complaint  to  an  industrial  tribunal  not  to  be  refused 
employment  or  any  of  the  services  of  an  employment  agency  because  they  are  members  of  a trade  union,  or 
will  not  agree  to  cease  to  be  members. 

19.  Any  individual  who  wishes  to  join  or  remain  a member  of  a trade  union  has  the  right  to  do  so,  subject 
only  to  the  permitted  grounds  on  which  the  law  enables  a trade  union  to  exclude  or  expel  an  individual.  The 
right  can  be  enforced  against  a trade  union,  where  necessary,  by  complaint  to  an  industrial  tribunal 

20.  The  law  allows  a imion  to  exclude  or  expel  someone  because  its  rules  restrict  membership  to  those  who 
are: 

—employed  in  a specified  trade,  industry  or  profession; 

—of  a particular  occupational  description;  or 

—in  possession  of  specified  trade,  industrial  or  professional  qualifications  or  work  experience. 

21.  A union  may  also  exclude  or  expel  someone  because: 

—the  person  is  not  eligible  for  membership  because  of  the  particular  geographical  area  in  which  the 
union  operates; 

—the  union  is  a staff  association  and  the  individual  is  not  employed  by  a relevant  employer;  or 
—the  individual’s  conduct  is  xmacceptable. 

22.  However,  a union  may  not  lawfully  exclude  or  expel  someone  for  conduct  which  consists  of: 

—a  current  or  former  membership  of  a trade  union; 

—a  current  or  former  employment  by  a particular  employer  or  at  a particular  place; 

—a  current  or  former  membership  of  a political  party;  or 
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'’y  ^ ^ regarded  as  “imjustiflable  discipline” 

23.  [there  are  broadly  similar  protections  available  to  individuals  and  employees  in  resoeotnr  the, ■ • l 

?t  to  belong  to  a trade  union.)  ^ ^ ^Sht 


The  right  to  take  part  in  trade  union  activities 


24.  Employees  have  the  following  rights  relating  to  their  trade  union  activities  which 
against  an  employer,  where  necessary,  by  complaint  to  an  industrial  tribunal: 


can  be  enforced 


not  to  be  tbsmissed  for  taking  part,  or  proposing  to  take  part,  in  the  activities  of  an  independent  trad, 
union  at  an  appropriate  time;  penoent  trade 


■not  to  be  chosen  for  redundancy  because  they  have  taken  part,  or  are  proposing 
activities  of  an  independent  trade  union  at  an  appropriate  time. 


to  take  part,  in  the 


ANNEXE 


UNION  SERVICES  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  MEMBERS 

Professional  expertise 

more  likely  to  idmtify  a need  for  protection  and  support  in  the  more  complex  matters 
^ectmg  Aeir  working  byes  where,  for  example,  employment  law,  health  and  safety  issues  or  oensicn. 
mvolved^Unions  will  need  to  demonstrate  that  they  can  provide  or  procure  expert  advice  in  these  Helds  Oiven 
the  growth  of  personal  contracts,  these  services  could  be  increastogly  deployed  bylSoL  iHssi 

That  said,  it  is  likely  that  a large  minority  of  the  wLforcelill  crtinurtoS  M 
pay  and  conditions  detemimed  collectively  for  some  time.  Collective  bargaining  wiU  not  disaonear  thnii^ib  t 

IS  likely  to  become  less  important  and  mote  localised  in  character.  ^ not  disappear,  though  it 

Occupational  support 

Many  unions— especially  those  involved  in  the  health  and  educational  Helds— renrespnt 

^pationalmterests.  In  somecases,  unions  already  provide  specialist  traininginoc^patiLalsHlsfortheh 

Consumer  benefits 


appendix  39 

Memorandum  from  Hickson  International 
Introduction  and  Background 

current cot^nTraSson  totemafcnal'Sc'b^^  relevant  to  my 

and  personnel  management  This  exnerie’nre'w  “T^rience  in  industrial  relations 

chemicals,  as  well  as  financial  services  a?d  retailing  The  ° manufacturing,  printing  and 

best  be  illustrated  bv  the  fact  that  in  iv.»  i imf  history  of  industrial  relations  over  that  period  can 

and  fite-fiS  whereas  1970s,  80  per  cent  of  my  tinie  was  spent  on  resolvinVconflicls 

This  focuses  on  organisational  effe^iveneL  Wr? ^ strategic  direction  and  encouraging  best  practice, 

employee  training  and  development.  performance  management,  including  communications  and 

0°ZnRkt  SwMu  manag'em^^^^^  relations  transformation  from  one  based 

employment.  A n^X  ofSs  hat^^^^^^^^^  ““P9««ve  to  secure 

of  industry  and  economic  pressures  Whikt  thf*  this  including  education,  legislation,  the  restructuring 
the  future  I make  the  assumption  that  this  is  already  essential  ingredient  in  looking  to 

on  a number  of  specific  areas.  ^ known  by  the  committee  and  will  focus  my  attention 
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Union  Membership 


There  isasteadydeclinem.monm(mbersWpwhich,whiisthastened  by  this  recBsion, is  unlW^ 

when  the  economy  improves.  This  is  partly  because  the  unions  have  been  slow  to  change  their  •■offer”  to  thdr 
members  and  partly  because  there  is  a move  away  from  collective  bargaining  towards  a more  individual 
approach  by  management  to  their  employees. 


Collective  Bargaining 


ColleCTive  bargaining  was  probably  the  single  most  important  service  offered  by  unions  to  both  indivuduals 
and  companies.  Individuals  felt  distanced  and  less  exposed  In  standing  behind  trade  union  negotiators  and 
companies,  quite  mistakenly,  thou^t  it  an  advantage  to  deal  with  such  negotiators  rather  than  directly  with 
their  own  employees.  The  latter  situation  has  changed  as  management  structures  have  become  flatter  and 
deasion  making  has  been  moved  down  the  organisation.  This,  together  with  greater  involvement  by  people 
at  their  place  of  work,  means  that  the  importance  of  collective  bargaining  will  continue  to  decline. 


Legislation 

Legislation  has  played  a significant  part  in  producing  a better  framework  within  which  employee  (as 
opposed  to  industrial)  relations  have  been  able  to  develop.  I believe  we  now  have  a situation  where  no  further 
legislative  programme  is  required.  The  balance  is  about  right. 


The  Union  Offer 

Assuming  collective  bargaining  will  continue  to  be  less  important  what  should  the  trade  unions  be  offering 
to  their  members? 


Protection 

The  unions  should  continue  to  develop  an  advisory  and  legal  service  for  their  members  on  matters  of 
employment. 

Training 

Training  is  the  one  area  we  have  continually  failed  to  resolve  in  the  UK.  The  unions  could  play  a more 
active  role  in  this  field  especially  as  we  live  in  an  era  when  people  in  their  lifetime  will  experience  a series  of 
jobs.  As  never  before  there  is  a need  for  continuous  personal  development  and  an  “employee  centred  learning 
process”  as  opposed  to  a “company  driven  training  programme”.  The  union  movement  has  placed  far  too 
much  emphasis  on  increasing  paid  leisitre  time  and  should  focus  on  exchanging  some  of  this  for  increased  paid 
learning  time. 

Health,  Safety  and  Environment 

The  trade  union  movement  is  already  well  involved  in  this  area  and  should  continue  to  take  an  active  and 
responsible  role.  They  well  understand  the  difficult  balance  between  reducing  risk  and  maintaining  a viable 
operation. 

Lobbying 

The  trade  unions  should  distance  themselves  from  any  one  political  alliance  and  stand  as  an  unbiased 
representative  of  people  and  work.  This  is  an  important  role  not  covered  by  other  bodies  and  it  has  a growing 
significance  with  the  development  of  the  European  Community.  The  committee  will  be  aware  of  the  great  risk 
to  European  competitiveness  of  the  social  costs  of  employment.  We  need  to  ensure  that  those  arguing  on 
behalf  of  employees  have  the  maturity  to  see  the  need  for  balance.  Because  of  our  experience  the  UK  trade 
union  movement  is  better  able  to  appreciate  the  consequences  of  getting  this  wrong  than  some  of  the  unions 
in  other  European  countries. 

Collectively,  both  Unions  and  Companies  in  the  UK  also  have  a better  understanding  of  how  a developed 
and  voluntary  approach  to  work  place  relationships  is  superior  to  one  based  on  central  directives  and 
legislation. 

UNEMPLOYXffiNT 

Unemployment  is  the  major  issue  facing  Europe  including  the  UK.  There  will  continue  to  be  major 
pressures  in  this  area,  not  least  from  the  emerging  economies  of  Asia.  In  particular  there  is  the  tragedy  of  the 
long  term  unemployed.  What  is  worse,  those  in  jobs  are  tending  to  be  overworked  whereas  those  unemployed 
have  nothing  to  do.  Do  the  unions  have  a role  here?  I believe  so.  Somehow  they  must  help,  not  only  members 
in  jobs,  but  also  members  without  jobs.  They  could  be  a major  force  in  encouraging  work  and  income  sharing 
rather  than  pushing  for  more  pay  for  those  in  work.  If  it  were  possible  to  engineer  it  a five  per  cent  pay  cut  for 
all  balanced  by  five  per  cent  increase  in  employment  would  solve  many  of  the  stresses  in  society  today. 
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Other  Ssivices 

A union  like  any  other  organisation  is  a commercial  undertaking  and  requires  members  and 
However,  l am  concerned  and  do  not  believe  they  should  encourage  union  membership  by  offering  themsew'' 
as  a general  discount  house  for  goods  and  services  not  related  to  their  function.  This  is  a meat  temnil^ 
indradual^n  see  their  union  subscription  being  more  than  repaid  by  such  discounts.  It  is  dangeroSSiS 
they  have  become  members  for  the  wrong  reason  and  it  could  lead  to  unions  claiming  to  reprLnt  LoSe  S 
work  when,  in  fact,  their  membership  is  one  of  a discount  club.  ^ present  people  at 


In  Conclusion 


For  the  s^e  of  our  successful  economic  development  and  the  welfare  of  employees  we  have  the  halae™ 
IheT™'' ““‘“r  "**>'.  We  must  ensure  we  never  return  to  the  disastrous  situation 

the  1970  s.  Wemust  continue  to  develop  organisations  into  relatively  developed  communities  to  which  neonij 
tan  become  comimtted.  We  must  continue  to  identify  people  as  individuals  as  well  as  members  of  a teauT  and 
trade  unions  miat  reflect  these  changes  in  monng  their  focus  more  towards  the  needs  of  individuals  whether 
m or  out  of  work,  and  they  must  lobby  for  minimum  but  sufficient  pragmatic  guidelines  within  Europe 


APPENDIX  40 

Memoranda  from  South  West  Water  Pic 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  concerning  the  Employment  Committee’s  enquiry  into  the  future  of  trade  unions. 

sol^zTuTt^wtfrdi”"^ 

pnvatisation  m 1989  required  a thorough  review  of  many  aspects  of  our  business,  includina  the  old 
mdustry.  We  inherited  industrial  relations  arrangements  whilh  dated 
back  to  the  time  when  water  and  sewerage  was  primarily  a local  authority  responsibility. 

had  apriority  of  changing  the  old  culture,  including  improving  communication 
consultation  and  enlarpng  training  and  development  activities.  During  that  time  there  has  been  a decline  in 
staff  who  maintained  their  NALGO  membership.  We  have  not  discouraged  union 

^ “My  staff  see  little  point  in  being  represented  bv  an 

organisation  operating  pnncipally  in  the  public  services  arena.  ^ 

I hope  this  is  helpful  to  the  members  of  your  Commmittee. 

30  December  1993 


NALGO 

fnlWlSveSmwL”™  of  our  company  since  we  entered  into  a 

vdth^members  and  the  perceived  L prio^yVefb'JrS'^l^rrSfon 
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UMISON 


When  UMSON  was  formed,  our  judgement  was  that  the  amalgamation  of  NALGO  with  COHSE  and 
IWE  was  Idtely  to  demease  further  to  relevant  for  our  owu  business  sector  and  our  ourtem  d rc^^Ss 
We  saw  no  evideuce  of  a more  helpful  approach  to  a positive  relationship  on  behalf  of  our  staff  employees' 
Consequently,  after  rareful  review,  we  decided  not  to  afford  recognition  to  the  new  union  but  to  seek 
alternative  means  of  building  positive  relationships  with  staff. 


STAFF  COUNCIL 


We  place  a high  priority  on  consultation  and  communication  with  all  employees  and  are  determined  to 
ensure  a proper  mechanism  for  a fuU  partnership  with  staff  employees.  As  you  know,  we  have  established  a 
new  Staff  Council  to  bnng  this  about  and  this  is  now  in  operation.  Elections  have  been  held  with  a high  level 
of  participation.  Prmciples  and  procedures  are  being  developed  with  the  full  involvement  of  the 
democratically  elected  representatives. 


The  areas  for  consultation  and  discussion  are  wide-ranging  and  include  company  objectives  and 
performance;  terras  and  conditions  of  employment;  efficiency,  productivity  and  quality;  systems  for  emnlovee 
performance  assessment;  training;  health  and  safety.  ^ ^ 

We  still  continue  to  encourage  open  communication  with  all  our  employees,  complementing  the  work  of 
the  Staff  Council. 


It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  decision  on  UNISON  and  the  establishment  of  a Staff  Council  have  no 
beanng  on  our  on-gomg  relationships  with  recognised  manual  Trade  Unions  which  continue  to  be 
constructive. 


24  January  1994 
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THIRD  REPORT  FROM 


The  Employment  Committee  is  appointed  under  Standing  Order  No  130  to  examine  the 
expenditure,  administration  and  policy  of  the  Department  of  Employment  and  associated  public 
bodies. 

The  Committee  consists  of  11  Members.  It  has  a quorum  of  three.  Unless  the  House  otherwise 
orders,  all  Members  nominated  to  the  Committee  continue  to  be  members  of  it  for  the  remainder 
of  the  Parliament. 

The  Committee  has  power: 

(a)  to  send  for  persons,  papers  and  records,  to  sit  notwithstanding  any  adjournment  of  the 
House,  to  adjourn  from  place  to  place,  and  to  report  from  time  to  time; 

(b)  to  appoint  specialist  advisers  either  to  supply  information  which  is  not  readily  available 
or  to  elucidate  matters  of  complexity  within  the  Committee’s  order  of  reference; 

(c)  to  communicate  to  any  other  committee  appointed  under  the  same  Standing  Order  (or  to 
the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts)  its  evidence  and  any  other  documents  relating  to 
matters  of  common  interest; 

(d)  to  mwt  concurrently  with  any  other  committee  appointed  under  Standing  Order  No.  130 
for  the  purposes  of  deliberating,  taking  evidence,  or  considering  draft  reports. 


The  membership  of  the  Committee  since  its  nomination  on  13  July  1992  has  been  as  follows; 


Mr  Ian  Bruce 
(discharged  30.11.92) 
Mr  Sebastian  Coe 
Ms  Angela  Eagle 
(appointed  25.4.94) 
Mr  Ken  Eastham 
Mr  Harry  Greenway 
(appointed  30.11.92) 
Mr  Oliver  Heald 
Sir  Ralph  Howell 
(appointed  4.5.94) 
Mr  GrevUle  Janner 


Mr  Ron  Leighton 
(deceased  28.2.94) 
Mr  Iain  Mills 
Mr  Andrew  Robathan 
(discharged  19.4.94) 
Mr  David  Nicholson 
(appointed  19.4.94) 
Mr  Ernie  Ross 
Mr  Richard  Spring 
(discharged  4.5.94) 
Mr  David  Young 


On  28  October  1992  Mr  Janner  was  elected  Chairman. 


The  cost  of  preparing  for  publication  the  Shorthand  Minutes  of  Evidence  published  with  this  Report  was  £9,776.38. 
The  cost  of  prlnUng  and  publishing  this  Report  is  estimated  by  HMSO  at  £9,210. 
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